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HASSA'GETiE,  an  antient  people  of  central  Asia,  in 
•n  expedition  against  whom  Cynis  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
Jife.  (Herod.,  i.  201-216;  Justin.,  i.  8.)  It  is  difficult  to 
detennine  their  position ;  b'ut  it  appears  probable'  that  they 
direlt  nMth  of  the  Jaxartes  (Sihon),  in  the  country  which 
*^  ^  present  inhabited  by  the  middle  horde  of  the  Kirghis. 
/feixhdotttft  MS)>»  tVxnt  they  lived  north  of  the  Araxes,  by 
which  he  probably  meana  \:^s&  Jaxartes  (i.  201),  and  to  the 
east  of  the  CaApian  Sea.  According  w  Strabo,  the  Hyper- 
borei,  Sauromata?,  and  Arimaspi  dwelt  above  the  Euxine, 
the  Ister,  and  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  SacsB  and  Massagetee 
above  the  Caspian  (p.  507,  Casaubon) ;  and  a  little  further 
he  remarks  that  theMassagetae  were  to  the  east  of  the  Dace, 
'vbo  bordered  on  the  Caspian  Sea  (p.  511). 

Herodotus  was  in  doubt  whether  the  Massagetse  ought  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  Scythians  (i.  201);  but  they  were 
vsoally  regarded  as  part  of  the  Scythian  nation  by  succeed- 
ing writers.  (Arrian,  iv.  17;   Pliny,  H.N.f  vi.  19.)    Hero- 
ins appears  to  have  used  the  name  of  MassagetsD  to  de- 
senate  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  central  Asia  east  of  the 
Caspian ;  while  he  confined  that  of  Scythia  to  the  country 
north  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Danube.    The  similarity  of 
their  name    {Massa-geta ;    compare  Tyri-getee,  Thysm- 
geUe)  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  connected 
with  the  GretflD  of  Europe. 

The  Massagetee  are  described  by  Herodotus  as  a  numerous 
azid  powerful  nomadic  people,  who  resentbled  the  Scythians 
'»^  Ibeir  dress  and  mode  of  life.  Gold  and  silver  were 
p/ectitiiL?xaotv^  them;  but  no  iron  nor  silver  was  found 
in  their  country,  Thuy  ^^xm  however  in  a  very  low  state 
of  civilixation  even  for  a  nomadic  peop\e.  They  had  a  com- 
monity  of  wives ;  and  their  aged  people  were  killed  and 
eaten  by  their  relations.  (Compare  Rennell's  Geography 
of  Herodotus,  sect  x. ;  and  as  to  the  custom  of  eating  their 
parents,  the  article  Battas,  and  Moore's  Notices  on  the 
Indian  Arddpelago,  Singapore,  1837.) 

MASSA'RIUM,  a  provisional  generic  name  of  Blainville 
for  Alcyonium  Massa  of  Muller. 
MASSl'LIA.    [Marseille.] 

MASSILLON,  JEAN  BAPTISTS,  was  born  the  24th  of 
Jxuie,  1663,  at  Hieres,  in  Provence,  and  at  a  very  early  age  en- 
tered the  College  de  TOratoire*  of  that  town ;  but  his  father, 
VTitcniaxs^  him  for  the  profession  of  a  notary,  withdrew  him 
before  he  had  completed  his  studies.    Massillon  however 
eager! J  seixcd  every  opportunity  of  returning,  and  his  father 
was  iiltimareJ>  prevailed  upon  to  allow  him  to  reenter  the 
foll^e,  which  he  Aid  in  1681,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
tfaeolMy  under  P.  de  Beaujeu,  afterwards  bishop  of  Castres. 
H^  he  read  the  sermons  of  Lejeune,  and,  being  pleased 
wiih  them,  made  some  attempts  in  that  species  of  compo- 
siiion  himself;  which,  although  acknowledged  to  be  success- 
Al,  did  not  satbfy  his  own  taste.    In  1 096  he  was  called  to 
IWzs  to  direct  the  seminarv  of  St.  Magloire,  where  he 
flomposed  his  first  ecclesiastical  conferences,  which,  although 
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differing  in  tone  from  his  sermons,  were  not  wanting  in 
vivacity.  Although  a  great  admirer  of  Bourdaloue,  Mas- 
sillon did  not  take  him  for  his  model :  he  was  desirous  of 
opening  a  new  way,  and  of  searching  the  human  heart,  its 
secret  passions  and  interests,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  motives 
and  combat  the  illusions  of  self-love  by  reason  and  powerful 
appeals  to  the  feelings.  In  the  pulpit  he  appeared  without 
gesture  or  any  extravagant  display  of  action;  neverthe- 
less when  he  grew  animated,  his  look  and  deportment 
became  so  expressive,  that  at  this  time,  when  the  orators  of 
the  pulpit  were  held  in  high  estimation  as  patterns  of  de- 
clamation, the  celebrated  actor  Baron,  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  Massillon*s  style,  exclaimed,  '  There  is  indeed  an 
orator,  but  we  are  merely  comedians.*  At  Versailles  he 
was  as  successful  as  he  had  been  at  Paris.  The  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  composed  of  men  who  might  be  touched 
though  not  convinced.  Massillon  felt  this,  and  painted  the 
passions  with  so  much  truth  and  such  irresistible  force,  that 
even  those  whose  vicious  tendencies  he  exposed  were  con- 
strained to  love  and  admire  him. 

In  1 704  he  preached  his  second  Lent  sermon  at  the  court, 
and  with  so  much  success  that  Louis  XIV.  promised  he 
would  hear  him  every  two  yeai's ;  but  for  some  reason,  un- 
known, Massillon  was  never  again  at  Versailles.  In  1709 
he  delivered  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
which,  though  much  applauded  as  delivered  from  the  pulpit, 
was  greatly  criticised  when  it  appeared  in  print.  After  the 
death  of  Fldchier  in  1710,  Massillon  remained  the  last  of 
the  orators  of  the  grand  siccie. 

In  1717  Massillon  was  made  bishop  of  Clermont,  and 
preached  before  the  king  his  last  Lent  sermon,  which  is 
considered  to  be  his  chefid*ceuvre ;  and  in  1719  was  conse- 
crated in  the  king's  presence  by  Cardinal  de  Fleury.  Mas- 
sillon abolished  in  his  diocese  thoso  indecorous  processions 
that  the  ages  of  ignorance  had  perpetuated,  and  also  cer- 
tain superstitious  customs  spoken  of  in  the  Origines  de 
Clermont.  He  died  on  the  1 8th  September,  1 742,  of  apo- 
plexy. 

The  fame  of  this  celebrated  man  stands  higher  than  that 
of  any  preacher  who  has  preceded  or  follow^  him,  by  the 
number,  variety,  and  excellence  of  his  productions,'  and 
their  eloquent  and  harmonious  style.  Grace,  dignity,  and 
force,  and  an  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  resources,  parti- 
cularly characterise  his  works.  His  Avent  et  Carcme,  con- 
sisting of  six  volumes,  may  be  justly  considered  as  so  many 
ch^-aceuvres,  Massillon,  in  his  sermons,  endeavoured  to 
convince  the  voung  king  Louis  XV.  that  he  derived  his  au- 
thority from  the  people,  and  should  never  exercise  it  but  for 
their  advantage,  nor  deceive  himself  by  thinking  that  ha 
could  do  no  wrong. 

The  most  interesting  of  his  works,  next  to  his  sermons, 
are  his  *  Conferences,'  which  are  discourses  addressed  to  the 
young  ecclesiastics  under  his  direction  in  the  seminary  of 
St.  Magloire. 

In  a  discourse  entitled  De  V Ambition  des  Clercs^  he  con- 
tends that  the  Church  has  no  need  of  great  names  for  iff 
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support,  but  of  exemplary  virtues ;  and  that  profane  man 
nen  and  worldly  inclinations,  and  not  the  humble  origin  of 
its  clergy,  are  the  things  calculated  to  dishonour  it.  His 
diicourKO  on  the  application  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  is 
strikingly  prophetic,  inasmuch  as  all  the  consequences 
which  he  foresaw  have  been  verified  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  his  sermon  '  on  the  small 
number  of  the  elect  *  received  the  approbation  of  Voltaire, 
who  observes  that  preachers  in  general  would  do  better  by 
repeating  such  models  than  by  composing  original  discourses 
ofinferior  character.  Massillon^s  works  were  collected  and 
published  by  his  nephew,  in  12  vols.  8vo.,  in  1745  and  1746. 

MASSINGER.  PHILIP,  bom  at  Salisbury,  in  the  year 
1584,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  re- 
tainers,* who  appears  to  have  been  employed  as  a  special 
messenger  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1602  he  was  entered  at 
St  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  was  supported  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke.  Here,  as  Anthony  2i*Wood  m  forms  us,  he 
spent  his  time  in  reading  *  poetry  and  romances'  rather  than 
*  logic  and  phOosophy,  which  he  ought  to  have  done,  as  he 
was  patronised  to  that  end.'  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to 
fall  upon  Anthony  so  harshly  as  Gifford  does  tor  this  asser- 
tion. The  biographer  merely  means  to  say  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  dishonesty  to  spend  the  time  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  another  person  in  studies  alien  to  those  which  his 
benefactor  wished  him  to  pursue.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his 
works  are  a  sufficient  contradiction  to  the  accusation  of 
wasted  time ;  and  if  the  earl  of  Pembroke  lost  a  chaplain, 
the  world  baft  gained  what  is  worth  many  homilies. 

Masainser  took  no  degree,  and  also  seems  to  have  lost 
bis  patron  s  favour.  The  reason  is  uncertain,  but  Gifford 
supposes  that  the  poet  changed  his  religion  at  Oxford,  and 
eonsequently  alienated  his  Protestant  friends.  Whether 
he  ever  did  change  his  religion  at  all  rests  on  Gifford*s  in- 
ference from  certain  expressions  in  his  works ;  but  be  this 
aa  it  may,  he  was  driven  to  betake  himself  to  dramatic  com- 
position about  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  London.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  did  not  for  some  years  attempt  anything  be- 
Tond  assisting  others  in  the  composition  of  plays,  for  we 
near  little  or  nothing  of  him  as  an  author  until  the  appear- 
ance of  his  'Virgin  Martyr*  in  162i,  sixteen  years  after  his 
arrival  in  London.  There  is  evidence  moreover  to  prove 
that  aAer  Beaumont's  death  in  1615,  he  assisted  Fletcher 
in  the  composition  of  some  of  the  numerous  plays  (between 
thirty  and  forty)  which  appeared  under  that  author's  name 
during  the  succeeding  ten  years.  During  the  rest  of  his 
life,  Massinger  was  eroployefl  in  writing  plays,  the  last  of 
which  appeared  only  six  weeks  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  the  17th  of  March,  1640,  at  his  own  house  on  the 
Bankside.  His  name  is  noticed  in  the  Burial  Register  of 
St  Saviour's  with  the  affecting  addition  '  a  stranger,*  show- 
ing that  the  poverty  which  b^  pursued  him  through  life 
had  not  allowed  him  resting  time  enough  to  make  himself 
known  even  to  the  clerk  of  his  own  parish. 

Massinger*s  situation  as  last  in  order  of  time  of  the  great 
dramatic  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
is  probably  the  reason  wby  he  was  so  utterly  lost  sight  of 
fbr  seventv  years  after  his  death.  The  first  thing  we  hear 
of  his  works  is  Rowe's  intention  of  editing  them,  which  he 
afterwards  changed  into  an  actual  piracy,  by  which  he 
adapted  the  '  Fatal  Dowry '  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv,  under  the  name  of  the  *  Fair  Penitent.*  That  such 
an  audacious  forgery  could  have  been  palmed  on  the  public 
and  remain  undetected  for  more  than  half  a  century  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  what  easy  victims  the  reading  public  of 
those  days  must  have  been  in  the  bands  of  fashionable 
authors. 

In  1759  a  bookseller's  edition  of  Massinger  appeared, 
which  was  fbllowed  in  1761  by  another;  and  in  1777  by  a 
third,  edited  by  Monck  Mason.  On  these  editions  Gifford, 
the  last  editor,  throws  many  and  apparently  well -deserved 
slurs.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  whole  controversy  will 
do  well  to  refer  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1808,  where 
the  battles  of  the  earlier  editors  are  fought  with  considerable 
prowess. 

Gifford  gives  a  complete  list  of  Massinger*8  plays,  with 
the  dates  of  their  appearance,  which  range  firom  1621  to 
1640.  They  are  thirty-seven  in  number*  including  those  of 
which  be  wrote  only  a  part,  but  which  went  under  his 
name.  Of  these  eighteen  remain,  and  ten,  if  not  twelve 
more,  could  have  b^n  added  to  their  number  bad  it  not 
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been  for  the  detestable  folly  of  Warburton,  through  whose 
carelessness  the  MSS.  were  destroved  by  a  servant* 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  MassSnger*8  pla)^  dermd 
from  the  state  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written*  an^ 
the  bearing  and  influence  which  they  must  have  exercised  on 
those  national  feelings  from  which,  as  is  probable,  they  took 
their  own  actual  shape.  No  one  who  reads  the  play  cmlled 
*  The  City  Madam  *  can  help  seeing  in  it  the  exposition  of  a 
state  of  society  likely  to  give  birth  to  troubles,  as  well  as 
the  direct  exhibition  of  many  of  those  opinions  and  feelings 
which  took  such  active  part  in  the  Revolution  then  impend- 
ing. We  see  there  portrayed  a  city  opulent  to  extrava- 
gance, courtiers  needy  and  uopnucipled.  and  a  landed  pro- 
prietor of  no  family  not  scrupling  to  compare  himself  with 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  realm,  and  appearing  to  advantage 
as  a  blunt  honest  man  contrasted  with  a  noble,  overbearing 
and  insolent,  though  not  intended  by  the  poet  to  exhibit  any 
vices  except  those  incident  to  all  members  of  his  order .t 

Still  more  striking  are  the  nolitieal  doctrines  contained 
in  '  The  Maid  of  Honour.'  Massinger  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  dramatist  of  his  time  who  did  not  either  openlv  or  in 
secret  espouse  the  court  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  A  line  in  one  of  Camiola*8  speeches  is  worth  quoting, 
as  it  eives  what  is  evidently  the  poet's  view  of  the  subject. 
She  there  says  to  the  king  of  Sicily — 

*  Whea  yoa  am  a^Jogt,  tlM  dcHy 
Whi^  yn  nuy  dMllaogv  u  s  kiag.  puts  ttom  yoa.* 

And  thu  is  one  of  the  numberless  instances  ia  wUsh  Mas- 
singer evidently  conveys  hii  own  sentiments  on  questions 
then  stirring,  throueh  the  mouths  of  his  eharacters.  In 
fact,  an  analysis  of  the  political  references  in  Hassinger's 
plays  would  be  a  work  of  great  extent,  as  tbey  abound  In 
every  scene,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  no  little  interest* 
if  it  were  only  (br  the  sake  of  possessing  a  commentary  on 
the  events  and  opinions  of  the  ^/t  by  a  man  like  Mas- 
singer. 

Massinger'B  plays  are  distinguished  by  an  almost  entire 
abstinence  Arom  common  oaths*  and  although  we  cannot  add 
to  ihis  that  they  contain  no  coarse  or  even  disgusting  pas- 
sages, wo  may,  in  respect  to  some  of  them,  those  for  insunce 
in  the  *  Virgin  Martyr,*  shift  the  blame  from  Massinger 
himself  to  his  coadjutor  in  the  composition.  Whether  this 
abstinence  from  profanity  arose  from  the  restraining  in- 
fluence of  the  growing  prejudice  against  stage-plays,  or  nom 
Massinger's  own  taste,  we  cannot  now  tell,  but  the  delicacv« 
approaching  to  feminine,  so  evident  in  his  writings,  would 
inauce  us  to  ascribe  it  to  the  poet*8  own  choice.  On  the 
whole  however  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  dramatie 
power,  in  delicacy  of  expression,  and  in  bcAuty  of  thought,  he 
approaches  more  nearly  to  Shakspere  than  any  of  lus  coa- 
teniDoraries. 

Massinger's  extant  plays  are, '  The  Old  Law,'  'The  Virgin 
Martyr,*  *  The  Unnatural  Combat,*  *  The  Duke  of  Milan.' 
'  The  Bondman,*  *  The  Renegade,'  *  The  Parliament  of 
Love,* '  The  Roman  Actor,* '  The  Great  Duke  of  Florence/ 
'  The  Maid  of  Honour,'  *  The  Emperor  of  the  East.'  '  Thm 
Fatal  Dowry,'  •  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debl^'  *  The  City 
Madam,'  *  The  Guardian,*  •  A  Very  Woman,'  and  •  The 
Bashful  Lover.*  (Oifford's  Preface  to  Massinger ;  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  1808.) 

MASSINISSA    [NuniDiA.] 

MASSOWAH.    [ABV9S1NIA.1 

MASSURA'DA,or  M£SURA^DO,CAPK,  is  situated  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  in  6**  20^  N.  lat  and  lO"*  30^  W. 
long.  It  is  formed  by  a  hill  about  400  feet  high,  steep  oix 
the  west  and  north-west  sides,  but  declining  gradually  in 
other  directions.  It  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  a  bay 
which  affords  good  anchorage  in  the  dry  season,  but  is  open 
to  the  north-west.  Massurada  Bay  receives  the  river  Mas- 
surada  or  Rio  Doro,  which  runs  along  the  range  of  hills  that 
terminates  in  the  cape,  and  would  fall  into  the  sea  clo^*** 
the  cape  if  it  were  not  for  a  spit  of  land  which  ni*s  fron^ 
the  latter  in  a  north-north-east  direction  across  the  strean^ 
and  turns  it  along  the  shore  for  about  half  a  mile.  At  tho 
mouth  of  the  river  is  built  the  town  of  Monrovia,  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  American  settlem^At  of  Libena.  This 
settlement  was  formed  in  1821,  by  the  American  Colonia- 

•  U  U  wcMntVf  ewKlIMe.  bat  mcIi  b  iraH  knomi  to  b«  Um  fc«t^  W«r- 
bortoD.  ft  mu  rvofeMisff  Utomry  Uato.  MtmDy  left  tfty-t^  IVfTT'tJIr^ 


•xcepc  UiTM  wan  dntroyed. 


♦  ft*  ,mdn  who  woJ  Ukt  0»  tnmbU  to  mimi*  lh«  lulnjdKlIca  to 
OniMi'i  •  Hbtof7  or  Um  En«U*h  RarohiaM*  inih  tM«  pUy  «IU  iaA  IS*  ««• 
"  aa  admifabW  oommtDtsry  on  Um  cCh«. 
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tioa  Society,  on  nearly  the  same  principles  and  for  the 
same  object  as  the  English  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone. 
The  Society  acquired  by  purchase  the  countnr  along  the 
coi8t  lying  between  Cape  Mount  and  Trades  Town  in  the 
iinzdom  of  Sanguin,  on  the  Grain-coast  of  Guinea,  an 
eitmt  of  about  140  miles.  Many  small  rivers  water  this 
eoist;  and  though  most  of  them  are  encumbered  by  shoals 
orrapids,  boats  of  moderate  size  may  ascend  them  for  40  or 
60  miles,  after  which  the  navigation  is  usually  impeded  by 
cttartets.  The  country  is  generally  level,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  com  and  rice.  The  rice  raised 
here  is  highly  prized.  Several  fruit-trees  are  indigenous, 
u  the  shaddock,  and  lemons:  other  fruits  have  been  in- 
troduced. The  mean  annual  temperature  appears  to  be 
between  76*  and  78",  and  in  the  dry  months  (from  June 
Id  October)  tba  country  is  frequently  visited  by  tornados  or 
hurrieaaes  from  the  north-west. 

Hm  inbabitanta  consist  of  negroes  who  have  obtained 
their  liberty  in  the  United  States  or  are  bom  of  free  negroes, 
and  such  as  have  been  taken  from  vessels  engaf^ed  in  the 
Blare-trade.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  Society,  whites 
ace  not  permitted  to  aeUle  in  this  colony,  with  the  exception 
of  the  agent*  of  the  company,  some  physicians;  and  mis- 
fiooaries.  The  blacks  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  free  citizens, 
as  ia  the  United  States  themselves,  and  choose  their  own 
niagiiiratfli,  among  whom  are  two  censors^  who  look  after 
(he  nonls  of  the  uhabitants.  In  1828  the  number  of  the 
iettien  amounted  to  1200,  of  whom  700  were  in  Monrovia, 
hut  it  is  aaid  that  the  number  has  eonsiderably  increased 
of  late.  The  aettlen  are  more  occupied  in  trading  with  the 
neiffhbottring  nations  than  with  agriculture. 

(Innes's  Liberia,  or  the  American  Colony  qf  Free  Negroes 
on  ihM  CooMt  qfAftica;  and  Weit  African  Sketchee.) 
MKSTEE  OF  ARTS.  [Arts.] 
JIA5TBBlWOSCI,\he  old  name  of  an  umbelliferous  plant 
with  tieshj  tuh€i9%iM  roots,  growing  in  moist  meadows  and 
woods  I'a  tb»  north  of  Europe  and  in  Newfoundland.  It  has 
a  stem  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  hroad  twice-ternate  leaves, 
flat  large  umbels  of  white  or  pink  flowers,  and  thin  orbi- 
cular straw-colottred  fruit.  Botanists  call  this  plant  Impe- 
tatoria  Oatruthium  ;  it  has  acrid,  bitter,  somewhat  aromatic 
roots,  and  formerly  bad  a  great  reputation  as  a  remedy 
tm  toothache,  and  as  a  core  for  agues,  whence  no  doubt  its 
aaiaes  have  been  derived.  It  retains  a  place  in  continental 
nadical  pfactice.  but  it  is  disused  in  England. 

UASTICH»  a  resin  which  is  extracted  from  the  trank 
ead  bnadnee  of  the  Pistacia  lentiscua  by  incision.     This 
tree  grows  in  the  Levant,  and  partieularly  in  the  island  of 
Chios.     The  fluid  which  exudes  soon  concretes  into  yel- 
lowish-white grains  or  tears,  which  are  semitransparent, 
brittle,  and  have  a  slight  but  rather  agreeable  odour  and  taste. 
When  thrown  on  burning  coals,  mastich  gives  a  more  pene- 
trating smelL     Its  specific  gravity  is  1*074.    It  is  composed 
of  two  resina,  one  of  which  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  and 
tbe  other  is  not ;    this  last  constitutes  from  1- 5th  to  1-1 2th 
of  tiWt  whole  weight  of  the  mastich,  and  possesses  very 
near/f  the  ^laTacten  of  copal,  it  being  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  Mtber,  and  oil  of  turpentine ;   these  liquids  also 
dissolve  mastich  without  leaving  any  residue.    When  the 
portion  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  alcohol  is  reduced  to 
powder,  and  long  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  rendered  soluble 
by  the  change  which  it  undergoes. 

In  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  mastich  is  employed  in  several 
oiatmenta,  plaatera,  and  frimigating  powders ;  it  is  retained 
in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia, 
hot  does  not  enter  into  any  preparation  except  as  a  tincture 
for  pxepeaiag  what  is  usually  called  eau  de  luce.  Mastich 
is  principally  employed  as  an  higredient  in  varnish,  and  as  a 
tempemy  atopping  for  carious  teeth. 

MABAFF,  the  name  of  a  variety  of  dog  of  a  very  old 
Engrl/ah  breed,  now  seldom  seen  in  its  onginal  state  of 
purity^.  Manwood  states  that  the  word  is  derived  from 
nuue  thrfeBe,  becaoae  it  is  supposed  to  terrify  thieves  by  its 
voice,  which*  when  the  animal  is  excited,  is  fearfully  deep 
and  loud.  This  i^  the  Bogue  de  forte  race  of  BufTon  and 
the  French,  the  Mastime  of  Ray,  the  Canie  Mohssue  of 
Linnsaua,  and  the  ViUaiicue  or  Catenarius  of  Dr.  Caius. 

A  true-bred  mastiff  is  of  considerable  size,  and  very 
stoutly  boili.  The  head  is  well  developed  atid  large,  the 
lips  deep  and  pendulous  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and 
Uie  whole  aspect  noble. 

It  appears  from  Claudtan  and  Oratius  that  the  British 
dagSi  wumtiSi  paiMMyp  weft  highly  prised  at  Rome;  and 


Camden  notices  the  employment  of  a  special  officer,  Pro- 
curator  Cynegii,  appointed  in  Britain  for  superintending 
the  breed  of  these  dogs  and  their  transmission  to  that  city, 
where  they  appeared  in  the  combats  of  animals  at  the  am- 
phitheatre, and  sometimes  upon  occasions  even  more  cruel, 
for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  set  to  worry 
those  unhappy  Christians  whom  the  tyrants  of  the  time 
ordered  to  be  sewed  up  in  the  skins  of  beasts  and  then 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  those  powerful  and  savage  dogs. 
Pennant  quotes  Strabo  for  the  fact  that  the  Gauls  trained 
British  ma.stiffs  for  war,  and  used  them  in  their  battles. 
According  to  Dr.  Caius,  three  were  a  match  for  a  bear,  and 
four  for  a  lion;  but  Stow  mentions  a  honfig;ht  with  three 
of  these  dogs,  in  which,  though  two  were  dii$abled,  and 
afterward  died,  the  lion  was  so  much  harassed  that  he  re- 
treated, and  refused  to  resume  the  battle. 

The  mastiff  is  capable  of  great  attachment,  and  when 
kept  as  a  guard  is  of  unfailing  vigilance,  giving  the  alarm 
by  its  powerful  bark,  and  never  ceasing  till  it  has  roused 
the  family  or  secured  the  intruder.  It  is  now  comparatively 
little  used  as  a  watch>dog,  especially  in  great  towns,  where 
an  active  police  has  almost  entirely  superseded  it 


Mastiff. 

MA'STODON,  the  name  of  an  extinct  genus  of  gigantic 
Pachydermatous  Proboscidian  Mammals  {Mastotherium, 
Fischer),  whose  remains  aro  found  abundantly  in  die  third 
and  fourth,  or  Pliocene,  divisions  of  the  tertiary  fresh- water 
f\eposits,  and  also,  but  less  frequently,  in  the  deposits  of  the 
)cond  or  Miocene  period. 

In  the  greater  portion  of  their  organization  the  Mastodons 
must  have  closely  resembled  the  elephants.  The  tusks,  the 
proboscis,  the  general  conformation  of  the  body  and  the 
limbs,  were  very  similar ;  and  the  principal  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  genera  was  formed  by  the  molar  teeth. 
These  indeed  were  gradually  pushed  forward  from  behind 
as  they  are  in  the  elephant,  and  displayed  the  same  relative 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  animal  was  advanced  in  life; 
but,  unlike  those  of  the  elephant,  their  crowns  exhibited 
on  cutting  the  gum  lartje  conical  points  of  a  raaraniiforra 
structure,  whence  the  animal  derives  its  name.  As  these 
conical  points  were  worn  down  by  mastication,  the  tooth 
presented  disks  more  or  less  large  according  to  the  degree 
of  attrition  which  it  had  undergone.  The  following  cuts, 
which  are  very  much  reduced  in  size,  as  will  be  understood 
from  what  we  have  already  stated,  will  explain  this  differ- 
ence in  the  tooth  more  clearly  than  words.  Before  the  tooth 
has  suffered  from  detritus  it  presents  the  following  appear- 
ance:— 


Molar  tooth  of  Mastodon,  not  wonu 

And  after  exposure  to  a  comparatively  small  degree  of 
detrition  it  has  the  aspect  represented  in  the  following  cut«  ^ 
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Mul.tr  tooth  of  Mastorloo,  il  if  fitly  worn. 

But  when  from  longer  use  the  conical  teat-like  points  are 
more  deeply  worn  down,  the  following  appearance  i»  pre- 
sented. 


MuUr  tooth  of  Ma.>todun,  •  good  deml  wom.  tern  from  abovr. 

Tlie  way  in  which  these  teeth  are  set  in  the  upper  jaw 
will  be  seen  f.om  the  following  cut. 


MoUr  teeth  and  i>aUto  of  MMtodon. 

And  the  mode  in  which  those  of  the  lower  jaw  are  ar- 
ranged will  be  perceived  from  the  figures  given  below. 


IVntloot  of  lower  >w  of  MattwU'D. 

The  general  contour  of  the  lower  jaw  as  xiewod  from 
7\f&\c  may  be  collected  from  the  following  figure. 


Purlioo  of  lowrr  jaw  of  Mastudoo. 

The  remains  of  the  Great  Alasiodan,  Mastodon  gigan- 
teus.  Cut.,  appear  to  have  been  the  first  that  attracted  at- 
tention.    These  occurred  in   considerable  abundance  in 
North  America.      They  gave  rise  to  much  speculation  and 
much  erroneous  opinion,  at  first;    for  though  the  form  and 
sixe  of  the  molar  teeth  forbade  the  infereoce  that  they  could 
have  belonged  to  any  of  the  large  existing  animals,  the  for- 
midable appearance  of  the  pointed  conical  tuberosities  of  tbe 
crowns  led  to  ooticlusions  directly  the  reverse  of  truth,  as 
we  shall  presently  see.   Daubenton,  indeed,  at  first  thought 
that  some  of  these  teeth  belonged  to  the  Hippopotsmui, 
but  he  soon  perceived  that  they  must  have  formed  part  of 
an  animal  wnich  had  no  recent  analogue,  and  Buifon  an- 
nounced that  the  whole  evidence  afibrded  by  the  remains 
led  to  the  behef  that  thu  antient  species,  which  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  first  and  tbe  largest  of  terrestrial  animals, 
existed  only  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world  ('  n*a  subaist^  que 
dans  les  premiers  temps*),  and  never  had  ooroe  down  to  oar 
time.    This  opinion  of  Buffon  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
larjBter  molar  teeth,  and  he  still  regarded  the  middling  aixe«l 
and  worn  teeth  as  those  of  the  Hippopotamus;  be  also  fol- 
lowed Daubenton  in  considering  tne  femur  ibond  with  tbe 
teeth  as  that  of  an  elephant,  though  Dr.  Hunter  (William) 
had  pointed  out  the  differences  ^ween  it  and  the  same 
bone  in  the  elephant,  as  well  as  the  distinctions  existing  in 
the  teeth  and  lower  jaw.    {Phil.  TVafU^  vol.  Iviii.)    But 
while  Wdliam  Hunter  did  this  good  servioe,  he  introduced 
no  small  confusion  and  error.    He  had  heard  of  tbe  Sibe- 
rian Mammoth^  and  not  having  seen  tbe  bones  of  that  ani- 
mal, he  immediately  conclude  that  it  was  identical  with 
tlie  North  American  fossil,  and  gave  tbe  name  to  the  latter, 
a  nomenclature  which  was  for  some  time  adhered  to  both 
by  the  Anglo-Americans  and  the  English.    The  skeleton  of 
the  Great  Sf  astodon  was  exhibited  at  London  and  Bristol  as 
the  Mammoth^  and  accounts  of  it  under  the  same  name 
were  published  in  London  in  1802  and  1803.    Nor  was  this 
the  only  error  of  which  William  Hunter  was  the  parent, 
for  notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  sueh  an  opinion   by 
Camper,  the  former  declared  that,  fh>m  the  stnielnre  ci  tho 
teeth,  the  Mammoth^  as  he  termed  it,  was  camivoroos ;  and 
men,  ever  prone  to  catch  at  the  wild  and  wonderfhl.  ^p^edily 
adopted  this  marvellous  view,  and  named  the  gigantic  beast 
the  CamivorouM  Elephant.      We  well  remember  in  our 
early  youth  hearing  the  speculations  of  some  as  to  the  sort 
of  prey  on  which  the  monster  lived,  and  as  to  the  great  ser- 
vices that  its  enormous  tusks,  which  in  tbe  skeleton  above 
noticed  were  placed  in  an  inverted  position,  with  the  curva- 
ture downwaras,  must  have  rendered  when  the  animal  was  on 
its  predatory  excursions.  The  confusion  created  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  name  Mammoth  to  two  different  genera 
was  great,  and  for  a  long  time  almost  inextricable,  notwith- 
standing tbe  endeavours  of  Pallas,  who  clearly  refuted 
the  supposed  identity  of  the  Siberian  and  American  ani- 
mals, by  showing  that  the  Siberian  Mammnih  is  a  true 
elephant.    Cuvier  at  once  dissipated  the  cbuds  that  bad 
gathered  over  the  subject,  and  while  he  dearly  pointed 
out   the  osteological  differences  between  the  two  genera, 
gave  to  the  supposed  Mammoth  of  America  tbe  approprtato 
naiue  of  Mastodon  (Mavric.  a  teat ;  6ich^,  a  tooth). 

The  first  notice  of  the  teeth  and  bones  of  this  extinct 
genus  of  pachyderms  appears  to  be  in  '  Phil.  Trans.'  (vol. 
xxix'.,  1714),  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago;  and  it  ia 
not  uninstructive  to  observe  what  rapid  strides  natural 
science  has  made  since  that  time,  when  tlie  Royal  Society 
of  London  published  in  their  Transactioiu  Dr.  Mather^ 
letter  to  Dr.  Woodward,  in  which  tbe  former  gives  an 
account  of  a  large  work  in  MS.  in  two  vols,  folio,  but 
does  not  name  the  author.    Dr.  Mather  rtooomiends  this 
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irork,  ^bloh  tppMN  to  have  been  a  commentary  on  the 
Bible*  irilh  luge  philoiK>phical  remarkB,  *  to  the  patronage 
of  tome  gtoeroua  Meceenas,  to  promote  the  publication  of 
it,'  and  transoribes,  as  a  specimen,  a  passage  announcing  the 
discovert  in  1705,  of  enormous  bones  and  teeth  at  Albany  in 
T^ew£ogIand.  as  the  bones  of  a  giant,  appealing  to  them 
as  I  confirmation  of  the  text  in  Genesis  (vi.  4) ;  another 
eximple,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  the  folly  and  danger 
ot  mixing  up  religious  questions  with  scientific  inquiries. 
Portions  of  remains  were  sent  to  France  and  England  at 
different  intervals,  and  elicited  the  observations  of  European 
xoologi:sts,  wbilat  in  America  materials  were  collected  for 
forming  two  complete  skeletons  by  the  zealous  industry  of 
Mr.  Peale. 

Of  these  two  skeletons  one  was  placed  in  the  museum  of 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  Peale  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  other 
was  exhibited  in  London  and  Bristol  by  his  son  Mr.  Rem- 
brandt Peale,  who  published  two  accounts  of  it  under  the 
name  of  the  Mammoth  above  alluded  to. 

One  of  the  principal  deposits  of  Mastodon  bones  appears 
to  have  been  the  Big-bone  Lick  in  the  north  part  of  Ken- 
tucky, near  the  Ohio,  whence  the  Mastodon  has  been  called 
'  the  animal  of  the  Ohio.*  None  of  the  remains  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  rolled,  but  seem  to  have  been 
unmoved  since  the  death  of  the  animal ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  those  which  were  found  at  the  river  of  the  Great 
Osagcs,  which  runs  into  the  Missouri  a  little  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Mississippi,  were  in  a  vertical  position,  as  if 
the  animals  had  been  bogged  or  buried  in  the  mud.    [Me- 

GATHBRllDiK.] 

The  traditions  which  were  rife  among  the  Red  Men  con- 
cerning this  gigantic  form  and  its  destruction  must  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  M.  Fabri,  a  French  officer,  in- 
foitned  Buffou  that  the  savages  regarded  these  bones  scat- 
tered  in  varucr^  i^arts  of  Canada  and  Louisiana  as  belong- 
ing fo  an  animal  which  vYve^  named  the  P^re  atix  boeu/s. 
The  Shawnee  Inclians  believed  that  Nsith  these  enormous 
animals  there  existed  men  of  proportionate  development, 
and  that  the  Great  Being  destroyed  both  with  thunder- 
bolts. Those  of  Virginia  state  that  as  a  troop  of  these 
texiible  quadrupeds  were  destroying  the  deer,  tho  bisons, 
and  the  other  animals  created  for  the  use  of  the  Indians, 
the  Great  Man  slew  them  all  with  his  thunder,  except 
the  Big  Bull,  who,  nothing  daunted,  presented  his  enormous 


forehead  to  tho  bolts,  and  shook  them  off  as  they  fell,  till, 
being  at  last  wounded  in  the  side,  he  lied  towards  the  great 
lakes,  where  he  is  to  this  day. 

Buffon  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  noticed  the 
occurrence  of  these  teeth  in  tho  Old  World,  and  figures  one 
alleged  to  have  been  found  in  Little  Tartary,  and  given  to 
him  by  the  Comte  de  Vergennes.  This  is  very  large,  having 
from  eight  to  ten  points  and  weighing  eleven  pounds  four 
ounces.  He  also  figures  another  from  the  museum  of  the 
Abb6  Chappe,  said  to  have  been  brought  firom  Siberia.  Pal- 
las announces  another  instance ;  and  gives  a  figure  of  one 
from  the  Oural  Mountains.  Cuvier  states  that  he  for  a 
long  time  thought  that  his  Mastodon  giganteus  inhabited 
the  Old  Continent  as  well  as  America,  but  he  confesses  his 
doubts  as  to  this  point.  The  Abb6  Chappe,  he  remarks, 
had  been  in  California,  and  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that 
he  brought  back  his  Mastodon  tooth  from  Siberia.  The 
tooth  figured  by  Pallas,  he  thinks,  may  perhaps  have  be- 
longed to  Mastodon  angusttdens,  and  he  asks,  who  shall 
assure  us  that  the  Comte  de  Vergennes  was  not  in  error  as 
to  the  locality  of  the  great  molar  presented  by  him  to  Buf- 
fon,  and  which,  together  with  that  formerly  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  Abb6  Chappe,  is  in  the  Paris  Museum  ?  Cuvier 
sums  up  by  saying  that  he  does  not  entirely  pretend  to  in- 
validate these  three  proofs,  but  that  he  begins  no  longer  to 
regard  them  as  sufficient. 

The  following  species  have  been  named:  Mastodon  gigan- 
teum,*  M,  angustidens  (Europe,  America?),  M,  Andium 
(Andes),  M,  Humboldtii  (CJoneep9 ion— Chili),  M.  minutus, 
M.  Tapirot'des,  M.  TuricensiSt  M.^Jv^rrt^fi^XEpplesheim, 
Puy  de  Ddme),  M.  elephantoides  (Irawaddi,Sewalik  Moun- 
tains), M,  latidens  (Irawaddi,  Sewalik  Mountains),  and  M. 
longirostns,  Kaup.  Professor  Owen  has  referred  the  teeth 
from  the  Norfolk  crag  to  the  last-named  species. 

Example,  Mastodon  giganteus  (Cuv.)—Syn.,  Mastodon 
maximus  (Cuv.),  Mammut  Ohioticus  (Blum.),  Harpagmo- 
therium  Canadense  (Fisch.),  Elephas  camivorus  (Gul, 
Hunter),  Mammoth  of  William  Hunter  and  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans. 

Young. — Tetracaulodon.    ( Godm . ). 

LocaTities. — ^The  United  States.     Europe  ? 

This  species  must  have  equalled  the  Elephant  in  height, 
but  seems  to  have  been  longer  and  stouter  in  its  propor- 
tions. 


'  r  Skeleton  of  Mastodon  gigantrus. 


Remains  ofJfastodon  were  found  by  Capt.Cautley  in  the 
Sewalik  Mountains ;  and  in  assigning  an  age  to  the  forma- 
tion, the  Captain  adopts  the  views  of  Dr.  Falconer,  who 
considers  the  deposit  to  be  synchronous  wit?.i  that  from 
which  Mr.  Crawfurd  obtained  'the  remains  near  Prome,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Irawaddi.  Captain  Cautley  having  found 
jaws  in  which  the  ^nt  teeth  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  teeth  of  M,  latidens,  and  those  in  the  rear  from 
the  teeth  of  3L  elephantoides,  he  conceives  that  tlie  dis- 


tinction which  was  estabrished  on  detached  teeth  wiH  bo 
found  to  be  erroneous. 

The  genus  Tetracaulodon  of  Godmann  is,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  the  young  of  the  Great  Mastodon— 
Mastodon  giganteus.  One  species  only,  Tetracaulodon 
Mastodontoideum  (Godm.).  is  recorded.  (Harlan,  Bull, 
des  Sc.  Nat,  et  de  Geol.,  1830.) 

MASTODON SAXJRUS,  Dr.  Jieger's  name  for  an  extinct 

•  Oifimteas  properly. 
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hit  wriUnn  the  exutenoe  of  all  spirit,  and  in  XhU  respect 
carrying  his  views  further  than  Dr.  Prientley,  yet  makes  God 
the  corner-stone  of  moral  and  political  science.  [Hobbes.] 
Hobhes  distinctly  says  that  there  bein^  nothing,  in  his 
opinion*  but  matter  in  the  universe,  it  follows  that  God  is 
matter. 

But  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  opposition  to  materialism, 
even  as  it  is  put  forth  by  Dr.  Priestley,  that  it  is  devoid  of 
philosophical  foundation,  and  rests  on  a  disregard  of  the 
urn  its  of  true  philosophy.  Its  truth  cannot  be  tested  by  ob- 
servation. It  rests  altogether  on  hypothesis  and  conjecture. 
When  we  go  beyond  what  are  caiWd  the  qualities  of  the 
mind,  or  Of  matter  either,  and  speculate  upon  what  it  is 
itself,  whether  it  is  something  cIm,  or  different  from  that 
something,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  an  existence,  we  have 
no  help  but  in  supposing  and  conjecturing  and  imagining. 
Such  speculations  may  doubtless  be  interesting,  and  they 
may  have  Uieir  use  too  as  an  exercise  for  the  imagination, 
but  we  cannot  calculate  upon  their  results.  Much  mischief 
is  done  moreover  by  mixing  up  these  results  with  the  re- 
sults of  observation,  by  jumbling  together  conjecture  and 
philosophy.  The  true  philosopher,  not  despising,  but  set- 
ting aside  as  irrelevant  to  his  0DJect,all  speculations  on  the 
origin  and  nature  of  mind,  or  of  matter  either,  will  start 
from  these  as  first  principles,  and  will  apnly  himself  to  ob- 
serving their  quaUties  and  capabilities  and  laws :  and  the 
results  will  be  sound  psychology  and  sound  physics. 

The  converse  of  the  word  materialism  is  immaterialism. 
This  is  used  only  as  an  abstract  term,  and  even  thus  very 
seldom ;  spiritualism  beini;  generally  used  in  its  place. 

MATERIALS,  STRENGTH  OF.  The  strength  of  any 
material  object,  as  a  rod,  bar,  beam,  chain,  or  rope,  is  that 
power  by  wnich  the  substance  resists  an  effort  to  destroy 
the  cohesion  of  its  parts.  It  evidently  depends  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  particles  relatively  to  each  other,  on  the  in- 
tensity of  the  force  by  which  the  particles  cohere  together, 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  the  straining  power  is  applied. 
The  inquiry  into  the  laws  by  which  the  materials  employed 
iu  the  construction  of  edifices  or  machines  resist  the  strains 
to  which  they  are  subiect  is  of  considerable  importance,  be- 
cause upon  a  just  adaptation  of  the  strength  at  any  one 
point  to  the  strain  there  experienced  (and  an  excess  or  defi- 
ciency of  the  former  is  nearly  equally  injurious)  depends 
the  stability  of  the  whole. 

Whatever  be  the  constitution  of  a  rod  or  beam,  the  rela- 
tion between  its  strength  and  the  strain  to  which  it  may  be 
exposed  can  be  made  the  subject  of  mathematical  investi- 
gation only  by  imagining  the  material  to  consist  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  particles  arranged  in  lines  (like  fibres  or 
threads)  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
The  particles  in  each  line  must  be  supposed  to  cohere  to- 

f [ether  by  powers  exerted  in  that  direction  ;  and  th«  several 
ines  to  couere  laterally  with  forces  which  may,  or  may  not, 
be  equal  to  those  exerted  longitudinally.  In  homogeneous 
bodies,  as  glass  and  some  of  the  metals,  the  particles  may 
be  supposed  to  be  symmetrically  disposed  throughout  the 
masses,  and  to  attract  each  other  in  every  direction  with 
equal  powers :  but  the  case  is  different  in  other  bodies,  par- 
ticularly in  timber;  ftir  in  such  the  lateral  cohesions  of  the 
flbrei  are  much  less  powerful  than  the  longitudinal  cohe- 
sions of  the  particles  in  each  fibre.  In  ropes  the  fibres  have 
no  lateral  cohesion,  and  the  strength  depends  on  the  twist- 
ing of  the  fibres  together;  in  consequence  of  this,  as  the 
latter  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  each  other  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  rope,  the  cohesion  of  nearly 
all  the  particles  in  any  transverse  section  must  be  destroyed 
before  a  disruption  can  take  place. 

A  rod  of  any  material,  consisting  of  parallel  fibres 
as  above  supposed,  being  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and 
strained  by  a  ^^ig^t  applied  at  the  lower  extremity,  the 
particles  in  every  mire  will  be  separated  firom  each  other  by 
the  action  of  the  weight,  and  conseauently  its  length  will 
be  increased.  The  cohesive  power  by  which  the  particles 
are  kept  together  will,  in  most  cases,  be  diminished  by  the 
separation ;  and  if  the  weight  be  sufficientl  v  great,  or  if  it 
be  allowed  to  act  during  a  tuflUcient  length  of  time,  the 
roliesive  power  will  be  certainly  overcome ;  that  is,  the  rod 
will,  in  some  parts  of  iu  length,  be  torn  asunder.  But 
before  this  occurs,  since  all  bodies  possess  a  certain  degree 
of  elasticity,  on  removing  the  weight  the  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion will  cause  the  separated  particles  to  return  towards 
their  original  positions ;  or  the  rod  will  become  nearly  of 
lilt  Mm«  langih  at  at  first.  That  it  does  not  exactly  become 


to,  in  ffenoral,  arises  from  the  imperfect  elasticity  of  tat 
material,  on  which  account  the  particles  oome  to  a  stats  of 
rest  at  augmented  distances  from  each  other.  The  ekmn- 
tion  of  the  rod  when  strainH  by  a  weight,  and  the  amount 
of  the  weight  necessary  to  produce  fracture,  will  depend  oa 
the  nature  of  the  material ;  and,  from  a  want  of  uniformitT 
in  the  constitution  of  materials  even  of  the  same  kind, 
though  the  rods  be  of  like  dimensions,  great  irregularities 
are  found  to  exist  in  their  power  of  resisting  direct  strains. 
Numerous  experiments  performed  on  each  of  the  different 
kinds  of  material  can  alone  afford  a  mean  value  on  which 
reliance  may  be  placed  when  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
capability  of  a  bar  or  beam  to  resist  the  strain  arising  from 
the  action  of  any  given  force. 

If  the  materials  were  perfectly  elastic,  so  that  the  length 
of  the  rod  became  the  same,  aner  the  removal  of  the  su« 
pended  weight,  as  before  that  weight  was  applied,  the  force 
of  cohesion  would  evidently  be  proportional  to  the  inten&ity 
of  the  straining  power ;  and  thu  is  generally  adopted  as  an 
hypothesis  in  investigations  concerning  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween strengths  and  strains;  it  being  understood  that  the 
latter  have  only  that  moderate  degree  of  intensity,  compared 
with  the  former,  which  is  consistent  with  the  permanent 
stability  of  the  edifice  or  machine.  The  law  just  mentioned 
appears  to  have  been  discovered  bv  Dr.  Hooke;  and,  as  the 
separation  of  the  particles  in  any  fibre  is  proportionil  to  the 
straining  power,  it  follows  that,  within  certain  limita,  the 
cohesive  power  between  two  particles  of  an  eUstic  body  u 
proportional  to  the  distances  to  whirii  one  of  them  i4 
removed  by  the  straining  force  from  the  place  wheic 
it  was  before  at  rest.  Tlie  same  law  is  considered  to  hold 
good  when  the  particles  of  an  elastic  body  are  made  to  ap- 
proach each  other  by  the  action  of  a  oomprssging  force  Ui-e 
that  of  a  weight  on  the  top  of  a  vertical  pillar. 

The  power  by  which  the  particles  in  any  body  resist  the 
action  of  a  force  tending  to  separate  thoae  particles  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  body  may  be  considered  oj 
constituting  the  direct  or  absolute  strength ;  and  it  u  evi- 
dent that,  if  the  body  were  of  a  homogeneous  texture,  that 
strength  would  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  particles 
in  a  transverse  section ;  that  is,  to  tlie  area  of  such  section, 
while  the  strain  is  proportional  to  the  weight  applusil. 
Therefore,  if  F  designate  the  cohesive  power  in  a  unit  of 
such  area,  as  a  square  inch,  a  square  foot,  &c. ;  also  if  A 
represent  the  area  and  W  the  weight  applied,  including 
that  of  the  body  itself,  we  should  have  F.A  =  W  when  the 
strength  and  strain  are  in  equilibrio.  This  formula  for  th« 
absolute  strength  may  be  considered  as  nearly  correct  with 
respect  to  most  of  the  bodies  in  nature:  and  hence  (F  Items 
determined  by  experiment)  tlie  strength  by  which  a  rod  of 
any  material  resists  this  kind  of  »tnun  may  be  found  when 
the  dimensions  of  the  rod  are  given. 

For  complete  details  concerning  the  experimented  values 
of  F,  the  reader  must  be  referrra  to  the  extensive  iaL1«i 
wliich  have  been  published  by  Barlow  {Et9ay  on  the  Streu^tk 
cf  Timber)  ;  Rennie  {Phil.  Trofis,  1818);  Tredgold  {Phn- 
ci))lei  (/  Carpentry) ;  and  Ilodgkinson  {Manchetter  M^ 
mo4r$,  vol.  iv.),  our  limits  permitting  us  to  introduce  oiil) 
the  few  determinations  which  follow. 

The  area  of  a  transverse  section  of  each  rod  is  one  square 
inch,  and  the  valuer  of  F  are  expressed  by  the  breaWine; 
weights  in  pounds  a\'oirdupois. 

English  oak      •         .      F=  8.000  to  12.000 

Fir  ...  11.000  to  13,4b8 

Beech      .         •         .  ll,600 

Mahogany        .         •  8.000 

Teak        .         .         .  15.000 

Cast-steel  •         .  134.26G 

Iron- wire  •         .  93.904 

Swedifth  bar-iron        .  7J.064 

Cast-iron  .         •  18.G6G  to  19.488 

Wrought-coppcr  •  3.1.79'i 

Platinum  wire  .         .  5'i,9s7 

Silver        do.    .         .  3H.i57 

Gold  do.     .  .  30.h»8 

Zinc  do.    .  .  22,jjl 

Tin  do.     .  .  7.IJ9 

Lead  do.     .         .  3,146 

Roped  inch  circuraf)  bore  1,000  lb.,  Fs  i:,5C6 
Whale-line  spun  by  hand 

(2  in.circumf.)'         .         2,240       „         7,037 
Do.      by  machinery  (IJ 

in«cir€umf.)  «        3,520       m       12,583 
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Rope  (3  in.  circumf)    • 
Do.    (4  in.  circnmC)     . 
Cabltf  (U|  in. circumf.) 
Do.    (23  in.  circumf.) . 


5,628  lbs.,  F  =  7,858 

9,988        „  *     7,845 

89,600        „  5,355 

255,360        „         6,066 


Noiiitkstanding  the  irregularities  in  the  column  con- 
waifliDg  the  vidues  of  F  for  ropes,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
tope§  of  a  given  diameter  have  less  strength  on  each  square 
inch  of  their  transverse  section  than  those  of  less  diameter; 
sod  this  is  owning,  no  doubt,  to  their  threads  being  less 
tvisted  together.  It  may  be  observed  also  that  those  woods 
whose  Abres  are  nearly  straight  bear  much  greater  weights 
Mupended  from  them  than  those  whose  fibres  hare  con- 
fttdeiable  curvature. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Barlow  it  appears 
that  a  bar  of  malleable  iron  is  extended  one  ten- thousandth 
part  of  its  length  by  a  direct  strain  equal  to  one  ton  for 
each  square  inch  in  the  area  of  the  transverse  section : 
when  stretched  with  ten  tons  per  inch  its  elasticity  was  in- 
jured, or  the  bar  did  not  return  to  its  original  state. 

If  the  fibres  in  any  material  body  were  exactly  rectilinear, 
■0  that,  a  rod  being  placed  on  one  end  in  a  vertical  position, 
no  one  of  the  particles  were  opposite  to  the  intervals  be- 
tween any  two  m  a  transverse  section  below  it,  it  might  be 
cooeeived  that  no  force  compressing  the  rod  in  the  direction 
of  iu  length  would  produce  any  other  efiect  than  that  of 
diminishing  its  length.  But,  as  we  find  that  all  bodies 
when  so  compressed  may  be  bent,  and  finally  broken,  such 
a  disposition  of  the  particles  is  destitute  of  probability.  In 
£ict,  when  a  pillar  is  compressed  by  a  great  weight  above  it, 
either  the  fibres,  already  curved,  have  their  curvature  in- 
creased, so  that  the  whole  pillar  bends ;  or  the  particles  in 
some  of  the  transverse  sections  are  forced  outwards  by 
I  Valerai  pressures  arising  from  those  above  and  below  their 
'  intervals  \M3vtv%  ihrust  between  Uiem,  and  then  the  pillar 
swells  oa  ita  whole  periphecy.  The  consequence  in  either 
case  is,  thai  the  cohesion  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  is  im- 
paired or  destroyed,  and  the  pillar  is  at  length  broken  or 
crushed. 

The  strength  of  a  pillar  when  so  compressed  must  evi- 
dently depend  upon  the  number  of  particles  in  a  transverse 
tectkm ;  that  is,  upon  the  area  of  such  section :  but  since, 
besides  the  displacement  of  those  particles  from  the  longi- 
tudinal pressure,  their  lateral  cohesion  must  be  overcome 
before  they  can  be  thrust  outwards,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Hiengih  is  not  proportional  to  the  area,  simply,  but  to  some 
toDetum  of  that  area.  No  law  on  which  any  dependence 
cui  6e  p/aoed  has  yet  been  discovered  for  the  strength  of  a 
pillar  in  such  circumstances.  Euler,  from  analytical  oon- 
sideFBtions,  concluded  that  it  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
tfea;  bat  late  engineers  have  supposed  that  the  ^uare  root 
of  the  third  power  of  the  area  more  correctly  represents  the 
Isw  of  the  strength. 

The  following  table  of  the  strength  by  which  materials 
resist  this  kind  of  force,  when  just  crush^  by  the  pressure, 
i«  cxtneted  from  the  account  of  experiments  made  by  Sir 
Joba  Remuie ;  but  the  weights  found  from  the  experiments 
tfe  here  reduced,  agreeably  to  the  law  last  mentioned  above, 
to  those  which  might  have  crushed  the  materials,  if  the 
litter  had  been  formed  into  prisms  having  ihe  area  of  the 
inmsverse  section  equal  to  one  square  inch : — 

ib«. 

Elm        .         crushing  weight         1,284 

White  deal  „  1,928 

Oak        .  „  3,860 

Chalk     .  „  ^34 

Redbrick  „  538 

Portland  stone         „  ^         3,047 

Limestone  „  *  5,903 

Aberdeen  granite     „  7,276 

Cast-iron  „  681,376 

If  a  bar  or  pillar,  resting  on  one  end  in  a  vertical  position, 

and  considered  as  a  perfectly  elastic  body,  be  compressed  by 

a  weight  actinx  vertically  above  it,  the  purely  matnematical 

theory  gives  toe  following  equation  for  the  value  of  the 

compressing  weight  when  the  pillar  begins  to  bend:— 

W=s    ^^    9  (Poisson,  Micanique,  torn,  i.,  No.  313); 

vbere  W  =r  the  compressing  weight ;  /  =r  the  length  of  the 
pillar;  a  =r  the  area  of  the  transverse  section;  rf=thethick- 
ae»  perpendicnlarly  to  the  bending  surface ;  ^=the  element 
of  deflection  ;  and  «'=3'1416.  It  follows  that,  when  in 
tvo  bars  of  like  material  a  and  d  are  respectively  equal,  the 
P.  C^  No.  913, 
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weights  which  those  bars  will  sustain  without  bending  are 
mversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  lengths. 

It  is  also  found,  if  u;  bo  a  weight  applied  as  above,  and 
producmga  flexure  |},  measured  at  the  middle  of  the  bar 

perpendicularly  to  iU  length,  that  ^=  ^:  this  being  sub- 

stituted   in  the   expression   for  W,  the   latter  becomes 

w  wl 
W=  — .    <7&m/.,No.  314.) 

The  most  important  inquiry  concerning  the  strength  of 
materials  is  that  which  relates  to  a  beam  or  bar  supported  at 
its  extremities  on  two  props,  and  strained  tmnsversely  by  a 
weight  acting  perpendicularly  to  its  length  at  a  given  point 
between  the  props. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  investigation,  it  is  usual  to  ima- 
gine that  the  beam,  its  breadth  and  depth  being  supposed 
uniform,  is  made  to  rest  on  one  prop  at  the  place  where  the 
weight  may  have  been  applied  m  the  former  case,  suppose 
in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  that  from  the  points  where 
the  two  props  were  situated  weights  are  suspended  equal  to 
the  reactions  of  those  props  in  consequence  of  the  first 
weight ;  that  is,  to  half  the  whole  weight  in  the  middle. 
Then,  supposing  the  deflection  of  the  beam  to  be  very  small, 
so  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  beam  did  not  slide  on  its 
points  of  support,  the  effect  of  the  two  weights  to  break  the 
beam  on  its  single  prop  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
one  weight  applied  as  at  first  supposed.  Again,  if  a  beam 
of  eoual  dimensions  with  respect  to  breadth  and  depth  were 
fixed  at  one  end  horizontally  in  a  wall,  the  part  projecting 
from  the  face  of  the  wall  being  equal  in  length  to  half  that 
of  the  former  beam ;  and  if  a  weight  were  applied  at  the 
opposite  end  equal  to  each  of  the  two  weights  applied  to  the 
beam  on  one  prop,  the  effect  of  this  weight  to  break  the 
beam  at  the  faoe  of  the  wall  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  two 
weights  to  break  the  beam  on  the  one  prop,  or  of  the  double 
weight  to  break  the  same  beam  on  two  props.  The  inves- 
tigation for  the  case  at  first  supposed  is  therefore  reduced 
to  that  of  finding  the  strength  of  a  beam  attached  at  one 
end  to  a  wall,  and  strained  by  a  weight  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity. 


Let  A  B  {flg,  1)  be  the  face  of  a  wall,  and  let  M  N  repre- 
sent  a  vertical  section  of  the  beam  in  the  direction  of  its 
length.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  beam  consists  of  an 
infinite  number  of  fibres  parallel  to  M  P ;  then,  if  these 
fibres  were  supposed  to  be  rigid  and  incompressible,  the 
efiect  of  a  weignt  at  P  would  be  to  bring  the  beam  to  an 
inclined  position,  as  m  n,  producing  a  fracture  on  the  line 
M  Q  by  dirawing  the  particle  on  that  line  away  from  those 
which  were  at  first  nearly  in  contact  with  them«  But  from 
experiment  it  is  found  that,  when  a  beam  is  so  strained, 
while  the  upper  fibres  are  in  a  state  of  tension,  the  lower 
ones  are  in  a  state  of  compression ;  and  consequently  that 
there  is  a  certain  point  O  in  the  depth  of  the  beam  at  which 
neither  of  these  effects  takes  place.  A  line  passing  through 
this  point  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  M  N  is  therefore 
called  the  neutral  axis  of  the  beam,  and  the  termination  of 
the  fVacture  may  be  supposed  to  be  at  O  instead  of  Q ;  the 
fibres  below  the  former  point  having  no  effect  in  resisting 
the  tendency  of  those  above  to  be  broken,  yet  constituting 
part  of  the  strength  of  the  beam  by  the  power  with  which 
they  resist  compression,  and  thus  oppose  the  tendency  of 
th^  beam  to  turn  about  the  neutral  axis.  The  position  of 
this  neutral  axis  is  uncertain  ;  but  Mr.  Barlow,  fi:om  expe- 
riment, has  found  that  in  rectangular  beams  of  wood  (the 
fhces  being  in  vertical  and  horizontal  positions)  its  distance 
fVom  the  upper  surfiioe  at  M  bears  to  the  whole  depth  M  Q 
the  ratio  of  1  to  l-H  V3,  or  nearly  that  of  4  to  1 1.  There- 
fore, {/representing  the  depth  M  Q,  let  OM  be  represented 

Now  adopting  the  hrpothosis  of  Leibnitz,  which  is  founded 

VoL.XV.-C 
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on  the  elasticity  of  the  fibres,  that  the  foroe  of  ooheaion  in 

any  one  fibre  is  proportional  to  the  tension  to  which  it  is 

subject,  or  to  the  diHtance  of  that  fibre  firom  the  axis  about 

which  the  beam  turns  in  consequence  of  the  strain ;  that  is. 

from  the  neutral  axis  just  mentioned:  if  a?  be  the  distance 

of  any  fibre  above  O  from  the  latter  place,  and  /  represent 

the  force  of  cohesion  in  the  fibre  at  M  P,  we  shall  have 

4  11 

—  d  :/  ::  x  :  fj^  xi  and  the  last  term  wQl  express  the 

force  of  cohesion  between  two  particles  at  a  distance  above 
O  equid  to  x.    Consequently,  dr expressing  the  indefinitely 

II 
small  depth  of  a  fibre,  we  ^^e/--^  x  d!r  for  the  cohesive 

power  of  a  fibre  at  the  same  place.    But  this  power  acting 

11 
at  a  distance  from  O  equal  to  ar,  we  have/-T^  x*  dr  for  the 

momentum  of  that  foroe ,  and  its  integral  will  express  the 
strength  of  all  the  fibres  in  the  vertical  section  represented 
by  M  N.  The  tran^vente  section  of  the  beam  being  supposed 
to  be  rectangular,  the  breadth  will  be  constant ;  let  it  be 

\\b 
represented  by  6:  then  the  integral  of /-r^oi^cir  (between 

af=e,x=r  — dXthatis  jgj^/rf",  or  nearly -55  W«/,  win 

express  the  strength  by  which  aU  the  fibres  above  the  axis 
at  O  resist  the  strain. 

A  corresponding  expression  for  the  strength  arising  ftom 
the  resistance  of  the  fibres  below  the  neutral  axis  to  the 

116 
foroe  of  compression  would  be  the  integral  of/'       ,    ar*  dx 

7  2 

(between  a?  =  0,  a?  =  y^  <i).  that  is,  nearly  —  WyC/' being 

the  foree  by  which  a  fibre  at  Q  N  would  resist  compression), 
and  the  sum  of  the  two  integrals  will  be  the  whole  strengUi 
of  the  beam  to  resist  a  transverse  strain.  Now  the  ratio  of 
/  to  /'  is  diflferent  in  difiereni  materials ;  and  if  we  take 

/'s  -/(which  is  the  case  in  some  kinds  of  wood),  the 

said  sum  will  be  =  -/W"  nearly. 

But  when  the  beam  is  strained  by  a  weight  W  applied  at 
P,  so  that  it  take  the  inclined  position  mn,  if  we  join  O  and 
p,  and  let  fall  the  perpendicular  pR  on  AB.  we  shall  have 
W.pR,or  of/be  the  length  uf  1  he  beam)  W./cos  O0R, 
for  the  momentum  of  the  weight.    Then  W.  /  ros  OpR  = 

z/bd'  becomes  the  equation  of  equilibrium,  W  representing 

the  weight  which  will  just  break  the  beam;  and  when 
^Op  R,  or  the  detlection.  is  small,  its  cosine  may  be  con> 
sidered  as  equal  to  unity.  It  follows  that  the  strength  by 
which  beams  of  the  like  material  resist  this  kind  or  strain 

bd* 
will  vary  as  -j— 

Tf  a  perfectly  elastic  beam  or  bar  were  attached  horizon- 
tally  at  one  end  to  a  wall,  and  were  strained  by  a  weight  W 
at  the  other  end,  the  mathematical  theory  would  give  for 
the  deflection  of  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam  (that  is,  the 
distance  to  which  this  end  would  be  drawn  in  a  vertical 

direction  from  the  original  position  of  the  beam)  A  s      L^ 

(Poiason,  Mietmique,  tom.  I,  Ko.  310),  where  As  that  de- 
lleotion ;  /  sr  the  leneih  of  the  beam ;  a  a  the  area  of  the 
trannverse  section  ;  /s  the  denth ;  and  4  a  the  element  of 
defiection.  Therefore,  if  A  be  found  from  exparioMot  on  a 
beam  or  bar  in  which  W,  /,  a,  d,  are  given,  we  may  from 
this  equation  obtain  i;  and  subsequently  the  value  of  A 
may  be  found  for  any  beam,  the  materials  being  of  the 
same  kind.  Again,  the  straining  power  by  which  a  beaa 
fixed  at  one  end  to  a  wall  is  dilated  in  the  dirsctioD  of  its 
length  is  expressed  by  a  ^  D  (76.,  No.  308),  where  D  is  the 
element  of  dilaution.  Now,  if  ir  be  the  weight  which 
would  produce  the  dettection  4  and  ddatatkm  D,  we  sboald 

D        1 
hatetffsa^D;  whence  — a— r;  and  the  first  member 

of  this  eqtiation  being  substituted  for  its  equivalent  in  the 

D.W  /• 
above  expreasion  for  A,  the  latter  becomes  A  a         ,'     ;  or 

wd 

mac9  the  •kogiUoa  «f  the  wludo  be«m  is  proportioaal  to 


the  length,  snd  may  be  represented  by  D.  /,  if  we  put  B  for 

this  elongation  when  te  a  W,  we  shsll  have  A  a  K  -7. 

Whence  the  elongation  of  an  elastic  rod  by  a  weight  or 
power  acting  in  the  direction  of  its  length  is  to  thedetfertion 
of  the  same  rod  by  a  weight  or  power  acting  perpendicululy 
to  its  length,  as  the  square  of  the  depth  or  thickness  is  te 
the  square  of  the  lengtn. 

The  relations  between  the  strength  and  strain  when  a 
beam  or  bar,  as  M  N  in  the  preeedingftguTe,  is  fixed  at  one 
end  in  a  wsll,  and  when  a  beam,  as  F  M  P  in  the  anneied 
diagram  (/g.  2),  of  equal  dimensions  with  respect  to  breadth 

PSgt^ 

Urn 

and  depth,  but  twice  as  long,  is  supported  on  a  prof  at  its 
middle  point  (the  weight  at  each  extremity  of  tb«  latter  being 
euual  to  that  at  the  extremity  of  the  former),  are  the  same. 
Also  the  angle  VOP  of  defiection  (OV  being  ia  the 
direction  of  FO produced),  when  abeam  ia  supported  on  a 
Drop  at  Q,  UequaltoZOpR,orZHOf,in  the  preeedinn 
fieure  (O  H  being  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  walC  er  pa- 
rallel to  the  honxon,  and  the  beam  MN  being  equal  ia 
every  respect  to  one  of  the  half^beams  on  the  propX  For 
the  angleaMOm  are  equal  in  both  eases;  siace  the  wwight 
at  F  produces  only  the  same  effsot  as  the  rsaetion  ef  the 
wall :  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  angle  H  O  P  of  iVillofi 
tion,  with  respect  to  the  horisontal  line  H'H,  will  he  equal 
to  only  half  the  angle  H  Op,  The  saase  relatioa  subsieU 
between  the  deflections  when  the  beaia  P^ Pis  supported 
on  the  props  at  the  extremitiea. 

It  will  follow,  from  what  wm  ml  inl  stated,  that  a  baam 
attached  at  one  end  to  a  wall  in  a  horisontal  poaition  will 
bear  suspended  from  the  other  extreouty  only  half  the  waigkt 
which  the  same  beam  will  bear  on  iu  middle  point  whan 
made  to  rest  loosely  on  the  two  props.  If  the  enda  of  the 
beam  were  prevented  from  rising  on  the  props,  the  atrangth 
would,  on  account  of  the  additional  weight  neceasary  to 
produce  deflection  or  fracture  at  each  end,  he  tncreasad  in 
the  ratio  of  3  to  3  nearly. 

The  following  table  contains  a  fow  of  the  resalta  obtatned 
from  experiments  made  by  Messrs.  Banks,  Barlow,  aad 
Tredgold,  on  wood  and  iron,  when  aupportad  loooaly  ea 
props  and  subject  to  a  transverse  strain  at  the  middle  poiat 
The  second  column  contains  the  length  of  the  beam  or  bar 
in  feet ;  the  third,  the  areas  of  the  transvarse  seetiooa  m 
square  inehes;  the  fourth,  the  breakiaaweiahU  in  pounds; 
and  the  last,  the  deflections  at  the  middOepeuHs  in  mcbaa. 

Young  oak  (English) 

Ship  timber 

Oak  (English) 

New  England  fir 

Riga  fir 

Teak     . 

Cast-iron  bars 

Ditto    . 

Since  the  strengths  of  beams  attached  at  one  end  or  sup- 
ported on  props,  the  other  dimensions  being  the  same,  vary 
as  the  squares  of  the  vertical  depths,  it  follows  that  the  moat 
advantageous  position,  when  the  areas  of  the  trans\-erae 
sections  are  equal,  is  that  in  which  the  broadest  surface  is 
in  a  vertical  position.  In  this  maniter  gprders  and  joUta  ^n 
edifices  are  invariably  placed. 

When  a  beam  or  bar  is  attached  at  one  end  to  a  wall,  or 
when  it  turns  upon  its  middle  point  like  the  great  lerer  of 
a  steam-engine,  if  it  be  required  that  the  beam  should  be 
eqtuilly  strong  in  its  whole  length,  it  should  be  made  to 
taper  towards  its  extremities.  When  the  denth  of  the  beam 
is  constant,  the  breadth  at  any  point  should  be  proportional 
to  its  distance  fi^m  the  extremity.  When  the  breadth  is 
to  be  constant,  Che  vertical  foce  of  the  beam  shotiM  Kave 
the  form  of  the  common  parabola;  and  when  both  breadth 
and  depth  vary,  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  beam  should 
have  the  figure  of  that  which  is  called  a  oubical  paraboW. 

If  a  weight  be  applied  at  any  point  in  the  length  of  a  heana 
which  is  supported  00  two  props,  the  strain  produced  by  it 
will  be  tho  greatest  when  it  is  placed  in  the  middle ;  mod 
the  strain  varies  u  the  pcodaot  ox  the  diataooea  of  the  was^lu 
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ftmt  ibe  poinU  of  support.    For  let  A  B  (Jig.  3)  represent 

Fig.  3. 
1.  p  c 


p' 


B 


ft  biUD  supported  at  A  and  B,  and  let  C  be  any  point  in  it. 
iMpne  a  weight  W  to  be  applied  at  any  pmnt  P ;  then, 
Iff  the  natUTOof  the  lever,  A  B  :  PB  : :  W  :  the  pressure 

W  PB 
exerted  by  W  oa  the  point  A,  vii.     ^g     ;  and  this  term 

cxpnasea  tbe  reaction  of  the  prop  at  A  in  consequence  of  the 

W.PB 
weiglit  at  P.    Then  also      >  ^     A  C  is  equal  to  the  strain 

at  C  prodneed  by  this  reaction.    Again,  imagine  a  weight 
W'  lo  he  applied  at  P;  then  we  shall  have,  as  before, 


AB  :  P'A  : :  w 


irjp'A 
"aF 


,  and  this  last  term  expresses 


the  reaetioQ  of  ^le  prop  at  B  in  consequence  of  the  weight 

W.  P'  A 
at  P':  also      '  ^ — BC  is  equal  to  the  strain  at  C  pro- 
duced by  this  reaction.    The  siun  of  these  strains  is  eoual 
to  the  whole  strain  at  C  produced  by  the  two  weights.   But 
when  P  and  P'coindde  With  Qwehave  F  Asr  AG,  PB= 

«^        3    1.               .   ^                .      .    W.BC.AC   . 
BC;  and  the  sum  of  the  two  stnuns  is -j^ 1- 

W  AC  BC 

— ^-W ;  or,  patting  W  for  W  + W,  we  have  the 

jf rain  at  &  in  oonsequeoce  of  the  weight  W  placed  there, 

AC  BC 

equal  to  W.  — V^     ;  and  if  W"  be  a  ctmstant  weight 

applied  a!i%xLV^\ntinAB,thestrainwillTaryasAC,  BC. 
This  reetaogfe,  and  coineQ[a«nt\y  the  strain,  is  a  maximum 
when  C  is  in  the  middle  of  the  line. 

If  a  wngfat  be  diffused  over  a  beam  which  is  fixed  at  one 
CDd  to  a  wiiU,  it  m$j  be  considered  as  acting  at  its  centre  of 
gravity,  which,  if  the  diffusion  be  uniform,  will  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  beam.  The  momentum  of  the 
rtrain  will  consequently  be  equal  to  half  of  that  which  would 
nsuU  from  an  equal  weight  attached  to  the  opposite  end. 

When  a  body  is  compressed  in  a  direction  perpendicular 

.  to  the  length  of  the  fibres,  the  points  of  support  being  very 

near  and  on  oppjosite  sides  of  the  place  at  which  the  rorce  is 

i^lieA,  tbe  strain  to  which  the  body  is  then  subject  has  been 

tHhd  by  Dr.  Young  the  force  of  detrusion.    Ttiis  species  of 

strain  sometimes  occurs  in  the  construction  of  machinery ; 

but  Ihw  experiments  have  yet  been  made  to  determine  the 

strength  by  which  materials  resist  it.    From  these  however 

it  appean  that  the  strength  is  proportional  to  the  area  of 

the  transverse  section,  and  diat  it  varies  firom  four-thirds  to 

twice  the  strengdi  by  which  the  same  material  would  resist 

a  strain  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

%ueh  machines  as  capstans  and  windlasses,  also  axles 
w^hich  Tvv^ftve  with  ibeir  wheoSs,  aie,  when  in  action,  sub- 
ject to  be  twisted,  so  that  their  fibres  tend  to  become  curved 
m  oblique  directions ;  and  the  strain  thus  produced  is  called 
that  of  torsion.    The  most  natural  wav  of  investigating  the 
strength  of  materials  to  resist  this  kina  of  strain  is  probably 
that   which  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Robison :  this  mecnanician 
imagined  the  cylindrical  body  to  be  composed  of  an  infinite 
iiuint>er   of  concentric  hollow  cylinders  inserted  in  each 
other ;  and,  supposing  the  whole  to  be  cut  by  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  tne  axis,  he  conceived  that  two  particles  in 
tbe  circumference  of  any  one  of  the  concentric  circles  would 
ie«tst  the  effort  to  separate  them,  by  a  force  proportional  to 
their  distance  from  the  common  axis.    Hence,  if  the  radius 
of  the  whole  cylinder  be  r,  and  that  of  any  one  of  the  in- 
teraal  cylinders  be  x ;  also,  if  F'  represent  the  force  of  co- 
beaion  between  any  two  particles  in  the  outer  cjurcumference, 

F' 
we  have  r  :  F'  : :  :c  ;  —  x.    The  last  term  expresses  the 

like  force  in  the  eircmaferenoe  of  the  cylinder,  whose  radius 

F' 
■  jt;  and  the  momeatum  of  cohesion  is  —  a:*.    But  as  all 

r 
the  particleB  fn  that  circumference  exert  the  same  power, 
tod  the  number  of  particles  is  proportional  to  x,  it  follows 

that  —  «*  wfll  r^reseat  the  torn  of  all  the  forces  in  the 

F 
)it(er,GircuialeiaBoe.Mil'^<^<ta  will  lepffsteat  the  sum 


in  a  hoUow  cylinder  whose  thickness,  in  the  direction  of  the 
radius,  is  infinitely  small  and  equal  to  dx,  Tbeii,  by  the 
rules  of  integration,  we  have  for  the  strength  of  the  whole 

F' 
cylinder  the  expression  —  a?*,  which,  between  a;  =  0  and 

a:  =  r,  becomes  —  r» ;  and  hence  the  whole  strength  of  any 

cylinder  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  radius. 

But  the  area  of  any  section  of  a  cylinder  whose  radius  is 
r  being  sf*  IT  {v  being  the  half  circumference  of  a  circle 
when  the  radius  =  1),  it  is  evident  that  F'  H  tt  will  represent 
the  lateral  cohesion  by  which  all  the  particles  resist  being 
separated  by  the  force  of  detrusion.  Therefore  the  ratio 
between  the  foroe  of  detrusion  and  that  of  torsion  will  be  as 

r*  w  to  -7-;  or  as  4jr  to  r. 

And  since  the  strength  under  the  latter  strain  depends  on 
the  radius,  it  is  evident  that  a  hollow  cylinder  must  be 
stronger  than  a  solid  one ;  the  areas  of  the  material  in  the 
transverse  sections  being  equal  to  each  other. 

MATHEMATICS  (/Aa0i|<nc,  or  fiaBtiua),  a  name  given  in 
the  first  instance  to  a  branch  of  knowledge,  not  as  descriptive 
of  its  subject-matter,  but  of  the  methods  and  consequences 
of  learning  it  The  word  fiaOtiffiQ,  and  the  Latin  disciplinct, 
by  which  it  has  been  rendered,  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
vernacular  terms  mathematics  and  discipline,  the  meanings 
of  which  have  long  since  separated.  The  properties  of 
space  and  number,  the  subject-matters  of  the  itdOq^tc*  have 
usurped  the  name ;  so  that  anything  which  relates  to  them, 
however  learnt,  is  called  mathematics :  the  Latin  word,  on 
the  contrary,  sUll  retains  the  signification  of  a  corrective 
process ;  and,  in  speaking  of  an v  branch  of  knowledge,  is 
applied  when  power  of  mind  is  derived  from  the  methods 
of  learning  it,  as  well  as  knowledge  from  the  results. 

The  origmi  use  of  the  word  mathematics  cannot  be  ga- 
thered, as  far  as  we  can  find,  from  any  express  contemporary 
authority ;  a  few  passages,  in  which  the  term  is  used  without 
explanation,  as  one  of  notoriety,  being  all  that  can  be  cited, 
and  mostly  from  Plato.  Later  writers,  as  for  instance  Ana- 
tolius  (cited  by  Heilbronner),  ad.  270.  give  the  derivation 
above  alluded  to.  But  before  the  time  of  the  last-named 
writer  the  meaning  of  the  word  had  been  extended :  thus 
the  book  of  Sextus  Empiricus  '  against  the  mathematicians* 
is,  as  Vossius  remarks,  directed  as  much  against  gramma 
rians  and  musicians  as  against  arithmeticians  ana  geome- 
ters. And  John  Tzetzes,  in  the  twelfth  centur}-,  includes 
under  tbe  aaBiifimra  nearly  what  the  universities  afterwards 
called  by  the  name  of  arts ;  calling  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
philosophy,  the  disciplines  C/ia^^ara),  and  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy,  arts  (rcxvoi),  included  under  phi- 
losophy. 

The  distinction  between  the  old  and  new  meaning  of 
mathematics  is  most  requisite  to  be  kept  in  mind,  be- 
cause arguments  are  frequently  urged  for  and  against 
mathematics,  in  which  the  discipline  is  confounded  with 
the  communication  of  facts  and  processes  about  space  and 
number;  and  because  it  is  our  intention  in  the  present 
article,  confining  ourselves  to  the  most  important  view  of 
the  science,  as  well  as  to  the  etymological  meaning  of  its 
name,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  discipline  called  ma- 
thematics. 

In  the  time  of  Plato,  which  was  probably  that  of  the  ap 
plication  of  words  which  imply  '  the  discipline'  to  that  one 
exercise  of  mind  which  consists  in  making  deductions  by 
pure  reasoning  from  the  self-evident  properties  of  space  apd 
number,  it  is  probable  that  such  restriction  of  the  word  was 
easily  justifiable.  At  present  we  have,  besides  mathema- 
tics, physics,  the  study  of  antiquity,  grammar.  &c^  which 
have  all  been  made  disciplines,  but  no  one  of  which  was 
then  entitled  to  that  appellation.  Nevertheless  it  has  hap- 
pened that  writers,  misled  partly  by  the  name  of  mathema 
tics  and  partly  by  the  pre-emmence  of  mathematical  reason 
ing  in  strictness  and  connexion,  have  spoken  as  if  it  were 
the  only  cultivator  of  the  fire  reasoning  power. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  upon  the  question  whether 
those  primary  propositions  which,  from  our  clear  apprehen- 
sion and  willing  admission  of  them,  are  called  self-evident, 
are  notions  inherent  in  the  mind,  or  deductk>ns  of  early  ex- 
perience. Except  to  mention  this  controversy,  we  have  here 
nothing  to  do  with  it  The  certainty  of  these  propositions 
is  all  that  wo  want,  and  this  is  conceded  by  both  aides.  Iha 
consideraUoa  howevw  of  the  ftindamontal  supporu  of  mar 
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tbematicftl  reuoning  it  meful  and  interesting,  and,  as  a 
safeguard,  even  necessary.  It  is  not  long  since  a  school  of 
netaph^cians  existed,  who  imagined  that  hecause  all  ma- 
thematical definitions  are  precise,  therefore  the  exact  scienoes 
are  founded  upon  definition.  It  was  not  to  them  a 
necessary  result  of  the  constitution  of  our  faculties  that 
the  three  angles  of  every  triansle  make  up  the  same 
amount,  hut  a  conseauence  of  definition,  Wnich  mieht 
hare  heen  something  else,  upon  diflbrent  suppositions.  We 
can  hardly  undertake  to  explain  what  we  do  not  understand, 
but  we  recommend  every  oeginner  in  the  subject  to  seek 
no  knowledge  about  the  chmcter  of  fundamental  propo- 
aitions  until  he  shall  have  become  well  acquainted  with 
their  consequences.  He  must  take  care  to  a!dmit  nothing 
which  is  not,  or  cannot  be  made,  most  evidently  true ;  and  he 
will  find  that  all  axioms,  as  they  are  called,  have  the  highest 
sort  of  certainty,  namely,  that  they  cannot  be  imagined 
otherwise. 

Whatever  may  be  the  metaphysical  hjrpothosis  to  which 
it  is  referred,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  real  distinction 
between  a  mathematical  aisertion  and  one  of  anv  other 
kind.  If  we  say  that  an  unsupported  bit  of  lead  will  fall  to 
the  ground,  we  state  a  (kct  of  which  we  are  as  certain,  in 
the  sense  of  reliance,  as  we  are  of  the  other  proposition  that 
two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.  But  in  the  former 
prooosition,  an  exception,  or  even  a  permanent  alteration 
of  the  law,  is  conceivable  bv  the  imagination :  in  the  latter 
the  mind  would  feel  sensible  of  absurdity  if  it  attempt^  to 
eonstruct  the  idea  of  an  enclosure  bounded  by  only  two 
straight  lines.  No  distinctive  phrases  can  be  too  strong  to 
express  the  essential  difference  of  these  two  assertions ;  but 
It  IS  a  misfortune  that  all  terms  which  create  a  sufficient 
distinction  are  linked  to  one  or  another  theory  of  the  human 
mind.  If  the  mathematical  student  can  receive  these 
terms  as  indicative  of  the  difference  of  species,  without 
bending  before  an  hypothesis  about  the  conformation  of 
his  own  reason,  he  will  do  well  to  adopt  them ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  feel  compelled  to  asrree  with  any  one  system 
of  mental  philosophy,  he  will  neither  impede  nor  advance 
his  mathematical  career. 

The  sciences  of  which  we  speak  may  be  considered  either 
as  disciplines  of  the  mind,  or  as  instruments  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  nature  and  the  advancement  of  the  arts.  In  the 
former  point  of  view  their  object  is  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  logical  deduction  by  frequent  examples;  to  rive  a  view 
of  the  difference  between  reasoning  on  probable  premises 
and  on  certain  ones,  by  the  construction  of  a  body  of  results 
which  in  no  caso  involve  any  of  the  uncertamty  arising 
from  the  previous  introduction  of  that  which  may  be  false ; 
to  form  the  habit  of  applying  the  attention  closely  to  diffi- 
culties which  can  only  be  conquered  by  thought,  and  over 
which  the  victory  is  certain  if  the  right  means  be  used ;  to 
establish  confidence  in  abstract  reasoning  by  the  exhibition 
of  processes  whose  results  may  be  verified  in  many  different 
ways;  to  help  in  enabling  the  student  to  acquire  correct 
notions  and  habits  of  generalisation ;  to  gi\*e  caution  in  re- 
coiyiug  that  which  at  first  sight  appears  good  reasoning ; 
to  instil  a  correct  estimate  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  by 
pointing  out  the  enormous  extent  of  the  consequences 
which  may  be  dovjfilop^  out  of  a  few  of  its  most  inherent 
notions,  and  its  utter  incapacity  to  imagine,  much  less  to 
attain,  the  boundary  of  knowledge ;  to  methodise  the  in- 
vention of  the  means  of  expressing  thought,  and  to  make 
apparent  the  advantages  of  system  and  analogy  in  the 
forrnatbn  of  language  and  symbols ;  to  sharpen  the  power 
of  investigation,  and  the  (kculty  of  suggesting  new  combi- 
nations of  the  resources  of  thought ;  to  enahle  the  historical 
student  to  look  at  men  of  different  races,  opinions,  and 
habits,  in  those  parts  of  their  minds  where  it  might  be  sup- 
posed d  oriori  that  all  would  moat  nearly  agree ;  and  to 
give  the  luxury  of  pursuing  a  study  in  which  self-interest 
cannot  lay  down  premises  nor  deduce  conclusions. 

As  instruments  in  the  investigation  of  nature  and  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  the  arts,  it  is  the  obiect  of  the  mathematical 
aciences  to  give  correct  habits  of  judgment  and  ready  means 
of  expression  in  matters  involving  degree  and  magnitude  of 
all  kinds ;  to  teach  the  method  of  combinmg  phenomena, 
and  ascending  from  the  complicated  fonns  of  manifesUtion 
to  the  simple  Uiw  which  regulates  them;  to  trace  the  ne- 
cessary consequences  of  any  kw,  assumed  on  suspicion,  in 
order  to  oompsre  those  consequences  with  phenomena ;  to 
construct  hvpothetical  representations  of  Uws,  or  approxi- 
Bsations  to  laws,  which  ihall  sufficiently  represent  pheno- 


mena; to  convert  prooetsea  of  known  accuracy,  bat  eoa* 
plicated  operation,  into  others  which  make  up  in  simpUoty 
for  a  certain  amount  of  inaccuracy,  and  to  doviie  meais  tor 
judging  of  that  amount  of  inaccuracy,  and  ronfioini^  it 
within  giv<;ii  limits ;  to  a^vrtain  the  must  pruboble  re«ult 
of  obserrations  or  experimenta  which  are  discordant  whh 
each  other  either  from  errors  of  measureiaent  or  unknowa 
causes  of  disturbance ;  to  point  out  the  species  of  experi- 
menta which  should  he  mane  to  obtain  a  particular  sort  of 
information,  or  to  decide  between  two  hiws  which  exiitifig 
phenomena  both  indicate  as  of  nearly  equal  credibility ;  to 
make  all  those  investigations,  which  are  necessary  for  tbc 
calculation  of  resulta  to  be  used  in  practice,  as  in  nautical 
astronomy,  application  of  force  and  machinery,  and  conduct  of 
money  transactions ;  in  a  word,  thoueh  that  word  by  itsdf 
would  have  not  presented  a  sufficienUy  precise  idea,  to  find 
out  truth  in  every  matter  in  which  nature  is  to  be  inve•t^ 
gated,  or  her  powers  and  those  of  the  mind  to  be  applied  to 
the  physical  progress  of  the  human  race,  or  their  advance* 
ment.  in  the  knowledge  of  the  material  creation. 

The  main  branches  of  mathematical  science  were  fof 
merly  stated  to  be  arithmetic  and  geometry,  springing  out 
of  the  simple  notions  of  number  and  space.  Thw  m  too 
limited  a  description.  Unquestionably  the  science  of  num- 
bers, strictly  and  demonstratively  treated,  and  that  of 
geometry,  or  the  deduction  of  the  elementmry  properties  of 
figure  from  definitions  which  are  entirely  exclusive  of  nu- 
merical considerations,  miut  be  considered  aa  the  elementary 
foundations, but  not  as  the  ultimate  divisions,  of  mathematics. 
To  them  we  must  add  the  science  of  operation,  or  algebra 
in  its  widest  sense,— the  method  of  deducing  from  symbol* 
which  imply  operations  on  magnitude,  and  which  are  to  be 
used  in  a  given  manner,  the  consequences  of  the  fundamental 
definitions.  The  leading  idea  of  this  science  is  operation  or 
process,  just  as  number  is  that  of  arithmetic,  and  soace 
and  figure  of  geometry :  it  is  of  a  more  abstnrt  and  rcflovd 
character  than  the  tatter  two,  only  because  it  does  not  im- 
mediately addreu  itself  to  notions  which  are  formed  in  the 
common  routine  of  life.  It  is  the  most  exact  of  the  exact 
sciences,  according  to  the  idea  of  their  exactness  which  is 
f^quently  entertained,  being  more  nearly  based  upon  defini- 
tion than  either  arithmetic  or  geometry.  It  is  true  that  the 
definitions  must  be  such  as  to  present  resulta  which  adroit  of 
application  to  number,  kmuso,  force,  time,  &c  or  the  science,, 
would  be  useleu  in  matnematics,  commonly  so  called ;  but' 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  a  system  of  methods  of  operation, 
based  upon  general  definitiona,  and  conducted  by  strict  logic, 
may  be  made  to  apply  either  to  arithmetic  or  geometry,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  the  generalities  of  the  defini- 
tion are  afterwards  made  specific 

The  common  division  however  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  will  not  admit  of  the  threefold  separation  just  do- 
scribed,  the  science  of  operation  being  more  or  less  mixed  up 
with  arithmetic  in  common  algebra,  and  in  ita  application  to 
geometry.     We  may  describe  this  division  as  follows : — 

1.  iWtf  ilnVAnM/tc,  subdivided  into  particutar  mnd  tuti- 
vermd  .**  the  former,  the  common  science  of  numbers  (in- 
tegral and  fractional)  and  calcuktion ;  the  tatter,  the  sricnre 
of  numbers  whh  general  symbols,  or  the  introduction  lo 
algebraical  methods,  restricted  to  purely  numerical  pro- 
cesses. The  science  which  treata  of  the  pecultar  relations 
of  numbers,  and  subdivides  them  into  clashes  poasoasing 
dittinct  properties,  is  called  the  lAfory  qf  numbers,  and  u 
an  extension  which  frequently  requires  a  higher  algebra. 

2.  Pure  Geometry,  which  investigates  the  properties  of 
figures  in  the  manner  of  Euclid,  that  is,  with  restrictions 
which  confine  the  student  to  the  straight  line  and  cirda  as 
the  means  of  operation  and  the  boundaries  of  figure. 
[Okomxtry,  p.  153.]  This  science  includes  soUd  gwmietry, 
as  far  as  figures  bounded  by  planes,  the  properties  of  the 
sphere,  cone,  and  cylinder,  sind  of  their  plane  sections ;  but 
it  does  not  allow  any  oonic  section,  except  the  straight  line 
and  circle,  to  be  employed  in  the  solution  of  problema. 

f«  3.  Algebra^  including  the  general  calculus  of  operations 
(though  this  is  not  an  elementary  branch),  and  all  methods 
which  can  be  established  without  the  aid  of  prooesaes  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  the  differential  calculus.  The  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  universal  arithmetic  is  an  oxtonded 
use  of  operations*  preceded  by  an  extended  definition  of 
their  meaning. 

*  W«  haw  MpvUnl  Um  word  fMHeaUv.  u  cfroMd  to  mh 
VM  •oowtiiDe*  ealied  nai«er»al  anUitsMk.  bol  llit  vh»*m  na%0t  I 
MT«I,  ovi«K  to  ita  Mat  obrtow  to  Umm  vlie  Hirtirf  algrbn,  ikfll  i 
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A.  AppUcdiion  of  Algebra  to  Geomeiry.-^Thk  includes 
trigonometry,  and  all  those  ports  of  geometry  in  which 
pnibleiDf  an  numerically  solved,  and  the  method  of  Euclid 
is  ahaodooed.  Thus  it  includes  the  conic  sections  as  com- 
moaij  taught ;  tfnd  in  its  higher  parts  is  an  application  of 
the  differential  calculus,  as  well  as  of  algehra. 

S.  Differential  and  Integral  Co/cu/iw.— Under  this  term 
we  include  the  general  theory  of  limits,  that  is,  all  digested 
methods  of  operation,  in  which  the  limits  of  ratios  are  used 
as  algebraical  quantities  under  speciflt  symbols.  This  dis- 
tinction i&  necessary,  since  the  notion  of  a  limit,  and  even 
propoaitions  which  belong  to  the  differential  calculus  in 
e\erylbing  but  form,  are  contained  in  the  elements  of 
Suclid,  and  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  georoetiy. 
The  caleu/ui  (^  differencei  and  the  calculus  qf  variations 
Mie  usually  placed  under  this  head :  the  former,  in  its  ele- 
mentary part8»  might  be  referred  to  common  algebra ;  the 
latter  is  an  extension  of  the  differential  calculus. 

The  division  of  the  mathematical  sciences  into  cure  and 
mixed  is  convenient  in  some  respects,  though  liable  to  lead 
to  mistake.  By  the  former  term  is  understood  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  all  the  preceding  list ;  by  the  latter,  their 
application  to  the  sciences  which  have  matter  for  their  sub- 
ject, to  mechanics,  optics,  &c.  But  considering  that  in  all 
tbtte  subjects  a  few  simple  principles  are  the  groundwork 
of  the  whole  deduction,  they  might  be  explained  as  intended 
to  answer  two  distinct  questions :  first,  what  are  the  eonse- 
queoces  of  such  and  such  assumptions  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  matter  ?  secondly,  are  these  consequences  found  to 
be  true  of  matter  as  it  exists,  and  are  the  assumptions 
therefore  to  be  also  regarded  as  true  ?  In  the  reply  to  the 
ftrst  question,  the  science  is  wholly  mathematical ;  to  the 
lecona,  wholly  experimental  in  its  processes,  and  induc- 
ti'i^  Vxx  lis  xeasonings ;  and  this  is  the  mixture  from 
which  the  jo'mt  a;avKer  to  both  questions  derives  its  name, 
and  not  from  any  difference  between  its  mathematics  and 
those  of  the  pure  sciences.  Again,  a  science  does  not  take 
the  name  of  mixed  mathematics  simply  because  it  is  possi- 
ble to  apply  mathematical  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  its 
legitimate  conclusions :  such  a  use  of  terms  would  be  tritling 
with  distinctions,  since  it  would  bring  political  economy, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  almost  every  part  of  natural  know- 
ledge, under  the  same  head  as  mechanics  and  hydrostatics. 
The  words  in  question  should  be  reserved  to  denote  those 
branobm  of  inquiry  in  which  few  and  simple  axioms  are 
mathematioally  shown  to  be  sufficient  for  the  deduction,  if 
Dot  of  all  phenomena,  at  least  of  all  which  are  most  promi- 
nenr.  Taking  the  leading  ideas  of  the  mixed  sciences  in- 
%tead  of  their  technical  names,  we  may  describe  them  as 
relating  to  motion,  pressure,  resistance,  light,  heat,  sound, 
electricity,  and  magnetism.  As  disciplines,  it  is  their  main 
object  to  teach  the  true  method  of  inquiry  into  the  laws, 
and,  fio  far  as  can  be  known,  the  causes,  of  material  pheno- 
mena ;  as  instruments,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  one  word 
about  them.  Two  only  have  not  been  mentioned :  the  first, 
astronomy,  wluch  belongs  to  more  than  one  of  the  preced- 
ing'; tiie  second,  the  theory  of  probabilities,  of  which,  though 
placed  among  the  mixed  sciences,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther its  proper  place  is  not  in  the  first  list. 

The  most  important  question  connected  with  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  is  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be 
taught  as  disciplines  of  the  mind.  This  concerns  all  who 
consider  any  branch  of  knowledge  in  that  light ;  and,  as 
education  spreads,  this  view  of  the  subject  will  become  of 
more  and  more  consequence.  Vitally  essential  as  these 
sciences  are  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  of  life,  we  feel, 
in  regard  to  this  brsnch  of  their  utility,  in  the  situation  of 
those  who  know  that  they  must  and  will  be  attended  to, 
because  their  ccdtivation  is  necessary  to  the  supply  of  wants 
fihicb  aU  can  feel,  and  the  promotion  of  interests  which  all 
can  understand.  *  It  is  not  so  with  the  first-mentioned  ob- 
ject of  their  study,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  for  the  wants  of 
life  being  as  easily  supplied  by  the  results  of  an  illogical  as 
of  a  logica}  system  (provided  only  that  vicious  reasoning  be 
not  allowed  to  produce  absolute  falsehood),  the  facilities 
which  laxity  of  reasoning  affords  in  the  mere  attainment  of 
revolts  will  always  recommend  it  to  those  whose  main  object 
it  is  to  apply  Ibe  fruits  of  calculation  to  the  uses  of  life. 
Such  has  been,  and,  we  are  afraid,  will  continue  to  be,  the 
tendency  of  the  great  advance  which  the  last  century  made 
in  apnlieation^ 

All  we  should  positively  contend  for  is  the  necessity  of 
IDskiitg  the  entrance  to  the  study  as  strict  and  rigorous  as 


reason  can  make  it,  to  all  who  are  to  receive  liberal  educa- 
tion. In  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  many  opinions 
prevail,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  formal  stan- 
dard of  rigour.  Add  to  this,  that  with  a  certain  degree  of  expe- 
rience in  the  estimation  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  comparatively 
immaterial  which  of  several  different  methods  is  adopted ; 
either  may  be  rigorous  if  properly  understood,  and  if  the  habit 
of  reducing  looseness  of  phraseology,  or  dangerous  abbrevia- 
tion of  logic,  to  strict  definition  and  formal  deduction,  shall 
first  have  been  well  formed.  To  assist  in  gaining  this  end, 
we  should  propose — 

First,  that  no  student  should  be  allowed  to  enter  upon 
the  use  of  language  in  mathematical  reasoning  until  he  has 
acquired  more  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  assertion, 
denial,  and  deduction,  than  can  be  obtained  from  previous 
education  as  now  given :  this  to  be  done  by  the  study  of  the 
elements  of  logic. 

Secondly,  that  no  consideration  of  facilitv  or  practical 
convenience  should  prevent  the  first  study  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry  from  being  strictly  demonstrative,  and  for- 
mally rigorous :  rigour  being  defined  to  consist  in  explicit 
statement  of  every  assumption,  and  logical  treatment  of 
every  inference. 

On  the  first  of  the  preceding  recommendations  we  shall 
onlv  observe,  that  in  order  to  distinguish  between  accurate 
and  inaccurate  inference,  an  acquaintance  with  the  exact 
extent  of  meaning  of  the  several  modes  of  communication 
is  absolutely  necessary.  This  cannot  be  learnt  from  the  or- 
dinary use  of  language,  which  abounds  in  implications  to 
be  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the  speaker,  the  con- 
text of  the  words,  or  the  tone  in  which  they  are  delivered. 
Before  the  phrases  of  demonstration  can  be  made  to  convey 
a  meaning  limited  in  both  directions,  the  strict  use  of  lan- 
guage must  be  made  a  study;  if  this  be  neglected,  the 
words  of  any  book  may  pass  between  the  teacher  and  the 
learner,  but  no  precaution  has  been  taken  to  secure  their  con- 
veying the  proper  meaning,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 
On  the  second  recommendation,  we  must  first  explain 
tliat  we  hold  many  points  of  controversy  very  cheap,  as  far 
as  thev  concern  the  discipline  given  by  the  most  elementary 
brancnes  of  mathematics.  It  matters  nothing,  in  our  view 
of  the  case,  whether  an  axiom  be  really  incapable  of  proof, 
or  whether  the  substitution  of  another  would  or  would  not 
place  the  science  on  a  more  simple  basis.  The  habit  to  be 
formed  is  that  of  tracing  necessary  consequences  from  given 
premises  by  elementary  logical  steps :  the  premises  to  be 
true  or  false,  the  consequences  to  be  true  if  tne  premises  be 
true,  and  dubious  (not  necessarily  false)  if  the  premises  be 
false.  The  only  error  which,  at  the  stage  in  question,  it  is 
intended  to  avoid,  is  the  deduction,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, of  that  which  is  not  so.  The  mind  of  the  learner 
however  is  allowed  to  dwell  too  much  at  the  outset  on  the  ab- 
solute truth  or  falsehold  of  the  conclusions,  to  the  neglect  of 
their  connection  with  the  premises :  hence  it  arises  that 
when  a  process  occurs  in  which  it  is  essential  to  examine  that 
connection  for  its  own  sake,  it  is  the  universal  complaint  that 
beginners  find  difficulty  and  obscurity.  From  what  other 
cause  arises  the  dislike  of  the  indirect  demonstration? 
[Absurdum,  Rbductio  ad.] 

Unfortunately  for  the  mental  progress  of  the  student,  he 
is  often  allowed  to  use  premises  of  an  easy  form,  in  cases 
where  a  complete  preparation  for  the  subject  would  require 
more  extended  first  principles  and  greater  prolixity  of  de- 
duction. To  this,  as  before  observed,  no  objection  can  be 
taken  in  itself,  provided  that  no  consequences  be  admitted 
except  the  legitimate  ones.  But  something  more  is  ad- 
mitted :  the  pupil  is  presented,  in  consideration  of  his  atten- 
tion to  one  set  of  premises,  with  the  consequences  of  ano- 
ther, and  is  allowed  to  make  believe  that  he  has  come  fairly 
by  the  latter.  Thus,  by  a  theory  which  applies  only  to  the 
ratio  of  number  to  number,  he  is  permitted  to  draw  general 
conclusions  upon  all  ratios.  When,  in  opposition,  we  advise 
that  the  first  studies  should  be  demonstrative  and  rigorous, 
we  do  not  imply,  for  instance,  that  the  more  difficult  system 
should  in  all  cases  be  preferred  to  the  less  complete  but 
more  simple :  we  confine  ourselves  to  insisting  tnat  what- 
ever the  premises  may  be,  the  conclusions  should  really 
follow ;  and  that  if  the  latter  be  necessarily  of  a  limited 
character,  the  limitation  should  be  stated. 

.The  work  of  Euclid  is  preferable,  in  our  opinion,  to  any 
system  which  has  been  proposed  to  supply  its  place ;  simply 
because  the  dependence  of  conclusions  upon  premises  is 
more  distinct  than  in  any  other  geometrical  writing.    Tho 
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Mbets  with  which  it  thoandt  are  triflet  which  oan  he  re- 
nedied  u  they  are  met  with ;  and  though  there  ars  fieldom 
three  propositionf  together*  one  or  other  of  which  will  not 
call  for  fome  remark  fVom  the  teacher,  yet  such  b  Buc1id« 
that  thete  very  faults,  properly  noted,  are  of  more  ralue  than 
the  i(Teater  elegance  and  more  artificial  process  of  less  for- 
mallv  rigorous  writers.  Of  the  part  relating  to  fboportion 
we  shall  treat  under  that  word. 

The  necessity  of  a  demonstrati?e  system  of  arithmetic  is 
practically  denied,  in  this  country  at  least,  hy  the  use  of  a 
set  of  dogmatical  rules.  Such  training  would  he  less  pre- 
judicial if  the  notions  of  the  student  on  rrasoning  were 
more  settled,  so  that  he  could  receive  these  rules  with  some 
fitting  idea  of  their  purpose,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  knowledge.  As  it  is,  he  has  no  other 
yjew  of  arithmetic  presented  to  him,  and  his  conceptions  of 
number  are  allowed  to  be  first  fettered,  and  afterwsrds  led 
astray,  by  ideas  derived  sometimes  from  the  reception  of  the 
conventional  for  the  necessary,  sometimes  fVom  modifica- 
tions of  truth  which  are  convenient  in  practice  though  un- 
sound in  theory.  Such  an  addition  to  his  stock  of  mathema- 
tical power  predisposes  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  shifts  by 
which  rigour  is  avoided  in  other  parts  of  the  science ;  and 
an  arithmetic  from  which  both  sequence  and  accuracy  of 
thought  have  been  excluded  is  the  asylum  of  geometry 
against  truth,  when  the  latter  becomes  too  difficult  fbr  an 
unenergetic,  that  is  untrained,  power  of  investigation. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  some  references  to 
works  on  the  history  of  mathematics,  a  subject  lo  connected 
with  that  of  the  other  sciences,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say  anything  on  it  in  few  words.  The  great  work  of 
Montucia,  continued  (fVom  his  papers  partly)  by  Lalande, 
'Histoire  des  Ifath^matiques,'  4  vols..  Pahs,  1799-1802,  is 
the  most  accessible  source  of  information  for  the  reader 
who  desires  some  detail.  The  bibliography  of  Murhard, 
*  Littermtur  der  Mathematischen  Wissenschaften,'  Leipzig, 
1797,  will  be  found  a  utcM  accompaniment  in  the  verifica- 
tion of  dates.  The  work  of  Kiistner, '  Geschichte  der  Ma- 
thematik,'  Gottingen,  1 796,  is  more  precise  in  its  account 
of  individual  labours  than  that  of  Montucia,  but  does  not 
embrace  so  larse  a  field.  The  works  of  Bossut,  nameljr, 
the  preface  to  the  mathematical  part  of  the  '  Encyclopedic 
MMhodique '  and  the  *  Histoire  des  Math^matiques,'  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Pans,  1810,  are  written  in  an  interesting  manner;  and 
the  latter  (which  was  translated  by  Bonnvcastle)  brings  some 
parts  of  the  history  later  than  its  predecessors.  Oossali's 
'  Origine  dell'  Algebra,'  2  vols.  4to.,  Parma,  1 799,  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  early  Italisn  algebra :  its  successor  in  the  same 
subject,  '  Histoire  des  Sciences  Matb6matiques  en  Italic,* 
Paris,  1838,  by  M.  Libri  (of  which  two  volumes  only  have 
appeared,  fbur  more  being  understood  as  intended),  bids 
fkir  to  be  veir  valuable  firom  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
citations.  Much  on  the  subjects  of  algebra,  logarithms, 
and  trigonometrical  tables  msy  be  found  in  Dr.  Hutton's 
Tracts  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1812),  and  in  the  preface  of  his  Lo- 
rarithmt.  The  work  of  Montucia, '  R^herches  sur  la  Qua- 
drature da  Cerde,*  reprinted  with  additions  in  1831,  is 
complete  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  There  is  a  work 
on  a  kindred  subject  which  we  have  never  seen,  Reimer, 
*HisCoria  ProblematisdeCubi  Duplicatione.'CJottingcn,  1798. 
Delambre's '  Rapport  Historique  sur  les  Progr^  des  Msth6- 
matiques  depuis  1 789,*  Paris,  1 810,  is  the  least  specific  of  his 
historical  works,  but,  points  of  nationality  apart,  is  accurate. 
Professor  Peacock's  article  on  arithmetic  in  the '  Encyclopae- 
dia Metropolitana,*  and  his  report  on  Analpis.  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  British  Aseociation,'  are 
fall  of  historical  information  of  the  most  precise  character. 
Some  notices  of  early  English  mathematicians,  enough  to 
guide  the  reader  to  sources  of  information,  are  contained  in 
the  'Companion  to  the  Almanac*  fbr  1837,  and  in  the  '  Ma- 
gaaine  of  popular  Science,'  Noa.  18,  20.  and  22.  The  ele- 
venth volume  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Brussels* 
contains  the  *  Aper9u  Historique,*  &c  of  M.  (;hasles,  a  his- 
tory of  geometry  and  a  complete  account  of  its  modem 
progrcM. 

Amon^  works  of  older  date,  which  are  often  cited,  we 
may  notice  Waid%  'Lives  of  the  Oresham  Professors,' 
London,  1760;  Heflbronner*s  *  Historia  Matheseos  Uni- 
Tenss,'  Leipxig,  1 742,  does  not  deserve  that  title,  but  conUins 
an  immense  quantity  of  information  on  the  antient  part ; 
G.  J.  VoMius,  '  De  quatttor  Artibus  potmlaribus,*  Amster- 
dam, 1650,  contains  a  large  number  m  oates  and  short  bio- 
gntphical  accounts;  to  BlaQcanu,  'Do  Mathematioarttm 


Naturi  DtsMTtatio.*  Bologna.  1615.  is  appended  aehtuDo. 
logical  list  of  mathematicians  up  to  the  titDc  of  Galileo ; 
the  *  Scole  Mathematics'  of  Peter  Ramus,  Frankfort  1627^ 
contains  many  historical  notices.  The  number  of  wriungs 
which  might  be  referred  to  as  incidentally  afibcdtag  iafec^ 
mation  is  of  course  numerous. 

MATHEWS.  CHARLES,  an  eminent  comediaD.  was 
bom  on  the  28th  of  June,  1776,  and  educated  at  Merchant 
Tailon'  School  His  father.  Mr.  James  Mathews,  was  a 
bookseller  in  the  Strand,  and  intended  Charles,  who  was 
his  seventh  son,  to  follow  the  business.  A  strong  and  early 
inclination  for  the  stage  however  induced  the  son.  after  two 
or  three  attempts  in  private,  to  make  his  d^ut  as  an  ama- 
teur in  the  parts  of  Richmond  in  *  Richard  III..'  and  Bow- 
kit  in  '  The  Son-in-Law,'  at  the  Richmond  theatre,  Satur- 
day, Sept.  7,  1793 ;  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  1794,  he  made 
his  fi ret  appearance  as  a  regular  comedian  at  the  Theatre- 
royal,  Dublin,  for  the  benefit  of  Mn.  Wells,  and  in  the  cha- 
ractera  of  Jacob  in  *  The  Chapter  of  Accidents.'  and  Lingo 
in  *  The  Agreeable  Surprise.'  In  1 797  Mr.  Mathews  mar- 
ried his  first  wife.  Miss  Blixa  Kirkham  Strong,  the  daughter 
of  a  physician  at  Exeter.  She  died  at  York  in  1602 ;  and 
in  1803  Mr.  Mathews  was  united  to  his  second  and  sur- 
viving wife.  Miss  Anne  Jackson,  at  that  time  a  member 
with  nimsdf  of  the  York  companv.  On  the  15th  of  May 
in  the  same  year  Mr.  Mathews  made  his  flnt  how  to  a  Lon- 
don audience  at  the  Havmarket  theatre,  and  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1804,  his  first  appearance  at  Drury-Lane.  in 
the  character  of  Don  Manuel,  m  '  She  would  and  she  woukl 
not.'  On  Wednesday,  April  12.  1808.  at  the  Theatre-royal, 
Hull,  he  made  his  first  trial  of  those  popular  performanres. 
bis  '  Entertainments*  and  *  At  Homes.*  by  the  rsdul  of  his 
'  Mail-Coach  Adventures,  or  Rambles  in  Yorkshire.*  On 
the  22nd  of  July.  1814.  Mr.  Mathews  was  severely  itgured 
by  being  thrown  out  of  a  tilbury  in  which  be  was  driving 
his  friend  Mr.  Terry.  The  efiTects  of  this  unfortunate  acci- 
dent he  felt  to  the  last  day  of  his  lif^  On  the  2nd  of  April, 
1818.  he  commenced  his  extraordinaiy  engagement  with 
Mr.  Arnold  of  the  English  Opera  House,  and  gave  his  first 
'  At  Home'  in  London,  an  entertainment  which  he  repeated 
thh'tv-nine  nights  to  overflowing  houses.  In  1822  he  paid 
his  Drat  visit  to  New  York,  returned  to  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing yesr,  and  in  1824  produced  his  entertaiumeot  en- 
titled *  A  Trip  to  America.'  In  January,  1828,  he  accepted 
a  short  engagement  at  Drury-Lane,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  became  joint  proprietor  with  Mr.  Yates  of 
the  Adelphi  theatre,  by  the  purchase  of  his  deceased  friend 
Mr.  Terry's  share.  In  1834  he  again  visited  America,  but 
was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  prematurely,  having 
played  only  thirtv  nights.  On  Tuesday,  28th  of  June,  1836 
(hiH  birth-day),  ne  expired  at  Plymouth,  after  considerable 
suffering,  aged  fifty-nme,  and  was  buried  in  the  vestibule 
of  St.  Andrew's  church  in  that  town.  As  a  comedian  Mr. 
Mathews  ranked  deservedly  high ;  but  bis  greatest  popu- 
larity was  certainly  achieved  by  his  wonderful  talent  for 
personation  and  imitation,  in  the  exercise  of  which  his 
kind  heart  as  well  as  good  taste  kept  him  guiltless  of  offence 
even  to  the  most  sensitive  of  those  whose  peculiarities  of 
voice,  manner,  or  person  he  so  happily  sbsumed.  In  pri- 
vate life  Mr.  Mathews  was  univeniaUy  respected,  and  uith 
him  the  stage  lost  a  perfect  gentleman  as  well  as  a  distin- 
guished professor.  His  memoirs,  partly  autobiographical,  and 
edited  by  his  widow,  have  been  recently  published  in  8vo. 

MAThI'OLA,  a  genus  of  cruriferoua  plants  with  taper- 
ing pods,  converging  stigmas  thickened  at  the  back,  a  cal}  x 
with  two  saccate  sepals,  and  compre^ed  seeds  arranged  in 
a  single  row  and  surrounded  by  a  thin  membranous  border. 
It  consists  of  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants  in- 
habiting the  warm  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean, 
and  extending  eastwards  into  Penia  and  some  of  the 
southern  Asiatic  provinces  of  Ru^ia.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  species  are  known  to  botanists,  among  which  are  thuse 
which  form  the  stocks  and  gilliflowen  of  gardens,  sweet 
scented  biennials  much  valu^  for  the  bea«ty  and  variety 
of  their  many-coloured  flowers.  The  principal  source  of 
these  has  been  Mathiola  incana.  to  which  are  to  be  assigned 
the  hoary-leaved,  or  ten-week  stocks :  Brompton.  and 
queen*s ;  and  M.  glabrata,  which  comprahends  the  smooth- 
leaved,  or  green  wallflower^leaved  stocks:  it  is  however 
probable  that  the  numerous  varieties  now  common  in  gar^ 
dens  under  the  name  of  German  and  Russian  stocks  hava 
been  procured,  at  least  in  part,  by  muling  the  fbrmer  spedes 
with  tome  of  the  tad-cotoured  spedea  of  the  genua.    Thd 
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latter  are  eaUed  Luperias  by  De  Candolle,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  dingy  flowers,  which  are  exceedingly  fragrant 
at  night,  but  at  no  other  time.  M.  livida,  trbtis,  and  L.  odo* 
ralisaima  are  the  best  known  of  them,  and  are  frequently 
oultiTated  in  greenhouses. 

MATILDA,  or  MAUD,  Empress.    [HBriHY  I.,  II.J 

MiTILDA,  Countess  of  Tuscany.    [Gregory  VU.J 

MATLOCK.    [Derbyshire.] 

MATRASS,  a  glass  chemical  vessel,  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  digesting,  boiling,  and  distillation,  and  sometimes 
while  one  is  used  as  the  body,  another  serves  as  the  receiver 
in  tbe  lastrmentioned  operation.  Florence  flasks  are  very 
commonly  used  for  these  purposes,  and  they  answer  ad- 
mirably, on  aocount  of  the  excellent  nature  of  the  glass, 
which  IS  such  as  to  resist  the  effects  of  sudden  alterations 
of  temperature.  Sometimes  matrasses  are  very  conveniently 
fonnea  with  flat  bottoms,  instead  of  their  being  round  as  in 
oi]«flas)^s. 

MATRIX,  or  GANGTJE.  Metallic  ores  are  seldom 
found  unmixed  in  the  places  in  which  they  occur ;  they 
not  only  aocompony  each  other,  but  are  frequently  associated 
with  useless  stony  bodies,  and  these  are  called  the  matrix, 
or  gangue. 

It  aUo  happens  that  ores  in  some  cases  become  ^ngues 
with  relation  to  more  precious  minerals ;  those  which  may 
be  distinguished  as  metallic  gangues  are  iipn  pyrites,  spa- 
tbose  iron-ore,  oxide  of  iron,  hydrate  of  iron,  and  blende ; 
the  earthy  f»angues  are  usually  quarts,  felspar,  limestone, 
carbonate  of  barytes,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  barytes, 
and  fluor-spar. 

MATRONS,  JURY  OF.  When  a  widow  alleges  herself 
to  be  with  child  by  her  late  husband,  and  it  is  suspected 
that  she  is  not  pregnant,  or  not  so  by  the  husband,  a  writ 
da  xantre  inspiciendo  may  be  obtained  out  of  chancery,  on 
behalf  of  \W  tiext  heir,  whose  rights  might  be  prejudice  by 
a  supposititious,  or  spuvWus,  chfld.  Under  this  writ  a  jury 
of '  oiserwel  and  lawful  women*  is  impannelled,  to  try,  by  in- 
spection of  her  ]>erson  (et  ubera  et  ventrem  traotando),  whe- 
ther the  widow  is  with  child  or  not,  and  if  with  child,  to 
inquire  of  the  time  of  conception,  and  of  that  of  the  ex- 
pected delivery.  If  the  widow  be  found  to  be  pregnant,  the 
dfteriC  on  returning  the  writ,  certifies  the  court  of  eommon 
pleas  to  this  effect ;  whereupon  the  widow,  unless  she  be 
remarried  (in  which  case  she  is  not  to  be  taken  from  her 
husband),  is  to  be  kept  in  a  castle,  or  other  safe  place,  until 
her  delivery,  in  order,  as  fkr  as  possible,  to  prevent  any  child 
being  improperly  introduced  as  the  issue  of  the  husband,  to 
the  disherison  of  the  heir.  (Bracton,  lib.  2,  cap.  32 ;  Croke, 
Elii.,  566  ;  6  Vesey,  260 ;  21  Viner's  Abr..  647.) 

In  the  parliament  roll  of  9  Edw.  II.  (1  Rot  Pwl,  353, 
354X  is  a  curious  proceedings  instituted  on  the  13th  July, 

1315,  by  the  sisters  and  coheirs  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  died  on  the  30th  June,  13)4,  to  recover 
their  inheritance  out  of  the  king's  hands,  notwithstanding 
the  alleged  preenan^  of  the  countesN  his  widow.  At  the 
paxUament  neld  in  January  following  (more  than  eighteen 
months  aflat  the  death  of  the  earl),  the  king's  sergeants  in- 
sisted that  it  was  still  the  duty  of  the  crown  to  retain  pos- 
session of  tbe  estate  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  expected  offspnng, 
whose  birth  had  Jrom  natural  eauses  (permittente  naturd) 
been  so  long  deferred;  and  it  was  not  until  Easter  term, 

1316,  that  the  impediment  was  treated  as  removed. 

A  jury  of  matrons  is  also  summoned  to  inquire  into  the 
fact  of  pregnancy  in  eases  where  a  woman  convicted  of  trea- 
son or  felony,  upon  sentence  of  death  being  pronounced, 
pleads,  in  stay  of  execution,  that  she  is  with  child.  If  the 
matrons  impuinelkd  to  tiy  this  allegation  find  it  to  be 
true,  the  oonriet,  whether  she  bo  married  or  unmarried,  is 
respited  until  after  her  delivery.  In  some  of  the  cases 
reported,  the  matrons  have  been  directed  to  inquire  whether 
tbe  convict  is  qmek  with  child ;  in  other  cases,  and  those  by 
far  more  numerous,  the  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  general, 
namely,  pregnant  or  not  pregnant.  (Hawkins,  P.  &.,  book 
ii,  cap.  51,  sec  9  )  As  the  chWd  is  now  known  to  have  the 
tame  degree  of  foetal  life  before  as  after  the  change  of  posi- 
tion which  occaaions  the  sensation  called  quickening,  the 
latter  fbrm  of  the  inquiry  appears  to  be  not  only  the  more 
bttmane  but  also  the  more  correct ;  more  especially  as  the 
law  has  now  rejected  the  distinction  between  quick  and  not 


qiiiok,  in  cases  of  attempts  to  procure  abortioni.  (7  Will.  IV. 
k  I  Viet.,  a  85,  a.  6.)  After  deUvery  the  convict  is  not  to 
bt  eieented  without  ao  award  of  execution  by  the  court.  But 
^ictt  otlltd  i^on  to  tay  wl^  execution  should  not  be 


awarded  against  her,  the  convict  cannot  plead  that  she  is 
again  with  child ;  such  further  pregnancy  being  considered 
not  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  suspending,  for  a  second 
time,  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The  gaoler  is,  under 
such  circumstances,  punishable  for  his  negligence.  But  if 
the  ground  of  the  first  postponement  was  the  preservation 
of  the  infant,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  life  or 
the  second  child  should  be  sacrificed. 

The  form  of  proceeding  where  a  woman  alleges  herself 
to  be  with  child  by  her  late  husband,  which  is  described  in 
the  passage  of  Bracton  already  referred  to,  is  evidently  taken 
from  the  Roman  form  of  proceeding  in  a  similar  case,  as 
described  in  Dig.  25,  tit  4,  'De^Inspiciendo  Ventre,  custo- 
diendoque  Partu.' 

MATSYS,  QUINTIN,  an  eminent  painter,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1460,  is  said  to  have  followed  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith  or  farrier  till  he  was  at  least  twenty  years  of  age. 
His  emitting  his  trade  to  take  up  painting  has  been  ascribed 
to  different  causes.  The  story  that  has  gained  most  credit 
(perhaps  because  it  is  the  most  romantic)  is  that  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  woman  whose  father  was  resolved  she 
should  marry  none  but  an  artist  At  all  events  he  appears 
to  have  had  great  talents :  his  manner  is  singular,  and  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  other  master ;  his  design  is  correct 
and  true  to  nature,  and  his  colouring  forcible.  His  pictures 
are  carefully  finished,  though  rather  dry  and  hard.  It  is 
thought  by  competent  judges,  that  if  he  had  been  in  Italy, 
and  studied  the  antioue  and  the  great  masters  of  the  Ro- 
man school,  he  woula  have  been  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Eainters  of  the  Low  Countries.  Though  he  generally  took 
is  subjects  from  ordinary  life,  he  sometimes  ventured  with 
success  into  the  higher  departments  of  the  art  One  in- 
stance of  this  is  a  •  Descent  from  the  Cross,*  painted  for  the 
cathedral  of  Antwerp,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  that  city. 
His  most  remarkable  and  best  known  picture  is  that  of  the 
*  Two  Misers,*  of  which  there  are  numerous  copies.  The 
picture  in  the  Royal  Ciallery  at  'Windsor  is  supposed  to  be 
the  original,  but  Dr.  Waagen  does  not  think  it  equal  to  its 
reputation.  On  the  other  hand  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  a  *  Mary  Magdalen,'  half-lengtn,  three-quarters  the 
size  of  life,  in  the  f^lery  at  Oorsham  House,  the  seat  of 
Lwd  Methuen.  His  drawings  are  extremely  rare.  He 
died  at  Antwerp  in  1529. 

MATTER  is  the  name  given  to  every  thing  which  is  not 
mind.  Such  seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  defining  tbe 
word;  and  though  the  definition  may  appear  to  assume 
that  mind  is  not  matter,  the  contrary  oi;  which  has  been 
contended  by  the  class  of  writers  called  materialists  [Ma- 
terialism], yet  it  does  not  really  do  so.  For  whatever 
theory  may  he  adopted  as  to  the  nature  of  mind,  whether 
it  is  considered  as  a  separate  principle  from  matter,  or 
merely  as  a  different  manifestation  of  the  same  principle, 
the  word  mind  is  indifferently  retained ;  and  our  definition 
may  consequently  be  at  once  reconciled  with  the  materialist 
theory  by  paraphrasing  it  thus:— matter  is  the  name  givea 
to  the  substance  composing  the  universe,  under  all  its  dif- 
ferent modifications,  excepting  only  that  one  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  mind« 

Matter  then  is  the  name  for  that  out  of  which  all  objects 
external  to  the  mind  are  thought  to  be  oompc^ed,  the  quea- 
tion  being  reserved,  whether  the  mind  is  or  is  not  composed 
of  the  same  substance.  What  this  substance  is,  to  which 
the  name  of  matter  is  ffiven,  we  do  not  know,  and  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Various  speculations  have  been  made 
as  to  its  nature,  and  theories  formed  concerning  the  manner 
of  its  composition ;  but  these  have  no  better  basis  than  eon- 
jecture.  Other  speculations  have  been  made  as  to  whether 
ih&te  is  such  a  thing  as  matter  or  not ;  and  some  philoso 
phers  have  seen  in  the  solid  world  around  us  nothing  but  a 
creation  of  the  mind.    [Bbrkeley  ;  Idealism.] 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  here  into  any  of  these  spe- 
culations. It  is  sufficient  to  know  and  say  that  man,  sub 
ject  to  certain  affections  of  his  senseo,  is  led  to  assign  tboee 
afifections  to  an  external  cause.  This  external  cause  is  that 
which  he  calls  matter.  What  this  matter  is  ^n  itself  he 
knows  not  He  knows  only  its  capability  of  producing  in 
him  certain  affections,  the  ordinary  affections  of  the  five 
senses  (sensations,  as  they  are  called),  and  those  which  give 
tbe  ideas  of  extension  and  resistance.  Thas,  having  al- 
ready supposed  something  without,  he  pronounces  these 
to  be  qualities  of  that  something ;  ignorant  all  the  while 
what  that  something  is,  and  knowing  it  only  as  the  suih 
itratum  of  the  qualities. 
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MATTHEW,  ST..  the  Apostle  and  Evdngelist,  was  a 
native  of  Galilee,  and  a  publican  or  collector  of  customs 
and  tribute  under  the  Romans.  While  employed  in  his 
office  at  the  city  of  Capernaum,  he  was  called  by  Clirist  to 
follow  him  (Mait,  ix.  9),  and  was  afterwards  chosen  to  be 
one  of  the  apostles  {Mati,  x.  3).  An  account  which  cor- 
responds in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  conversion  of  Matthew 
as  related  by  himself  is  given  by  Mark  (ii.  1 4),  and  Luke 
(V.  27),  respecting  a  publican  named  Levi,  the  son  of  Al- 
phsDus.  Grotius  and  others  have  supposed  that  Matthew 
and  Levi  were  different  persons,  whose  conversion  took 
place  at  the  same  time ;  but  if  so,  why  should  Matthew 
relate  his  own  conversion  and  omit  all  mention  of  that  of 
Levi?  As  the  three  narratives  plainly  refer  to  the  same 
time  and  place,  and  as  Levi  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
apostles,  nor  in  any  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament, 
wo  may  safely  conclude  that  Matthew  and  Levi  are  names  of 
the  same  person.  Perhaps  Levi  was  his  proper  name  and 
Matthew  a  surname  ^iven  him  after  his  conversion,  as  that 
of  Peter  was  to  Simon.  The  Hebrew  word  Matthew 
(iTilD)  signifies  a  ^/i  of  Jehovah,  from  IHO,  a  jp/t, 

^na  \TM,  to  give. 

In  the  Aeteqfthe  Apostlet  (i.  13),  Matthew  is  mentioned 
with  the  other  apostles  as  remaining  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ  His  subsequent  history  is  quite  un- 
certain. According  to  Socrates,  an  ecclesiastical  historian 
of  the  fifth  century,  he  went  to  Ethiopia  (Soc^  Hitt,  Ece.^ 
lib.  i.,  c.  19) ;  but  according  to  another  tradition,  to  Parthia. 
It  has  been  a  commonly  received  ooinion  that  he  was  put 
to  death  at  Naddabar,  a  citv  in  Btniopia  (Cave*s  Lives  qf 
the  Apostles,  p.  178),  but  Heracleon,  a  Valentinian  of  the 
second  centur}*,  mentions  him  among  those  of  the  apostles 
who  escaped  martyrdom.  The  passage  is  cited  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Stromata,  lib.  iv.,  p.  502  B). 

MATTHEW,  ST.,  THE  GOSPEL  OF,  U  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  ascribed  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  early  Christian  writers  to  the  apostle  Matthew. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  language  in  which  this 
gospel  was  composed!  That  it  was  MTitten  in  Hebrew  (by 
which  we  are  to  understand  the  Syro-Chaldaio  dialect 
apoken  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ),  and  that  it  was 
composed  for  the  Jewish  Christians,  is  asserted  by  Papias 
(Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecc.,  iii.  39).  Irenrous  {Ibid,,  v.  8),  Origen 
ilbid,,vi.  25),  Eusebius  (Ibid.,  iii.  24),  and  Jerome  {Com- 
ment.  in  Malt.,  prcef.,  and  De  Vir.  lUust,  c.  3) ;  and  their 
account  is  followed  by  others  of  the  early  Christian  vrriters. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  in  favour  of  a  Greek  ori- 
ginal that  these  testimonies  are  inconclusive,  for  that  Papias 
was  a  weak  and  credulous  man,  and  that  the  other  writers 
merelv  followed  his  account ;  that  we  find  no  traces  of  the 
actual  existence  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  for  all 
the  quotations  in  tlfe  works  of  the  early  fathers  are  made 
from  the  Greek  copy  which  we  now  have ;  that  explana- 
tions are  introduced  which  would  be  useless  to  Jewish 
readers  (see  Mait.,  i.  23 ;  xxvii.  33-46) ;  that  parallel  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  are  generally  quoted  firoro  the 
Septuagmt ;  and  that  the  Greek  Gospel  which  we  now  have 
bears  every  mark  of  being  not  a  translation  but  an  original 
document  In  order  to  reconcile  these  ftu^ts  with  the 
statemenU  of  the  early  writers.  Dr.  Whitby  and  others  have 
supposed  that  there  were  two  originals  of  the  Gospel,  one 
written  in  Hebrew  for  the  Jewish  converts,  and  the  other 
in  Greek  for  general  use.  They  account  for  the  absence  of 
quotations  or  reforenoes  to  the  Hebrew  Gospel  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  by  supposing  that  it  was  corrupted 
bv  the  Judaiaing  heretics  to  such  a  degree  as  to  lose  all  au* 
tbority,  and  that  in  this  corrupted  state  it  was  the  same 
document  at  that  mentioned  by  Origen  and  other  Fathers 
under  the  title  of  the  Oospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

[GOSPSL.] 

The  date  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  hat  been  the  subject 
of  as  much  dispute  at  its  original  language.  If  it  were 
written  at  first  for  the  use  of  the  Christians  in  Judaaa,  the 
date  would  probably  be  early ;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  exhortations  which  it  contains  to  patience  under 
persecution  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians in  their  nersecution  by  the  Sanhedrim  soon  after  the 
asoensbn  of  Christ  None  of  the  early  writers,  except 
Irenvuft,  give  any  explicit  testimony  on  the  subject,  but 
their  statements  appear  to  imply  that  this  was  the  first 
written  of  the  fuur  Gospels,  and  also,  what  indeed  Eusebius 
expressly  asserts,  that  it  was  cumpoMd  before  Matthew  left 
Judoa.    Oo  th««c  grounds,  and  from  the  supposed  impro- 


bability of  the  Christians  remaining  long  without 
written  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  many  critics  have  §*• 
signed  it  the  date  of  about  a.d.  38 

But  Ireneus  says  that  it  was  put  forth  while  Peter  and 
Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome  and  laying  the  foundatiuns 
of  a  church  there.  {Adv.  Hitr.,  iii.  1,  in  Euseb ,  HisL  Eee^ 
V.  8.)  On  the  strength  of  this  testimony  Michadts,  Lanl- 
ner,  and  others  have  fixed  the  date  at  a.d.  61  or  63,  and 
Lardncr  has  drawn  an  elaborate  argument  in  favour  of  this 
date  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book  itaelC  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  Matthew  understood  many 
points  in  the  Christian  system  which  the  Apostles  did  not 
understand  till  some  considerable  time  after  Christ*s  ascen- 
sion. But  as  in  these  passages  Matthew  it  recording  the 
words  and  actions  of  Jesus,  and  not  his  own  opinions,  we 
cannot  see  any  force  in  the  argument. 

Some  of  the  advocates  for  a  double  original  refer  the  He- 
brew copy  to  the  earlier  date,  and  the  Greek  to  the  later. 

The  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  canonical  authority  of 
this  Gospel  are  established  beyond  dispute  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  Christian  writers  from  the  earliett  a^  and  by 
its  place  in  the  antient  versions.  But  many  critics  have 
doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  first  and  second  chapters, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  difference  between  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  in  the  first  chapter,  and  that  frivcn  by  8u  Luke 
(iii.),  and  other  discrepancies  between  uese  chapten and 
Luke's  account  of  the  early  hfe  of  Christ,  and  other  internal 
difilculties,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  ther  were  omitted 
in  the  copies  used  by  the  miarenes  and  Eb  ionitea,  whkh 
however  were  undoubtedly  corrupt  The  chief  arguments 
on  the  other  side  are,  that  these  chapters  are  contained  in 
all  the  antient  MSS.  and  versions,  that  they  are  rderred  to 
and  quote«l  by  several  of  the  Fathers,  that  the  particle  H 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  shows  that  something 
had  gone  before,  and  that  the  style  of  these  two  chapters 
agrees  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  especially  in  the 
manner  of  quoting  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 

The  general  scope  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  appears  to  be 
to  show  that  Jesus  Christ  answered  to  the  character  of  the 
predicted  Messiah.  It  hat  been  divided  into  four  parta,  at 
follows  :— 

Part  I. — The  genealogy,  birth,  and  infancy  <rf  Christ 
(Chaps,  i  and  ii.) 

Part  II.^The  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  Christ's 
baptism  by  him,  and  the  temptation  in  the  wildemest.  (iii. 
iv.  1—11.) 

Part  IIL— The  public  ministry  of  Christ  (iv.  12— xx.  16.) 

Part  IV. — His  journey  to  Jerusalem,  transactions  there, 
his  death  and  resurrection,   (xx.  17 — xxviiL) 

The  coincidences  and  discrepancies  between  this  Gosnel 
and  those  of  Mark  and  Luke  have  been  spoken  of  under 
Luke,  Mark,  and  Gospbl. 

St  Matthew  was  an  Apottle  and  an  eye-witneat  of  the 
acts  of  Jesus,  at  least  of  those  which  were  done  after  his 
calL  His  narrative  has  therefore  the  highest  degree  of 
credibility.  His  style  of  narration  is  simple  and  effective, 
and  he  relates  the  discourses  of  Christ  with  cleameit,  and 
often  with  great  energy. 

(Lardnert  CredibUity  and  Lives  <\f  the  Apostles  ami 
Evitngelistsf  Cave't  Lives  of  the  Apostles ;  Kuinoel,  Comt' 
ment.  in  Lib.  Hist.  N.  T.  Proleg.  in  Matt.;  and  the  Intro- 
ductions of  Michaelis,  Eichh^,  De  Wette, ,  Hog,  and 
Home.) 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMIN8TER,oneof  those  valu- 
able old  writers,  the  Latin  chroniclers  of  England,  who 
have  handed  down  to  us  in  a  simple  statement  or  boU  the 
deeds  of  the  tovereigns  and  the  pertont  who  guided  poUio 
al&irt  at  a  remote  pmod.  Matthew  spent  his  lifo  near  the 
antient  palace  of  the  kings  of  England,  where  the  parliaments 
were  usually  held  and  the  most  important  afnirt  trans- 
acted ;  for  he  was  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  the 
church  of  the  abbey  being  the  usual  place  of  interment  of 
the  kings  and  their  families,  and  still  remains  to  shew  of  what 
a  splendid  establishment  it  formed  a  part  Matthew's  date 
is  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Ub  histonr  closes  with  the 
death  lof  Edward  L ;  Uttle  or  nothing  is  known  of  hit  per- 
sonal history. 

He  entitles  his  work  '  Floros  Historiarum.*  He  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  first  and  least  valu- 
able half  is  taken  up  with  affairs  of  other  countries  and  our 
own  before  the  Conquest.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
pages  in  the  Frankfort  edition  contain  the  history  tnm  the 
CouQuest  to  the  death  of  Edward  I.  Thia  poclion  is  v«qr 
highly  eMe^^med. 
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Tbe  ragns  of  female  sorereigns  have  usually  been  favour- 
able to  our  national  history.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
many  of  oar  best  btatorians  were  printed,  and  of  gome  of 
them  more  than  one  edition  appeared.  In  the  reign  of 
Anne,  Rymer^s  great  collection  of  treatises  and  other  im- 
portant historical  documents  appeared.  Matthew  of  West- 
faiofter  was  published  in  London  in  1567,  and  again  at 
Enoktart  in  1 6U 1  in  the  same  volume  with  Florence  of  Wor- 
c«)fter,  another  writer  of  the  same  class,  and  a  continuation  of 
Matthew  to  the  year  1377,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Edward 
IlL 

MATTHIAS,  Emperor.  [Habsburo,  Housb  of  ; 
Qkblukvy,  p.  190.] 

MATTHISSON,  FREDERICK,  b(»m  at  Hohendodele- 
ben,  near  Magdeburg,  in  1761,  was  a  posthumous  child,  and 
brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  a  village  pastor,  until  the 
age  ^fourteen,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  school  at  Kloster- 
btfgen,  and  afterwards  to  the  university  of  Halle,  to  study 
theology.  His  natural  taste  however  led  him  to  apply  him- 
self more  to  philology  and  general  literature.  Instead 
thereibre  of  entering  the  church,  he  supported  himself  for 
fome  time  as  a  private  tutor  at  Altona,  Heidelberg,  and 
Mannheim,  after  which  he  resided  for  two  years  with  his 
friend  Bonstetten  near  the  lake  of  Geneva.  In  1794  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  reader  and  travelling  compa- 
nion to  the  reigning  princess  of  Anhalt- Dessau,  and  during 
the  next  seven  or  eight  years  visited  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and 
part  of  Switxerland,  relative  to  which  countries  his  *  Briefe ' 
and  his 'Erinnerungen' furnish  many  interesting  details, 
besides  numerous  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  distinguished 
literary  persons  and  others  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
in  the  course  of  his  tours.  Although  somewhat  deficient  in 
regard  to  simplicity  of  style,  those  works  exhibit  him  to 
consid«ra\Ae  aavantage  as  a  prose- writer ;  but  it  was  as  a 
lyric  poet  that  he  wms  the  ftivourite  of  the  German  public, 
and  will  long  continue  to  be  admired  for  the  happy  delinea- 
tion of  external  nature,  and  the  touching  melancholy  and 
eharm  of  sentiment  which  characterise  his  poems,  besides 
their  charms  of  style  and  versification.  His  '  Elegy  in  the 
Ruins  of  an  old  C^tle'  is  hardly  less  popular  than  that  of 
Grar  is  with  us,  being  one  of  those  productions  which  are 
of  themadves  sufl3cient  to  give  the  writer  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion. Matthiason  also  performed  a  good  ofiice  for  the  poeti- 
cal literature  of  his  country  by  his  '  Lyrische  Anthologie,*  a 
collection  in  twenty  volumes,  published  at  Zurich,  1805-7, 
and  containing  select  piecea  and  specimens  from  202  lyric 
poetfl^  commencing  with  Weckherlin,  Zingref,  Opitz,  and 
other  earlier  poets,  and  terminating  with  Tiedge.  These 
VDlomes  may  be  considered  as  a  gallery  where  the  specimens 
of  the  different  masters  are  arranged  chronologicallv,  and 
exhibit  the  characteristic  qualities  of  each.  Mutthisson 
died  at  Worlitz,  near  Dessau,  March  12,  1831. 

MATTINS  (from  the  Italian  mattina,  or  the  French 
sMlm,  morning),  strictly  the  first  part  in  the  daily  service 
of  the  Romish  church.  Matins  or  mattins  however  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  which  were  originally  distinct  offices 
and  hours;  name\y,lhe  noctttm  and  matin  lauds.  The  noc- 
twyts  or  vigils  were  derived  from  the  earliest  period  of  Chris- 
tiaaity.  We  learn  from  Piiny  the  younger,  as  well  as  from 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  various  writers  of  the  first  three 
eenturiea,  that  the  Christians  in  those  times  of  persecution 
hM  tbeir  assemblies  in  the  night,  in  order  to  avoid  detec- 
tion. On  these  occasions  they  celebrated  the  memory  of 
Christ's  death  in  the  holy  mysteries.  When  persecution 
had  intermitted  and  finally  ceased,  although  the  Christians 
were  able  to  celebrate  all  their  rites,  and  did  administer  the 
sacrament  in  the  day-time,  yet  a  custom  which  had  com- 
meneed  fi'om- necessity  was  retained  from  devotion  and 
choke;  and  nocturnal  assemblies  for  the  worship  of  God 
in  psalmody  and  reading  still  continued.  The  monastic 
orders^  wbich,  in  the  iburth  century,  arose  under  Pachomius, 
AntbcHijr,  Basil,  and  others,  in  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Syria, 
fended  to  preserve  this  custom  of  nocturnal  vigils ;  and  in 
the  fbllowin^  centuries  we  find,  from  the  testimony  of 
Gaasianus,  Augustine,  and  others,  that  the  same  custom  re- 
mained in  most  parts  of  the  East  and  West.  In  the  sixth 
century  Benedict,  the  great  founder  of  monastic  societies 
in  the  West,  prescribed  the  same  in  his  Rule ;  and  noc- 
turnal assemblies  were  common  about  that  time,  espe- 
cially m  monasteries.  The  /otid^,  or  more  properly  matin 
hmiUt  followed  next  after  the  noctums,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  begin  with  day-break.  We  find  allusions  ih  the 
trfitfaa  of  Dynrian,  and  all  the  labsequent  fkthers,  to  the 


morning  as  an  hour  of  prayer ;  but  whether  there  was  in 
the  third  century  any  assembly  of  the  church  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  morning  worship  is  \mcertain.  However, 
about  the  eud  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury there  was  nublic  worship  at  this  hour,  as  we  learn  firom 
the  '  Apostolical  Constitutions,'  where  we  have  the  order  of 
the  service.  (Bingham's  Anti(^uitiei  qf  the  Christian 
Church,  b.  xiii. ;  Palmer's  Origtnes  Liiurgiag,  8vo.,  Ox- 
ford, 1832,  vol.  i.,  p.  201-3 ;  Apostol  Constit^  I  viii.,  c.  38.) 

MATTO  GROSSO.    [Brazil] 

MATU^A,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  brachyurous  crus- 
taceans.    [OXVSTOMES.] 

MATY.  MATTHEW,  M.D.,  the  son  of  Paul  Heniy 
Maty,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  was  born  in  Holland  in  1 718, 
at  Montfort  near  Utrecht,  and  was  originally  intended  for 
the  church ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  mortifications 
which  his  father  received  from  the  synod  on  account  of  par- 
ticular theological  sentiments,  his  thoughts,  when  he  grew 
up,  were  turned  to  physic.  He  took  a  degree  at  Leyden ; 
and  in  1740  came  to  settle  in  England,  his  father  being 
determined  to  quit  Holland  for  ever.  His  earliest  patron 
in  England  appears  to  have  been  Lord  Chesterfield.  In 
1750  he  began  to  publish,  in  French,  an  account  of  the 
productions  of  the  Englihh  press,  which  he  printed  at  the 
Hague,  under  the  name  of '  Journal  Britannique ;'  a  pub- 
lication which  Gibbon  praised,  as  exhibiting  a  candid  and 
pleasing  view  of  the  state  of  literature  in  England  for  the 
space  of  six  years,  from  January  1750,  to  December  1755. 
It  answered  its  intention,  and  introduced  Dr.  Maty  to  the 
most  eminent  literary  persons  of  the  country.  In  1756,  as 
soon  as  the  establishment  of  the  British  Museum  was 
completed,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  under-librarians 
of  tnat  institution.  In  1758  he  became  a  fellow,  and  in 
1765,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Birch,  was  chosen  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1772,  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Gowin  Knigh^  Dr.  Maty,  by  his  majesty's  appointment,  be- 
came principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  He  died 
of  a  lingering  disorder,  August  2,  1776.  His  body  being 
opened,  the  appearances  which  presented  themselves  were 
considered  so  singular  that  they  were  described  before  the 
Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Hunter,  whose  account  of  them  was 
inserted  in  vol.  Ixvii.  of  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.* 
Dr.  Maty  was  an  early  and  active  advocate  for  inoculation ; 
and  when  a  doubt  was  entertained  that  a  person  might 
have  the  smallpox,  after  inoculation,  a  second  time,  he  tried 
it  upon  himself,  unknown  to  his  family.  Besides  various 
smaller  pieces,  he  published, — ],  '  M^moire  sur  la  Vie  et 
sur  les  Ecrits  de  M.  Ab.  de  Moivre,'  12mo.,  Haye;  2,  'Au- 
thentic Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Mead,  M.D.,'  8vo., 
London,  1755.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly 
finished  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,'  which 
were  completed  by  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Justamond,  and  pre- 
fixed to  that  nobleman's  '  Miscellaneous  Works,'  2  vols. 
4to.,  1777.  Dr.  Maty  was  Lord  Chesterfield's  executor. 
(Nichols's  Anecd.  qfBowyer;  Gibbon's  Memoirs,  vol.  L,  p. 
87 ;  Biographie  Universelle,  torn.,  xxvii.,  p.  485-487.) 

MAUBEUGE.    [Nord.] 

MAULE'ON.    [PvRENKEs,  Basses] 

MAUNDY  THURSDAY,  the  Thursday  preceding 
Easter,  on  which  the  king  or  queen  distributes  alms  to  a 
certain  number  of  poor  persons  at  Whitehall ;  so  named 
from  the  mounds,  or  baskets,  in  which  the  gifts  were  for- 
merly contained.  It  was  also  called  Shore  Thursday,  as  we 
read  in  the  '  Festival'  of  1511 ;  because  antiently  *  people 
would  that  day  shore  theyr  hedes  and  clvpp  theyr  berdes, 
and  so  make  them  honest  agenst  E aster- aay.' 

The  following  ^i^us  the  ceremonial  of  the  maundy  as 
practised  in  1731.  '  Thursday,  April  15th,  being  Maundy 
Thursday,  there  was  distributed  at  the  Banquetting  House, 
Whitehall,  to  forty-eight  poor  men  and  forty-eight  poor 
women  (the  king's  age,  forty-eight),  boiled  beef  and  shoulders 
of  mutton,  and  small  bowls  of  ale,  which  is  called  dinner ; 
after  that^  large  wooden  platters  of  fish  and  loaves,  viz. 
undressed,  one  large  old  ling,  and  one  large  dried  cod; 
twelve  red  herrings  and  twelve  white  herrings ;  and  four 
half-quartern  loaves.  Each  person  had  one  platter  of  this 
provision;  after  which  was  distributed  to  them  shoes, 
stockings,  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  leathern  bags,  with 
one-penny,  two-penny,  three-penny,  and  four-penny  pieces 
of  silver,  and  shillings ;  to  each  about  four  pounds  in  value. 
His  grace  the  lord  archbishop  of  York,  lord  high  almoner 
performed  the  annual  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  a 
certain  number  of  poor  in  the  royal  ohapel,  w  hitehall,  ix^hich 
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Wit  ibniierly  done  by  tbe  kingi  th«mieWet,  in  imiUlbn  of 
Our  8aviottr*t  pattern  of  humility.' 

James  II.  was  the  last  of  our  kings  who  performed  this 
eeremony  of  washing  the  feet  in  person.  In  '  Lo  Guide  de 
Londree  pour  les  Estrangers,  recuilU  et  oompoeA  par  P. 
Coltoni/  8vo^  Lend.,  1693.  p.  S3,  we  read,  *  Le  Jeudy  Saint, 
le  Roy,  selon  un  fort  ancienne  coutume,  lave  les  pieds  i 
tout  autant  de  Tiellards  qu*il  a  d'anntoi ;  et  la  Reine  de 
meme  i  autant  de  tieilles  feromes  qu'elle  a  d  annees.*  The 
third  edition  of  this  work,  8vo.,  n.  43,  adds, '  Mais  le  Roy 
O.  III.  (OuiUaume  III.),  a  laiss^  Vintendence  de  cette  cere- 
monie  a  son  grand  Aumonier  ou  un  Ev^ue  du  Royaume.' 

The  '  Times'  newspaper  of  April  16th,  1838,  records  the 
change  in  this  ceremony  as  it  stands  at  present  'The 
queen's  royal  alms  were  distributed  on  Saturday  by  Mr. 
Hanby.  at  the  almonry  office,  to  the  maundy  men  and  wo- 
men placed  on  the  supernumerary  lists,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  ages  between  the  late  king  and  her  present 
Majesty.  Both  men  and  women  received  21. 1 0#.,  and  nine- 
teen surer  pennies  (bemg  tbe  age  of  the  aueen).  To  the 
men,  woollen  and  linen  clothing,  shoes,  ana  stockings  were 
given ;  and  to  the  women,  in  lieu  of  clothing,  1/.  \Si,  each. 
The  maundy  men  and  women  also  received  1/.  10«.,  a  com* 
nutation  instead  of  the  provisions  heretofbre  distributed.' 

The  custom  of  the  maundy  is  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Augustme,  according  to  Du  Cange,  is  first  quoted  fhr  it 
In  England  at  least  it  was  not  entirelv  confined  to 
royalty.  In  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  'Household 
Book,*  begun  in  1512,  fol.  354.  we  have  an  enumeration  of 
'  Al  manor  of  thinn  yerly  yeven  by  my  lorde  of  his  maundy, 
hnde  iny  laidis,  and  his  lordshippi's  cbilderen.' 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  in  his  'Travels  in  Russia,'  4to.,  Cambr. 
1810,  vol.  i.,  p.  55,  gives  an  account  of  the  ceremonial  of 
washing  the  feet  of  the  apostles,  as  it  is  called,  on  this  day 
at  Moscow.  '  This,'  he  says,  '  we  also  witnessed.  The 
priests  appeared  in  their  most  gorgeous  apparel.  Twelve 
monks,  aesigned  to  represent  the  twelve  apostles,  were 
placed  in  a  semicircle  before  the  archbishop.  The  ceremony 
IS  performed  in  the  cathedral,  which  is  crowded  with  spec- 
tators. The  archbishop  performing  all,  and  much  more 
than  is  related  of  our  Saviour  in  the  13th  chapter  of  St 
John,  takes  off  his  robes,  girds  up  his  loins  with  a  towel, 
and  proceeds  to  wash  the  feet  of  them  all  nnlil  he  comes  to 
the  representative  of  St  Peter,  who  rises,  and  the  same  in- 
terlocution takes  place  as  between  our  Saviour  and  that 
apostle.' 

(Nares's  Gioisary,  v.  *  Maund  ;*  Brand's  Jbpular  Antiq., 
4to.  edit,  vol.  i.,  p.  124-128;  Gent,  Mag.,  vol.  i.,  p.  172; 
Fosbrooke's  Encyclopi&dia  of  AntiquitM,  p.  702.) 

MAUPERTUIS,  PIERRELOUIS  MAREAU  DB, 
was  born  at  St  Malo,  17th  July,  1698.  Upon  quitting  the 
army,  in  which  he  held  the  rank  of  captain  of  dracoons,  he 
applied  himself  assiduouslv  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  partly  under  the  instruction  of  M.  Nicole. 
In  1723  be  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Paris,  and  in  1727  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  At  this  time  the  error  in  the  measurement  of  the 
arc  of  the  meridian  conducted  by  Dominic  and  James 
Cassini  had  not  been  detected.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
result  of  this  survey  was  directly  at  variance  with  the  con- 
clusion to  which  Newton  had  arrived  relative  to  the  figure 
of  the  earth :  and  although  several  of  the  geometricians  of 
the  dav  were  of  opinion  that  the  comparison  of  degrees  in 
latitudes  so  nearly  contiguous  (for  the  measured  arc  con- 
sisted of  two  oonlerroinous  portions,  the  difference  of  the 
mean  latitudes  of  which  was  little  more  than  4°)  could  not  be 
considered  decisive,  inasmuch  as  the  errors  incidental  to  the 
survey  oould  not  be  supposed  to  be  confiiMd  within  such  nar- 
row limits  as  the  small  difference  of  length  which  the  survey 
was  employed  to  detect ;  still  it  afforded  to  others,  who  were 
interested  in  refuting  the  Newtonian  theory,  plausible  grounds 
for  disputins  the  oblate  figure  of  the  earth,  to  which  that 
theory  had  Ted.  To  set  the  question  at  rest  Bouguer  and 
La  Condamine  were  sent  to  Peru;  and  during  their  absence 
liauMftuis,  in  company  with  Clairaut  Camus,  Lemonnier, 
mod  Outhier,  were  deputed  bv  the  Academy  to  measure  an 
ate  of  the  meridian  m  Lapiand.     They  were  afterwards 

ioined  by  the  Swedish  astronomer  Celsius,  who  brought  with 
lim  from  London  instruments  made  by  Graham,  of  a  very 
•operior  construction  to  any  then  in  use.  The  party  reached 
tbe  gulf  of  Bothnia  in  July,  1736,  intending;  to  fix  their 
txigonometrioal  stations  upon  the  islands  of  Uie  gulf;  but 
Upon  exMUDAtioD*  they  ibund  the  valley  of  tbe  river  Tomea 


more  eligible  for  the  pnrpoat,  and,  hi  l>eeember  fellowiitt, 
oommeneed  measuring  a  base  of  7407  toises  upon  the 
ftt>zen  surikoe  of  that  river.  An  account  of  this  survey 
was  published  by  Maupertuis  in  1 738 :  '  La  Figure  de  la 
Terre.'  8vo.,  Paris,  1 738.  The  result  was  that  the  difference 
of  latitude  of  the  extreme  stations,  namely,  the  town  of 
Tomea  and  the  mountain  Kittis,  was  57'  29''.6,  and  that 
the  len^h  of  the  corresponding  are  was  55,023  toises.  fh>m 
which  It  followed  that  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  66*  N. 
lat  exceeded  a  degree  in  tbe  latitude  of  Paris  by  512 
toises,  and  consequently  tended  to  prove  that  the  earth's 
figure  was  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid.    The  survey  was  re- 

Seated  in  the  years  1801-2-3,  by  Svanberg.  whose  nsult 
iflhred  from  that  of  Maupertuis  by  226  toises. 
Maupertuis  was  one  of  the  first  among  his  eountiymen 
who  defended  the  Newtonian  theory  against  the  attacks  of 
Deeeartes,  and  when  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  tbe  result 
of  his  survey,  he  became  an  open  and  strenuous  opposer  of 
the  Cartesian  philoeonhy.  When  Frederic  H.  was  about 
to  re-organise  tbe  academy  of  Berlin,  he  offered  the  prtsi* 
dency  to  Maupertuis,  who,  tired  of  his  stay  iu  Pkria,  where, 
says  M.  Delambre,  the  reputation  of  many  had  a  tendency 
to  eclipse  his  own,  eagerly  assented  to  so  honourable  a  pro- 
position. But  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Prussia*  which 
dates  from  1745,  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in 
cultivating  the  rood  graces  of  Fredarie,  and  he  showed 
little  interest  as  to  scientific  research  except  such  as  had 
reforenee  to  his  survey  in  Sweden.  His  vanity  on  this  point 
was  conspicuous.  In  the  portrait  which  he  had  painted 
of  himself  he  is  represented  in  the  act  of  compressmg  the 
poles  of  the  earth.  He  died  at  Basle.  27th  July,  175f,  at 
the  house  of  two  of  the  sons  of  John  Bernoulli,  with  whom 
he  had  always  been  on  terms  of  friendship.  H  is  latter  Tears 
were  embittered  by  a  dispute  with  Koenig.  professor  of  ma* 
thematics  at  the  Hague  and  forei^  associate  of  the  academy 
of  Berlin,  respecting  a  mechanical  principle  of  conatder- 
able  importance,  which  Maupertuis  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  promulgate,  and  from  which  he  deduced  the 
laws  of  the  reflexion  and  refiraction  of  lisht,  and  those 
to  which  the  collision  of  bodies  are  subjected,  but  of  which 
he  was  unable  to  give  any  general  demonstration.  This 
principle,  which  he  designated  'the  principle  of  least 
action,'  he  enunciated  in  terms  identical  with  those  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time  (see  his  Ei^ai  de  Cotmologig, 
Leyden,  1751,  n.  70).  although  he  probably  attached  to 
them  a  somewhat  different  signification.  Koenig  endea- 
voured to  show,  first  that  the  same  principle  bad  been  pre- 
viously advanced  by  Leibnitz;  secondly,  that  it  was  not 
true.  The  academy  of  Berlin,  to  whose  arbiOration  the  dis- 
pute was  referred,  decided  in  fevour  of  Maupertuis,  and 
ordered  the  name  of  Koenig  to  be  erased  from  their  list  of 
associates ;  but  even  this  decision,  added  to  the  support  of 
the  celebrated  Euler,  seemed  inadequate  to  compensate 
Maupertuis  fbr  the  raillery  of  Voltaire,  who,  although  totally 
incompetent  to  Judge  on  the  scientific  merits  of  the  case, 
had  taVen  the  part  of  Koenio^  and  published  his  satirical 
piece  entitled  '  Diatribe  du  Docteur  Akakia,  M^ecin  du 
Pape,'  wherein  he  was  too  successAil  in  turning  into  ridicule 
both  Maupertuis  and  his  'principle.'  Frederic,  who  dia- 
liked  Maupertuis,  laughed  at  the  satire,  but  ordered  it  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  executioner,  which  led  to  Voltaire's 
asking  and  obuining  permission  to  leave  Berlin.  iVie  de 
Voltaire,  nar  Condorcct)  The  following  list  of  tbe  pub- 
lished works  of  Maupertuis  is  given  in  Qu^rard's  'Diction- 
naire  Bibliographique :' — 

'  Anecdotes,  physical  and  moral,*  12mo.,  no  date.  'Nau- 
tical Astronomy,  or  Elements  of  Astronomy,  alike  applicable 
to  a  fixed  and  moveable  Observatory,*  8vo.,  Paris,  1 743  or 
1751;  Lyon,  1756.  'Memoirs  read  before  the  royal  aca- 
demies of  France  and  Prussia,'  l6mo.,  Dresden,  1753. 
'Memoir  on  the  Moon's  Parallax,'  1755.  'Discourse  on 
the  different  Forms  of  the  Stars,  with  an  Expositian  of  tbe 
Systems  of  Descartes  and  Newton,'  8vo.,  Paris,  1 732  and 
1 742.  '  A  latin  inaugural  and  metaphysical  Dissertation 
on  the  System  of  Nature,'  12mo.,  1751.  The  same  in 
French.  Beriin,  1 754.  '  DisserUtion  on  the  White  Negro,' 
8vo,  1744.  '  Elements  of  Geography.*  8vo.,  Paris,  1740. 
'Eloge  of  Montesquieu,'  8vo.,  1755.  'Essay  on  Cosmoloflr,' 
8vo..  Berlin,  1 750.  '  Essay  on  Moral  Philosophy,'  BerUiR, 
1 749 :  and  London,  1 750.  '  Disinterested  Examination  of 
tbe  different  Undertakings  for  determining  tbe  Figufe  of 
the  Earth,'  Oldenburg,  1738 ;  and  Amsterdam.  1 741.  'Ex- 
amination of  the  three  Diseertattons  publialMd  by  H.  Dee^ 
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agnlifin  oa  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,*  Oldenb^  1738  (this 
book,  \>y  somo  attributed  to  Maupertuis,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  Count  de  Bievre).  *The  Figure  of  the 
Sarih,  as  determined  by  the  Observations  of  MM.  Mau- 
pertuisi  Clairault,  Camus,  Le  Monnier,  Outhier,  Celsius,  &c«, 
near  the  Polar  Circle/  Paris,  8vo^  1738.  'Letter  to  Ma- 
dime  de  Vertillac,'  Paris,  .     *  Letter  to  Euler,* . 

'  Letter  of  an  English  Clockmaker  to  an  Astronomer  of 
Pekin,*  ]2mo.,  1740  (a  humorous  satire  against  MM.  de 
Casfttni  on  the  subject  of  the  measurement  of  the  meridian). 
'Letter  upon  a  Comet,'  Paris,  1742.  'Letter  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Sciences,'  Berlin,  1752.  'The  Measurement 
of  a  Degree  of  the  Meridian  between  Paris  and  Amiens, 
determined  by  Picart,  with  the  Observations  of  MM.  Mau- 
pertuis.  Clairaut,  Camus,  and  Le  Monnier,'  Svo.,  1740. 
* MisceUaneous  Works,'  12mo.,  Amsterd.,  1744.  'Philoso- 
phical Reflections  on  the  Origin  of  Language  and  the  Sig- 
nification of  Words,'  1 2nio.  '  A  Method  of  superseding  the 
action  of  the  Wind,*  1753.  'Venus  physique,'  1745  and 
1777.  The  works  of  Maupertuis  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished at  Dresden,  in  1752,  4to. ;  and  at  Lyon,  in  1754  and 
1768,  in  4  toU»  Svo*  Among  his  memoirs  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  French  Institute,  his  '  Balistic  Arithmetic,' 
1731,  and  an  elegant  Commentaiy  upon  the  12th  section 
of  the  first  book  of  the  'Principia,*  1732,  deserve  parti- 
onlar  mention. 

{Life  qf  Maupertuis,  by  Delambre,  in  the  Biographie 
Umvenelle;  Montucla,  HUtoire  des  McUhematiques,  &c.) 

MAUR,  ST.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  persons 
of  this  name :  one  a  disciple  of  St.  Benedict,  who  is  mentioned 
in  St  Gregory's  *  Dialogues,'  and  who  is  said  to  have  died 
in  584 ;  the  other,  abbot  of  Glanfeuil,  who  lived  till  640. 
and  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Colomban,  and  not  of 
Su Benedict.  Of  the  former  of  these  a  Life  is  extant  in 
the  great  work  ot  the  BoUandists.  His  day  was  the  15th 
of  January. 

(Moreri,  Diction.  Hittorii^ue,  torn,  vii.,  foL,  Par.,  1 759, 
p.  357 ;  Alban  Butler's  Iavm  qf  the  Saints,  8vo.,  Dubl. 
)779.vol.  L,  p.  169.) 

MAUR,  ST.,  CONGREGATION  OF.  a  celebmted 
society  of  Benedictines  in  France,  who  professed  to  follow  the 
primitive  rule  of  that  order.  It  was  first  established  in  1 6 1 8. 
Pope  Gregory  XV.,  at  the  instance  of  Louis  XIII.,  gave  it  bis 
approval  by  his  brief  dated  1 7  th  May,  1621;  and  Urban  VIII. 
granted  it  new  privileges  by  a  bull  dated  2l8t  January,  1627. 
The  report  of  the  sanctity  of  this  congregation  induced  several 
hisbopB,  abbots,  and  monks  to  submit  their  monasteries  to 
the  direction  of  its  superior,  so  that  the  congregation  at  last 
became  divided  into  six  provinces,  of  which  each  contained 
about  twenty  religious  houses.  The  most  considerable 
were,  St.  Denys,  St.  Germain-des-Pr6s,  St.  Remi  at 
Rheims,  Marmonstier*  St.  Pierre  de  Corbie,  Fleuri  or  St. 
Benoit  sur  Loire,  Fescamp,  and  the  Trinit6  de  Venddme.  The 
monks,  beside  the  rule  of  St  Benedict,  had  other  particular 
atatutei  ajAd  constitutions,  and  were  governed  by  a  general 
aupenor,  assistants,  and  visitors,  who  held  a  general  chapter 
every  three  years  at  Marmonstier.  Those  who  have  any 
aequaintanoe  with  the  history  and  progress  of  learning  in 
Europe  will  readily  acknowledge  the  advantages  which 
letters  have  derived  from  this  £moua  congregation,  whose 
researches  took  in  the  whole  circle  of  sciences,  philosophy 
excepted.  Among  ita  more  eminent  members  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  may  be  enumerated  Hugh  Menard,  Luc 
d'Acheri*  Jean  Mabillon,  Thierri  Ruinart,  and  Bernard  de 
Hontlaaoon.  Moreri  gives  a  list  of  the  general-superiors 
of  iliia  ooDgre^tion  from  1630  to  1756. 

cMoreri,^  Diction.  Historique,  tom.  vii,  pp.  357, 358 ;  HiS' 
toire  Litttraire  de  la  Congregation  de  Saint  Mauvt  4to., 
Bnofi^kis,  1770,  by  DomTassin.) 

MAURA,  SANTA.    [Santa  Mauba.] 

MAtlElAC.    [Cantal.] 

HAUmcS  of  NASSAU.    [Nassau,  Housk  of.] 

MAURJTA'NIA  or  MAURETA'NI A,  which  derived  ite 
name  from  its  inb^itants  Mauri  or  Maurusii  (Havpo^<rioi), 
v«f  bDimdei)  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  by 
the  Mediteniui6an»  on  the  south  by  the  Gsetuli,  and  on  the 
MSt  by  Numidia,  thus  corresponding  to  the  northern  part 
of  Karooco  »od  the  weatern  part  of  Algiers.  The  country 
of  the  Ifauri  was  origiaally  separated  from  that  of  the 
V^m^ffU  bf  the  Molo&th  (Strabo,  p.  827,  Casaubon)  or 
VttlndHt  (Plia.,  V.  I),  the  modern  Mulwia  or  Mohalou; 
bm  tbf  B'Oiaiai  piovinise  of  Mauritania  indnded  the  country 
inkaUted  by  ho^  ikm^  people 


Before  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  the  Romans  had  litde  or 
no  knowledge  of  Mauritania ;  of  which  Bocchus  was  at  that 
time  the  ruler.  (Sallust,  Bell.  Jugurth,,  c  19.)  Mauritania 
was  afterwards  given  by  Augustus  to  Juba  IL,  his  paternal 
kingdom  of  Numidia  having  been  erected  into  a  Roman 
province.  [Juba.]  Juba  died  about  a.d.  17,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ptolemeus,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Caligula.  Mauritania  was  shortly  afterwards  divided  into 
two  provinces  by  Claudius  (a.d.  43) ;  which  were  called  re- 
spectively Mauritania  Tmgitana  and  Mauritania  CsD.^arien- 
sis.  (Dion  Cassius,  Ix.,  p.  771,  Stephan.)  Tingitana,  the 
western  province,  which  derived  its  name  from  Tingis 
(Tangier)^  was  divided  from  the  other  province  CsBsariensis 
by  the  Molocath ;  and  C»<<arien8is  was  separated  from  Nu- 
midia by  the  Arapsagas  {fFadial-Keinr).  Mauritania  Caa- 
sariensis  was  subsequently  subdivided  into  two  provinces : 
the  western  part  retained  the  name  of  Ceesariensis,  but  the 
eastern  was  called  Sitifiensis,  from  Sitifi  {Seti/),  a  town  on 
the  borders  of  Numidia. 

Mauritania  contained  many  towns  of  considerable  im- 
portance under  the  Roman  empire.  Of  these,  the  principal 
in  Mauritania  Tmgitana  were,  Rusadir  (Melillah),  a  sea- 
port and  a  Roman  colony,  west  of  the  Molocath  ;  Tingis 
[Tangier),  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  which 
received  especial  marks  of  favour  from  Augustus  C»sar 
(Dion,  xlviii.,  p.  439),  and  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
Claudius  (Pliny,  v.  1);  Zilis  or  Zelis  (ArxiUa),  made  a 
Roman  colony  by  Augustus  under  the  name  of  Julia  Con- 
st ant  ia  Zilis,  and  placed  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the 
province  of  Bsetica  in  Spain  (Plin.,  v.  1) :  it  was  situated  a 
little  to  the  south  of  C.  Spartel,  which  is  called  Cotes  by 
Strabo  (p.  825,  Casaubon),  and  Ampelusia  by  Mela  (L  5); 
Linx,  Lixus,  or  Linga  {At  Araish),a.  Roman  colony,  32  Ro- 
man miles  south  of  Zilis,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  n'ame, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  great  river  Lixus 
mentioned  in  Hanno's '  Periplus,'  which  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  modern  St.  Cyprian  [Hanno's  Pbriplus]  ;  Banasa, 
a  Roman  colony,  50  Roman  miles  south  of  Lixus,  siluated 
on  the  Subur  {Seboo);  and,  50  miles  south  of  the  Subor, 
Sala  iSalee  or  Sla),  of  which  there  are  extensive  ruins. 

The  chief  towns  in  Mauritania  Csssariensis  were :  Salda, 
Sarda,  or  Saldse  {Boiyayaht),  a  seaport  and  a  Roman  colony, 
which  divided  the  kingdom  of  Juba  fh)m  the  province  of 
Numidia  (Strabo,  p.  831);  Julia  CsDsarea  (Zershal,  see 
Shaw,  p.  40,  41,  ed.  of  1738),  situated  on  the  coast  west  of 
SaldsD,  a  Roman  colony,  which  was  originally  called  lol 
(Strabo,  p.  831;  Pliny,  v.  1);  Siga  (Takumbrit),  which 
Pliny  (V.  1)  erroneously  places  opposite  Malaga  in  Spain; 
and  in  the  interior,  south-west  of  Cirta,  the  important  town 
of  Sitifi  iSet^),  a  Roman  colony. 

The  physical  features,  &c.  of  Mauritania  are  described 
under  articles  tbeALOisRsandMAROCCO.  The  best  account 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Mauritania  is  in  Shaw*s  Travels, 

MAURITIUS,  the  Island  of,  called  also  ISLE  DE 
FRANCE,  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  19**  45' 
and  20"*  33'  S.  lat.,  and  between  56°  and  57""  E.  long.  From 
north  to  south,  from  Cap  Malheureux  to  the  Bay  of  Lemon- 
trees  (citronniers),  its  length  is  about  36  miles;  and  its 
extreme  width  from  Point  du  Diable  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Plaine  aux  Sables  ( Plain  of  Sand)  is  nearly 
27  miles,  though  in  general  it  is  little  more  than  1 8  miles. 
The  circuit  is  about  124  miles.  The  area  is  about  700  square 
miles,  or  nearly  the  extent  of  the  county  of  Worcester. 

The  island  is  surrounded  by  a  cored  reef,  generally  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  shores,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two 
furlongs,  and  mostly  dry  at  low  water.  In  this  reef  occur 
eleven  breaks,  by  the  greater  number  of  which  vessels  of 
considerable  burden  may  approach  the  island.  The  water 
between  the  reef  and  the  shores>  being  less  agitated  than 
the  open  sea,  aifords  facilities  of  communication  between 
the  places  along  the  coast,  which  is  the  more  important  as 
the  shore  in  several  places  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  and  to  a 
considerable  elevation  close  to  the  water-edge.  This  is 
especially  the  case  along  the  western  coast.  Along  the 
eastern  coast  the  surface  is  pretty  level  from  Port  Souillac 
to  Grand  Port,  and  from  the  latter  to  Port  Louis,  except  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  both  places.  The  interior 
of  the  island  consists  of  a  great  number  of  lofty  hills,  which 
however  are  mostly  isolated,  except  between  Cape  Brabant 
and  Port  Souillac,  where  they  constitute  a  small  chain,  and 
another  chain  runs  from  the  mountain  of  Peter  Botte  to 
Cannonidre  Point.  Some  of  the  hDls  attain  a  considerable 
elevation,  especially  the  Brabant  mountains,  near  Cape 
*  D2 
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Bnbant.  and  the  Btmboo  ridge,  near  Grand  Port,  which 
probably  rite  to  3000  fbet  abore  the  tea-level  The  origin 
of  the  island  is  without  doubt  volcanic,  at  shown  by  the 
irregularitiet  of  the  lurface.  the  presence  of  lava,  pumice, ' 
and  other  volcanic  productions.  In  the  mountains  at  the 
back  of  Port  Souillac  and  Grand  Port  is  a  small  lake,  which 
is  considered  to  be  an  extinct  crater.  The  ground  it  generally 
covered  with  loose  rocks,  from  the  size  of  a  roan'it  fist  to 

?iecea  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  and  they  are  full  of  boles, 
'he  soil  is  shallow,  and  by  no  means  dittinguithed  by  fer- 
tility, which  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  its  dryness  and 
the  frequent  want  of  rain.  It  consists  principally  of  a 
lumpy  reddish  mould,  evidently  impregnated  with  oxide  of 
iron,  and  crumbling  to  dust  in  the  band. 

The  rainy  season  lasts  from  November  to  March  or  April. 
The  rain  comes  down  in  torrents  for  several  hours  con- 
tinually, and  is  accompanied  with  heavy  gusts  of  wind: 
thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent.  Hurricanes  as  terrific 
as  those  of  the  West  Indies  sometimes  visit  the  island 
during  this  $K;ason.  They  do  not  occur  with  any  regu- 
larity; but  five  years  rarely  elapse  between  their  visi- 
tations. During  this  season  the  wind  frequently  changes, 
and  sometimes  makes  the  tour  of  the  horizon.  In  the  dry 
season  the  wind  generally  blows  from  the  south-east.  It  is 
strong  during  the  day,  but  calm  in  the  night  During  the 
months  of  June,  Julv,  and  August,  showers  are  frequent, 
but  they  last  only  a  hhort  time.  The  island  is  traversed  by 
numerous  watercourses,  which  run  off  fix)m  the  centre  to- 
wards all  points  of  the  compass;  but  they  are  only  filled 
with  water  during  the  rainy  season,  when  they  form  nume- 
rous cataracts :  during  the  dry  season  the  water  is  speedily 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  mean  annual  heat 
is  about  76**  Fahrenheit  The  fall  of  rain  from  the  1st  of 
October,  1S31,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1832,  was  38 
inches.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  Airtber  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  of  rain.  The  highest  observed  tem- 
perature in  the  year  above  mentioned  was  87^,  and  the 
lowest  60**  of  Falir. 

This  island  was  formerly  covered  with  woods,  and  even 
now  a  considerable  part  of  (he  native  forest  is  allowed  to  re- 
main for  ornament  round  the  plantations :  the  hilly  districts 
in  the  interior  are  covered  with  trees.  There  is  however  no 
timber  fit  for  ship-building.  The  ebony  wood  is  of  inferior 
quality,  but  the  iron- wood  and  red- wood  are  valuable.  The 
sago  and  cocoa-nut  palms  are  common,  as  also  tamarind- 
trees,  mangroves,  and  bamboos.  Yams,  cassava  or  manioc, 
which  was  brought  fh)m  South  America,  and  Indian  corn, 
are  cultivated  as  articles  of  food ;  as  well  as  plantains,  ba- 
nanas, and  melons,  with  several  European  vegetables,  as 
spinach,  ai^paragus  artichokes,  cabbages,  and  peas.  Wheat 
and  rice  are  raised  in  small  quantities,  and  both  articles  are 
imported,  the  former  from  the  Cape  and  the  second  from 
Madagascar.  There  are  also  mangoes,  shaddocks,  and  pine- 
applea.  Oranges,  grapes,  peaches,  and  apples  are  of  inferior 
quality. 

The  French  introduced  the  spice-trees  of  thelndian  islands, 
but  none  of  them  succeeded,  except  the  clove ;  even  the 
penper-vine  remained  barren.  They  also  cultivated  sugar, 
mdigo,  coffee,  and  cotton.  But  since  the  British  have  been 
in  possession  of  the  island,  all  these  branches  of  agriculture 
have  been  nearly  abandoned,  with  the  exception  of  sugar. 
The  cultivation  of  sugar  has  rapidly  increased ;  in  1830 
mora  than  720,000  hundredweighto  were  exported. 

Horses  are  few,  and  seldom  bred  in  the  island.  Mules 
and  asses  are  more  numerous,  and  principally  used  for 
the  saddle.  Black  cattle  are  scarce,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  good  pasture,  the  pasture-grounds  being  few 
and  bad.  Cattle  are  imported  in  great  numbers  trom  Ma- 
dagascar ;  goats  and  sheep  are  numerous ;  hogs  abound, 
and  form  a  material  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  The 
foresu  contain  bogs  and  deer,  neither  of  which  are  probably 
indigenous.  Fish  is  abundant  along  the  coast :  the  turtle 
has  almost  wholly  disappeared,  but  all  the  small  sandy 
islets  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Mauritius  afford  them 
in  abundance,  and  they  are  large  and  fine.  Hats,  locusts, 
and  ants  are  destructive  to  the  planUtions  and  storehouses. 

The  population  amounts  to  about  100.000,  of  which 
number  about  76,000  are  negro  slaves  brought  from  Mada- 
gascar and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  number  of 
coloured  free  people  exceeds  15.000,  and  among  them  are 
Malays,  fishermen  from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  Lascan,  and 
Chinese.  Tlte  Chinese  have  lately  been  brought  over,  and 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  su^-cane,  instead  of 


the  negro  s1a?f«.  The  number  of  whitei  amovnta  to  dboot 
9000  individuals:  the  greater  part  of  them  are  daaeandantt 
of  French  families,  and  speak  the  French  langnai^. 

Port  Louts,  the  capital  and  only  town  of  toe  iilaiid,  is 
situated  near  the  north-western  extremity,  on  a  tmall  boy 
called  Port  North-West,  or  Port  Louis.  This  bay  is  a  narrow 
inlet  of  the  sea,  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  about 
five  hundred  yards  broad.  A  reef  runs  out  from  its  mottth, 
passing  close  to  a  small  island,  called  Tonnelier  Island,  a  ooiiU 
rock,  near  which  vessels  usually  anchor,  as  the  wind  eoo- 
tinually  blows  out  of  the  harbour.  The  harbour  is  suf- 
ficiently capacious  for  a  dozen  men-of-war  and  fifty  sail  d 
roerehant  ships,  and  during  the  fine  season  perfectly  SAfe. 
At  its  extreme  south-western  comer  the  town  is  built.  Tbo 
streets  are  straight  but  not  paved ;  the  principal  street  mna 
parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  bay.  The  houses  are  all  built  of 
wood,  with  only  one  floor.  The  town  contains  26,000  inha- 
bitants, of  which  number  15.700  are  slaves,  4000  whites, 
and  the  remainder  coloured  free  people.  One  of  the  sub- 
urbs contains  about  3000  Malabar  fishermen,  and  another 
about  7600  free  negroes.  There  is  a  library  contaioinr 
more  than  60,000  volumes,  mostly  French  booki,  a  J^ood 
botanical  garden,  and  some  docks  for  the  repair  of 
vessels. 

On  the  windward  coast  of  the  island  is  Port  Grand,  aJao 
calle«l  Port  South-East,  which  is  large,  but  its  entrance  is 
very  difficult,  being  narrowed  by  several  shoals.  It  can  only 
be  entered  and  left  with  a  fair  wind,  as  it  is  impotsiblo  lo 
tack.    It  is  not  much  frequented. 

The  commercial  relations  of  Mauritius  extend  to  BataTio, 
Bombay,  Surat,  Muscat,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  OtilCs 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  the  Cape,  and  Madagascar, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  its  prodtioe  cornea  to  England. 
Besides  sugar,  small  quantities  of  indigo,  ooffee,  doves,  and 
some  woods  are  exported.  The  island  receives  fhnn 
England  and  India  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  finom  England 
besides,  cloth,  wine,  oil,  hats,  iron,  and  steel  utensils,  with 
some  smaller  articles.  Madagascar  snpplies  the  Mauritius 
with  cattle  and  rice,  and  receives  in  return  manufsctured 
goods.  Arabia  and  Persia  are  supplied  with  sugar  firom 
the  Mauritius,  and  send  in  return  dry  fruits  and  some 
smaller  articles. 

Mauritius,  with  the  neighbouring  island  of  Bourbon,  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  under  the  command  of  Mas- 
carenhas  in  1 505,  and  the  whole  group  was  called  the  Masea- 
renhas  Islands ;  but  though  the  rortugueie  took  potsesaion 
of  Mauritius  in  1 545,  they  apparently  formed  no  settlement 
on  it.  The  Dutch  surveyed  it  in  1598,  and  called  it  Mauri- 
tius, in  honour  of  Maurice,  stadtbolder  of  the  republic  of 
the  Netherlands.  They  did  not  however  settle  here  till 
the^  bad  formed  an  establishment  at  the  Cape  in  1640,aboat 
which  time  they  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Port 
South-East  From  unknown  reasons  they  abandoned  the 
island  in  1708.  Between  this  Tear  and  1715  it  was  only 
inhabited  by  a  few  negroes  who  had  been  brought  there  by 
the  Dutch  as  slaves,  and  had  run  away  from  their  masters 
and  concealed  themselves  in  the  mountain  forests.  In  1715 
the  French  took  possession  of  the  island,  formed  a  settle- 
ment at  Port  North- West,  and  called  the  island  Isle  de 
FVance.  They  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  it 
to  the  year  1810,  when  it  was  Uken  from  them  by  the  Bri- 
tish, who  since  the  peace  of  1814  hate  retained  it  in  their 
possession. 

(A  Voyage  to  the  leland  </  Mauritiue,  by  a  French 
Officer;  Tombe*s  Voyage  aux  Indee  OrientaUe ;  Prior's 
Narrative  qf  a  Voyage tn  the  Indian  Seat;  Grant's  Hie- 
tory  qf  Mauritius,) 

MAURO'UCO,  or  MARUIJX),  FRANaS,  abbot  of 
Messina,  was  bom  at  that  place,  September  16, 1494,  and  died 
there,  J  uly  2 1 , 1 575.  Several  accounts,  which  do  not  conceal 
the  age  which  he  attained,  sute  that  he  was  prematurely  sarri- 
ficed  to  excess  of  study.  U  is  I  ife  was  written  by  his  nephew  of 
the  same  name,  and  was  published  at  Messina  in  1613 ;  we 
have  not  seen  this  work,  but  it  is  much  used,  and  fireely 
quoted,  in  the  Abb^  Domenioo  Seina*s  *  Elogio,*  Palermo, 
1 808,  which  contains  a  Mi  but  flatteied  account  of  the  Itfo 
and  writings  in  question.  Maurolioo  taught  mathematics 
publicly  at  Messina,  and  lived  in  habits  of  close  friendship 
with  Cardinal  Bembo.  These,  and  his  b«ng  obliged,  niiscfa 
against  his  will,  to  suppress  a  part  of  his  disaertataoii  on 
comets,  on  account  of  tne  offence  which  aome  passages  gave 
to  certain  Venetian  noblemen,  are  the  only  droomstancea 
of  his  presonal  life  which  are  worth  recording. 
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TIm  printed  workt^of  Mturolioo  are  numerous,  and  those 
w)iich  M  wrote  still  more  so ;  a  list  of  all  (but  without  titles 
or  dstM  fbr  the  printed  works)  is  given  by  the  Abb6  Scina. 
Among  the  former  must  be  mentioned  an  edition  of  Auto- 
lycus  with  commentaries,  Messina,  1558,  folio;  of  Archi- 
medes, 1670  (misprinted  1570  in  the  article  cited)  and  1681 
(or  1<65?) :  the  Pnenomena  of  Euclid,  1588,  and  an  edition 
o(  TbeodosiuB  and  Menelaus  in  the  same  year,  which  con- 
tains a  table  of  secants,  being  the  first  introduction  of  these 
bnee;  •  Opuscula,*  prhited  at  Venice,  1575,  containing 
treatisea  on  the  sphere,  the  calendar,  astronomical  instru- 
ments^  gnomonics,  music,  and  arithmetic ;  treatise  on  (}os- 
mogrm3£j,  1543.  Other  works  have  been  stated  as  printed, 
but  we  have  only  inserted  thoee  which  have  good  authority. 
Maorolieo  will  bo  remembered  by  his  geometrical  writings, 
pnrtieularly  his  manner  of  treating  the  conic  sections,  by 
his  optical  theorems,  and  by  his  arithmetical  works ;  but  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  his  writings  connects  them  rather 
with  the  general  history  of  the  science  than  with  his  own 
biography,  as  there  are  no  very  prominent  discoveries  to  re- 
cord. In  bis  arithmetic  he  proceeds  upon  geometrical 
Drtnciples,  as  his  eulogist  states  (and  with  confirmatory 
oescripuons  and  citations),  but  at  the  same  time  with  an 
attempt  to  generalise  operations  into  rules,  and  to  present 
them  in  a  form  closely  approaching  to  the  modern  algebra, 
to  the  spirit  of  which  they  approach,  without  the  language. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  before  the  timeofVieta  the 
method  of  expressing  general  formulse,  which  now  consti- 
tutes the  foundation  of  algebraical  language,  did  not  exist ; 
and  it  seems  to  us,  lh)m  such  parts  of  Maurolico's  writings 
as  we  have  seen  cited  (the  works  themselves  are  very 
scarce),  that  the  transition  from  the  arithmetic  of  Euclid  to 
that  of  Maurolico  is  an  approach  to  algebra  of  a  character 
which  deierves  more  attention  than  it  has  met  with  from 
historians.  These  writers,  so  far  as  algebra  is  concerned, 
do  not  eren  mention  the  name  of  Maurolico,  a  circumstance 
which  roust  be  explained  probably  by  the  latter  not  being 
in  the  line  of  investigation  of  Cardan,  Tartaglia,  and  those 
who  He  in  the  direct  track  between  the  Hindu  algebra  and 
that  of  Vieta.  Nevertheless  the  propositions  of  Maurolico 
on  the  summation  of  series,  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
were  deduced,  form  a  very  curious  step  in  the  progress  of 
arithmetical  inquinr. 

M.  Chasles,  in  his  lately  published  work  on  the  history  of 
geotnetry  [Gboicxtrt,  page  156]  carries  his  opinion  of 
Maurolico  as  an  algebraist,  to  a  startling  degree  of  novelty. 
*  Anaiyits  is  infinitely  indebted  to  this  geometer,  who  never- 
theless is  rery  little  rited  on  the  subiect.  It  is  he  who  first 
introduced  the  use  of  letters  instead  of  numbers,  and  who 
gare  the  first  rules  of  the  algorithm  of  algebra.'  Not  having 
examined  Maurolico  ourselves,  we  can  only  say  that  neither 
Wolff,  nor  Cossali,  nor  the  Abb^  Scina,  could  find  this  out ; 
the  last  expressly  speaks  of  Maurolico  as  having  '  the  spirit 
df  algebra,  without  the  langtuige.'  Perhaps  however  the  as- 
sertion of  H.  Ghaslea  may  provoke  some  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  excite  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  claim 
which  Maurolico  really  has  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  algebra ;  an  inquiry  which,  terminate  how  it 
may,  has  been  yet  hardly  begun. 

MAURUS  TERENTlA'NlJS.  a  Latin  grammarian, 
who  is  said  to  hare  been  bom  at  Carthage.  The  time  in 
wbieb  he  lived  is  uncertain.  Vossius  supposes  him  to  have 
been  the  same  Terentianus  who  is  addressed  by  Martial  as 
the  prefect  of  Svene  in  Ejrypt  {Epigram^  i*  87) ;  and  he  at 
ill  events  lived  during  or  before  the  time  of  St.  Augustine, 
since  be  i%  mentioned  by  the  latter  in  terms  of  the  nighest 
respect,  iDe  Civitate  Dei,  vi.  2 ;  De  Utilitate  Creaendi, 
c.  17) 

The  only  work  of  Maurus  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
entitled  *  Delitteris,  Syllabis,  Pedibus,  et  Metris  Carmen.' 
It  ixi  included  in  the  '  Urammatici  Veteres,*  edited  by  Puts- 
chtus,  Hanover,  1605 ;  and  has  been  also  edited  l^  D.  J. 
V.  Lennep,  Leyden,   1825,  and  by  Lachmann,   Leipzig, 

MAUSOLB^UM  is  now  used  as  a  general  term  applied 
to  a  tepulebral  chapel  or  edifice  erected  for  the  reception  of 
a  Bunuiient;  but  it  originally  designated  the  magnificent 
stnietare  mised  by  Artemisia  as  the  tomb  of  her  husband 
Haunlua,  king  of  Caria,  at  Halicamassus,  n.c.  352.  Of 
this  monument,  once  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the 
worU,  no  remains  now  exist ;  but  from  Pliny's  description 
(xxxTL»  53  it  appears  to  have  been  nearly  square  in  its  plan, 
1 13  Rwt  OQ  its  sides,  and  93  on  each  of  its  ends 


or  fironts,  and  to  have  been  decorated  with  a  peristyle  of 
thirty-six  columns  (supposed  b)r  Hardouin  to  have  been  GO 
feet  nigh,  or  upwards),  above  which  the  structure  was  carried 
up  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  surmounted  at  its  apex  by  a 
marble  quadriga  executed  by  Pythis,  who,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  was  joint  architect  with  Satyrus  in  the  building. 
It  was  further  decorated  with  sculptures  and  reliefs  by 
Scopas,  Bryaxis,  Timotheus,  and  Leochares.  The  entire 
height  was  1 40  feet. 

1  he  mausoleum  erected  at  Babylon  by  Alexander  tho 
Orcat,  in  honour  of  Hepbiestion,  appears  to  have  been  still 
more  magnificent,  and  somewhat  extravagant  in  its  decora- 
rations,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  account  given  of  it 
by  Diodorus  (xvii.  1 1 5).  It  was  adorned  below  by  the  gilded 
rostra,  or  beaks,  of  two  hundred  and  forty  ships,  and  every 
successive  tier  or  story  was  enriched  with  a  profusion  of 
sculpture,  representing  \^rious  animals,  fighting  centaurs, 
and  other  figures,  all  of  which  were  gilt;  and  on  the 
summit  were  statues  of  sirens,  made  hollow,  in  order  that 
the  singers  who  chanted  the  funereal  dirge  might  be  con- 
cealed within  them. 

Those  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian  at  Rome  were  structures 
of  great  magnitude  and  grandeur,  and  resembled  each 
other  in  being  circular  in  plan.  The  first  stood  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  where  remains  of  it  yet  exist  in  the  two 
concentric  circles  forming  the  first  and  second  stories  of 
the  building,  and  the  vaulted  chambers  between,  which 
supported  the  first  or  lowest  terrace.  Of  these  terraces 
there  were  three ;  conseouently  four  stages  in  the  building, 
gradually  decreasing  in  aiameter,  the  uppermost  of  which 
was  crowned  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  emperor.  The  ter- 
races themselves  were  planted  with  treri.  From  traces  of 
something  of  the  kind  that  yet  remain,  it  ia  conjectured 
that  there  was  originally  an  advanced  portico  attached  to 
the  building  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Pantheon, 
though  considerably  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
plan,  as  it  could  not  have  been  carried  up  higher  than  the 
first  stage  of  the  building.  According  to  Hirl's  represen- 
tation of  it,  in  his  'Baukunst  bei  den  Alten,'  it  was  a  Co- 
rinthian hexastyle,  advanced  one  intercolumn  before 
the  side-walls  connecting  it  with  the  circular  edifice,  be- 
hind it. 

Hadrian's  mausoleum,  now  converted  into  the  Castello  di 
St  Angelo,  in  which  shape  it  is  fkmiliar  to  almost  every 
one,  is  a  work  of  most  massive  cx>nstruction,  and  originally 
presented  an  unbroken  circular  mass  of  building,  erected 
upon  a  larger  square  basement,  lofty  in  itself,  yet  of  moderate 
height  in  proportion  to  the  superstructure,  the  latter  being 
about  twice  as  h  igh  as  the  former.  This  nearly  solid  rotunda, 
which  was  originally  coated  with  white  marble,  had  on  its 
summit  numerous  fine  statues,  which  were  broken  to  pieces 
and  the  fragments  hurled  down  by  the  soldiers  of  Belisarius 
upon  the  Uoths,  who  attempted  to  take  the  building  by 
storm.  Neither  are  any  remains  now  left  of  the  uppermost 
stage  of  the  edifice,  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  circular 
peripteral  temple,  whose  diameter  was  about  one-third  of 
the  larger  circle.  According  to  tradition,  its  peristyle  con- 
sisted of  the  twenty- four  beautiful  marble  Corinthian  co- 
lumns which  afterwards  decorated  the  basilica  of  San 
Paolo  fuori  delle  Miura  (partially  destroyed  some  few  years 
ago  by  fire,  but  now  nearly  restored) ;  and  its  tholus  or 
dome  was  surmounted  by  a  colossal  pine-apple  in  bronze, 
now  placed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican. 

Such  places  as  Henry  Vll.'s  Chapel  and  the  Pantheon 
of  the  Escurial  may  also  be  considered  as  mausoleums ;  but 
the  term  is  generally  restricted  to  a  detached  edifice  erected 
merely  as  a  private  burying-place  or  to  contain  tombs. 
There  are  several  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  parks  of  our 
nobility;  among  the  most  remarkable  is  that  at  Castle 
Howard,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  one  of  Hawks- 
moor's  best  works,  a  noble  circular  edifice  in  the  Roman- 
Doric  style,  elevated  upon  a  basement,  and  crowned  by  a 
dome :  plans,  sections,  &c,  of  this  structure  have  been  beau- 
tifully engraved  by  Moses.  The  marquis  of  Rockingham's 
mausoleum  by  Carr  is  another  ornamental  structure  of  the 
kind,  composed  of  three  stories,  Doric,  Ionh%  and  Orinthian. 
We  may  also  mention  those  at  0)bham  in  Kent,  and  Brock- 
lesby  in  Lincolnshire,  by  the  late  James  Wyatt  The  mauso- 
leum of  Louisa,  queen  of  Prussia,  at  Charlottenburg  near 
Berlin,  has  a  Grecian-Doric  portico,  but  is  not  so  remSrkable 
as  a  building  as  for  containing  the  sarcophagus  on  which  is 
the  recumbent  figure  of  that  princess,  the  chef  d'oBUvre  of 
Rauch's  chisel. 
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MAWES,  ST.    [Cornwall.] 

MAWMOISIN£»  or  MALVOISINE,  WILUAM  DB. 

was  bred  in  France,  and  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  a  native  Frenchman.  He  afterwards  came  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  was  made  one  of  the  clerid  regis,  and  arch- 
deacon of  St  Andrew's,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  was 
5 resent  at  the  baptism  of  Prince  Alexander,  afterwards 
ling  Alexander  II.  He  was  made  chancellor  of  Scotland 
6  Id.  September,  1199,  about  which  time  also  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  consecrated  the  following  year  by 
special  precept  from  the  pope.  (Forduu,  viii.  6].)  In  the 
year  1202  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's, 
when  he  seems  to  have  resigned  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor. In  September,  1208,  he  dedicated  a  new  cemetery 
at  Drybursh  Abbey.  (2  Chalm.,  CalecL,  339.)  He  after- 
wards made  a  visit  to  the  Continent ;  and  having  returned, 
we  find  him  and  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  1211,  possessed 
of  legatine  powers  from  Rome,  and  assembling  at  Perth  a 
great  council  of  the  clergv  and  people,  to  press  upon  the 
nation  the  pope's  will  ana  command  that  an  expedition  be 
undertaken  to  the  Holy  Land.  (Fordun.)  In  1214  he 
attended  the  coronation  of  King  Alexander  II.  (Id.,  ix.  1), 
and  is  said  to  have  set  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head. 
The  next  year  he  went  with  the  bishops  of  Glasgow  and 
Moray  and  the  mitred  abbot  of  KeUo  to  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council,  where  the  doctrines  of  Wyclifie  were  condemned, 
and  seems  to  have  remained  abroad  till  1218.  From  the 
Continent  he  brought  with  him  into  this  country  various 
orders  of  monks  and  mendicants,  till  then  unknown  here, 
and  had  convents  of  Black  Friars  erected  at  Aberdeen,  Ayr, 
Berwick,  Edinburgh,  £Igin,  Inverness,  Montrose,  Perth, 
and  Stirling,  and  monasteries  for  thennonks  of  Valliscau- 
lium  at  Pluscardine,  Beaulieu,  and  Ardchattan.  He  wrote 
lives  of  the  popish  saints  Ninian  and  Kentigeni.  It  was  to 
him  and  in  his  time  that  Pope  Innocent  III.  sent  the  de- 
cretal letters  which  we  find  in  the  'Corpus  Juris  Canonioi' 
{Decrett  Greg.,  b.  iii.,  tit  49,  c.  6),  to  the  king  of  Scots,  and 
(b.  iii.,  tit.  24,  0.  9 ;  b.  iv.,  tit.  20,  c.  6 ;  and  b.  v.,  tit.  39,  o. 
28),  to  the  bishop,  archdeacon*  and  abbot  of  St.  Andrew's, 
respectively. 

But  zeal  for  the  church  was  by  no  means  this  prelate's 
only  passion ;  for  we  find  that  on  one  occasion,  noticed  by 
Fordun  (viiL  62),  he  deprived  Dunfermline  Abbey  of  the 
presentation  to  two  churches,  because  the  monks  had  failed 
to  provide  him  wine  for  supper.  Fordun  adds  that  the 
monks  had  indeed  supplied  wine;  but  the  bishop's  own 
attendants  had  drunk  it  all  up.  It  may  be  that  the  name 
of  Malvoisine  was  originally  but  a  mere  soubriouet,  firom 
his  malmsey  bibbing  propensity,  as  if  it  were  *  Wdliam  of 
the  Malmsey-butt.' 

He  continued  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  till  his  death 
(Keith's  Bishops),  which  happened  on  the  9th  July,  1238 
(3  Chalm.,  CcuetL,  616) ;  ana  he  is  remembered  in  a  com- 
position respecting  tithes,  aimo  1297  (2  Connell,  On  Tithes, 
413). 

MAXE'NTIUS.  MARCUS  AURELIUS  VALERIUS, 
son  of  Maximianus,  the  colleague  of  Diocletian  in  the  em* 
pire,  was  living  in  obscurity  when,  after  his  father's  abdica- 
tion, and  the  elevation  of  Constantino  to  the  rank  of  Cesar, 
he  became  envious  of  the  latter,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  neg- 
lect of  Galerius  towards  him.  Aooordinffly  he  stirred  up  a  re- 
volt among  the  praetorian  soldiers  at  Rome,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  a.d.  306.  Galerius,  who  was  then  in  the 
East,  sent  orders  to  Severus  Caesar,  who  had  the  command  of 
Italy,  to  march  from  Milan  to  Rome  with  all  his  forces,  and 
put  down  the  insurrection.  In  the  mean  time  Maxiroianna. 
wlio  lived  in  retirement  in  Campania,  eame  to  Rome, 
and  was  proclaimed  emperor  as  colleague  with  bis  ton,  a.Dw 
307.  Severus,  on  arriving  with  his  troops  near  Rome,  was 
deserted  by  most  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  for- 
merly lerved  under  Maximianus,  and  were  still  attached  to 
their  old  general.  Upon  this  he  retired  to  Ravenna,  whieh 
he  soon  after  surrenoered  to  Maximianus,  on  being  pro- 
mised his  life  and  liberty;  but  Maximianus  put  him  to 
death.  Maximianus  proceeded  to  Gaul  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Constantinus,  leaving  Maxentius  at  Rome.  Galerius 
soon  after  arrived  in  Italy  with  an  army;  but  not  finding 
himself  strong  enough  to  attack  Maxentius  in  Rome,  and 
fearing  the  same  iate  as  that  of  Severus,  be  made  a  procipitate 
retreat.  Maximianus,  returning  to  Rome,  reigned  for  some 
months  together  with  his  son,  but  afterwards  quarrelled 
with  him.  and  took  refiige  with  Galerius,  who  acknowledged 
him  as  emperor.  There  were  then  no  leu  than  aix  emp^rortf 


Galenas,  Maximianus^  ComtantiBiii,  MtXMtina,  LieiBiaa, 
and  Maximinus  Daxa.  In  the  following  year,  309,  MaxM- 
tins  was  proclaimed  consul  at  Rome,  together  with  his  loa, 
M.  AureUus  Romulus,  who  in  the  next  year  was  aeeidiut 
allv  drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Maxentius  poaseiied  Italy  sad 
Africa ;  but  Africa  revolted,  and  the  soldiers  procUimed  m 
emperor  an  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  who 
reigned  at  Carthage  for  three  years.  In  the  year  31 1  Max- 
entius sent  an  expedition  to  Africa,  defeated  and  killed 
Alexander,  and  burnt  Carthage.  Proud  of  this  succeH,  ftv 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  Maxentius  mads 
great  preparations  to  attack  Constantine,  with  whom  he  \mA 
till  then  preserved  the  appearance  of  friendship.  Constaii- 
tine  moved  from  Gaul  into  Italv,  advanced  to  Roma,  and 
defeated  Maxentius,  who  was  orowned  in  attamptiog  to 
swim  his  horse  across  the  Tiber,  aj>.  312.  [CoNSTAJfTUivi, 
Flavius  Valbuus.] 


Coin  of  MaxentiiM. 
BritUhMttMOB.    AetaslSiii.   Odd 


Coin  of  Lfelnios  Junior. 
British  Miueiim.    Actiud  81m. 

MAQLIMA  AND  MI'NIM A.  These  Latin  woids,  whkh 
simply  mean  '  greatest '  and '  least,*  are  used  to  imply,  not  the 
absolute  greatest  and  least  values  of  a  varyini^  quantity,  but 
the  values  which  it  has  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  in- 
crease and  begins  to  decrease,  or  vice  versiL  Thus  if  it  bt 
said  that  the  height  of  the  barometer  was  a  maximum  at  ten 
o'clock,  it  means  that  up  to  that  hour  the  barometer  roa^ 
and  then  began  to  fall ;  in  which  case  it  would  still  be  said 
to  have  been  a  maximum,  even  though  it  should  afterwards 
rise,  and  stand  at  a  greater  height  than  at  ten  o'clock.  Thus 
it  is  possible  that  there  should  be  several  maxima  and  minima 
in  one  day,  and  even  that  one  of  the  minima  should  bs 
greater  than  one  of  the  maxima :  that  is»  at  one  momant 
when  the  fall  ceases  and  a  rise  begins*  the  barometer  may 
then  be  higher  than  it  was  at  another  time  when  a  rise  had 
ceased  and  a  &11  begun. 

The  theory  of  maxima  and  minima  is,  mathematically 
speaking,  very  simple.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  deftnition  ef 
a  differential  coefficient,  that  if  y  be  a  function  of  x,  and  if 

du 
X  be  increasing,  then  when  y  also  increases,  ^  is  positive ; 

and  when  y  diminishes,  ^  is  negative.  If  the  words  in- 
crease snd  diminution  have  their  fUU  algebraical  sense, 
this  proposition  is  true  whatever  the  sign  of  y  may  be.  It 
follows  that  when  increase  ceases  and  dimmntion  begins, 

^  changes  fVom  positive  to  negative,  and  when  diminution 

ceases  and  increase  begins,  it  changes  from  ne^tive  to  po- 
sitive. But  as  a  quantity  cannot  enange  its  sup  without 
becoming  either  nothing  or  infinite ;  it  follows,  first*  that  y 
can  only  be  a  maximum  when  x  has  such  a  value  that 

^  is  nothing  or  infinite ;  secondly,  that  there  is  not  then  a 

maximum  miless  the  latter  changes  fkom  posittve  to 
tive,  when  x  increases  thxongli  that  Ttlue ;  nor  a  i  ' 
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i  the  MBM  diflbrential  isoefflcient  changes  A-om  nega- 
tivt  to  ^otilivB.  in  the  Mme  cmae. 

Thus  when  y  sr  a  +  :r  —  2:*,  the  differential  coefficient  of 
which  It  1  —  S  ;r,  we  tee  that  the  latter  changes  sign  when 
X  ehaoget  ffora  less  than  i  to  greater  than  4 ;  end  the  change 
of  iigo  is  from  positive  to  negatire.  There  is  therefore  a 
naiimum  when  w^kt  and  this  maximum  is  a  +  4  —  i>  or 

When  ^  a  0  (which  is  hj  far  the  most  common  case), 
and  there  U  a  maximum,  it  changes  sign  ftom  +  to  - ,  or 
diminiahM,  algebraically  speaking :   Uierefore  *^  is  nega- 


tive. 


dy 


dx" 


dy 

But  when  3-  is 
dx 

this 


infinite,   and  'there    is  a 
additional    rule    does  not 


Similariy,  when  ^  =  0»  and  there  is  a  minimum, 

r^  IS  positive. 

maximum  or  minimum, 
apphr. 

Works  on  the  differential  calculus  give  the  development 
of  this  theory  and  examples.  We  shall  only  here  aad  one 
of  the  rules  for  determining  the  maximum  or  minimum 
when  there  are  two  distinct  variables. 

When  jt  is  a  function  both  of  x  and  y,  two  variables  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  there  may  be  a  maximum  or  mini- 

dg         dz 
aum  when  ^  and  -r-  are  both  nothing,  both  infinite,  or 

one  nothing  and  the  other  infinite.  When  thev  are  both 
nothing,  which  is  the  only  cose  in  which  this  theory  is  of 
any  practi<:al  application,  it  must  be  determined  as  follows, 
whether  there  is  any  maximum  or]  minimum,  and  which  it 

dz 
isw     Find  the  values  of  x  and  y  which  make    ^  =  0, 

da 

^  =  0,  and  with  any  pair  ef  these  values  find  the  value  of 

the  expression 

[dxdyj    "  dx^  '  dy*' 

If  this  be  negative,  or  nothing,  there  is  a  maximum  or 
minimum ;  if  it  be  positive,  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  two 
which  can  only  be  satisfisctorily  explained  byillustrations 
drawn  from  the  theory  of  curved  surfaces.    When  the  ex- 

d^z 
prMMon  Ji  negative  or  nothing,  there  is  a  maximum  if  -^ 

tnd  -Tj  be  both  negative,  and  a  minimum  if  they  be  both 

pocitive. 

The  usual  method  of  establishing  all  the  preceding  for* 
BiUie,  namely,  by  the  application  of  Taylor's  theorem, 
^iplias  only  to  the  cases  in  which  the  differential  coeffi- 
ewnta  become  nothing,  and  not  to  that  in  which  they  be- 
oorme  in&nile.  It  is  also  frequently  stated  that  there  is 
alwmjs  a  maximum  or  minimum  where  a  differential  coeffi- 
dant  Tanishes^  whieh  n  not  true. 

MAXIMIA'NUS,  MARCUS  VALERIUS,  a  native  of 
Ptannonia,  bom  of  obscure  parents,  served  in  the  Roman 
■Waias  with  distinction,  and  was  named  by  Diocletian  l)is 
esOfiague  in  the  empire,  a.d.  286.  The  remainder  of  his 
Hfe  is  given  under  Dioclbtiait,  Constantinb,  and  Max- 
Bimra.  He  was  put  to  death  at  Marseille,  by  order  of 
Oemfantinet   for  having  conspired  against   his   life,  aj>. 


Ontnt  of  Mazimia&iu. 

AeliiftltiM. 


MAXIMIA'NUS,   GALE'RIUS   VALE'RIUS*    was 

sumamed  Armentarius,  on  account  of  having  been  a 
herdsman  in  his  youth.  The  events  of  his  life  are  narrated 
under  Diocletian,  Constantius  I.,  and  Constant! nxjs. 
According  to  the  historians,  he  died  (a.d.  311)  of  a  loath- 
some disease,  which  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries 
and  himself  as  a  punishment  from  heaven  for  his  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians. 


Coin  of  GUnitu  Valerias  Mftximianas 
.  firhisb  Maaeum.     Actual  Sixe. 

MAXIMILIAN.    [Habsburg,  House  of.] 

MAXIMI'NUS.  CAIUS  JULIUS  VERUS,  was  ori. 
ginally  a  Thracian  shepherd.  He  was  of  gigantic  size  and 
great  bodily  strength.  He  entered  the  Roman  army  under 
Septimius  Severus,  and  was  rapidly  advanced  for  his 
bravery.  Alexander  Severus  gave  him  the  'command  of  a 
new  legion  raised  in  Pannonia,  at  the  head  of  which  he  fol- 
lowed Alexander  in  his  campaign  against  the  Germans, 
when  the  army  being  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
he  conspired  against  his  sovereign,  and  induced  some  of  his 
companions  to  murder  him  in  his  tent,  as  well  as  his  mother 
Mammasa,  a.d.  235. 

Maximinus,  beine  proclaimed  emperor,  named  his  son,  also 
called  Maximinus,  Csesar  and  his  colleague  in  the  empire. 
He  continued  the  war  against  the  Germans,  and  devastated 
a  large  tract  of  country  beyond  the  Rhine,  after  which  he 
repaired  to  Illyricum  to  fight  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians. 
But  his  cruelty  and  rapacity  roused  enemies  against  him  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  province  of  Africa  re- 
volted, and  proclaimed  Gordianus,  who  was  soon  after  ac- 
knowledged by  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome,  a.d. 
237. 

But  Capellianus,  governor  of  Mauritania  for  Maxim- 
inus, defeated  Gordianus  and  his  son,  who  fell  in  the 
struggle,  after  a  nominal  reign  of  little  more  than  a  month. 
[Gordianus,  Marcus  Antonius  Africanus.]  Rome  was 
in  consternation  at  the  news,  expecting  the  vengeance  of 
Maximinus.  The  senate  proclaimed  emperors  Clodius 
Pupienus  Maximus  and  Decimus  Caelius  Balbinus,  but 
the  people  insisted  upon  a  nephew  of  the  younger  Gor- 
dianus, a  boy  twelve  years  of  age,  being  associated  with 
them.  Maximus  marched  out  of  Rome  with  troops  to  op- 
pose Maximinus,  who  had  crossed  the  Isonso  and  laid  siege 
to  Aquileia.  Maximinus  experienced  a  brave  resistance 
from  the  garrison  and  people  of  that  citv,  which  excited  still 
more  his  natural  cruelty,  and  the  solaiers,  being  weary  of 
him.  mutinied,  and  killed  both  him  and  his  son,  a.d.  238. 
Maximinus  the  father,  then  sixty-five  years  old,  was  a  fero- 
cious soldier  and  nothing  else,  and  wonderful  tales  are 
related  of  his  voracity,  and  (he  quantity  of  food  and  drink 
that  he  swallowed  daily.  His  son  is  said  to  have  been  a 
handsome  but  arrogant  youth.  (Capitoliniis,  in  Histon'a 
Augusta.) 


CoinofHaximiauf. 
BriOah  Mnaeum.    Actual  Biseb    Copper. 

MAXIMI'NUS,  DAIA,  or  DAZA,  an  lUynan  peasant, 
served  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  by  Galenus,  who 
was  his  relative,  to  the  rank  of  military  tribune,  and  lastly 
to  the  dignity  of  C»sar,  a.d.  303,  at  the  time  of  the  abdica- 
tion of  Diocletian  and  Maximianns,  when  he  had  for  his 
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•hire  the  government  of  Syria  and  Egypt  After  the  death 
ofOalerius,  A.D.  31l,Maximiniu  and  Lieiniui  dmd^  his 
dominions  hetwoen  ihem,  and  Maximinus  obtained  the 
whole  of  the  Asiatic  provinces.  Both  he  and  Licimus 
behaved  ungratefully  towards  the  femily  of  Galerius,  their 
common  benefactor.  Vsleria,  the  daughter  of  Diocletian 
and  widow  of  Galerius,  having  escaped  flrom  Licinius  into 
the  dominions  of  Maximinus,  the  latter  offered  to  marry 
her,  and  on  her  refusal  banished  her  with  her  mother  into 
the  deserts  of  Syria.  He  persecuted  the  Christians  and 
made  war  against  tlie  Armenians.  A  new  war  having 
broken  out  between  Licinius  and  Maximinus,  the  hitter  ad- 
vanced as  for  as  Adrianople,  but  was  defeated,  fled  into 
Asia,  and  died  of  poison  at  Tarsus,  a^d.  Jl  3. 


Coin  of  Maximinoi. 
Britiah  Museum.       Actual  Sis*. 

MAOCIMUS.  CLODIUS  PUPIENUS.    [Balbinus.] 
MAXIMUS  PLANU'DES.    [Planudks] 
MA'XIMUS  MAGNUS.    [Gratian;  Thkodosius,] 


Coin  of  Maximua  Magnua. 
BrlUih  Muaeum.    Actual  Sixe.    Gold. 

MA'XIMUS  TY'RIUS,  a  rhetorician  and  Platonic  phi- 
losopher,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Anton ii^ds  and  of  Coromodus. 
He  resided  principally  at  Athens,  but  sometimes  visited 
Rome :  he  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  stoic 
Claudius  Maximus,  who  was  one  of  the  philosophical  friends 
of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  though  some  critics  have  been 
of  this  opinion.  {Life  qf  Aurelius,  by  J.  Capitolinus, 
c.  3.) 

There  are  extant  forty-one  dissertations  (iiaXlUi^  or  \6yoi) 
of  Maximus  Tyrius  on  various  points  connected  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  which  are  written  in  an  easy  and 
pleasing  style,  and  more  commendable  for  the  expression 
than  the  matter.  The  following  examples  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  subject  of  these  dissertations: — 'On  Plato s 
opinion  respecting  the  Deitv;*  *  Whether  we  ought  to  return 
Injuries  done  to  us  ;* '  Whether  an  Active  or  a  Contemplative 
Life  is  to  be  preferred ;'  '  Whether  Soldiers  or  Husbandmen 
are  more  usefVil  in  a  State  ;*  'On  the  Dnmonium  of  Socrates ;* 
*  Whether  Prayers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Deity,'  &o. 

The  best  editions  of  Maximus  Tyrius  are  by  Stephanus, 
Paris,  1557;  by  Heinsius,  Leyden,  1607,  1614,  reprinted  at 
Oxford,  1677;  by  Davis,  Cambridge,  1703,  reprinted  at 
London  with  notes  by  Markland,  1 740.  The  dissertations 
have  been  tran^ted  into  French  by  Morel,  Paris,  1607,  by 
Forney,  1764,  and  by  Dounais,  1802;  into  Italian  by  Petro 
de  Bardi,  Venice.  1642  ;  and  into  German  by  C.  T.  Darom, 
Berlin,  1764.  There  is,  we  believe,  no  English  translation 
of  thii  author. 

There  were  several  other  antient  writers  of  the  name  of 
Maximus,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Maximus  of 
Ephesus,  who  initiatefl  Julian  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
and  had  subsequently  great  influence  in  the  councils  of  that 
emperor. 

MA'XIMUS,  THE  GREEK,  a  celebrated  personage  in 
Russian  church  history,  was  a  native  of  Arta  in  Albania, 
where  he  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  (lAeenth  cen- 
tury. Atier  studying  at  Paris,  Florence,  and  other  cities 
then  distinfniifthed  as  seaU  of  learning,  he  entered  the 
cloister  of  Mount  Athos,  where  he  took  tne  monastic  vows; 
but  the  grand-duke  Vassili  Ivanovitch,  having  desired  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  send  two  persons  to  arrange 
and  describe  a  vast  number  of  Greek  manuscripts  and 
books  that  had  recently  been  discovered  in  some  part  of  the 
palaoe,  the  ohoioe  Ml  upon  Maximus  for  one  of  tuem«    Hi 


aecordin^y  let  out  for  Moscow,  and  was  aitoiuahed  to  neH 
with  such  a  nrodigious  store  of  Greek  literature.  Ho  waa 
directed  by  Vassili  to  examine  the  books,  and  to  leleci  aoefa 
as  were  mo^t  deserving  of  translation ;  but  aa  he  was  iImq 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  Slavonic  tongue,  he  had  first  to 
prepare  a  Latin  version,  which  was  afterwards  rendered  by 
others  into  Slavonian.  It  was  thus  that  the  translatioos  of  a 
Psalter  with  a  commentary,  and  Cbrysostom's  *  HomiliBS 
on  St.  John,*  were  produced.  Desirous  of  returning  lo  his 
conveivt,  it  was  only  at  the  instances  of  the  Tsar,  who  wished 
him  to  revise  the  earlier  translated  books  of  the  Greek 
church,  that  he  remained  and  undertook  that  taak,  for 
which  be  was  then  qualified  by  having  obtained  in  the  in- 
terim a  competent  knowledge  of  Slsvonian.  The  diligence 
with  which  he  executed  it  tended  however  only  to  rmise  up 
numerous  enemies  against  him,  among  the  rest  Daniel,  the 
metropolitan;  for  the  corrections  he  deemed  it  requisite  to 
make  were  so  numerous  as  to  give  great  offence  to  the  more 
zealous.  What  more  immedjately  tended  to  bis  disgrace 
was  the  firmness  with  which  he  opposed  Vassili's  di\oroD 
from  his  first  wife  Salome  (on  account  of  barrenneaa),  and 
his  marriage  with  the  princess  Helena  Gliuski.  He  was 
condemnea  by  a  synod,  excommunicated  as  a  heretic,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Otrotch  monasterv  at  Tver,  in  1625 ;  in 
this  confinement  he  was  treated  with  great  rigour  till  the 
death  of  the  metropolitan  Daniel;  after  which  the  bishop  of 
Tver  interceded  for  him  and  obtained  some  mitigation  of  the 
severity  used  towards  him.  At  length  the  next  Tzar,  Ivan 
Vassilivitch,  consented  to  his  being  removed  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Scrgius,  where  he  continued  until  his  death  in 
1556.  A  great  number  of  works  are  extant  by  him  (chiefly 
in  manuscript)  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  dogmatical,  polemi- 
cal, philosophical.  &c. ;  from  which  considerable  information 
has  been  derived  with  regard  to  the  opinions  and  prejudices 
of  the  clergy  and  people  in  that  age ;  nor  was  he  at  all 
timid  in  reproving  the  abuses  and  vices  of  the  times.  This 
alone  would  account  for  the  persecution  which  he  drew 
down  upon  himself;  but  after  his  death  even  those  who  had 
been  among  the  more  violent  against  him,  admitted  his 
innocence,  nor  was  it  long  before  his  memory  came  to  be 
regarded  as  that  of  a  holy  man  and  a  mart)T. 

MAXWELL,  ROBERT,  LORD,  son  of  John,  third 
Lord  Maxwell,  who  was  killed  at  Floddon,  in  September, 
1514.  He  had  been  knighted,  and  appointed  Stewart  of 
Annandale.on  the  resignation  of  his  father,  on  the  lOth  of  June 
preceding;  and  in  1517  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the 
West  Marches.  In  1524  he  was  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  that  capacity  chosen  one  of  the  lords  of  articles  for  the 
cotdmissiuners  of  boroughs:  a  solitary  instance,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  a  peer  being  so  elected.  He  was  afterwards  chosen 
one  of  the  privy-council ;  and  on  the  1 7th  of  November, 
1 533,  appears  in  the  sederunts  of  the  Court  of  Session  as 
an  extraordinary  lord  of  ses&ion.  In  1536  ho  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency  to  whom  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  was  entrusted  during  the  absence  of  King 
James  V.  on  his  matrimonial  expedition  to  France ;  and  the 
next  year  he  was  himself  despatched  to  negotiate  the  mar- 
riage of  Mary  of  Lorraine.  He  is  said  to  have  advised  the 
expedition  which  terminated  at  Solway  Moss,  but  was  so 
incensed  at  the  command  of  the  army  being  given  to  Oliver 
Sinclair,  that  in  common  with  most  of  the  Scots  nobilitv  he 
mutinied  and  yielded  himself  up  a  prisoner  to  the  Engitsb, 
who  had  a  force  much  inferior  to  their  opponents.  On  the 
death  of  King  James  V.  he  was  ransomed  and  allowed  to 
return  to  Scotland,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  further  the 
projects  of  King  Henry  VUI.,  in  reference  to  the  marriage 
of  the  young  queen  of  Scots.  In  the  first  parliament  of 
Mary,  which  met  in  March,  1543,  he  presented  to  the 
lords  of  articles  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  time, 
which  had  undoubtedly  considerable  effect  in  accelerating 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  This  was  a  writing,  or  as 
wo  should  now  term  it,  a  Biil^  for  an  act  of  parliament  to 
allow  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
The  lords  of  articles  found  the  proposal  reasonable  ;  and  it 
was  accordingly  brought  into  parliament,  and  passed  into  s 
law  notwithstanding  the  protest  and  op|H>sition  of  the  lord 
chancellor  and  the  whole  hierarchy  of  the  kingdom. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Beaton  became  chan- 
cellor, and  Lord  Maxwell  was  apprehended,  but  be  con- 
trived to  make  bis  escape  almost  immediately  aAer.  Ue 
died  on  the  9th  of  July,  1546. 

MAY,  the  fifth  mouth  of  our  present  year,  waa  the  second 
in  the  old  Albtn  calf  ndari  the  third  in  that  of  Romiilii^ 
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and  tbe  fifth  in  the  calendar  of  Noma  Pompilias.  In  the  |  when  the  land  is  in  ^ood  heart,  and  in  the  convertible  hus- 
Alban  calendar  it  consisted  of  twenty-two  days ;  of  thirty- 1  bandry  it  is  destroyed  while  the  land  is  in  grass,  and  mown. 
one  in  the  calendar  of  Romulus ;  and  of  thirty  in  that  of    It  is  a  sure  si^^n  of  a  slorenly  husbandry  when  the  land  is 


Numa.  Julius  Caraar  restored  to  it  the  odd  day  of  which 
N  uma  had  deprived  it,  and  of  which  it  still  keeps  possession. 
Its  ethology  is  doubtful.  Ovid,  in  the  fifth  tK)ok  of  his 
'  Fasti,*  proposes  three  denvations:  one  ftommqjestas;  ano- 
ther from  mmores,  a  term  which  signified  the  patres,  or 
rovernin^  body  of  the  city  of  Romulus;  and  the  third 
Ttofm  Maia.  The  Roman  month  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Apollo ;  and  on  account  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Lemurim,  marriages  undertaken  during  its  course  were  con- 
sidered ill-omened.     (Ovid,  Fasti,  v.  483-490.) 

Our  Saxon  ancestors,  after  the  Romans,  called  it  Means- 
month;  and,  in  their  native  language,  Tri-milchi,  three- 
milk  month,  when  cows  were  milked  three  times  a  day. 

MA  Y- DAY  and  MAYING.  It  wasantiently  the  custom, 
obeerres  Brand,  for  all  ranks  of  people  to  go  out  armaying 
early  on  tbe  first  of  May.  Bourne  {Antiq.  VtUs^  ch.  xxv.) 
tells  us  that«  in  his  time,  in  the  villages  in  the  north  of 
England,  the  juvenfle  part  of  both  sexes  were  wont  to  rise 
a  little  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  walk 
to  some  neighbouring  wood,  accompanied  with  music  and 
the  blowing  of  homs»  where  they  broke  down  branches 
from  the  trees,  and  adorned  them  with  nosegays  and  crowns 
of  flowers,  lliis  done,  they  returned  homeward  with  their 
booty  about  the  time  of  sunrise,  and  made  their  doors  and 
windows  triumph  in  the  flowery  spoil. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  custom  was  observed  by  noble 
and  royal  personages  as  well  as  the  vulgar.  Chaucer,  in 
his  •  Court  of  Love,*  says  that  early  on  May-day,  •  Fourth 
goth  al  the  court,  both  most  and  lest,  to  fetche  the  flowris 
fresch,  &nd  braunch,  and  blome.' 

It  is  on  record  tbat  King  Henry  VIIL  and  Queen  Kathe- 
rine  partook  of  this  dWersion ;  and  historians  also  mention 
that  he,  with  his  courtiers,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
rose  on  May-day  very  early  to  fetch  May  or  green  boughs ; 
and  they  went,  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  shooting  to  the 
wood  Shakspere  ('  Henry  VIU.,'  act  v.,  scene  3)  says,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  the  people  sleep  on  May  morning ;  and 
(*  Mids.  Night*s  Dream,'  act  iv.,  scene  1)  that  they  rose  early 
to  observe  the  rite  of  May.  The  court  of  King  James  I. 
preserved  the  observance  of  the  day,  and  it  was  long  con- 
tinued by  the  populace,  as  Spelman's  *  Glossary*  remarks, 
under  the  word '  Maiuma.' 

Two  or  three  minor  observances  still  remain  to  be  slightly 
noticed.  The  may-pole,  decked  with  garlands,  round  which 
the  rustics  used  to  oance  in  this  month,  yet  stands  in  many 
of  our  villages  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  year ;  and 
chimney-sweepers  with  their  Jack-in-the-green  continue  to 
dance  in  the  streets  of  London.  A  may-pole  formerly 
atood  in  the  Strand,  upon  the  site  of  the  church  by 
SomerMt  House,  but  was  taken  down  in  1717. 

Misson,  in  his  'Travels*  (see  Ozell's  Translation,  p.  307), 
Tiotiees  a  custom  which  has  now  gone  by  for  forty  years. 
The  country  girls  who  served  London  with  milk,  accom- 
panied by  a  fiddler  and  a  garland  of  plate  (hired  from  a 
silversmich)  adorned  with  flowers,  danced  before  the  doors 
of  their  customers. 

Moat  of  the  rites  here  enumerated  had,  no  doubt,  their 
origin  in  the  heathen  observances  practised  at  this  season  of 
tbe  year  in  honour  of  Flora,  the  deity  who  presided  over 
fhiita  and  flowers.  (Hospinian,  De  Festis  JudcBorum  et 
Eihmeorum,  fol.  100.) 

Polvdore  Virgil  notices  the  prevalence  of  Majr  custonu 
in  Italy.  An  account  of  some  of  those  observed  in  France 
will  be  Ibund  in  the  *  M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  Celtique,' 
lom.  uL,  p.  446 ;  and  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke,  in  his  *  Travels,* 
vol.  i.,  4to^  Cambr.,  181 0»  p.  110,  notices  the  promenades 
and  other  observances  on  the  first  of  May  at  Moscow,  among 
the  sights  there  most  interesting  to  a  stranger.  See  also 
Brand's  Pomiiar  AnHquitits,  4to.  edit,  vol.  in  p.  179-204. 

MAY-WKKD  (Anthemis  arvensis,  or  Wild  Chamo- 
mile), a  troublesome  weed  in  com,  which  is  difficult 
to  eradicate,  at  it  is  propagated  both  by  seed  and  by 
tbe  low  runnine  branches  which  strike  into  the  soil  and 
take  root.  It  flowers  in  May,  as  its  name  denotes,  and 
sheds  its  seed  bng  before  the  com  is  reaped.  The  only 
ctftain  mode  of  extirpating  it  is  by  great  care  in  clearing 
the  land  when  it  is  fidlowed  or  prepared  for  turnips,  plough- 
ing it  in  as  soon  as  the  flowers  appear,  and  never  allowing 
it  to  go  to  seed.  In  the  altemate  system  it  is  soon  got  rid 
ef  by  tbe  hoeing  of  the  green  crops ;  clover  also  Kills  it 
P.C.,  N«.9U. 


covered  with  May-weed.  It  often  infests'  fiirms  which  have 
been  neglected  by  outgoing  tenants,  and  it  is  indispensable 
to  get  rid  of  it  before  any  attempt  at  improvement  is  made. 
A  good  clean  fallow  is  the  surest  means  of  destroying  this 
as  well  as  all  other  annuals :  by  repeated  harrowings  the 
seeds  are  first  brought  to  the  surface,  where  they  vegetate* 
and  are  afterwards  destroyed.  The  time  to  do  this  is  in 
dry  weather,  interspersed  with  occasional  showers,  as  in  the 
months  of  April.  May,  and  June. 

MAY.  THOMAS,  an  early  English  dramatist  and  his- 
torian, was  born  in  1595.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thorn hs 
May,  who  was  descended  from  an  antient  family  in  ihc 
county  of  Sussex.  Having  finished  his  education  at  Sidney 
College,  Ckirobridge,  he  came  to  London,  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  several  persons  of  distinction. 

In  1 637  May  was  opposed  to  Sir  William  Davenant  as 
candidate  for  the  office  of  laureate,  which  the  death  of 
Ben  Jonson  had  left  vacant.  Sir  William  was  successful, 
and  his  success  so  exasperated  May,  that  although  hitherto 
a  courtier,  he  became  hostile  to  the  king's  party,  and  wrote 
a  history  in  favour  of  the  parliament.  In  1650  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  strangled 
by  the  tightness  of  his  nightcap-striugs.  He  was  buried 
in  Westmmster  Abbey,  near  John  Cambden  the  historian ; 
but  his  body  was  taken  up  after  the  Restoration,  and  re- 
moved to  a  large  nit  in  the  churcli-yard  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  and  nis  monument  in  the  abbey  pulled  down. 
Besides  a  history  of  parliament,  he  wrote  a  history  of 
Henry  IL,  and  made  a  translation  of  Lucan's  '  Pharsalia,' 
with  a  continuation  both  in  Latin  and  English.  His  plays 
are  supposed  by  some  to  be  five  in  number,  and  these  fivo 
are  named  *  Agrippina,'  *  Antiajone,*  *  Cleopatra,*  *  The 
Heir,*  and  *  The  CJld  Couple.*  The  last  two  are  comedies, 
and  are  printed  in  Dodsley  s  Collection.  Phillips  and  Win- 
stanley  ascribe  to  him  two  other  plays,  called '  The  Old 
Wife's  Tale,'  and  *  Orlando  Furioso,'  but  the  dates  assigned 
to  the  first  publication  of  these  pieces,  if  correct,  render  the 
supposition  impossible. 

MAYBOLE,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the  district  of 
Carrick  and  county  of  Ayr.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
upon  a  small  eminence  surrounded  by  hills,  and  its  direct 
distance  is  about  5  miles  from  the  sea-coast  and  70  south- 
west by  west  from  Edinburgh.  It  was  erected  into  a  burgh 
of  barony  by  a  charter  of  James  V.,  dated  24  Nov.,  1516, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the  following 
century  that  the  burgesses  appear  to  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege  thus  conferred  upon  them  of  electing  their 
own  magistrates.  The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
burgh  is  vested  in  a  council,  consisting  of  seventeen  mem- 
bers, who  hold  their  office  during  li&.  The  revenue,  de- 
rived from  landed  property  and  an  annual  tax  called  'stint,' 
averages  65/.  per  annum,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  expen- 
diture. The  streets  are  cleansed  and  kept  in  repair  at  the 
expense  of  the  turnpike-road  trust-fund  of  the  county. 
None  but  burgesses  can  legally  carry  on  any  manufacture 
or  trade  within  the  burgh ;  the  charge  for  admission  into 
their  body  is  1/.  Iff.  or  \0s,  6d.,  according  as  the  applicant  is 
a  stranger  or  the  son  of  a  freeman.  There  are  however  no 
manufacturing  establishments,  although  the  chief  part  of 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  hand-loom  weaving  for  the 
Glasgow  houses.  The  principal  building  is  the  church ;  it 
is  large,  and  surmounted  by  a  steeple  in  very  bad  taste. 
The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  6287,  of  which  it 
is  estimated  that  rather  more  than  one-half  were  resident 
within  the  boundary  of  the  burgh.  There  are  in  all  thirteen 
schools,  and  one  of  these,  called  the  '  subscription  school,' 
is  chiefly  supported  by  the  Irish  inhabitants.  There  are 
also  a  savings'  bank  and  several  phiranthropic  institutions. 

In  the  tavern  of  the  *  Red  Lion '  is  shown  the  room  where 
Knox,  and  Kennedy,  the  abbot  of  Crossraguel.  accompanied 
by  eighty  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country  .assembled, 
the  former  to  impugn  the  mass,  the  latter  to  defend  it ;  and 
the  inhabitants  have  since  '  instituted  a  '*  Knox  Club," 
which  holds  triennial  festivals,  at  which  men  of  all  parties 
meet  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  their  deliverance  from 
the  domination  of  Rome,  and  their  secure  enjoyment  of 
Protestant  principles,  achieved  for  them  by  Knox  and  his 
coadjutors.* 

{New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Parliamtntcry 
Report  on  Scotch  Burghs,  &c.) 
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MAYENCB.    [MAiifx.] 

MAYENNE.    (Ri?»r  and  Town.)    [Mayitoe.] 

MAYENNE,  a  department  in  tbeweatempartorFiwioa, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  departnenta  of  Manebe  aod 
Ome,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Sartbe^  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Maine  et  Loire,  and  on  the  weat  by  that  of  IHe  et  Vikune. 
Its  ftMrm  approxiniatea  to  that  of  a  pafallelograiiu  having  an 
averai^  lenf^th  of  50  or  52  milea  from  nerth  by  eaat  to  Mmth 
by  weat,  and  an  average  breadth  of  88  milea  from  eaat  to 
west.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  1994  aquare  milea,  being 
below  the  average  area  of  the  French  departments,  and 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  English  oounty  of  Norfolk.  The 
population  in  1831  was  352,586;  in  1836  it  was  361,765, 
showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  9179,  or  between  S*5 
and  3*0  per  cent,  and  giving  more  than  181  inhabtUnta  to 
a  square  mile.  In  density  of  population  it  is  above  tbe 
average  of  France,  but  rather  below  the  English  county 
with  which  in  area  we  have  compared  it  Laval,  tbe  capital, 
i^  01  CbeMayenne,  149  miles  in  a  direot  line  weat-seuth- 
west  of  Paris,  or  169  miles  by  the  road  through  Dreux, 
Alen^on.  and  Mayeone.  in  48**  4'  N.  lat,  and  0^  48'  W.  long. 

The  northern  part  of  the  department  is  the  moat  elevated. 
The  principal  range  of  the  Armorican  chain  of  oMuntaina, 
and  the  branch  from  it  which  separates  the  basin  ef  the 
Loire  from  that  of  the  Viiaine,  skirt  tbe  weatami  bordcc,  tbe 
hills  gradually  subsiding  as  they  proeeed  southward.  An- 
other branch  of  the  Armorican  chain  akirta  tbe  eastern 
border,  subsiding  into  tbe  plain  sooner  tban  the  vestacn 
branch,  to  which  it  is  parallel.  Theae  two  braocbea  encloee 
the  valley  watered  by  the  Mayenne  and  ita  tributaries.  The 
department  is  almost  entir^y  occupied  by  the  rocks  of 
earlier  formation,  being  included  in  the  graal  phmitire  dia- 
triot  of  Bretagne.  Tbere  was  in  1834  one  ooal-mine  in 
the  department  giving  empk>y«eat  to  above  a  kundred 
men,  and  yielding  about  5000  tons  anaoally.  Tkera  were 
also  five  mines  of  anthmcite  (besides  two  otbm  net  worked), 
giving  employment  to  more  than  350  men,  and  yislding 
annually  18.000  tons.  Some  iron-on  is  procured;  tbe 
number  of  iron-woiks  in  1834  was  five,  having  eight  fur- 
naces for  smelting  pig-iron  and  fifteen  forges  for  making 
bar-iron.  Charcoal  was  the  fuel  almoet  exduaivwly  em- 
ployed.    Freestone,  slates,  and  marble  are  quaiiied. 

The  principal  river  is  tbe  Mayenne,  which  rises  jngt 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  department  near  tbe  nortb- 
eastem  comer,  and  iows  westward  (aometimes  in  tbis  de- 
partment aometimes  in  that  of  Ome),  22  miles,  to  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Lassay ;  from  thence  it  flows  southward  55 
miles  through  tbe  valley  described  above,  to  the  boundary 
of  the  department,  26  miles  beyond  which  it  fUk  into  tbe 
Loire  below  Angers.  Its  whole  course  is  abeut  103  miies,  of 
which  it  is  navigable  for  50  miles,  vis.  fhmi  Laval ;  24  milea 
of  tlie  navigation  are  in  this  department  The  official  re- 
turns make  the  total  navigation  59  or  60  miles,  of  which 
about  half  is  in  this  department  The  feeders  of  tbe 
Mayenne  are  none  of  them  navigable  in  this  department ; 
the  principal  ate  tbe  Varenne,  tbe  Colmont  the  Bm6e,  and 
the  Oudon,  which  join  the  Mayenne  on  the  right  bank,  and 
tbe  Jouanne,  which  joins  on  tbe  left  The  Erve,  wbicfa 
waters  the  east  side  of  tbe  department,  falls  into  tbe  Sartbe, 
M  htcb  just  touches  tbe  seutb-east  eomer.  There  are  many 
large  pools  (the  chief  are  in  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  Oudon 
and  tbe  Vicoin,  a  small  feeder  of  tk«  M«yenne),  and  many 
brooks. 

The  number  of  Rontea  Rc^lea,  or  government  roads,  in 
1837,  was  five,  having  an  aggregate  lei^gtb  of  157  milea.  vis. 
107  in  repair,  44  out  of  repair,  and  0  unfinished.  The  piin- 
cipal  road  is  that  fh>m  Paris  to  Rennes  and  Beast  iHiiob 
enters  the  department  on  tbe  north  oast,  runs  south-west 
by  Pr6en-Pail  to  Mayenne,  and  from  thence  aouth  l^ 
west  by  tbe  valley  of  the  Mavenne  to  Laval,  wbere  it  turns 
off  to  the  west  and  quits  the  department  Roads  from 
Laval  run  southward  by  tbevmlley  of  tbe  Mayenne  tbrougb 
Chftteau-Gonthier  to  Angers  (Maine  et  Loire),  aoutb-eastby 
Meshty  to  La  Fltehe  (Saitbe),  and  eastward  to  Le  Mans 
(Sartbe).  Roads  from  Mayenne  load  northward  to  Dom- 
front  (Ome)  and  Caen  (Calvadoa),  and  westward  to  Fou- 
g^res  and  St  Male  (Ille  et  Viiaine).  There  are  also  se- 
veral departmental  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
178  miles,  vis.  109  miles  in  repair,  17  out  of  repair,  and  52 
unfinished.  Tbe  bye-roads  and  pathways  have  an  aggm- 
gate  length  of  2500  miles. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  soil  of  tbe  department  are  under 
the  plough.    Wheat  is  not  mucb  calti%'ated ;  rye,  barley. 


oafsi  and  espocially  buckvbeat.  are  more  eommonly  faiaod. 
Tbe  northern  part  of  tbe  department  .is  sterile,  tbe  centra 
of  moderate  fertility,  but  tbe  soutbem  part  produees  sbun- 
dant  harvests.  Muck  hemp  and  flax  are  grown,  and  there 
are  extensive  orcbardN  especially  of  apple  and  pear  treea, 
from  the  fruit  of  which  a  great  quantity  of  cider  and  pern  » 
made.  There  are  few  vineyards,  and  the  wine  whicb  tbey 
produce  is  of  ordinary  quality;  tbe  department  lies  almost 
entirely  beyond  tbe  line  within  whicb  tbe  vine  can  be  cul- 
tivated to  advantage.  Among  tbe  ve^talAes  cultivated  is 
a  ^isantic  variety  of  tbe  cabbage,  which  grows  above  tbe 
beigbt  of  a  man.  Tbe  pools  i^uce  a  plant '  tbe  water 
chesnut'  the  firuit  of  which,  enveloped  in  a  husk,  floaU  on 
tbe  surface  of  tbe  water,  and  bas^  when  roasted*  tbe  flavour 
of  a  cbesnut  Mesdows  and  grass  lands,  iodudiog  tbe 
heaths  and  other  open  pasture^  are  extensive,  occupying 
from  one-fifrb  to  ooe-sixtb  of  tbe  soil ;  tbe  number  of  cattle 
reared  is  oonaidarable,  especially  oows.  from  whose  milk 
excellent  butter  is  made ;  tbere  are  lacxe  flocks  of  sbe«n* 
the  wool  of  which  is  in  good  repute ;  the  horses  sre  of  saall 
sise ;  swine  and  poultry  are  numerousi  and  a  vast  number 
of  bees  are  kept  au  over  tbe  department  The  woodlands  of 
tbe  department  are  not  extensivu. 

Tbe  peasantry  are  simple-minded  but  ignorant.  Bdu- 
oation  is  in  a  very  low  atatcw  and  superstition  is  predo- 
minant Tbe  inhabitants  hewevor  are  reU^us.  sinoore. 
and  beneat*  Tbey  are  neitber  aocb  industrious  nor  sucb 
skilful  farmers  as  those  in  tbe  neighbouring  departmoot 
of  Sartbe,  but  are  more  regular  and  better  tenants ;  Insek- 
wheat  is  still  a  lavourite  crop  witb  tbem;  trefoil  ia  wary 
little  regarded.  In  the  troubled  times  of  tbe  Rerolation 
this  departoMUt  swarmed  witb  Chouana,  or  royalist  parti- 
sans ;  but  on  the  sulwidenoeof  tbose  troubles  tbs  pesMoitry 
returned  to  their  ordinarv  pursuits*  and  at  present  in  no 
part  of  France  are  tbe  reads  safer,  property  more  rsapeeted, 
and  political  excitement  less  violent 

The  department  is  divided  into  tbrse  aiiundissement%  as 
fellows:— 

ATM  te  nofiaiakw  lo  Com 

■q.  bOm.       tS3l.  ISSk    .  m«DM. 

Laval,  central  .     703     117,534     122,765      92 

Mayenne,  north       ,     820    102,164     164,018     110 
Chfiteau-Gontbier,     1  ^^^ 


soutb 


72,880       74.392       73 


1994     352,586     361,765     275 


Tbere  are  27  cantonsiOr  distnols,  each  under  a  justice  of 
tbe  peace. 

In  tbe  arrondisaemont  of  Laval  are,  Laval  (population  in 
1831, 15,826  town,  16,401  wbole  commune ;  in  1836,  17.810 
commune^ on  the  Mayenne  [Laval];  Montsurs,  on  the 
Jeuanne ;  Evron  (pop.  1846  town*  3750  wbole  oommune>»o«i 
the  Dinard,  a  feeder  of  tbe  Jouanne ;  Sainte-Susanne,  en  tbe 
Erve ;  St  Ouen  and  Loiron,  in  the  country  west  of  the  May- 
enne ;  and  Meslay,  on  tbe  road  from  Laval  to  La  FUoUe. 
Evron  is  a  buqr  plaee,  witb  a  good  weekly  market  and  ten 
vearly  fairs,  situated  in  an  exoellent  wheat  district  Tbe  town 
baa  a  tolerably  handsome  market-houae,  a  Benedictine  abbey, 
now  occupied  by  the  ScBurs  de  la  Charity  and  a  conventoal 
diurch,  with  a  fine  choir.  Sainte  Susanna  is  a  small  lown 
of  about  1000  inbabitanta,  en  a  bigh  bilL  It  was  once  a 
plsoe  of  strength.  It  has  tbe  ruins  of  an  old  oastle*  and 
some  old  ramparts  yet  more  in  deoay,  vitrified  in  one  puit 
like  tbe  vitrified  forts  of  Scotland.  The  French  writer  whe 
dmrrihsi  tbis  remnrkaMe  pbenoroenon  (Vaysae  de  ViUiers) 
oontends  fer  its  being  tbe  eflect  of  hgbtning ;  but  aa  the 
place  was  oecupied  l^  the  Northmen,  te  whom,  under  tbo 
name  of  Danes,  tbe  vttrifled  forts  of  Scotland  are  ascribed, 
the  walls  of  Sainte  Suianno  mav  probably  be  ascribed  to 
tbem.  Medsy  isasmaU  plaee  of  about  1200  inhsbitante,qon- 
aisting  chiefly  of  one  street,  well  paved  and  lined  with  neat 
well-bcilt  bouses.  Tbo  neigbbourbood  produces  abundance 
of  com. 

In  tbe  MTondissement  of  Msyenne  ore  Mayenne,  Ambri* 
drea,  Lnasay  (popalation  1676  town,  2807  wbole  eomauneK 
Ckmptmin,and  m-on-PaUl  (pop.  3344  whole  commune),  en 
or  near  tbe  Mayenne;  LaPoote  (po|>.3291  whole  commune^ 
Vikine  or  yakiiiee4a-iuliel  (pof.  about  1200K  and  Bay% 
in  the  country  east  of  that  river;  Oeren,  on  the  Colmont; 
Em^  (pop.  3645  town»  M67  whole  oommune)  on  tbe 
Emim;  and  Fougerallea,  Landivy,  Manlnudin,  and  St 
Denia,  in  the  north-wnat  eomor  of  the  department  May- 
mum  h  aitnated  on  the  olopo  of  tvo  bills  whicb  Amo  oaah 
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otlMT,  and  «•  tepttraCeQ  sr  the  river  Ifayenne.  The  town, 
Bcmily  to  caUed»  it  on  the  right  hank,  where  the  hill  is 
hi^pert ;  the  part  en  the  left  h«nk  is  a  suburh  whieh  con- 
tains aboat  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  the  place ; 
the  two  aie  eonnected  by  a  bridge.  The  principal  line  of 
atiwet  it  that  which  deeoends  one  hill,  crosses  the  bridge, 
nnd  aseenda  the  other ;  this  constitutes  the  road  fh>m  P^ris 
te  Rennee  by  Fongdres ;  the  more  frequented  road  by  Laval 
iiMl  poaaea  through  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  sobnrb. 
This  principal  street  ia  neither  wide  nor  straight,  and  the 
slope  on  the  aide  of  the  town  is  so  steep  that  in  summer  it 
nqmrea  a  team  (^  twelve^  and  in  winter  sometimes  of  thirty 
horses  and  oxen  to  draw  up  heavily  laden  carriages.  Near 
the  anmmic  of  the  hill  the  street  widens  so  as  to  form  a  place 
or  openiny  divided  by  a  modern  town-lnll  into  two  parts, 
am  ef  wlueb  Is  adorned  by  a  fountain.  At  the  summit  of 
the  bin  on  a  slate  rock  is  the  antient  castle  of  the  dukes  of 
Mayennevat  present  oeeupied  as  the  town  prison.  The 
liaen-ball  or  market  is  separated  from  this  castle  by  a  ter- 
laoe  planted  with  treea  and  used  as  a  promenade.  The 
town  and  auborb  have  eaeh  a  parish  church.  The  houses 
are  mostly  antient,  bnt  the  streets  are  very  clean.  The  po- 
pidation  of  Mayenne  in  1891  was  8738  for  the  town  and 
subarb,  or  9797  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was 
9789  te  ttie  eommnne.  The  principal  manulhctures  are  of 
lineaa,  ealiooaa,  and  handkerehieft.  There  are  three  weekly 
markets:  one  for  linen,  cattle,  and  general  commodities; 
another  for  eom,  and  a  third  for  provisions :  there  are  eight 
yearly  ftm  The  linen  manufocture,  which  is  the  staple^ 
IS  ssrrlad  on  not  only  in  the  town  but  in  the  surrounding 
distrietB,  and  employs  8060  persons ;  the  raw  material  is 
duel^  foreign  IfauL.  There  are,  two  or  three  miles  west  ^ 
the  town,  at  Fontaine  Daniel,  a  ealieo  manufoctory  employ- 
ing SM  ^penons-,  and  about  the  same  distance  south,  the 
wiougbtroon  forges  ef  Aron.  The  town  has  a  subordinate 
eoort  otju3tiee,  ao  hospital,  and  a  high  school.  Laasav  has 
haodsome  markee-hoiiseB  and  an  antient  chateau.  Much 
business  in  cattle  and  in  flax  is  done  at  its  weekly  market 
sad  iu  two  yeariy  fiiirs.  Pi^  or  Pres-en-Pail,  has  a  con- 
lidefable  weekly  eattle-market  Sm6e  is  laid  out  with  toler- 
sUe  regularity,  and  is  pretty  well  built.  It  is  the  residence 
ef  several  wealthy  fkmuies  who  occupy  handsome  houses ;  it 
hss  a  large  market-plaoe,  in  which  is  an  antient  market- 
house.  The  town  has  no  manufocture,  and  the  district 
round  it  is  purely  agricultural. 

In  the  arrondBsement  of  Cfaiteau  €k>nthier  are,  Chdteau- 
GoothierCpop.  of  the  eommune  in  1831,  6143,  and  in  1836, 
6296)  on  the  Mayenne  [CbateaU'Gonthier]  ;  Bailie  on  the 
Brve ;  Gres-en-Bou6re  and  St  Denis,  in  the  country  east  of 
the  Mayenne ;  and  Craon  (pop.  2550  town,  361 0  whole  com- 
mune) and  OossA-le-Vivien,  on  or  near  the  Oudon.  Craon 
has  narrow  and  erooked  streets,  and  plainly  built  houses. 
The  market-hottse  is  large.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is 
in  flax.  Tbere  is  good  society  at  Craon ;  Volney  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  place.  Cos86-le- Vivien  with  1000  to  1200  in- 
habitants, ia  sHumted  in  a  fertile  district,  and  is  the  seat  of 
a  Gonstderable  trade  in  \inens. 

The  fduef  manu^tore  of  the  department  is  that  of  linen, 
tadudin^  sail-cloth  and  table-linen.  Flax  spinning  and 
weaving  form  the  occupation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  work- 
iag  dasa  in  the  arrendissement  of  Mayenne,  the  sterile  soil 
of  which  affords  little  encouragement  to  agriculture;  but 
the  rate  of  wages  is  tow,  and  the  intervals  of  depression  to 
which  mannfootures  are  liable  occasionally  throw  the  work- 
people into  great  distress.  Laval  and  Mayenne  are  the  chief 
seats  of  this  manufocture;  but  the  poptUation  of  the  arron- 
dinement  of  Laval  is  more  agricultural  than  that  of  May- 
etme.  The  decline  of  the  linen  manufocture,  induced  by 
the  extended  use  of  cotton  fobrics,  has  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  ifaemaniifoetnre  of  calicoes  and  cotton  bandkerchiefo 
into  both  thow  towns.  Some  woollen  stuflfs  and  paper  are 
aho  made.  These  manufactures,  with  wood  for  fuel  and  for 
building  ships,  iron,  marble,  slates,  and  various  articles  of 
sgrieultural  produce,  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

The  department  is  oomprehended,  with  that  of  Sarthe, 
in  the  diocese  of  Le  Mans;  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  sufRra- 
gan  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
me  Omr  Royale  ana  the  circuit  of  the  Academic  XJniversi- 
talre  of  Angen :  and  is  comprehended  in  the  fourth  mili- 
tary division,  of  whieh  the  head-quarters  are  at  Tours.  It 
mil  Ave  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

This  department  was  comprehended,  in  the  most  antient 
k^sforio  period,   in  the  tenitory  of  the  Diablintes,  the 


Arvti,  and  the  Andes  or  Andecati,  three  Celtie  nations, 
which  under  the  Roman  domination  were  comprehended 
in  the  province  of  Lugdunensis  Tertia.  TTie  antient 
name  of  the  river  Mayenne  in  a  Romanized  form  was 
Meduana.  Nnodunum  (afterwards  Diablintes)  and  Vago- 
ritum,  the  respective  chief  towns  of  the  Diablintes  and 
the  Arvii,  were  within  the  limito  of  the  department  Of 
the  first,  now  the  village  of  Jublms,  thi^  are  important 
remains.  There  are  the  walls  of  a  Roman  station  forming 
nearly  a  square  of  600  or  700  foet  each  way,  with  towers  on 
the  sides  and  at  the  comers.  The  walls  are  scarcely  more 
than  seven  or  eight  ibet  high,  and  about  nine  feet  thick ; 
composed  of  layers  of  square  stone,  alternating  with  three 
tiers  of  brick,  and  the  whole  united  by  a  very  hard^^ement. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  firmly  built  and  best  preserved  Roman 
forts  in  France.  Within  the  enclosure  are  the  traces  of 
buildings  probably  occupied  by  the  garrison  of  the  fort.  A 
subterraneous  apartment  was  discovered  near  the  fort  about 
seventy  years  ago,  but  covered  up  s^in  to  stop  the  troubte- 
some  visits  of  the  curious.  It  had  a  mosaic  floor  and 
painted  walls.  An  antient  well  has  also  been  discovered, 
and  medals  and  rings  have  been  dug  up.  There  is  at  Jub- 
lins  a  granitic  rock  presenting  a  resemblance  to  a  chair, 
supposed  to  be  a  Druidic  monument.  It  is  popularly  called 
'  the  DeviFs  chair.*  There  are  some  remains  of  a  town 
supposed  to  be  Yagoritnm,  now  called  Arvc,  or  Erve,  ou 
the  river  Erve.  From  this  name  it  has  been  hiferred  ^iih 
great  probability  that  the  town,  Hke  the  other  chief  towns 
in  €raul,  took  at  a  later  period  the  name  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  belonged.  The  first  syllable  of  the  name  Vagori- 
tum  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  the  Yaige,  a  small 
stream  flowing  parallel  to  the  Brve,  about  a  mile  or  two 
from  it  In  the  middle  a^s  the  department  was  compre- 
hended chiefly  in  the  province  of  Maine,  but  a  small  part 
of  it  in  that  of  Anjou.  [Anjou;  Maine.]  This  part  of 
France  suffered  much  in  the  Vend^n  war. 

MAYE  R,  TOBIAS,  was  bom  at  Marbach,  a  town  of  WUr- 
temberg,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1723.  His  father  was  a 
civil  engineer,  and  held  the  appointment  of  inspector  of  the 
water- works  (inspecteur  des  eaux)  at  Esslingen.  From  him 
young  Mayer  received  some  elementary  instruction  in  the 
mathematics,  but  it  could  not  have  been  much,  since  we 
read  that  he  was  left  an  orphan  and  unprovided  for  at  a 
very  early  age.  To  gain  a  livelihood  he  began  teaching  the 
mathematics,  and  at  the  a»»  of  twenty  he  studied  the  prin- 
ciples of  gunnery,  probably  with  a  view  of  entering  the 
army.  In  the  year  1746  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Cosmographieal  Society  of  Nurnberg,  to 
whose  Transactions  he  afterwards  contributed  several  inte« 
resting  memoirs.  Among  these  is  one,  published  in  1750, 
'  On  the  Libration  of  the  Moon,'  in  whicn,  besides  treating 
the  subject  in  a  very  able  manner,  he  then  for  the  first  time 
employed  '  equations  of  condition,'  which  are  now  of  such 
extensive  and  important  application.  [Condition.]  In 
1751  he  became  director  of  the  observatory  at  Gottingen, 
and  at  the  same  time  or  subsequently  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  economy  in  that  university,  which  appointment 
was  probably  a  sinecure,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  taught  any  subject  but  the  mathematics  and  their 
application.  At  GottiHgen,  during  the  remainder  of  a  very 
short  life,  he  laboured  with  the  most  praiseworthy  zeal  to 
promote  the  sciences  of  geography,  navigation,  and  astro- 
nomy. His  *  Zodiacal  Catalogue'  was  *  deserving  of  all  con- 
fidence' (Delambre),  and  comprised  998  stars,  including 
those  whose  correct  positions  are  of  most  importance  to  the 
astronomer.  In  1755  he  published  his  'Lunar  Tables '  in 
the  '  Acts  of  the  Academy  of  Gottingen,'  and  a  copy  of  them 
was  forwarded  to  the  London  Bosuxl  of  Longitude.  By 
order  of  the  board  the  accuracy  of  the  tables  was  rigorously 
tested  by  Dr.  Bradley,  who  was  able  in  no  instance  to  detect 
an  error  greater  than  l'  30"  (the  error  of  the  other  tables 
then  existing  sometimes  amounted  to  100>  and  even  part  of 
this  he  was  of  opinion  might  be  fairly  attributed  to  his  own 
observations.  (See  Dr.  Bradley's  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  daied  10th  February,  1756.)  These  tables 
were  printed  by  the  Board  of  Longitude  in  the  vear  1767, 
and  likewise  the 'Solar  Tables'  by  the  same  author  in  the 
year  1 770.  After  the  death  of  Mayer  the  British  parlia- 
ment, at  the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  paid  his  widow 
the  sum  of  3000/L  The  original  resolution  of  the  Board, 
dated  9th  of  February,  1765,  recommends  that  a  sum  'not 
exceeding  5000/.'  should  be  awarded ;  and  Delambre  statea 
that  a  fhrther  sum  of  2000/,  was  subsequently  paid ;  but  thia 
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if  a  miBtake.  The  act  of  parliament  awarding  the  3000/.  is 
that  of  5  Geo,  III-  c.  20 ;  and  the  later  acU  relating  to  the 
Board  of  Longitude  make  no  further  mention  of  Mayer's 
widow.  To  Mayer  is  also  due  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of 
the  repealing  circle,  which  was  afterwards  so  fully  developed 
by  Borda,  and  employed  by  him  in  the  measurement  of  the 
arc  of  the  meridian.  [Borda;  Rbpkatino  Circlk.1  Mayor 
died  at  Gollingen  on  the  20th  of  February,  1762.  His  6loge 
was  spoken  by  Kaestner  (Oolt..  4to^  1762).  In  1801  a 
simple  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Gottingcn, 
the  place  of  his  interment. 

The  following  list  of  his  published  works  is  given  by  M. 
Delambre  from  the  *  Eloge^  of  Mayer  by  Kaestner :— '  De- 
scription of  a  new  Globe  of  the  Moon'  (Niimberg.  1750); 
•Terrestrial  Refractions;'  'Geographical  Map* ;' •Dcscrip. 
tion  of  a  new  Micrometer;'  'Observations  of  the  Solar 
Eclipse  of  1748f  'Conjunctions  of  the  Moon  and  Stars 
observed  in  1747-8;'  'Proofs  that  the  Moon  has  no  Atmo- 
sphere ;•  'Motion  of  the  Earth  explained  by  a  Change  in 
the  Direction  of  Gravity ;' '  Determination  of  the  Latitude 
of  Niirnberg,  with  other  Astronomical  Ob§er\'ationa  ;* 
•  Memoir  on  the  Parallax  of  the  Moon,  and  upon  the  Dis- 
tance of  that  Satellite  from  the  Earth,  as  deduced  fh)m  the 
Length  of  the  second  Pendulum ;' '  On  the  Transformation 
of  Rectilinear  Figures  into  Triangles;'  'Inclination  and 
Declinalion  of  the  Magnetic  Needle,  as  deduced  from 
Theory ;'  'On  the  Inequalities  of  Jupiter.'  In  addition  to 
the  above  there  appeared  at  Gottingen,  in  1775,  in  folio, 
edited  by  George  Lichtenberg,  his  successor  at  the  obser- 
vatory of  Gottingen.  the  first  volume  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  complete  edition  of  Mayer's  works.  This,  which  is 
the  only  volume  that  has  been  published,  consists  of  six 
memoirs  entitled.  1,  'A  Method  of  determining  more  cor- 
rectly the  Variations  of  the  Thermometer :  a  Formula  for 
determining  the  mean  Temperature  of  different  Latitudes, 
and  the  Period  of  the  Year  corresponding  to  the  greatest 
Intensity  of  Heat  and  Cold;' 2,  'Observations  made  with 
his  mural  Quadrant  of  six 'foot  radius;'  3,  'An  easv 
Method  of  calculating  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sun;'  4,  'A 
Memoir  on  the  Affinity  of  Colours,'  wherein  he  recognises 
but  three  primitive  colours;  5,  his  'New  Catalogue  of 
Stars ;'  6,  '  A  List  of  Eighty  Stars,'  in  which  he  believed 
he  had  detected  a  motion,  in  addition  to  that  resulting  from 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

C  Notice  of  the  Life  of  Mayor,'  by  M.  Delambre,  in  the 
Biog.  Vniv> ;  Hutton*s  Mathematical  Dictionary;  and 
Muntucla.  Hitt.  des  Math,) 

MAYNOOTH.    [Kildare.1 

MAYO,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Connaught, 
in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Sligo 
(from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Moy)  and  Roscom- 
mon, on  the  south  by  the  countv  of  Galway,  and  on  the 
west  and  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  According  to  the 
ordnance  map  of  Ireland,  constructed  for  the  Irish  railway 
commissioners  in  1836,  it  lies  between  53"*  27' and  54''  19' 
N.  lat..  and  between  8'' 31'  and  9'' 20' W.  long.,  and  extends 
irom  Achil  Head  on  the  west  to  the  junction  of  the  Sligo 
and  Roscommon  boundaries  at  Balloghadereen  on  the  east, 
71  statute  miles,  and  from  the  centre  of  Loch  Corrib  on  the 
south  to  Downpatrick  Head  on  the  north,  58  miles.  The 
length  of  the  coast-line  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Moy  on 
the  north-east  to  the  head  of  the  Killery  Harbour  on  the 
south-west,  exclusive  of  the  minor  indentations  of  the  shore, 
is  about  250  statute  miles.  The  area,  as  ascertained  by  the 
ordnance  survey,  has  not  yet  been  made  public.  According 
to  the  map  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  it  contains 
1,023.273  English  acres,  or  1698  square  statute  miles. 
According  to  Mr.  GritUth's  estimate,  it  consists  of 

Cultivated  land  .         .         871,984  statute  acres. 

Unprofitable  bog  and  mountain  425,124        „ 
Water      ....  57,940        „ 

Total  1.355.048  statute  acres, 
or  2117  square  statute  miles,  being  next  to  Cork  and  Gal- 
way. the  third  hu^est  county  in  Ireland.  In  1831  the 
population  was  367,956. 

Mayo  has  a  very  diversified  surface,  embracing  a  part  of 
the  great  inland  ulain  which  extends  across  the  centre  of 
the  island,  togctner  with  a  large  extent  of  wild  and 
mountainous  country  interposed  between  the  western  verge 
of  that  plain  and  the  sea.  The  mountain  region  consists  of 
two  principal  districts,  separated  from  one  another  by  Clew 


Bay,  a  etpactous  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  whi^  nmuli 
inland  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  by  (torn  seven  to  m^h 
miles  in  width,  meets  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  at 
Westport  The  mountain  groups  lying  south  of  Claw  Bsy 
cover  the  entire  barony  of  Mumsk,  and  stretch  beyood  the 
bounds  of  the  county  into  the  highlands  of  Jovce  Coontiy 
and  Connemara.  [Galway.]  The  area  which  they  oorcr 
within  tlie  hmiu  of  Mayo  is  about  flAeen  milet  by  twenty, 
and  ii  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  level  land  about 
Westport  and  by  Clew  Bay.  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  south  bv  the  long  narrow  inlet  of  the  great 
Killery  Harbour  and  the  Joyce  Country  mountains,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  flat  country  constituting  the  basin  of  lodis 
Mask  and  Carra.  The  most  easterly  of  the  farious  noun* 
tain  groups  comprised  within  these  limits  is  constituted  by 
the  Furmnamore  and  Partry  Mountains,  which,  extending 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  bead  of  the  Killery, 
form  a  continuous  range  of  fifteen  miles  in  length,  riMng 
abruptly  over  the  western  shores  of  the  above-mentioned 
lakes.  The  elevation  of  Furmnamore,  rising  about  midway 
between  the  Killery  Harbour  and  Loch  Mask,  is  3210  f«eL 
The  other  chief  summits  of  the  range  are  Bengorriff,  near 
its  southern  extremity,  2038  feet,  and  Slieve  Bohaun,  tcr^ 
minating  it  on  the  north.  1294  feet 

On  both  sides  of  the  chain  are  bold  ravines,  traversed 
by  streams  descending  on  the  one  hand  into  Loch  Muk. 
and  on  the  other  into  the  valley  of  the  Owen  Errive  n%cr. 
which  runs  southward  into  the  head  of  Killery  Harbour,  and 
also  into  the  valley  of  the  Ayle.  The  Ayle,  running  north- 
ward through  the  first  part  of  its  course,  dips  underground 
immediately  on  emerging  from  the  mountain  district,  and, 
paujng  eastward  round  the  terminus  of  the  range  for  two 
miles  under  the  limestone-rock  of  the  plain,  rises  again  and 
flows  southward,  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain, 
into  the  head  of  Loch  Ma^k.  One  of  the  sources  of  the 
Owen  Errive  is  the  Lake  of  Glenawagb.  which  lies  in  what 
is  locally  termed  a  prison^  being  a  £>wl-shaped  hollow  in 
the  northern  side  of  Furmnamore.  surrounded  bv  perpen- 
dicular precipices  1500  feet  high.  West  of  the  valley  of  the 
Owen  Errive  iie&  the  group  of  Muilrea,  skirting  the  north- 
e.'n  shore  of  the  Killery.  and  extending  inland  in  a  direction 
generally  parallel  to  that  of  the  range  of  Slieve  Partry. 
Muilrea  Mountain,  which  rises  immediately  over  the  north- 
ern entrance  to  the  harbour,  is  the  highest  ^roimd  in  the 
county,  being  2682  feet  in  altitude.  Next  in  the  range, 
eastward,  is  Benberry.  2610  feet;  between  which  and  Ben- 
gorm.  2224  feet,  lie  the  romantic  lakes  of  Doologh  mnd 
Delphi,  with  the  shooting-lodge  of  the  Marquis  of  SLigo. 
These  heights,  as  they  trend  eastward,  are  broken  into 
numerous  lateral  valleys,  of  which  the  most  considerable  is 
Glen  Lawr,  watered  by  the  main  branch  of  the  Owen 
Errive.  Above  Glen  Laur  the  highest  point  of  the  range  i* 
2429  feet  Northward  from  the  immediate  group  of  MuUrrs 
the  centre  of  the  district  of  Murrisk  rises  into  undulating 
hills  of  from  900  to  1200  feet  in  height,  the  general  alope 
of  the  country  being  towards  the  north-west,  in  which  direc- 
tion most  of  the  streams  rising  in  the  interior  make  their 
way  through  openings  in  the  hilly  country  to  the  aea.  The 
northern  verge  of  Murrisk,  bordering  on  Clew  Bay.  is  ooeo- 
pied  through  a  length  of  ten  miles  by  the  range  of  Croagh 
Patrick,  running  parallel  to  the  shore.  Croagh  Patrtea, 
locally  chilled  the  Reek,  rises  immediately  from  the  water's 
edge  in  the  centre  of  the  range  to  an  altitude  of  2610  feet, 

} presenting  a  very  perfect  conical  ouihne  on  every  side,  and 
brming  by  much  the  moat  conspicuous  feature  in  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  The  general  character  of  this  diatrici  u 
sterile,  though  among  the  undulating  hills  of  the  central 
part  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  coarse  pasture.  The  only 
place  having  the  character  of  anything  more  than  a  hamhst 
throughout  the  entire  tract  is  the  little  village  of  Louisbarg, 
nenr  the  coast  on  the  north-west. 

The  mounuinous  district  lying  iK>rth  of  Clew  Bay  ia  of 
considerably  greater  area,  extending  upwards  of  forty  mile^ 
from  east  to  west,  by  thirty  miles  from  north  to  south. 
Separated  from  the  range  of'^  the  Ox  mountains  in  Sligo  by 
the  valley  of  the  Moy  and  the  low  basin  of  Loch  Conn,  thos 
standing  insulated  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county, 
it  nevertheless  corresponds,  in  the  direction  of  its  principal 
groups,  both  with  the  range  above  mentioned  on  the  east, 
and  with  that  of  the  Slieve  Partry  mountains  on  the  aoath. 
The  Croagh  Moyle  mountains,  forming  the  most  advanced 
group  towards  the  plain,  appear  as  a  continuation  of  tba 
Sligo  highlaoda,  running  in  ft  direction  fVom  north  aott  to 
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wutb-wett.  from  the  v&lley  of  the  Moy  to  the  head  of  CSew 
Bay  mi  Nevport  The  highest  point  of  this  range  is  1665 
feet.  Conesponding  in  direction  with  the  Croagh  Moyle 
range  is  the  group  of  Nephin,  which  extends  from  Loch 
FVougb,  near  the  northern  shore  of  Clew  Bay,  at  a  distance 
of  about  fiTe  miles  fix)m  the  exterior  range,  to  the  western 
abore  of  Loch  Conn.  The  chief  summits  of  this  range, 
oooomencing  from  the  west,  are,  Buckorgh,  1922  feet, 
Bereen  Curragh,  2295  feet,  and  Nephin,  '2646  feet;  the 
lastf  being  the  highest  ground  in  this  district,  forms  an 
object  of  great  grandeur,  rising  abruptly  over  the  western 
Terge  of  Loch  Conn.  In  the  intermediate  valley  hounded 
by  these  ranges^  which  constitutes  the  principal  pass  north- 
wards from  Newport,  lie  Loch  Beltra,  the  waters  of  which 
run  south-westward  to  Clew  Bay  at  Newport,  and  Loch 
Lavalla,  which  discharges  itself  north-eastward  into  Loch 
Conn,  the  latter  lying  within  the  mountain-pass  of  Bam- 
na-gee.  Northward  m>m  the  range  of  Nephin  lies  a  vast 
tract  of  comparatively  level  but  extremely  desolate  moor- 
lands, bounded  towards  the  east  by  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Mov,  and  westward  by  the  nearly  semicircular  amphitheatre 
of  the  Tyrawleyand  Nephin  Beg  mountains.  A  subordinate 
and  n»»riy  parallel  ridge  of  low  elevation  divides  this  tract 
into  two  portions,  the  waters  of  one  of  which  flow  eastward 
by  the  Ded  river  to  Loch  Conn,  and  those  of  the  other, 
passing  through  a  gap  in  the  centre  of  the  ranee,  run  west- 
ward by  the  Owen  more  river  to  the  head  of  Blacksod  Bay. 
The  altitude  of  that  part  of  the  chain  north  of  this  gap  is 
from  900  to  1200  feet;  south  of  the  vallevof  the  Owenmore 
the  heights  are  loftier  and  of  a  more  striking  outline,  being 
broken  into  lateral  vallers  and  defiles,  and  containing  many 
small  lakes  surrounded  by  striking  precipices.  The  chief 
heights  here  are  Slieve  Cor,  2368  feet,  Nephin  Beg,  2012 
feet,  and  Cushcamcurragh,  2262  feet ;  the  last  rises  imme- 
diately over  the  shore  of  Clew  Bay,  from  which  point  the 
range  takes  a  westerlr  direction,  occupying  the  entire  pro- 
montoiT  of  Corraun  Acbil,  and  beyond  it,  rising  again  mto 
vei^  bold  eminences  throughout  the  large  island  of  Achil, 
which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  bv  a  very  narrow 
sound  runnmg  up  between  Clew  Bay  ana  Blacksod  Har- 
bour. The  surfkoe  of  Achil  Island  is  extremely  mountain- 
ous, and  its  shores  are  perhaps  more  precipitous  than  any 
equal  extent  of  coast  in  the  British  islands.  At  Minaun, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  the  difis,  which  are  slightly 
overhanging,  have  an  altitude  of  1000  feet  and  upwards; 
and  at  Keem  Head,  which  terminates  the  island  westward, 
the  whole  side  of  the  mountain,  which  appears  to  have  been 
rent  asunder  hj  some  convulsion  of  nature,  constitutes  one 
shelving  precipice  of  2222  feet,  springing  immediately  from 
the  water  8  edge.  The  island  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides  being  fourteen  and  twelve  miles 
in  length  respectively,  and  the  base,  which  faces  the  offing 
of  Clew  Bay  towards  the  south-west,  being  fifteen  miles  in 
length.  The  northern  side  of  the  island  constitutes  the 
soutViern  boundary  of  Blacksod  Bay,  a  great  arm  of  the 
Atlantic  included  between  the  wild  district  of  Erris,  which 
stretches  westward  from  the  chain  of  the  Nephin  Beg 
mountains  on  one  side,  and  the  low  peninsula  of  tne  Mullet 
on  the  other.  The  Mullet,  extending  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
is  connected  with  the  nuiinland  of  Erris  by  an  isthmus  Hve 
miles  long  by  one  mile  on  an  average  in  breadth,  which 
separates  the  head  of  Blacksod  Bay  from  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Broadhaven,  included  between  the  Mullet  and  the 
mainland  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  north.  The  thriving 
little  town  of  Belmullet  is  situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
tbe  isthmus,  where  it  is  only  400  yards  wide.  The  penin- 
sula is  better  tilled  and  less  desolate  than  the  mainland ; 
there  is  a  considerable  village  on  it,  called  Binghamstown, 
near  the  h«sd  of  Blacksod  Bay ;  and  Major  Bingham,  the 
chief  proprietor,  has  a  permanent  residence  farther  south. 
The  sou  I  hem  part  of  the  peninsula  is  low  and  sandy,  but 
the  Burfkce  is  varied  on  the  north  by  some  inconsiderable 
eminences,  of  which  Slieve  More,  432  feet  in  height,  rising 
o\er  the  western  entrance  to  Broadhaven,  is  the  chief. 
Prom  its  comparatively  level  surface  and  the  facilities  for 
procuring  sea- weed  ana  sand  for  manure,  this  remote  district 
petiscs  great  capabilities  of  improvement ;  but  the 
immeDse  tract  of  b(^  and  mountain  interposed  between  it 
and  the  market-towns  of  the  interior  has  hitherto  been  a 
great  obstacle  to  traffic  Nevertheless  the  town  of  Belmullet, 
which  hat  sprung  up  since  1825,  now  consists  of  two  streets 
of  ilatel  hotiaea  and  a  neat  square,  and  has  a  yearly 
tatfiaitng  nport  of  grain*   During  the  paiiod  of  railway 


speculation  in  Ireland,  a  few  years  ago,  Belmullet  wai 
much  spoken  of  as  the  terminus  of  a  great  western  railway, 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  open  the  vast  desolate  tract 
lying  between  it  and  the  valley  of  the  Moy,  but  the  design 
has  not  been  encouraged.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  bleak- 
ness and  sterility  of  the  entire  tract  lying  between  the 
shores  of  Blacksod  and  Broadhaven  bays  and  tbe  valley  of 
the  Moy.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Tvrawley  and  Nephin 
Beir  chain  are  numerous  lakes,  of  which  the  greatest  is 
LochCarrowmore,  five  miles  in  length,  which  discharges  its 
waters  by  the  Owenmore  river,  famous  for  its  salmon,  into 
Tullaghan  Bay,  an  arm  of  Blacksod  Harbour.  Between 
Tullaghan  Bay  and  tbe  Nephin  Beg  mountains  lies  the 
district  of  Ballycroy,  where  some  herds  of  the  red  deer  still 
survive.  This  part  of  Mayo  has  recently  become  pretty 
well  known,  as  the  scene  of  an  interesting  work  entitled 
*  Wild  Sports  of  the  West.' 

The  remainder  of  the  country,  consisting  almost  wholly 
of  open  undulating  plains,  is  divided  by  a  low  range  of  emi- 
nences running  south  of  Castlebar  into  two  principal  dis- 
tricts, the  waters  of  one  of  which  run  northward  by  the 
Moy  to  the  sea  at  Killalla,  and  those  of  the  other  south- 
ward to  lochs  Mask  and  Corrib,  and  so  to  tlie  sea  at 
Galway.  The  district  immediately  surrounding  Westport, 
tbe  waters  of  which  run  westwara  to  Clew  Bay,  is  corapa- 
rativelv  of  inconsiderable  extent  The  valley  of  tho  Moy 
from  the  sea  to  Foxford,  which  is  situated  fifteen  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  open,  and  contains  much 
improved  and  improvable  land,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Killalla  [Killalla]  and  Ballina.  Ballina,  the 
third  town  in  the  county,  about  six  miles  above  the  mstuary 
of  the  Moy,  is  situated  partly  in  the  county  of  Mayo  and 
partly  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  the  portion  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  which  is  within  the  latter  county,  being  called 
Ardnaree.  Ballina  is  of  recent  origin,  there  having  been 
no  town  here  prior  to  1 729,  when  Lord  Tvrawley  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  industry  in  this  district  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cotton  factory.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  has 
however  been  mainly  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  various 
traders  who  have  been  induced  to  settle  here  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  in  consequence  of  the  local 
facilities  for  carrying  on  tbe  grain  and  provision  trades.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  numerous  seats  of  resident 
gentry.  Between  Ballina  and  the  range  of  Nephin  is  Loch 
Conn,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  eight  miles  in  length  by  from 
one  to  four  in  breadth,  communicating  on  the  south,  by  a 
very  narrow  strait  in  the  neck  of  land  called  the  Puntoon, 
with  Loch  Cullin.  a  sheet  of  smaller  dimensions,  through 
which  it  discharges  its  waters  into  the  river  Moy  close  to 
Foxford. 

The  little  town  of  Crossmolina,  on  the  high  road  from 
Ballina  to  Belmullet,  stands  at  the  head  of  Loch  Conn,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  tolerably  fertile  tract  of  country.  The 
valley  at  Foxford  is  contracted  by  the  approaching  ranges  of 
the  Croagh  Moyle  and  Slieve  Gamph  mountains,  the  latter 
constituting  the  western  extremity  of  the  Sligo  group. 
Southward  from  this  point  the  features  of  the  valley  are 
lost  in  the  wide  extended  plain  which  opens  inland.  The 
hill  of  Slieve  Carnon,  rising  to  a  height  of  855  feet,  is 
the  only  considerable  eminence  in  this  district.  Running 
nearly  north  and  south,  it  separates  the  vale  of  Castlebar  on 
the  west  from  the  oper  tratt  spreadipg  eastward  into  Ros- 
common, the  former  bemg  watered  by  streams  terminating 
in  Loch  Cullin,  and  the  latter  by  the  numerous  and  widely 
extended  feeders  of  the  Moy.  The  main  stream  of  the 
Moy,  rising  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  runs  westward  through 
an  open  upland  valley  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  line  of 
the  Ox  mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  low  undulating 
hills  of  from  600  to  700  feet  in  height,  skirting  the  northern 
verge  of  the  great  plain.  This  vale  is  thinly  inhabited, 
and  much  encumbered  with  mountain  bogs ;  towards  its 
western  extremity  however,  near  the  point  where  the  Moy, 
after  receiving  its  tributaries  from  the  southern  plain,  turns 
northwards,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  round  the 
small  town  of  Swineford.  Southward  from  the  low  range 
mentioned  as  bounding  tbe  vallev  of  the  upper  Moy  the 
country  is  more  thickly  inhabited  and  more  productive. 
Under  these  eminences  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  county  is 
the  small  town  of  Ballaghadereen.  The  immediately  sur- 
rounding district  is  bleak  and  swampy,  but  tbe  bogs  dis- 
appear on  travelling  westward  and  southward  into  tbe  pas- 
toral tract  extending  from  the  Roscommon  border  on  the 
aaati  to  th«  Yi<^ity  of  Castlebar  on  the  veiti  and  from  tb« 
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STMve  Curmm  on  the  north  to  th«  bordon  of  Oalway  on  tho 
tooth  Tbtt  traet,  embracing  a  f«rT  large  extent  of  country, 
M  named  reneraUy  the  Pbins  of  Ma}o»  though  the  locality 
to  which  the  name  tthctly  appltcs  U  confined  to  the  rich 
grasing  landa  immediately  south  of  Slieve  Camon.  The 
•maU  town  of  Ballyhaunis  is  situated  on  the  eastern  verge 
of  these  plains,  Qaremorria  near  the  eentre,  Hollymount  on 
the  Boutn,  and  Ballyglass  and  Balhi  on  the  weet  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  four  teat  towns  are  numerous  seats  of 
reswent  nobility  and  gentry,  among  which  Castlemacgarret, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Oraumore.  near  Clareraorria,  it  the 
most  conspicuous.  The  tracts  of  bog  are  also  more  nu- 
merous here  than  in  the  northern  and  central  portion  of 
the  plain,  occupying  roost  of  the  valleys,  and  in  several  in- 
stances insulating  the  demesnes  of  the  gentry.  The  country 
nevertheless,  from  the  closeness  of  the  demesnes  and  the 
quantity  of  timber,  particularly  about  Hollyraount  and  Bal- 
ly glass,  has  a  rich  appearance,  which  is  oonsideiably 
heightened  by  the  vicinity  of  locha  Mask  and  Carra  on  the 
west,  and  by  the  extended  mountain  background  on  the 
west  and  north.  South  from  Loch  Cbrra  and  HokWmount 
an  open  fertile  district  extends  along  the  eaetem  shore  of 
Loch  Mask,  stretching  inland  without  any  incumbrance  of 
unprofitable  land  as  far  as  the  border  of  Galway.  This  tract 
contains  numerous  private  seats,  and  the  small  towns  of 
Ballinrobe,  situated  on  the  river  Robe  near  the  point  where 
It  enters  Loch  Mask ;  Cong,  situated  on  the  narrow  neck 
of  land  dividing  Loch  Mask  from  Loch  Corrib;  and  Shmle, 
a  poor  village  on  the  Galway  border  near  Headford.  The 
structure  of  the  isthmus  on  which  Cong  is  situated  is  very 
remarkable,  the  entire  waters  of  lochi  Mask  and  Carra 
passing  by  a  subterraneous  channel,  whieh  can  in  some 
places  be  approached  by  natural  caves  in  the  limestone  rock 
at  a  depth  of  (brty  feet  (torn  the  surface,  to  the  lower  basin 
of  Loch  CVyrrib.  The  scenery  in  this  neighbourhood  is  very 
striking  from  the  extent  of  water  on  all  sldea,  and  the 
grand  mountain  boundaries  rising  immediately  over  the 
western  shores  of  both  lakes. 

The  district  surronnding  the  head  of  Clew  Ba^  contains 
the  towns  ofWestport  and  flewport,  the  former  situated  on 
a  small  stream  running  into  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
bay,  and  the  latter  on  the  river  which  diticharges  the  waters 
of  L^ch  Bellra  into  its  north-eastern  angle.  Westport  is  a 
well  built  and  handsome  town  ;  two  of  the  princiual  streets 
run  parallel  to  the  river,  the  borders  of  whicn  are  laid 
out  OS  a  public  walk,  with  rows  of  trees.  Westport  House, 
the  residence  of  the  marquis  of  Sligo,  by  mucn  the  finest 
mansion  in  the  county,  stands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town,  between  it  and  the  nea.  From  Westport  to  New- 
port the  head  of  Clew  Bay  is  studded  over  with  green  pas- 
turable islands,  varying  in  mte  from  a  few  acres  to  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  in  number  amounting  to  170.  The 
shore  along  tne  head  of  the  bay  is  also  good  arable  and  pas- 
ture land,  and  is  worn  into  numerous  peninsulas  and  low 
promontories,  many  of  them  wooded,  which  greatly  increases 
the  picturesque  effect.  On  one  of  these  promontories  is 
the  residence  of  Sir  Samuel  0*Malley,  Bart.,  a  considerable 
proprietor ;  and  at  Newport  also,  close  to  the  shore,  is  the 
scat  of  Sir  Richard  0*Donel,  another  owner  of  largo  tracts 
in  the  neif^hbourhood.  The  whole  scenery  of  this  district 
is  remarkably  striking ;  the  beauty  of  the  head  of  Clew  Bay, 
with  its  labyrinth  of  islandis  in  particular,  would  appear  to 
have  been  generally  known  from  an  early  period,  as  they 
are  distinguished  as  '  the  Fbrtunate  Islands,'  in  an  Italian 
map  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  only  harbour  generally  frequented  on  the  northern 
coast  is  that  of  Killalla,  formed  by  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Moy.  The  bay  is  a  square  of  about  five  milea  each 
way,  with  a  range  of  sandhilb  extending  across  the  bottom. 
In  this  range  there  are  two  openings,  one  forming  the  bar  of 
the  Mov,  and  the  other  that  of  Killalla  harbour.  Formerly 
vessels  for  Ballina  entered  by  the  Killalla  bar,  and  sailed  by 
the  lagoon  at  the  back  of  the  sandhilb  to  the  pool  of  Moyne, 
where  they  discharged  by  lighters ;  but  since  the  execution 
of  some  improvemeats  m  the  Moy  a  fbw  years  since,  the 
navigation  has  been  direct ;  and  vesseb  of  200  tons  now 
sail  up  to  within  a  mile  of  Ballina.  From  Killalla  bay 
westward  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  rises  in 
lofty  clifb,  affording  very  little  shelter  for  craft  of  any  kind. 
There  are  coves  at  Balderig,  Port  Terlin,  and  Port-a-cloy, 
where  yawls  can  be  kept,  but  these  places,  being  open  to  the 
north  and  in  immediate  connection  with  the  main  sea,  are 
always  exposed  to  a  heavy  ground-swelL  The  last,  which  it  a 


noiTow  inWt  bounded  by  steep  eliffi  of  sevwal  hundred  feet 
in  height  on  both  sides,  has  a  depth  of  twenty-four  faihooM 
at  iu  mouth,  and  four  fathoms  close  in-ahore.  This  iftm- 
bound  coast  continues  to  Benwee  Head,  between  which  aad 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  MuUet  ia  the  enttmooe  to 
Broadbaven.  This  bay  consists  of  an  outer  and  an  inner 
harbour,  the  entrance  to  the  latter  being  somewhat  leas 
than  half  a  mile  ia  width,  in  four  fathoma  water.  The  lAod- 
locked  basin  within  runs  op  seven  miles  te  BehnuUet,  and 
affords  good  anchorage  throughout.  The  only  use  to  which 
this  fine  harbour  has  been  turned  is  the  proteetioo  of  a  Urn 
row-boats  empkiyed  in  the  fisherr.  The  western  ahoiw  of 
the  Mullet  haa  no  ahelter  for  vessels  of  hiurthen  further  than 
that  afforded  in  western  galea  by  an  open  anchocmge  under 
the  lee  of  the  Inniskea  iswnds  in  the  oftng.  The  sberea  el 
the  great  bay  of  Blacksod  Harbour  aibrd  numerous  excel- 
lent roadsteads  and  several  aheltered  spots  well  adapt^fd  for 
landing  cargoes.  Of  these  the  principal  are  Tfermon  har- 
bour, Blly  harbour,  and  dalleen  harbour,  on  the  shore  of 
the  peninsula ;  Belmullet  and  Qeggan,  at  the  head  of  the 
bay;  and  Tallaghan  bay  and  the  sound  of  Achil,  on  the 
shore  ef  the  mainland.  The  side  of  Achil  foeing  the  offng 
of  Clew  Bay  is  mostly  a  cliff  with  ik>  shelter  for  any  larger 
craft  than  boats,  which  may  be  drawn  up  on  the  beach  >« 
one  or  two  covea.  The  southern  shore-  of  Cbrrann  Aehil  is 
also  for  the  modt  part  ironbound.  Neither  is  there  any 
good  ahelter  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Murriak  bounding  the 
lower  part  of  Clew  Bay  on  the  sooth ;  hut  the  upper  end 
abound  with  a  multitude  of  safe  and  excellent  anetiorwgea, 
among  the  numerous  islands  between  the  creeks  of  New- 
port and  Westport  The  mouth  of  the  bay  also  being  covered 
Ibr  one-third  of  its  breadth  by  Clare  Islaiid,  the  whole  basin 
enjoys  a  considerable  shelter  firom  the  prevalent  run  of  the 
sea.  The  remainder  of  the  coast  of  Murrisk  between  Clew 
Bay  and  the  Killery  poascssea  no  harhoors,  bwt  there  ia 
anchorage  in  westerly  winds  in  four  fothoms  water  under 
the  lee  of  Innisturk  Island  in  the  offing.  Innbboffn,  an- 
other island  constituting  part  of  tlus  county,  ahhoogh  lying 
more  off  the  coast  of  Galway,  possesses  a  tolerable  harbour, 
which  was  esteemed  of  suca  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  to  be  made  the  site  of  a  small  block- 
house, the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  Tlie  Killery  har- 
bour has  been  described  under  the  head  Galway.  Small 
piers  have  been  constructed  fh>m  time  to  time,  at  costs  var\'- 
ing  from  100/.  to  2000/.,  at  Killalb,  Belmullet,  Salleeii, 
Ti&rmon,  Bullsmouth,  Achil  Sound*  Claie  Island,  Oklbend, 
Innisturk,  and  Bundurra. 

The  only  navigable  river  in  the  county  b  the  Moy.  An 
extended  My  stem  of  inland  navigation  has  been  proposed 
[Connaught],  but,  as  yet,  there  are  no  canab  within  the 
county. 

In  no  part  of  Ireland  has  the  want  of  good  roada  been 
more  felt,  or  have  their  advantages  been  more  fUllv  exfai- 
bited  than  in  Mayo.  In  1802  there  was  no  road  whatever 
passable  for  wheeKcarriages  in  winter  through  western 
Tyrawley  and  the  entire  of  Erris,  a  tract  equal  in  area  to 
many  of  the  inland  counties,  and  the  dbtrict  about  Ballina 
was  very  ill  supplied  with  means  of  communication.  Roads 
have  now  been  constructed,  partly  by  government  and  partly 
by  grand  jury  assessments,  through  both  these  dbtricla,  the 
chief  lines  being  from  Castlebar  to  Belmullet  through  the 
centre  of  Tyrawley,  and  from  Killalla  and  Ballina  eastward 
by  Swineford  towards  the  terminus  of  the  Royal  Canal. 
Other  good  roads,  from  Castlebar  to  Ballina  by  the  Pontoon, 
and  from  Ballina  by  Crossmolina  to  Belmullet,  have  abo 
been  recently  constructed.  The  district  of  Murrbk  has 
also  been  opened  by  a  new  and  excellent  road  ftxHa 
Westport  to  the  head  of  the  Killery  harbour,  where  it  joint 
the  line  of  government  road  through  Connemara.  The 
western  parts  of  Murrbk  are  still  unprovided  with  sufficient 
means  of  communication,  and  part  of  the  dbtrict  lying  along 
the  base  of  the  Slieve  Partry  mountains  next  to  Loch  Mask 
b  altogether  impassable  for  carriages.  The  champaign  part 
of  the  county  b  in  general  well  opened,  the  princi|^  line 
of  road  beingthat  which  leads  from  Weatport  and  Outle- 
bar  through  HoUymount  towards  Tuam. 

From  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  quantity  of  vei 
surface  exposed,  the  climate  of  the  western  dbtricta  is  damp 
and  ungenial.  The  level  part  of  the  country,  having  the 
protection  of  so  great  a  barrier  of  mountain  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevalent  winds,  and  lying  op«i  towards  the  east 
and  south,  ei^joys  a  climate  as  mild  aa  moat  of  the  midlaod 
ooaoties.    Fiom  the  jemaina  of  tuhmaiine  fomata  ott  tbn 
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eoatt  and  Ibe  quantities  of  bog-timber  found  on  tbe  sides 
of  the  most  exposed  mountaias  ia  Murrisk  and  Erris,  it 
would  appeu*  that  trees  formerly  flourished  throughout 
the  western  district,  where  it  is  found  Tery  diflieult  at 
present  to  rear  plantations  even  in  the  most  sheltered 
spots. 

Ge^ogf.^The  geological  structure  of  Mayo  liesembles* 
in  ils  general  features,  that  of  Galway,  exhibiting  an  ar- 
raogeiaeDt  of  primary  and  secondary  rocks  skirting  a  lime- 
sume  basin.  As  usual,  the  champaign  district  and  tbe 
fidd  of  limestone  are  oo-extensive,  the  primary  and  second- 
ary formaUons  btiag  confined  to  Erris  and  western  Tyraw- 
]ey  on  tbe  north,  wm.  to  Murrisk  on  the  south.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  in  many  of  tbe  western  bays  of  Ireland  the 
rock  which  forms  the  bed  or  bottom  of  the  bay  consists  of 
the  flostx  limestone,  while  the  projecting  promontories 
aitaated  to  tbe  north  and  south  of  each  are  composed  of 
primary  or  transition  rocks.  This  observation  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  Clew  Bay,  where  the  sea  reaches  to  tbe  verge 
of  the  limeetoue  plain  between  k>fty  promontories  of  pri* 
mary  rook  on  each  side,  the  structure  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ba^  being  manifosted  by  a  multitude  of  limestone  islands 
hsiog  round  its  up{»er  extremity.  The  eskers  which  occur 
throughout  the  bmestone  plain  near  Westport  exhibit 
traces  of  a  current  settiiig  towards  Clew  Bay.  Near  Loch 
Conn  and  Kfllalla  they  indicate  a  current  running  north 
ward  in  tbe  line  of  the  Moy.  The  verges  of  the  plain  are, 
as  is  osual  in  similarly  situated  districts,  traversed  by  no- 
nieroas  subterraneous  channels,  remarkable  instances  of 
whieb  oecur  at  Ccmg,  and  in  tbe  courses  of  tbe  rivers 
Ayle  and  Ow^adaif,  tbe  latter  <^  which  has  a  subter- 
raoeam  ooune  of  two  miles  near  Shrule,  where  it  forms 
the  county  beundarr.  Tbe  Mullinmore  also,  a  stream  de- 
scending from  Nephin,  runs  underground  for  about  three 
miles. 

Tbe  goutbem  half  of  Murrisk.  embracing  tbe  Furm- 
namore,  Partr)',  and  Muilrea  groups,  belongs  to  the  grau- 
wacke  series ;   towards  the  plain  in  the  valley  of  the  Ayle, 
s  tract  of  yellow  sandstone  lies  between  the  day-slate  of 
this  formation  and  the  floatx  limestone.    Patches  of  lime- 
ttone  also  oecur  in  some  places  in  this  valley.  Tbe  northern 
division  of  Murrisk  consists  mainly  of  mica-slate  with  pro- 
trusions ef  granite  and  quartz,  bordered  along  tbe  north- 
western coast  towards  Clew  Bay  by  a  tract  of  old  red  sand- 
stone, which  rises  again  on  the  southern  and  eastern  side  of 
tbe  opposite  island  of  Clare,  overlying  the  granite  of  which 
tbe  DoeJeus  of  that  island  consists.    Of  the  quartz  protru- 
sions in  the  mica-alatc  field  of  northern  Murrisk,  the  chief 
is  tbe  peak  of  Croagb  Palrick.    The  extenor  ranges  of  the 
northern  mountain  district  consist  chiefly  of  old  red  sand- 
itone  interposed  between  tbe  mica-slate  of  tbe  primary  field 
of  Tyrawley  and  Erris  and  tbe  flcsti  limestone  of  Ihe  cham- 
paign.   This  tract  evidently  bekmgs  to  the  same  formation 
vhjoh  shows  itself  in  tbe  north-west  of  Murrisk  and  in  Clare 
Island.     It  constitutes  tbe  southern  portion  of  Correun 
Adul,  a  pardon  cf  tbe  range  of  Nephin  Bay,  and  the  entire 
group  €xf  Croai^  Moy\e,  fi^MEn  wbielv  sweeping  northward 
between  She  base  of  Great  Nephin  sad  Loch  Conn,  it  forms 
Uw  boundary  between  tbe  mioa-slate  field  and  the  limestone 
of  tbe  TalJ^af  tbe  Moy  dbrouebout  tbe  whole  extent  of 
Tyrawiey.    The  mieerslate  fisl£  as  it  stretches  northward, 
wredcai  tmd  near  tbe  eoast  constitutes  but  a  small  portion 
of  tbe  disSrict  about  Breadbanen.    Tbe  limestone  tract  has 
s  eanespondia^  aacteosion  in  that  direction,  occupying  the 
gneternaKof  nortb-eastem  lyrawley,  but  nowhere  reach- 
ing to  the  sen,  fon  whieb  it  is  separated  by  an  extensive 
field  of  yeUosr  anjadafone  and  conglomerate  reaching  from 
the  nortb-east  of  Etris  to  KillalU.    Throughout  tlie  great 
micarskte  fisld,  nratprising  all  Erris,  the  MuUet,  the  island 
of  Aebii,  aad  sooihem  Tyrawiey  as  far  eastward  as  great 
Nepbin,  granite  and  <iuartz  protrusions  are  of  frequent 
occuneiioe,  genecalljr  constituting  the  loftiest  and  most 
itrikiaf  elaratioatsef  tbe  different  mountain-chaias.  Granite 
■gain  tises  oa  tbe  opposite  side  ef  IIm  valley  of  the  Moy  in 
tbe  Siisvn  Gamph  numntains  over  Foxfoid,  supporting 
flsnks  of  mtcaslatn  as  in  tbe  (opposite  range  of  Nephin. 
TbimgiKMit  tbe  psimnry  district  u'on-ere  is  abundant,  and 
bloemehes  Imw  been  wmlmd  near  TaUaghan  bay  and  in 
tbe  vaUsy  of  tbe  Deei.  but  are  now  given  up  firom  want  of 
foeL    indicationft  of  eoal  axe  said  to  have  bean  obeerved  in 
SbevuCbmao,  and  dapoaila  ef  manganese  occur  near  West- 
port,  bat  at  pnaaent  there  are  no  mining  operations  carried 
ea  ia  iIqb  cemHir  faeyoad  tbe  quarrying  of  stales     Marble 


susceptible  of  a  good  polish  has  been  raised  in  several  parts 
of  the  barony  of  Murrisk, 

Soil,  <Jt;.— The  soils  of  the  champaign  tract  are  in  general 
similar  to  those  of  other  limestone  districts :  the  best  lie 
about  Balla,  Claremorris,  and  Hollymount  on  the  south, 
and  round  Ballina  on  the  north.  Towards  the  Sligo  and 
Roscommon  borders  the  soil  is  light  and  moory ;  it  is  light 
also  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  bordering  on 
Galwcy,  but  of  a  deep  and  rich  quality  near  Cong  and  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Mask. 

The  tillage  lands  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
IVftflport  have  been  for  the  most  part  redaimed  from  a 
comparatively  moory  state ;  but  more  northward  towards 
Newport  the  soil  is  naturally  sweet,  and  produces  large  crops 
of  the  best  oats.  Throughout  both  mountain  £stricts, 
north  and  south  of  Clew  Bay,  cultivation  only  occurs 
in  detached  patches.  In  Munrisk  however  and  Tyrawiey 
are  good  tracts  of  upland  pasture  which  answer  well  for  the 
breeding  of  young  cattle,  though  not  equal  to  the  fattening 
of  stock.  The  common  fence  throughout  the  north  and 
west  of  the  county  is  the  dry  stone- wall,  or  in  the  moory 
parts  sod-ditches.  In  the  central  district  and  towards  the 
borders  of  Galway  sod-ditches  and  quickset-hedges  are 
general,  but  wherever  stones  can  be  easily  had,  £y  walls 
are  preferred  by  the  countr}'  formers.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  sales  of  grain  in  the  principal  nuu*ket-towns  in 
the  under-mentioned  years.  The  oats  grown  in  Mayo  are  of 
a  superior  quality,  but  tbe  wheat  is  in  general  Inforior  to 
that  of  Galway :— 
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The  coast  fishery,  which  might  be  rendered  very  produc- 
tive, gave  occasion^  occupation,  in  1836,  to  3768  fishermen. 
The  craft  employed  consisted  of  4  half-decked  vessds,  1 2 
open  sail-boats,  and  677  row-boats.  The  principal  fishing- 
bank  on  the  north  lies  between  Downpatrick  Head  and 
Broadhaven,  at  about  3  miles  firom  the  shore,  in  30  to  45 
fothoms  water,  where  turbot,  sole,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  and  hake 
are  taken.  Between  the  Stags  of  Broadhaven  (insular  rocks 
in  tbe  offing  of  that  bay)  and  tbe  island  of  South  Inni&kea 
is  another  bank,  in  18  to  30  fathoms  water,  on  which  the 
same  fish  abound.  From  40  to  ^  miles  due  west  of  Achil 
Head  some  fish  are  taken  [Galway]  ;  but  this  fishery,  re- 
quiring vessels  of  a  better  sort  than  are  here  in  use,  has 
been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  Blacksod  Bay  and  Clew 
Bay  also  contain  extensive  fishing-banks  for  turbot,  sole, 
plaice,  &C.,  and  vast  quantities  of  oyeters  and  lobsters  may 
be  taken  on  the  shores  of  both.  The  herring-fishery  is 
chiefly  prosecuted,  in  tbe  season,  near  the  mouth  of  tbe 
great  Killery  harbour. 

The  principal  river  fisheries  in  tbe  county  are  those  of 
the  Moy,  Ballycroy,  and  Newport  rivers.  The  salmon- 
fishery  on  tbe  first  lets  for  IdOO/.  per  annum;  the  others 
are  preserved  by  the  proprietoo.  In  the  Newport  river 
salmon  are  in  perfect  order  all  the  year  round. 

The  condition  of  tbe  labouring  classes  is  somewhat  better 
in  tbe  remote  and  thinly-inhabited  trade  than  in  tbe  i^ain. 
From  6^  to  8^.  a  day  for  100  working  days  in  tbe  year  is 
the  average  rate  of  wsges  in  most  parts  of  tbe  county ;  but 
in  some  districts  tbe  working  days  do  not  average  mote 
than  30  in  the  year.  There  is  mueb  wretchedness  among 
the  peasantry  of  tbe  north-eastern  parts  of  tbe  county ;  and 
although  the  people  of  tbe  mountainous  western  disthots,  in 
years  of  ordinary  produotiveBess,  an  rather  better  provided 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  than  tbe  restdents  on  the  plain, 
they  have  occasionally,  especially  ia  Erris  and  Achil,  been 
reduced  to  an  extremity  of  distress  scarcely  ever  experienced 
in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  by  fiulures  in  their  crops. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  resident  gentry :  of  the  no- 
bility, the  marquis  of  Sligo  and  Lord  Oranmore  are  tbe  only 
residents. 
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The  manufiietinre  of  Unent  it  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
•xUnt  by  the  oounUy  people:  the  cloth  it  ffenerally  told 
green  by  the  smtll  manufacturert,  and  bleached  in  other 
countiet.  At  Belclare  near  Westport  are  factories  on  a 
large  scale  for  linen  and  cotton  mbrics.  There  is  also 
throughout  the  county  the  usual  home  manu&cture  of 
friezes  and  coarse  woollens.  In  1831  there  were  in  Mayo  16 
bleachers,  10  reed-makers,  1730  weavers,  5  brewers,  11 
corn-dealers,  8  tobacconisU,  3  maltsters,  58  millers,  and 
154  coopers. 

Mayo  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Erris  (half  barony) 
on  the  north-west,  containing  only  hamleU  and  villages : 
Tyrawley  on  the  north,  containing  the  towns  of  Ballina, 
population  (independent  of  the  portion  in  Sligo)  5510; 
Killalla,  pop.  1125;  and  Crossmolina,  pop.  1 481 :  Gallen  on 
the  north-east,  containing  the  towns  of  Foxford,  pop.  1068, 
and  Swineford,  pop.  813 :  CasUUo  on  the  east,  containing 
the  town  of  Ballaghadereen.  pop.  UAff:  Clanmonis  on  the 
south-east,  containing  the  town  of  Claremorris,  pop.  1476 : 
Kilmaine  on  the  south,  containing  the  town  of  Ballinrobe, 
pop.  2604,  and  the  village  of  Shrule,  pop.  507  :  Carra  in 
the  centre,  containing  the  town  of  Castlebar  [Castlibar], 
pop.  6373,  and  village  of  Minola,  pop.  450:  Murritk  on  the 
south-west,  containing  the  town  of  Westport,  pop.  4448 : 
and  Burrithoole  on  the  west,  containing  the  town  of  New- 
port, pop.  1235. 

Castlebar  is  the  only  corporate  town  in  the  county:  its 
charter  bears  date  the  1 1  th  of  James  I.  The  corporation  is 
now  extinct 

Westport  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  activity. 
The  exports  of  com,  med,  provisions,  and  other  agricultural 
produce,  in  1836,  amounted  to  11,800  tons,  of  the  value  of 
87,805/. :  the  imporU  in  the  same  year,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  coals,  iron,  sugar,  flax-seed,  tallow,  and  salt, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  28,51 7/. 

Ballina  has  also  a  large  and  increasing  trade  in  agricul- 


tural produce.  The  exports  in  1836  amounted  to  nearfy 
9000  tons  of  com  and  meal  and  500  tons  of  provisions,  of  a 
value,  including  a  small  export  of  kelp,  hides,  and  leatbrn, 
of  70,568/.  The  imports  in  the  same  year  were  to  the 
value  of  13,532/. 

The  exports  from  Newport  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
the  value  of  2269/.,  and  consisted  wholly  of  com.  Then 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  imports.  In  the  sane 
year  the  exports  from  Belmullet  amounted  to  the  value  of 
2940/. 

Prior  to  the  Union  Mayo  was  represented  by  four  meniben, 
two  for  the  county  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Castlebar.  The 
representation  is  now  limited  to  the  two  county  members.  la 
1 837  the  constituency  consisted  of  1 350  voters.  The  assises  art 
held  at  Castlebar ;  and  quarter-sessions  at  Castlebar.  VTest- 
port,  Ballina,  Claremorris,  and  Ballinrobe.  On  January  1, 
1836,  the  police  force  of  the  county  consisted  of  7  chief 
coiutables  of  the  first  class,  2  seoond-dasa  ditto,  46  con- 
stables, 203  subconsUbles,  and  15  horse,  the  coat  of  maia- 
taining  which  establishment  amounted,  fbr  the  year  lb35. 
to  10.142/.  13#.  \(L.  of  which  4853/.  16#.  AtL  was  chargcabU 
against  the  county.  The  total  number  of  priaoners  charged 
with  criminal  offences  who  were  committed  to  the  ooonty 
gaol  in  the  year  1836  was  1115,  of  whom  1002  were  males 
and  153  were  females.  Of  these  230  males  and  1 1  females 
could  read  and  write  at  the  time  of  their  committal,  3M 
males  and  42  females  could  read  only,  437  males  and  h6 
females  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  of  the  remainder 
the  instruction  could  not  be  asoertained.  The  district  lu- 
natic asylum  is  at  Ballinasloe,  in  the  county  of  Gal  way. 
The  county  infirmary  is  at  Castlebar,  and  there  are  dispen- 
saries in  all  the  towns  and  Urge  villaji^  In  1636  then 
were  four  newspapers  published^  in  this  county,  to  whick 
50,925  stamps  were  issued  during  that  year.  There  an 
seven  barracks  in  the  county,  affording  accommodation  (or 
1200  men,  but  they  are  only  partially  occupied  at  preaenu 
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Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort     . 
Under  Act  of  1812     . 
Under  Act  55  Oea  III.,o.  120 
Under  Act  1  WilL  IV.,  c  19  . 
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History,  «f«.^This  county  formed  part  of  the  grant  made 
by  King  Henry  II.  to  William  Fitz-Adelm  do  Burgho  about 
the  year  1180.  It  would  appear  that  the  new  possessor 
had  very  soon  made  a  permanent  settlement,  as  in  the  24th 
year  of  the  reisn  of  King  Henry  HI.,  the  then  king  of 
Connaught  made  a  journey  to  England  to  complain  of  the 
invasion  of  his  territory  by  the  family  of  the  Burkes.  The 
lord-justice  of  Ireland  was  on  that  occasion  commanded  to 
*  root  out  that  unjust  plantation,  which  Hubert,  earl  of ' 
Kent,  had,  in  the  time  of  his  greatness,  planted  in  those 
parts  ;*  but  the  command  was  never  acted  on,  Richard  de 
Burgho  having  obtained  a  new  grant  of  all  Connaught 
after  the  death  of  O'Connor,  the  then  king.  There  is  very 
little  known  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  settlere 
until  the  period  of  the  great  rebellion  succeeding  the  assas- 
sination of  William  de  Burgho,  earl  of  leister,  in  A.D.  1333. 
[Bblpast.]  About  this  time  Mayo  was  a  county,  as  appeare 
by  a  roll  of  the  49th  Edward  IH.,  preserved  in  the  chancery 
of  Ireland.  It  fell  away  however  from  all  subjection  to  the 
English  law  immediately  after  the  murder  of  the  earl ;  for 
some  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  Burke  fiimily,  seeing 
that  the  entire  province  of  Connaught  would  be  inherited 
by  his  iniknt  <hiughter  (who  aAerwards  married  Lionel, 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  so  gave  the  crown  its  title  to  the 
inheritance  in  the  person  of  Henry  VII.),  seiied  upon  the 
counties  of  Oalway  and  Mayo,  and,  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  their  usurpation,  not  only  cast  off  all  allegiance 
to  the  English  law,  but  renounced  their  English  names 
and  habita,  identifying  themselves  and  their  followers  in 
all  respecu  with  the  native  Irish.  The  name  chosen  by 
Edmund  de  Burgho,  who  seized  on  Mayo,  was  MacWilliam 
Oughter,  or  MacWilliam  '  the  farther,'  to  distinguish  bis 


family  fh>m  that  of  MacWilliam  Eighter,  or  '  the  hither/ 
who  had  in  like  manner  usurped  Gal  way. 

All  the  followers  of  the  family  in  the  county  Iblloved  ha 
example.  The  D'Exesters,  or  D'Exona,  took  the  name  of 
MacJordan  ;  the  Nangles,  or  flimily  of  De  Angulo,  took 
that  of  MacCostello ;  and  of  the  inferior  fiunilies  of  the  I>i 
Burffhos,some  took  the  names  of  MacHubbard,  MacDa^id, 
MacPhilhen,  &e.  From  this  time  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  MacWilliam  of  the  day  continued  to  exerriM 
the  authority  of  an  independent  potentate.  Many  fanilws 
from  Galway  and  Ulster  put  themselves  under  the  protect 
tion  of  the  successive  chien,  and  it  is  probably  to  thia  period 
that  the  firet  introduction  of  many  of  the  moal  prrraWa* 
names  at  present  in  the  county — Blake,  Brown,  Kirwaa. 
MacdonnelU  &c— is  to  be  referred.  The  first  step  towards 
a  return  to  English  law  and  mannen  was  made  in  1 57X 
when  the  then  MacWilliam,  accompanied  by  the  O'MalWv 
and  a  number  of  the  clan  DonnelU  came  to  Qalway  and 
made  his  submission,  consenting  to  pay  250  marks  prr 
annum  for  his  country,  and  to  allow  his  followere  to  bold 

S  English  tenure.  This  chieftain  is  described  by  Sm 
enry  Sidiiey,  who  received  his  submission,  as  unable  u 
speak  English,  though  convening  fluently  in  Latin.  Tb« 
county  was  shortly  after  again  declared  shire  ground.  Tbc 
Burkes  however  soon  began  to  repine  under  the  nmm  gu^ 
vemment,  and,  after  many  complaints,  broke  into  rebalUia, 
in  which  they  were  joined  bv  the  elan  Donnells,  Joyces 
and  otlier  families  in  the  soutn  of  the  county.  To  eppean 
these  tumults  Sir  Riehard  Bingham  marched  to  Ballmroba 
on  the  12th  Julv,  1586,  and  bavins  razed  several  castloa  of 
the  Burkea  ana  Macdonnells,  and  given  the  rebela,  who 
had  been  joined  by  a  body  of  2000  Scottish 
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■ignil  Attest  at  Ardnaree,  on  the  llov,  tuooeeded  in  re- 
storing ibeeounty  to  tranquillity.  Tne  old  families  of 
Mayo,  in  general,  took  port  in  the  rebellion  of  1641  and 
the  SBoeeeding  vara,  and  very  extensive  forfeitures  tirere 
tha  consequence.  The  forfeitures  consequent  on  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  extended  to  19,294  acres,  of  an  estimated 
total  value,  at  that  time,  of  37,598/.  3s,  The  families  of 
fiurka,  Browne,  and  Dillon  were  those  chiefly  affected. 
During  these  troubles  however  Mayo  was  not  the  scene  of 
any  muitary  operatbns  of  importance ;  the  only  memorable 
event  of  that  kind,  since  the  battle  of  Ardnaree,  being  the 
invasion,  by  the  Freneb,  under  Greneral  Humbert,  in  1798. 
Tha  invading  force  consisted  of  1100  rank  and  file  only; 
but  such  was  the  alarm  caused  by  their  unexpected  descent, 
that  they  easfly  carried  the  towns  of  Killalla  and  Ballina ; 
and,  being  joined  bv  a  large  body  of  the  peasantry,  defeated 
General  Lake,  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  before  the  town 
of  C^tiehsr.  [Castlbbar.]  The  surrender  of  the  invading 
ibrce  at  Ballinamuck  however  soon  restored  tranquillity. 
[LxiTaiic.] 

The  antiquities  of  the  county  are  chiefly  ecclesiastical. 
There  are  round  towers  at  Killalla,  Turlogb.  Meelick,  and 
Balla.  At  Cong  are  the  remains  of  a  splendid  abbey,  origin- 
ally founded  in  the  seventh  century,  ana  re-edified  by  O'Con- 
nor in  the  twelfth.  An  archiepiscopal  crozier  of  surprisingly 
beautifbl  workmanship,  made  by  command  of  Turlogh 
O'Connor,  the  &ther  of  Roderick,  the  last  native  king  of 
Ireland,  and  preserved  at  Cong  until  very  recently,  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  At  Bally- 
haanis  are  the  ruins  of  a  largely  endowed  abbey  founded  by 
the  family  of  Nangle.  Very  fine  remains  of  a  Franciscan 
friary  at  Moyne,  founded  by  William  de  Burgho,  are  still 
standing.  Rosserk  abbey,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
built  by  the  Joyces  in  the  fifteenth  centurv,  is  another  verv 
Uriking  ruin.  Rathbran,  also  near  the  Moy,  but  of  which 
sll  traces  have  now  disappeared,  was  a  foundation  of  the 
Jordans,  the  remains  of  whose  castles  are  very  numerous 
throughout  the  barony  of  Gallon.  The  remains  of  Ballin- 
tubber  abbey,  seven  miles  from  Ballinrobe,  are  among  the 
most  elegant  specimens  of  early  architecture  in  Iremnd. 
It  was  founded  by  Cathal  O'Connor  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Numerous  other  remains  of  religious 
houses  founded  by  the  families  of  De  Burgh,  0*Malley, 
and  Nangle,  throughout  the  county,  are  enumerated. 

The  military  antiquities  are  not  in  general  of  much  ex- 
lent  or  interest.  Carrig-a-Nile,  near  Newport,  is  said  to 
bare  been  a  stronghold  of  Grace  O'Malley,  a  daughter  of 
that  MacWilliam  who  submitted  in  1576,' still  commonly 
known  in  Ireland  by  the  name  of  Giana  Naile,  and  cele- 
brated for  her  exploits  agaifist  the  English,  especially  by 
•ea.  Doona  Castle,  on  the  shore  of  Tullaghan  bay,  was 
another  seat  of  the  0*Malleys,  and  is  still  a  place  of  con- 
siderable extent:  so  also  is  Inver  Castle,  on  the  shore  of 
Broadhaven,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  same  family. 
On  a  detached  rock,  near  Downpatrick  Head,  are  the  re- 
markable ruins  of  Doonbriste,  or  '  Broken  Castle,'  so  called 
from  cerUin  remains  of  an  antient  building  on  the  cliff, 
corresponding  exactly  with  other  ruins  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  detached  rock,  standing  in  the  sea  about  300  yards 
off,  which  is  hence  inferred  to  have  parted  from  the  main- 
land in  some  convulsion  of  nature.  None  of  the  other  feudal 
remains  are  worth  notice. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand  jury  present- 
laents.  The  amount  levied  in  1835  was  27,051/.  14«  J^d., 
of  which  6003/.  14^.  1^  was  for  repayment  of  government 
loans,  S565L  7»,  9(L  for  police,  9457/.  9#.  6id.  for  public 
inrtitutMns,  and  salaries,  &c.,  and  6025/.  3#.  2id,  for  the 
construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  bridges. 

(Siatittical  Survey  of  Mayo,  Dublin.  1802;    Frazer's 
Out'de  ikrough  Ireiand,  DubUn,  1838  ;    Second  Report  of 
Rmboau  OmanmonerM  for  Ireland;    Cox's  History  of 
IreiofM  ;  PojUamentary  Reporte  and  Papers,) 
MAYOR.    [BoaouoHs  of  England  and  Wales.] 

MAYOW.      rCHXMISTRY.l 

MAYPU.    fcHiLx.] 

MAZANDERAN.    [Pbrsia] 

MAZARIN,  Cardinal.  [Annk  of  Austria;  Louis  XIV.] 

MAZEPPA,  Hetman  (that  is,  commander-in-chief)  of 
the  OKsacks  of  the  Ukraine,  baa  become  celebrated  bv  a 
poem  of  Lord  Byron,  which  has  for  its  subject  his  extraor- 
dinary adventure.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  gentleman 
in  Podolia,  and  lefred  for  some  time  as  a  page  at  the  court 
of  KingJohn  Gaaimir  (who  reigned  1648--1688X  where  he 
P.  C,  No.  916. 


acquired  some  education.  On  his  return  to  his  native  pro- 
vince he  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
neighbours.  Being  surprised  by  the  offended  husband,  he 
was  bound  by  his  orders,  according  to  the  current  story, 
to  one  of  those  wild  horses  which  roam  in  a  half  savage 
state  about  tlie  Ukraine,  and  the  snimal  was  turned 
loose.  Tlie  frightened  horse  ran  with  his  unwilling 
burden,  till  it  reached  the  country  of  the  Ck)ssacks,  where 
Maxeppa,  who  was  in  a  senseless  sUle,  was  released 
from  his  dangerous  position.  Being  restored  to  health 
by  the  kind  treatment  of  the  C:ossack8,  he  entered  into  their 
service,  and  rose  by  degrees  to  the  rank  of  iheir  supreme 
commander.  This  romantic  stor>'  of  the  horse  seems  scarcely 
credible,  and  one  might  reasonably  doubt  if  a  man  could 
escape  with  his  life  under  such  circumstances.  The  point 
has  at  last  been  settled  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  the 
contemporary  memoirs  of  Passek,  which  were  lately  pub- 
lished in  Polish.  According  to  that  author,  Mazeppa  was 
bound  by  the  offended  husband  to  the  same  horse  on  which 
he  had  come  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  wife.  The  horse, 
being  let  bose,  carried  its  master  back  to  his  own  house, 
and  the  shame  which  Mazeppa  felt  at  having  been  exposed 
in  such  a  manner  induced  him  to  leave  his  native  land  and 
retire  among  the  (3ossacks.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
reasons  which  induced  Mazeppa  to  take  that  step,  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bodily  strength,  great  courage, 
natural  abilities,  and  some  acquirements,  so  that  he  became 
general-adjutant  and  secreUry  of  Hetman  Samoilowich, 
and  after  his  death  in  1687  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  who  were  organised  by 
King  Stephen  Battery  (who  died  in  1686),  rebelled  against 
Poland  in  1648,  and  being  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
as  an  independent  nation,  they  submitted  to  the  czar  of 
Muscovy  in  1654,  on  condition  that  all  their  liberties  and 
privileges  should  be  preserved.  But  the  Muscovites  soon 
began  to  encroach  on  their  liberties,  and  attempted  to  con- 
vert the  Ukraine  into  a  province  and  govern  it  like  the  other 
parts  of  their  empire.  Mazeppa,  who  was  much  in  fiivour 
with  Peter  the  Great,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  many 
eminent  services,  was  strongly  attached  to  the  liberties  of 
his  adopted  country,  and  is  said  to  have  made  strong  but 
useless  representations  against  their  violation.  The  victories 
of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  induced  Mazeppa,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  a^  for  he  was  then  about  seventy,  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  with  him  for  the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine,  which  Charles  promised  to  establish  if  Mazeppa 
would  join  him  with  his  forces.  The  negotiation  was  dis- 
covered by  two  colonels  of  the  Cossack  army,  named  Iskra 
and  Koczubey,  who  reported  it  to  Peter  the  Great  Peter 
was  however  so  confident  in  Mazeppa's  fidelity,  that  he  gave 
up  both  the  colonels  as  calumniators  to  Mazeppa,  who  or- 
dered them  to  be  beheaded. 

According  to  his  agreement  with  Mazeppa,  Charles 
turned  from  the  high  road  to  Moscow,  which  he  was  pur- 
suing, to  the  south,  in  order  to  join  Mazeppa  and  spend  the 
winter  in  the  rich  Ukraine,  but  the  disasters  which  befell 
his  army  on  a  march  during  the  severe  winter  of  1 708-9 
reduced  it  to  a  wretched  condition ;  whilst  the  designs  of 
Mazeppa  being  discovered,  his  capital,  Baturin,  was  taken, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  by  the  troops  of  Peter,  and 
Mazeppa,  being  deserted  by  his  army,  joined  Charles  with  an 
inconsiderable  force.  After  the  battle  of  Pultava  he  retired 
with  Charles  to  the  Turkish  territory,  where  he  died  soon 
after. 
MAZZUOLI.  [Parmigiano] 
MEACO.  or  KIO.    [Japan.] 

MEAD,  RICHARD,  M.D.,  was  born  near  Loudon  in 
1675,  and  after  studying  in  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  continental  schools,  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine at  Padua  in  1695.  On  his  return  to  England,  obtain- 
ing considerable  reputation  in  his  practice,  he  was  appointed 
in  1703  phvsician  to  St.  Thomases  Hospital,  and  in  1711 
anatomical  lecturer  at  Surgeons'  Hall.  He  was  also  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  was  phy- 
sician to  George  IL  On  the  death  of  his  chief  patron,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Raddiffe,  Mead  became  the  most  renowned 
physician  of  the  day,  and  was  obliged  to  relinquish  all  his 
public  offices.  He  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth 
which  he  obtained  ftrom  his  practice,  in  the  patronage  of 
science  and  literature,  and  in  collecting  pictures,  and  a 
very  valuable  library,  of  which  he  bequeathed  the  greater 
part  to  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  died  in  1754. 
Mead*8  principal  works  are,  *  A  Mechanical  Account  of 
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Poisons,*  London,  1702;  *  Do  imperio  soils  et  luno  in  cor- 
pora humans,  ct  morbis  infte  oriuiidis,'  1 704 ; '  A  short  Dis- 
ooune  concerning  Pestilential  Contagion,'  1 7*iO,  which  was 
written  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  state,  in  reference 
to  the  contagious  nature  of  the  plaeue  then  raging  at  Mar- 
seille, for  the  prevention  of  which  Mead  recommended  the 
most  rigorous  measures  of  quarantine  and  dlsinfsction. 
Some  papers  on  Grecian  coins  struck  in  honour  of  physi- 
cians, from  which  he  inferred  many  interesting  fkcts  in  the 
history  of  medicine,  and  on  which  he  had  a  long  discussion 
with  Dr.  Convers  Middleton.  *  On  the  Scurvy,^  1749 ;  this 
was  puhlished  as  an  appendix  to  the  account  of  the  method 
of  ventilating  the  holds  of  ships  then  lately  invented  by 
Sutton.  *0n  Small-pox  and  Measles.'  1748;  containing 
a  full  account  of  inoculation,  of  which  he  had  witnessed 
the  first  experiments  in  this  country  on  some  condemned 
prisoners.  *  Medicina  Sacra,  seu  de  Morbis  insignioribus 
qui  in  Bibliis  roemorantur,'  1748;  *  Monita  et  Prscepta 
Medica,'  1761,  containing  a  general  summary  of  his  medical 
experience.  All  these  works,  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively, passed  through  several  editions  iu  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  Grermany,  France,  and  Italy. 

(Authentic  Memoirs  qf  the  Life  qf  Richard  Mead,  by 
Matthew  Maty,  M.D.,  8vo.,  London,  1755.) 

MEADOW  SAFFRON.    [Colchicum.] 

MEADOWS  are  properly  low  grounds  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  which,  being  kept  moist  by  their  situation,  and  also 
occasionally  flooded  bv  the  rise  of  the  waters,  are  best 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  grass,  and  are  generally  mown 
for  hay.  Some  meadows  of  great  extent,  oelonging  to  a 
community  or  district,  m  which  every  inhabitant  xias  a 
right  to  send  his  cattle  to  graze,  under  certain  regulations! 
are  never  mown. 

When  the  number  of  those  who  have  a  right  of  common 
pasture  is  not  very  great,  they  frequently  agree  among 
themselves  to  abstain  from  depasturing  the  meadows  in 
spring,  and,  dividing  them  into  portions,  each  makes  hay  of 
his  share ;  after  which  the  cattle  are  admitted  in  common 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Thus  a  common  meadow 
is  converted  into  a  Lammas  meadow,  that  is,  a  meadow 
which  becomes  a  common  ^ture  after  the  1st  of  August, 
this  being  the  time  when  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  hay  has 
been  made  and  secured. 

When  meadows  are  private  property  they  become  much 
more  valuable.  The  flooding  is  encouraged  or  prevented, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  in  many  cases  artificial 
irrigation  is  adopted.  [Irrigation.]  If  they  are  exposed 
to  be  too  often  inundated,  they  are  protected  by  dams  and 
sluices. 

The  herbage  of  low  wet  meadows  is  generally  coarser 
and  less  nutritious  than  that  of  those  wnich  lie  higher: 
hence  upland  hay,  as  it  is  called,  is  preferred  for  the  better 
sort  of  cattle.  Good  grass  land,  to  which  the  floods  never 
rise,  is  often  called  meadow  land  when  the  natural  herbage 
is  permanent,  and  frequently  made  into  hay. 

Upland  meadows  are  very  valuable  wherever  there  is  a 
demand  for  good  hay.  A  considerable  decree  of  attention 
is  required  to  make  them  most  productive.  Not  being 
annually  recruited  by  flooding,  they  would  soon  degenerate 
if  some  pains  were  not  taken  to  keep  up  their  natural  fer- 
tility. This  may  be  done  in  various  ways :  the  most  obvious 
is  to  recruit  them  frequently  with  the  richest  animal  and 
vejjetable  manure,  which,  bcins  spread  over  the  surface  at 
a  time  when  showers  are  abundant,  that  is,  either  early  in 
spring  or  immediately  after  midsummer,  is  washed  down  to 
tne  roots  of  the  grass.  A  rapid  growth  is  thus  produced, 
which  is  soon  perceived  by  comparing^  the  appearance  of  a 
meadow  which  has  been  manured  with  that  of  one  left  in 
its  natural  state.  It  has  been  asserted  by  many  agricul- 
tural authors  that  the  produce  of  hay  is  greater  when  the 
meadows  are  mown  every  year,  provided  they  be  occasion- 
ally manured,  than  when  mown  and  depastured  alternately. 
But  the  productiveness  of  a  meadow  depends  entirely  on 
the  circumstances  of  soil  and  situation.  A  meadowi  the 
soil  of  which  is  naturally  of  a  rich  nature,  and  adapted  to 
produce  fine  grasses,  may  be  mown  year  after  year  without 
any  perceptible  change  in  the  quality  of  the  hay ;  while 
another  of  inferior  quality  requires  to  be  occasionally 
cropped  dose,  to  check  the  growth  of  the  coarser  grasses, 
and  to  allow  the  finer  to  rise.  As  to  the  effect  of  taking  off 
the  hay  by  mowing  it,  compared  with  that  of  the  bite  of 
cattle,  there  is  little  difference,  except  that  in  pasturing  the 
gnit  ii  rspofttedly  ciopped  doie  tQ  the  ground  u  lOon  u  U 


rises  to  such  a  height  that  the  teeth  of  the  cattle  can  sever  it 
It  conseouently  spreads  by  the  roots,  and  the  pile  beoomea 
closer.  The  urine  of  the  cattle  greatly  promotes  loxariaal 
vegetation  in  rainy  weather,  but  in  hot  ory  weather  it  does 
more  harm  than  good.  The  dung,  when  dropped  on  the 
grass,  is  of  little  or  no  value  compared  with  what  it  would 
be  if  mixed  up  with  straw,  earth,  or  peat,  or  difl^ued  through 
water  in  a  tank.  It  is  therefore  an  excellent  practice  to 
employ  women  and  children  to  collect  the  ftresh  dung  in 
the  pastures,  and  to  carry  it  to  a  heap  of  earth  where  it 
mav  be  covered  up,  or  to  a  tank  where  it  msy  be  diluted 
with  water. 

Of  late  years  the  practice  of  soiling  has  been  exlensively 
adopted ;  that  is,  all  the  grass  ii  mown  and  earned  every 
day,  in  a  green  state,  to  cows  or  horses  tied  up  hi  a  stmblt. 
By  this  means  all  the  advantage  of  mowing  for  hay  is 
obtained,  besides  an  abundant  supply  of  rich  manure,  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  land  in  a  liquid  and  diluted  alale, 
when  its  effect  is  powerful  and  certain.  So  mueh  more 
fodder  is  produced  from  the  land  by  the  system  of  toiling, 
that  arable  fields  are  converted  into  artificial  and  temporary 
meadows,  in  which  the  different  species  of  grasses  are  sown, 
in  order  to  be  cut  green  or  made  into  hay ;  and  when,  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  herbage  degenerates,  the  field  is 
ploughed  up  again,  greatly  improved  by  this  change  of  cal- 
tivation.    [Grass  LInd.] 

When  a  natural  meadow  has  been  neglected,  and  the 
grass  is  of  an  inferior  qualitv,  and  mixed  with  rank  weeds 
and  moss,  it  reouires  much  care  to  restore  it  to  its  ori- 
ginal fertility.  In  most  cases  the  shortest  method  and 
the  best  is  to  plough  it  up,  clean  and  manure  it  daring 
a  course  of  tillage,  without  taking  very  exhausting  cropa 
firom  it,  and  then  to  lay  it  down  again  in  a  dean  and 
enriched  state,  bv  sowing  the  best  sort  of  ^rass  %Beda ;  or, 
which  is  preferable,  by  inoculating,  or  planting  in  it  small 
tufts  of  grass  from  some  rich  meadow,  which  will  soon 
increase,  and  produce  a  new  and  improved  sward.  But 
where  the  soil  is  a  very  stiff  day,  with  only  a  small  depth 
of  good  mould  over  it,  there  is  some  daneer  in  breaking^ 
the  old  sward,  for  it  will  take  a  long  time  and  much  manure 
to  reproduce  a  proper  covering  of  grass.  In  this  case  it  is  a 
preferable  practice  to  scarify  the  meadow,  by  means  of 
instruments  which  do  not  eo  deep,  but  only  tear  up  the 
surface.  If  this  is  done  earlv  in  spring,  when  the  ground 
is  moist,  and  the  whole  surface  is  brought  to  resemble  a 
fallow  field,  good  grass  seeds  may  be  immediately  sown*  If 
rich  manure,  mixed  with  lime  or  chalk,  is  then  spread  over 
the  land,  and  the  whole  well  harrowed  and  rolled,  the  old 
and  young  grass  will  spring  up  together,  and  show  a  won- 
derful improvement  in  a  very  few  months.  It  is  prudent 
to  mow  this  renovated  meadow  before  the  seeds  of  the 
grasses  are  formed,  contrary  to  a  common  notion  that  in  a 
thin  meadow  the  seed  should  be  allowed  to  shed,  in  order 
to  increase  the  number  of  plants.  The  notion  is  good,  but 
it  should  be  done  by  sowine  seed  produced  on  other  ground: 
for  the  ripening  of  the  seed  tends  to  exhaust  the  soiL  If 
the  grass  be  cut  before  the  flower  is  faded,  the  roou  will 
soon  spread,  and  produce  a  new  and  improved  sward. 

It  must  be  observed  that  it  is  not  indifferent  what  cattle 
are  turned  into  the  meadow  after  hay-making.  Horses 
invariably  produce  coarse  weeds  by  their  dung  and  urmc ; 
cows  may  be  depastured  in  autumn,  as  long  as  the  surfkre 
is  dry ;  but  sheep  are  far  more  advantageous,  and  may  be 
kept  in  the  meaaows  at  all  times,  if  they  are  not  too  vet 
for  the  health  of  the  sheep,  and  if  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  having  the  rot.  As  soon  as  the  surface  becomes  soft 
by  the  autumnal  rains,  all  heavy  cattle  should  be  exduded: 
every  tread  of  a  horse  or  cow  at  this  time  destroys  a  portion 
of  good  gra^  and  makes  a  hollow,  in  which  the  wmter 
remains,  killing  the  finer  gnuses,  and  producing  rushes 
and  aquatic  plants. 

The  meadows  which  are  to  be  mown  should  he  shut  up 
early  in  spring,  and  those  which  are  soft  and  wet  should 
have  nothing  larger  than  a  sheep  in  them  firom  Novei]U>er 
till  after  hay-making  time  the  next  year. 

MEAN.  By  the  mean  of  two  or  more  quantities  is  meant 
an  intermediate  quantity  determined  by  mathematical  rules. 
There  arc  more  ways  than  one  of  finding  a  mean,  but  the 
two  principal  results  of  this  kind  are  called  the  arithmetical 
and  the  geometrical  means.  The  names  are  not  properly 
expressive  of  the  distinction  between  them,  but  thej  aro 
established  by  use. 
I    Ao  arithmetical  mma,  is  the  simple  ayhuoi^  fimied  hj 
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idding  the  quantitieg  toother,  and  dividing  by  the  number 
of  quantities.  A  geometrical  mean  is  the  square  root  of 
the  product  of  the  quantities.  Generally,  let  there  be  a 
number  of  quantities*  Xif  x»  x»  &&,  and  let  <p  (Xi,  Xt,  x^, 
&c)  be  a  Amotion  of  them  which  is  symmetrical,  that  is, 
which  it  not  altered  whdn  any  two  of  them  are  inter- 
changed ;  then  if  y  be  found  from  the  equation 

y  may  be  called  a  species  of  mean. 

The  ariibmetical  mean,  or  aversj^  (which  is  always  to  be 
understood  when  the  word  mean  is  mentioned,  unless  the 
contrary  be  specified),  is  taken  to  be  the  most  probable 
result  of  a  number  of  discordant  quantities,  whicfi  would 
hate  been  the  tame  but  fbr  errors  of  obserration  or  expe- 
riment Thus  if  three  measures  of  the  same  length  give 
j22,  123,  and  123*4,  the  mean  of  which  is  122*8,  it  is 
presumed  that  122*8  is  more  likely  to  be  the  real  length 
which  was  attempted  to  be  measured  than  any  other.  We 
con&ne  ourselves  in  the  present  article  to  pointing  out  how 
it  may  be  ascertained  what  degree  of  probability  belongs  to 
such  results. 

In  assuming  the  average  as  the  most  probable  result,  it 
is  prteumed  tbat  any  one  measurement  is  as  likely  to  err 
one  way  as  the  other ;  that  is,  as  likely  to  be  too  small  as 
too  great  If  nothing  but  results  be  known,  this  presump- 
tion is  justifiable;  but  if  it  be  known  that  there  is  more 
tendency  to  error  of  one  sort  than  the  other,  the  most  pro- 
bable result  cannot  be  ascertained  until  it  is  fi)und  out  by 
how  much  the  average  of  a  very  large  number  of  observa- 
tions would  be  affected  by  this  tendency.  Say  it  is  known 
that  in  the  long  run  the  average  will  be  increased  '3  above 
the  truth  by  a  greater  tendency  to  measure  too  much  than 
too  little;  then  122*8— "3,  or  122*5,  is  the  most  probable 
result  of  the  t>reced\ng  three  observations. 

Il  IB  obvious  that  when  observations  nearly  agree  with 
each  other,  the  average  must  be  nearly  the  truth  required, 
and  the  nearer  the  agreement  of  the  observations,  the  more 
nearly.  If  the  observations  do  not  agree  well,  the  average  is 
still  more  likely  than  anything  else,  but  not  so  likely  as  before. 

We  now  show  how,  having  a  number  of  observations,  to 
determine  the  probability  that  the  truth  lies  within  a  given 
degree  of  nearness  to  the  average.  A  table  must  be  used, 
which  we  here  give  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  should 
otherwise  do,  on  account  of  succeeding  articles.  Let  M  be 
the  average  of  a  number  of  observations,  and  let  M  +  ^ 
and  M  -  m  be  the  limits  of  which  it  is  required  to  know 
what  is  the  chance  of  the  truth  being  between  them.  Take 
the  difi'erence  between  M  and  each  of  the  results  of  observa- 
tion, and  add  the  squares  of  these  differences.  Multiply  100 
times  the  number  of  observations  by  m,  and  divide  by  the 
square  root  of  twice  the  sutn  just  found :  take  the  number 
nearest  to  the  result  in  the  column  marked  A,  and  opposite 
to  iU  in  the  column  marked  B,  will  be  fbund  the  number 
of  chances  out  of  10,000  for  the  degree  of  nearness 
required. 
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Suppose,  for  example,  that  seven  observations  give  10*03, 
10-71,  10-98,  10-26,  10-30,  10-72,  1081,  the  average  of 
which  is  10*54,  differing  from  the  respective  observations 
by  -51,  '17,  -44.  '28,  -24,  '18,  and  '27,  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  which  is  *  7239,  twice  which  is  1  *  4478,  the  square 
root  of  which  is  1  -  203.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  chance 
of  the  truth  lying  between  10-54  +  '06  and  10-54  —  -06» 
we  have  then  to  multiply  700  by  '06,  which  gives  42,  and 
to  divide  by  1*203,  which  gives  34*9.  Opposite  to  35  in 
the  column  A  is  found  3794,  so  that  3794  out  of  10,000,  or 
3794  to  6206  is  the  chance  of  the  result  lying  between  the 
limits  given:  that  is,  nearly  31  to  19  against  it.  If  the 
limits  proposed  had  been  10-54+  *1  and  10-54^*1,700 
multiplied  by  - 1  and  divided  by  1  -  203  would  have  given 
58*2.  Opposite  to  58  in  the  table  we  find  5879,  so  that  it 
is  5879  to  4121,  or  about  59  to  41,  in  favour  of  the  result 
lying  between  10*64  and  10*44. 

In  the  preceding  rule  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  observa- 
tions are  equally  trustworthy,  or  that  there  is  no  circum- 
stance whicn  would  beforehand  lead  us  to  suppose  that  any 
one  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  another.  If  this  be  not 
the  case,  no  nile  can  be  applied  except  one  which  depends 
on  the  observer's  judgment.  He  must  make  the  different 
observations  reckon  as  different  numbers  of  observations, 
allowing  any  one  observation  to  count  as  more  than  one,  if 
he  believes  it  to  be  better  than  the  rest.  Thus  suppose 
three  observations  to  give  26,  28,  and  29,  and  that  it  is 
thought  there  is  reason  to  prefer  28  to  the  others,  and  29 
to  26,  so  that  28  ranks  in  the  observer*8  mind  as  being  as 
eood  as  a  mean  of  eight  observations,  29  of  six,  and  26  of 
four.  It  must  then  be  considered  that  there  have  been 
8  +  6  +  4,  or  18  observations,  of  which  8  have  given  28, 
6  have  given  29>  and  4  have  given  26.  These  numbers,  8, 
6»  and  4,  are  called  the  weights  of  the  several  observations 
28,  29,  and  26,  and  the  alteration  in  the  preceding  rule  is  as 
follows: — In  forming  the  average,  multiplveach  observation 
by  its  weight;  add  the  result,  and  divide  by  the  sum  of 
the  weights.  Thus  8X28  +  6X29  +  4X26=  502, 
which  divided  by  8  +  6  +  4,  or  18,  is  27-89,  the  most  pro- 
bable result.  In  finding  the  probability  of  the  truth  lying 
within  given  limits  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  most 
probable  average,  let  the  average  be  M  as  before,  and  the 
limits  M  +  m  and  M  -  m ;  take  the  difference  between  M 
and  each  of  the  results  of  observation,  multipl]^  the  square 
of  each  difference  by  the  weight  of  its  observation,  and  add 
the  results.  Multiply  100  times  the  sum  of  the  weights  by 
m,  and  divide  by  the  square  root  of  twice  the  sum  just 
found ;  take  the  number  nearest  to  the  result  in  the  column 
marked  A,  and  opposite  to  it  in  the  column  marked  B  will 
be  found  the  number  of  chances  out  of  10,000  for  the 
degree  of  nearness  required.  Thus  if  in  the  preceding 
instance  we  ask  what  is  the  chance  of  the  truth  lying 
between  27 '  89  +  - 2  and  27  *  89  -  ' 2,  we  observe  that  27  -  89 
differs  from  the  several  results  by  1  *  89,  *  1 1,  and  1  - 1 1,  the 
squares  of  which  multiplied  by  4,  8,  and  6,  and  the  resulU 
added  together,  give  21*7778,  twice  which  is  43*5556,  the 
square  root  of  which  is  6*600.  And  100  times  the  sum  of 
the  weights,  or  1800,  multiplied  by  -2,  is  360,  which  divided 
by  6  -  6  gives  54*6.  Opposite  to  55  in  column  A  we  find  5  633 
in  column  B ;  that  is,  we  have  5633  to  4367,  or  about  56  to 
44  in  favour  of  the  truth  lying  between  the  limits  specified. 

The  inverse  problem  is  as  follows:  given  the  observa- 
tions, required  the  limits  of  difference  firom  the  average 
between  which  it  is  a  given  chance,  aXob,  that  the  truth 
shall  lie.  In  both  cases  the  first  process  is  to  turn  a  :{a-^b) 
into  a  decimal  fraction  of  four  places,  and  to  take  the  nume- 
rator of  such  fraction. 

Look  fbr  the  numerator  in  column  B,  find  the  number 
nearest  to  it,  and  take  out  the  number  corresponding  in 
column  A.  Multiply  this  by  the  square  root  used  in  the 
direct  rule,  and  divide  by  100  times  the  number  of  obser- 
vations, or,  if  they  are  not  equally  good,  by  100  times  the 
sum  of  the  weights.  The  quotient  is  the  answer  required. 
But  when,  as  most  frequently  happens,  an  even  chance  is 
the  given  chance,  use  47*7  instead  of  the  number  found 
in  column  A.  .1^1 

In  the  first  of  the  given  instances  it  is  required  to  know 
within  what  limite  it  is  99  to  1  that  the  truth  is  contained. 
Here  99  :(99  +  1)  is  -9900,  and  looking  fbr  9900  in  column 
B  we  find  9899  opposite  to  182  in  column  A.  Multiply 
182  by  1-203,  which  gives  218-946,  which  divided  by  700 
gives  -313,  so  that  it  is  99  to  1  that  the  truth  lies  between 
10*54+  -313  and  10*54-  •313. 
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Tn  tbe  leeond  instviM,  required  the  Umitt  within  which 
it  is  an  eren  chftnce  that  the  truth  ii  cootmined.  Moltiplj 
47-7  by  6*6,  and  divide  by  1800,  which  givea  '175;  and  it 
is  an  even  chance  that  the  truth  lies  between  27*89  +'  174 
and  27-89 -•  175. 

The  amount  of  departure  fh>m  the  average  within  which, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  it  is  an  even  chance  that  tbe  truth 
sbaU  lie,  is  called  tbe  probable  error  of  tbe  observation  or 
average  of  observations  to  which  it  refers.  When  the  pro- 
bable error  of  any  ono  observation  is  given,  that  of  the 
avera^  is  found  by  dividing  it  by  the  square  root  of  the 
number  of  observations.  Thus  if  there  be  100  observations, 
of  each  of  which  it  is  an  even  chance  that  it  is  within  *  1  of 
the  truth ;  then  the  square  root  of  100  being  10,  and  •  1  -r 
10  being  *01.  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  average  of  the 
hundred  observations  is  within  *0I  of  the  truth. 

For  further  account  of  the  matterAV^ntained  in  this  arti- 
cle, see  Probabilitiks.  Theory  of;  Observation;  Risk. 
For  description  of  methods  W'thout  demonstration,  see 
Lardner's  •Cabinet  CyclopsBdia,'  Essay  on  Probabilities. 
For  demonstration,  see  the  works  of  Laplace  or  Poisson  on 
Probabilities,  the  article  'Probabilities'  in  the  *  Encyclopsedia 
Metropolitana,*  or  Mr.  Galloway's  article  on  tbe  same 
subject  (published  separately),  in  the  •  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.*  The  table  may  be  found  to  greater  extent  in  the 
first  and  two  lost  articles  cited,  and  also  in  the  Berlin 
•  Asironomisches  Jahrbuch'  for  1834. 

MEANDRI'NA,  a  genus  of  Lamelliferous  corals.   [Ma- 

DRKPHYLLICEA.] 

MEASLES  {MorbiUu  Rubeola)  is  the  popular  name  of  a 
contagious  disease,  characterised  by  an  eruption  on  the 
skin,  and  affecting  chiefly  children. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  measles  is  uncertain,  but  its 
application  to  the  disease  we  are  treating  of  was  probably 
borrowed  fVom  an  appearance  so  denominated  in  pork,  to 
which  the  eruption  bears  resemblance.  Measles  is  ushered 
in  by  more  or  less  fever,  a  running  from  the  nostrils  and 
eyes,  with  some  inflammation  of  the  latter,  sneexing,  hoarse- 
ness, a  dry  cough,  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  occasionally 
slight  soreness  of  the  throat  From  three  to  six  days  after 
the  eommenoement  of  these  symptoms  a  rash  begins  to 
appear,  which  first  shows  itself  in  distinct,  red,  and  nearly 
circular  spots,  having  some  resemblance  to  flea-bites :  these 
spots  gradually  coalesce  and  form  small  slightly  elevated 
patches  of  an  irregular  figure,  but  approaching  nearest  to 
that  of  semicircles  or  crescents.  The  natches  first  show 
themselves  on  the  forehead  and  face,  ana  gradually  extend 
downwards  to  the  trunk  and  extremities.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eruption  the  catarrhal  symptoms  and  fever  are 
somewhat  augmented,  and  during  its  height  the  whole  face 
is  often  swollen  and  the  eyelids  thereby  clo^ ;  on  its  decline, 
wtiich  begins  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  fever  ceases,  and 
firom  those  parts  of  the  body  previously  covered  by  eruption 
the  cuticle  separates  in  smdl  bran-like  scales.  A  diarrhflsa 
now  commonly  supervenes,  and  affords  relief  to  the  other 
symptoms.  Tnis  nowever  is  the  period  when  the  danger, 
which  is  a  consequence  rather  than  a  concomitant  of  measles, 
commences.  Tne  cough,  which  has  continued  throughout 
the  active  period  of  the  disease,  now  assumes  a  more  serious 
character ;  the  expectoration,  which  hitherto  has  been  sim- 
ply mucus,  indicative  of  the  inflammation  being  confined 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubcMi,  becoroea 
bloody,  or  mixed  with  pus,  showing  either  that  inflamma- 
tion has  attacked  the  proper  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  that 
tuberculous  deposits  have  taken  place  in  these  organs,  con- 
atitutinff  pulmonary  consumption.  If  the  patient  happily 
escape  Uiese  dangers,  others,  less  fktal  inde<^i,  but  scarcely 
less  to  be  dreaded,  not  unfrequently  show  themselves,  among 
the  most  severe  of  which  are  obstinate  ophthalmia  and  in- 
flammation of  the  internal  parts  of  the  ear,  the  former  not 
unfrequently  terminating  in  partial  or  total  loss  of  vision, 
and  the  latter  in  deafness.  It  must  be  confessed  however 
that  this  is  a  picture,  rather  of  what  may  and  occasionally 
does  happen,  than  of  what  takes  place  in  the  majority  of 
instances ;  such  severe  terminations  of  tbe  disorder  are  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  ill-fed  and  ill-clad  children  of  the  poor, 
and  to  the  more  sickly  ones  of  the  opulent.    Measles  tn- 

auently  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  in  this  country  usually  at 
le  beginning  of  spring.  These  epidemics  vary  considera- 
bly in  character,  being  sometimes  benign,  at  other  times 
very  fttaU  and  occasionally  they  are  observed  to  prevail  in 
eonjunction  with  small-pox ;  like  the  latter  disease,  measles 
xarely  attacks  the  same  individual  twice.     Kxperimenta 


hate  been  made  to  dvteraiiM  howtoinoeiililloowith  tbe 
Mood  of  the  parts  on  which  tbo  oravtion  appeved  vt^^ 
soooeed  in  moderating  the  violence  or  the  diseaia  thva  aitK 
fidally  prodooed ;  but  the  cases  in  whieh  it  waa  tried  were 
not  saflleiently  satii^fhotory  to  warrant  ita  general  adoplm. 
Measles,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  rash,  mav  be  miatakea 
for  severe  catarrh ;  the  eruption  itself  is  liable  to  be  eoo- 
fbunded  with  that  of  Roseola,  Scarlatina,  Strophulus,  Lichen, 
Urticaria,  incipient  small-pox,  &c. ;  but  the  oresoentie  shape 
of  the  patches  and  the  catarrhal  character  of  tbe  other 
symptoms  can  hardly  fkil  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  With  respect  to  the  treatment,  little 
is  required  during  the  eruptive  stage  of  the  disorder,  which 
is  seldom  attended  with  danger.  It  is  chiefly  necessary  to 
open  the  bowels,  to  confine  the  patient  to  a  light  vegetable 
diet,  with  cold  acidulated  aqueous  drinks,  and  to  maintaiQ 
a  cool  temperature  in  the  room,  which  should  be  moderately 
darkened.  Where  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  sponging  it  with 
cold  water  has  been  recommended  and  practised  with  benefit. 
The  old  practice  of  confining  the  patient  in  heated  cham- 
bers, ana  covered  with  an  overwhelming  quantitv  of  bed- 
clothes, is  now  justly  abandoned :  tbe  free  use  of  the  lancet 
during  the  eruptive  period  of  the  disease  is  likewise  laid 
aside,  and  its  employment  restricted  to  thoMS  cases  in  which 
any  of  the  vital  or  important  organs  are  threatened  or  at- 
tacked by  inflammation.  Should  this  take  place,  blood- 
letting by  lancet,  cupping,  or  leeches,  aided  by  blisters  and 
such  medicines  as  act  most  efficaciously  in  reducing  inflam- 
mation, must  be  had  recourse  to.  Cases  in  which  the  vital 
powers  are  low,  to  which  the  name  Rubeola  Putrida  has 
been  applied,  of  course  will  require  an  opposite  mode  of 
treatment,  as  the  exhibition  of  bark,  the  mineral  acids,  and 
wine,  together  with  a  nutritious  diet  and  a  pure  atmoaphete : 
these  too  are  the  remedies  which  prove  most  serviceable  in 
checking  the  diarrhcna,  if  injuriously  protracted. 

MEASURE.  One  number  or  magnitude b  said  to  mea- 
sure another,  when  the  first  is  contained  an  exact  number 
of  limes  in  the  second.  [iNCOMiisNsiniABLi;  Pbopor- 
tionJ 

MEASURES.  [Standards;  WxiOHTi  ANoMxAsvaKa.] 

MEATH,  formerly  distinguished  as  EAST  MBATil,  an 
Irish  countv  in  the  province  of  Leinster ;  bounded  on  tbe 
north  by  Monaghan,  on  the  north-east  by  Louth,  on  the 
east  by  the  Irish  sea,  on  tbe  south-east  by  tbe  county  of 
Dublin,  on  the  south  by  Kildare,  on  the  south-weat  by 
King's  County,  on  the  west  by  West  Meath,  and  on  the 
north- west  by  Cavan.  Its  form  is  very  irregular.  Its 
greatest  length  is  firom  the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea  near  Gor- 
maiistown  on  the  east,  to  the  bank  of  Lough  Sheelin,  or 
Shillin,  on  the  west,  47  statute  miles ;  its  greatest  breadlh.  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  border  of  the  couoty 
of  Monaghan  on  the  north,  to  the  junction  of  the  three 
counties,  iCfldare,  King's  County,  and  Meath,  on  the  aoath, 
39  or  40  milea.  The  area  of  the  county  of  Meath  is  esti- 
mated at  488,758  statute  acrea,  or  nearly  764  square  miles.* 
The  population  by  the  census  of  1831  was  176,626,  giving 
231  innabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  size  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  English  county  of  Westmoreland;  lo  amount 
of  population,  with  Northampton ;  and  in  density  of  popula- 
tion, with  Durham.  Trim,  the  assize  town,  is  aboot  36  milea 
north-west  of  Dublin. 

Surface;  Coatt-Hne;  Geological  Charaeier.^Thm  Voi- 
tiest  elevations  are  in  tbe  western  part  of  the  eoQoty, 
just  to  the  south  of  the  Cross-Water  stream,  which  sepa- 
rates this  eounty  finom  Cavan.  The  principal  hill  is  Sliebb* 
nalliagh,  near  the  village  of  Lougbcrew,  between  Old- 
castle  and  Croasakeel.  There  are  oonsiderable  elevations 
also  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Boyne  about  Slane  and  Newtown  Forteecoe. 
Various  other  parte  of  the  county  are  hilly,  hot  not  ao 
much  as  the  districts  just  mentioned.  (Mope  eubfohttd  lo 
IrM  Railtcay  Commimoners*  Second  Report ;  PopylmHom 
Resume,) 

The  coast  has  a  tolerably  straight  outline  running  sooth 
by  east  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne  to  the  boundary  of  tbo 
county  of  Dublin  near  Gormanstown.  The  jihore  is  low, 
skirted  by  sand-banks  or  hills,  and  broken  by  one  or  two 
small  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea. 

The  county  of  Meath  is  for  tbe  moat  part  included  in  Um 

•  W*  lak*  Uita  fkoa  tlie  •  FutlMMvUny  ItHorei.*    Tbe  telit  tA^mm  wWi 
Mr.  LMUa*t  Map  pal»li»h«d  In  Um  Krand  fuj  of  the  eoomy.  aa  If  17.  ■■ 
ai»«rtftae6je7fUM«Mm:  aadtiMtMk^oiaadtotlwMuor  Ir'     ' 
UflM  by  tkt  SocHy  kc  ib«  DtS^Mioe  of  VmW  K  wwMft,  CMl* 
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imit  etntnl  etrboniftroui  limestone  district  of  Ireland; 
the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  consider- 
thle  portions  of  the  north  and  west,  are  occupied  by  this 
Ibrmmtion.  The  limestone  districts  are  comparatively  low 
uid  flat,  as  they  usually  are  in  Ireland,  while  in  England 
they  hare,  from  their  ruggedness  and  elevation,  given  to 
their  component  rocks  the  distinctive  designation  of  moun- 
tain limestone.  A  part  of  the  Meatn  limestone-beds 
belongs  to  the  calp  or  black  shale  series,  composed  of  altei> 
nations  of  impure  black  argillaceous  limestone  with  black 
■bale  containing  balls  of  grey  ironstone.  From  beneath  the 
beds  of  the  calp  series,  those  of  the  lower  limestone  crop 
out.  It  is  probable  that  from  beneath  these  the  lowest 
series  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  beds  are  found  crop- 
ping out  near  the  limits  of  the  limestone  district;  this  lowest 
series  consists  chiefly  of  a  yellow  sandstone,  sometimes  inter- 
stratified  with  dark-grey  shale  and  dark-grejr  limestone ;  in 
some  localities  it  contains  very  thin  beds  of  impure  coal. 

The  hillT  parts  of  the  county  belong  to  the  transition  dis- 
trict which  extends  from  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Down 
into  the  counties  of  Longford  and  Roscommon.  The  rocks 
of  this  district  are  greywacke-slate,  fissile  clay-slate.  Hint- 
slate,  and  chlorite-slate.  A  small  tract,  insulated  in  the 
midst  of  this  transition  district,  is  occupied  by  the  rocks  of 
the  limestone  formation  already  described,  and  by  a  small 
coal-field,  the  beds  of  which  rest  upon  the  limestone.  This 
coal-field  b  partly  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  partly  in 
that  of  Cavan,  but  chiefly  in  Meath.  Many  trials  have  been 
made,  but  no  coal  worth  working  has  been  found.  {Irish 
Raitway  Commusionertt'  Second  Report,  Appendix;  and 
Geological  Mctp.)    Limestone  and  marl  are  abundant 

Rivers. — The  counW  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin 
of  the  Boyne ;  a  small  portion  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  heloncs  to  that  of  the  Dee ;  the  heights  about  Slane 
separating  the  two.  The  southern  and  south-eastern 
borders  are  watered  by  the  affluents  of  the  Liffey,  or  by 
some  smaller  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea  between  the 
Liffey  and  the  Boyne. 

The  Boyne  touches  the  border  of  the  county  at  its  south- 
western extremity,  and  after  dividing  it  for  a  few  miles 
from  the  county  of  Kildare,  passes  within  the  boundary  and 
flowi  in  a  winding  channel  north-east  by  Trim  to  Navan, 
where  it  receives  the  Blackwater,  its  chief  tributary.  The 
Menagh  (which  skirts  the  south-western  border  of  the  county 
till  iu  junction  with  the  Boyne  at  the  spot  where  the  latter 
first  touches  the  herder),  the  Blind,  the  Blackwater  (which 
divides  Meath  on  the  south  side  from  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare), and  the  Deel,  all  small  streams,  join  the  Boyne  be- 
ibre  it  receives  the  greater  Blackwater.  .From  the  junction 
of  the  last,  the  Boyne  flows  east-north-east  by  Slane  to  the 
border  of  the  county ,  and  from  thence  along  the  border 
(separating  Meath  and  Louth)  into  the  sea  at  Afornington, 
below  Drogheda.  The  length  of  that  part  of  the  Boyne 
which  is  in  the  county  of  Meath  or  upon  the  border  is  about 
56  naiks.  It  is  navigable  in  the  natural  bed  of  the  stream 
to  above  Drogheda  (where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridec),  and 
aftervrords  partly  in  the  natural  bed  and  occasionally  by  a 
lateral  cut  or  canal,  to  the  junction  of  the  Blackwater  at 
Navan,  about  23  imles  /K>m  its  mouth.  The  Blackwater 
touches  the  border  of  the  county  on  the  north-west  side  at 
the  junction  of  the  Crosswater,  a  small  brook  which,  as  well 
as  the  Blackwater  itself,  separates  Meath  from  Cavan. 
The  Blackwater  soon  quits  the  border  and  flows  east-south- 
east, 18  miles,  into  the  Boyne  at  Navan.  It  passes  near  the 
town  of  Kells.  It  receives  a  considerable  stream,  to  which 
the  maps  give  no  name,  from  the  border  of  the  county  near 
Moyonalty.  The  continuation  of  the  Boyne  navigation  to 
Trkn,  ana  the  making  of  the  Blackwater  navigable  to  Kells, 
would  he  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  county. 

The  Noibbor  rises  from  some  bo^  and  small  lakes  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  county  near  Kilmainham ;  it  flows  in 
a  winding  coune,  first  south-east,  then  north-east  until  it 
ooitB  the  county  to  enter  that  of  L^uth,  where  it  unites  with 
ue  Dee.    Its  length  in  this  county  is  about  18  miles. 

Zoibs^.— There  are  several  small  lakes.  Lough  Sheelin, 
which  separates  the  counties  of  Meath  and  West  Meath 
trom  that  of  Cavan,  is  of  an  oval  form,  5  miles  long  fVom 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  about  2|  miles  broad.  It  con- 
tains a  small  islet,  called  Church  Island,  with  the  ruins  of 
an  old  church  in  it.  Lough  Bawn,  1§  mile  long,  but  very 
namw,  and  some  smaller  lakes,  are  on  the  western  border 
of  the  count V.  The  lake  of  Kilmainham,  formed  by  an  ex- 
pVHion  of  toe  river  Nobbor,  is  about  one  mile  long  and 


above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  Bogs  are  numerous,  but 
the  aggregate  of  their  extent  is  small :  the  largest  bog  is  on 
the  border  of  the  county  south-west  of  Athbov ;  it  is  partly 
in  Meath  and  partly  in  West  Meath.  {Railway  CommU- 
sioners*  Reports  ;  Larkin's  M(xp.) 

Canals,  Railroads,  and  other  CoTnmunications.— The 
Royal  Canal  enters  the  county  near  Kilcock  (Kildare 
coun^),  and  runs  for  some  miles  just  within  the  border, 
occasionally  quitting  it  for  the  adjacent  county  of  Kildare. 
It  is  carried  by  an  aqueduct  over  the  smaller  Blackwater 
and  by  another  aqueduct  over  the  Boyne,  soon  after  crossing 
which  it  enters  West  Meath.  About  14  or  15  miles  of  this 
canal  are  within  the  county.  It  opens  a  communication 
with  Dublin  at  one  end,  and  the  Shannon,  near  the  town  of 
Longford,  at  the  other. 

A  railroad  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda,  for  which  an  act 
has  been  obtained,  is  to  cross  the  county  fh)m  south  to  north 
along  the  coast.  The  lines  laid  down  by  the  government 
commissioners  for  the  railroads  from  Dublin  to  Enniskilien 
and  Armagh  respectively  also  cross  this  county.  They 
coincide  in  the  first  part  of  their  course,  entering  the  county 
on  the  south  side  near  Dunboyne,  about  8  miles  from 
Dublin,  and  running  from  thence  north-west  about  20  miles 
to  Navan.  Here  the  lines  separate ;  that  to  Armagh  run- 
ning north  about  17  miles,  till  it  enters  the  county  of 
Louth;  and  that  to  Enniskillen  continuing  to  pursue  a 
north-western  direction  about  16  miles,  till  it  enters  the 
county  of  Cavan.  Surveys  have  been  laid  before  the  com- 
missioners for  the  following  railway  lines  across  this  county. 
One  from  Dublin  to  Sligo  and  Galway  crossing  the  county 
from  Kilcock  (county  Kildare),  nearly  parallel  to  the  Roval 
Canal,  into  the  countv  of  West  Meath.  A  branch  fVom  this 
by  Trim  passes  to  the  Enniskillen  line  at  KelU;  and  a 
branch  from  the  Enniskillen  line  near  Kells  runs  westward 
into  the  county  of  West  Meath,  joining  the  Sligo  line  at 
Longford.  A  line  collateral  to  the  Armagh  line  and  to  the 
east  of  it  passes  near  Ratoath  and  Slane,  and  another  line 
runs  from  Navan  to  Drogheda. 

The  principal  coach-roaid  is  that  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda, 
Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Belfast,  with  a  branch  to  Armagh. 
From  Dublin  to  Drogheda  this  road  has  two  branches,  one 
near  the  coast  through  Grormanstown,  the  other  more  in- 
land. There  are  well  frequented  roads  from  Dublin  to  Vir- 
ginia, Cavan,  and  Enniskillen,  through  Dunshaughlin, 
Navan,  and  Kells ;  from  Dublin  to  Granard  by  Trim  and 
Athboy,  with  a  branch  by  Old  Castle  to  Killyshandra ; 
and  from  Dublin  to  Longford,  Carrick  on  Shannon,  and 
Sligo  by  CHonard,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county.  A 
considerable  number  of  passengers  travel  by  the  Koyal 
Canal  from  Dublin  and  Kilcock  to  Mullingar  in  West 
Meath.  The  principal  roads  fur  the  conveyance  of  goods 
are  from  Dublin  by  Navan  and  Kells  to  Virginia;  and  fVom 
Drosheha  (one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Ireland)  by  Slane 
to  Kells,  and  by  road  to  Navan.  The  land  traffic  on  this 
latter  line  would  probably  be  greater  but  fur  the  commu- 
nication between  the  towns  of  Drogheda  and  Kells  by 
means  of  the  navigation  of  the  Boyne.  There  is  consider- 
able traffic  also  from  Dublin  to  Trim  and  Athboy,  and  from 
thence  to  Oldcastle ;  also  from  Kells  to  Oldcastle  on  one 
hand,  and  to  Bailyborough  (county  Cavan)  on  the  other. 
{Railway  Commissioners^  Second  Report.) 

The  county  apuears  to  be  on  the  whole  tolerably  well 
provided  with  roaos. 

Soil;  Agriculture;  Condi  lion  of  the  /Vopfe.— This  county 
has  very  few  mountain-wastes,  and  the  proportion  of  bog  is 
small.  The  land  is  for  the  most  part  flat  rich  pasture-land. 
There  are  a  few  fine  domains,  especially  those  of  the  mar- 
quis of  (3onyngham  and  of  (he  Lambert  familv,  near  Slane, 
and  that  of  the  marquis  of  Headfort,  near  Kelts ;  and  there 
are  many  gentlemen's  houses  scattered  through  other  parts 
of  the  county.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  loam  of  the 
richest  character,  and  in  many  places  of  such  depth  that 
the  turning  up  of  a  fresh  portion  of  the  soil  by  ploughing 
deeper  than  usual  is  considered  as  an  efficient  surotitute  fur 
manuring.  In  some  baronies  animal  manure  alone,  or 
mixed  with  bog-stuff  or  peat,  is  chiefly  used;  in  others 
'marl-sand,'  a  valuable  mixture  of  calcareous  matter  and 
alluvial  deposit,  is  used ;  and  also  lime.  The  forms  vary  in 
size  from  2  acres  to  3000  acres,  but  are  on  the  average  larger 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland;  the  grasing  f&rm 

[average  about  150  acres;  and  tillage  farms  20  to  50.  The 
mode  of  farming,  though  very  slovenly  and  defective,  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  England.    Summer  tUlows. 
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tlioiigli  coming  into  disuse,  bavo  been  considered  necessary, 
owing  to  the  rank  luturianoe  of  the  weeds.  The  rotation 
of  crops  in  small  Ikrms  is,  usually,  fiUlow  or  potatoes  with 
manure;  second  year,  wheat;  third  year,  oats;  and,  Ire- 

Jiuently,  fourth  year,  oats.  Larger  farmers  sow  clover  the 
ourth  year,  which  remains  one  year  or  mors,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  oats;  a  few  sometimes  grow  barley  instead  of 
wheat  the  second  year.  The  practice  of  growing  potatoes 
as  a  preparation  for  wheat,  instead  of  leaving  toe  land 
fallow,  is  increasing.  Flax  is  seldom  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities for  sale,  but  small  patches  for  domestic  ubo  are  gene- 
ral :  a  strong  kind  of  dowlas  and  some  sheetings  are  made 
from  it  in  the  country.  Turnips,  mangel-wurxel,  vetches, 
rape,  grey  and  white  peas,  beans,  and  cabbages,  are  culti- 
vated, but  not  generally;  turnips  are  grown  only  bv  the 
wealthier  fWrmers,  who  unite  grazing  with  tillage,  and  are 
chietly  used  for  fbeding  sheep ;  cabbages  succeed  well,  but 
the  expense  of  transplanting,  and  the  liabilitv  to  depredation, 
are  ereat  objections  to  this  crop.  The  whole  quantity  of 
land  devoted  to  green  crops  is  small,  in  consequence  of  the 
abundance  of  the  natural  pastures,  which  are  of  unequalled 
richness,  and  have  led  the  farmers  to  give  their  chief  atten- 
tion to  graxing.  The  growth  of  clover  and  vetches  is  how- 
ever gaining  ground. 

The  quantity  of  cattle  fattened  in  the  pastures  of  the 
county  18  considerable ;  but  as  the  rent  of  land  is  too  high 
to  admit  of  its  being  used  to  breed  stock,  the  cattle  which 
the  graziers  intend  to  flitten  are  collected  ttom  various 
parts.  The  English  long-horned  breeds  were  introduced 
many  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  best  specimens  in  Ireland 
are  to  be  found  in  Meath.  The  breeds  most  in  request  are 
the  Durham  *  short-homed '  and  the  Hertford  breed  for  fat- 
tening, and  the  Ayrshire  for  milch  cows.  After  being  bled, 
the  cattle  are  turned  out  until  they  are  lit  for  the  butcher. 
The  pastures  are  opened  in  May  for  grazing  the  stock 
designed  to  be  Ikttened  in  the  ensuing  summer.  The  best- 
conditioned  of  the  heifers,  which  are  half  fkt,  are  put  to 
the  forwardest  grass,  and  supply  the  Dublin  market  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  when  Wf  bears  the  highest  price. 
The  season  for  slaughtering  cattle  to  supply  shipping  with 
salt  provisions  commences  in  September,  ana  after  its 
commencement  the  graziers  rely  chiefly  on  the  northern 
buyers,  who  purehase  the  cattle  at  the  mirs  in  or  near  the 
county,  and  sell  the  beef  for  home  consumption,  or  salt  and 
barrel  it  for  exportation. 

Meath,  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  its  grazing  land,  is  the 
first  county  in  Leinster,  and  grazing  is  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale.  Manv  persons  fhtten  from  300  to  500  cows  in  a 
season,  besides  bullocks  and  sheep.  Oxen  are  frequently 
employed  in  the  plough. 

On  many  fkrms  the  landlord  supplies  land,  horses,  and  a 
succession  of  eows  in  milk ;  the  tenant  fhmishes  labour 
and  utensils,  and  pays  for  making;  the  hay  used  by  the 
cows.  The  skim-inilk  is  mixed  with  the  butter-milk,  and 
soM  to  the  retailers  of  Dublin,  who  vend  it  to  the  poor. 
From  December  to  May  the  dairy-cows  are  fed  on  nay, 
straw,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  and  are  housed  at  night. 

There  are  large  flocks  of  sheep  kept  by  the  more  exten- 
sive farmers  ;  the  small  farmers  rarely  keep  any.  A  good 
deal  of  mutton  is  fkttened,  but  fow  of  the  sheep  are  bred  in 
the  county.  They  are  chiefly  purchased  at  the  fait  of  Bal- 
linasloe  (county  Roscommon)  in  October ;  some  of  these 
are  fed  during  the  winter  on  rape  and  turnips,  and  are  sold 
at  Dublin  in  tne  Spring ;  the  rest  are  turned  out  into  the 
pastures  previously  used  for  the  summer  stock  of  cattle, 
and  are  led  in  addition  with  hay.  In  May  and  June,  after 
shearing,  or  perhaps  in  July  or  August,  they  are  fkt  enough 
for  the  Dublm  market 

FVom  the  low  price  of  com  and  the  rise  of  the  value  of 
Wool  and  stook  consequent  on  the  more  rapid  and  certain 
communication  with  England,  grazing  has  been  for  some 
years  increasing. 

The  horses  are  generally  inferior.  '  Bvery  farmer  who 
nolds  a  hundred  acres  and  upwards  keeps  one  or  two  mares, 
which  he  breeds  ftrom,  and  works  to  within  about  a  fort- 
night of  the  time  of  their  dropping  their  foals :  these  he 
rears,  and  in  the  spring  l>efbre  tney  are  three  years  old  he 
either  sells  them  in  the  halter  or  works  them  in  his  own 
team ;  firom  which  time  to  the  day  of  their  death  they  lead 
a  life  of  hardship,  and  often  of  starvation.  Bad  fading 
and  hard  working  in  their  youth  prevent  their  growing  to 
their  fhll  size.*  A  large,  long,  blood  horse,  whidi  sells  for 
m  high  pric«,  b  mudi  reared  in  this  eotmty. 


Pigs  are  of  a  good  breed,  and  are  nearly  or  qiiit«  at  coai« 
mon  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Poultry  ig  abundttt 
and  cheap.    Bees  are  kept  in  several  districts. 

Draining  appean  to  be  better  understood  in  Meath  than 
in  many  otner  parts,  though  there  is  much  need  of  its  bcmg 
further  extenaed.  Umkr-drains  are  constructed  on  a 
peculiar  but  efficient  plan. 

Wood  is  not  abundant,  ground  being  too  valuable  to  be 
occupied  by  plantations,  except  about  noblemen*s  and  gen- 
tlemen's demesnes  for  the  purpose  of  omamenL  Planta- 
tions for  this  purpose  are  however  numerous,  and  timber- 
trees  are  common  in  the  hedge-rows.  Oaks  are  scarce ;  th« 
beech,  elm,  ash,  sycamore,  poplar,  and  alder  are  more  plen- 
tiful. Thcve  are  several  nursery-grounds,  especially  a  very 
extensive  one  near  Navan.  From  the  small  extent  of  the 
bogs  and  the  deficiency  of  wood,  Aiel  is  scarce,  and  th«  piMc 
often  suffer  severely  from  the  want  of  it.  (Wakofidd  • 
Account  qf  Ireland,) 

The  population  is  most  dense  in  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  tne  county,  where  there  are  200,  and  in  one  part 
(the  barony  of  Morgallion)  240  inhabitanU  to  a  square  mile 
In  the  south-western  parts,  and  around  Slane,  and  on  the 
coast,  the  proportion  is  about  1 70  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile.  In  tne  central  and  southern  parts  the  population  k 
thinner,  varying  from  110  to  140  persons  to  a  square  mile. 
The  disproportion  between  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour 
varies.  In  some  parts  there  are  no  destitute  pour,  the 
residence  of  the  proprietor  fUmishing  emplovment,  and  the 
limitation  or  decrease  of  the  number  of  cabins  repres«ing 
the  increase  of  population ;  but  this  absence  of  destitution 
in  some  spots  is  counterbadanced  by  the  throngs  of  unem- 
ployed and  destitute  poor  on  the  edges  of  commons  and 
bogs,  in  poor  villagea,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  towns.  In  the 
baronies  of  Upper  and  I»wer  KeUs,  which  are  among  the 
most  densely  peopled,  from  one-fourth  to  one^enth  (the 
proportion  varying  In  aifierent  parishes)  of  the  labourers 
are  in  constant  work,  about  one-tenth  are  almost  constantly 
out  of  employment,  and  the  remainder  are  employed  from 
two  to  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year.  Men  s  wages  are 
about  lo3.  per  day,  except  in  winter,  when  they  fall  to  Bd,, 
and  in  harvest,  when  they  rise  to  It.  3<i.  or  1«.  6(1 ;  bo}s 
under  sixteen  yean  earn  usually  about  Ad,,  in  winter  3d^ 
and  at  harvest  6d  to  Sd, :  women  earn  Ad  to  Od,  and  in 
harvest  Bd  to  1 0d,  but  nave  no  work  at  all  in  winter 
Wages  are  not  usually  paid  in  kind,  except  to  herds  and 
shepherds,  who  have  meal,  potatoes,  or  grass  for  a  cow  or 
several  sheep,  to  the  amount  of  about  half  their  wagea.  In 
harvest-time  it  is  usual  to  pay  the  labourere  partially  in 
food.  From  low  wages  ana  insufficient  food,  combined 
perhaps  with  other  causes,  the  peasantry  are  neither  so 
8kilf\il  nor  persevering  in  Ubour  as  the  English.  The  cot- 
tiers generally  keep  a  pig,  though  in  many  casea  a  pecu- 
niary loss  is  incurred :  the  reason  for  this  apparently  un- 
profitable practice  was  shrewdly  stated  to  the  conmitsaioners 
for  inquu-mg  into  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  by  a 
peasant,  who  observed  that  'his  pig  was  his  savings*  bank; 
for  that  he  was  obligated  to  save  every  penny  that  ise  could 
to  feed  him,  and  he  did  not  so  much  miss  it  a  little  at  a 
time ;  and  that  it  came  in  again  all  in  a  lump,  when  he 
sold  him  to  pay  his  rent/  The  wives  of  the  labourers  gene- 
rally rear  fowU,  and  they  make  a  trifle  by  the  sale  ot  the 
egffs  and  chickens. 

The  only  home  manufactures  are  a  little  ooarae  Unm, 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  little  coarse  frieze  coatini^  and 
the  knitting  of  coarse  worsted  stockings,  which  last  branrh 
of  industry  is  still  pretty  commonly  done  by  girls,  widows, 
and  old  women,  who  earn  at  this  work  about  U.  3d  a  week. 
Spinning  and  weaving,  from  the  cheapness  of  manofkcturrd 
goods,  have  almost  entirely  ceased. 

Potatoes  form  the  chief  food  of  the  labourer :  oatmeal  a 
used  in  summer  by  those  in  good  employment,  and  on  some 
particular  occasions  they  have  an  egg,  a  nerring,  or  a  morsel 
of  bacon  as  a  treat  Small  fkrmers  eat  herrings,  eggs,  and 
butter ;  but  no  meat,  except  sometimes  a  little  of  their  own 
bacon.  The  cabins  of  the  peasantry  are  wretched.  Of  ftti^ 
niture  they  have  scarcely  anything:  the  master  of  the 
house  (with  his  wife,  if  married)  sleeps  on  a  friime  of  rough 
wood,  split  poles,  stout  sticks,  &c^  raised  off  the  floor  by 
stone  blocks  or  other  supporters,  and  called  a  bod«tead ;  the 
rest  of  the  fkmily  sleep  on  the  floor;  the  only  bedding  is 
straw  rushes,  or,  in  a  very  fow  cases  of  unusual  luxury,  a 
piece  of  coarse  sacking  tick  filled  with  chaff.  An  old 
threadbare  blanket,  often  fhli  of  holes,  pieces  of  old  cmxp^i 
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with  the  day  clothes  of  the  fomily,  fbrm  the  night  covering. 
The  most  muerahle  hahitations  are  in  the  suburbs  of  towns 
and  around  bo^  Cases  of  bastardy  are  very  rare,  and  incur 
general  opprobrium ;  but  this  opprobrium  falls  too  heavily 
and  exdoftively  on  the  weaker  party.  Drunkenness  is  rare 
among  the  l^Murers  and  their  wives ;  more  frequent  among 
the  small  farmers  and  tradesmen.  {Report  qf  the  Commis- 
siontr*  for  inquiring  into  ike  Condition  qf  the  Irish  Poor,) 

There  is  no  return  of  the  quantity  of  com  sold  in  the 
principal  markets  lor  the  ten  years  last  before  1836. 

Divitionty  Towm,  ^. — Mealh  is  divided  into  eighteen 
baronies,  which,  with  their  relative  position,  and  population 
in  1831,  are  as  follows: — 


1.  Deece,  Lower        .      Central        .       3,931 

2.  Deece,  Upper         .  S.  .        5,294 

3.  Demifbre  or  Half  Foure    W.  .      13,717 


4.  Duleek,  Lower 

5.  Duleek,  Upper 

6.  Dunboyne 

7.  Kells,  Lower 

8.  Kells,  Upper 

9.  Lune 

10.  Morgallion 

11.  Moyfenragh,  Lower  . 

12.  Moyfenragh,Upper . 

13.  Navan,  I^wer 

14.  Navan,  Upper 

15.  Ratoath 

16.  Skreen  or  Skryne  . 

17.  Slane,  Lower 

18.  Slane,  Upper 


N. 


E. 

10,020 

E. 

8.941 

S.E. 

2,698 

N.W. 

13,666 

N.W. 

20.462 

W. 

12,212 

and  Central 

11,990 

S. 

11.893 

S.W. 

8,631 

Central 

16,234 

Central 

4.867 

S.E. 

6.685 

Central 

8,683 

N. 

9.647 

N.E. 

• 

7,265 

Total     . 

176,826 

Population. 


1792 
1813 
1821 
1831 


How  ascertaineil. 


Estimated  by  I>r.  Beaufort     . 
Under  Act  of  1812 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  lU.,  c.  120 
Under  Act  i  Wai.  IV..  c  19 


nouses. 


22,468 
25,921 
27,942 
29,796 


Families. 


Families 

chiefly 

employed  m 

agriculture. 


30,125 
31,632 


Families 

chiefly 

employed  iu 

trade,  mauu- 

foctures.ond 

haucUcnft. 


22 » 396 


4,575 


Families  not 

included 

in  the 

preceding 

classes. 


4,661 


Mules. 


79,778 
88,993 


Females. 


79,405 
87,883 


ToUl. 


112,4.0 
142,479 
159,183 
176,826 


The  towns  are — the  assize,  market,  and  post  town  of 
Trim,  the  market  and  post  towns  of  Athboy,  Duleek,  Kells, 
Navan,  Oldcaslle,  and  Slane ;  the  post  towns  of  Ashbourne, 
Clonaxd,  CVonee,  Crossakeel,  Dunshaughlin,  Enfield,  and 
Nobber;  and  th«  ex-parliamentary  borouffh  of  Ratoath. 

Trim,  Athbov,  Kells,  and  Navan,  and  tne  village  of  Du- 
leek, were  all  toTmerly  parliamentary  boroughs. 

Trim  is  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Navan,  but  chiefly 
in  that  of  Lower  Moyfenragli,  32  English  miles  from 
Dublin.  It  b  a  very  antient  town :  on  the  conquest  of  this 
part  of  Ireland  by  the  English,  it  was  conferred,  with  the 
reft  of  the  county,  on  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who  made  it  a  free 
borough.  His  son  Walter  gave  it  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion :  and  as  the  head  of  the  lordship  of  the  De  Lacys,  it  ac- 
quired importance,  and  several  of  the  early  Irish  parliaments 
were  beta  here.  In  the  civil  war  of  1642,  the  Catholics 
who  held  it  were  ekpell^f  and  the  Parliamentarians  gar- 
risoned it  under  Sir  Charles  Ck)ote ;  but  he  being  killed,  the 
place  appears  to  have  been  lost,  for  in  1649  it  was  held  by 
s  royalist  garrison,  which  quitted  it  on  the  approach  of 
OomwelU  mtimidated  by  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of 
Drogheda. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Boyne : 
many  of  the  houses  are  neatly  built,  and  the  environs  are 
pleasant.  There  is  an  old  bridge  over  the  river,  and  an 
antient  castle  of  venerable  appearance ;  the  keep,  a  massy 
pile  strengthened  by  four  round  towers  at  the  comers,  is  yet 
standing,  as  well  as  several  of  the  outworks.  The  church  is 
modern^  except  the  tower,  which  is  of  great  antiquity. 
There  are  some  remains  of  an  antient  abbey ;  and  a  hand- 
some Corinthian  column  erected  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1831  was  3282 ;  400  of  them 

Protestants,  the  rest  Catholics:  that  of  the  outparts  of  the 

parbh,  which  is  extensive,  was  2644 :  together,  5926.    The 

place  has  been  declining  for  years,  and  presents  on  the  whole 

a  very  impoverished  appearance.  It  has  no  extensive  trade  or 

manufhcture;    the   principal  traffic  is  with  Dublin  and 

Navan.    The  market,  which  is  on  Saturday,  has  increased : 

there  are  fire  yearly  fairs.    The  assizes  are  held  here,  and 

the  quarter-sessions  for  the  division  twice  in  the  year.    The 

county  court-house  and  gaol  are  here.    The  town  returned 

metabers  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  dLslranchised  at 

the  Union.     The  corporation  consists  of  a  portreeve,  bur- 

mses,  and  freemen,  who  are  all  now  members  of  the 

SstabUsbed  Church.    The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  to 

teveral  other  benefices,  and  the  town  is  at  the  head  of  a 

Roman  Catholic  district  or  union.  Trim  is  the  head-quarters 

of  the  constabulary  x>olice^  and  the  residence  of  the  inspect-- 

log  ZDagistrate. 

Athboy  is  in  the  barony  of  Lune,  7  miles  north-west  of 
TriiD.  and  36  from  Dubliru  It  is  an  antient  borough :  the 
nmoiopaiity  receiTed  a  charter  from  Henry  J^V.  i  and  Eli* 


zabeth  conferred  on  the  place  the  elective  franchise,  which 
it  lost  at  the  Union.  The  corporation  then  fell  into  disuse» 
and  is  now  extinct.  The  town  has  a  population  of  1959; 
the  outparts  of  the  parish  (which  is  extensive)  of  3358 :  to- 
gether, 5317.  . 

There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year.  The  town  is  the  chief 
station  of  the  constabulary  force  for  the  district:  petty 
sessions  are  held  weekly.  There  are  extensive  flour-mills, 
but  the  town  is  poor,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  improving. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  attached  to  the  union  of  Athboy; 
the  parish  is  also  the  head  of  a  Roman  Catholic  union. 
There  are  a  dispensary,  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  widows^ 
and  several  schools. 

Duleek  is  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Duleek,  but 
chiefly  in  that  of  lower  Duleek,  on  the  Nany  or  Nanny- 
water.  There  were  antiently  three  religious  houses,  of  two 
of  which  the  ruins  yet  remain ;  and  the  town  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  ultimately  merged  In  that  of  Meath.  There 
were,  in  1831,  233  houses  and  1217  inhabitants  in  the  town; 
and  733  houses  and  4190  inhabitants  in  the  whole  parish. 
There  was  formerly  an  extensive  manufacture  of  ticking, 
but  it  is  now  much  diminished.  Tliere  is  a  market  on 
Thursday,  and  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  Races  are  held 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Potty  sessions  are  held  here,  and 
the  town  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the  coun^  constabulary 
force.  Duleek  returned  members  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
but  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  and  the  corporation  be- 
came extinct.  The  parish  is  part  of  a  union,  ooth  in  the 
Established  and  Catholic  churches.  The  parish  church  is 
a  modern  building;  the  Catholic  chapel  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  edifice,  and  has  a  school-room  adjoining.  There  are 
in  the  parish  several  public  schools  and  a  dispensary.  There 
are  in  the  town  two  stone  crosses,  and  in  the  parish  another 
elaborately  carved. 

Kells  is  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Kells,  nearly  40  miles 
from  Dublin  through  Navan.  It  is  a  town  of  great  anti- 
quity, and,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  English,  had  a 
monastery  oi  regular  canons.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Eng- 
lish with  a  castle  and  walls.  The  monastery,  which  had 
been  plundered,  was  endowed  with  new  grants  by  Hugh  de 
Lacy ;  and  Walter  de  Lacy,  son  of  Hugh,  founded  another 
monastery  for  Crouched  friars.  The  town  became  flourish- 
ing, but  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  establishments 
aim  the  repeated  wars  which  desolated  the  country  caused 
its  decay. 

Kells  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Blackwater.  The  principal  street  is  very  broad ;  the  streets 
generally  are  well  kept,  and  the  town  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  neatness.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  1821,  was 
3618 ;  in  1831  it  had  increased  to  4326 :  the  population  of 
the  whole  parish  was  6839.  The  market,  which  is  held  on 
Saturday,  has  so  increased  as  to  have  rendered  an  enlargs* 
ment  of  the  naiket-plaee  necessary,   Xho  <iuarter-&essioD§ 
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Ibr  tb«  dirition  are  held  twice  in  the  jeer  at  Kellt.  twioe 
at  Navan.  There  are  a  hridewell  and  a  ft)ver  hotpiuL  It 
is  the  station  of  a  chief  constable  and  fifteen  others  of  the 
county  oonstahulary  police. 

There  is  a  corporation,  oonsistinf?  of  a  sovereign,  two  pro- 
vosts, and  twenty-fi)ur  hurgesses ;  with  a  recorder  and  other 
officers.  The  sovereign,  the  provosts,  and  a  few  of  the  hur- 
gesses constitute  the  common-council  or  managing  bodv : 
tney  have  no  jurisdiction.  Kells  returned  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament  from  the  time  of  Elisabeth  to  the  Union. 
The  parish  is  at  the  head  of  a  parochial  union,  both  in  the 
Established  Church  and  among  the  Catholics.  The  parish 
church  is  an  antient  building ;  near  it  is  an  antient  round 
tower,  unroofed,  about  90  feet  high.  There  are  two  fine  old 
crosses,  one  in  the  church-yard  and  one  in  the  street  near 
the  market-place;  also  an  antient  stone  roofed  cell  or 
chapel. 

Navan  is  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Navan,  29  miles  from 
Dublin,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Blackwater  with  the 
Boyne.  The  principal  streets  are  kept  in  repair  by  the 
county.  There  are  two  bridges,  one  over  the  Blackwater 
and  the  other  over  the  Boyne.  There  are  a  court-house, 
containing  rooms  for  holding  the  sessions  and  a  suite  of 


was  augmented,  previous  to  A.a  1 1  St.  by  tb«  addkioB  of  the 
bishoprics  of  Trim,  Ardbraccao,  Duiuhaughlin,  and  SUae. 
This  diocese  was  afterwards  designated  the  dioceee  of  Mealk, 
but  the  cathedral  continued  to  be  at  Qooard  till  a.o.  I10& 
The  abbey  had  previously  been  repeatedly  plundered  by  ik« 
Danes  or  the  natives;  and  about  ad.  1175  Hugh  de  Lscy 
erected  an  Augustinian  monastery,  probably  on  its  niuM^ 
Clonard  was  the  scene  of  conflict  in  the  war  of  1641  and  tbt 
insurrection  of  1798.  It  is  a  station  of  the  county  oimalabu- 
larv  police,  though  a  mere  village  or  hamlet  of  10  bouses 
and  66  inhabitants.  There  is  a  large  Catholic  chapel  in  tbs 
village,  the  parish  church  is  half  a  mile  distant 

Clonee  is  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Dunboyne,  iast 
within  the  boundary  of  the  county,  about  9  milea  &oa 
Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Navan.  Clonee  is  a  sUtion  Ibr  tbs 
county  consUbulary  force.  The  population  in  lli31  vu 
217. 

Crossakeel  is  about  46  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  in  the 
mtfish  of  KiUkyre,  or  Kilskeer,  and  in  tlie  barony  of  XJppcv 
Kells.  Petty-sessioiu  are  held  here  once  a  fortnight  and  a 
is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulary  force:  there  are  thn* 
yearly  fkirs.  Theparish  church  is  in  the  village,  and  there 
IS  a  dispensary.    Tne  population  of  the  village  in  ia31  wai 


assembly-rooms;  a  bridewell,  a  county  infirmary,  and  a  (290;  of  the  whole  parish,  4537. 


fever  hospital.  The  parish  church  is  a  neat  modem  build- 
ing ;  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  an  extensive  building  of 
Grecian  architecture.  The  population  of  Navan,  in  1831, 
was  4416 ;  that  of  the  whole  parish  5292.  The  town  is  in 
the  centre  of  a  ereat  com  district,  and  has  an  excellent 
corn-market  on  Wednesday ;  there  is  a  market  also  on  Sa- 
turday ;  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  There  are  several  cora- 
mills,  a  linen  yara-mill,  and  a  woollen  manufactory  near 
the  town.  Some  sacking  and  packing  canvas  are  made. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  portreeve  and  twelve  burgesses, 
with  a  town-clerk  and  other  officers.  The  portreeve  acts  as 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  borough  conjointly  with  the 
county  magistrates.  Navan  returned  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament  from  the  time  of  Elisabeth  till  the  Union.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  here  every  fortnight,  and  the  quarter- 
sessions  for  the  division  twice  in  the  year.  The  parish  is  at 
the  head  of  a  union,  both  in  the  Established  and  Catholic 
churches.  There  are  several  schools ;  one  of  them  a 
Catholic  seminary  for  youths  designed  for  the  priesthood 
or  either  of  the  learned  professions. 

Oldcastle  is  in  the  barony  of  Demifore  or  Half  Fowre, 
5B  miles  £ri)m  Dublin.  The  town  comprehends  237  houses, 
and  a  population  of  1631 ;  the  whole  parish  has  778  houses, 
and  a  population  of  4718.  There  are  a  church,  a  plain 
moilern  building;  a  large  but  plain  Catholic  chapel ;  and  a 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel.  There  is  a  large  school-house 
for  a  Lancasterian  school,  capable  of  containing  1000  chil- 
dren. This  school  has  an  endowment  of  800/.  a  year. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  here  every  fortnight;  and  the  market, 
which  is  on  Monday,  is  one  of  the  largest  yam-markets  in 
the  county.  There  are  extensive  corn-mills  near  the  town. 
There  are  three'considerable  yearly  fairs.  There  are  consi- 
derable limestone  quarries  and  large  flour-mills  in  the 
parish.  The  living  is  a  rectory  not  united ;  the  parish  is 
included  in  a  Catholic  union. 

Slane  is  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Slane,  28  miles  from 
Dublin.  In  the  early  a^  of  Christianity  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric  The  town  u  pleasantly  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Boyne,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  rich ;  and  the  houses  are  chiefly  modem 
and  of  neat  appearance.    Slane  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  mar^ 

r's  Conyngham,  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  just  above 
town.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  1831,  was  896 ; 
of  the  whole  parish,  2516.  The  parish  is  the  head  of  a  Ca- 
tholic union :  the  living  in  the  Established  Church  is  a 
rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Tliere  are  several  schools. 
Tliero  is  a  group  of  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood;  the 
largest  is  a  mound  70  feet  high,  and  havmg  at  the  top  an 
irregular  area,  300  feet  in  circumference.  This  mound, 
when  opened,  was  found  to  conceal  the  entrance  to  a  gallery 
leading  to  a  remarkable  excavation  or  cavern.  Slane  is 
one  of  the  stations  of  the  county  constabulary  force. 

Ashbourne  is  a  small  place  in  the  barony  of  Ratoath,  13 
or  14  miles  fl:om  Dublin  on  the  road  to  Londonderry.  It  is 
a  small  place  containing  60  houses  and  a  population  of  473. 
It  has  a  Catholic  chapel,  a  neat  modem  buildinflr. 

Clonard,  in  the  bajrony  of  Upper  Moyfenragn,  33  miles 
fh>m  Dublin,  was  a  place  of  note  in  antient  times.  It  had 
an  abbey  whioh  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese 


Dunshaughlin,  in  the  barony  of  Ratoath,  17  milea  Cron 
Dublin,  was  formerly  a  corporate  town.  It  is  now  a  post 
town  or  village  of  157  houses  and  913  inhabitanU  for  the 
town,  or  261  houses  and  1940  inhabitanU  Ibr  the  whole 
parish.  It  has  a  parish  church  of  modern  erection,  and  a 
Catholic  chapel.  The  petty  sessions  are  held  every  iurl- 
night,  and  the  quarter-sessions  for  the  division,  twice  in  the 
year:  it  is  a  station  for  the  county  constabulary  forcv. 
There  is  a  dispensary  in  the  town,  ana  there  are  two  public 
schools. 

Enfield  is  in  the  parish  of  Rathcore  and  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Moyfenragh,  26  miles  from  Dublin,  near  the  Ko}al 
Canal.  It  is  a  station  of  the  county  constabuhuy.  It  had 
in  1831,  45  houses  and  302  inhabitants. 

Nobber  is  in  the  barony  of  Morgallion,  40  miles  ftrom 
Dublin.  It  was  antiently  a  fortified  town,  and  was  regarded 
as  of  importance.  It  now  contains  58  houses  and  37 1  in- 
habitants; the  whole  parish  has  671  houses  and  3952  inha- 
bitants. The  church  is  a  plain  neat  building;  the  Catholte 
chapel  is  also  a  neat  building  of  modern  erection ;  and  there 
is  a  school-house.  Near  Nobber  is  a  large  Danish  ramp, 
and  in  the  churchyard  are  the  remains  of  a  structure,  sup- 

Sosed  to  have  b(4onged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  ut 
erusalem.  There  is  a  well  attended  cattle  and  pig  fiur. 
Nobber  is  a  constabulary  police  station.  Carolan,  the  cele- 
brated Irish  harper,  was  born  here. 

Ratoath  is  in  the  barony  of  Ratoath,  15  miles  from  Dub- 
lin. It  was  a  parliamentary  borough  previous  to  the  Union, 
by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  There  were  in  1831,  96 
houses  and  552  inhabitants  in  the  town,  or  283  houses  and 
1779  inhabitants  in  the  whole  parish.  There  are  three 
yearly  fairs,  but  no  market ;  a  triHing  manufacture  of  sack- 
ing and  of  linen  is  carried  on.  It  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
county  constabulary  force. 

EccUtiattical  and  Legal  Divmam.  —  The  county  is 
for  the  most  part  included  in  the  diocese  of  Meath ;  but 
small  portions  are  comprehended  in  those  of  Armagh  and 
Kilmore ;  all  these  dioceses  are  in  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince of  Armagh.  The  county  is  included  in  the  boiB* 
circuit.  The  assises  are  held  at  Trim.  The  Easter  and 
Michaelmas  sessions  for  the  two  divisions  of  the  county  are 
held  at  Kells  and  Dumshaughlin ;  the  Hilary  and  Mid- 
summer sessions,  at  Trim  and  Navan.  Before  the  Uoioa 
Meath  sent  14  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  two  for  the 
county,  and  two  each  for  Trim,  Kells,  Navan,  Alhboy, 
Duleek,  and  Ratoath;  at  present  it  sends  only  the  twu 
county  members,  who  are  elected  at  Trim. 

The  police  force  of  the  county  on  1st  January,  1836,  was. 
1  magistrate,  7  chief  constables,  including  subiniipecturs 
(of  whom  5  were  of  the  first  and  2  of  the  second  clu»>,  5<« 
constables,  and  266  subconstables,  with  9  horses.  The  oo*t 
of  maintaining  the  constabulary  for  1835  was  1 1,893/.  13e.  4iC 
of  which  amount  6197/.  3«.  A<L  was  chargeable  agjuust  tlw 
county. 

The  county-gaol  at  Trim  has  been  much  improved,  as 
respects  the  male  side  of  the  prison,  but  much  is  }et  reooi- 
site  to  be  done  to  bring  the  discipline  of  the  prison  to  wluU 
it  should  be.  It  is  clean;  the  prisoners  generally  are  rUs^i- 
fled,  and  oontiderable  adrauoe  hat  been  nuule  iii  the  ^« 
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flf  tettniellon  in  (md«f.  Tber«  are  two  schooU  in  the  pri« 
ion,  and  a  tieadmfll.  The  hridewells  at  Navan  and  Kella 
are  both  tolerably  extensive  prisons,  containing  sixteen  cells, 
two  day-rooms,  and  two  yards ;  they  have  every  means  of 
classtfleation  required  by  the  Prison  Act.  {Appendix  to 
Ihmiienth  and  Fifteenth  Reports  qf  Inspectors-General, 
16J6.)  The  number  of  persons  committed  for  criminal 
oiltenoes  in  1836  was — for  offences  against  the  person  65  (44 
convicted,  41  acquitted  or  discharged);  for  offences  against 
propertv  committed  with  \ioIence  28  (convicted  9,  acquitted 
or  diaeharged  19);  for  offences  against  property  without 
violence  107  (convicted  54,  acquitted  or  discharged  53) ;  for 
malidoua  offences  against  property,  such  as  arson,  killing  or 
maiming  cattle,  ana  the  like,  4  (1  convicted,  3  acquitted  oi 
dlschai^ged) ;  for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency 
4  (2  convicted,  and  2  acquitted  or  discharged) ;  for  otbei 
offences  106  (45  convicted,  60  acquitted  or  discharged): 
making  a  total  of  333  persons  committed,  of  whom  155 
w«re  convicted  and  178  acquitted  or  discharged.  There 
was  no  person  executed.  Of  the  persons  committed,  277 
were  males  (1  of  them  under  16  years)  and  56  females  (I 
under  16) :  71  oould  read  and  write,  54  could  read  only, 
and  1 10  were  entirely  ignorant ;  of  98  the  degree  of  instruc- 
tion tbey  had  received  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  lunatic  asylum  for  the  counties  of  Meath,  L#uth, 
Dublin,  and  Wtcklow,  is  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Dublin.  Of  284  patients  in  that  institution  on  1st  January, 
1837,  30  belonged  to  this  county.  The  county  infirmary  is 
at  Navmn,  and  there  were,  in  1833,  fever  hospitals  at  Kells 
and  Navan,  and  nineteen  dispensaries  at  different  places  in 
the  county,  supported  in  nearly  equal  proportions  by  private 
sobseriptions  and  grand-juiy  presentments. 

History ;  Antiquities. — Meath  appears  to  have  been  in- 
cluded by  Ptolemy  in  the  territory  of  the  BXavtoc  (Blanii), 
or  *E^Xavot  (Eblani),  a  nation  whose  swav  extended  over 
the  neif^hbouriog  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  and 
whose  name  may  be  traced  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Lein-ster.  At  an  early  period  Meath  constituted 
one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  Ireland  was  divided,  and  cora- 
piebended,  it  is  likely,  not  only  the  present  counties  of 
Etst  Meath  and  West  Meath,  but  also  the  whole  or  part  of 
tbose  of  Loneford,  Oavan,  and  King's  County.  Teamor, 
now  Tarah  Hill,  near  the  Boyne,  between  Dunshauffhlin 
snd-Navao,  was  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  of  Ireland  and 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  government,  and  the  place  where 
St.  Patrick  made  hia  first  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Irish  to  Christianity.  It  is  probable  that  the  kingdom  of 
Meath  was  erected  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
i;ia  as  the  immediate  domain  of  the  Irish  monarchs ;  or  if 
Dot  then  first  erected  into  a  kingdom,  was  placed  under  the 
fimiiediate  government  of  the  Irish  monarchs,  while  the  rest 
of  the  island  owed  them  only  feudal  obedience.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  the  government  of  Meath  was  separated  firom 
tbe  monarchy,  which  was  so  far  weakened  by  the  separation 
as  to  become  Utile  more  than  a  nominal  supremacy ;  the 
kings  of  lieath  ranked  as  subordinate  princes,  but  they  con- 
stiCufed  one  of  the  two  lines  of  the  great  family  of  the  Hy- 
Nialla,  by  which  the  supreme  government  was  alternately 
pofisesoed.  Teamor  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the  nationu 
govern  D>ent. 

In  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen,  or  Danes,  the  kingdom 
ofMeath  auflfiBred  severely.  Turges,  a  Danish  leader,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  established  himself  at 
Lough  Hive  (Ree?),  and  after  cruelly  ravaging  the  kingdoms 
of  Conoaught  and  Meath,  was  seized  and  put  to  death,  proba- 
U?  at  Lough  Uar,  near  Molliugar  in  the  present  county  of 
West  Meath,  by  Melaghlin,  or  Malachi,  king  of  Meatb,  who 
afterwards  acquired  the  supreme  power.  The  Northmen  how- 
ever toon  renewed  their  attacks,  and  civil  dissensions  diverted 
the  Irish  from  resisting  the  common  foe.  For  several  cen- 
turies Heath  was  exposed  to  their  ravages,  or  those  of  other 
Irish  prinoes  with  whom  the  kings  of  Meath  were  at 
war. 

Traces  of  this  period  of  confusion  exist  in  the  numerous 
camps  and  earthworks  that  overspread  the  district ;  and 
the  fteqoeot  destruction  of  monasteries  and  towns  recorded 
in  tbe  annals  of  the  religious  houses  is  another  attestation 
of  the  mvalent  ruin.  The  last  king  of  Ireland  of  the  Hy- 
Niall  nunily  wad  Melaghlin  II.,  who,  though  reduced  to 
abdicate  the  tufirerae  authority  for  a  time  in  favour  of 
Brian  Boromy,  king  of  Munster,  resumed  it  upon  the  death 
of  that  prince  (who  fell  in  batUo  against  the  Northmen  at 
Gbntarf  near  Dublin,  A.D.  1014),  and  reigned  till  his  own 
P,  Ch,  No.  917. 


death,  A.i>,  1022,  about  150  years  before  the  Invasion  of  Ire« 
land  by  Henry  11. 

Before  the  invasion  of  the  English,  Dermond,  or  Dermod 
MacMurchad,  king  of  Leinster,  had  reduced  O'Melaghlin, 
or  Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath,  and  other  princes,  into  a  state 
of  subjection ;  but  having  roused  indignation  by  the  abduc- 
tion of  the  daughter  of  Melaghlin,  who  had  married.O*Ruarc, 
or  O'Rourke,  king  of  Breifne,  or  Brehny  (now  the  county  of 
Leitrim),  he  was  expelled  by  Melaghlin  and  others,  aided  by 
his  own  subjects,  and  compelled  to  flee  to  England,  where 
he  engaged  the  Anglo-Normans  in  the  conquest  of  his 
native  island.  Richard,  earl  of  Strigul  or  Chepstow,  com- 
monly called  Strongbow,  the  leader  of  these  auxiliaries, 
took  possession  of  Meath  (a.d.  1171),  ivbich  was  conferred 
by  Henry  II.  as  a  county  palatine  (or  feudal  lordship,  the 
holder  of  which  had  several  regal  rights),  on  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
who  was  appointed  governor  of  the  English  pale  or  district. 
Hugh  de  Lacy  built  a  strong  fortress  at  Trim,  which  was 
burned,  a.d.  1173,  in  an  attempt  which  the  Irish  made,  under 
their  king  Roderick,  to  reconquer  the  country.  The  Irish 
were  however  repelled,  and  the  ruined  castle  of  Trim  was 
restored.  De  LAcy  parcelled  out  his  territories  among 
his  followers,  whom  he  created  barons,  whence  is  derived 
the  subdivision  of  counties  into  baronies. 

Meath  however  appears  to  have  passed  again  into  the 
power  of  the  natives ;  for  in  1 1 78  De  Lacy,  who  had  been 
reappointed  governor  of  Ireland,  and  held  that  ofhco  fur  a 
short  time,  restored  the  English  power  there.  (Gordon*s 
Hist»  of  Ireland.)  In  the  general  rebellion  excited  by  the 
petulance  of  Prince  (afterwards  King)  John,  whom  his 
father  Henry  II.  sent  over  as  governor,  Meath  was  pre- 
served to  the  English  by  the  valour  of  William  Petit,  who 
defeated  the  Irish  invaders  (a.d.  1186).  About  the  saAe 
time  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  assassinated  by  one  of  the  work- 
men employed  on  a  castle  he  was  then  erecting  at  Durrugli, 
in  what  is  now  King's  County.  His  son,  Hugh  de  Lacy 
the  Second,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded  him  in  his 
count>  of  Meath,  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of 
Ireland,  in  which  office  however  he  was  soon  superseded, 
agreeable  to  the  policy,  at  least  the  practice,  of  that  day, 
which  seldom  allowed  a  governor  to  retain  office  any  length 
of  time.  De  Lacy,  in  his  character  of  earl  of  Meath,  was 
engaged  as  auxiliary  (a.d.  1200)  in  a  contest  between  two 
Irish  princes  for  the  sovereignty  of  Connaught;  and  having 
been  reappointed  by  King  John  lord-justice  or  governor  of 
Ireland,  he  was  defeated  by  John  De  Courcy,  the  Anglo- 
Norman  earl  of  Ulster,  whom  he  was  commissioned  to 
arrest  and  send  over  to  England.  He  succeeded  however  in 
getting  De  Courcy  into  his  hands  by  treachery  and  sending 
him  over  to  England.  He  afterwards  received  the  earldom 
of  Ulster  as  his  reward. 

llie  ambition  and  power  of  Hugh  de  I^cy,  now  earl  of 
Ulster,  and  of  his  brother  Walter,  who  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  earldom  of  Meath,  naving  excited  the 
jealousy  of  John,  that  king  visited  Ireland  in  person  (a.d. 
1210),  and  spent  some  months  in  reducing  the  fortresses  in 
Meath  and  Ulster  belonging  to  those  nobles,  who  had  fled  to 
France,  and  did  not  obtain  restoration  to  their  estates  and 
honours  without  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  Meath 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  lost  its  privilege  as  a  palatine 
county,  and  to  have  been  made  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  king*s  officers.  The  De  Lacys  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  feuds  of  the  Anglo-Norman  lords  of  tlie  Pale, 
and  Meath  suffered  firom  these  intestine  commotions.  Upon 
the  decease  of  Earl  Walter, Meath  came  to  his  two  daughters, 
who  divided  his  inheritance  between  them.  West  Meath, 
which  fell  to  the  elder,  who  was  married  to  Sir  Theobald 
Verdon,  appears  to  have  been  so  neglected,  and  fell  into 
such  a  state  of  anarchy,  that  it  did  not  obey  the  English 
laws  for  above  a  hundred  years.  (Baron  Finglas's 5r«;ta/., 
temp.  Henry  VIII.)  East  Meath,  the  portion  of  the 
younger  daughter,  married  to  Sir  Geoffry  Genneville,  was 
also  wrested  from  its  owners,  either  by  native  chieftains  or 
Anglo-Norman  rivals. 

The  English  dominion,  never  fully  established,  appears 
rather  to  have  decayed  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Plan- 
tagenet  and  the  lAncastrian  princes,  and  the  civil  war  of  tho 
Roses.  The  native  Irish  renewed  their  incursions ;  and  in 
A  D.  1329,  the  English  under  Lord  Thomas  Butler  sustained 
a  severe  defeat  from  them  near  Mullingar  in  West  Meath. 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  lord-deputy  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YI.,  erected  castles  along  the  border  of  Meath  and  other 
counties  in  order  to  repress  them.    The  Irish  chieftains 
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appear  (o  have  levied  a  tribute  upon  tbo  English  selUers,  in 
consideration  of  leaving  them  in  quiet,  similar  to  the  black 
mail  levied  by  the  Scotch  Highland  chicAaint  upon  the 
neighbouring  Lowland  lairds  and  tenantry.  The  county  of 
Meath  paid  at  one  time  a  yearly  pension  to  the  O^Connors 
of  60/. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.,  when  the  power  of  the 
English  began  to  revive,  Meath  waj»  invaded  by  an  Irish 
chiefUin,  Ck)n  Buckah  O'Niall,  or  0*Neal  (a.d.  1520);  but 
he  quickly  withdrew  on  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
lord-deputy.  In  a  rising  in  favour  of  the  Papacy,  which 
took  place  at  the  Reformation,  the  Irish  broke  into  Meath, 
destroyed  Navan,  and,  after  mustering  their  forces  at  Tarah 
Hill,  set  out  to  return  home,  but  were  overtaken  and  en- 
tirelv  routed  (a.d.  1 539).  In  a.d.  1 540  the  natives  assembled 
in  West  Meath,  with  a  view  to  break  into  the  English  pale; 
but  dispersed  on  learning  that  preparations  had  been  made 
to  resist  them.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  antient  county  of  Meath  Was  divided ;  and  West  Meath, 
including  the  present  counties  of  West  Meath  and  Longibrd, 
and  part  of  King's  County,  was  erected  into  a  separate  county. 
Cavan,  which  was  partly  formed  out  of  Meath,  was  erected 
into  a  separate  county  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  lord-deputy  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  great  rebellion  of  1 6  4 1 ,  Meath 
was  again  the  scene  of  hostilities.  Trim  was  entered  by 
the  English  troops,  who  designed  to  make  it  a  military  post ; 
and  an  attempt  of  the  Irish  to  surprise  the  garrison  was 
defeated  by  a  bold  and  successful  sally  (a.d.  1642).  Sir 
Ctiarles  Coote,  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  English,  and 
commander  of  the  garrison,  fell  in  the  action.  In  1643  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  between  the  Engli^sh  and  the  insurgents 
wye  carried  on  at  Trim.  In  1647  Trim  was  besiefir^  by 
the  insurgents  under  their  general  Preston,  who,  having 
learned  that  Col.  Jones,  the  parliamentary  governor  of 
Dublin,  was  on  his  march  to  relieve  the  place,  set  out  in 
order  to  surprise  the  capital,  but  was  met  on  the  road  and 
entirely  defeated.  Trim  served  as  a  place  of  retreat  to 
some  of  the  Royalists  on  their  defeat  at  Rathmenes  near 
Dublin,  in  1649 :  but  after  the  storming  of  Droghedii,  and 
the  massacre  of  the  garrison  by  Cromwell  in  the  same 
year.  Trim  was  surrendered  by  the  Royalists  without  re* 
sistance. 

In  the  War  of  the  English  revolution  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  was  fought  (ad.  1690)  close  upon  the  border  of  this 
county,  between  Drogheda  and  Slane.  The  two  armies 
subsecfuently  crossed  the  county  from  north  to  south,  that 
of  James  in  retreat,  that  of  William  in  pursuit.  In  the 
rebellion  of  1 798  some  outrages  were  committed  at  Dunbovne 
by  a  party  of  insurgents,  who  were  very  shortly  defbated  at 
Ratoath ;  but  the  victors  having  separated,  the  vanouished 
party  rallied  and  cut  off  part  of  them  at  Clonee  Bridge. 
Some  further  outrages  were  committed  at  Dunshanghlin, 
and  immediately  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of 
the  county  rose  in  rebellion :  a  body  of  men,  4000  according 
to  some  accounts,  took  post  on  Tara  Hill>  where  they  were 
defeated  with  considerable  slaughter  by  the  troops  and  yeo- 
manry. Part  of  the  fugitives  took  refUge  in  the  bogs,  from 
which  they  continued  for  three  weaks  to  make  excursions 
fbrplunder  and  devastation. 

Tnere  are  several  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  county.  At 
Tarah,  or  Taragh,  once  the  seat  of  the  Irish  monarchs, 
are  considerable  earthworks.  Two  splendid  torques,  or  col- 
lars of  pure  gold,  were  dug  up  here  in  1813.  There  are 
eonsiderable  ruins  of  the  castles  ofScurlogstown,  Dunrooe, 
Athluroley,  and  Asigh.  Slane  Castle  and  one  or  two  others 
have  been  fitted  up  as  residences.  There  are  round-towers 
at  Kells  and  at  Donoughroore  near  Navan.  There  are  numer* 
ous  ruins  of  antient  monastic  edifices:  those  of  the  monas- 
tery at  Duleek«  supposed  to  be  the  most  antient  monastic 
edifice  built  of  stone  and  mortar  in  Ireland,  present  some 
remarkable  traces  of  rude  architecture.  The  firont  of  the 
antient  cathedral  at  Clonard  yet  exbts,  and  there  are  several 
stone  croeses.  The  ruins  of  Beetive  Abbey  are  extensive  and 
picturesque. 

(Wakefield's  Ireland;  Pariiamentofy  Papen :  Harris's 
Hibermca;  Gordon's  and  (^ox's  History  qf  Ireland,) 

MEATH,  WEST,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  written  in  one 
word,  WESTME  ATH,  is  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Leinster  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  countv 
of  Cavan  in  Ulster,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Lougn 
Sheelin  or  Shillin ;  on  the  north-east,  east,  and  south-east 
by  the  county  of  Meath ;  on  the  south  by  King's  County ; 
Ml  tbo  wtflt  by  the  county  of  Roioomnioa  in  Connaughty 


from  which  It  is  separated  by  Lough  Ree  and  the  rivw 
Shannon  ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  county  of  Longibrd. 
The  greatest  length  is,  flrom  east-north-east  to  wost-«outh 
west,  ftom  the  county  of  Meath  near  Clonmellon,  to  the 
bank  of  the  Shannon  opposite  Athlone,  45  miles;  the 
greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  fix»ra  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kinnegad  to  that  of  Rathowcn,  both  on 
the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Sligo,  25  miles.  The  area  is 
estimated  in  the  Population  Returns  for  183]  at  370.053 
English  statute  acres,  or  578  square  miles.  The  popuUtion 
in  1831  was  136,872,  giving  nearly  237  inhabitant** lo  a 
square  mile.  In  area  it  can  scarcelv  be  compared  with  any 
English  county ;  it  is  larger  than  Monmouthshire,  and  leu 
than  Hertfbrdshire;  in  amount  of  population  it  is  rather 
below  Hertfbrdshire,  but  in  density  rather  exceeds  it 

Surface^  Q^ological  Character,  and  Hydrography. — The 
county  is  for  the  most  part  a  gently  undulating  surjace,  not 
rising  in  any  part  to  a  very  great  height.  Knock  Eyne,  or 
Ion,  on  the  oorder  of  Loch  Deveragh,  is  about  850  feet 
high  ;  Benfore,  or  Ben  of  Fowre,  near  the  village  of  Fowrc, 
not  far  from  Lou^h  Lane  or  Lene,  is  760  feet  high.  These, 
with  the  other  principal  elevations,  are  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county.  The  whole  belongs  to  the  central  carboniferous 
limostonedistrict  of  Ireland.  There  are  two  small  districts,  one 
just  round  Moate-a-Grenog^e,  and  the  other  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  but  rather  more  to  the  south-west,  whirh  are 
occupied  by  the  yellow  sandstone,  a  formation  con<nstJng  of 
quartxy  sandstone  conglomerate,  of  varying  grain,  which 
passes  into  sandstone.  'These  beds  are  consiikred  to  belong 
to  the  same  period  as  the  carboniferous  limestone,  of  which 
series  of  (brmations  they  constitute  the  lowest  members. 

The  western  side  of  the  county  belongs  immediately  to 
the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  which  forms  its  western  boundary, 
separating  it  from  the  county  of  Roscommon.  Lough  Ree, 
the  largest  of  the  series  of  lakes  into  which  thftt  river  ex> 
pands,  u  also  on  the  western  border.  This  noble  sheet  of 
water  is  15  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  of  a  vary- 
ing breadth,  above  7  miles  in  one  part.  Its  outline  \% 
exceedingly  broken  and  irregular,  ana  its  surfkce  studded 
with  a  number  of  small  islands  finely  wooded.  Those  adjacent 
to  Westmeath  are,  Innisroore,  or  Inchmore,  containing  104 
acres,  once  the  site  of  a  monastery;  Hare  Island,  57  acres, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  abbev ;  Innistork,  orlnchturk.  24  acre* ; 
and  Innisboflin,  or  Inchboffln,  27  acres,  formerly  the  site  of 
an  abbey ;  besides  a  number  of  smaller  islands.  An  inlet 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Ree,  connected  with  it 
by  a  straight  so  narrow  as  properly  to  constitute  it  another 
lake,  is  almost  entirely  enclosed  within  the  county.  This 
subordinate  lake,  which  is  about  two  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  and  in  one  part  above  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  con- 
tains a  large  island  called  Friar's  Island,  well  wooded  at  its 
western  extremity.  The  streams  which  flow  into  the 
Shannon  or  into  Lough  Ree  are  all  small.  Two  of  the 
principal  rise  about  3  miles  west  of  Moate-a-Greno^rue ; 
one  or  them  flows  in  a  circuitous  channel  north-west  into 
the  inlet  of  Lough  Ree :  the  other  flows  doe  west  into  the 
Shannon  near  Long  Island,  below  Athlone.  Another 
stream,  which  rises  three  miles  north  of  Moate,  and  several 
other  streams  in  the  north-west,  flow  into  the  Inny,  which 
joins  Lough  Ree  on  the  border  of  the  county  of  limgfurtL 
There  are  several  small  lakes  on  this  side  of  the  county ; 
some  of  these  communicate  by  small  streams  with  Loogb 
Ree ;  others  have  no  visible  outlet  Bogs  also  are  numerous 
though  none  of  them  are  of  any  great  extent 

The  central  part  of  the  county  is  drained  by  strwama  thtt 
empty  their  waters  into  several  inland  lakes,  which  ar» 
connected  by  small  streams  with  eaeh  other,  and  ultiraatety 
with  the  river  Shannon.  The  northernmost  of  thetie  is 
Lough  Sheelin,  or  Shillin,  on  the  north  border  of  the 
county,  fh>m  which  lough  a  small  stream  communicates 
with  Lough  Keinal,  also  on  the  border.  From  Lough 
Keinal  the  connecting  stream  flows  southward,  firal  along 
the  border,  separating  West  Meath  from  Longford,  and  then 
through  the  county  into  Lough  Deveragh.  This  fine  sheet 
of  water  extends  5  or  6  miles  in  length  fhmi  Dorth*w«rt 
to  south-east  and  has  a  breadth  varying  from  8|  or  3  milas 
near  the  north-west  end,  to  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  miW 
near  the  south-east  extremity.  The  banks  are  hilly,  and  aooio 
of  the  loftiest  elevations  in  the  eounty  are  m  the  siimrattd- 
ing  district  There  are  plantations  or  other  woodlands  on 
some  narts  of  the  shore.  The  district  north  of  the  Loufli, 
extending  as  far  as  Lough  Keinal  and  Lough  Shillin,  is  aK- 
mott  entirely  bog^  aspeeially  tha  tract  thivuf  b  wfakh  tiM 
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eonnceting  stream  flows.  Lough  Deveragh  receives  some 
small  streams;  and  others,  including  the  Glore,  which  is 
the  outloi  of  a  small  lake  (Lough  Glore)»  north-east  of 
Lough  Dereragh,  fall  into  the  connecting  stream. 

Fxom  the  north-western  extremity  of  Lough  Deveragh 
another  stream  flows  south-west  into  Lough  Iron,  a  shallow 
lake  of  about  3  miles  long  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
and  about  half  a  mile  broad.  Several  streams  flow  into  the 
connecting  stream  between  Lough  Deveragh  and  Lough 
Iron  or  into  the  latter  lake,  and  carry  off  the  superfluous 
water  of  small  lakes  or  bogs.  Lough  Glyn  on  the  north- 
west border  toward  Longford,  and  Lough  Gar,  are  thus  con- 
nected with  this  central  system. 

A  small  brook  forms  the  communication  between  Lough 
Iron  and  Lough  Owhel,  or  Hoyle,  3i  miles  long  from 
Donh-west  to  south-east,  and  about  1}  miles  broad.  The 
banks  rise  gently  from  the  lake,  and  are  fertile  and  well 
wooded.  On  a  small  islet  in  the  lake  is  a  rude  chapel  with 
a  burial-ground,  once  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  A 
supply  of  water  is  drawn  from  Lough  Hoyle  for  the  Royal 
Canal.  From  Lough  Hoyle  a  small  stream  flows  fn  a  wind- 
ing channel  southward  past  Mullingar  into  Lough  Ennel, 
44  or  5  miles  lonff  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  above 
8  miles  broad  at  the  widest  part  This  lake,  sometimes  called 
Belvidere»  is  studded  with  small  islands.  A  number  of 
streams  flow  into  this  lough. 

These  lakes  communicate  with  the  Shannon  by  two  dif- 
fiarent  streams.  The  Inny  flows  from  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Lough  Iron  to  the  border  of  the  county,  which 
it  skirts,  and  then  into  the  county  of  Longford,  to  which  it 
nay  be  considered  as  chiefly  belonging.  It  flows  into  Lough 
Rae.  The  Brosna  flows  from  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Lougli  £nnelby  Kilbeggan  into  Kinz*s  County,  to  which  it 
chiefly  belongs.  It  receives  a  numoer  of  small  streams, 
drains  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  and  falls  into  the 
Shannon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banagher. 

All  that  part  of  the  county  which  we  have  described  is 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  though  for  convenience 
the  central  lake-district  has  been  described  separately.  The 
easUra  side  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  basin  of  theBoyne. 
A  number  of  small  streams  rise  on  that  side  of  the  county 
and  flow  eastward  into  that  river :  the  most  important  is  the 
DseU  one  branch  of  which  rises  near  Mullingar,  and  another 
is  the  outlet  of  a  small  system  of  lakes  near  the  north-east 
border  of  the  oonntv.  The  lakes  of  this  system  are  Lough 
BawD,  the  Wbita  Lake*  <md  some  very  small  ones  on  the 
borders;  and  Lough  Lsne,  Lein,  or  Lane,  and  Lough-a-Deel 
within  the  border :  Lough  Lene,  the  largest  of  (he  group,  is 
about  2^  milea  long  from  west-north-west  to  east-south-east, 
and  nearly  a  mile  broad.  Its  waters  are  peculiarly  plear, 
and  it  contains  several  islets. 

The  eastern  and  south'-eastem  sides  of  the  county  abound 
with  bogs,  and  some  of  them  are  of  very  considerable  extent 
The  Ums  of  West  Heath  abound  in  pike  and  trout :  the 
latter  are  very  fine,  and  ibrm  an  imp(urtant  article  of  food. 

This  ooouty  is  among  the  most  picturesque  in  Ireland. 
It  is  considered  to  be  exaeUed  only  by  Kerry,  Fermanagh, 
Wicklow,  and  Waterford. 

Agrieultw§, — The  lauded  estates  in  the  county  are  not 
veiy  large,  but  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  moderate 
fortune.   In  the  eastern  parts  the  soU  is  a  heavy  loam  from 
7  to  12  inches  deep;  the  northern  parts,  which  are  hilly 
snd  adapted  for  sheep-walks,  are  chiefly  devoted  to  grazing 
Uaek  cattle.    In  the  western  parts  the  soil  is  generally 
ligbt;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bog.    The  farms  do  not  com- 
monly exceed  100  acres  or  thereabouts,  and  in  many  cases 
are  as  small  as  15,  10,  7,  or  even  3  acres.    The  resident 
gentif  usually  form  a  considerable  portion  of  their  own 
eatatea.    The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is  troxa  \L  U.  to 
IL  I0#.;  land  of  good  qualit;^  will  sometimes  let  for  2/., 
that  oi  inferior  quahty  sometimes  for  not  more  than  ]/. 
The  system  ol  *  eon  acres,*  or  lands  let  to  the  cottiers  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  a  single  crop  of  potatoes,  is  prevalent 
in  ■imost  all  parts  of  the  county.    {Appendix  to  the  Report 
^  Commiuiomrt  for  Inquiring  into  the  State  qfthe  trieh 
Boar.)    The  chief  crops  raised  oy  the  farmer  are  oats  and 
potatoes;  a  very  little  wheat,  some  barley,  flax,  rape,  and 
eknm  are  grovn.    Fences,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
demcsBoi,  an  generally  neglected ;  in  some  parts  they  con- 
sist soiply  of  earthen  banks  without  anytning  growing 
upon  thea.    Dairy  forming  is  practised  to  some  extent  in 
this  eoomy,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  the  nature  of  the 
•iilvgaldwamBt.  A  opnaidertblo  quantity  of  good  butter 


is  made,  which  is  sent  by  Dublin  to  England.  The  long- 
homed  cattle  are  much  valued ;  some  of  the  best  specimens 
are  grazed  in  this  county,  and  all  the  stock  participate  in 
the  blood.  Sheep  are  not  a  favourite  stock,  but  there  are 
some  excellent  ones  of  the  long-wooUed  breed.  Pigs,  as 
usual,  are  generally  kept  The  breed  of  horses  is  superior ; 
many  are  brought  from  Connaught  and  reared  for  sale  in 
Dublin.  Wood  is  not  plentiful ;  there  are  some  small  copses 
and  underwoods,  the  remains  of  anj^ient  ibrests ;  and  some 
thriving  young  plantations.  The  following  table  shows  the 
sales  of  grain  in  the  years  1826  and  1836:—* 


Market 


MoHiogtr 


Barreli  of  Wheat      Barreli  of  Oats  of 

of  20  Stone.  14  Stone. 

1826.  Vm.       16S6.  1S3S. 

I  79OO;  aTsngeof 
None  None    \  Umm  and  Uie  in- 


jmnrkelslgoo 


CloomeUoo     .     .i^S'it^l^ 
CasUetown  Delvin  j  bU»t3l '^^ 
Non«  300 


BalUnocaxgjr 
Coolnahea     , 
Bathoven      , 
Moate.     .     . 


,  None  None 

.  400  SO 

,  Avenge  from  18S6  to  1830 
Average  from  1831  to  1836 


t  termediato  yean. 

J  "l!'^!?!  5.000 
{note«ta-y  **'Xjr 

t  bliihcd  1      ** 

25.00S 

l.SOO 

S.OUO 

4,800 

4,900 


)i 


28.000 

s.eoo 

4,000 


Bamlt  of  Barley 

of  19  Stone. 
1826.  1835. 

4500s  Milage  of 
these  fnd  the  in- 
termediate yean, 
f  market* .  ^r 
iuoterta^lgoue. 

I  bluhed  )'**"*• 

2^600       2,600 

850  S5e 

160      None. 


No  return  was  received  from  the  markets  of  Castle  Pollard 
and  Kilbeggan.  No  wheat  appears  to  have  been  sold  at 
Moate  either  in  the  years  1826  and  1835  or  in  the  interval 
between  them.  Collinstown  is  not  noticed.  The  name 
Coolnahea  in  the  tables  is,  we  suspect,  an  error.  We  know 
not  with  what  place  to  identify  it 

The  manufkctures  of  the  county  are  not  important ;  they 
consist  chiefly  of  the  most  necessary  artides.  The  returns 
of  1831  give  285  adult  males  as  engaged  in  manufacture, 
92  in  that  of  linen  (chiefly  coarse),  22  in  that  of  cotton,  20 
in  that  of  friezes  and  other  woollens,  chiefly  coarse,  and  2 
in  the  silk  manufiicture.  The  remainder  were  not  specified. 
To  these  must  be  added  820  weavers,  returned  among  the 
retail  tradesmen  and  handicraftsmen ;  but  what  fabric  they 
produced  is  not  stated. 

CommunicaHona. — ^The  Shannon  is  navigable  fbr  steam- 
boats conveying  goods  and  passengers,  or  acting  as  steam- 
tugs  to  other  vessels,  througnout  that  part  which  borders  on 
this  county.  The  Royal  Cuial,  which  connects  Dublin  and 
the  east  coast  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Shannon  at  Tarmon- 
harry,  crosses  this  county  from  east  to  north-west,  passing 
near  Killucan  and  Mullingar.  A  branch  from  the  Grand 
Canal  between  Philipstown  and  Tullamore  in  King* s  Coun- 
ty, to  Kilbeggan,  is  partly  in  this  oounty. 

The  principal  roads  are  those  from  Dublin  to  Longford 
and  Athlone  respectively.  The  Longford  road  enters  this 
county  from  that  of  Meath  near  Kinnegad,  and  runs  north- 
west by  Mullingar  and  Kathowen  into  the  county  of  Long- 
ford. A  branch  from  this  at  Mullingar  takes  a  rather  more 
westerly  direction  from  Ballinacargy  to  Bally mah on.  The 
Athlone  road  branches  from  that  to  Longford  just  after  it 
enters  the  county  at  Kinnegad;  and  runs  westward  by 
Rochford  Bridge,  Tyrrell's  Pass,  Kilbeggan  and  Moate,  to 
Athlone.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Granard  runs  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  countv  by  Castle  Pollard.  The  prin* 
cipal  traffic  is  carried  on  by  the  canals  and  by  the  Athlone 
road ;  but  the  number  of  passengers  is  rather  the  greatest 
by  the  Longford  and  Athlone  roads.  Many  however  travel 
bv  the  Royal  Canal  to  Mullingar,  and  by  the  branch  of  the 
Grand  Canal  to  Kilbeggan. 

Divisions,  Towns,  4^c.— West  Meath  is  divided  into  12 
baronies,  whose  relative  situation  and  amount  of  population 
are  as  follows :  — 

FbpoUtkni  in  1831. 

Brawney.       .     .    W.    .  .  7,396 

Clonlonan.     .     .     S.W.  .  12,830 

Corkaree.       •     •     Central  .  6,630 

Delvin.    .     .     .     E.      .  .  ».984 

Demifore,  or  Half  Fowre.  N.  .  15,$59 

Farbill.     .     .     .     E.      .  .  8,746 

Fartullagh.   .     .     8.E.  ,  .  8,903 

Kilkenny  West. .    W.    .  .  11,159 
Moyashel  and  Magheradernan,  or 

Magherademon.  Central.  •  12,732 

Moycashel.    .     .     S.       ,  .  16,167 

Moygoish.     .     .     N.W.  .  11,702 

Rathconrath.     ♦    N.W.  .  16,064 

136,872 
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PopulaHon. 

Date. 

InWbUwl 

PaaUias. 

FamillM 
cliUfly 

ehidly 
•aulwyad  ia 
tr»dr.B«aa- 

haadkrtA. 

FmbUImiioi 

iadoAed 

ia  Uw 

lUlML 

P«im1ml 

T«l«L 

1792 
1813 
1821 
1831 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufi>rt    • 
Under  Act  of  1812 
Under  Act  65  Geo.  IIL,  e.  120 
UnderActl  Wai.lV^c,19^ 

13,693 

no  return 

23,478 

23,803 

•  • 

•  • 

25^331 

•  • 
16*,824 

•  • 

•  • 

3^694 

•  • 

•  • 

4*,8I3 

•  • 

•  • 

67,700 

•  • 

•  • 

69ii72 

€9.000 
no  retort 
Ii8.04i 
136,872 

The  county  town  ii  MuUingar ;  the  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town  of  Athlone  it  partly  in  thii  county,  narily 
in  that  of  Roscommon ;  and  there  are  the  market  ana  post 
towns  of  Kilbeggan,  Moate,  Rathowen,  Castletown- Delvin, 
Ballinacargy,  Clonmelion,  and  Castle  Pollard  (of  these  Kil- 
beggan is  a  corporate  town) ;  the  market-town  of  Collins- 
town  ;  and  the  post  towns  of  Kiunegad«  Ballymore,  TyrrelVs 
Pass,  Killucan,  Rochfort  Bridge,  and  Drumcree.  Athlone 
is  described  elsewhere.    [Athlons.] 

Mullin]Ei;ar  is  in  the  barony  of  Moyashel  and  Magherader- 
nan,  but  the  parish  extends  into  that  of  Fartullagh ;  it  is 
nearly  50  miles  from  Dublin  by  Maynooth,  Clonard,  and 
Kinnegad.  It  was  one  of  the  towns  founded  by  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  of  Meath.  In  the  war  of  the  Rerolution  the 
town  was  fortified  by  General  Ginkel,  and  became  the  ren- 
dezvous of  William's  army,  preparatory  to  the  siege  of 
Athlone.  The  town  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  bv  the  Royal 
Canal,  and  consists  of  a  principal  street,  about  half  a  mile 
long,  and  some  smaller  ones.  The  number  of  bouses  in 
1831  was  727  for  the  town,  or  1538  fur  the  whole  parish. 
Those  in  the  town  are  chiefly  of  stone.  The  church  is  a 
tolerably  spacious  building,  erected  in  the  present  century, 
with  a  handsome  tower  and  spire.  There  are  a  handsome 
Catholic  chapel  and  one  or  two  Dissenting  meeting-houses. 
The  county  court-house  is  convenient;  there  are  a  county 
gaol,  erected  within  the  last  few  years,  and  an  older  prison, 
now  used  only  for  females ;  a  county  infirmary,  an  hospital, 
barracks  for  a  thousand  men,  and  a  neat  and  commoaious 
market-house  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  population  of 
the  town  of  Mullingor  in  1831  was  4295,  that  of  the  whole 
imrish  8845.  The  assifes  tor  the  county,  the  ouarter-ses- 
sions  for  the  division,  and  petty-sessions  for  the  aistrict,  are 
held,  and  a  portion  of  the  OQunty  constabulary  have  their 
station  here.  The  Royal  Canal  gives  the  town  the  benefit 
of  water-carriage ;  and  considerable  business  is  done  at  the 
market  (which  is  held  on  Thursday)  in  corn«  butter,  and 
frieze  coating.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs  for  cattle ;  one 
of  them  is  a  considerable  horse-fair.  The  town  is  not  in- 
corporated ;  but  a  charter  of  King  Charles  II.  granted  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  several  privileges,  and  to  the  freehold- 
ers the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  parliament ;  this 
last  was  abolished  at  the  Union.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown. 
The  parish  is  at  the  head  of  a  Catholic  union. 

Kilbeggan  is  in  the  barony  of  Moycashel,  56  miles  from 
Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Athkme.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  con- 
flict in  the  rebellion  of  1798  between  a  party  of  insurgents 
and  the  regiment  of  Northumberland  militia.  The  town 
contains  350  houses ;  the  whole  parish  732 :  half  of  those 
in  the  town  are  well  built,  and  have  slate  roofs.  The 
church  was  originally  part  of  an  antient  monastic  institu- 
tion, dissolved  at  the  Reformation.  There  are  a  handsome 
Catholic  chapel  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house.  The 
market-house  is  a  neat  building.  The  population  in  1831 
was  1985  for  the  town,  or  4039  for  the  whole  parish.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  considerable :  distilling,  brewing,  mill- 
ing, and  snuff-making^  are  carried  on ;  much  butter  is  sold 
at  the  market,  which  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are 
four  yearly  fairs.  A  branch  from  the  Grand  Canal  recently 
made  bids  fair  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Kil- 
beggan was  incorporated  by  James  1. ;  the  corporation 
consists  of  a  portreeve,  twelve  borgcueir,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  freemen.  The  portreeve  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
borough  conjoin tlv  with  the  county  magistrates.  There  is 
a  borough  court  for  the  recovery  of  dents ;  petty  sessions 
for  the  district  are  held  here,  llie  town  fbrmeriy  sent  two 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  waa  disfranchised  at 
the  Union.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy :  the  parish  is, 
in  the  Catholic  arrangemeutSt  united  witn  an  adjoin- 
inir  one. 


Moate- a-Grenogue  is  in  the  barony  of  Qonlooan,  66 
miles  fh>m  Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Athlone.  In  the  «ar  of 
the  English  Revolution  a  party  of  the  Jacobites  were  de- 
feated here  by  William's  army  under  General  De  Ginkel, 
and  compelled  to  flee  to  Athlone.  The  town  oontisis 
almost  entirely  of  one  street,  and  comprehended,  in  1831, 
304  houses,  the  greater  part  slated,  the  rest  ihatclMML  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1831  was  1785.  The  trade  of 
the  place  ap))ears  to  be  diminishing;  the  manufoetute  of 
cottons  and  linens  has  much  declined,  and  several  brew- 
eries and  distilleries  have  been  discontinued.  There  is  a 
market  on  Thursday,  one  of  the  most  important  for  oats  in 
the  county ;  and  there  are  several  yearly  fbirs.  The  auar- 
ter-aeesions  for  one  division  of  the  oountjr  are  held  here, 
and  also  petty  sessions  for  the  district.  There  is  a  conve- 
nient court-house  and  a  small  bridewell  attached  to  it.  A 
party  of  the  county  constabulary  have  their  station  here. 
The  town  is  in  the  two  parishes  of  Kilcleigh  and  Kilma- 
naghan,  chiefly  in  the  former,  the  parish  eburcfa  of  whicb 
is  in  the  town.  There  are  a  Catholic  chapel  and  aevcral 
dissenting  placet  of  worship  ;  also  a  dispensary. 

Rathowen  is  in  the  barony  of  Moygoish,  64  milea  fnwi 
Dublin,  on  the  Longford  road,  and  13  or  14  miles  ttt^m 
Mullingar.  The  town  oontained,  in  1831,  a  parish  church, 
a  Catholic  chapel  of  the  union  in  which  the  parish  im  eon- 
eluded,  a  market-house,  and  1 07  houses,  almost  all  thatched. 
The  population  was  605  for  the  town,  or  2170  for  the  whole 
parish  of  Rathaspect,  in  which  it  is  situated.  There  is  a 
market  on  Tuesday,  chiefly  for  oats,  and  two  fkirt  in  the 
vear.  It  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the  county  consta- 
bulary. 

Castletown  Delvin  is  in  the  barony  of  Delvin,  50  miles 
from  Dublin.  An  old  castle,  built  here  by  De  Laey,  kurdof 
Meath,  was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  the  Nugenta,  who 
built  also  the  castle  of  Clonin  or  Clonyn  in  the  parish.  Of 
the  castle  built  by  De  Lacy  the  ruins  remain :  the  waUs 
form  a  quadrangle  with  towers  at  the  oomers.  There  are 
several  other  castellated  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Clonin  was  burnt  during  the  civil  war  of  Charles  L  on  the 
approach  of  Cromwell.  The  name  of  Qonvn  is  retained  by 
the  present  residence  of  the  marquis  of  Westmeath.  The 
town  consisted  in  1831  of  a  single  street  of  77  houaea,  with 
a  population  of  419.  There  area  parish  church,  a  plain 
old  Duilding.  but  in  good  repair,  and  a  C^lholie  chaptL 
The  market  lately  established  is  on  Friday,  and  there  are 
three  fairs  in  the  year.  Pettv-sessions  are  held,  and  a  body 
of  the  county  constabulary  nave  their  station  here.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Meath.  The  paroki 
is  at  the  head  of  a  Catholic  parochial  union.  There  is  a 
dispensary. 

Ballinacaigy,  or  Balnacarrig,  is  in  the  barony  of  Moy- 

Soish,  58  miles  from  Dublin.  The  town  had,  in  1831,  41 
ouses,  neatly  built  and  roofbd  with  slate.  It  is  in  tbt 
parish  of  Kilbixy,  and  the  Roman  CathoUc  chapel  for  the 
parish  is  in  the  town.  There  are  a  market  on  Wedoeeday, 
the  largest  in  the  county  for  oats  and  bariey,  and  n  market 
on  Saturday  for  provisions ;  also  two  yearly  ikira.  Fstty- 
seasions  are  held  hero,  and  the  town  is  one  of  the  atatioM 
of  the  county  constabulary.  There  are  a  dispensary  and  a 
f^ee  school. 

Clonmelion  is  in  the  barony  of  Delvin,  cloae  upon  the 
border  of  the  county.  It  is  a  neat  little  town,  comptehend 
ing,  in  1831,  179  houses,  and  a  population  of  960.  There 
are  a  considerable  corn-market  on  Tuesday,  lately  aela- 
blished,  and  two  yearly  fkirs.  Petty -sessions  are  hud,  and 
a  portion  of  the  coun^  constabulary  are  posted  here.  TW 
parish  church  of  KiUua*  in  which  parish  the  town  k 
situated,  is  near  the  town ;  it  is  a  naat  building»  with  a 
spire. 

CMtl«  PoUard  Is  ia  th«  baron/  vi  Dtmiloi%  U  mte 
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from  DaUin*  about  3  mflet  north-dAst  of  Lough  Deveragh, 
tnd  about  tbe  same  distance  west  of  Lough  Ljtne.  It  con- 
sists of  five  streets  meeting  in  an  open  space  or  square,  in 
which  stands  the  market-house.  It  contained,  in  1831,  291 
honses»and  a  population  of  1618.  The  parish  church  of 
Ratbgarrue,  or  Rathgartb,  or  RathgraffCin  which  parish  the 
town  stands),  a  modern  building,  is  not  far  from  the  town.  The 
tower  and  part  of  the  old  church,  with  the  churchyard,  in 
which  is  the  school-house,  are  also  near  the  town.  There  are 
a  Catholic  chapel,  a  dispensary,  a  fever  hospital,  a  savings'- 
bank«  and  a  parochial  school.  There  are  a  market  on 
Wednesday  and  lour  yearly  fairs.  Petty-sessions  are  held, 
and  a  party  of  the  county  constabulary  have  their  station  in 
tbe  town.  Kinturk*  the  seat  of  the  Pollard  iamily,  Paken- 
ham-ball,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Longford,  and  other  de> 
mesnes,  are  near  tbe  town.  The  old  castle  of  Kinturk, 
which  gaf-e  name  to  tbe  town,  is  entirely  demolished. 

Collmstown  is  a  little  place  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Granard.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  four  roads  forming  a 
cross,  and  has  only  twenty  or  thirty  houses,  chiefly  thatched, 
with  a  market-bouse  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  near  it.  It  is  in  a  pleasant  district 
of  diversified  scenery,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lous^b  Lane.  There  are  a  market  on  Saturday  and  two 
yearly  fiairs.  There  are  petty-sessions  held,  and  a  body  of 
the  county  constabulary  posted  in  the  town.  The  town  is 
in  the  parish  of  SL  Feignan  of  Fowre. 

Kinnegad  is  in  the  barony  of  Farbill,  about  11  miles 
from  MuUingar,  and  37  from  Dublin.  It  is  in  a  great  tho- 
mnghfitfe,  just  at  the  separation  of  the  roads  from  Dublin 
to  Longfbid  and  Atblone,  and  consists  of  one  principal 
street.  It  has  123  houses,  with  a  population  of  670.  The 
church  ia  a  neat  Gothic  biiilding  of  modern  date ;  there  are 
a  Catholic  chapel,  a  school-house,  and  a  market-house.  No 
market  is  held,  though  there  is  a  charter  for  one,  and  there 
is  only  one  yearly  fair.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy 
detached  from  the  parish  of  Killucan. 

Ballymore  is  in  the  barony  of  Rathconrath,  15  miles 
from  MuUingar,  and  73  from  Dublin.  There  formerly  ex- 
isted here  a  monafttery  for  Premonstratensian  canons  and 
Benedictine  nuns,  who  occupied  different  portions  of  the 
tame  building.  The  church  of  this  monastery  was  for  a 
short  time  tli^  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  of  M eath. 
lo  tbe  civil  war  of  1641  Ballymore  was  a  principal  miUtary 
station  of  tbe  English  ;  and  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
the  Irish  were  posted  here,  until  beaten  from  the  town  by 
Genera]  De  Ginkel.  A  garrison  of  a  thousand  men  in  Fort 
BaUymore,  in  an  island  of  the  neighbouring  Lough  Shodie 
or  Seudie,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  shortly 
after.  The  town,  which  is  partly  in  Killure  parish,  but 
diiefly  in  that  of  Ballymore,  consisted,  in  1831,  of  121 
houses,  chietiy  small  houses  or  cabins,  forming  one  long 
street.  There  are  a  parish  church  and  a  Catholic  chapel. 
There  was  formerly  a  market,  but  it  is  now  discontinued. 
There  are  two  yearly  fairs.  Petty-sessions  are  held,  and 
the  ooutrty  oonstabuiary  have  a  station  in  the  town.  Not 
(hr  Ax>m  tbe  town  is  a  round  tower,  the  only  remains  of  a 
castle,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  De  Lacys. 

TyrrelKs  Pass  is  in  the  barony  of  Fartullagh,  about  51 
miles  from  Dublin,  on  tbe  road  to  Atblone.  The  town  takes 
its  name  from  having  been  for  many  years  the  seat  of  tbe 
Tynell  fkmily.  There  are  some  remains,  near  the  town,  of 
their  castle.  The  town  consists  of  about  80  houses,  chietiy 
well  built,  with  slated  roofs,  forming  one  principal  street. 
There  is  an  area  in  tbe  centre  of  the  town,  formerly  used 
as  a  market-place,  but  the  market  is  now  discontinued.  The 
parish  dmrch  of  Clonfadd  (in  which  parish  the  town  is 
partly  utuated)  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house  are  in  the 
town.  There  are  a  savings'  bank,  a  charitable  loan  fund, 
and  a  dispensary.  There  are  two  cattle  fairs,  which  are 
well  alfended. 

Killucan  is  in  the  barony  of  Farbill,  42  miles  from  Dub- 
lin. It  takes  its  name  from  an  abbey  founded  by  St  Lucian, 
tbe  church  of  which  subsequently  became  parochial.  Tbe 
Do  Lacy  tkmiXy  had  a  castle  here,  of  which  tbe  foundations 
and  seme  of  the  outworks  are  still  discernible.  Four  yearly 
fiun  are  held  in  the  town ;  petty  sessions  are  also  held,  and 
there  is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulary.  The  town 
bad,  in  1831,  29  houses  and  2U6  inhabitants;  the  whole 
parish  1491  booses.  The  parish  church  is  a  modern  struc- 
ture. There  are  in  the  parish  two  Catholic  chapels,  four 
publie  schooU,  and  a  *  flat  society/ which  givei  employment 
10  about  100  poor  woman* 


Rochfbrt  Bridge,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Beggai^s 
Bridge,  is  in  Fartullagh  barony,  and  about  47  miles  from 
Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Atblone.  It  contained,  in  1831,  only 
27  houses  and  1 71  inhabitants.  The  parish  church  of  Cas- 
tlecost,  in  which  the  place  stands,  and  a  national  school, 
are  in  the  town.  Tbe  county  constabulary  have  a  station 
here. 

Drumcree  is  in  Delviu  hundred.  It  contains  the  parish 
church  of  Kilcumney  (in  which  parish  the  town  is),  a  parish 
school-house,  and  a  dispensary.  It  had,  in  1831,  37  houses 
and  197  inhabitants. 

The  village  of  Fore  or  Fowre,  or,  more  accurately,  of  St. 
Feigban  of  Fowre,  is  in  the  baronv  of  Demifore.  not  far  from 
Lough  Lane.  Though  now  only  a  small  village,  it  was 
aniiently  of  importance.  A  monastery  for  regular  canons 
was  founded  here  in  the  seventh  century,  and  is  said  to 
have  contained,  a  few  years  after  its  foundation,  3000 
monks.  This  monastery,  after  having  been  repeatedly 
destroyed  by  fire,  was  re-founded  in  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
thirteenth  century  by  Walter  de  Lacy,  for  Benedictine 
monks.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  abbey,  and 
there  is  an  antient  and  massive  building,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  hermitage.  In  the  fifteenth  century  considerable 
pains  were  taken  to  fortify  the  town,  which  bad  acquired 
the  privileges  of  a  corporate  borough.  There  are  the  ruins 
of  several  souare  towers,  two  of  the  gates,  and  traces  of  tho 
town  wall,  the  extent  of  which  shows  its  former  size.  Fowre 
was  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  returned  two  membcra 
to  the  Irish  parliament,  until  it  was  disfranchised  by  the 
Union.  The  village  had,  in  1831,  19  houses  and  119 
inhabitants. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  DiVmoiw.— Tbe  county  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  diocese  of  Meath;  a  small  portion  on 
tbe  north-west  side  is  in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh,  which  was 
till  lately  held  b^  tbe  archbishop  of  Tuam,  but  is  now  to  be 
permanently  united  to  the  diocese  of  Kilmore.  Both  Kil- 
more  and  Meath  are  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Armagh. 

West  Meath  is  included  in  the  home  circuit :  the  assizes 
are  held  at  MuUingar,  where  are  the  county  court-house 
and  gaol.  Quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Mul- 
lingar  and  Moate-a-Grenogue,  where  are  a  court-house  and 
a  bridewell. 

West  Meath  returned  ten  members  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, two  for  the  county,  and  two  each  for  MuUingar, 
Atblone,  KUbeggan,  and  Fowre.  At  present  it  returns 
three  to  the  Imperial  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  county, 
who  are  elected  at  MuUingar,  and  one  for  the  borough  of 
Atblone. 

Tbe  police  force  of  the  county,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1836,  consisted  of  1  magistrate,  7  chief  constables,  including 
sub-inspectors  (viz.  4  of  the  first  and  3  of  tbe  second  class), 
50  constables,  and  222  subconstables,  with  9  horses.  The 
expense  of  maintaining  the  constabulary  for  1835  amounted 
to  10,051/.  4^.  9(/..  of  which  5480/.  16«.  was  chargeable 
against  the  county. 

The  county  gaol  at  MuUingar  has  lately  experienced  a 
very  extensive  change  for  the  better.  A  commencement  has 
been  made  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  trades.  But  the 
discipline  of  tbe  female  side  still  requires  very  much  atten- 
tion :  the  accommodation  is  very  insufficient,  and  there  is 
no  classification.  There  are  two  schools  in  the  prison,  and 
a  tread-mill  for  those  sentenced  to  bard  labour.  The  Moate 
brideweU  is  on  a  tolerably  large  scale,  with  every  accommo- 
dation requisite  for  classifying  tbe  prisoners,  and  is  clean 
and  well  kept.  (Appendix  to  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Be- 
ports  qf  JnipectorS'General,  1836.) 

The  number  of  committals  fr>r  criminal  offences  in  1836 
was,  for  offences  a^;ainst  the  person,  282  (of  whom  184  were 
convicted,  98  acquitted  or  discharged)  ;  for  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence,  43  (20  connoted,  23 
acquitted  or  discharged)  ;  for  offences  against  property 
committed  without  violence,  164  (112  convicted,  52  acquit- 
ted or  discharged) ;  for  malicious  offences  against  property, 
arson,  &c.,  22  (8  convicted,  14  acquitted  or  discharged); 
for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency,  7  (2  convicted, 
5  acquitted  or  discbarg^);  for  other  offences,  243  (226 
convicted,  17  acquitted  or  discharged) :  making  a  total  of 
761  persons  committed,  of  whom  552  were  convicted  and 
209  acquitted  or  discharged.  Only  one  person  was  executed. 
Of  the  persons  committra*  633  were  msdes  (5  of  them  under 
sixteen  years)  and  128  females  (2  under  sixteen);  342 
could  read  and  write,  118  Oould  read  only,  and  296  were 
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entirely  ignorant.    Of  6  the  degree  of  initruction  Ihey  had 
received  could  not  he  ascertained. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  counties  of  West  Meath, 
King's.  Queen*s,  and  Longford,  is  at  Maryborough,  in 
Queen's  County:  of  131  patients  in  this  institution  on  the 
1st  of  January.  1837,  28  belonged  to  this  county.  The 
county  inllrmary  is  at  MuUingar.  There  were,  in  the  year 
1833,  a  fever  hospital  at  Castle  Pollard,  and  fourteen  dis- 
pensaries in  different  parts  of  the  county,  supported  in 
equal  proportions  by  grand  jury  presentments  and  private 
contributions.  .    ,    »  ,  . 

History  and  Antiqmties.—This  county  was  mcluded  m 
the  kingdom  of  Meath,  of  which  it  formed  tl^e  western 
division.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  that  kingdom  it 
suffered  severely  both  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  and 
from  civil  dissensions,  and  was  included  in  the  county  pala- 
tine of  Meath.  granted  by  Henry  II.  of  England  to  Hugh 
do  Lacy,  one  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  who  assisted  in 
the  reduction  of  the  county.  [Meath.]  It  was  the  scene 
of  frequent  hostilities  for  several  centuries  between  the 
native  Irish,  who  were  not  entirely  expelled  or  subdued, 
and  the  English,  and  was,  for  above  a  century  before  iU 
formation  into  a  separate  county,  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  in 
which  the  English  laws  ceased  to  be  observed.  West  Meath 
was  separated  from  Meath  or  East  Meath  in  the  34th  of 
Henry  VIII.;  at  its  first  separation  it  included  Longford, 
which  was  not  detache'd  from  it  and  formed  into  a  separate 
county  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  King's  County,  which 
was  partly  taken  from  West  Meath, had  been  formed  ad. 
1557,  in  the  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary. 

The  great  insurrection  of  1641  is  said  to  have  been 
planned  and  agreed  upon  at  the  abbey  of  Mullifarnham  in 
this  county,  which  being  much  resorted  to  for  religious 

Purposes,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  suspicion,  was  chosen 
y  the  conspirators  as  their  place  of  meeting. 

In  1648  Athlone,  in  which  the  partisans  of  Renunccini, 
the  papal  nuncio  and  head  of  the  extreme  Catholic  party, 
had  endeavoured  to  maintain  themselves,  was  taken  by  the 
confederate  royalisU  under  Lord  Clanrickarde  and  General 
Preston. 

In  the  war  of  the  English  revolution  West  Meath  was 
the  scene  of  some  important  operations.  [Athlonb.]  An 
extensive  change  of  the  landed  property  of  the  county 
resulted  from  the  confiscations  which  followed  these  wars. 
The  older  families  have  disappeared  almost  entirely  from 
the  grand-iury  list. 

In  the  Rebellion  of  1798  the  county  was  but  little  dis- 
turbed, though  many  of  the  peasantry  had  furnished  them- 
selves with  pikes.  In  September  of  that  year,  during  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  French  detachment  under  Uene- 
ral  Humbert,  the  insurgents  assembled  and  joined  those  of 
the  neiehbouring  counties  in  an  attempt  to  seize  Granard, 
in  which  they  were  repulsed.  They  were  put  down  by  a 
subsequent  defeat  at  Brumbrusna,  near  Multifiimham. 

There  are  many  vestiges  of  antiquity  scattered  through 
the  county.  There  are  numerous  ruins  of  antient  castles, 
including  some  erected  by  the  De  Lacys.  Sonnagh  Castle, 
one  of  these,  stands  on  the  verge  of  a  small  but  picturesque 
lake.  Of  monastic  buildings  mere  are  several  ruins ;  and 
some  churches,  formerly  conventual,  are  still  used  for  divine 
worship  by  Catholics  or  Protesitants. 

(Wakefield's  Ireland;  Parliamentary  Papers;  Harrises 
Hibemica ;  Gordon's  and  Cox's  History  qf  Ireland.) 

MEATH,  DIOCESE  OP.  Several  small  bishoprics  (of 
which  the  principal  were  Duleek,  Clonard,  Kells,  Trim, 
Ardbraccan,  Dunshaughlin,  Slane,  and  Fowre)  gradually 
coalesced  into  one  see,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, received  the  name  of  Meath,  and  was  frirther  aug- 
mented, A.D.  1568,  by  the  addition  of  the  bishopric  of 
Clonmacnois.  The  diocese  comprehends  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  counties  of  Meath ;  West  Meath  ;  a  consiaerable  part 
of  King's  County;  small  portions  of  Cavan,  Loneford,  and 
Kildare ;  and  part  of  the  county  of  the  town  of  Drogheda. 
It  extends  in  length  from  east  to  west  from  the  sea  to  the 
Shannon,  80  English  miles ;  and  has  a  medium  breadth 
firom  north  to  south  of  85  English  miles.  There  is  no  ea- 
thedral ;  neither  are  there  a  oean  and  chapter.  The  only 
dignities  are  the  deanery  of  Clonmacnois  and  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Meath.  The  want  of  a  chapter  is  supplied  by  a 
synod,  of  which  every  incumbent  is  a  member,  and  the  arch- 
deacon president.  The  diocese  is  included  in  the  province 
of  Armagh :  it  is  not  affected  by  the  Act  3  and  4  William 
IV.,  c.  37.    The  bishop  has  precedence  of  all  the  other 


Irish   bishops.     His  residence  is   at   Afdhracean   near 
Navan. 

The  number  of  parishes  is  given  by  Dr.  Beaufort  (179Z) 
at  two  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  part  of  another;  the 
number  of  benefices  at  ninety-nine;  and  of  churches  at 
seventy- seven.  In  1834  the  number  of  parishes  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty ;  of  benefices,  one  hundred  and  five ; 
of  which  forty*seyen  were  unions  of  two  or  more  parishes ; 
of  churches,  one  hundred ;  of  other  episcopal  places  of  wor- 
ship six  ;  of  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  three ;  of  oth^ 
Protestant  dissenting  places  of  worship,  eighteen ;  and  i  f 
Catholic  chapels,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six:  giving  a  total 
of  two  hundred  and  eightv-three  placet  of  worship  of  all 
denominations.  The  population  of  the  diocese  iu  1834  «u 
404,059;  of  whom  377,562  were  Catholics,  25.626  mem- 
bers of  the  Establishment,  672  Presbyterians,  and  199  other 
Protestant  dissenters. 

There  were  at  the  same  time  578  daily  schools,  in  which 
were  28,885  children  under  instruction,  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  9'05  per  cent,  to  the  whole  population  of  the  dto- 
cese :  in  the  relative  number  of  children  under  instructiun 
as  compared  with  the  population,  Meath  ranks  twelfth  amune 
the  thirty-two  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above-mentiuDea 
schools,  45  were  in  connection  with  the  National  Boaid. 
(First  and  Second  Reports  qfthe  CommisHoners  qf  Public 
Instruction  in  Ireland,) 

The  lands  belonging  to  the  see  comprise  29,269  statote 
acres,  of  which  20,266  are  of  profitable  land^  The  average 
Yearly  revenue  of  the  bishopric,  for  the  three  yean  preced- 
mgl832,  was  5220/.  10#.  6i 

There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric  of  Meath.  The 
bishop  is  a  suffhigan  of  the  Roman  Oitholic  archbishop  of 
Armagh.  There  were  in  this  diocese,  in  1834,  66  porish 
priests,  including  the  bishop,  who  officiates  at  Mullmgar, 
where  is  the  cathedral,  a  nandsome  and  spacious  Gothic 
edifice  of  modern  erection ;  and  60  coadjutors  or  curates. 

MEAUX,atown  in  France,  capital  uf  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Seine  et  Marne.  It  is  on  the  bank 
of  the  Aube,  23  miles  in  a  direct  line  east  by  north  of  Paris, 
or  27  miles  by  the  road. 

The  original  name  was  Latinized  as  latinum ;  and  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Meldi,  a  Celtic  people  who  were  included 
in  the  Roman  province  of  Lugdunensis  Quarta  or  Senunia. 
Toward  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  latinum  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Meldi,  whence  the  modem  Meaux.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  Franks  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
consequence.  It  was  included  in  the  possessions  of  the 
counts  of  Champagne,  and  was  united  to  the  domains  of 
the  crown  by  the  marriage  of  Philippe  IV.  le  Bel,  a.d.  1281, 
with  the  countess  of  Chami>agne.  It  was  one  of  the  plsccs 
in  which  the  reformed  foith  early  met  with  a  fovourable 
reception ;  but  it  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
League,  from  which  it  revolted  to  join  Henri  IV,  It  was  the 
chief  town  of  Brie  C^ampenoise. 

The  town  is  divided  by  the  Marne  into  two  une<}ual  parts^ 
and  the  canal  of  the  Ourcq  passes  by  the  foot  of  its  antient 
walls,  which  have  been  planted  witn  trees  and  converted 
into  promenades.  The  streets  are  not  well  laid  out,  but 
the  houses  are  tolerably  ^ood.  The  principal  building  is 
the  cathedral,  commenced  m  the  eleventh  century.  The  ar- 
chitecture is  Grothic;  the  magnificent  choir  contains  a 
marble  statue  of  Bossuet,  who  was  bishop  of  this  sc«. 
There  are  two  parish  churches  and  a  Protestant  church. 
The  Palais  de  Justice,  or  court-house,  was  built  by  the 
antient  counts  of  Champagne.  There  are  good  barracks 
for  cavalrv.  The  population  in  1831  was  8481  for  the  Umn, 
or  8537  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836,  7809  for  tbc 
commune.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  cottons,  leathor, 
glue,  saltpetre,  rim^r,  and  earthenware ;  and  carry  on  a 
consideraole  trade  m  com,  especially  oats,  sent  to  Pfexis, 
flour,  cheese  (called  from  the  district  Brie  cheese,  and  ar- 
counted  very  excellent),  wool,  cattle,  poultry,  wood^  and 
coal.  The  old  bridge  across  the  Marne,  from  the  great  fall 
of  the  water  whidi  the  bridge  causes,  impedes  the  navip- 
tion,  which  is  carried  on  here  by  a  very  antient  na\*igaLfe 
cut,  called  the  Comillon  Canal.  There  is  a  well-attended 
weekly  market,  and  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  There  are 
a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  ana  a  court  for  commercial 
suits ;  several  government  offices,  two  hospitals*  two  aemi* 
nariee  for  the  priesthood*  a  high  school,  a  Protestant  Bible 
Sooiety,  a  public  library  of  1 1,000  volumes,  another  hltrary 
at  the  bishop's  palace,  a  museum,  and  a  society  of  agricul- 
ture* toienoe,  and  arta. 
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Iteaus  it  tbe  seat  of  a  bishopric,  established  in  the  fourth 
ceQtury»  and  now  having  for  its  diocese  the  department  of 
Seine  et  Mime.  The  bishop  is  a  su^gan  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris. 

The  arrondissement  of  Meaux  has  an  area  of  463  sc^uare 
miles:  tbe  population  in  1831  was  93,417;  in  1836  it  was 
90,96^  It  ill  subdivided  into  seven  cantons  or  districts, 
each  under  a  iustica  of  the  peace,  and  comprehends  161 
oonununes.  Millstones  and  marble  are  quarried  in  it ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  stratum  of  gypsum  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Meaiix. 

MECCA.    [Ababia.I 

ME'CHAIN,  PIKRRE-FRANQOIS-ANDRE',  was 
born  16th  August,  1744,  at  Laon,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
present  department  of  Aisne.  After  quitting  the  school 
*  des  ponts  et  ehauss^es,*  where  the  limited  means  of  his 
parent  bad  enabled  him  to  piursue  his  studies  only  for  a 
ihari  time,  be  engaged  himself  as  mathematical  tutor,  and 
deroted  hit  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  astronomy.  Shortly 
after  this  an  accident  brought  him  under  the  notice  and 
patronage  of  Lalande.  The  necessity  of  affording  some  pe- 
cuniary assistance  to  his  father  obliged  Mechain  to  dispose 
of  an  astronomical  inttrument  which,  by  rigid  economy,  he 
had  recently  been  able  to  purchase.  llalande  became  the 
purchaser,  and,  after  aequamting  himself  with  the  past  his- 
tor/  of  Mechain*  procured  for  him  a  government  appoint- 
ment at  hydrographer.  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  marine  charts,  and,  jointly  with  M.  Breton- 
oi^  in  tbe  survey  of  the  French  coast  between  Nieuport 
and  St.  Male.  His  attention  however  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  theory  of  eclipses,  and  of  comets,  of 
which  he  discovered  eleven,  and  computed  the  orbits  of 
twenty-four.  To  his  memoir  on  the  comet  of  1 532,  which  it 
was  expected  would  re-appear  in  1 789  or  1 790,  the  prize  of  the 
Academv  of  Sciences  was  awarded,  and  the  same  year  (1782) 
be  was  aamitted  a  member  of  that  society.  In  1791  the  Na- 
tional Convention  having  determined  u||>on  employing  the 
length  of  the  are  of  the  meridian  comprised  between  Dun- 
kirk and  Barcelona  as  the  basis  of  their  new  measures,  the 
measurement  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  arc,  between 
Rodei  and  Barcelona,  was,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Academy,  confided  to  Mechain.  The  northern  portion  was 
allotted  to  M.  Delarabre,  to  whose  account  of  the  entire  sur- 
vey {S^iieme  Metrique,  Paris,  1806-7-10,  3  vohi.  4to.),  con- 
tainixig  many  interesting  particulars  relative  to  Mechain, 
we  feler  tbe  reader.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state  that 
MeehaJn  experienced  his  share  of  the  difficulties  and  an- 
noyaoees  which  have  usually  attended  such  operations,  and 
that  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  which  pre- 
sented his  return  from  Spain,  and  the  consequent  anxiety 
for  hit  fami^  whom  he  had  left  behind,  brought  upon  him 
a  melancholj  state  of  mind  from  which  he  never  wholly 
recovered.  Hit  skUl  at  an  observer  is  particularly  mentioned 
by  Delambre,  and  also  the  accuracy  of  all  bis  calculations 
connected  with  the  survey.  Of  this  Mechain  himself  was 
unoontciout.  He  bad  emploved  the  repeating  circle,  an  in- 
strument which  he  regarded  as  absolutely  infallible,  and 
finding  a  diflerenoe  <n  three  seconds  between  his  obser- 
vations at  fiaroelona  and  Mon^'ouy,  he  attributed  it  wholly 
to  his  own  ioeapacity.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  which  he 
readied  with  much  personal  risk,  fearing  to  divulge  this 
diMtepance,  he  refUsed  to  deliver  his  papers  to  the  Academy. 
The  sutgeet  continuing  to  prey  upon  his  mind,  he  applied, 
after  several  years,  to  the  French  board  of  longitude,  and 
urged  them  to  prdong  the  measurement  of  the  arc  from 
Bsrcdona  to  the  Balearic  Islands.  To  this  the  Board  con- 
sented, but  being  unwilling  to  dispense  with  his  services  at 
the  Park  Obtenratory,  they  suggested  that  Mechain  should 
not  be  the  conductor  of  the  survey.  This  however  would  have 
been  to  rdinquish  the  chief  object  of  his  application.  He 
obtained  permission  to  depart,  but  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Spain  be  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  disorder,  of  which  he 
dMd  OD  the  20th  of  September,  1 805,  at  Castellon,  a  town 
ofOatalooia. 

Beibre  bit  departure  he  entrusted  all  the  manuscripts 
referring  to  bis  previous  expedition  to  M.  Delambre.  They 
htve  since  been  arranged  and  deposited  in  the  Paris  Ob- 
■ervatof^,  together  vritn  to  much  of  hit  correspondence  at 
related  m  any  way  to  the  survey. 

Hit  publithed  workt  are  few.  They  oontist  of  papers 
printed  in  the  '  Oonnaisaance  det  Tempt,'  tubsequently  to 
1 7^  in  whieh  year  he  succeeded  Jeaurat  as  editor  of  that 
•phameriti  and  tcveral  memoirt  in  the  Transactions  of  the 


French  Institute,  commencing  with  the  year  1782.    These 
memoirs  refer  chiefly  to  the  comotary  theory  and  eclipses. 

(Delambre's  Notice  of  the  Life  of  Mechain,  in  the  Biog, 
Univers.;  Hutton's  Mathematical  Dictionary,  &c.) 

MECHANICS  is  the  science  in  which  are  investigated 
the  actions  of  bodies  on  one  another,  either  directly  or  by 
means  of  machinery. 

These  actions  may  be  simple  pressures  without  motion ; 
as  when  one  body  being  supported  in  any  manner,  another 
is  placed  upon  it,  either  vertically  or  in  some  oblique  posi- 
tion :  or  they  may  be  such  as  are  accompanied  by  motion, 
and  these  may  arise  either  from  the  mutual  attractions 
which  all  bodies  in  nature  exercise  upon  each  other,  or 
from  the  collisions  of  bodies  in  motion  with  others  which 
may  be  previously  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  mutual  actions  of 
solid  bodies :  the  actions  of  fluids  on  solids  form,  in  part, 
the  subjects  of  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics ;  but  these, 
as  well  as  pneumatics,  are  now  frequently  included  under 
the  general  name  mechanics.  When  bodies  are  at  rest  and 
the  actions  are  such  as  to  maintain  them  in  that  state,  the 
laws  of  the  actions  constitute  that  branch  which  is  called 
statics ;  but  when  motion  is  concerned,  the  laws  and  phe- 
nomena constitute  what  is  called  dynamics. 

In  all  the  branches  of  general  mechanics  the  investiga- 
tions are  founded  on  experiment  and  are  conducted  by  geo- 
metrical or  algebraical  pro(;esses ;  hence  the  science  forms 
one  of  the  departments  of  experimental  philosophy,  and 
also  of  mixed  mathematics :  this  last  denomination  is  ap- 
plied to  mechanics  because  in  the  latter  are  involved  several 
qualities  of  bodies  which  do  not  enter  into  the  researches  of 
pure  science,  such  as  mass  or  quantity  of  material,  inertia, 
hardness,  elasticity,  time,  space,  and  power  or  force.  The 
last-mentioned  term  is  used  to  express  the  cause  of  the 
actions  of  bodies  on  one  another ;  but  we  have  no  other 
conception  of  it  than  that  it  is  productive  of  motion  or  of  n 
tendency  to  motion ;  or  that  it  arrests  an  actual  motion  or 
renders  a  tendencv  to  motion  ineffectual.  When  opposing 
forces  act  on  a  body  so  as  to  destroy  each  other's  effects  and 
keep  the  body  unmoved,  that  bod^  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium ;  and  this  state  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
mere  rest,  since  the  latter  implies  the  absence  of  any  cause 
by  which  the  body  might  change  its  place. 

The  invention  of  simple  machines  for  moving  masses  of 
any  material  which  it  might  be  beyond  the  unaided  power 
of  man  to  transport  to  a  distance,  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  Human  ingenuity  would 
readily  suggest  tbe  application  of  a  rod  or  bar  of  wood  or 
iron,  for  the  purpose  of  liAing  a  heavy  body  from  the  ground ; 
and  very  little  experience  would  suffice  to  show  that  rolling 
or  pushing  a  block  of  stone  up  sloping  ground  was  a  much 
easier  operation  than  that  of  raising  it  vertically  by  the 
strength  of  men's  arms.  Thus  may  have  arisen  the  employ- 
ment of  the  lever  and  inclined  plane ;  and  from  these,  sub- 
sequently, the  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley,  the  wedge,  and 
the  screw  were  derived.  The  simple  means  here  indicated 
would  be  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  manual  labour,  to  build 
up  the  most  massive  cyclopean  edifice ;  and  even  the  vast 
materials  which  form  the  roofs  of  the  Egyptian  temples 
may  have  been  raised  to  their  placet  by  means  of  inclined 
planes,  formed  of  earth  for  the  purpose,  on  the  exterior  of 
the  wtdls,  and  afterwards  removed. 

The  steps  by  which  the  art  of  constructing  machines 
advanced  have  not  been  distinctly  recorded ;  and  the  work 
of  Vitruvius  on  architecture  is  almost  the  only  source  from 
whence  can  be  obtained  an  account  of  such  as  were  in  use 
in  and  before  the  time  of  that  engineer  (the  age  of  Augus- 
tus or  Vespasian).  From  the  descriptions  there  given  it 
appears  that  among  the  mechanical  powers  then  in  use 
were  the  lever,  the  windlass,  and  the  assemblage  of  pulleys. 
Vitruvius  also  mentions  some  ingenious  contrivances  for 
transporting  heavy  blocks  of  stone  from  the  quarries,  and 
a  forcing-pump,  the  invention  of  which  he  ascribes  to  Cte- 
sibius,  for  supplying  the  public  fountains.  He  describes  a 
complex  macbinerv,  consisting  of  wheels  driving  each  other 
bv  cogs  or  teeth,  wnich  was  applied  to  carriages  or  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  the  distances  travelled  or  sailed  ; 
and  he  enters  fully  into  the  construction  of  engines  for 
throwing  darts  or  masses  of  stone.  The  muscular  strength 
of  men  was  then  emploved  as  a  moving  power  in  turning 
mills :  wheels  impelled  by  river  currents  acting  on  float- 
boards  (pennflB)  gave  motion  to  machinery  for  grinding 
corn ;  and  wheels  turned  by  men  walking  on  them  were 
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V9ed  for  raising  water  by  baoketa  or  otherwti^.  Vitmviua 
generally  mentions  the  names  given  by  the  Oreeks  to  the 
maobinenr ;  and  it  might,  without  great  risk  of  error,  be 
presumea  that  much  of  that  which  he  describes  was  in  u 
among  the  latter  people  at,  or  eren  before,  the  time  wn^n 
the  Parthenon  was  raised.  There  are  no  distinct  intima- 
tions of  the  existence  of  windmills  till  the  twelfth  century. 
The  expansive  force  of  steam  can  only  be  said  to  have 
become  a  moving  power  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  then  it  was  employed  merely  to  raise  water.  Its 
general  application  to  machinery  must  be  dated  from  the 
year  1768. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  discovery  concerning  the  ma- 
thematical theory  of  mechanical  action,  we  shall  have  little 
to  notice  till  we  come  to  the  sixteenth  century;  for  the 
antients,  who  devoted  themselves  with  so  much  ardour  to 
the  researches  of  pure  science,  almost  entirely  neglected  the 
application  of  the  latter  to  subjects  which  appeanod  to  them 
to  terminate  in  mere  practical  utility.  It  must  be  observed 
however  that  Aristotle,  who  left  no  department  of  nature 
untouched,  has  noticed,  in  his  mechanical  questions,  the 
equilibrium  of  unequal  weights  on  the  unequal  arms  of  a 
balanced  lever,  though  he  gives  a  very  unphilotophical 
reason  for  the  fact  But  in  his  *  Physics*  he  states  correctly 
that  if  two  forces  move  with  velocities  reciprocally  propor- 
tional to  their  intensities,  they  will  exert  equal  efforts: 
this  may  apply  to  a  well-known  property  of  the  lever,  hut  it 
may  have  been  meant  to  refer  only  to  the  effect  of  two 
unequal  bodies  moving  with  unequal  velocities,  and  striking 
each  other  or  a  third  body. 

Sicily  enjoys  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
first  philosopher  who  can  properly  be  said  to  have  been  a 
theoretical  mechanician:  we  allude  to  Archimedes,  who 
died  about  212  n.c,  and  in  whose  works  there  is  direct 
evidence  of  an  effort  to  determine  the  principle  of  eouili- 
brium  in  machines.  Commencing,  in  the  treatise  whose 
Latin  title  is  *  De  iEauiponderantibus,*  with  the  axiom  that 
two  equal  weights  balance  each  other  on  a  lever  (of  uniform 
dimensions),  when  at  equal  distances  from  the  fulcrum,  he 
supposes  the  weights  to  be  divided  into  an  eaual  number  of 
equal  parts,  and  that  the  parts  are  removea  to  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  point  of  support;  observing  then  that  the 
equilibriunv  still  subsists,  he  proceeds,  by  the  method  of 
exhaustions,  to  show  that  it  always  will  take  place  provided 
the  bodies  are  in^-ersely  proportional  to  their  aistances 
from  the  fulcrum.  Archimedes  thence  concludes  that  there 
must  exist  in  every  one  body,  considered  as  an  assemblage 
of  smaller  bodies,  a  centre  of  force  (that  u^  a  centre  of  gra- 
vity) corresponding  to  the  fulcrum  in  the  former  case ;  and 
he  proceeds,  by  the  analysis  of  that  day,  to  investigate  the 
seat  of  the  centre  of  force  in  a  triangle,  a  parabola,  and  a 
paraboloid. 

This  philosopher  has  obtained  eternal  celebrity  by  the 
contrivances  which  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  for  the  defence 
of  Syracuse.  No  precise  account  is  given  of  the  machinery 
which  he  employed  to  raise  up  ana  destroy  the  galleys  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  effects  are  probably  exaggerated.  The 
vessels  must  have  been  close  to  the  walls,  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that,  by  hooks  at  the  ends  of  chains  which  were 
suspended  from  levers  on  the  ramparts,  the  rigging,  or  some 
parts  of  the  turrets  erected  as  usual  on  the  decks,  in  order 
to  enable  the  assailants  to  pass  over  the  parapets,  might  be 
caught ;  then,  the  levers  being  raised  by  tlie  force  of  men 
or  otherwise,  the  vessels  or  the  turrets  would  be  easily 
overturned. 

During  about  1800  years,  which  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  Archimedes  and  that  of  Cardan,  we  have  no  other 
notices  concerning  the  theory  of  mechanics  (beyond  those 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  former  mathematician), 
than  such  as  are  contained  in  the  '  Mathematical  Collec- 
tions* of  Pappus,  which  amount  merely  to  a  statement  that 
tho  antients  had  reduced  the  theory  of  ever}'  machine  to 
that  of  the  lever,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  body  on  an  inclined  plane. 
It  is  remarkable  moreover  that  both  Cardan  and,  subse- 
quently, the  marquis  Ubaldi  (the  latter  of  whom  published, 
in  1677,  a  treatise  in  which  he  explains  at  length  the  com- 
binations of  pulleys,  and  reduces  their  theory  to  that  of  the 
lover)  should  also  have  given  erroneous  solutions  of  the 
problem  concerning  that  equilibrium.  The  discover)*  of  the 
true  theory  of  the  inclined  plane  was  however,  about  the 
same  time,  made  by  Stevinus,  a  native  of  Flanders.  This 
nAtbematiciaQ  and  engineer  supposed  a  chain  of  uniform 


dimensions  to  be  placed  on  a  donbly  hoellDed  pUae,  bating 
a  common  summit  and  base,  the  ebain  beinj^  perfectly  f\pw 
to  slide  on  tho  planes,  and  its  ends  banging  verttcally  to 
equal  distances  below  the  base ;  then,  in  order  to  prove  that 
tile  chain  would  remain  at  rest,  be  shews  that  if  any  motion 
should  take  place,  it  might  continue  for  ever ;  ana  this  he 
concludes  to  be  absurd.  As  the  argument  holds  good  when 
one  of  the  two  planes  is  in  a  vertical  position,  Steiinns 
infers  that,  when  a  body  is  in  equilibrio  upon  a  plane,  the 
retaining  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the  height  of  the  plane 
is  to  its  length  ;  and  he  further  shows  that  if  three  fortes 
act  on  any  point,  they  hold  the  latter  in  equilibrio  vhm 
they  are  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  ibrTD«4 
by  lines  arawn  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  mee«.  It 
should  be  remarked  however  that  Stevinus  demoostxitcs 
the  law  in  that  case  only  in  which  two  of  the  forces  are  st 
right  angles  to  each  other.    He  died  in  1635. 

To  Galileo  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  reduction  of 
mechanical  propositions  to  purely  mathematical  formola. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  the  equilibrium  of  a  body  on  sn 
inclined  plane,  he  imagined  the  weight  and  the  austainini; 
power  to  be  applied  to  the  ends  of  a  bent  lever  whose  arms 
were  of  equal  length  and  perpeiMlicnlar  to  the  vertical  and 
slant  sides  of  the  plane;  then  reducing  the  lever  to  a 
straight  one,  between  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  weight 
and  uower,  it  was  easy  to  prove  that  the  forces  in  equilibrio 
on  the  plane  were  also  in  equilibrio  on  the  lever,  and  wera 
to  one  another  as  the  length  to  the  height  of  the  plane. 

But  the  most  important  discoveries  of  Galileo  were  those 
which  relate  to  the  times  of  descent,  the  spaces  descended, 
and  the  velocities  acquired  when  bodies  fall  by  the  action 
of  gra\nty.  He  made  observations  on  the  motions  of  pen- 
dulums, and  determined  that  the  times  of  their  vibrations 
are  proportioned  to  the  square  roots  of  their  lengths ;  he 
also  gave  theorems  for  the  composition  of  two  motions, 
when  both  are  uniform,  when  both  are  accelerated,  and 
when  one  is  uniform  and  the  other  accelerated.  Nor  should 
we  omit  to  state  that  he  was  the  first  to  obtain  expressions 
for  the  strength  of  materials  in  resisting  the  strains  to 
which  they  sre  subject  It  deserves  notice  moreover  that 
Galileo,  in  opposing  the  arguments  of  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries concerning  the  law  of  the  descent  of  bodies  by  gra- 
vity, makes  a  supposition  that  the  snaoes  descended  with 
the  accelerated  motion  may  be  divined  into  equal  parts, 
each  so  small  that  the  motion  during  the  time  of  describing 
it  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  considered  as  uniform ; 
an  hypothesis  corresponding  exactly  to  that  which,  agree- 
ably to  the  principles  of  the  modem  analysis,  is  now 
employed  in  investigations  concerning  variable  motiooa. 

llie  theory  of  the  motions  of  fluids  was,  apparently,  first 
cultivated  in  Italy  by  Castelli,  who  wrote  on  the  aabjeet  in 
1638;  and  about  the  same  time  Torricelli,  having  disco- 
vered the  existence  of  a  space  void  of  air  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  tube  filled  with  mercury,  its  open  end  being  inmemd 
in  a  vessel  of  that  fluid,  was  enabled  to  refhte  the  antient 
notion  that  nature  abhorred  a  vacuum.  The  latter  was 
subsequently  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  the  cause  of  the  support  of  a  column  of  mer- 
cury in  a  tube,  and  also  of  the  ascent  of  water  in  pomps. 
Both  of  these  writers  were  pupils  of  Galileo ;  and,  aooa  af^r 
the  time  of  this  philosopher,  the  French  matbematkiatts 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Format,  and  Roberval,  prosecuted  wiih 
ardour  the  new  science,  as  that  of  mechanics  was  calM. 
Amon^j  the  fruits  of  their  researches  may  be  named  tbt 
determmation  of  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  percusstoa 
in  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  vibmting  about  a  fixed  axit. 
The  impulse  given  by  Galileo,  being  thus  continued  by  a 
succession  of  men  of  talent  both  in  Italy  and  France,  cau«ad 
the  science  to  advance  with  an  accelerated  movement,  an -I 
soon  put  it  in  a  condition  to  embrace  all  the  subjects  of  ter- 
restrial physics. 

Tlia  mechanics  of  that  age  was  not  however  entirely 
emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  a  false  philosophy ;  and 
the  theory  of  Descartes,  concerning  the  oommunicalkm  nf 
motion  when  bodies  strike  each  other,  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  metaphysical  principle  which  it  involves.  In 
sneaking  of  the  collision  of  bodies,  he  gives  as  a  reason  why 
tne  same  momentum  should  exist  after  as  before  the  im- 
pact, that  it  depends  on  the  divine  immutabihty.  God 
having  created  a  certain  quantity  of  motion  to  serve  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  operations  of  nature,  that  qusntity,  be'cen- 
ceives  can  never  be  increased  or  diminished.  Yet  there  it 
some  reason  to  think  that  Descartes  had  better  ootioiia  con- 
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cerning  the  phenomena  of  collision,  for  he  states  correctly, 
in  one  of  liis  letters,  that  the  motion  of  a  body  when  it 
strikes  another  which  is  at  rest  becomes  diTided  between 
the  two  masses,  and  that  the  resulting  velocity  is  diminished 
a^  the  mass  is  augmented.  The  chief  feature  in  the  physics 
of  Descartes  is  his  supposition  that  the  planets  revolve  about 
the  sun  in  vortices  of  cether,  the  particles  of  which,  having 
ac<iaired  a  certain  degree  of  centrifugal  force,  act  on  the 
pUnets  and  prevent  them  from  falling  together  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  system.  He  supposed  that  the  like  vortices  sur- 
round each  planet ;  but  the  particles  of  sether,  having  less 
specific  gravity  than  the  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  planet, 
the  tendency  of  these  bodies  to  that  surface  prevails  over 
the  force  by  which  the  rother  causes  them  to  recede  from 
thence. 

The  laws  of  the  collision  of  bodies,  which  had  been  in 
vain  attempted  by  Descartes,  were  at  length,  and  nearly  at 
the  ame  time,  discovered  by  the  English  mathematicians 
Wallis  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  by  Huyghens  on 
the  Continent  The  first  of  these,  in  his  treatise  '  De  Motu* 
(1670),  divides  bodies  into  such  as  are  hard  and  such  as  are 
elastic  and  he  explains  the  phenomena  attending  the  shock 
of  bodies  of  both  kinds.  In  that  of  hard  bodies  he  adopts 
as  an  hypothesis  that  the  body  struck  destroys  as  much 
motion  in  the  striking  body  as  the  latter  communicates  to 
it ;  and  in  elastic  bodies  he  considers  the  forces  of  compres- 
sion and  restitution  to  be  proportional,  in  each,  to  the  velo- 
city before  the  shock.  The  name  of  Huyghens  is  become 
celebrated  from  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  cycloidal 
curves,  and  the  attempt  to  make  the  lower  extremity  of  a 
clock-pendulum  vibrate  in  an  are  of  that  kind,  in  order  that 
the  timcji  of  vibratk>n  might  be  equal,  whatever  were  the 
extent  of  the  arc  described.  This  attempt  did  not  succeed ; 
but,  being  led  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  to  investigate 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  in  a  compound  pen- 
dulum,  Huyghens  found  that  when  several  pendulous 
bodies  descend  by  gravity  and  afterwards  re-ascend  by  the 
acquired  velociti^  in  whatever  way  they  may  act  upon  each 
other,  their  common  centre  of  gravity  cannot  rise  higher 
than  the  point  from  whence  it  descended.  This  proposition 
is  considered  as  proved  fh>m  the  fact  that,  if  it  were  other- 
wise, the  centre  of  gravity  might  by  mechanical  means  be 
made  to  rise  continually  higher,  ana  thus  perpetual  motion 
might  ensue :  but  this  is  impossible. 

in  1687  Newton's  great  work  concerning  the  mathema- 
tical principles  of  natural  philosophy  was  first  published, 
and  from  that  time  the  mechanical  sciences,  which  had 
hiiherto  been  confined  to  the  action  of  bodie?  on  each  other 
at  the  surl&ce  of  the  earth,  were  made  to  comprehend  the 
laws  of  planetary  motion.  The  '  Principia,'  as  the  work  is 
called,  commences  with  the  three  well  known  axioms  in 
philosophy,  or  laws  of  motion.  Assuming  then  as  an  hypo- 
thesis, that  all  the  bodies  of  the  universe  and  all  the  par- 
ticles of  every  body  exert  on  each  other  mutual  attractions ; 
assuming  also  that  the  planetary  bodies  were  originally  put 
in  motion  by  impulsive  forces ;  the  rotations  of  these  bodies 
on  their  axes*  their  revolutions  in  their  orbits,  and  all  the 
perturbations  by  which  their  movements  are  varied,  are  ex- 
plained bj  means  of  the  elementary  theorem  for  the  compo- 
sition and  resolution  of  motions.  The  oscillations  of  pen- 
dulums the  theory  of  projectiles,  the  movements  of  fluids, 
and  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  latter  to  the  motions  of 
bodies  immersed  in  them,  are  sdso  in  tho  same  work  inves- 
tigated at  length. 

Contemporary  with  Wallis,  Wren,  and  Newton  in  Eng- 
bad,  were,  on  the  Continent,  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  and 
the  two  elder  Bemoullis,  all  of  whom  contributed  greatly  to 
the  advancement  of  mechanical  science  by  their  investiga- 
tions concerning  the  laws  of  motion  in  terrestrial  bodies ; 
and  to  the  rivalry  as  well  as  the  talents  of  these  great  men 
we  owe  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  that 
branch  of  learning.  At  this  time  the  fluxional  or  dif- 
ferentia] ealcnlos  was  discovered,  and  had  acquired  an 
algonthm;  and  Xhey  who  adopted  its  principles  appear  to 
have  been  anxious  to  show  its  superiority  over  the  antient 
geooetrical  analysis,  by  proposing  to  their  opponents  pro- 
blems which  could  scarcely  be  solved  by  the  latter  method. 
With  some  such  views  Leibnitz  proposed  the  determination 
of  that  curve  along  which  a  body  descending  would  describe 
eqoal  vertical  spaces  in  equal  times ;  James  Bernoulli  pro- 
posed to  find  the  figure  assumed  by  a  flexible  cord  or  chain 
vben  suspended  at  the  extremities  [Catenary]  ;  and  John 
Bernoulli,  to  find  the  curve  of  swiftest  descent.  [Cycloid.] 
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Numerous  other  problems  of  the  like  nature  were  given  out 
among  the  parties,  and  the  solutions  could  not  foil,  if  no 
other  benefit  arose,  of  carrying  the  new  calculus  to  a  con 
siderable  degree  of  perfection. 

From  the  time  of  Newton  mechanical  science  was,  till 
lately,  but  little  cultivated  in  this  country ;  but  on  the  Con 
tinent  a  succession  of  illustrious  men  continued  to  prosecute 
the  investigation  of  subjects  connected  with  it,  and  by  the 
employment  of  analytical  processes  they  rendered  compara- 
tively easy  the  application  of  its  principles  to  the  researches 
of  physical  astronomy. 

The  mathematicians  who  may  be  considered  as  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  Newton  were  chiefly  Euler,D'Alem- 
oert,  and  Clairaut ;  and  in  the  works  of  tho  first  of  these 
are  investigated  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  pheno- 
mena of  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  motion  when  a  body  in 
vacuo  or  in  a  resisting  medium  is  subject  to  any  forces 
whatever.  But  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of 
the  sciences,  after  the  discoveries  of  the  English  philosopher, 
was  the  solution  of  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  three 
bodies ;  or  that  whose  object  is  to  determine  the  motions  of 
a  body  when  attracted  by  and  revolving  about  another,  and 
continually  disturbed  by  the  attraction  of  a  third.  This 
was,  at  the  same  time  (about  1752),  and  independently  of 
each  other,  accomplished  by  the  three  learned  men  above 
named,  and  it  now  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  whole  planet- 
ary theory.  The  *  M6canique  Analytique '  of  La  Grange, 
which  was  published  in  1788,  and  the  'Mecanique  Celeste' 
of  La  Place  (1798  to  1825),  contain  the  last  accessions  which 
the  mechanical  sciences  have  since  received;  and  these 
sciences  now  comprehend  the  laws  of  force  or  motion,  from 
the  properties  of  the  simple  lever  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

It  may  have  been  seen  above  that  the  first  general  prin- 
ciple in  mechanics  is  that  of  the  equilibrium  of  bodies  on  a 
lever;  and  a  knowledge  of  it  maybe  ascribed  to  Archi- 
medes. The  extension  of  the  principle  to  all  the  mecha- 
nical powers  was  long  an  unsolved  problem,  and  the  solution 
may  be  said  to  have  neen  first  made  known  to  the  world  by 
the  discovery  of  Stevinus  relating  to  the  sustaining  power 
on  an  inclined  plane.  A  second  general  principle  may  be 
conceived  to  be  that  of  the  composition  of  motions  or  forces ; 
and  its  discovery  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Galileo.  Daniel  Ber- 
noulli (about  1726)  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  rule  of 
the  composition  of  forces  independently  of  motion ;  but  the 
application  of  the  principle  as  a  means  of  obtaining  general 
equations  of  equilibrium  seems  to  have  been  first  made  in 
the  *  Projet  d'une  Nouvelle  M6canique,'  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Varignon  in  1687. 

La  Grange  treats  as  a  third  principle  in  mechanics  that  of 
virtual  velocities.  By  this  is  meant  those  which  bodies 
in  equilibrio  would  have  at  the  first  instant  of  their  motion, 
in  the  event  of  the  equilibrium  being  disturbed.  Indica- 
tions of  this  principle  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Galileo, 
Wallis,  and  Descartes,  but  John  Bernoulli  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  first  who  showed  its  utility  in  resolving  sta- 
tical problems.  [Virtual  Velocities.]  A  general  method 
of  solving  mechanical  propositions  was  discovered  by 
D'Alembert,  and  it  may  be  thus  enunciated.  If  there  be 
impressed  on  bodies  motions  which  they  are  forced  to 
change  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  actions,  those 
motions  may  be  considered  as  compounded  of  the  motions 
which  the  bodies  do  really  take,  and  of  those  which  are 
destroyed.  Whence  it  results  that  these  last  must  be  such 
that  if  they  alone  existed  the  bodies  would  be  in  equilibrio. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  decompositions  of  motions  which  this 
principle  requires,  an  equation  is  frequently  made  between 
the  general  analytical  expression  for  a  force  and  the  expres- 
sion for  those  forces  which  produce  the  observed  motions. 
[Forces,  impressed.]  The  manner  of  estimating  the  value 
of  a  mechanical  force  is  various ;  and  a  difference  in  the 
expression  of  the  value  gave  rise  to  disputes  which  con- 
tinued during  nearly  all  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    [Force.] 

Besides  the  principles  above  mentioned  there  occur  in 
mechanical  investigations  several  others,  which  it  will  be 
proper  to  state  briefly  in  this  place. 

That  which  is  called  the  preservation  of  living  forces  is 
a  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  Huyghens  concerning 
the  movement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a  compound  body. 
For  the  space  described  by  that  centre  is  expressed  by  the 
quotient  arising  from  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass 
of  each  body  into  the  distance  it  passes  over,  divided  by  the 
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sum  of  the  masses;  and  since  the  spaces  descended  by 
bodies  when  acted  on  by  sravity  are  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  velocities,  it  Allows  that  the  sum  of  the  pro> 
ducts  of  the  mass  of  each  body  into  the  square  of  its  velocity 
is  constant^  whether  the  bodies  move  jointly  in  any  manner, 
or  whether  they  descend  fireely  through  equal  vertical 
spares. 

The  pretervation  of  the  centre  </  ffravitf  is  a  principle 
which  contains  the  dncovery  of  Newton,  that  the  motion  of 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  several  bodies  is  not 
affected  by  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  bodies.  It  was 
subsequently  extended  by  D^Alembert,  who  shows  that  if 
the  bodies  are  solicited  by  a  constant  accelerativo  force  in 
directions  either  parallel  to  each  other  or  tending  to  a  flxed 
point,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  describe  the  same  line  as 
if  the  bodies  were  free. 

The  preservation  of  areas  seems  to  have  been  discovered 
simultaneously  by  Eulor,  Daniel  Bernoulli,  and  the  Che- 
valier l>*Arci,  about  1750.  Arcx>rding  to  the  latter  it  is  an 
extension  of  Newton's  theorem  that  the  radii  vectores  of  re- 
volving bodies  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  it 
consists  in  this:  that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  masses 
of  revolving  bodies  into  the  areas  described  bv  their  radii 
vectores  about  a  fixed  point  is  proportional  to  the  time.  Or 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  masses  into  the  velocities 
and  info  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  fixed  point  on 
the  lines  of  direction  of  the  motions  is  constant 

The  principle  qf  least  action  originally  si^ified,  that 
when  bodies  act  on  each  other,  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
the  masses  into  the  velocities  and  spares  described  is  a 
minimum.  But  considered  in  the  most  general  sense, 
agreeably  to  the  extension  given  to  it  by  I^  Grange,  the 
principle  consists  in  this:  that  m  trajectories  described  by 
Dodies  subject  to  central  forces,  the  integral  of  the  velocity 
multii'lied  by  the  element  of  the  orbit  is  always  a  maximum 
or  a  minimum. 

A  general  outline  of  that  part  of  mechanics  which  re- 
lates to  the  equilibrium  of  solia  bodies  is  given  under  the 
word  Statics;  and  the  details  of  the  subjects  may  be  seen 
under  Levkr,  Wheels,  &c.  The  part  of  mechanics  which 
relates  to  bodies  in  motion  appears  under  the  words  referred 
to  in  the  article  Dyxamics. 

MECHELEN,  called  Maliues  by  the  French,  is  a  lar^je 
well-built  town  in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  in  51**  li'  N. 
lat.  and  4"*  29'  E.  long.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
river  Dyle,  by  which  it  is  intersected.  The  streets  arc  wide, 
well  pavel,  and  kept  remarkably  clean.  The  large  square, 
called  La  Place  d'Annes,  and  the  market-place,  are  in  par- 
ticular deserving  of  mention.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to 
St.  Rorobaud,  the  patron  saint  of  Mechelen,  is  the  most  re- 
markable building  in  the  town.  Its  tower  is  348  feet  hi2;h, 
and  contains  a  fine  peal  of  bells:  it  was  built  in  1451.  The 
other  principal  buildings  are  the  arsenal,  which  contains  a 
ca nnon- foundry ;  the  town-house,  the  archiepisropal  palace, 
and  the  church  of  the  Jesuits.  Mechelen  contains  a  col- 
lege, an  academy  of  painting,  a  society  of  fine  arts,  and  a 
large  building  which  serves  as  an  asylum  for  800  widows 
ana  aged  women. 

It  appears  that  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  Mechelen 
was  the  capital  of  a  lordship,  which  Was  afterwards  given  in 
7)4  by  Pepin  to  one  of  his  relatives.  It  was  subsequently 
destroyed  by  the  Normans,  and  rebuilt  in  the  year  890.  In 
910  it  was  ceded  by  France  to  the  bishop  of  Li^ge.  At  this 
time  it  occupied  only  the  left  bank  of  the  D)le,  but  was 
extended  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  970.  Mechelen 
was  sacked  by  the  Spaniards  in  1572,  and  by  the  army  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1578.  It  was  taken  in  1 706  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  by  the  French  in  1 746,  but  was 
restored  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1792  it  was 
again  taken  by  the  French,  who  iti  1804  destroyed  its  for- 
tiUcations. 

This  town  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopnc,  created  in  1559 
by  pope  Paul  IV.  The  archbishop  is  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  Belgium,  and  has  for  his  suffragans  the 
bishops  of  Namur,  Toumay,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Trdvea,  Ghent, 
Bruges,  Lidge,  and  Mayence. 

Mechelen  carries  on  an  important  trade  by  means  of  ves- 
seli  of  considerable  burthen,  which  ascend  the  Schelde  and 
the  Dyle  at  high-water,  the  influence  of  the  tide  being  felt 
a  few  railet  above  this  town.  The  principal  articles  of  com- 
merce are  com,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  and  hopa.  The  lace  manu- 
fsctored  at  Mechelen  has  long  been  in  high  repute,  and 
bears  a  great  price.     There  are  manufactories  of  bats, 


shawls,  coarse  woollens,  and  paper,  cottoo-milli»  dye-bousei^ 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries.  It  baa  recently  ac- 
quired additional  importance  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  central  ponit  at  which  the  several  railroads  of 
Belgium  meet.  It  is  about  midway  between  Bruft»ek  aod 
Antwerp,  and  distant  from  both  about  thirteen  rnilo*.  ^e 
population  of  Mechelen  in  1B36  was  22,b95.  (Van  der 
Maelin's  Diclionnaire  Geographique  de  la  Province  SAt^ 
vers.) 

MECHLIN.    [Mechelkn.] 

MECHLOIC  ACID.  Thi^  acid  was  formed  in  1835  by 
Couerbe,  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  fused  meconin.  When 
purified  by  solution  in  potash,  and  precipitation  from  it  by 
nitric  acid,  it  cxi:>ts  in  the  state  of  coIuurlei»s  pn»matir  cr%%- 
tals,  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  so  in  hot:  alrufiol 
and  lether  dissolve  it  sparingly.  It  melts  at  about  337* ;  ax 
37G°  it  is  volatilized ;  and  by  a  strong  heat  it  is  decompoaod. 
It  is  stated  by  its  discoverer  to  be  composed  of 
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MECKLENBURG,  which  consists  of  the  two  grand- 
duchies  of  Mecklenbnrg-Schwcrin  and  Mecklenburg- Stre- 
litz,  is  situated  in  Northern  (Germany,  between  53'  8'  ami 
54"  2'  N.  lat.  and  l(f  40'  and  \r  4^  E.  long.,  and  m 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic,  on  the  ea^t  by  the 
Prussian  provinces  of  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg,  oo  tbe 
south  by  Brandenburg  and  the  Hanoverian  principality  of 
liineburg,  on  the  west  b}*  Lauenbnrg  and  ttie  territory  c»f 
Liibeck.  The  area  (according  to  Hempel)  n  5S»0  square 
miles,  namely,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  4788,  and  Meck\on- 
burg-Strclifa  1092.  The  greatest  extent  of  Mecklenburi;, 
from  north  to  south,  or  from  the  peninsula  of  Fischland  to 
the  ercat  Wentower  Lake,  is  94  miles,  and  the  greatest 
breadth,  from  east  to  west,  127  miles. 

Divisions," Mfckienburg'Schwerin  is  divided  mto  circW 
or  districts.  I.  Mecklenburg  (251,476  inhabitants):  thief 
towns,  Schwerin,  the  capital  (13,035  inhabitants);  Parchim 
(5690  inhabitants);  Ludwieslust,  the  residence  of  tbe 
grand-duke  (nearly  5000  inhabitants).  II.  H'enden  (1 40,4*^  i 
inhabitants) :  chief  town  Gustrow  (8620  inhabitonU),  one 
of  the  handsomest  towns,  and  the  fourth  in  size  in  the 
grand-duchy.  It  was  for  many  centuries  the  residence  of  the 
princes,  and  has  several  remarkable  public  edifices,  especiallr 
the  cathedral,  which  contains  some  costly  monuments  of 
the  princes;  the  palace,  which  Ilempcl  sajrs  is  nnquca 
tionably  the  finest  princely  residence  of  the  middle  aires  m 
Mccklenburq,  was  converted  in  1^17  into  a  house  of  ccv- 
rection.  III.  The  Principality  qf  Schwerin  :  chief  town 
B«tzow  (3500  inhabitants).  IV.  The  District  of  Roet*tck  : 
chief  town  Rostock  (29,000  inhabitants).  V.  The  Lr^rd- 
Ship  of  ninmar  (11,420  inhabitants):  chief  town  Wi«aar 
(10,0(10  inhabitants).    [Schwerin  ;  Rostock  ;  Wismak.] 

Afecklenburs^-Strelitz  is  divided  into,  I.  The  Lt^rdshsp 
or  Circle  of  Slarf^ord  (69,7C2  inhabitants):  chief  towns. 
New  Strelitz  (5767  inhabitants) ;  New  Brandenburg  (60W 
inhabitants);  Friedland  (4500  inhabitants);  Old  Strelits 
(3090  inhabitants).  II.  The  Principality  of  RaSzeimrg, 
lying  quite  detached  from  the  grand-duchy,  on  tbe  fronti«T 
of  1-auenburg  and  the  lake  of  Ratzoburg,  near  Lttbc«-k 
(14.080  inhabitants).    [Strklitz  ;  Ratzkhurc] 

The  surface  of  the  country,  being  a  part  of  the  low  knd 
of  Northern  Germany,  mav  be  described  generally  as  a 
plain.  There  is  a  ridge  or  chain  of  hills  which,  commenrmg 
in  the  Silesian  mountains,  traverses  the  country,  and  extends 
in  a  north-west  direction  into  Holstein.  On  both  ndea  of 
this  ridge  there  is  some  heath,  moor,  and  sand,  bat  a  gmt 
portion  of  the  land  is  fertile,  and  in  parte  covered  wrth  com 
biderable  forests.  The  soil  is  partly  loamtand  heavy,  partiy 
of  a  middling  oualitv,  and  partly  sand.  The  first,  which  la 
about  one-third  of  the  whole,  is  very  fertile ;  the  second  is  of 
very  different  degrees  of  quality;  the  last  isevervwhete  poor, 
and  frequently  covered  with  heath.  In  Meckleobiuf* 
Schwerin  there  are  aixty-two  lakes  at  least  1^  mika  long. 
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besides  many  smaller  ones.  Lake  Miiritz,  which  is  the 
largest,  is  18  miles  loDg  and  8  broad.  In  Mecklenburg- 
8tre\iU  the  county  of  Stargard  alone  contains  fifty-three 
lakes  at  least  11  miles  long:  the  largest  is  the Tollen Lake, 
74  miles  long.  8ome  of  the  rivers  fall  into  the  Baltic,  and 
otbeis  into  the  Elbe.  Of  the  former  the  principal  are  the 
Trave,  Stepenitz,  Recknitz,  Peene,  and  Warnow ;  the  last 
is  one  of  the  chief  rivers ;  the  length  of  its  course  is  about 
100  miles.  At  Rostock  it  suddenly  expands  to  a  breadth 
of  3400  feet,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Warnemunde.  The 
Elbe  only  washes  the  frontier  at  two  places,  near  Donitz 
and  Boitzenburg,  which  lie  on  its  banks.  The  rivers  that 
foil  into  the  Elbe  are,  the  Elde,  which  has  a  course  of  above 
100  miles,  and  the  Havel.  The  coast  of  the  Baltic,  which 
is  but  little  indented,  is  generally  steep,  and  high  above  the 
sea ;  and  where  it  is  lower,  the  country  is  protected  from 
the  inrurnons  of  the  sea  by  sand-hills.  Though  Mecklen- 
burg, on  the  whole,  is  not  a  picturesque  country,  there  are 
some  spots  of  very  pleasing  appearance  about  many  of  the 
lakes,  especially  Lake  Malchin,  and  near  the  sea- coast. 
The  climate  is  healthy  and  temperate ;  but  the  weather  is 
variable,  and  the  winter  often  very  cold. 

Natural  Produetioni, — Agriculture  is  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants.  Wheat  (most  of  which  is  exported), 
ne,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  vetches  are  very  abundant.  The 
forests  produce  oak,  beech,  and  fir  timber  of  excellent  quality. 
There  is  a  good  breed  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep, 
which  are  highly  esteemed  in  other  countries.  Swine  too 
are  abundant.  In  some  parts  there  is  much  game,  such  as 
Wild  boars,  stafs  and  deer,  bustards,  partridges,  snipes, 
wild  geese,  and  ducks.  The  geese  of  Mecklenburg  are 
celebrated  for  their  size  and  good  quality.  Fish  abound 
both  in  the  sea  and  all  the  lakes.  The  country  is  poor  in 
minerals,  and  no  mines  of  any  kind  are  worked. 

TYade  and  Mant^actures. — The  manufactures  are  in- 
considerable, but  they  are  improving,  and  great  pains 
are  taken  to  promote  the  woollen  manufacture.  Favour- 
ably situated  as  the  country  is  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Elbe,  its  commerce  is  hi  more  important  than  its 
manufactures,  yet  by  no  means  so  ■  extensi\'e  and  profit- 
able as  might  be  expected ;  for  the  laws  allow  the  impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  almost  all  articles,  and  the 
duties  are  bw.  The  vicinity  of  Hamburg  and  Liibeck,  and 
the  heavy  duties  imposed  by  the  Prussian  tariff,  are  great 
checks  on  the  trade  of  Mecklenburg.  The  Revenue  of 
Mecklenburg -Schwerin  is  considerable,  amounting  to 
2,617,000  rix-dollars  per  annum,  of  which  nearly  l^-mil- 
hons  are  produced  by  the  domains.  The  revenue  of  Meck- 
lenburff-strelitz  is  stated  at  400,000  rix-dollars,  but  is  pro- 
bably higher,  for  the  domains  alone  yield  300,000  rix-dollars. 
Peligion  tmd  Education, — The  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Lutherans.  There  are  in  Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin  4000  Jews  and  590  Roman  Catholics,  and  inMecklenburg- 
Strelitz  800  Jews  and  50  Roman  Catholics.  The  Calvinists 
are  ofrdy  ^50  in  both  states.  The  sovereigns  are  the  heads  of 
the  chuTcK.  There  appears  to  be  a  very  inadequate  reli- 
gious instruction,  since,  according  to  Hempel  (the  most 
recent  and  Che  best  authority),  there  are  in  Mecklenburg- 
Scbwerin  464  Protestant  churches  with  only  322  officiating 
clergy,  and  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  150  churches  with  68 
dergymen.  Education  was  formerly  very  much  neglected. 
The  schools  for  the  people  were  few  and  ill  conducted.  The 
learned  institutions  were  better,  and  the  university  of  Rostock 
has  had  many  eminent  professors.  Considerable  improve- 
ments were  made  by  duke  Frederick,  who  in  1782  founded 
a  seminary  for  schoolmasters ;  but  a  thorough  reform  was 
left  for  his  successor  Frederick  Francis,  who  during  his  long 
reign  devoted  his  unceasing  attention  to  this  object.  The 
improvement  in   Mecklenburg-Strelitz   has  been  equally 

J:reat.  The  university  of  Rostock  has  only  about  120  stu- 
ents. 
The  military  Jbree  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is  3298 
men,  and  that  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  742  men.  Their 
oontingents  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  exceed  their 
ordinary  establishment,  that  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
being  3580,  and  a  reserve  of  1740  men,  and  that  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz  718  men  and  a  reserve  of  369 
men.  Both  form  part  of  the  second  division  of  the  10  th 
corps  of  the  army  of  the  Confederation.  Their  resnective 
eontributions  to  the  treasury  are  1333}  florins  and  6661 
florins.  In  the  full  council  Scbwerin  has  two  votes  and 
Streh'u  one ;  in  the  select  council  they  have  together  one 
Tote^  vis,  the  14th. 


Fbrm  qf  Government, —The  co- operation  of  estates  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country  may  be  traced  to  the  remotest  periods. 
The  constitution,  in  its  present  form,  is  founded  on  compacts 
entered  into  between  the  princes  and  the  estates  in  1523, 
1572, 1621,andespeciallyon  thatof  1755.  The  grand-dukes 
have  the  whole  executive  power;  but  share  with  the  estates 
the  legislative  power  and  the  right  of  imposing  taxes.  The 
grand-dukes  indeed  govern  their  respective  dominions  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  but  the  estates  of  the  two  grand- 
luchies  are  inseparably  united  by  a  compact  made  in  1523, 
called  the  Landes-Union.  The  clergy,  formerly  the  first 
estate,  having  been  excluded  after  the  Reformation,  the 
assembly  has  since  consisted  of  two  estates:  the  first  is 
called  the  equestrian  order,  which  includes  all  the  owners  of 
noble  estates  (whether  they  are  noblemen  or  not).  They 
have  great  privileges  and  immunities,  and  are  rich  and 
powerftil.  There  are  now  572  landowners  who  have  seats 
and  votes  in  the  assembly.  The  second  estate  consists  of 
the  deputies  of  the  forty-ibur  towns.  They  meet  annually 
at  Sternberg  and  Malchin  alternately.  In  general  above 
200  members  attend.  The  grand-duke  alone  has  the  right 
of  introducing  such  measures  as  he  deems  necessary,  which 
is  done  by  what  are  called  '  propositions.'  The  estates  have 
the  right  to  accept  or  reject  them,  and  they  may  likewise 
represent  what  they  consider  as  grievances,  and  petition 
for  their  being  remedied. 

The  history  of  the  country  is  rather  intricate,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  changes  in  the  reigning  family  by  the 
formation  of  new  branches  and  the  extinction  of  others,  which 
occasioned  continual  partitions  of  the  territory.  Mecklenburg 
was  inhabited  by  the  Heruli  and  the  Vandals.  On  their  emi- 
grating to  the  south  they  were  succeeded  by  Sclavoniaa 
(Weudish)  tribes,  of  whom  the  most  powerful  were  the  Obo- 
triti,  to  whose  prince  Heinrich  Burewin,  son  of  Pridislaus 
(who  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion),  Henry  the  Lion 
gave  his  daughter  Matilda.  Pridislaus  was  declared  in 
1170a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
succeeding  sovereigns  of  Mecklenburg.  These  princes  re- 
ceived the  ducal  title  from  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1340, 
and  assumed  that  of  graud-duke  on  joining  the  Crerman 
(Ik)nfederation  in  1815. 

(Aassel ;  Stein  ;  Horscbelmann  ;  and  chiedy  Hempel, 
Geng.  Statist  Hist,  Handbuch  des  Mecklenburger  Landes, 
Giislrow.  1837.) 

MECONIC  ACID,  a  substance  which  is  found  only  in 
opium,  in  which  it  exists  in  combination  with  the  alkali 
morphia.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Seguin  in  1 804,  and  a 
few  years  after,  more  particularly  described  by  Sertuemer, 
who  named  it  mecan  (fitiKutv),  poppy.  Meconate  of  lime  is 
one  of  the  results  of  a  peculiar  process  for  obtaining  mor- 
phia IVom  opium ;  this  is  put  into  ten  times  its  weight  of 
water  at  200^  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  until  it  is  dis- 
solved ;  the  solution  is  to  be  filtered,  and  on  cooling  it  de- 
posits bimeconate  of  lime  in  the  state  of  light,  scaly,  or 
acicular  crystals ;  these  are  again  to  be  dissolved  in  hot  and 
very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  separates  the  remainder 
of  the  lime,  and  on  cooling,  the  meconic  acid  crystallizes. 
They  are  to  be  fireed  from  coburing  matter  by  subsequent 
treatment,  and  meconic  acid  has  then  the  following  proper- 
ties :  it  acts  on  litmus  paper,  and  has  a  sour  taste ;  it  is 
soluble  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  also  in  aloohoL 
The  crystals  do  not  alter  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  when 
heated  to  212^  they  lose  21*5  per  cent,  of  water,  and  become 
opaque.  Although  when  heated  even  to  near  250^  the  add 
is  not  totally  decomposed,  yet  the  boiling  solution  gives  out 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  brown  substance  is  formed  which 
is  metameoonic  acid.  When  strongly  heated,  it  is  totally 
vaporised  and  decomposed.  When  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  and  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  and  metallie 
gold  is  precipitated ;  this  acid  possesses  the  characteristic 
property  of  forming  a  purplish-red  eoloured  solution  with 
the  persalts  of  iron,  ana  tliis  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  its  presence,  and  also  of  that  of  the  opium  from 
which  it  is  derived. 

According  to  liebig,  meconic  aeid  oonnsts  very  aeariy  of 
Two  equivalents  of  Hydrogen      «  3 

Seven  equivalents  of  Carbon        •        42 
Seven  equivalents  of  Oxygen       ,        56 

Equivident  100 

The  salts  which  contain  this  acid  are  called  meeonate^  ' 
we  shall  briefly  state  the  properties  of  the  vfiore  import* 
antof  them:"iffCOfia/0  qf  Ammonia  crystallizes  in  quadri- 
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lateral  prisms,  dissulves  in  one  and  a  half  tiroes  its  weight 
of  water,  yieldii  water  when  heated,  and  aHerAiards  subhtues 
without  deiTom posing.  Meconate  of  Potaith  crystalhzes  in 
tables  and  leaves,  contains  water  of  crystallization,  and  is 
soluble  in  twice  Us  weight  of  cold  water.  MeconcUe  qf  Soda 
crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  which  contain  much  water  of 
crystallization,  and  are  soluble  in  five  times  their  weight  of 
water.  Meconate  of  Lime  forms  acicular  crystals,  which 
contain  water  of  crystallization,  and  are  soluble  in  eight 
times  their  weight  of  water.  When  the  acid  is  in  excess 
the  salt  crystallizes  in  prisms,  and  is  diflicultly  soluble  in 
water.  Meconate  of  Ma^esia  when  neutral  is  only  slightly 
soluble,  but  the  supersalt  dissolves  readily ;  it  crystallizes  in 
flattened  needles,  which  are  brilliant  and  transparent,  and 
have  an  acid  and  bitter  taste.  Meconate  of  Barytes  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  Meconate  qf  Iron  is  a  colourless  and  very 
soluble  salt,  which  becomes  red  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
more  rapidly  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  The  Permecu 
nate  qf  Iron  is  also  a  soluble  salt,  and  is  of  a  fine  rod  colour, 
which  is  destroyed  by  heat,  by  sulphurous  acid,  and  protoxide 
of  tin ;  the  remaining  metallic  meconates  are  not  important. 

Metameconic  jlcid^—li  has  been  above  mentioned  that 
when  a  solution  of  mcconic  acid  is  heated  to  ebullition, 
that  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  brownish  solution  results ; 
this  consists  of  colouring  matter  and  metameconic  acid. 
When  a  meconate,  as  of  potash  or  lime,  is  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  no  colouring  matter  results,  and  yet  metame- 
conic acid  is  formed. 

This  acid  is  soluble  in  sixteen  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  hard  anhydrous  grains, 
which,  like  the  meconic  acid,  redden  the  persalts  of  iron, 
but  they  difler  from  it  in  every  other  respect. 

It  is  formed  by  the  mere  separation  of  carbonic  acid*  by 
subtracting  one  equivalent  of  which  from  meconic  acid 
we  obtain  the  acid  in  question : — 

H.         C.         O. 

Meconic  acid  •  2        7        7 

Carbonic  acid  •  12 

Metameconic  acid     •  2        6        5 

Its  saline  combinations  have  been  but  little  examined. 
Fyromeconic  Acid  is  obtained  by  heating  meconic  acid, 
which  yields  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight  It  is  purified 
by  pressure  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  crystalliza- 
tion from  f>olution  in  water.  It  is  fusible  between  248'  and 
267^  and  then  tlows  like  oil ;  it  is  entirely  soluble  at  a  mo- 
derate temperature,  and  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  even 
than  in  water.  It  turns  the  persalts  of  iron  red,  and  its 
salts  are  generally  soluble  in  water.  It  b  formed  by  the 
separation  of  four  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  and  one  equi- 
valent of  water,  from  two  equivalents  of  meconic  acid,  thus : 

H.  c.  o. 
Two  equivalents  of  Meconic  acid  •  4  14  14 
Four  equivalents  of  Carbonic  acid    .  4        8 

One  equivalent  of  Water .  •         I  1 

Pyromeoonic  acid  .  3  10  5 
MECONIN,  a  neutral  principle  existing  in  opium,  first 
noticed  by  Dablane,  and  more  particularly  examined  by 
Couerbe.  To  obtain  if,  an  infusion  of  opium,  from  which 
the  morphin  has  been  precipitated,  is  to  be  evaporated, 
and  the  crystallized  matter,  obtained  after  being  pressed,  is 
to  be  treated  with  boiling  alcohol ;  the  solution  contains 
narceia  and  colouring  matter,  from  which  it  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  subsequent  operations. 

The  properties  of  meconin  are,  that  it  is  colourless*  ino- 
dorous, is  at  first  tasteless,  but  afterwards  acrid;  it  is 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ootber,  and  crystallizes  well  in 
any  of  them;  the  crystalline  form  is  a  six-sided  prism 
with  dihedral  summits;  it  fuses  at  194%  and  is  volatilized 
at  310^,  without  undergoing  any  change  of  properties.  It 
is  soluble  in  about  265  parts  of  cold  water,  and  20  of  boiling 
water.  Sulphuric  acid  gives  it  a  fine  green  colour,  while 
nitric  acid  by  its  action  converts  it  into  a  peculiar  crystal- 
line  matter.  Chlorine  renders  it  of  a  blood-red  colour, 
forming  mechloic  acid.  It  does  not  act  either  as  an  acid  or 
an  alkali.  ^ 

According  to  Coucrbo  it  consists  of— 

Four  equivalents  of  hydrogen  4     or      4*44 

Nine  equivalents  of  carbon  54  60*00 

Four  equivalents  of  oxygen  32  35*56 
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MEDAL.  Numismatists  have  usually  given  the  nam* 
of  medals  to  those  coins  that  have  been  struck  or  m»t  fur 
particular  purposes  and  on  extraordinary  o<>ca»kma.  lu 
commemoration  of  victories,  treaties,  coronations  and  si- 
milar important  events,  or  in  honour  of  remarkable  per- 
sons; in  distinction  to  those  which  have  been  issued  ai^l 
generally  circulated  as  money. 

The  words  medaglia  and  medaglione  firrt  occur  in  Itahao 
writers,  fVom  whom  the  Enelish  and  French  ha\«  evi- 
dently taken  their  medal  and  medaille.  The  denvatwti 
seems  to  bo  fh>m  the  Greek  /liroXXor  (metal) ;  of  which 
medals  are  always  made. 

A  reference  to  medals,  in  connection  with  numismatics, 
has  been  made  in  the  article  on  coins  [Coin],  to  which  a 
few  observations  must  now  be  added  respecting  them  inde- 
pendently of  their  relation  to  the  general  subject 

Though  we  have  proof  in  the  specimens  that  have  reached 
our  times  that  the  antients  were  not  less  successful  in  the 
medallic  than  in  the  other  arts  of  design,  it  does  not  appear 
that  works  of  this  class  were  sought  after  and  preset  \e<i 
with  the  care  bestowed  on  productions  of  the  sister  arts. 
None  of  the  classic  writers  give  any  account  of  collections 
of  medals  and  coins  among  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  not  uncU  a 
somewhat  late  period  that  we  find  any  distinct  notice  of  a 
taste  for  them  arising  in  Italy.  Augustus,  according  to 
Suetonius,  was  the  first  who  showed  an^  interest  in  the 
subject ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  presenting  to  his  friencU 
medals  of  foreign  countries  and  princes  as  valuable  markfe 
of  his  favour. 

Greek  medals  and  medallions  are  very  rare,  few  bein^ 
known  of  earlier  date  than  the  establishment  of  the  Im- 

Serial  power  at  Rome,  and  when  Greece  was  under  Roman 
ominion.  Some  of  Sicily  are  not  however  so  scarrc ; 
they  are  of  very  fine  design  and  workmanship,  and  de- 
serve the  careful  attention  of  the  connoisseur.  The  de- 
sign of  the  finest  of  these  is  a  bead,  usually  of  Ceres,  with 
spoils  in  the  exergue,  and  on  the  reverse  a  Victory  crown- 
ing a  figure  in  a  car.  Many  of  great  excellence  and  in 
high  preservation  are  contained  in  our  collection  of  coins  ii& 
the  British  Museum.  The  Roman  medallions  differ  from 
the  Greek  (we  mean  in  this  place  Greek  medals  of  the  Im- 
perial periods)  in  their  gre&ter  substance  or  thicknes*. 
Those  from  the  time  of  Julius  Csosar  to  Hadrian  are  very 
scarce,  and  are,  in  consequence  both  of  their  rarity  and  the*r 
quahty,  of  high  value.  The  larger  bronze  medallions  of 
the  antients  are  often  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  the 
devices  are  uncommon.  Some  are  composed  of  two  boriM 
of  metal ;  the  centre  being  of  copper,  with  a  border  or  rinj^ 
of  compound  metal  running  round  it,  or  vice  versiK  th« 
copper  being  the  outside  ring.  It  often  happens  tliat  tbo 
inscriptions  on  these  medals  extend  over  both  the  metaU. 

Among  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  modem  from 
antient  medals  may  be  mentioned  the  introduciiun  of  por- 
traits of  illustrious  characters  who  were  not  of  princely  nr 
regal  houses.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  busts  are  found 
of  many  celebrated  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers  uf 
antiquity,  their  portraits  never  occur  on  medals.  When, 
after  the  long  interval  of  darkness  in  which  literature 
and  art  were  enveloped,  fix>m  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  taste  began 
again  to  appear,  and,  with  the  other  arts,  die-engraving 
revived,  it  was  employed  in  transmitting  to  posterity  the 
portraits  of  eminent  individuals.  Petrarch  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who,  in  modern  times,  made  coin^  suiter- 
vient  to  the  illustration  of  history  and  biography.  The 
emperor  Charles  IV.  had  expressed  a  wish  that  be  would 
write  the  lives  of  eminent  men,  and  would  place  him  amon^ 
them.  Petrarch  boldly  told  the  prince  he  would  do  so 
whenever  his  life  and  conduct  merited  iU  It  was  after 
this  that  he  presented  to  Charles  a  collection  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  oearing  the  representations  of  dislinguisbc^i 
men.  Pinkerton  says  that  Angelo  Poliziano  was  the  first 
writer  who  adduced  medals  as  authorities  for  antient  ortho- 
graphy and  customs.  He  refers  in  his  *  Miscellanea,*  writ- 
ten about  the  year  1 490,  to  some  coins  in  the  Medici  col- 
lection. 

The  earliest  examples  of  modem  medals  and  medallions 
seem  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though  there  is  oo« 
remarkable  exception  to  this  in  a  medal  of  David  II.«  kin|; 
of  Scotland.  It  is  of  gold,  and  was  probably  executed 
during  that  prince*s  captivity  in  England  some  time  between 
the  years  1330  and  1370.  From  the  fifteenth  century  there 
is  a  succession  of  medals  in  most  European  coud tries.    ▲ 
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gold  medal  of  tho  council  of  Florence,  dated  1439,  is  one 
of  the  fsarUest.  A  still  earlier  one,  if  the  date  1415  is 
correct,  is  of  John  Hiiss ;  but  some  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained of  it5  authenticity.  Vittore  Pisuuo,  a  painter  of 
Verona,  is*  oelebiated  as  the  restorer  of  the  art  at  that 
period;  but  the  medal  alluded  to  of  David  of  Scotland 
»eems  to  prove  it  was  practised  before  his  time.  Pi^ano's 
medals  are  very  large  and  are  all  cast.  They  are  usually  in- 
scribed 'Opus  Pisani  Pictoris.'  It  is  curious  that  he  should 
always  refer  to  bis  being  a  painter  while  exercising  a  totally 
distinct  branch  of  art. 

The  Papal  medals  are  among  the  finest  of  a  continued 
scries.  They  commence  properly  with  Paul  1 1.,  who  began  to 
reign  in  1464;  those  of  pontiffs  who  lived  prior  to  that  dale 
having  been  added  to  the  collection  by  successors.  Some 
of  the  medals  of  a  later  period  are  valuable  examines  of  the 
art,  in  which  great  improvements  look  place  under  Alex- 
ander VI.  His  successors  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  and  Clement 
V 11,  had  many  of  their  medals  designed  by  Raffaello  and 
Gmlio  Romano»  while  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  other  distin- 
guished artists  were  employed  to  engrave  them.  A  German 
^mily,  named  Ermerani,  or  Hermerani,  of  eminence  as 
medal  enzravers,  settled  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the 
Mventeenui  century,  and  executed  many  of  the  Papal 
medals.  This  talent  was  not,  it  appears,  confined  to  the 
men  of  this  family :  Venuti  says  each  of  the  daughters  also 
produced  a  fine  medal. 

The  German  medals  commence  in  1453,  and  are  very 
numerous.  The  Sicilian  medals  appear  as  early  as  1501. 
The  fir$>t  modern  satirical  medal  is  of  that  time,  and  was 
published  by  Frederick  II.  against  his  adversary  Ferdinand 
king  of  Spain.  It  bears  on  one  side  the  head  of  Ferdinand, 
with  the  inscription  fkrdinakdvs  r.  ar.  vktus  vulpks 
ORBis ;  on  the  reverse  a  wolf  carrying  off  a   sheep,  with 

iVGUM   UEVM   SUAVE    EST    BT    ONUS    MEUM    LEVE.      Many 

others  might  be  mentioned  of  this  description.  The  em- 
ployment of  medals  for  the  conveyance  of  satire  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  moderns.  Examples  of  it  occur  among  the 
Romans,  but  they  are  rare. 

The  Spanish  medals  begin  in  1503.  The  earliest  of 
Venice  appear  in  1509;  and  those  of  Denmark  in  1516. 
The  first  Dutch  medals  seem  to  be  of  15G6,  and  they  are 
remarkable  for  the  elaborate  views,  maps,  and  plans  that 
are  engraved  on  many  of  them.  It  has  been  observed 
among  the  distinctions  of  antient  and  modern  medals,  that 
in  the  former,  when  buildings  are  represented,  the  simple 
elevations  only  are  given,  while  in  tho  latter  perspective 
views  are  exhibited.  The  Dutch  indulged  very  freely  in  the 
satirical  vein,  and  for  which  they  eventually  paid  very 
dearly,  as  it  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  1o  bring  on 
them  the  whole  hostile  power  of  France  under  Louis  XIV., 
who  is  said  to  have  been  highly  exasperated  at  the  publica- 
tion of  a  modal  in  which  Van  Heubingen,  the  Dutch  am- 
bassador, was  represented  as  Joshua  (his  name)  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  sun,  under  which  type  tho  Uatterers  of 
Louis  designated  that  monarch. 

The  French  medals  do  not  exhibit  any  remarkable  excel- 
lence till  this  reign.  The  popularity  of  Louis  XIV.  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  art,  and  we  fiud  his  entire  life  illustrated 
(with  more  respect  however  to  the  national  glory  and  the 
prince's  vanity  than  to  historical  truth)  by  medals ;  seme  of 
them  are  well  designed  and  finely  executed.  The  medallic 
history  of  Napoleon  deserves  notice  in  the  series  of  medals 
of  France.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  is,  for  the  most  part, 
honourable  to  French  art. 

The  series  of  English  coins  and  medals  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect.  The  first  medal  is  of  1480.  It  is  of  a  large  size, 
and  is  executed  in  the  early  Italian  manner.  On  one  side 
is  a  portrait  iniih  lo.  kendal.  rrodi.  turcupellarius  ;  on 
the  reverse  the  arms  of  Kendal,  with  the  inscription,  tem- 
pr»K8  OBsrDiONis  TURCORUir.  idCCCCLXxx.  It  was  found 
in  Knaresborough  forest,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  of  foreign, 
pCDbably  Italian,  workmanship.  Tlie  next  English  medal  is 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  of  gold,  and  bears  the 
king's  portrait  on  one  side,  with  an  inscription  on  the  re- 
Tcrse.  The  first  coronation  medal  appears  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  The  medals  of  Queen  Mary  are  numerous,  and 
very  interesting  firom  the  devices  they  bear.  The  Scotch  coro- 
nation medal  of  Charles  I.  is  of  gold,  and  was  struck  at 
Edinburgh.  It  is  remarkable  as  l^ing  the  first  struck  in 
Britain  with  a  legend  on  the  edge.  Specimens  of  this 
medal  in  gold  are  very  scarce.  The  medals  of  the  Com- 
mooveoUh   and  of  Charles  IL  are  by  Simon.    Those  of 


Queen  Anne  are  interesting  from  Ihoir  being  charged  with 
the  achievements  of  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough.  Soon 
after  this  a  Geneveso  artist,  of  the  name  of  Dassier,  was 
employed  upon  tho  medals  of  the  kius^s  of  Engfand,  and 
executed  many  portraiu  of  royal  and  other  illustrious  cha- 
racters. 

The  study  of  medals  is,  in  its  class,  of  great  importance. 
It  is  indispensable  lo  the  historian  and  the  antiquary,  and 
hardly  less  valuable  to  the  man  of  taste.  To  the  former, 
medals  often  afford  information  that  cannot  be  obtained  by 
other  means,  in  the  inscriptions,  legends,  and  allegories 
with  which  they  are  charged ;  while  to  the  artist  and  con- 
noisseur many  of  them  otter  not  only  exceedingly  beautiful 
examples  of  art,  but,  if  their  authenticity  can  be  depended 
on,  a  series  of  medals  of  any  nation  is  one  of  the  best  au- 
thorities that  can  be  consulted  for  the  state  of  the  arts  of 
design  of  any  particular  period. 

It  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  enumerate  the 
works  that  have  been  written  on  medals.  The  earliest  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  is  that  of  Eneas  Vico.  It  is  dated  1548. 
Tiie  publications  of  Pinkerton  in  two  volumes,  of  Eckhel, 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  medals  by  Milhn.  of  Bar- 
thelemy,  Mionnet,  and  others,  may  be  consulted  for  gene- 
ral information ;  while,  for  a  more  extended  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  volu- 
minous illustrations  which  have  emanated  from  those  who 
have  described  in  detail  the  various  celebrated  public  and 
private  collections.  Some  remarks  on  tho  manner  of  en- 
graving dies  for  medals  and  coins  will  bo  found  in  the  article 
on  Intaglio.    [Intaglio.] 

MEDALLION,  a  medal  of  an  extraordinary  size.  Me- 
dallions were  never  used  as  current  coin ;  whereas  it  is  pro- 
bable that  medals  were  sometimes  allowed  to  pass  in  circu- 
lation as  monev. 

MEDALLlC)N,  in  architecture,  any  circular  or  oval  tablet 
bearing  on  it  objects  represented  in  relief,  as  figures,  beads, 
animals,  flowers,  &c. 

MEDE,  JOSEPH,  was  born  at  Berden  in  Essex,  in  tho 
year  1586.  When  only  ten  years  old  he  lost  his  father,  but 
his  education  was  well  provided  for  by  his  relations.  While 
a  boy  at  school  he  met  accidently  with  a  copy  of  Beliar- 
mine^s  Hebrew  grammar,  and  soon  gained  a  considci*ab)o 
acquaintance  with  that  language.  In  1G02  he  entered 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  IGIU.  At  this  time  his  learning  is  spoken  of  as 
extraonlinary.  During  the  earlier  port  of  his  residence  at 
college  he  is  said  to  have  been  troubled  with  sceptical 
opinions,  which  ho\%ever  he  soon  shook  off.  His  fii*st  work 
was  a  treatise,  *  De  Sanctitale  Relativa,'  addressed  to  Dr. 
Andrews,  bishop  of  Ely,  which  procured  for  him  tho  patron- 
age of  that  prelate,  who  requested  him  to  become  lus 
domestic  chaplain.  This  oflfer  Mr.  Mcdc  declined,  and  was 
soon  after  made  a  fellow  of  his  college  and  reader  of  the 
Greek  lecture  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay's  foundation.  Ho 
appears  to  have  been  remarkably  skilful  and  successful  as  a 
tutor. 

In  1 6 1 8  he  took  his  degree  of  b.d.  He  refused  the  pro- 
vostship  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  was  twice  ofTered 
him,  in  1627  and  1630.  through  the  influence  of  archbishop 
Usher.  The  extent  of  his  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to 
pursue  his  studies  without  interruption  in  the  retirement  of 
his  college.  There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  hfe,  and 
died  in  1638,  in  his  fifly-second  year. 

Mr.  Mede  was  distinguished  for  his  meekness,  modesty, 
and  prudence,  and  his  liberality  was  such  that  he  devoted 
the  tenth  of  his  scanty  income  to  charitable  uses.  His 
learning  was  diversified  and  profound.  In  his  younger 
years  he  studied  astrology,  but  afterwards  abandoned  the 
pursuit.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  mathematics,  medi- 
cine, and  the  various  branches  of  philosophy,  and  was  deeply 
versed  in  history  and  antiouities,  and  in  the  hteraturc  and 
sciences  of  the  East,  into  the  abstrusest  parts  of  which  he 
searched  for  illustrations  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture. 

His  chief  work  is  the  *  Clavis  Aix)calyptica,'  containing 
a  system  for  explaining  the  Apocalypse,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  by  nearly  all  subsequent  writers  on  the 
prophecies,  and  is  recommended  by  bishop  Hurd  in  his  tenth 
sermon  on  the  study  of  tho  prophecies,  as  being  the  first 
rational  attempt  to  explain  the  Apocalypse.  This  work  has 
been  translated  by  Mr.  T.  Bransby  Cooper,  Svo.,  Lond., 
1833. 

Mode's  whole  works  were  collected  after  his  death  by  Dr. 
Worthington,  in  one  vol.  fol.,  Lond.,  1672,  with  u  life  of  tho 
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auiiior  prefixed.     There  is  also  a  recent  edition  of  hu 
•  Apostacy  of  the  Latter  Times,'  limo.,  Lond.,  1«36. 
MEDtt'A.  (Zoolof^y.)    [Ciliograoa,  vol.  vii.,  p.  165.] 

ME'DIA  iUtjSla,  *nO)f  a  country  of  antient  Asia,    It  is 

-  T 

difficult  to  determine  its  boundaries,  as  they  differed  at  va- 
rious tiroes.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  divided  into  two 
divisions.  Great  Media  and  Media  Atropatene.  Crreat  Me- 
dia, which  is  a  high  table-land,  is  said  bv  all  antient  writers 
to  have  had  a  good  climate  and  a  fertile  soil ;  an  account 
which  is  fully  confirmed  by  modem  travellers.  It  was  sepa- 
rated on  the  west  and  south-west  from  the  low  country, 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by  a  ranj^e  of  moun- 
tains known  to  the  antients  under  the  name  of  Zagros  and 
Parachoatras.  Xenophon  however  appears  to  include  in 
Media  all  the  country  between  the  Tigris  and  Zagros. 
iAnab.,  ii.  4,  $  27.)  On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  a  desert 
mid  the  Caspian  mountains  (the  modern  Elburz  moun- 
tains) ;  and  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Cadusii, 
Atropatene,  and  the  Matieni,  thus  answering  for  the  most 
part  to  the  modern  Irak  Ajemi.  Atropatene,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  modern  Azerbijan,  extended  as  far  north  as 
the  Ara]^es  (Aras);  it  was  much  less  fertile  than  Great 
Media,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the 
Media  of  Herodotus.  It  derived  its  name  from  Atropates, 
who  successfully  opposed  the  Macedonians,  and  established 
an  independent  monarchy,  which  continued  till  the  time  of 
Strabo  (p.  522,  523,  Casaubon),  notwithstanding  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  Armenian  and  Parthian  dominions. 

The  principal  town  of  Great  Media  was  Agbatana,  or 
Ecbatana  (Hamadan),  the  summer  residence  of  the  Per- 
sian kings.  [Ecbatana]  South-west  of  Ecbatana  was 
Baptana,  or  Bagistana  [Besittoon],  situated  on  the  great 
commercial  road  which,  beginning  at  Ctesiphon,  passed 
through  the  Median  gates  of  the  mountain-range  called 
Zagros,  and  terminated  at  Ecbatana.  This  commercial 
road,  which  is  determined  by  the  physical  character  of 
the  country,  has  continued  in  use  to  the  present  day.  In 
the  north-east  of  Great  Media,  near  the  Caspian  gates, 
was  the  town  of  Rhagso,  afterwards  called  Europus  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  Arsacia  by  the  Parthians,  which  was 
founded,  or  rather  colonized,  by  the  Macedonians  under 
Seleucus  Nicator.  (Strabo,  p.  524.)  This  town,  of  which  the 
ruini  are  still  visible  at  Rai,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  as  the  place  where  many  of  the 
Jews  resided,  who  had  been  carried  away  captive  by  Shal- 
roaneser.  There  are  several  passes  through  the  Elburz 
mountains,  to  the  south-east  of  Tehran,  in  Uie  neighbour- 
hood of  Rai.  Near  Rhagse  was  the  Niso^an  plain,  cele- 
brated for  its  breed  of  horses,  which  were  considered  in 
antient  times  the  best  in  Asia.  Arrian  informs  us  that 
there  were  50,000  horses  reared  in  this  plain  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  that  there  were  formerly  as  many  as  J  50,000. 
(llerodot.,  iii.  lOG,  vii.  40;  Arrian,  vii.  13;  Strabo,  p.  525; 
Ammian.,  xxiii.  6.) 

The  mountainous  country  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Great  Media  was  inhabited  by  several  warlike  tribes,  who 
maintained  their  independence  against  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy. Strabo  mentions  four  tribes  in  particular  (p.  524) : 
the  Mardi,  bordering  on  the  north-west  of  Persis;  the  Uxii 
and  Elymroi,  east  of  Susiana ;  and  the  Cosssi,  south  of  Great 
Media.  The  king  of  Persia  was  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
country  of  the  latter  whenever  be  visited  Ecbatana,  and 
could  only  obtain  a  free  passage  by  the  payment  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  The  (JosseDi  were  defeated  by 
Alexander,  but  they  never  appear  to  have  been  completely 
subdued  by  the  Macedonians. 

The  chief  town  of  Atropatene  was  Gaza,  or  Gazika,  as  it 
is  called  by  Ptolemy,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  modern 
Tauris,  or  Taubreez.  North-west  of  Gaza  was  a  salt  lake, 
called  Spauta,  or  Martianus  (Shahee,  or  Ourmia).  In  the 
north-east  of  Atropatene,  near  the  (Caspian  Sea,  there  were 
manv  nomad  tribes,  which  appear  to  have  formed  no  part  of 
the  Median  nation.  The  most  powerful  of  these  tribes  were 
the  Kadusii.  or  Gelse,  whence  tne  modem  name  of  that  part 
of  the  country  (Ghilan)  is  prol»abIy  derived. 

According  to  Herodotus  the  Medes  were  originally  divided 
into  six  tribes,  the  Bus®,  Parataacni,  Struchates,  Arizanti, 
Budii,  and  Magi  (i.  101).  They  were  originally  called  Arii 
(Hcrodot,  vii.  62) ;  which  word  appears  to  contain  the  same 
root  as  Ar-tei,  the  antient  name  of  the  Persians  (Herodot, 
Tti.  61).  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  name  was  originally 
applied  to  most  of  the  lado-Germanic  nations.    Tacitus 


speaks  of  the  Arii  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German 
tribes  (6Vrm.,  43) ;  and  India  proper  is  called,  in  the  nii^ 
antient  Sanskrit  works,  Arr>'a-varta,  '  holy  laud.'  TIm 
same  name  was  retained  in  the  province  of  Ariana,  ami  m 
still  employed  in  the  East  as  xhe  proper  name  of  Pen.a 
(Iran). 

Media  originally  formed  part  of  tho  Assyrian  aoipirvv 
but  its  history  as  an  independent  kingdom  i*  givcc  »j 
differently  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  (whose  areoant  is  pre- 
served in  Diodorus),  as  to  render  it  probable  that  tlic  narra- 
tive of  Ctesias  must  refer  to  a  different  dynasty  in  castevn 
Asia.  Ctesias  makes  the  Median  monarchy  last  2^i  year* : 
and  as  Media  was  conquered  by  Cyrus  alxmt  ii.c.  560,  «t 
follows  that  the  Median  monarchy  would  commence,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  about  b.c.  642.  Herodotus,  on  the 
contrary,  assigns  to  the  Median  monarchy  a  period  of  I  us 
years,  which,  including  the  28  years  during  which  the  Scy- 
thians had  possession  of  the  country,  would  place  tho  com- 
mencement of  the  Median  monarchy  b.c.  716.  Tlic  founder 
of  the  Median  monarchy  was  Arbaces,  according  to  CteauM, 
who  reckons  eight  kings  ftx)m  him  to  Astyages. 

According  to  the  account  of  Herodotus  there  were  four 
kings  of  Media:  1,  Deioces^  who  reigned  b.c.  710-6^7. 
2,  Phraortes,  b.c.  657-635,  greatly  extended  the  Median 
empire,  subdued  the  Persians,  and  many  other  nations,  but 
fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  Assyrians  of  Nmus  I  Nine- 
veh). 3,  Cyaxares,  b.c.  635-595,  complctelv  organised  the 
military  force  of  the  empire,  and  extendea  its  boundanta 
as  far  west  as  the  Halys.  In  an  expedition  against  Nineveh, 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Scythians,  who  had  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  southern  Asia,  and  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  f.m 
28  years.  After  the  expuUion  or  the  Scythians  he  tot>k 
Nineveh,  and  subdued  the  Assyrian  empire,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Babylonian  district  (BaCvXwvi^c  ^*«r-K>* 
4,  Astyages,  b.c.  595-560,  who  was  dethroned  by  his  grAixfl- 
son  Cyrus,  and  Media  reduced  to  a  Persian  province.  The 
history  of  the  rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy  is  related  very 
differently  by  Xenophon,  who  also  makes  a  fiAh  Medi«ui 
king,  Cyaxares  II.,  succeed  Astyages. 

Tne  Medes  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Darius  II.,  the 
father  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  about  b.c.  40u,  but  were  again 
subdued.  (Herodot,  i.  130;  Xenoph ,  Heilen^'u  2,  §  l».> 
They  do  not  appear  after  this  time  to  have  made  any  further 
attempt  at  recovering  their  independence.  On  the  dounfal 
of  the  Persian  empire  they  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  uf 
the  Seleucidse,  and  were  subsequently  subject  to  the  Pax- 
thians. 

ME'Dia.  FAMILY  OP.  The  early  history  of  the 
family  of  the  Medici  is  obscure,  although  f-ome  autbur% 
have  traced  their  genealogy  from  the  age  of  Cbarleraagnr. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  genealogies  were  m^^dtf 
after  the  elevation  of  this  familv  to  supreme  power  in  Florence. 
It  appears  however,  from  authentic  monuments,  that  many 
individuals  of  this  family  had  signalised  themselves  on 
various  important  occ^aions.  Gio%'anni  do*  Medici,  in  the 
year  1251,  with  a  body  of  only  one  hundred  Flocentinesw 
forced  his  way  through  the  Milanese  army,  then  Uesiegmi; 
the  fortress  of  Scarparia,  and  entered  the  place  with  tho 
loss  of  twenty  lives.  Francesco  de'  Medici  was  at  tba  bnd 
of  the  magistracv  of  Florence  in  1348,  at  the  time  when  ibe 
black  plague,  which  had  desolated  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
world,  extended  its  ravages  to  that  city.  Salvestro  de' 
Medici  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  temperate  but  firm 
resistance  to  the  nobles,  who,  in  order  to  secure  theu 
power,  accused  those  who  opposed  them  of  being  attached 
to  the  party  of  the  Ghibelincs,  then  in  great  odium  at  Fl- 
rence.  The  persons  so  accused  were  said  to  be  amjmmU* 
(admonislied),  and  by  that  act  were  excluded  from  all 
offices  of  government.  In  the  year  1379,  Salvestro,  hein^ 
chosen  chief  magistrate,  exerted  his  power  to  reform  xim 
abuse,  which  was  not  however  effected  without  a  violent 
commotion,  in  which  several  of  the  nobility  loa  their  Uvrv 
Afler  the  death  of  Salvestro,  his  son,  Veri  de'  Medici,  cuo- 
tinned  to  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  repubhe,  and  was  in  giaai 
favour  with  the  populaca. 

Tho  founder  however  of  that  greatnew  which  his  pos- 
terity enjoyed  ibr  several  ages  was  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  thr 
grcat-^nd father  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  By  a  sirirt 
attention  to  commerce,  he  acquired  great  wealth ;  by  his 
aiTability,  moderation,  and  liberality,  he  ensured  the  oonfi- 
dence  and  esteem  of  bis  fclluw-citiiens.  ^Vllhout  sreking 
aAer  the  honours  of  tho  republic,  ho  was  honouned  «uh 
them  all.  The  poUcy  by  whico  the  bovse  of  Medict  aitained 
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its  political  power  is  indicated  in  the  cbarge  given  by  this 
Ttnerable  old  man  on  his  death^bed  to  his  two  sons,  Gosmo 
end  Lorenzo:  'I  feel/  said  he,  '  that  I  have  lived  the  time 
prescribed  me.  I  die  content ;  leaving  you,  mv  sons,  in 
mfilaence  and  in  health,  and  in  such  a  station,  that  whilst 
you  ibllow  my  example,  you  may  live  in  your  native  place 
honoured  and  respected.  Nothing  afibitu  me  more  plea- 
sure than  the  rejection  that  my  conduct  has  not  given 
offence  to  any  otie ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  serve  all  persons  to  the  best  of  my  abilities. 
I  advise  you  to  do  the  same.  With  respect  to  the  honours 
of  the  state,  if  you  would  live  with  security,  accept  only 
such  as  are  bestowed  on  you  by  the  laws  and  the  favour  of 
your  fellow-citl2ens ;  ibr  it  is  the  exercise  of  that  power 
which  fS  obtained  by  violence,  and  not  of  that  which  is  vo- 
hintardy  given,  that  occasions  hatred  and  contention.*  He 
died  in  the  year  1428,  leaving  two  sons,  Cosmo,  born  in  the 
Tear  1389,  and  Lorenzo  in  1394,  from  the  latter  of  whom  is 
derived  the  collateral  branch  of  the  family,  which  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century  obtained  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  Tuscany. 

Even  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  Cosmo  had  engaged 
not  only  in  the  extensive  business  by  which  the  family  had 
acquired  its  wealth,  but  also  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Such 
was  his  authority  and  reputation,  that  in  the  year  1414, 
when  Balthasar  Cossa,  who  had  been  elected  pope,  and  had 
assumed  the  name  of  John  XXIU.,  was  summoned  to  at- 
tend the  council  of  Constance,  he  chose  to  be  accompanied 
by  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  among  other  men  of  eminence, 
whose  characters  might  countenance  his  cause.  By  this 
council,  which  continued  nearly  four  years,  Balthasar  was 
deprived  of  his  pontifical  dignity,  and  Otto  Colonna,  who 
took,  the  name  of  Martin  V.,  was  elected  pope.  Cosmo  did 
not  desert  in  adversity  the  man  to  whom  he  had  attached  him- 
self in  prosperi^.  At  the  expense  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
he  r^eemed  him  from  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  seized  upon  his  person ;  and  afterwards  gave  him 
an  hospitable  shelter  at  Florence  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  The  successful  pontiff,  instead  of  resenting  the 
kmdness  shown  to  his  rival,  soon  afterwards  paid  a  public 
visit  to  Florence,  where,  on  the  formal  submission  of  Bal- 
thasar, and  at  the  request  of  the  Medici,  he  created  him  a 
cardinal,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  the  first  place  in  the 
sacred  college.  The  new-made  cardinal  died  in  1419,  and 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  Medici  at  his  death  possessed 
themselves  of  immense  wealth  which  he  had  acquired 
during  his  pontificate.  This  rumour  was  afterwards  encou- 
raged by  those  who  well  knew  its  falsehood.  The  true 
source  of  the  wealth  of  the  Medici  was  their  superior  talents 
and  application  to  business,  and  the  property  of  the  cardinal 
was  scarcely  sufQcient  to  discharge  his  debts  and  legacies. 

The  authority  which  Cosmo  and  his  descendants  exer- 
r»ed  in  Florence,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  consisted 
rather  in  influence  than  in  any  definite  power.  Cosmo  ex- 
erted this  infiuence  with  great  prudence,  yet  owing  to  the 
discontent  of  the  Florentmes  with  the  result  of  the  war 
^^inst  Lucca,  a  party  arose,  lieaded  by  Rinaldo  de  Albizi, 
which,  in  I43J,  af^er  iUiDg  the  magistracies  with  their  own 
adherents,  seized  Cosmo,  and  committed  him  to  prison.  He 
was  afterwards  banished  to  Padua  for  ten  years,  and  several 
other  members  and  friends  of  the  Medici  family  were  treated 
in  the  same  way-  From  Florence  Cosmo  proceeded  immedi- 
ately towards  Venice,  where  he  was  received  with  marked  re- 
spect by  the  government ;  and  after  a  short  stay  there  he 
went  to  Padna.  Upon  an  application  to  the  Florentine  state 
by  Andrea  Dona  to,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  it  was  consented 
to  that  he  might  reside  on  any  part  of  the  Venetian  territories, 
but  net  to  approach  within  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
from  Florence.  The  affectionate  reception  which  be  had 
met  with  at  Venice  induced  him  to  fix  his  abode  there. 
Within  a  year  of  Cosmo's  retreat,  Rinaldo  was  obliged  to 
quit  Florence;  and  Cosmo  was  recalled,  and  returned  amidst 
the  aeekmiBdoDfl  of  the  people.  The  gonfaloniere,  or  stan- 
dard-bearer, the  executive  officer  who  had  pronounced  his 
sentence,  with  a  few  others  of  his  party,  were  put  to  death 
en  the  occasion.  Measures  were  now  taken  to  restrict  the 
chiries  of  magistrates  to  the  partisans  of  the  Medici,  and 
alhanoes  were  formed  with  the  neighbouring  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  and  perpetuating  the  new  system  of 
administratioD  in  Florence.  The  subsequent  life  of  Cosmo 
de*  Medici  yras  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity. 
Tbe  tnnqndlity  enjoyed  by  the  republic,  and  the  satisfac- 
tkon  whi^  he  experienced  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 


his  fellow-citizens,  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  taste  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  the  encouragement  of  learned 
men.  Though  a  private  citizen,  ho  surpassed  almost  all  the 
princes  of  Europe  in  his  munificent  patronage  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts.  He  assembled  round  him  some  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age,  who  had  begun  to  cultivate 
the  Greek  language  and  philosophy.  He  established  at 
Florence  an  academy  expressly  for  the  explanation  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  the 
celebrated  Marsilius  Ficinus.  By  means  of  foreign  corre- 
spondence, he  collected  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  MSS., 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Laurenlian  library;  nor  was 
he  less  liberal  in  his  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 
During  the  retirement  of  his  latter  days,  his  happiest  hours 
were  devoted  to  the  study  of  letters  and  philosophy,  and  the 
conversation  of  learned  men.  He  also  endowed  numerous 
religious  houses,  and  built  an  hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  pilgrims.  The  spirit  of  his  administra- 
tion was  moderate,  he  avoided  all  appearance  of  state 
which  might  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Florentines ;  and, 
by  way  of  increasing  his  interest  among  them,  he  confined 
the  marriages  of  his  children  to  Florentine  families.  By 
this  prudent  conduct  and  his  benevolence,  he  acquired 
the  title  of  '  father  of  his  country,*  which  was  inscribed 
upon  his  tomb  ;  an  appellation  which,  as  it  was  founded  on 
real  merit,  has  ever  since  been  attached  to  the  name  of 
Cosmo  de'  Medici.  He  died  August  1st,  1464.  Cosmo  de* 
Medici  married  Contcsina  Bardi,  of  a  noble  and  illustrious 
family,  which  had  been  long  distinguished  at  Florence. 
By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Giovanni  and  Piero ;  and  he  had 
a  natural  son  by  a  mistress. 

Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  one  of  the  Florentine  ambas- 
sadors who  were  sent,  in  1455,  to  take  the  necessary 
oaths  to  Calixtus  HI.,  who  had  succeeded  Nicholas  V.  He 
was  Cosmo's  favourite  son,  on  whom  all  his  future  hopes 
and  expectations  rested;  but  he  died  prematurely  in  1463. 
Giovanni  married  Cornelia  de  Alessandri,  by  whom  he  had 
only  one  son,  who  died  an  infant.  Piero  do'  Medici  suc- 
ceeded to  Cosmo*s  fortune  and  authority  at  Florence: 
Cosmo,  in  the  decline  of  life,  had  recommended  to  his  sur- 
viving son  to  employ  one  Diotisalvi  Neroni  as  his  minister, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  attached  to  the  Medici  interests ; 
but  the  ambition  of  Neroni,  and  the  disaffection  of  some 
former  friends  of  the  Medici,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
Piero's  administration.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  conspi- 
rators to  surprise  Piero  at  one  of  his  country  residences ; 
but  one  of  the  conspirators  went  and  communicated  the 
plot  to  him.  Piero,  by  an  expeditious  return  to  the  city,  at 
the  head  of  a  chosen  troop  of  his  friends,  bafi^ed  the  designs 
of  his  enemies.  Most  of  the  conspirators  saved  themselves 
by  flight ;  and  though,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Venetians, 
they  afterwards  made  a  stand,  they  were  finally  compelled 
to  evacuate  Tuscany.  Piero  died  Dec.  3,  1469,  leaving  by 
his  wife,  Lucretia  Tornabuoni,  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Lorenzo,  Giuliano,  Bianca,  and  Giovanna. 

At  the  death  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  his  two  sons  in- 
herited his  property ;  but  Lorenzo  succeeded  him  as 
bead  of  the  republic,  and  upon  him  the  title  of  Magni- 
ficent was  afterwards  conferred.  From  the  time  of  Cos- 
mo*s  death,  in  1464,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  his 
father,  Lorenzo  had  been  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  although  then  only  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
With  this  view  he  was  sent  to  visit  the  principal  coiu-ts  in 
Italy.  Upon  the  accession  of  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  papal  throne, 
he  went,  with  other  citizens  of  Florence,  to  congratulate 
the  new  pope,  and  was  invested  with  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  the  holy  see ;  and  while  ai  Rome  took  every  opportunity 
to  add  to  the  remains  of  antient  art  which  his  family  had 
collected.  One  of  the  first  events  after  he  undertook  the 
admhiistration  of  affairs  was  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Volterra,  on  account  of  a  dispute  with  the  Florentine  re- 
public By  the  recommendation  of  Lorenzo,  force  was  used, 
and  the  result  was  the  sack  of  Volterra.  In  1472  he  re- 
established the  academy  of  Pisa,  to  which  city  he  removed 
in  order  to  complete  the  undertaking:  he  selected  the  most 
eminent  professors,  and  contributed  a  large  sum  from  his 
private  fortune,  in  addition  to  that  granted  by  the  state  of 
Florence.  Lorenzo,  who  was,  or  affected  to  be,  an  admirer 
of  Plato,  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  an 
academy  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and 
instituted  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  Plato.  Whilst 
Lorenzo  was*  thus  dividing  his  time  between  the  administra- 
tion of  the  state  and  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  Pazzi, 
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ft  numerouB  and  distinguished  family  in  Florence,  formed 
a  conspirncy  to  assassinate  LorenEO  and  his  brother.  Giu- 
liaiio  was  killed,  but  l^ronxo  escaped.  Tlie  people,  who 
wore  attached  to  the  Medici,  collecting  in  ffrcal  numbers. 
lUt  to  death  or  apprehended  the  assassins.  Salviali,  arch- 
bishop of  Pisa,  was  hung  through  the  windows  of  the 
palace,  and  was  not  allowed  to  divest  himself  even  of  his 
robe*:  and  Jacopo  de'  Pazzi,  with  one  of  his  nephews, 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  name  and  arms  of  the  Pazzi 
fhmily  were  suppressed,  its  members  were  banished,  and 
I»renzo  rose  still  hij^her  in  the  esteenJ  and  affection  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Sixtus  IV.,  who  was  a  party  to  this  con- 
spiracy, excommunicated  I^orenzo  and  the  magistrates  of 
Florence,  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  whole  territory,  and. 
forming  a  league  with  the  king  of  Naples,  prepared  to  in- 
vade the  Florentine  dominions.  Lorenzo  appealed  to  all 
the  surrounding  potentates,  and  he  was  zealously  supported 
by  his  fellow-citizens.  Hostilities  were  commenced,  and 
carried  on  for  two  campaigns.  At  the  close  of  1479,  Lo- 
renzo took  the  bold  resolution  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  king 
of  Naples,  and,  without  obtaining  any  previous  promise  of 
serurity,  trusted  himself  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemy.  The 
resu!t  of  this  confidence  was  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  and 
friendship  between  the  king  of  Naples  and  Florence,  and 
Sixtus  afterwards  consented  to  a  peace.  The  death  of 
Sixtus  IV.  freed  Lorenzo  from  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  he 
found  a  friend  in  his  successor  Innocent  VIII.  Lorenzo 
now  secured  to  the  republic  of  Florence  a  degree  of  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity  which  it  had  scarcely  ever  known 
before ;  and  by  procuring  the  institution  of  a  deliberative 
body,  of  the  nature  of  a  senate,  he  corrected  the  democrati- 
cal  part  of  its  constitution. 

Lorenzo  distinguished  himself  above  all  his  predecessors  by 
the  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  arts.  His  own  pro- 
ductions are  sonnets,  canzoni,  and  other  lyric  pieces;  some* 
longer  works  in  stanzas,  some  comic  satires,  carnival  songs,  and 
various  sacred  poems.  Many  of  the  lighter  kind  were  popular 
in  their  day.  Although  the  ancestors  of  Lorenzo  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  immense  collection  of  manuscripts  con- 
tained in  the  Laurentian  library.  Lorenzo  has  tlie  credit  of 
adding  most  larj?ely  to  the  stock.  For  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching his  collection  of  books  and  antiquities,  he  employed 
learned  men  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  especially  his 
intimate  friend  Politian,  who  made  several  journeys  in 
order  to  discover  and  purchase  the  valuable  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. Two  journeys  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
Lorenzo  into  the  East  by  John  Lascaris,  and  the  result 
was  the  acquisition  of  a  great  number  of  manuscripts.  On  his 
return  from  his  second  ex}>cdition,  Lascaris  brought  two 
hundred  MSB.,  many  of  which  he  had  procured  from  a 
monastery  at  Mount  Athos ;  but  this  treasure  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  who  in  his  last  mo- 
ments expresse<l  to  Politian  and  Pico  of  Mirandola  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  live  to  complete  the  collection 
which  he  was  forming.  On  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing.  Ljrcnzo  quickly  saw  and  appreciated  its  import- 
ance. At  his  suggestion,  several  Italian  scholars  de- 
voted their  altentiun  to  collating  the  manuscripts  of 
the  aniient  authors,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
uccuratelv  printed.  On  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  I'urks.  many  learned  Greeks  took  refuge  in 
Italy;  and  an  academy  was  established  at  Florence  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  Greek  language,  partly  under 
the  direction  of  native  Greeks,  and  partly  under  native 
Italians.  Theservices  of  these  learned  men  were  procured 
by  Lorenzo,  and  were  amply  rewarded  by  his  bounty. 
•  Hence.*  as  Roscoe  observes,  *  succeeding  scholars  have 
been  profuse  of  their  acknowledgeraents  to  their  great 
patron,  who  flrtt  formed  that  establishment,  from  which  (to 
use  their  own  scholastic  flgure).  as  from  the  Trojan  horse, 
so  many  illustrious  champions  have  sprung,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  extended, 
not  only  through  Italy,  but  through  France.  Spain.  Ger- 
many, and  England,  from  all  which  countries  numerous 
Yupils  attended  at  Florence,  who  diffused  the  learning  they 
lad  there  acquired  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe.' 

Lorenzo  also  augmented  his  father's  collection  of  the  re- 
mains of  antient  art.  He  appropriated  his  gardens  in  Flo- 
rence to  the  purpose  of  an  acaaemy  for  the  study  of  the 
antique,  which  he  furnished  with  statues,  busts,  and  other 
works  of  art.  the  best  in  their  kind  that  he  could  procure. 
The  higher  class  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  incited  to  these 
pursuiu  by  the  example  of  Lorenio ;  and  the  lower  class 
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by  his  liberality.  To  the  latter  he  not  only  allowed  oom|«- 
tent  stipends  while  they  attended  to  their  studies,  bat  g»\c 
considerable  premiums  as  rewards  of  their  proficiency.  To 
this  institution,  more  than  to  any  other  circumstance, 
Roscoe  ascribes  the  sudden  and  astonishing  advance  which, 
toward  the  close  of  tlie  fifteenth  century*  was  evidently 
made  in  the  arts,  and  which,  commencing  at  Florence,  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  XAnH  Lorenzo  losthn 
wife;  and  on  the  8th  of  April.  1492,  he  sunk  under  a 
slow  fever,  and  expired  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  ai^. 
Leoni  of  Spoleto,  his  physician,  a  person  of  great  eminence 
in  his  profession,  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death  by  mt*- 
taking  his  case. 

By  his  wife,  Clarice  Orsini,  Iy>renzo  had  a  nuraeruiu 
family:  three  sons  (Piero,  Giovanni,  and  Giuliano)  and 
four  daughters  arrived  at  tlie  age  of  maturity.  Piero  wj« 
bom  Feb.  15th,  1471,  Giovanni  in  1476,  and  Giuliano  in 
1478.  Giovanni  was  afterward  known  under  the  name  dt 
Leo  X. ;  and  Giuliano.  having  allie<l  himself  by  niarrti^c 
to  the  royal  house  of  France,  became  Duke  of  lsiemaur». 

Of  Giuliano,  the  brother  of  I^rcnzo,  Roscoe  preserves  an 
interesting  anecdote.  Shortly  after  the  attempt  at  ai4as»ina- 
tion,  he  says,  'Lorerizo  received  a  visit  from  Antonio  da  San 
Gallo,  who  informed  him  that  the  untimely  death  of  Giu- 
liano had  prevented  his  disclosing  to  Lorenzo  a  circum- 
stance with  which  it  was  now  Income  necessary  that  he 
should  be  acquainted :  this  was  the  birth  of  a  son,  whom 
a  lady  of  the  family  of  Gorini  had  borne  to  Giuliano  about 
twelve  months  before  his  death,  and  whom  Antonio  had 
held  over  the  baptismal  font,  where  he  received  the  name 
of  Giulio.  Lorenzo  immediately  repaired  to  the  placse  of 
the  infant's  residence,  and,  taking  him  under  his  protection, 
delivered  him  to  Antonio,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he 
had  arrived  at  the  seventh  year  of  his  age.  This  concealed 
offspring  of  illicit  love,  to  whom  the  kindness  of  Lorenzo 
supplied  the  untimely  loss  of  a  father,  was  destined  to  act 
an  important  part  in  the  affaire  of  Europe.  The  final 
extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Florence,  the  alliance  of  the 
family  of  Medici  with  the  royal  house  of  France,  the  ex- 

Eulsion  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Loman  Church,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformers  in  this  island,  are  pnncipallv  to 
be  referred  to  this  illegitimate  son  of  Giuliano  de'  Mo«i»ri, 
who  through  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune  at  length  ob^ 
tained  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Roman  soe,  and  un<Wr 
the  name  of  Clement  VII.  guided  the  bark  of  Sl  Fetor 
through  a  succession  of  the  severest  storms  which  it  has 
ever  experienced.* 

Piero,  the  eldest  son  of  Lorenzo,  succeeded  him  in  the 
administration  of  Florence.  Politian  said  that  his  father 
had  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  capacity,  but  it  ttym 
appeared  that  he  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  government. 
With  the  view  of  obtaining  the  sovereign  power  at  Flo- 
rence, ho  formed  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  p^pe 
and  the  king  of  Naples.  On  the  entrance  of  the  French 
into  Italy  under  Charles  VIII.  he  deserted  his  allies,  A« 
soon  as  the  French  king  reached  the  confine*  of  the  Fl*>- 
rentinc  state,  Piero  had  a  secret  interview  with  him,  in 
which  he  was  lavish  in  his  offers  to  promote  the  intenr«t  of 
the  king,  and  as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity  surrendered  to  huo 
the  important  fortress  of  Sarzana,  with  the  town  of  Ptetra 
Santa,  and  the  cities  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn.  Charles  under- 
took to  restore  these  places  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  t!t^ 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  On  his  re* urn  to  Fl<v 
rence  after  this  disgraceful  comp^omi^e,  Piero  was  refund 
admittance  into  the  palace  of  the  magistrates,  and.  find.ix: 
the  people  were  so  highly  exasperated  against  him  as  ii 
endanger  his  personal  safety,  he  hastily  withdrew  him«elf 
from  his  native  place  to  Venice.  The  miseries  which  t>«? 
inhabitants  of  Italy  experienced  in  consequence  of  ttse 
French  invasion  belong  to  the  general  history  of  Italy.  Th^ 
plundering  of  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  and  the  dtapervx'n 
of  that  invaluable  library  which  had  been  collected  bv  the 
care  of  the  Medici,  were  among  the  misfortunes  that  Wfrl 
Florence.  The  French  troops,  which  had  entered  the  ax^ 
without  opposition,  led  the  way  to  this  act  of  barbarism,  m 
which  they  were  joined  by  the  Florentines  themselves,  ^  b  • 
openly  carried  off  or  purloined  whatever  they  could  dtsouwr 
that  was  rare  or  valuable.  Besides  the  numerous  mami- 
scripts,  the  plunderers  carried  off  the  inestimable  specimen  % 
of  the  arts  which  the  palace  of  the  Medici  contained,  mnd 
which  had  long  made  it  the  admiration  of  strangers  aiMl 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  city.    Exquisite  pieces  of  anlirat 
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iculptare,  Tases,  caraeos,  and  gems  of  various  kinds,  were 
lost  tmidftl  the  indiscriminate  plunder,  and  the  rich  accu- 
mulations of  half  a  century  were  destroyed  or  dispersed  in 
a  single  day. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Piero  was  a  continual  succes- 
sion of  mortifications  and  disappointments.  In  1504,  when 
Italy  was  inTaded  hy  Louis  X1I.»  Piero  entered  into  the 
fenice  of  the  French,  and  was  present  at  the  engagement 
in  vfaich  they  were  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  with  great 
hs%  upon  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano.  In  effecting  his 
escape  he  attempted  to  pass  the  river;  but  the  boat  in 
which  he,  with  several  other  men  of  rank,  had  embarked, 
bemz  laden  with  heavy  cannon,  sunk  in  the  stream. 

Of  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  Medici  to  Florence, 
an  accouDt  is  given  in  the  life  of  Leo  X.,  as  well  as,  under 
Cosmo  I.,  of  the  assassination  of  Alessandro,  and  the  final 
extinction  of  the  republic,  when  Cosmo  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  duke  of  Florence,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany.  For  more  minute  details  of  the  house  of 
Medici,  the  several  works  may  be  consulted  from  which 
this  notice  has  been  chiefly  derived. 

{Modem  Umvenal  History,  8vo.,  vol.  xxxvi.;  Noble's 
Memoirs  qfihe  House  qf  Medici,  illustrated  with  genealo- 
gical tables ;  Tenhove's  Memoirs  qf  the  House  (if  Medici, 
translated  finom  the  French  bv  Sir  R.  Clayton,  2  vols.  4to., 
Bath,  1797 ;  Roscoe's  L\fe  qf  Lorenzo  de"  Medici,  2  vols. 
4ta,  Loud.,  1 796 ;  and  his  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X, 
4  vols.  4tD.,  Liverp^  1805.) 

The  genealogy  of  the  Medici  to  the  present  time  is  given 
in  a  splendid  work  but  little  known,  entitled  'Famiglie 
celebri  Italiane,'  di  P.  Litta,  still  in  progress.  The  Medici 
and  their  descendants  are  comprised  in  *  Fascicolo  XVII.,' 
in  seven  ^rts,  folio,  Milan,  1827-30. 

MEDICINE.  The  earliest  records  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  are  extremely  obscure.  Among  the  Jews  it  ap- 
pears to  hsire  been  entirely  confined  to  the  priests,  and  the 
whole  art  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  prevention  of  con- 
tagion by  isolation  and  cleanliness,  and  the  administration 
of  a  few  uncertain  remedies.  The  Egyptians,  according  to 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  must  have  made  some  little  pro- 
gress; purging  medicines  and  emetics  were  well  known  to 
them  and  much  used;  and  such  was  the  subdivision  of 
labour,  that  there  were  physicians  for  everv  separate  com- 
plaint, some  for  the  eyes,  others  for  the  head,  others  for  the 
teeth,  others  for  the  abdominal  parts,  and  others  for  diseases 
which  did  not  manifest  themselves  by  outward  visible  symp- 
toms. (Herod.,  iL  84.)  It  appears  however  that  in  the  time 
of  Oan'us  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Greeks  possessed  at 
least  more  skill  than  the  Egyptians.  (Herod.,  iii.  129.)  The 
Greeks  probably  derived  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  with 
that  of  many  other  arts,  from  Egypt,  whence  Chiron,  the 
Centaur  of  their  fables,  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  it 
among  them.  His  pupil  iSsculapius  [iEscuLAPius]  so 
much  improved  the  art,  that  he  was  deified ;  and  Machaon 
and  Podalirius,  his  sons,  accompanied  the  Grecian  army  to 
the  siege  of  Troy.  From  cbcumstances  mentioned  in  the 
*■  Iliad,  it  woula  appear  that  their  practice  was  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  that  charms 
and  incantations  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  means 
which  they  employed.  The  descendants  of  ilSsculapius 
were  for  many  years  the  chief  practitioners  of  medicine: 
they  were  called  Aselepiadm,  and  were  the  priests  of  the 
temples  erected  in  honour  of  their  progenitor,  to  which  the 
sick  were  accustomed  to  resort  fbr  advice  and  the  applica- 
tion of  remedies. 

In  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  sera,  medicine, 
with  other  sctences,  began  to  be  more  philosophically  studied 
in  Gteeoe,  and  aaiong  the  first  of  those  who  devoted  much 
of  their  time  to  the  investigation  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  animal  body  was  Pythagoras.  His  pupils  De- 
moeritos  and  Hemelitus  appear  also  to  have  aaded  consi- 
derably to  the  knowledge  InUh  of  anatomy  atid  of  practical 
nedicine.  and  their  contemporary  Herodicus  first  introduced 
tbs  practice  of  gymnastic  exercises,  which  afterwards  formed 
10  larga  a  part  of  medical  treatment  [Gymnastics.]  But 
ths  most  remarkable  man  in  the  history  of  medicine  in 
Greece  was  Hippoeratea,  one  of  the  Asclepiadse,  who  was 
bom  at  Coa  (where  one  of  the  chief  temples  was  erected), 
B.C.  460,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Heraclitus  and  Hero- 
dicos.  [HiFPOCBATSS.]  The  improvements  which  he  made 
io  medieine  (and  many  of  which  are  detailed  in  the  article 
rcftned  to)  were  ao  considerable,  that  for  manv  centuries 
his  snoeeMora  appear  to  bava  been  content  to  foUow  him  in 
P.C,  No.919. 


reverential  imitation.  His  sons  Thessalus  and  Draco,  and 
his  son-in-law  Polybius,  were  the  most  renowned  of  his 
descendants,  and  they  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  the  medical  sect  or  school  which  was  called  the 
Hippocratean  or  I>ogmatic  sect 

The  establishment  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  philoso- 
phy forms  the  next  most  important  epoch.  The  science  of 
medicine  was  assiduously  cultivated,  and  the  human  body 
was  first  dissected  in  Alexandria  by  Erasistratus  and  Hero- 
philus.  [Hkrophilus.]  The  former  was  the  pupil  of 
Chrysippus,  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Hippocratic  school, 
and  a  bold  innovator  m  medicine,  with  whom  probably 
originated  the  schism  in  consequence  of  which,  for  some 
centuries,  every  physician  ranged  himself  in  one  of  two 
sects,  the  Dogmatists  and  the  Empirics.  The  Dogmatists 
held  that  disease  could  not  bo  securely  treated,  except  on 
the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  healthy  structure  and 
actions  of  the  body,  and  of  the  influence  of  remedies,  and 
the  effects  of  disease  upon  it ;  while  the  Empirics  maintained 
that  such  knowledge  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  unat- 
tainable, and  that  simple  experience  should  be  the  only 
guide  to  practice.  The  progress  of  the  science  was  greatly 
arrested  by  the  observation  of  facts  being  neglected  m  the 
ardour  with  which  each  party  argued  its  own  cause,  and 
the  dispute  only  seemed  to  cease  with  the  introduction  of  a 
new  sect. 

During  the  early  periods  of  tho  Roman  empire  medicine 
seems  to  have  been  little  cultivated,  and,  according  to 
Pliny  (xxix.  1),  Rome  was  for  600  years  without  professed 
physicians,  though  not  entirely  without  medical  knowledge. 
The  first  individual  of  any  eminence  who  pmctised  medicine 
in  Rome  was  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia  [Asclepiadrs],  who 
lived  in  the  century  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  a;ra ;  but  he  dues  not  appear  to  have  advanced  the 
knowledge  of  the  science.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil 
Themison,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  Method ics,  who 
held  doctrines  nearly  intermediate  between  those  of  tho 
Dogmatists  and  of  the  Empirics.  A  large  majority  of  suc- 
ceeding physicians  attached  themselves  to  this  sect,  and 
among  them  were  Soranus  and  Aurelianus,  whose  writings 
are  the  principal  that  remain  of  this  period. 

About  two  centuries  later  the  Methodics  were  divided 
into  numerous  sects,  as  tho  doctrines  ofparticular  physi- 
cians became  more  generally  received.  The  chief  of  these 
sects  were  the  Pneumatics  and  the  Eclectics.  The  former  are 
represented  by  their  most  eminent  writer,  Aretteus  [Arb- 
TASus],  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  the  chief 
points  of  their  doctrines  are  detailed  in  his  life.  Of  the  Eclec- 
tics, the  most  celebrated  was  Archigenes,  of  Apamca,  who 
practised  at  Rome  in  the  lime  of  Trajan.  But  the  most  re- 
markable writer  of  this  age  was  Celsus,  in  whose  work,  'De 
Medicind,'  the  progress  and  condition  of  medicine  pre 
viously  to  and  during  his  life  are  amply  detailed.  [Celsus] 
He  was  the  first  native  of  Rome  who  is  known  to  have  stu- 
died medicine,  and  the  only  one  who  did  so  with  success. 
In  his  time  medicine,  which,  tis  a  science,  might  be  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  with  Hippocrates,  had  made  consider- 
able progress ;  the  several  sects  of  its  professors  differed 
rather  in  their  pretensions  than  in  any  important  point  of 
knowledge ;  the  philosophical  learning,  which  some  sought 
and  others  despised,  was  almost  entirely  hypothetical,  and 
had  relation  only  to  the  doctrines  of  the  mutual  actions  of 
imaginary  atoms,  elements,  and  spirits,  but  all  bad  been 
alike  engaged  in  the  study  of  practical  medicine,  and  their 
accumulated  experience  had  by  this  time  formed  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  useful  knowledge. 

The  individual  whose  history  forms  the  next  chief  epoch 
in  the  history  of  medicine  is  Galen ;  but  it  will  bo  unne- 
cessary to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  of  his  doctrines 
and  practice.  [Galkn.]  For  a  long  time  after  his  death 
physicians  were  chiefiy  occupied  in  commentiiig  on  his 
works,  and  imitating,  as  closely  as  they  could,  his  practice. 
His  writings  were  regarded  as  ultimate  authority,  and  every- 
thing that  seemed  opposed  to  them  was  at  once  rejected, 
^m  the  time  of  Galen  to  the  seventh  century  the  only 
names  of  any  repute  (and  theirs  is  but  small)  are  Scxtus  Em- 
pirious,Oribasius,iEtiu8,  Alexander  Trallianus,  and  Paulus 
of  iEgina ;  and  aAer  the  death  of  the  last  of  these,  no  medi- 
cal work  of  the  least  merit  was  published  in  the  Greek 
lai^age. 

From  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  century  the  only  nation 
in  which  medicine  made  any  progress,  or  was  even  prevented 
ftoxa  retrograding,  was  the  Arabian.    It  appears  that  in 
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the  conquest  of  Alexandria  lonie  booka  were  saved  from 
the  burninj^  of  iU  magniftcent  library,  and  that  among  thena 
vere  the  writingi  of  Hippocratea  and  Galen.    The  latter 
were  soon  translated  into  Arabic  and  diliijently  studied; 
and  all  the  earliest  Arabian  works  on  medicine,  as  those  of 
Ahrun  in  the  eighth,  and  Serapion  in  the  ninth  century, 
are  httle  more  than  transcripts  of  those  of  Galen.    One  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Arabian  school  was  Rhaiet,  who 
was  bom  in  the  ninth  century,  and  whoso  works  contain 
many  original  observations,  of  which  the  moat  remarkable 
relate  to  some  important  diseases,  unknown  to,  or  at  least 
not  described  by  former  writers,  as  smallpox  and  measles. 
In  those  parts  of  his  writings  which  relate  to  pharmacy 
Rhaies  describes  some  of  the  earliest  of  what  are  called 
chemical  remediea,  which    were  doubtless  suggested   by 
the  recent  origin  of  the  systematic  practice  ot  chemistry 
among  his  countrymen.      After  Rhazes  was  Ali-Abbas» 
and  after  him  Avieenna,  who  attained  the  highest  reputo 
of  all.     He  was  bom  in  980,  and  has  left  voluminous 
writings,  which  however  appear  to  show  that  his  fame  is 
deserved  only  when  he  is  placed  in  oomnarison  with  hia 
contemporaries.    Neither  Avieenna  nor  the  later  writcra, 
Mcsue  and  Albucasia,  contributed  anything  of  imporUnce 
to  the  progress  of  medicine.    A venxoar  and  Averroes  mere 
disciples  of  the  Arabian  school,  and.  though  natives   of 
Spain,  wrote  in  the  Arabic  language.    The  former  was  the 
preceptor  of  the  latter,  and  lived  m  the  eleventh  century, 
and  his  works  are  amon^  the  few  that  exhibit  even  slight 
departures  hom  the  docUines  of  Galen.    The  circumsUucos 
which  chiefly  mark  the  period  of  the  Arabian  school  of 
mediouie  are,  the  more  correct  description  of  several  dis- 
eases, the  first  records  of  some  new  and  important  ones,  and 
the  introduction  of  several  valuable  remedies,  both  from  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  tropical  and  orienUl  countries 
and  from  thechemical  processes  which  were  then  firat  brought 
into  general  use.  But  the  physicians  adhered  too  carefully  to 
tho  doctrines  of  Galen  to  make  much  progress  in  their  scir 
cnce ;  and  anatomy,  phyaiology,  and  pathology  appear  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 

From  the  decline  of  the  Arabian  'school  in  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  the  history  of 
medicine  presents  few  circumstances  of  interest.  The  dis- 
section of  the  human  body  was  first  publicly  practised  by 
Mondini  at  Bologna,  about  the  year  1315  ;  and  at  about  the 
same  time  lived  Gilbert*  the  first  English  writer  on  medi- 
cine who  acquired  any  repute.  Between  the  twelfth  and 
fifteenth  oenturies  several  of  the  most  important  universitiea 
were  founded,  with  a  school  of  medicine  attached  to  each : 
that  of  Salerno  was  established  in  the  twelfth  oentury,  that  of 
Montpelier  in  the  thirteenth,  ^ose  of  Bologna,  Vienna,  and 
Paris  in  the  fourteenth,  and  in  tho  fifteenth  those  of  Rome, 
Padua,  Pavia,  and  several  other  cities  in  Italy.  By  means 
of  these,  and  by  the  impetus  whkh,  with  all  other  scienccA, 
it  received  from  the  invention  of  printing,  medicine  a^n 
commenced  a  forward  course.  In  this  country  it  derived 
the  greatest  advantages  from  linaore  [Linacre]  and  the 
esUblishment  of  the  college  of  physicians,  to  whose  mem- 
bers, in  succeeding  years»  several  of  the  moat  brilliant  dis- 
coveries are  due. 

In  the  fifteenth  oentury  the  sect  of  chemical  phyaicians 
arose,  and  their  doctrines,  under  the  bold  advocacy  of 
Paracelsus,  who  publicly  burnt  tho  writings  of  Galen,  ob- 
tained considerable  credit  and  numerous  supporters.  Their 
main  asaertion  was  that  the  operations  of  the  living  body 
are  entirely  governed  by  the  same  chemical  laws  as  obtain 
in  inorganic  matter ;  ana  the  works  of  all  the  writers  of  the 
fifteenth  century  are  filled  with  ar^ments  in  auppori  either 
of  this  doctrine  or  of  the  more  antient  tenets  of  Gslen.  The 
Galanists  were  of  ooune  the  more  learned  party,  who  were 
well  versed  in  the  antient  books ;  while  the  chemists  were 
chiefly  those  who  were  more  practically  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  that  newly  disooverod  science.  Neither  party  can  be  said 
to  have  much  advanced  the  knowledge  of  medicine ;  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  most  important  im- 
provement commenced  in  the  diluent  mnd  accurate  study 
of  anatomy  by  Vesalius  [VssaliusL  who,  disregarding  the 
general  obloauy  which  he  incurred*  carefully  studied  the 
structure  of  tne  most  important  parts  of  the  human  body. 

From  the  time  of  Vesalius,  tho  study  of  anatomy  was  di- 
ligently pursued,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  rewarded  by  several  of  the  moat  interesting  and 
important  discoveries ;  as  that  of  the  circulation  by  Uarvey 


of  respiration  by  Halpighi  [Malpiobi],  and  nuiDerow 
others.  Among  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  may  be  enumerated  Glisson.  Bartholin, 
Rudbeck,  Fabririua,  Hooke,  Sylvini^  Willia,  Riulanus. 
Fallopius,  and  Bellini.  All  of  them  were  employed  m  the 
diligent  pursuit  of  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge; 
and,  somewhat  later,  Sydenham  again  intiuduced  a  truly 
Uippocratic  mode  of  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease in  its  symptoms,  causes,  and  eflecti^  and  in  the  influaoce 
of  remediea  upon  it.  By  the  combined  eflbrta  of  the 
tomists  and  the  practical  physiciana,  medicine  in  this 
tury  made  the  most  remarkable  progress,  although  it  was 
in  some  measure  checked  by  the  attempted  apphimtio«  of 
the  laws  of  mechanics  (then,  from  the  discoveries  of  Netrtoa 
and  others,  the  dominant  science)  to  the  explanation  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  living  body.  The  iatro-math«ma« 
ticians,  as  those  who  supported  this  theory  were  called,  mtm 
long  engaged  with  the  chemists,  »ho  had  already  eoaqayercd 
the  Galen  ists ;  and  to  these  rival  sects  was  then  added  that 
of  the  Viulists,  founded  by  Van  Hdmont  [Beusokt, 
Van^  which  at  last  obtained  cemplete  aseendaoor  over 
both.  The  VitalisU  held  that  there  is  in  the  living  body  a 
nrinciple  (upon  which  different  membera  of  the  seel  eon- 
ferred  different  hypothetical  appellations)  which  praaidea 
over  and  directs  all  the  proceaiei  ot  the  living  body,  and  m 
directly  opposed  to  the  influence  of  chemical  and  meebau- 
cal  agents.  Stahl,  Hoffmann,  and  Boerhaave  were  of  tina 
school,  though  each  cooaidecably  modiled  the  opininas  of 
its  founder. 

Amongthe  pupils  of  Boefhaafe  w#ra  Van  Swietea  and 
Haller.  The  former  adopted  the  hypothetical  apirit  of  iIm 
school  too  closely  to  ada  mudi  of  real  value  to  raedral 
science;  but  the  latter  may  be  fkirlv  conskred  to  bate 
done  more  for  it  than  any  other  single  individual.  Btion 
the  time  of  Haller,  the  cases  of  Harvey,  Gliaseo,  Halpighi, 
and  others,  who  devoted  tbemselvea  to  the  aisple  nhaeiiar 
tion  of  fiuOa  and  the  evident  deductions  from  theai,  www 
exceptional ;  but  since  his  time,  the  exceptions  have  rather 
been  thoae  who,  with  a  comparative  neglect  of  ofaaorvmtioii« 
have  endeavoured  only  to  find  or  support  aoose  theivrj  bjr 
which  all  the  phenomena  they  met  with  might  seam  «x* 
plained.  Bailer's  contemnorary  CuUen  [Cullbn^  thoo^ 
he  yielded  much  more  to  toeory,  was  of  eminent  senrioe  in 
the  study  of  practical  medicine ;  and  his  opponent  Bmvn 
is  acknowledged  to  have  introduced  many  itseful  leaaona  in 
the  sanse  branch  of  the  atudy. 

With  the  gradual  oblivion  of  the  hypotheses  of  botk 
Cullen  and  Brown,  the  theoretical  atudy  of  nediciae  mmf 
be  considered  to  have  entirely  ceased,  and  in  the  prsaent 
day  we  may  certainly  be  aaid  to  he  without  any  general  im- 
dical  theory.  From  the  time  of  Haller,  medinne  haa  nc- 
c^uired  more  and  more  nearly  the  charaeter  of  a  srienea  of 
simple  observation  and  the  patient  inveatigation  of  faela^ 
Its  history  would  therefore  consist  of  little  moie  cfaaa  a  re* 
cital  of  successive  disooveriei^  each  perhana  amall  when 
compared  with  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  atdJ  wieK- 
plored,  yet  altogether  so  nomeroua  that  even  a  aketeli  of 
them  could  not  be  here  introduced.  The  neder  mnaa 
therefore  be  referred  to  the  several  artidea  on  the  difcieiit 
branches  of  medicine  and  its  eoUatatal  acienreSfc  and  to  tbe 
lives  of  those  who  have  been  meat  conspicuoiu  far  thair 
discoveries. 

HEDICK,  a oormption of  lledica^  iaaoaae^iea  »• 
different  plants  belonging  to  the  Papilionaceoua  diviaion  ef 
the  Leguminous  cffder.  Black  mediok  is  Medioage  L»s- 
Una:  purple  medick  is  II.  satira,  or  lucerne ;  yellow  MedM 
isllfalcata.  They  an  all  agricultnral  plania,  and  of  eon- 
aiderable  value,  but  luoerae  is  the  only  one  genenUy  ca&- 
Uvated.  [LccnNx.]  Black  medick.  alao  called  Ueck 
nonsuch,  is  sometimes  sown  by  laraiers  tm  dry  gravelly 
soil  as  the  commenoementof  a  paaturage;  wnleaa  sheep  fa4 
it  lives  only  for  a  couple  of  yeara^  but  during  that  tuna  ia 
aflbrda  a  crop,  and  wnen  it  diea  ofl^  the  perennial  gtMBoa 
aown  with  it  cover  the  land  and  take  ita  pleoe;  bwt 
if  closely  fed  by  sheep  or  other  ammala^  it  beeomea  a  tr«o 
perennial,  and  forma  a  valuable  part  of  the  berbena.  Itn 
name  is  derived,  not  flpom  the  colour  of  the  fleweia.  mr  Ibov 
are  vellow,  but  from  that  of  the  pods,  which  are  onrra^, 
black,  and  clustered  together  at  the  ends  ef  the  kraiwihsn 
That  it  should  be  auppesed  to  be  the  sane  aa  hep  teefod 


[UartiyI  of  the  absorbents  by  Asellius,  of  the  process  \  on  agriculture;  this  latter  plant 


would  have  aoaroely  been  credible,  did  we  not 
denoe  of  the  fact  in  one  of  the  beet  of  oer  ~ 
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tnd  Somen ;  but  thd  latter,  when  the  pods  are  ripe,  cover 
tbem  orer  in  auch  m  iniT  oa  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a 
bend  of  hop-flofwert.  Yellow  roedick  is  onlv  grown  in  very 
poev  M^  in  aome  ports  of  Europe ;  in  England  it  is  not  an 
agTioaUoral  plasty  but  is  found  wild  on  the  tops  of  old  walls 
and  on  antient  raiDS«  which  it  clothes  with  a  green  herbage, 
and  thus  enneas  its  fitness  ibr  the  most  sterile  places^  where 
tfaert  is  room  fo  its  long  roots  to  extend  themselves.  Tree 
mediek  (Medicagoarborea)  is  a  large  bush  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  and  was  doubtleea  the  plant  called  Cytisus  by  the 
Ronana. 

MEDINA.    [AmABiA.1 

MEDITERRANEAN  (ot  Midland-Seah  the  name  of 
the  te«  between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  west  and 
the  Dardanelles  and  Syria  to  the  east  This  sea  was  an- 
tiently  called  The  Sea,  or  the  Great  Sea,  by  the  Jews.  The 
Gceeks  do  mot  aeem  lo  have  bad  any  general  name  for  the 
Meditertanean :  Herodotus  calls  it '  this  sea  (i.  185) ;  and 
Strabo  ealla  it  *  the  sea  within  the  columns,'  that  is,  within 
the  Straits  of  Gibcaltar  (121,  491,  Casanb.).  Mela  calls  the 
whole  aea  br  the  name  '  our  sea'  inottrum  mare),  and  ob- 
sorrea  that  dififfent  parts  have  their  several  names.  Pliny 
appears  to  hart  no  general  name  for  it.  The  term  Mediter- 
nuMaa  la  not  applied  to  this  sea  by  any  classical  Latin 
writer.  It  was  called  bakr-roum,  or  the  sea  of  Rome,  by 
the  Arsba. 

The  Mediterfaneali  is  comprised  between  the  parallels  of 
ao*  ly  and  4y  60^,  and  the  meridians  of  S""  30'  W.  and  36** 
10^  E.  The  distance  fh)m  Gibraltar  to  the  farthest  shore  of 
Syria  is  MOO  miles,  and  Uie  narrowest  part,  between  Sicily 
and  Africa,  ia  79  miles  across.  The  Mediterranean,  in- 
eludiag  the  isUimIs,  occapies  an  area  of  734,000  square 
milaa.  The  snrftoe  of  oonntry  of  which  it  receives  the 
drainage  is  very  difficult  to  estimate,  but  may  be  assumed 
lo  exewd  this  quantity.  On  the  shores  of  this  sea  have 
been  tninsaeted  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  its  character  seems  to  mark  it  as  the 
theatre  b«st  adapted  lo  the  complete  and  rapid  civilization 
of  the  race.  From  the  great  diversity  of  soil  and  produc- 
tions, un^r  a  varied  and  fiivourable  climate,  the  colonists, 
from  whatevar  points  they  first  proceeded,  would  soon  ac- 
f|nire  those  difierent  habits  nnder  which  their  several  ener- 
giea  and  cansbilities  would  be  developed.  The  comparative 
shortness  of  tha  distances  of  the  several  places,  by  render- 
ing navigation  easy  and  pleasant  in  small  and  imperfect 
veisels,  wonld,  t^  fhcilitating  intercourse  from  an  early 
period,  tend  to  d^use  and  to  promote  civilization ;  while 
eommeroe,  by  bringing  together  men  of  different  habits, 
manners,  and  languages,  and  thus  circulating  practical  in- 
formation, would  supply  the  materials  fi>r  the  perfection  of 
the  arta  and  sciences. 

As  a  nottoe  even  of  a  cursory  kind,  of  countries  and  cities 
whose  history  is  connected  with  almost  every  history  in  the 
world,  would  greatlv  exceed  our  limits,  we  shall  confine 
ours^¥Cs  almost  entirsly  to  those  points  which  concern  our 
subject  as  a  na^  referring  the  reader  for  all  specific  local 
iQlbrnMtion  to  the  particolar  names.  We  shall  therefore 
take  a  short  riew  of  the  shores,  beginning  at  Syria  and 
proceeding  along  Asia  Minor  to  Gibraltar,  and  return  along 
the  eoasis  of  Aftioa  to  Egypt,  noticing  some  remarkable 
bkletioal  points,  the  commerce,  winds,  currents,  and  the 
nltaesa  of  the  water,  and  introducing  slight  references  to 
the  navigation,  antient  and  modem,  and  the  principal  naval 


The  sbotaa  of  Syria,  Ihe  general  name  of  the  country  be- 
tween Anatolia  and  Arabia,  are  mountainous  between  Tri- 
poli sad  Tyre,  bat  present  in  many  places  a  larae  extent  of 
low  and  Hal  eoast.  The  climate  is  excessively  hot  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  winter  often  severe.  The  chief  ports  are  Alex- 
andrerta,  Beyrout,  and  TripoU.  The  trade  is  carried  on  in 
snail  eoastiog  vessels,  bat  under  the  oppressive  and  igno- 
laat  government  of  the  Turkish  pashas  it  is  very  small. 
Tyre,  and  Sidon,  afterwards  still  more  famous,  are  reduced 
to  iddng  Tillages.  Though  the  country  was  antiently  in- 
habited above  Mennt  Gaimel  by  the  Phcenicians^  but  few 
mUmM  monnments  have  been  found  bearing  inscriptions. 

The  eoaat  of  Anatolia,  the  west  portion  of  Asia  Minor, 
is  aMmntainons,  ristng  in  some  parts  Tcry  near  the  sea  to 
7009  and  SOtO  feet  It  is  now  a  Turkish  province.  About  20 
Wagiiaa  from  the  nearest  eoaat  of  Syria  is  the  island  of 
pyprttSte  where  the  greatest  number  of  Ph®nieian  insorip- 
linas  km  been  found,  thon^  none  of  a  date  prior  to  three 
Motwiii  balbiw  Cbriit.    The  island  of  Caudia>  the  name 


given  by  the  Venetians  to  the  antient  Crete,  is  highly  fertile, 
productive,  and  beautiful,  but  has  little  trade.  The  city  of 
Candia  stands  in  the  port  of  the  same  name ;  Suda  is  a  fine 
port.  The  island  of  Rhodes,  celebrated  for  the  first  code  of 
maritime  laws,  for  its  schools  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
end  in  the  wars  of  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem  against  the 
Turks,  is  situated  off  the  south-west  corner  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It  produces  wine, 
firuit,  and  pine-timber. 

The  numerous  islands  in  tlie  sea  called  the  Mgevin  Sea, 
between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  forming  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  are  in  general  verdant  and  picturesque,  and 
afford  delightful  sailing  in  summer,  but  they  are  subject 
to  venr  heavy  squalls.  The  sides  of  the  islands  being  steep, 
and  the  water  very  deep,  there  are  in  general  no  anchor- 
ages but  in  particular  places.  Delos,  celebrated  for  its 
temple  and  oracle,  was  long  an  emporium  of  commerce,  and 
was  at  one  time  noted  for  its  trade  in  slaves.  It  declined  in 
the  wars  of  Mithridates.  Scio,  a  high  and  beauti^l  island, 
covered  with  the  gardens  of  the  Greek  merchants,  of  whom 
it  was  the  favourite  resort,  was  devastated  by  the  Turks  in 
1822.  Milo  is  the  residence  of  the  pilots  of  the  Archipelago. 
The  Archipelago  and  its  coasts  contain  many  high  moun- 
tains, as  Athos,  6774  feet  high,  and  many  others.  Smyrna, 
a  place  of  high  antiquity,  is  the  ^reat  commercial  entrepCt 
of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  chief  exports  are  silk,  drugs, 
and  firuits,  for  which  ships  carry  manufactured  goods,  sugar. 
corn,  &c  Tenedos,  opposite  the  site  of  Troy,  retains  its 
antient  name. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  sea  is  Salonica,  a  large  city  of 
70,000  inhabitants,  at  the  head  of  a  bav.  The  anchorage 
is  good  and  the  trade  considerable,  but  there  is  no  harbour. 
The  islands  Spezzia.  Hydra,  and  Poros,  which  are  near  the 
coast  of  the  Morea,  have  become  distinguished  of  late  years 
for  maritime  enterprise. 

The  coast  of  the  Morea,  the  antient  Peloponnesus,  is 
mountainous,  some  of  the  summits  exceeding  6000  feet. 
The  country  is  verdant  and  of  an  agreeable  aspect,  but  not 
well  wooded ;  the  productions  are  numerous,  but  the  trade 
small.  It  was  given  up  by  the  Turks  in  1830,  to  form  a 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece.  Corinth,  at  the  head 
of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  isthmus  which  joins 
IdTadia  to  the  Morea,  formerly  renowned  as  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  luxurious  of  cities,  is  now  a  small  town  exhi- 
biting a  few  remains  of  its  antient  architecture.  Athens, 
beyond  the  isthmus,  is  the  most  populous  town  of  Greece, 
and  has  been  increasing  in  importance  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Otho,  the  first  king  of  Modern 
Greece.    It  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade. 

The  coast  of  Albania,  including  the  antient  Illyricum,  is 
more  mountainous  and  rugged :  the  natives  are  barbarous, 
and  more  athletic  than  those  to  the  southward.  It  is  now 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece ;  it  has  but  little  trade.  The 
known  harbours  are  Antivari,  Dulcigno,  Durazzo,  Valona, 
Parga,  and  Prevesa.  Off  this  coast  and  the  Morea  lie  the 
Ionian  Islands.  The  principal  one,  CJorfii,  the  antient  Cor- 
cyra,  is  the  seat  of  government,  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  and  which  is 
placed  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  by  the  treatv 
of  Vienna,  1814.  Corfu  is  picturesque,  fertile,  aud  wooded. 
Cefalonia  has  a  more  dreary  aspect:  it  contains  a  mountain 
5380  ieet  high,  which  is  a  conspicuous  seamark.  Inside 
Cefalonia  is  Ithaca,  now  called  Teaki,  the  native  place  of 
Ulysses.  The  fertile  island  of  Zante,  famous  for  its  cur- 
rants, is  ta  the  southward.  Proceeding  to  the  northward 
we  enter  the  Adriatic,  the  entrance  of  which  is  40  miles 
broad.  The  shores  of  Dalmatia  and  Istria  afford  numerous 
fine  harbours,  and  are  covered  towards  the  interior  with 
extensive  forests  of  timber,  much  of  which  is  fine  oak.  In 
Dalmatia  is  Ragusa,  formerly  a  republic,  and  a  neutral  port, 
and  whose  flag,  prior  to  the  French  revolution,  was  known 
even  to  our  own  shores.  Above  Ragusa  the  eastern  shores 
are  studded  with  islands  affording  good  anchorage. 

The  Greeks,  especially  the  Hydriotes,  are  active  sailors. 
They  employ  small  vessels,  half-decked,  which  both  sail 
and  pull,  but  they  seldom  venture  to  sea  exoept  in  fine 
weather  or  with  a  fair  wind.  The  trade  to  the  Black  Sea  is 
chiefly  carried  on  in  Greek  bottoms. 

Trieste,  the  chief  port  of  Austria,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
city,  and  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  exports  wool,  tobacco, 
and  the  inroauce  of  the  mines  of  Hungary.  It  is  a  free  port. 

Venice,  founded  in  the  fifth  century  upon  numerous  small 
low  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Poi  celebrated  as  the  entre- 
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p6t  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  Levant, 
which  was  at  its  maximum  about  the  fourteenth  century,  is 
still  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  though  iU  wealth  and 
commerce  have  declined.  The  chief  exports  are  corn,  tim- 
ber, silk,  glass,  &c.  It  has  very  fine  and  extensive  fisheries. 
Off  Malamocco,  the  port  of  Venice,  is  a  bar,  across  which 
line-of-battle  ships  built  there  have  been  conveyed  in  a 
kind  of  floating-dock  called  a  cameL  Durine  the  melting 
of  the  snows  in  spring  the  ft«shes  of  the  Po  render  the 
waters  nearly  fVesh  or  brackish  to  a  considerable  distance  at 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  This  sea  is  subject  to  hard 
northerly  gales,  called  bonu,  especially  in  winter,  which 
last  three  days,  giving  warning  of  their  approach.  These 
winds  are  very  dangerous  on  the  Italian  or  western  shore 
to  leeward.  The  coasting  trade  of  the  Adriatic  is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  Austrian  vessels  and  those  of  the  Papal  States. 
The  vessels  employed  are  mostly  trabaculos,  a  kind  of  lug- 
ger, and  seltees,  small  vessels  of  one  mast.  The  chief  ports 
of  the  coast  of  Italy  which  bounds  the  west  side  of  the 
Adriatic  are  Ancona  and  Brindisi.  Ravenna,  formerly  cele- 
brated as  a  port,  is  now  five  miles  inland. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  forms  the  south  part  of 
Italy,  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery. 
Its  chief  exports  are  ohve-oil,  silk,  and  wine.  Naples,  the 
capital,  would  become  a  place  of  great  trade,  but  for  the 
system  of  duties  and  commercial  restrictions.  The  bay  of 
Naples,  with  Vesuvius  rising  to  the  height  of  3880  feet,  the 
city  along  the  shore,  the  clear  Italian  sky  reflected  in  the 
expanse  of  water,  the  picturesque  islands,  and  that  bril- 
liancy of  general  effect  which  is  due  to  the  increase  of  light 
caused  by  an  approach  of  some  degrees  towards  the  equa- 
tor, is  one  of  those  places  which  our  tourists  are  fond  of  de- 
scribing ;  but  to  the  eye  familiar  with  the  gorgeous  magni- 
ficence of  the  tropics,  the  spectacle  is  one  of  lesser  dignity. 
The  island  of  Sicily  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world, 
but  under  the  joint  effects  of  demoraliiation,  bad  laws,  and 
the  indolence  of  the  government,  its  resources  are  not  de- 
veloped. Amonff  the  chief  sources  of  commerce  is  the 
tunny  fishery.  Tiiese  fish  enter  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
spring,  keeping  by  the  European  shore,  and  leave  it  again 
at  the  close  of  the  year  by  the  coast  of  Africa,  lliey 
are  caught  in  nets  so  contrived  that  the  fish  are  driven 
into  small  compartments,  where  they  are  struck  and  killed. 
The  sword-fish  is  pursued  and  struck  with  a  spear  havinj^ 
a  line  fast  to  the  head,  with  which  the  fish  is  played  till  it 
is  wearied  out,  in  the  manner  described  by  Strabo  (i.  24, 
Casaub.).  Anchovies  are  taken  along  the  shores  of  Sicily, 
and  the  murex  purpura  is  found.  Messina  is  the  great  com- 
mercial city  and  port,  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Zancle. 
Scylla  is  considered  in  these  days  as  an  ordinary  rock,  but 
Charybdis  is  a  vortex  which  might,  on  occasions,  prove 
dangerous  to  a  small  vessel.  The  chief  danger  of  the  Faro 
is  now  considered  to  be  merely  the  baffling  winds  in  a  cur- 
rent running  ftom  two  to  five  miles  an  hour,  in  water  too 
deep  for  anchoring,  and  subject  to  sudden  squalls.  Messina 
is  famous  for  the  optical  illusion  called /aia  morgana;  and 
on  the  coasts  a  sudden  rising  and  subsidence  of  Uie  water  is 
experienced,  which  is  call^  marobia.  There  are  no  har- 
bours on  the  south  coast,  which  is  low.  The  spacious  har- 
bour of  Syracuse  on  the  east  coast  is  often  used  as  a  refuge 
in  gales  of  wind.  In  the  river,  the  Anapus,  the  papyrus 
grows  abundantly.  The  seamen  of  Sicily  are  hardy  and 
oouraeeous.  Mount  iEtna,  10,880  feet  high,  is  a  conspicu- 
ous object  in  these  seas.  Among  the  Lipari  or  ifiolian 
Islands  is  the  constantly  burning  mountain  of  Stromboli, 
which  rises  like  a  steep  cone  from  the  sea,  and  is  a  very  in- 
teresting object  at  night  Ustica  produces  the  best  vegeta- 
ble soda. 

The  principal  port  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  chief  com- 
mercial city  of  Italy,  is  Leghorn,  which  ia  a  fne  port,  and 
one  of  the  principal  depots  for  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea. 
The  principal  exports  are  silk,  oil,  Carrara  marble,  alabaster, 
straw  for  hats,  and  wine.  The  coasting  trade  is  carried  on 
in  small  lulian  vessels.  Genoa,  once  the  capital  of  a  re- 
public, but  now  a  Sardinian  province,  is  celebrated  for  the 
number  and  beauty  of  its  marble  edifices.  The  harbour  is 
artificial  The  port  is  free,  and  the  commerce  increasing. 
The  chief  productions  are  olive^oil,  rice,  velvet,  &e.  The 
sailors  are  said  to  be  among  the  hardieat  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

^^  ,**•  *®  *^  south-west  of  Italy  was  antientl^  named 
from  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  are  among  those  nations  who 
once  possessed  tha  maritime  power  of  the  Meditemnean. 


The  chief  port  on  the  south  ooast  of  France  is  ManciUt, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhdne,  said  to  have  been  foiuided  l^ 
a  colony  of  Pbocsans,  who,  from  the  great  trading  frctUtin 
of  the  place,  extended  their  possessions  along  the  shores  on 
both  Sides.  Amongst  these  are  Frejus,  where  Booapane 
embarked  for  Elba  in  1814 ;  and  Cannes,  where  lie  laadcd 
from  Elba  in  1815.  The  MarseiUois  have  been  reoowonl 
as  navigators.  The  principal  exports  are  silk  and  wion; 
there  is  a  great  and  increasing  traae;  and  from  &000  to  Met 
ships  arrived  in  1 83 1 .  In  the  freshes  of  the  Rhdne  the  frc*.h 
water  may  be  skimmed  far  out  at  sea.  Lord  ExiBMMiih'i 
fleet  watered  in  this  manner  in  the  late  war. 

Toulon  is  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  Franco.  The  Gulf 
of  Lions,  like  all  the  gulfii  on  the  north  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  subject  to  violent  gales  from  the  norlbwud, 
which  sometimes  last  three  days. 

The  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  lying  north  and 
south,  extend  over  80  leagues  of  the  sea  between  Genoa  aud 
Tunis.  The  climate  of  Sardinia  is  mild,  and  the  soil  fgrtik. 
It  exports  com,  salted  provisions,  and  flruit  The  naum 
of  the  interior  are  savage.  The  Sardinians  have  few  veaseb 
of  their  own,  the  trade,  even  to  the  fisheries,  being  earned 
on  by  foreigners,  principally  Genoese.  The  shipping  n 
chiefly  French  from  Marseille.  Corsica  is  mountainous,  riswg 
in  some  parts  upwards  of  8000  Ibet :  it  prodoces  nemriy  the 
same  articles  as  Sardinia,  together  with  marbles  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Ajaocio,  situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
is  remarkable  as  the  birthplace  of  Bonaparte.  The  small 
island  of  Malta,  composed  chiefly  of  calcareoua  sandstone, 
is,  fVom  its  situation  m  the  narrow  sea  between  Sicily  and 
Africa,  and  its  excellent  harbour,  the  great  naval  atatioo  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  second  in  importance  to  Gibraltar. 
The  island  is  productive,  and  the  populatkm  dense.  Malta 
was  ceded  to  the  English  in  1814.  The  Maltese  are  active 
sailors  and  expert  divers ;  their  vessels  are  small  and  open. 

The  east  ooast  of  Spain  presents  numerous  harbours,  and 
a  highly  fertile  but  not  well  wooded  eoast  The  chief  pro- 
ducts are  wine  and  olives  and  wool.  The  coast  is  partieolarly 
adapted  to  navigation  by  steam-vessels ;  but  the  distorbed 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  commercial  restrictions,  which 
do  not  allow  foreign  steam-vessels  to  ply,  keep  the  trade  in 
a  verv  low  state.  The  chief  ports  are  Valencia,  which  ia  a 
verv  handsome  city ;  Cartagena,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
hartwurs  in  the  world;  Barcelona,  not  adapted  to  Urge 
ships;  Alicant,  and  Malaga. 

The  Balearic  Islands,  Majorca,  Minorca,  with  Iviaa,  one 
of  the  Pityus9,  now  under  the  Spanish  government,  nru- 
dnce  wine,  com,  fruit,  and  some  manufactures.  The  ouef 
harbours  are  Palma  and  Port  Mahon. 

Gibraltar,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  OMmntain,  14M 
feet  high,  is  a  nlace  of  extraordinary  strength.  From  lu 
situation,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  straits  dividing  Spain 
from  Africa,  which  are  only  eleven  miles  across,  Gibrmliar 
is  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  been  the  object  of 
violent  contests,  the  last  of  which  terminated  in  17b3. 
leaving  it  in  the  possession  of  the  British.  It  is  a  free 
port,  but  not  a  place  of  very  great  trade,  and  smugf^ii^  is 
extensively  earned  on.  A  constant  current  sets  throttgh 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  tram  the  Atlantic  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  three  miles  an  hour,  and  is  felt  as  fkr  asCabo  de  Gata  in 
Spain,  150  miles  distant  Dr.  Halley  supposed  this  enfueat 
required  to  supply  the  loss  bv  evaporation,  considering  tbac 
the  rivers  which  flow  into  this  sea  were  not  sofBeicai  fbr 
the  purpose.  The  writers  of  the  *  £nc)-clopMie  Methodione*' 
on  tne  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  waters  earrica  off 
by  evaporation,  and  returned  again  in  the  form  of  raia. 
would  be  precisely  the  same  for  the  sea  outside  and  insids 
the  straits;  and  tliat  the  numerous  rivers  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  bringing  down  the  waters  of  distant  mountaioeos 
regions,  would  cause  a  supply  in  exoess,  which  would  le- 
quire  an  outward  current  tocarrv  it  off*.  It  had  been  takea 
lor  granted  that  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  must  be 
Salter  than  that  of  the  ocean,  in  conseqnenee  of  the  cootiaual 
supply  of  this  current,  and  it  had  been  stated  to  be  eo  » 
the  proportion  of  41  to  38.  Dr.  Mareet  however  feund  no 
difference.  The  saltness  fUrnishes  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  Mr.  Tennant  suggested  that  a  comparison  of  the 
density  at  great  depths  would  decide  the  fact  of  a  oootmy 
or  outward  current  below,  sinoe,  if  the  density  or  ioereete 
of  saltness  increased  with  the  depth,  it  would  naittralh 
follow  that  a  much  slower  eurrent  below  would  be  suffftoeet 
to  carry  off*  the  excesa  of  salt  left  by  evaporation.  Cape 
Smyth,  at  the  suggettmi  of  Dr.  WoUastom  obtained 
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llrom  tlie  depth  of  400  or  500  fathoms,  and  at  AHO  and  680 
niAes  fVom  the  straits,  in  which  Dr.  Marcet  detected  no  in- 
«sreaae  of  salt ;  but  in  the  water  drawn  from  670  fathoms 
depth,  at  only  50  miles  from  the  strait,  he  fbund  four  times 
the  usual  quantity  of  saline  matter ;  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  a  current  below  of  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
an  hour  would  prevent  any  increase  in  the  saltness  of  the 
sea.  It  maT  be  worth  while  to  mention  also  that  a  stor}'  is 
told  of  a  ship  which  sunk  at  Ceuta,  opposite  Gibraltar, 
having  reappeared  two  miles  farther  to  the  westward. 
(/%t7.  Tran*.,  1819, 1822,  1829.) 

Tangier  is  a  seaport  of  Marocco.  Ceuta,  opposite  Gib- 
raltar, is  a  fortress  of  great  strength.  The  African  shore 
from,  this  place  to  Tripoli  is  hilly,  and  in  some  places  sandy 
and  sterile ;  but  the  country  in  the  interior  is  highly  fertile, 
though  without  woods.  Algiers,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
or  state,  is  a  place  of  great  strength. 

Tunis,  the  most  populous  city  of  Afnca  after  Cairo,  stands 
at  the  bottom  of  an  extensive  bay,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  shallow  lake  of  intense  saltness,  from  the  continued 
evaporation  under  a  hot  sun,  and  on  which  are  seen  great 
numbent  of  flamingoes  of  a  brilliant  red  plumage.  The 
chief  trade  is  with  Marseille,  to  which  the  inhabitants  export 
eoni,  the  product  of  these  fertile  countries  now,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  antient  Carthoge.  The  ruins  of  Carthage,  east 
of  Tunis,  and  distant  10  miles,  with  the  cisterns,  where  the 
ground  is  strewed  with  small  thin  pieces  of  verd  antique  and 
red  porphyrr,  are  not  the  remains  of  the  antient  city,  but, 
of  that  which  was  built  afterwards  by  the  Romans. 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  low  shelving  shores  of  parts 
of  these  coasts  the  strone  northerly  winds  do  not  blow  home, 
and  Uuit  accordingly  a  ship  may  bear  up  on  a  lee  shore  and 
snchor  in  smooth  water. 

Tripoli  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name. 

Proceeding  towards  Barca,  the  antient  Ptolemais,  we  pass 
the  Gulf  of  Sydra,  or  Greater  Syrtis,  an  object  of  so  much 
dread  to  the  antient  seamen  on  account  of  marshes  and  sea- 
monsters.  Capt.  Smyth,  who  examined  this  coast,  ibund 
that  these  terrors  were  poetical  exaggerations  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  navigating  a  low  and  dangerous  bight  Passing 
the  desert  shores  of  Libya,  we  arrive  at  Alexandria,  founded 
on  a  sandy  neck  of  land  by  Alexander  the  Great,  whose 
sagacity  pointed  oat  the  situation  as  eminently  adapted  to 
commerce. 

Alexandria,  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  commercial 
cities  that  ever  existed,  began  to  decline  with  the  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens.  Under  these  warlike  people  the 
maritime  trade  of  the  East  passed  to  the  shores  of  Syria, 
and  Alexandria  further  declined  as  Cairo  flourished.  The 
trade  however  is  still  considerable :  the  chief  exports  are 
ootton,  flax,  drugs,  spices,  &c.  The  ports  of  Cairo,  on  the  low 
and  fertile  shores  of  the  delta  at  tne  mouth  of  the  Nile,  are 
Rosetta  and  Damietta.  Fresh  water  may  be  skimmed  two 
or  three  miles  outside  the  Damietta  mouth. 

The  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  must  no  doubt  be 
of  very  early  date.  The  story  of  Minos  destroying  pirates 
(Thucyd.,  I  4)  Ukes  for  granted  the  fact,  that  there  must 
have  been  merchant  vessels  carrying  something  worth  steal- 
ing from  the  earliest  recorded  period.  If  with  Strabo  we 
take  for  granted  the  accuracy  of  Homer's  descriptions,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  Greeks  knew  everything  that 
eould  have  been  known  to  everv  other  nation  at  that  time ; 
and  the  stories  told  of  the  jealousv  with  which  the  Phce 
nieians  and  Carthaginians  guarded  their  discoveries,  prove 
at  least  that  geographical  knowledge  was  not  common  pro- 
perty ;  and  with  regard  to  these  very  nations,  the  knowledge 
which  the  Greeks  could  have  had  of  them,  among  other 
haibarians,  must  have  been  inferior  to  that  which  we  possess 
in  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  Scriptures  alone.  The  story 
of  Utica  having  been  established  130  years  before  Carthage, 
proves  a  regular  communication  between  this  place  and 
Syria  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1200  miles ;  and  we  may 
conclude  that  occasional  voyages  of  these  enterprising 
people  had  already  extended  the  bounds  of  knowledge  far 
Beyond  these  limits. 

If  the  precise  time  of  the  discovery  of  places  lying,  as  it 
were,  in  the  thoroughfare  of  this  sea,  is  so  uncertain,  the 
histories  of  the  places  in  the  deep  bays  of  the  northern 
shores  must  be  still  more  obscure :  we  shall  therefore  give 
at  once  a  alight  sketch  of  the  geography  of  this  sea  from 
Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  fiist  century. 

The  stadium  adopted  by  Strabo  was  that  of  Eratosthenes, 
700  stadia  making  l""  of  latitude. or  of  longitude  on  the 


equator,  or  60  nautical  miles;  hence  a  stadium  is  0'0867 
of  a  nautical  mile,  this  last  being  about  60d2  feet. 

The  Mediterranean  was  divided  into  three  basins :  the 
first  comprised  the  sea  between  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
and  Sicily ;  the  second,  between  Sicily  and  Rhodes ;  and 
the  third,  between  Rhodes  and  the  shores  of  Syria. 

Strabo  supposed  that  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  36i° 
passed  through  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  StVincent), 
between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (or  Gibraltar  and  Ccula), 
dividing  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  middle  of  its 
breadth,  which  was  believed  by  navigators  to  be  5000  sta- 
dia, or  429  nautical  miles,  from  the  gulf  of  Lions  to  the 
shore  of  Africa,  but  which  measures  only  330.  The  sea  here 
however  lies  altogether  to  the  north  of  this  parallel ;  and 
hence,  as  the  configuration  of  the  European  shores  seems 
to  have  been  tolerably  good,  the  coast  of  Africa  must  have 
been  proportionally  distorted.  This  parallel  was  earned 
throueh  the  straits  of  Sicily.  Rhodes,  and  the  gulf  of  Issus, 
now  the  gulf  of  Scanderoon. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  supposition,  he  placed  Mar 
seille  to  the  southward  instead  of  the  northward  of  Byzan- 
tium. He  supposed  Sardinia  and  Corsica  to  lie  north-west 
and  south-east  instead  of  north  and  south,  and  made  the 
distance  of  Sardinia  from  the  coast  of  Africa  2400  stadia,  or 
205  miles,  instead  of  100,  which  is  the  true  distance.  From 
theCk)lurons  of  Hercules  to  the  straits  of  Sicily  he  considers 
to  be  12,000  stadia,  or  1028  miles:  it  is  only  about  800. 

From  Cape  Passaro  (Pachynum)  to  the  west  extreme  of 
Crete  he  considered  4500  stadia,  or  386  miles ;  it  measures 
400  :  and  he  supposed  the  length  of  Crete  2000  stadia,  or 
171  miles,  the  true  length  being  140  miles.  He  supposed 
that  a  line  drawn  through  Bvzantium,  the  middle  of  the 
Propontis,  the  Hellespont,  and  along  the  capes  of  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  would  coincide  with  the  meridian:  this 
error  placed  Byzantium  too  far  to  the  north,  and  not  far 
enough  to  the  east.  From  Alexandria  to  the  east  end  of 
Crete  he  considered  3000  stadia,  or  257  miles:  it  measures 
about  290.  From  Alexandria  to  Rhodes  he  made  3600 
stadia,  or  308  miles :  it  measures  320.  He  supposed  the 
head  of  the  Greater  Syrtis  to  be  1 000  stadia,  or  86  miles,  to 
the  south  of  Alexandria:  it  is  about  60.  From  Cape 
Acamas  (the  west  point  of  Cyprus)  to  Cape  Khelidonia,  he 
made  1900  stadia,  or  163  miles ;  it  measures  120  and  from 
Cape  Pedalium  (Cape  Greco)  to  Berytus  (Beyroot),he  made 
1500  stadia,  or  129  miles ;  it  measures  90.  From  Rhodes 
to  Issus  he  considered  5000  stadia,  or  429  miles*  it  mea- 
sures 400. 

Many  of  the  latitudes  given  by  Strabo  are  very  near,  that 
is,  within  1 0' ;  those  of  Marseille  and  Byzantium  excepted, 
the  former  being  3*  43'  too  little,  and  the  latter  2°  16'  too 
much.  The  longitudes,  which  were  all  at  that  time  referred 
to  Cape  Sacrum  as  the  first  meridian,  and  the  extreme  west 
point,  as  was  believed,  of  the  known  world,  are  without 
exception  too  small;  that  of  Carthage,  the  nearest  to  the 
truth,  being  1®  9',  and  Alexandria,  the  most  erroneous, 
6°  40',  too  small. 

Fruit  is  an  important  article  in  our  Mediterranean  trade : 
fast-sailing  vessels  are  therefore  employed  to  carry  it,  and  a 

Eremium  is  paid  to  the  first  vessel  arriving  in  the  port  of 
ondon  after  a  certain  period  from  the  commencement  of 
the  season.  Formerly  all  the  British  trade  to  the  Levant 
was  carried  on  by  the  Turkey  Company.  This  was  an  open 
Company,  and  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  IV. 

This  sea  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  no  great  size.  There 
is  a  form  of  rig  peculiar  to  the  lareer  vessels,  called  polacca, 
which  has  originated  in  the  suddenness  and  frequency  of 
squalls,  which  often  require  the  sail  to  be  instantly  taken 
in :  for  this  pui'pose  the  masts  are  made  in  one  piece,  and 
the  topsails,  on  being  lowered,  can  slide  down  without 
inierruption.  The  Mediterranean,  being  studded  with  places 
o»  refuge,  and  in  which  gales,  though  frequent  and  violent, 
never  last  so  long  as  to  wear  the  ship  or  the  spirits  of  the 
men,  and  in  which,  besides,  vessels  have  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  ceased  to  navigate  in  the  winter 
months,  may  indeed  be  favourable  to  training  men  to  a 
certain  degree  of  expert ness  in  managing  boats,  but  could 
never  origmate  that  seamanship  on  the  grand  scale  which 
the  long  and  boisterous  sea-voyages,  the  rugged  and  dan- 
gerous coasts,  and  long  winter  nights,  force  upon  the  har- 
dier sailors  of  the  northern  regions. 

The  winds  have  been  remarked  as  peculiarly  variable  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  three  or  four  vessels  have  often 
been  seen  carrying  different  winds  at  the  same  time.    The 
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•eiraeeo,  or  toutb-eait  wind,  hai  always  been  noted  through- 
out  the  Mediterranean  Lr  iu  depreeaing  effeeU  upon  the 
animal  aytlem,  and  for  a  prejudicial  influence  still  more 
surprising  in  other  wsys.  as  upon  paint  newly  laid  on, 
which  does  not  dry  afterwards.  It  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  a  gloomy  sky  and  haxe.  In  winter  its  effects 
are  but  slightly  perceirei  Water-spouts  are  very  common, 
and  in  the  month  of  September  the  writer  of  this  article 
saw  sixteen  together  at  one  time. 

The  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  is  without  doubt  very 
ffreat,  the  sea  being  in  most  places  unfathomable ;  and,  un- 
like many  other  great  expanses  of  water  (as  the  Yelbw 
Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  English  Channel),  soundings  are 
comparatively  of  limited  utility. 

The  Mediterranean,  though  poeticaUv  termed  a  '  tideleas 
sea,*  is  not  strictlv  so ;  since  in  its  latitudinal  extent  be- 
tween Venice  ana  the  Lesser  Syrtis  it  experiences  a  rise 
and  fall  of  from  five  to  seven  feet.  Tides  are  also  felt,  but 
somewhat  irregularly,  on  the  sides  of  the  Gibraltar  cur- 
rent, in  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  in  the  Faro  of  Messina; 
and  there  is  a  curious  reciprocal  motion  iu  the  waters  in 
the  ohannel  of  the  Eoripus,  between  Greece  and  Negro- 
pont.  Strong  eurrcnts  occur,  espeeially  near  Venice  and 
the  Faro  of  Messina.  The  Arcbiselago  currents  are  noticed 
in  the  articles  Archipelago  ana  Eubsa.  A  westerly  cur- 
rent sets  alonff  the  coast  of  Karamania.  It  has  been  stated 
that  an  easterly  current  prevails  constantlv  along  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  Egypt,  but  this,  we  believe,  has  not  been  sub- 
stantiated. 

The  Mediterranean  has  been  the  scene  of  some  very 
important  naval  actions.  The  first  sea-fight  on  record  was 
that  between  the  lonians  and  their  own  colony  Corcyra, 
644  B.C.  The  first  engagement  by  sea  which  has  been 
described  was  that  between  the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of 
Darius,  and  the  confederate  Asiatic  Greeks,  before  Miletus, 
493  B.C.  Thirteen  years  after  this  was  the  fiunous  battle 
of  Salamis,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  destroyed. 
Numerous  sea-fiights  took  place  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians,  and  amongst  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  also 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  Among  the  latter 
was  the  action  in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  beat  by  the 
Romans  under  Duillius,  260  B.C.,  and  which  was  the  first 
action  of  the  Romans  at  sea.  The  most  curious  circum- 
stance recorded,  namely,  that  the  Romans  were  entirely 
unpractised  in  sea  affairs,  may  have  been  a  very  good  addi- 
tion to  their  story ;  but  it  is  a  matter  which  we  receive  with 
some  reservation,  since,  as  every  one  knows,  a  mere  lands- 
man cannot  even  stand  up  in  a  boat  on  the  sea  without 
holding  on.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  battle  of  Actium, 
30  B.C.,  in  which  Augustus  triumphed  over  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra ;  that  of  1203,  in  which  the  Latins,  coming  by  sea,  took 
Constantinople;  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  1571,  m  which  Cer- 
vantes fought ;  the  battle  of  Sir  George  Bync ,  in  the  Faro  of 
Messina,  in  1718;  the  drawn  battle  of  Admiral  Byng,  off 
Mahon,  in  1 756 ;  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  1798,  in  which 
Nelson  cut  off  the  communication  between  France  and  the 
expedition  under  Bonaparte,  and  destroyed  the  French  naval 
power  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  passage  upthe  Dardanelles, 
by  Sir  T.  Duckworth,  in  1 808,  to  force  the  Turks  to  asree  to 
a  peace  with  Russia,  which  object  he  failed  to  effect,  though 
he  destroyed  part  of  their  fleet  In  1816  Lord  Exmoutb, 
with  the  combined  Dutch  and  English  fleets,  bombarded 
Algiers,  and  forced  the  dey  to  liberate  the  Christian  pri- 
soners. The  hist  action  of  importance  was  that  in  the  bay 
of  Navarino,  in  which  the  combined  Eng;lish,  French,  and 
Russian  squadrons  destroyed  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
fleets,  whicn  was  followed  by  the  emancipation  of  Greece 
and  the  invasion  of  Turkey  by  the  Russians. 

Though  the  several  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  must  long 
liave  been  intimatelv  known  to  those  frequenting  particular 
places,  yet  a  general  and  accurate  knowledge  of  its  shores 
IS  the  result  of  the  improved  navigation  of  our  own  times. 
In  1 783  Tofino,  the  Spanish  hydiographer,  made  a  survey 
of  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  the  oalearic  Islands,  in  which  he 
empbyed  chronometers.  In  1802  Galiano,  captain  of  a 
Spanish  frigate,  obtained  several  chronometric  differences 
between  important  stations,  as  Naples,  the  Levant,  Alexan- 
dria, the  Bosporus,  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  181 1  Cap- 
tain Beaufort  surveyed  with  ^reat  accuracy  the  coast  of 
Karamania  in  Asia  Minor;  his  fUrther  proceedings  were 
stopped  by  his  being  dangerously  wounded.  About  three 
years  afterwards  Captain  Smyth  commenced,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  in  a  Sicilian  gunboatv  his  extensive  and  valu- 


able surreys  of  great  part  of  the  shorM  both  of  Eurofe  ahA 
Africa,  which  he  completed  in  the  Adventure  in  1824,  wmA 
which  have  appeared  in  his  chart  of  the  Mediterranean 
In  1816  M.  Hell,  with  French  officers  of  engineers,  nuid«  a 
detailed  survey  of  Corsica ;  and  M.  Gauttior  extended  a 
series  of  triangles  over  the  Archipelago.  He  alao  deS«r- 
mined  by  chronometers  manv  positions  on  the  Blaek  8«a. 
A  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Morea  was  made  in  182^31 
by  the  French  under  General  Pelet,  and  the  west  eoaat  oC 
Asia  Minor  has  been  completed  by  Lieutenants  Graves  aimI 
Brock,  of  the  royal  navy,  who  are  employed  in  cosnpletiAf 
the  hydrography  of  the 'Archipelago  and  the  renainiOK 
coasts.  Some  points  of  the  coast  of  Syria  were  determtBAd 
by  M.  Gauttier,  and  plans  of  particular  porta  havA  bAca 
furnished  by  our  own  officers,  but  a  regular  survey  of  tbia 
coast  does  not  exist. 

(SUrabo;  Gosselin,  Ghgr.  d4i  Greet;  Beanlbrt,  JChto- 
mania;  Smyth,   Sidly,  Sardinia;    M'Culloch,  Cgaamer. 
Diet. ;  Connaifsance  aei  Temt,  &c  ) 
MEDLEPAD.    [ANOBRMA.NLAin>.] 
MEDOC.    [GmoNDK.] 
MEDULLA  OBLONGATA.    [Brain.] 
MEDULLA  SPINA'LIS.    rNxRvous  SyitsscO 
MEDULUN,  a  name  which  nas  been  given  by  Dr.  JoIm 
to  the  pith  of  the  sunflower,  &c ;  but  it  does  not  appcv 
that  its  properties  have  been  sufficiently  examined  to  eotttW 
it  to  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  prinoiple. 

MEDU'SA  (ZoologyX  the  Linnean  name  for  a  miim 
of  simple  or  free  AcaUphanM  [Acalsph Jt,  vol  i.1,  vw^ptfly 
known  to  the  British  by  the  name  of  Sem-Umbbert  or 
Sea-nettUtt  extremely  transparent,  difficult  to  obaervA  is 
their  native  element,  and  still  more  diffienlt  to  pcesenn^ 
from  their  gelatinous  and  easily-decomposed  texture.  Theae 
beautiftil  but  evanescent  animals  are  extremely  numerouSk 
swarming  on  many  of  our  coasts  and  in  our  aatnariee,  and 
occurring  in  almost  all  latitudes.  P^ron  and  Lbneor, 
Lamarck*  Cuvier,  Escholtx,  and  others*  La%e  attemptAil 
their  arrangement  with  more  or  less  suecen,  and  the  maI- 
named  autnor  divides  them  into  six  fiimiliea,  Rkizotiomdm, 
MeduiidiB,  Geryonida,  Ocsamda,  Mquorida^  and  B€r*Hi' 
cida.  M.  de  Blainville  makes  them  the  second  clan, 
Arachnodermata,  of  his  Actinogoaria,  and  subdivides  tbAOs 
into  two  orders,  depending  on  the  absence  or  preeeaee  of  a 
solid  piece  as  a  support  for  the  umbrella-like  body  of  the 
animal.  The  genera  of  his  order  Cirrhigrada  (the  tod) 
are  provided  with  this  solid  piece  [Ciriihioradjl,  toL  vii.); 
but  those  of  his  first  order,  Pulmogradot  have  d»  tuck 
support  Under  the  Pulmagrada  he  arranges  the  nnmefosie 
sections  of  the  Medusa,  and  under  that  title  the  reader 
will  find  a  sketch  of  the  most  approved  systems*  and  a  dA* 
scription  and*  illustration  of  some  of  the  moei  remarkable 
forms,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit,  [PuLMOoaAOtA.] 
MEDWAY.    fKKNT.i 

MEERMAN,  GERARD,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  172i, 
and  in  1 748  became  pensionary  of  Rotterdam.  He  speot  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  learned  researeh,  ehiefly  rslAI^ 
ing  to  law.  He  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Deeember  15, 
1771.  His  two  great  works  were,  his  'Nevus  ThseaA- 
rus  Juris  Civilis,'  &c.,  7  vols.  foU,  17^1-63  (to  which  his 
son  added  an  eighth  volume  in  1780),  and  his  'Originfls 
Typographic®,*  S  vols.  4ta,  ^*f|P«  ^^^^*  ^^  analyais  of 
this  last  work  was  published  in  'The  Origin  of  Printing,  in 
two  Essays,'  8vo.,  Lond.,  1774,  bv  Messrs.  Bowyer  and 
Nichols ;  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  establtah  the 
claim  of  the  town  of  Haarlem  to  the  invention  of  printoif. 
(Biogr,  Universelle,  tom.  xxviiL) 

MEERMAN,  JOHN,  son  of  the  preceding,  waabom  ta 
1753.  His  earliest  literary  effort  was  made  at  the  age  af 
ten  years,  in  a  translation  into  Dutch  of  the  'Mwiafe 
Forci  *  of  Moliire.  He  commenced  his  legnlar  atndiaa  al 
Leyden,  and  afterwards  prosecuted  them  at  Leipng  under 
Ernesti,  and  at  Gottingen  under  Heyna.  At  different  ttoMS 
in  his  life  he  visited  nearly  every  countrj  of  Europe.  His 
supplement  (in  an  eighth  volume)  to  his  other's '  Theaanmi 
Juris  Civilis  *  has  been  already  mentioned*    The  more  ia- 

Sortant  of  his  other  works  were:  '  Speoimen  Juris  Publid 
e  Solutione  Vinculi  quod  olim  fiiit  inter  sacrum  Romanum 
Imperium  et  Foederati  Belgii  res  publicas»'  4tOH  Leyden, 
1774;  'A  HUtory  of  Waiiam.  Count  of  Holland,  King  of 
the  Romans,'  in  Dutch,  6  vols.  Svo,  1783-97;  'Remarks 
during  a  Tour  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,*  Svo.,  Hagn^ 
1787 ;  'An  Historical  Account  of  the  Pruaaian,  Auatnan, 
and  Sicilian  Monarchies,*  4  vols.  Svo^  Hagueb  1799^; 
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*HUtorical  Account  of  the  North  and  North-East  of  Eu- 
rope/ 6  vols.  8vOm  Hague,  1 804-6 ;  *  A  Narrative  of  the 
Siege  and  Conquest  of  Leyden  hy  John  duke  of  Bavaria, 
in  1420,'  8vo..  ieyden,  1806 ;  all  in  Dutch.  He  also  pub- 
iiftbed  *  Hugonis  GrotU  Parallelon  rerum  publicarum,  liber 
tertius  de  moribus  ingenioque  populorum,  Atheniensiuin, 
RoDanorum,  Batavorum,"  with  a  translation  into  Dutch,  3 
voUSvo.,  1801-2,  and  •  Grotii  Epistol©  inedit»,' 8vo.,  1806. 
Id  1812  he  published,  in  Dutch  and  French,  a  poem  en- 
titled *  Montmartre,'  and  in  the  same  year  a  '  Discourse  on 
the  Tirst  Travds  of  Peter  the  Great,  principally  in  Hol- 
land,* 8vo.  His  last  publication  was  a  translation  into  Dutch 
of  Klopstock's  •  Messiah.* 

Under  Louis  Bonaparte,  as  king  of  Holland,  he  was  made 
Director  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  for 
the  seal  and  iMiccess  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  func- 
tions. Afterwards,  when  Holland  became  united  to  France, 
he  was  made  a  count  of  the  empire  and  senator  by  Napo- 
leon. He  died  August  15,  1815.  TlieMeerman  Library 
wa^  sold  by  auction  in  1824,  and  produced  no  less  a  sum 
than  I31,00i0  florius. 

{Biogr.  Univ.  torn,  xxviii.;  Gent,  Mag.  vol.  Ixxxvi.,  p. 
i..p.  639.) 

MEERSCHAUM,  a  magnesian  mineral  found  in  the 
island  of  8amos  and  Negropont  (Eubcea),  in  the  Archipe 
lago,  &c  It  is  said  to  be  employed  as  fullers*  earlh  in  the 
Turkish  dominions,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes. 

MEGADERMA.    [Cheiroptera,  vol.  vii*,  p.  24.] 

MEGADESMA,  a  name  given  by  Bowdich  to  a  genus 
of  frcsb-water  Conck^era  {Potamophila  of  Sowerby,  Galor 
ihea.  Lam.). 


MEGADHUTA.    rpALiDASA.] 
ME'GALONYX.    (MEOATHERnDiE.] 
UEGALXyPA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Ma- 
crurous  crustaoeans  (Macropa  of  Latreillc). 


&.» 


Megalopa  mntkuu 
aaieflna ;  c,  eixteroal  antenna;  d,  nurtured  tijx. 


land  and  the  Rev.  W.  Conybeare  to  an  extinct  genus  of 
Saurians  found  in  the  oolitic  slate  at  Stonesfield  near  Wood- 
stock and  other  localities. 

Though  no  entire  skeleton  has  yet  been  discovered,  the 
number  of  bones  and  teeth  collected  give  sufficient  data  to 
enable  the  observer  to  pronounce  upon  the  general  osseous 
stTucture,  with  almost  as  great  a  certainty  as  would  be  the 
result  of  the  examination  of  the  bones  of  the  animal  in  a 
perfect  and  connected  state. 

The  femur,  or  thigh-bone,  and  tibia,  or  leg-bone,  are  nearly 
three  feet  in  length  severally,  so  that  the  entire  hind-leg 
must  have  been  nearly  two  yards  long,  and  the  discovery  of 
a  metatarsal  bone  measuring  thirteen  inches  indicates  that 
the  foot  was  of  a  corresponding  length.  From  these  and 
other  remains,  including  the  vertebrae,  teeth,  &c.,  the  size 
of  this  gigantic  saurian  has  been  calculated  and  its  habits 
ascertained. 

*  The  most  important  part  of  the  Megalosaurus  yet 
found,*  observes  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  *  Bridgewater  Treatise,* 
'  consists  of  a  fragment  of  the  lower  jaWy  containing  many 
teeth.' 


The  external  antenna)  are  setaceous,  hardly  one-fourth 
so  long  as  the  carapace,  and  formed  of  elongated  joints ; 
the  InVermediale  ones  terminated  by  two  bristle  like  appen- 
dages, the  upper  of  which  is  the  longest.  External  jaw- 
feet,  with  the  two  first  joints  compressed,  the  second  the 
shortest,  and  notched  at  the  end  for  the  insertion  of  the 
others.  Anterior  feet  equal,  in  form  of  didactylous  pincei-s, 
rather  short  and  stout;  four  last  pair  rather  shorter,  less 
itoulp  and  terminated  by  a  single  nail,  which  is  a  little 
curved.  Carapace  short,  wide,  and  a  little  depressed,  ter- 
mir»ated  in  frwit  by  a  pointed  rostrum,  which  is  wide  at  the 
base,  and  «)metimes  inflected.  Eyes  very  large,  supported 
on  a  very  short  peduncle.  Abdomen  narrow,  extended, 
hnear,  composed  of  seven  joints,  of  which  the  five  inter- 
mediate ones  are  provided  with  appendages,  viz.  the  four 
fim  with  fidse  feet  having  their  external  division  very  large 
and  ciliated,  and  the  6ftt^  on  each  side,  with  a  horizontal 
blade  or  lamina,  which  is  oval  and  ciliated,  composing,  with 
the  last  joint,  a  soxt  of  fin,  differing  a  little  from  that  of  the 
other  MacrurtL  .._      ^ 

Example,  Me^alopa  mutica.  This  species  ditvers  from 
he  others  m  ^vlog  the  rostrum  a  little  inflected  perpen- 
diciilady  on  the  carapace  and  canaliculated  in  the  middle ; 
also  in  the  absence  of  a  recurved  spine  on  the  haunches  of 
an  the  feet.  The  shell  is  truncated  posteriorly,  and  has  no 
point  hke  that  of  Megalopa  artnata.    Colour  browni.4i. 

Locality. Found  by  MM.  Audouin  and  Adolphe  Brong- 

niut  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire. 

ME'GALOPHXJS.    [Muscicapid/e.] 

MBGAljCyPOU€L    [A«cadia.]  ^  ^    t>    i>  -i. 

MEGALOSA'XJRUS,  the  name  assigned  by  Dr.  Buck- 


Antorior  axtromity  of  riglit  lower  jaw  of  Megalosauru!:,  ftrom  Stonesfieki  one' 
foorlh  nataral  sice.    a.  View  of  the  laside ;  b,  view  of  the  outside.  (BuckUml.) 

The  form  of  this  jaw  shows  that  the  head  was  terminated 
by  a  straight  and  narrow  snout,  compressed  laterally  like 


by  a  straignt  ana  narrow  snout,  coi 
that  of  the  Delphinus  Gangeticus.' 


Tooth  of  Mc!jaloMani»,  two-thirdji  natural  ■!«*.  The  dotted  lines  lodJcate  th« 
eo«npi«s8cd  oonioal  cavity,  cootoiuiug  palp.  wiUiin  the  root  of  the  Rrowiog 
tooth.  «.  Transverse  section  of  llio  same,  showing  tlio  manner  in  which  the 
back  and  sides  are  enlarged,  and  rounded  in  ocder  tu  give  strength,  and  the  (roat 
ia  brought  to  a  strong  and  thiu  outUug  edne. 

The  Structure  of  these  teeth,  another  of  which  is  figured 
in  the  article  Machairodus,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  car- 
nivorous habits  of  this  immense  extinct  lizard ;  and  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  cylindrical  and  other  bones  shows 
that  it  was  a  terrestrial  animal,  though  it  may  have  occa- 
sionally taken  to  the  water  in  pursuit  of  prey,  such  as  Plesio- 
sauri  and  fishes.  Its  ordinary  food  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  smaller  reptiles,  crocodiles,  and  tortoises,  whose 
remains  occur  abunaautly  in  the  strata  where  those  of  Mt* 
galosaurus  abound. 
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The  admirable  adaptation  of  the  teeth  for  carnivorous 
purpose  is  beautifuUv  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  the 
treatise  above  quoted. 

The  same  author  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1824  figured  the 
fragment  of  jaw  above  alluded  to  and  other  bones  of  this 
saurian,  and  thus  speaks  of  it  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  *  Geo- 
logical Transactions*  (2nd  terieis).  '  Although  the  kuown 
parts  of  the  skeleton  are  at  present  very  limited,  they  are 
yet  sufficient  to  determine  the  place  of  the  animal  in  the 
loolo^ical  system.  Whilst  the  vertebral  column  and  ex- 
tremities much  resemble  those  of  quadrupeds,  the  teeth 
shoiv  the  creature  to  have  been  oviparous,  and  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  order  of  saurians,  or  lizards.  The  largest 
thigh-bone  of  this  animal  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford  is\wo 
feet  nine  inches  long,  and  nearly  ten  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence at  its  central  or  smallest  part.  From  these  dimensions, 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  lisard  family, 
a  length  exceeding  forty  feet  and  a  bulk  equal  to  that  of 
an  elephant  seven  feet  hish  have  been  assigned  by  Cuvicr 
to  the  individual  to  which  tnis  bone  belonged ;  and  although 
we  cannot  safely  attribute  exactly  the  same  proportions  to 
recent  and  extinct  species,  yet  we  may  with  certainty  as- 
cribe to  it  a  magnitude  very  far  exceeding  that  of  any  living 
lacerta.  Large  as  are  the  proportions  of  this  individual,  they 
/all  vory  short  of  those  which  we  cannot  but  deduce  from  a 
thigli-bono  of  another  of  the  same  species,  which  has  been 
discovered  in  the  ferruginous  sandstone  of  Tilgate  Forest, 
near  Cuckfield  in  Sussex,  and  is  preserved  in  Uie  valuable 
collection  of  Gideon  Mantcll,  Esq.,  of  Lewes,*  together  with 
many  other  bones  belonging  to  the  same  species,  and  of  the 
same  size  with  those  from  Stonesflcld.  The  femur  in  ques- 
tion, which  has  lost  its  head  and  lower  extremity,  measures 
in  its  smallest  part,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  its 
extremity,  more  than  twenty  inches  in  circumference,  and 
therefore,  when  entire,  must  have  equalled  in  magnitude 
the  femur  of  the  largest  living  elephant.  To  judge  fix)m  the 
dimensions  of  this  thigh-bone,  its  former  possessor  must 
have  been  twice  as  great  as  that  to  which  the  similar  bone 
in  the  Oxford  Museum  belonged ;  and,  if  tlie  total  length 
and  height  of  animals  were  in  proportion  to  the  linear  di 
mensions  of  their  extremities,  the  beast  in  question  would 
have  equalled  in  height  our  largest  elephants,  and  in  length 
fallen  but  little  short  of  the  largest  whales;  but  as  the  longi- 
tudinal growth  of  animals  is  not  in  so  high  a  ratio,  after 
making  some  deduction,  we  may  calculate  the  length  of  this 
reptile  from  Cuckfield  at  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet.' 

In  Cuvier*s  opinion  MegcUosaurus  partook  of  the  struc- 
tiure  of  the  crocodile  and  the  monitor.  See  also  MantelKs 
Geology  qf  Sutsex ;  Cuvier,  Ossemeru  Fbitilei ;  and  Ged. 
Trans.,  vol.  iii.  (2nd  series). 

Besides  the  localities  above  mentioned  we  may  notice  the 
occurrence  of  this  animal  in  the  oolite  of  Normandv ;  Forest 
marble,  Caen  ;  Jura,  near  Solothurn  ?    (H.  Von  Meyer.) 

MEGAPODIIDi£,t  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  family 
of  Rasorei,  consisting  of  the  genus  Menura,  the  subgenus 
MegapodittSt  and  the  genera  Dicholophus,  Ptophia,  and 
Crax,  with  the  subgenera  C/or,  Ourax,  Ortalida,  Penelope, 
and  Lophocerus,  An  account  of  Dicholophus  will  be  found 
under  the  title  Qariama  ;  and  P$ophia  is  described  under 
that  of  Agam I,  with  the  synonym  of  Trophia  crepitant,  an 
error  for  the  Linnean  name  Psophia  crepitant.  For  a  de- 
scription of  Manura  cee  the  article.  Megapodius  and  the 
other  genera  are  treated  of  under  the  title  CRACiDJK,ZofAo- 
cents  bemg  the  GaUated  Curutiow,  but  thus  distinguished 
subgenerically  by  Mr.  Swoinson:— *  Front  of  the  head  with 
an  elevated,  pear-shaped,  horn-like  protuberance.  Bill  in- 
termediate in  shape,  between  Crax  and  Ourax  Cere 
small.    Nostrils  basal,  oval  or  round.' 

Example,  Crax  galeata. 

The  genus  Ourax,  as  restricted  by  Mr.  Swainson,  who 
gives  Ourax  erythrorhynchm  as  the  t)  pe,  appears  to  be  the 
Ourax  Mitu  of  Cuvier  and  others. 

MEGARIAN  SCHOOL.  After  the  death  of  Socrates 
the  majority  of  his  disciples  retired  to  Mcgara  (Diog.  I^crt 
ii.  106,  iiu  6),  where  Euclid,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Ihetn, 
resided.  [Euclid.]  A  few  of  these  disciples  remained  at 
Mogara  with  Euclid,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  founder 
of  a  school  of  philosophy  which  is  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  Megarian.     In  this  school  the  Elcatic  philosophy 


*  Tbit  CDllrcikn  hit  bten  piiTcha««d  by  the  nattoa  {  and  to  bow  la  Uie  Bri- 
iah  Mnaeum. 

t  In  Mr.  KvaiBMQ'i  work.  *  CUaaiAntkm  of  BinK'  the  wonb  arv  '  Family 
Maopo^'n**  OrrBtfooU;'  bat  *  Mpc*P«lio<«  *  niut  be  ah  rrrut  ot^ht  prri* 
tiM  tcraUMUdo  of  Uiat  «i  rd  b«ing  oMd  to  iodkaU  a  Mib&mily. 


waa  taught,  modified  to  some  extent  by  the  doetrines  of 
Socrates.  The  Megarian  philosophers  maintained  that  the 
Supreme  Good  was  always  the  same  and  uncban||re«t»1e. 
They  were  distinguished  in  later  timet  by  their  dialectic 
subtlety,  and  by  {he  invention  and  solution  of  sophisms;  oo 
which  account  they  were  called  Eristici  Opierutoi)  and 
Dialectici  (^taXfrruroi).     (Diog.  Laert.,  ii.  106.) 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  successors  of  Euclid  were, 
Eubulides  of  Miletus,  who  opposed  certain  opinions  of  Aris- 
totle ;  Diodorus,  sumamed  Cronos,  who  was  originallir  of 
la&sus  in  Caria,  a  pupil  of  Eubulides,  and  who  livea  in 
E^ypt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Soter ;  and  Stilpo,  who  was 
originally  of  Megara,  but  afterwards  resided  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Soter. 

(Hitter's  History  o/Antient  Philosophy,  b.  vii.,  part  I, 
c.  5 ;  F.  Deycks,  De  Megaricorum  Doctrina,  &c.,  Bonn, 
1827.) 

MEGARI'MA,  the  name  proposed  by  Rafinesaue  for 
those  species  of  Terebratula  which  are  nearly  equivaive  and 
smooth,  as  T.  lemis,  7*.  crasta,  &c. 

ME'GARIS,  one  of  the  political  divisions  of  antient 
Greece,  was  separated  from  Bceotia  on  the  north  by  the 
range  of  Mount  Cithcron,  and  from  Attica  on  the  east  and 
north-east  by  the  high  land  which  descends  from  the 
north' west  boundary  of  Attica,  and  terminates  on  the  «e«t 
side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits,  formerlv  called 
Kerata,  or  the  Horns,  and  now  Kandili.  [Attica.]  Megsrts 
was  divided  from  the  Corinthian  territory  on  the  west  by 
the  Oneian  range  of  mountains,  through  which  there  were 
only  two  roads  from  Corinth  into  Megaris :  one  of  tbe»«, 
called  the  Scironian  Pass,  which  i%  the  steep  escarpment  of 
the  mountains  which  terminate  on  the  coast  of  the  Saronie 
gulf,  passed  by  Crommyon  (Strabo,  p.  391),  and  along  the 
side  of  the  escarpment  was  the  direct  road  from  Corinth  to 
Athens.  This  road  waa  made  wide  enough  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian  for  two  vehicles  abreast  (Pausan.,  i.  40,  f  lo),  but 
at  present  it  only  admits  a  single  vehicle,  except  in  a  few 
places  (Thiersch.  De  PEtat  Actuel  de  la  Griee,  ii.  32) ;  yet 
the  road  on  the  whole  is  in  good  condition.  The  other  itxid, 
following  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  crossed  the 
Geranean  mountains,  whieh  belong  to  the  Oneian  rans^e, 
and  led  to  Pegse,  on  the  Corinthian  gulf^  and  thence  into 
BoBotia. 

The  extreme  breadth  of  Megaris,  from  Pegs  to  Niseis 
on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at  120  stadia 
(p.  334);  and  the  area  of  the  country  is  ealculated  by  Mr. 
Clinton,  from  Arrowsmith's  map,  at  720  square  miles  {Buti 
Hell,,  ii.,  p.  385),  which  is  about  the  area  of  the  county  of 
Worcester.  Megaris  is  a  rugged  and  mountainotu  coontry, 
and  contains  only  one  plain  of  small  extent,  in  which  the 
capital,  Megara,  was  situated.  The  rocks  are  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  calcareous.  The  country  is  very  deficient  in  spnniric 

Megara  was  built  on  two  hills,  on  the  summit  of  each  of 
which  was  a  citadel,  named  respectively  Caria  and  Ak*- 
thous.  (Pans.,  i.  40,  }  5;  i.  42, $  1.)  It  was  connected  with 
the  port  of  Nissea  by  two  walls,  which  were  built  by  the 
Athenians  when  they  had  possession  of  Megara,  b.c.  461- 
446.  (Thucyd.,  i.  103.)  The  length  of  these  walls  is  said  by 
Thucydides  (iv.  66)  to  have  been  eight  stadia,  and  by  Strabo 
(p.  391)  to  have  been  eighteen  stadia.  Pausanias  has  de- 
scribed at  considerable  length  the  public  buildings  which 
existed  in  Megara  in  his  time ;  but  scarcely  any  remains 
of  them  can  now  be  traced.  According  to  Procopius  {BtU. 
VandaL,  i.  1)  Megara  was  210  stadia  from  Athens.  Dion 
Chrysostom  calls  it  a  day's  journey.  Dodwell  rrckoos 
it  an  eight  hours'  journey  from  Athens.  (Class,  Tbar,  it. 
1 77.)  In  front  of  the  harbour  of  Nis»a  was  a  little  island 
called  Minoa,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  dorini; 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Thucyd.,  iii.  51.)  Strabo,  in  speak- 
ing of  Minoa,  observes,  that  'after  passing  the  Scironun 
rocks  we  come  to  the  promontory  Mmoa,  which  forms  the 
port  of  Nisiea.*  This  apparent  though  not  real  discrepancy 
between  Thucydides  ana  Strabo  has  been  made  to  appear 
greater  than  it  is  by  translating  tha  Greek  word  (ac^;* 
'peninsula' instead  of  *  promontory ;' which  latter  term  u 
quite  consistent  with  Mmoa  being  an  island,  or  at  least  is 
by  no  means  contradictory  to  the  sUtement  of  Thucydides 
and  Pausanias  that  it  was  an  island.  The  positions  of  Minoa 
and  Nisica  seem  to  be  satisfkctorily  identified  by  Lieutenant 
Sprat  (London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  205). 

The  port  of  Pag»  or  Peg«  on  the  Corinthian  gulf  was 

*  Tha  reatfiog  Bhovld  ba,  appanoUy.  lixa  ij  orrw,  iMtoad  cT  iUm  cci 
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thm  only  other  place  in  Me^ris  of  any  importance.  Tripo- 
diacua,  aitnated  on  the  road  fix>m  Pegse  to  Megara,  is  men- 
tiooed  by  Thucydidea  (iv.  70)  and  Strabo  (p.  394),  and  is 
mid  by  Plutarch  (Qu.  Gr.,  xvii.,  p.  387)  to  have  been  one  of 
tbe  five  hamlets  (kA/uu)  into  which  Megaris  was  originally 
divided ;  the  names  of  which  were,  Hersea,  PirsBa,  Megara, 
Cynoauria,  Tripodiscus. 

Acoofding  to  the  traditions  preserved  by  Pausanias  (i.  39, 
6  4»  5X  Car,  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  originally  reigned  at 
Megara*  and  was  succeeded,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve 
generations^  by  Lelex,  who  gave  to  the  people  the  name  of 
Leleges.  Lalex  was  succeeded  by  Cleson,  and  Cleson  by 
Pylaa.  By  the  marriage  of  Pylas  with  the  daughter  of 
Pandion,  Megara  became  annexed  to  Attica ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Megaris  in  early  times  belonged  to  Attica, 
since  it  is  represented  on  the  best  authority  that  Megaris 
formed  one  of  the  four  antient  divisions  of  Attica.  On  the 
death  of  Pandion,  Megaris  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  son  Nisus ; 
but  it  was  wrested  from  the  Athenians  during  the  reign  of 
Codrus,  when  the  Dorians  invaded  Attica.  A  Corinthian 
culony  was  settled  at  Megara,  and  the  country  was  from 
thb  time  regarded  as  a  Dorian  state.  It  remained  for  some 
time  subject  to  Corinth ;  but  it  afterwards  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence, but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  Its  wealth  and 
power  rapidly  increased,  as  is  evident  Arom  the  numerous 
colonies  which  it  planted,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
Selymbria,  Chalcedon,  and  Byzantium,  on  the  Bosporus  and 
the  Propontis,  and  Hyblsan  Megara  in  Sicily.  The  navy 
of  Megara  was  once  powerful  enough  to  cope  with  that  of 
Athens;  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle 
that  the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  recover  the  island  of 
Salamia,  which  had  been  seised  by  the  Megarians. 

The  government  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Dorian  landholders ;  but  they  were  deprived  of  their  power 
by  Theagenea,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
party,  and  obtained  tbe  sovereignty,  about  b.c.  620.  He 
sdomed  the  city  with  several  public  buildings.  (Pans.,  i.  40, 
41.)  He  married  his  daughter  to  Cylon,  who  was  assisted 
by  him  in  his  attempt  to  usurp  the  government  of  Athens. 
(Thucyd.,  i.  126.)  Theagenes  was  at  length  expelled  from 
Megara;  and  shortly  afterwards  a  most  violent  struggle 
arose  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties,  of 
which  a  vivid  picture  is  drawn  in  the  poems  of  Theognis,  a 
native  of  Megara,  who  appears  to  have  been  born  snortly 
be^re  the  death  of  Solon,  and  to  have  lived  down  to  the 
l>eginning  of  the  Persian  wars. 

For  some  time  after  the  Persian  wars  Megara  appears  to 
have  been  constantly  engaged  in  war  with  Corinth ;  and 
her  enmity  to  Corinth  was  the  occasion  of  her  forming  an 
alliance  with  Athens,  about  b.c.  461.  (Thuc,  i.  103.) 
Athenian  garrisons  were  placed  in  Megara  and  Pegsp ;  but 
■ix  years  afterwards  the  Megarians  renounced  their  alli- 
ance with  Athens,  and  put  to  death  the  Athenian  garrison 
at  Megara.  (Thuc,  i.  114.)  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Pe- 
lopounesian  war  the  democratic  party  formed  a  plan  for 
surrendering  the  city  to  Athens,  which  was  defeated  by 
the  arrival  of  Brasidas  with  a  Lacednmonian  force.  We 
read  little  more  of  Megara  in  Grecian  history.  In  b.c.  357, 
democracy  was  again  the  established  constitution.  (Died., 
XV.  40.)  Megara  was  taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  De- 
metrius ;  it  was  also  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Metellus 
(Paus.,  vii.  15,  $4);  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  invasion  of 
Alaric  (Procop.,  Bell,  Vand.^  i*  1) ;  and  its  ruin  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 


Coin  of  Megari*. 
BriUah  Muaeam.    Acttud  sise. 

MEGAS  PIIIA,  Mr.  Lea's  name  for  a  nupiforra,  terres- 
trial, testaceous  mollusk,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the 
spire  of  its  shell,  which  consists  of  twenty-three  close-set, 
narrow,  gradually  increasing  whorls,  which  he  thus  charac- 
terises generically : — 

Shell  clavate ;  aperture  nearly  oval,  below  rounded ; 
margins  reflected,  above  disjoined ;  columella  many-folded, 
below  entire,  not  effuse. 

Animal  unknown. 
P,  C,  No.  »20. 


This  genus,  which  is  closely  analogous  to  the  genera 
Bulinus,  Pupa,  and  Auricula^  acoordmg  to  Mr.  Lea,  is 
founded  on  a  single  species,  Megaapira  Rutchenbergiana. 

Description.  Shell  subcylindrical,  turrited,  thickly  sniate, 
brownish,  with  longitudinal  reddish-brown  spots,  having  a 
solid  apex;  whorls  twenty-three,  rather  flattened;  spire 
obtuse  at  the  apex;  columella  with  four  folds;  outer  hp 
reflected. 


Megwpira  Ruschenbergiftna.    (Lea.) 

MEGA'STHENES  lived  in  the  time  of  Seleucus  Ni- 
cator,  king  of  Syria,  who  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Pali- 
bothra,  the  capital  of  Sandracottus,  king  of  the  Prasii.  The 
territories  of  Sandracottus  were  on  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna.  Megasthenes  stayed  in  India  several  years,  and  on 
his  return  recorded  his  observations  in  a  work  entitled  *  In- 
dica.'  Of  this  work,  which  is  unfortunately  lost,  there  are 
extracts  in  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  /Elian.  Though  Strabo  has 
on  several  occasions  expressed  an  unfovourable  opinion  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  author,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  work  contained  much  valuable  information  which  was 
then  entirely  new  to  the  Greeks.  Megasthenes  gave  the 
first  account  of  Trapobane,  or  Ceylon. 

MEGA'STOMA.    [Shrikes.] 

MEGATHE'RllDiB.  Megatheroids  of  Owen,  who  in- 
cludes under  the  family  the  following  genera  of  extinct 
Edentata,  viz.  Megatherium,  Megalonyx,  Gloesotherium, 
Myiodon,  and  Sceltdotherium,  all  of  which  have  as  yet  been 
found  in  America  only. 

Megatherium.  (Cuvier.) 
A  gigantic  extinct  mammiferous  quadruped,  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  Ant-eaters  and  Sloths  than  to  the  Armadillos. 
The  dental  formula  cannot  be  definitely  stated,  because 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  is  not  known.  The 
upper  jaw,  as  Mr.  Owen  has  shown,  contains  five  on  each 
side,  and  from  the  analogy  of  Scelidotherium  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  Megatherium  had  only  four  teeth  on  each 
side  in  the  lower  jaw.    In  that  case  the  formula  would  be 


Incisors  -; 


0         ,        5-5 
canmes  t;  molars  -. — •  =  18. 
0  4—4 


Cuvier  pointed  out  the  skull  of  this  animal  as  very  much 
resembling  that  of  the  Sloths,  but  observed  that  the  rest  of 
the  skeleton  bore  a  relationship  partly  to  the  Sloths  and 
partly  to  the  Ant-eaters.  The  Madrid  specimen  was  for  a 
long  time  the  principal,  if  not  tbe  only  source  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  genus,  and  as  Mr.  Clift  remarks  in  his 
paper,  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude  more  largely,* 
that  maKniflcent  though  imperfect  skeleton  had  remained 
for  the  last  century  altogether  unique.  '  Very  few  addi- 
tional specimens,'  says  that  able  osteologist,  *  appear  to  have 
been  sent  to  Europe,  and  no  other  cabinet  save  the  solitary 
one  at  Madrid  possessed  (as  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn)  a 
single  intelligible  fragment  which  could  with  certainty  be 
assigned  to  this  great  unknown.'  The  zeal  and  energy  of 
Sir  Woodbine  Parish  have  added  greatly  to  the  materials 
for  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  proper  place  of 
this  animal  in  the  series ;  and  the  history  of  the  Megathe- 
rium mav  now  be  considered  to  be  complete. 

According  to  the  description  of  Don  Joseph  Garnga,t 
Spain  possessed  considerable  parts  of  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent skeletons.  The  first  and  most  complete  is  that  which 
is  preserved  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid.  This  was  sent 
over  in  1789,  by  the  Marquis  of  Loreto,  viceroy  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  a  notice  stating  that  it  was  found  on  (he 
banks  of  the  river  Luxan,  west-south-west  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  In  1795  a  second  arrived  from  Lima,  and  other 
portions,  probably  not  very  considerable,  were  possessixl  by 
Father  Fernando  Scio,  who  had  received  them  as  a  present 
from  a  lady  who  had  come  from  Paraguay.  Accoraing  to 
MM.  Pander  and  D' Alton,  they  were  unable  in  1818  to  find 
any  traces  of  the  Linaa  specimen,  or  that  which  had  be- 
longed to  Fernando  Scio. 

*  *  Some  account  of  the  Remains  of  the  Megatherium  trot  to  England  (Vom 
Hucnos  Ayre».  by  Woodbine  Parish,  Jun..  Esq.,  F.G  S.,  F.K.S./  by  Willinm 
Clin.  Esq..  K.O  8..  F  R  S. 

\  "  Dcjicripcion  del  cM^iielplto  dp  un  qundnipedo  muy  eorptdeuto  y  raro  que  m 
oouservtt  cu  cl  ruui  gubiaete  de  riiisloiia  naluxal  dc  Xfadrid '    ( Mmlrid.  1796  > 
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The  remains  collected  by  Sir  Woodbine  Pamh  were 
found  in  the  river  Salado,  which  runs  ihrough  the  flat  allu- 
vial plains  (the  Pampas)  to  the  bouth  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  after  a  succession  of  three  unusually  dry  seasons, 
'  which  lowered  the  waters  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and 
exposed  part  of  the  pelvis  to  view,  as  it  stood  upright  in  the 
bottom  of  the  river.'  This  and  other  parts,  having  been 
carried  to  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  country  people,  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  by  Don 
Hilar*o  Sosa,  the  owner  of  the  property  on  which  the  bones 
weie  found.  A  further  inquiry  was  instituted  by  Sir  Wood- 
bine Parish,  and,  on  his  application,  the  governor,  Don 
Manuel  Rosas,  granted  assistance,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  two  other  skeletons  on  his' 
excellency's  properties  of  Las  Averias  and  Villanueva  ;  the 
one  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  Salado,  but 


at  no  great  distance  IVom  the  place  where  the  flrtt  had  beea 
found.  *  An  immense  shell  or  case  was  found  with  the 
remains  discovered  on  the  properties  of  Don  Manuel,  por- 
tions of  which  were  brought  to  this  countx7,  but  most  of 
the  bones  associated  with  the  shell  crumbled  to  pieces  aftct 
exposure  to  the  air,'  and  the  broken  portions  preserved  had 
not  been  sufliciently  made  out,  when  Mr.Clift  published  hu 
memoir,  to  enable  that  zoologist  to  describe  them  sstiafkr- 
torily;  but  he  gives  very  accurate  figures  of  a  portion  of  the 
shell. 

The  cuts  here  ^ven  will  convey  to  the  reader  more  aocu- 
rately  than  words  the  osseous  structure  of  this  enormous 
animal,  which,  when  full  grown,  must  liave  been  more  than 
fourteen  fiet  long  including  the  tail,  and  upwards  of  eight 
feet  in  height. 


The  simple  outline  (from  Pander  and  D'Alton)  shows  the 
extent  of  the  skeleton  at  Madrid.  The  pale  tint  expresses 
the  extent  of  corresponding  parts  sent  to  England  by  Sir 


Skeleton  of  MefaUierium.  (CUft.) 


Woodbine  Parish.  The  dark  tint  shows  the  additioDa. 
parts,  which  are  deficient  in  the  Madrid  skeleton.  {Geo^ 
Trans.) 


SoaI«  of  S  feet. 
o€  MafRtherhim  ft>tetbort«iMd«  thomog  a  nevly  ftoot  ximw  of  the  head  ukI  aoU'nor  and  potiehor  extremitlw.    i  Paadtr  aad  D*Allsa.) 
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RofDM  oT  Om  pd^  of  Meg«therinm.  discovered  by  Sir  Woodbine  ParUb,  now 
in  tike  MttMm  of  tbt  Rofal  College  of  Sorgeons,  London.  1  he  bonet  of  the 
left  hiad-Jeg  «nd  sererml  of  those  of  the  fbot  are  restored  aeady  to  their  natural 
place.    (Dr.  Bockland.  *  firidgewater  Treatise.') 


UngiMal  pbalanz  of  Mepttherium.  one-foarth  natural  sise.    (Clift.) 


Tooth  of  y egatherioiD.  one-third  natural  size.    ^ClifU) 

The  thigh-bone  was  twice  the  thickness  of  that  of  the 
largest  elephant ;  the  fore-foot  must  have  measured  more 
than  a  jari  in  length,  and  more  than  twelve  inches  in 
width,  and  was.  terminated  by  an  enormous  claw,  and  the 
width  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  could  not  have  been  less 
than  two  feet.  The  following  comparative  measurements, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Clift,  will  be  found  in  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish's  interesting  forthcoming  work,*  where  a  highly 
characteristic  figure  of  the  skeleton,  drawn  from  the  original 
bones,  under  Mr.  Clifl's  superintendence,  shows  the  parts 
which  are  wahtinc:. 

°  Elephant.  Meniheriom. 

ft.    in.        ft.    in. 

The  e.xpansion  of  the  ossa  ilia  .         .38  51 

Breadth  of  the  largest  caudal  vertebra  0     7  1     9 

Cirrumference  of  middle  of  femur    .10  2     2 

Length  of  the  os  calcis     .         .         .     0     7}  1     5 

Tlie  whole  of  the  structure  of  this  extinct  animal  is 
adinirably  adapted  for  digging  the  earth  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  obtain  the  succulent  rooU,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, constituted  the  principal  part  of  its  fvx)d.  The  snout 
of  the  animal  appears  to  have  terminated  in  a  short  pro- 

*  « Boeoos  AjiM  and  tli*  Provineei  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,'  8vo..  London. 


boscis,  which  most  have  borne  a  good  deal  of  resemMaiice 
in  its  proportions  to  that  of  the  modern  Tapirs. 

We  have  seen  that  an  immense  shell  or  case  accompanied 
the  remains  discovered  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  the 
river  Salado;  and  Dr.  Buckland  was  led  to  suppose,  not 
without  considerable  apparent  ground  for  the  opinion, 
that  this  shell  was  the  armour  that  protected  the  Megor 
therium, 

'  The  size  of  the  Megatherium,'  says  Dr.  Buckland,  in 
his  *  Bridgewater  Treatise,'  *  exceeds  that  of  the  existing 
Edentata,  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  fossil  animal  exceeds  its  nearest  living 
congeners.  With  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  Sloth,  it  com- 
bined in  its  legs  and  feet  an  admixture  of  the  characters  of 
the  Ant-Eater,  the  Armadillo,  and  the  Chlaroyphorus;  it 
probably  also  still  further  resembled  the  Armadillo  and 
Chlamyphorus,  in  being  cased  with  a  bony  coat  of  armour. 
Its  haunches  were  more  than  five  feet  wide,  and  its  body 
twelve  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high  ;*  its  feet  were  a  yard 
if^ngth,  and  terminated  by  most  gigantic  claws :  its  tail 
was  probably  clad  in  armour,  and  much  larger  than  the 
tail  of  any  other  beast  among  extinct  or  living  terrestrial 
Mammalia.  Thus  heavily  constructed,  and  ponderously 
accoutred,  it  could  neither  run,  nor  leap,  nor  climb,  nor 
burrow  under  the  ground,  and  in  all  its  movements  must 
have  been  necessarily  slow ;  but  what  need  of  rapid  locomo- 
tion to  an  animal  whose  occupation  of  digging  roots  for  food 
was  almost  stationary  ?  And  what  need  of  speed  for  flight 
from  foes,  to  a  creature  whose  giant  carcass  was  encased 
in  an  impenetrable  cuirass,  and  who,  by  a  single  pat  of  hia 
paw,  or  lash  of  his  tail,  could  in  an  instant  have  demolished 
the  Couguar  or  the  Crocodile  ?  Secure  within  the  panoply 
of  his  bony  armour,  where  was  the  enemy  that  would  dare 
encounter  this  Leviathan  of  the  Pampas  ?  or  in  what  more 
powerful  creature  can  we  find  the  cause  that  has  effected 
the  extirpation  of  his  race?  His  entire  frame  was  an  ap- 
paratus of  colossal  mechanism,  adapted  exactly  to  the  work 
it  had  to  do;  strong  and  ponderous,  in  proportion  as  this 
work  was  heavy,  and  calculated  to  be  the  vehicle  of  life  and 
enjoyment  to  a  gigantic  race  of  quadrupeds,  which,  though 
they  have  ceased  to  be  counted  among  the  living  inhabit- 
ants of  our  planet,  have,  in  their  fossil  bones,  left  behind 
them  imperishable  monuments  of  the  consummate  skill  with 
which  they  were  constructed.  Each  limb  and  fragment  of 
a  limb  forming  co-ordinate  parts  of  a  well  adjusted  and  per- 
fect whole ;  and  through  all  their  deviations  from  the  form 
and  proportion  of  the  limbs  of  other  quadrupeds,  affording 
fresh  proofs  of  the  infinitely  varied  and  inexhaustible  con- 
trivances of  creative  wisdom.'  Much  of  this  eloquent  pas- 
sage is  unassailable:  but  Professor  Owen  has  demonstrated 
mobt  clearly,  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  Dr.  Buckland  himself,  that  the  tessellated 
shell  or  case  found  with  the  Salado  remains  did  not  belong 
to  the  Megatherium,  whose  teguraentary  covering  seems 
to  have  been  not  unlike  that  of  the  Ant-eaters  and  Sloths, 
but  to  a  Dasypodoid  or  Armadillo-like  gigantic  extinct  ani 
mal,  to  which  Mr.  Owen  has  assigned  the  name  of  Glyp» 
iodon,  whose  hind-foot,  like  the  fore,  appears  to  be  expressly 
modified  to  form  a  base  to  a  column  aestined  to  support  an 
enormous  incumbent  weight;  whilst  in  the  Megatherium 
the  toes  were  free  to  be  developed  into  long  and  compressed 
claws,  such  as  form  the  compensating  weapons  of  aefence 
of  the  hair-clad  Sloths  and  Ant-eaters.    Mr.  Owen,  in  his 

Saper  read  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  entitled  'A 
escription  of  a  tooth  and  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Glyp- 
todon,  a  large  quadruped  of  the  Edentate  order,  to  which 
belongs  the  tesscllatea  bony  armour  figured  by  Mr.  Clift 
in  his  "  Memoir  on  the  remams  of  the  Megatherium  brought 
to  England  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,"  showed  that  the  por- 
tions of  tessellated  armour  described  and  figured  by  Weiss 
{Berlin  Trans,,  1827)  are  identical  in  structure  with  those 
brought  to  England  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  and  that  the 
bones  which  were  found  with  the  armour  in  both  cases  are 
the  same  in  their  characters,  and  therefore  that  they  be- 
longed to  animals  specifically  identical.  He  next  entered 
upon  the  inquiry.  Had  the  Megatherium  a  bony  armour? 
and  he  concluded,  from  a  comparison  of  its  skeleton  with 
that  of  the  Armadillos,  that  it  had  not  In  the  pelvis  of 
the  Armadillo  there  are  twelve  sacral  vertebrae  anchylosed 
together,  and  the  spines  of  the  vertebrsB  are  greatly  de- 
veloped anterio-posteriorly,  forming  a  continuous  vertical 
ridge  of  bone,   bearing   immediately  the  superincumbent 

•  Seo  alwve,  p.  66. 
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wn$(ht  In  the  Megathere  the  facral  vertehn©  are  only 
four  in  numher,  and  are  not  anchylo«ed.  and  the  ftpinout 
procewef  are  comparatively  small,  not  locked  together,  as 
in  the  ArmadilloK,  but  separated  by  inton.aU  as  in  the 
Slothi.  In  the  Armadillos,  the  weight  of  the  cuirass  is 
transferred  from  the  sacrum  to  the  thi^h-bones  by  two 
points  on  each  side.  One  of  them,  the  ischium,  is  anchy- 
tosed  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  sacrum,  the  other  point  is 
formed  by  the  conversion  of  the  iliac  bone  into  a  stout  three- 
sided  beam  passing  straight  from  the  thigh-joint  to  abut 
ai^inst  the  anterior  part  of  the  sacrum,  where  the  weight 
of  the  shell  is  greatest,  a  structure  which  is  wanting  in  the 
Megathere.  In  no  species  of  Armadillo  is  the  ilium  ex- 
panded, while  in  the  Megathere  it  is  greatly  developed, 
resembling  that  of  the  Elephant  in  sixe,  form,  and  position ; 
and  among  the  EdenUU  the  nearest  approach  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  skeleton  is  to  be  found  among  the  Sloths  and 
Ant-eaters.  The  most  striking  point  however  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Armadillos,  with  reference  to  the  support  of  a 
bony  covering,  is  the  remarkable  production  of  a  part  of  the 
vertebra  from  above  the  anterior  articular  process  on  each 
side,  in  a  straight  direction  upwards,  outwards,  and  forwards, 
to  nearly  the  level  of  the  true  spinous  processes.  Now 
these  oblique  processes,  which  are  developed  only  in  the 
loricated  Edentata,  beautifully  correspond  in  form  and  use 
with  the  tie-bearers  in  the  architecture  of  a  rooC  and  are  en- 
tirely wantin<;  in  the  Meeathere,  the  structure  of  this  part 
of  tne  vertebral  column  of  that  animal  corresponding  with 
the  character  of  the  vertebra)  of  the  hair-clad  Sloths  and 
Ant-eaters.  Mr.  Owen  noticed  other  supposed  adaptations 
in  the  skeleton  of  the  Megathere  to  sustain  a  bony  covering, 
as  the  breadth  of  the  ribs,  but  the  ribs  of  the  Sloths  and 
Ant-eaters  are  broader  than  those  of  the  Armadillos. 

The  paper  contained  a  tabular  account  of  the  discovery  of 
twelve  skeletons  of  the  Megathere,  and  in  no  instance  did 
any  portion  of  bony  armour  occur  with  or  near  the  bone.* 
A  notice  was  also  given  of  the  remains  of  a  Glyptodon, 
found  in  the  left  bank  of  the  Pedemal  before  its  junction 
with  the  Sala,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio  Santo,  near  Monte 
Video,  and  preserved  in  the  museum  of  that  town.  From 
the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  these  remains,  they 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  species  as  that  de- 
scribc<l  in  the  paper.    An  allusion  was  also  made  to  some 

S)rtion8  of  bony  armour  obtained  in  the  Rio  Seco,  in  the 
anda  Oriental,  and  similar  in  structure  to  the  specimen  of 
the  Pedemal.  One  of  the  portions  was  the  covering  for 
the  tail.  It  was  hollow  to  its  extremity,  and  presented  in 
its  concavity  vestiges  of  caudal  vertebrse  very  distant  from 
each  other. 

in  conclusion,  Mr.  Owen  observes,  that  having  brought 
together  evidence  of  the  remains  of  five  specimens  (found 
in  the  Rio  Seco,  Rio  Janeiro,  Villanueva,  Pedemal,  and 
the  Banda  Oriental)  of  a  large  Edentate  species  undoubtedly 
covered  Mritb  armour,  and  more  or  less  corresponding  wita 
the  characters  of  the  Glyptodon,  and  having  established  the 
characters  of  that  genus  on  both  dentary  and  locomotive 
organs;  he  trusts  at  the  same  time  that  lie  has  vindicated 
the  opinion  of  Cuvier  with  reference  to  the  Megathere,  by 
proving  it  to  be,  by  its  tegumentary  covering  as  well  as  its 
osseous  system,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Ant-eaters  and 
Sloths  than  to  the  Armadillos.    {Geol.  Proc,,  1839.) 

May  we  venture  a  suggestion  as  to  the  immediate  proba- 
ble cause  of  the  extinction  of  these  and  other  gigantic 
quadrupeds  whose  remains  are  found  in  America?  The 
southern  parts  of  that  great  continent  ore  even  now  subject 
%o  long  continued  droughts,  sometimes  lasting  for  three 
years  in  succession,  and  bringing  destruction  on  the  cattle ; 
and.  indeed,  the  discovery  of  the  remains  collected  by  Sir 
Woodbine  Parish  was  owing  to  a  succession  of  unusually 
dry  seasons,  as  we  have  seen.  The  upright  position  of  most 
of  these  skeletons  found  in  situ,  with  the  ponderous  verte- 
brs»  and  bones  of  the  pelvis  in  their  natural  situation,  indi- 
cates that  the  animal  must  have  been  bogged  in  adhesive 
mud  sutfii'iently  firm  to  uphold  the  ponderous  bones  after 

•  sir  Woo«!bloe  PmmH  has  just  now  (M«y  29.  1839)  kindly  cooinanicslMl 
to  n«  a  l«ttf>r  recrfvMi  by  lilm.  iriTini  toronnatiaa  of  th«  duconwry  of  an  almi«t 
eoUrr  skaletoa  of  an  adalt  Megatkmmm  oo  tb«  buikaofthe  Rio  dr  la  MaU&sa, 
«{t)i  all  Um  Trrtrbm  of  the  budy.  all  tlie  rib«.  all  the  ioriU,  the  head,  and  the 
1eff«.  in  «bott.  with  the  whole  of  the  hrm^tc  rscypt  tite  tall  and  one  (bot.  Cloae 
to  it  WMM  the  tkeletoq  of  a  •  Trntom  gig>infe»^e'  (^01>ptodott  ptoi>ably>.  witli  Its 
bony  armour  cnmpUHe.  There  wa*  aluo  Mind  a  \ery  •mail  and  perf^  Mtma- 
tMfrmm  » liich  mii«t  have  Iv^en  odIt  jn«t  horn  at  the  epoch  uf  devtmrtion.  No 
meotiun  la  mm^ie  of  doy  trjre*  of  bony  amiaiir  or  thell  about  the  MfMtktriiu 
I u  the  old  aoioul  only  oor  loot  i«  wantio?.  It  lias  been  tMKt;<'«ted  that  the  ao- 
•alled  yotmf  MtfotkrHmm  may  ponibly  be  a  tkeWt^o  of  ik^ndttUriwrn. 


the  deoompotition  of  the  soft  parta.  A  long  eootinoed 
drought  would  naturally  have  brought  the*e  cxiinci  ani- 
mals from  the  drained  and  parched  country  to  the  rivers, 
dwindled,  by  the  continued  dry  seasons,  to  a  slender  stream 
running  between  extensive  mud  banks,  in  which  these  gi- 
gantic quadrupeds  may  have  been  engulfed  in  their  an&jous 
efforts  to  reach  the  water.* 

Megalonyx.    (Jefferson.)     • 

Under  this  name  Mr.  Jefferson,  formerly  President  o' 
the  United  Sutes,  described,  from  some  bones  found  in  ca- 
verns in  the  west  of  Virginia,  an  extinct  mammiferous 
animal,  which  he  considered  to  he  carnivorous.  The  bonc« 
on  which  his  description  was  founded  were,  a  small  fragment 
of  a  femur  or  a  humerus,  a  complete  radius,  an  ulna  com- 
plete hut  broken  in  two,  three  claws,t  and  half  a  dascn 
other  bones  of  the  foot. 

From  the  materials  above  mentioned,  and  on  ooinpari«<m 
with  the  analogous  bones  in  the  Lion,  Mr.  JeflTenon  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Megalon^x  must  have  been  up- 
wards of  five  feet  in  height,  that  it  must  have  weigbH 
nearly  nine  hundred  pounds,  that  it  was  the  largest  of  Un- 
guiculated  animals,  and  that  it  was  probably  the  enemy  of 
the  Mastodon  of  the  Ohio,  as  the  Lion  is  of  the  Elephant. 
When  once  a  theory  takes  possession  of  the  human  mind, 
there  is  generally  no  want  of  materials  to  confirm  it  in  the 
imagination  of  the  theorist.  Thus  Mr.  Jefferson  appeals  to 
certain  figures  resembline  a  Lion  mentioned  by  the  moAt 
antient  historians  of  the  Anglo- Americans  as  risible  on  a 
rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanhawa,  a  branch  of  the  Ohto. 
which  must  have  been  traced  by  the  hands  of  the  Indian* 
from  their  rudeness ;  and  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  some 
of  them  then  living,  who  had  heard  during  the  night  fright- 
ful roarings  which  terrified  the  dogs  and  the  liorses ;  and 
he  asks  if  they  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  some  great 
unknown  carnivorous  species  in  the  interior  of  America. 
and  whether  this  redoubtable  animal  may  not  bare  been 
the  Megalonyr  t 

Dr.  Wistar,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Unirerwty  of 

Philadelphia,  subsequently  perceived  some  analogy  betwetrn 

the  bones  of  the  fossil  foot  of  Jefferson's  animal  and  similar 

bones  in  the  foot  of  the  Sloth,  without  other  aid  than  Dmu- 

'  benton*8  description. 

Cuvier,  who  saw  at  once  the  true  analogies  of  the  animal, 
and  was  ridiculed  for  hb  opinion  by  Faujas  de  St.  Fond, 
who  mistook  the  clear-sightedness  of  that  great  Koolot;.*i 
for  the  blindness  of  one  who  would  constrain  nature  to 
bend  to  the  factitious  classification  of  an  artificial  system, 
obtained  casts  of  the  bones  indicated  by  JulTerson  from 
Mr.  Peale  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  afterwards  furnished  by 
M.  Palisot  de  Beauvois  with  two  moreeaux  found  in  the 
same  cavern  where  Jefferson's  specimens  were  discovered : 
fortunately  one  of  these  was  a  tooth.  With  these  addi- 
tional materials  Cuvier  completed  his  labours,  and  aatt«- 
factorily  showed  that  the  Megcdonyx  belonged  to  the  Eden- 
taia. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  description  of  his  genus  Myiodtm,  sais, 
•The  greater  part  of  Cuvier's  chapter  on  MfgalotufX  %%  de- 
voted to  the  beautiful  and  justly  celebrated  reasoning  on  the 
i  ungucal  phalanx,  whereby  it  is  proved  to  belong  not  to  a 
gigantic  Carnivore  of  the  Lion  kmd,  as  Jefferson  suppo«tf«l« 
'  but  to  the  less  formidable  order  of  Edentate  quadniprds ; 
and  Cuvier,  in  reference  to  the  tooth, — the  part  on  whvrh 
alone  a  generic  character  could  have  been  founded, — merely 
I  observes  that  it  resembles  at  least  as  much  the  teeth  of  one 
of  the  great  Armadillos  as  it  does  those  of  the  Sloth*.     In 
<  the  last  edition  of  the  ''R^ne  Animal"  Cuvier  introduce* 
the  Megatherium  and  Megalonyx  between  the  Sloths  and 
Armadillos,  but  aUudes  to  no  other  difference  between  tbr 
I  two  genera  than  that  of  sixe, — *•  Taut  re,  le  Megalomfr,  eM 
un  pen  moindre.*'    Some  systematic  naturalists,  as  Ucsma- 
rest  and  Fischer,  have  therefore  suppressed  the  genus,  and 
made  the  Megalom/x  a  species  of  ifegaiherium,  under  the 
name  of  Megatherium  Jeffersomi,    The  dental  characters 

*  Mr.  Danrin  •latoa  that  bo  vaa  inA«ined  by  an  ey*  wHaew.  tiiai  Am»c  *^ 
■fran  cecu*  the  cattle  in  herds  uf  thoii«aad«  rushed  into  the  Harana,  and  l)«n«< 
exhaiMt«l  by  hanx^r.  tliry  werr  unable  to  rriwl  ap  th*-  muddy  hanli*.abil  -w^tm 
drwwned.  (Voyages  of  tAt  Adrrmturt  n%d  Bt«gt»  Ifrttftm  CAe  yawn  K.^  ««  4. 
IKC/  %ol.  Ui^  1H9^)  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  m%«.  *  In  the  laat  (Teat  draocM. 
nhirh  coolinoed  duriof  the  Mimmeri  of  ifiOO.  31.  and  fti.  tt  wm  Mleulsftnl  %kaa 
from  a  million  and  a  haU  to  two  millbKH  of  animaU  died :  tl>e  lunifv  *M  *U 
the  lalu**  and  itraamleta  in  the  pnMnre  were  looif  aOrrwarlt  wlute  «ith  tW-w 
booea.*    y^BmnM  A^r**  a»d  fAe  /^wMret  of  tJk^  Rm  4*  ia  I'Ul*,  N%u .  \KS\  ) 

t  The  un^ueal  phalanx  CC  Mef akmys  b  much  umw*  CMOipfia—d  than  UhaS 
of  Mefathariom. 
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of  the  genus  Magathenum  are  laid  down  by  Fischer,  as 

0  4-4 

fuUows: — **DenL  prim,  et  Ian.  -  ;  molares  .  _  ^t  obducti, 

tritorcs,  ooronide  nunc  nlan^  transversim  sulcata,  nunc 
medio  cxcavatd  marginulis  prominulis."  That  Megalonyx 
had  the  same  number  of  molares  as  Megalheritsm  (suppos- 
ing that  number  in  the  Megathere  to  be  correctly  stated, 
vbich  it  is  not)  is  here  assumed  from  analogy,  for  neither 
JefTerson,  Wistar,  nor  Cuvier,— the  authorities  for  Mega- 
lonyx quoted  by  Fischer, — possessed  other  means  of  know- 
ing the  dentition  of  that  animal  than  were  afforded  by  the 
fragment  of  a  single  tooth.'  (Owen,  in  Zoology  qf  H,  M,  S, 
Beagle.) 

The  same  author  (loc.  cit.)  adds,  'With  respect  to  existing 
Mammalia,  most  naturalists  of  the  present  day  seem  to  be 
unanimous  as  to  the  convenience  at  least  of  founding  a  generic 
or  Bubgeneric  distinction  on  well-marked  modifications  in 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  teeth,  although  they  may  cor- 
respond in  number  and  kind,  in  proof  of  which  it  needs  only 
to  peruse  the  pages  of  a  Systema  Mammalium  which  relate 
to  the  distribution  of  the  Kodent  order.  According  to  this 
mode  of  viewing  the  logical  abstractions  under  which  species 
are  grouped  together,  the  extinct  Edentate  Mammal  disco- 
vered by  Jefferson  must  be  referred  to  a  genus  distinct  from 
Megatherium^  and  for  which  the  term  Megalonyx  should 
be  retained.  This  will  be  sufficiently  evident  by  comparing 
the  descriptions  given  by  Cuvier  of  one  of  the  teeth  of  Me- 
galonyx Jeffersoniit  and  by  Dr.  Harlan  of  a  tooth  of  his 
Megalonyx  laqueatus,  with  those  of  the  Megatherium 
which  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Clift.  The  fragment  of 
the  molar  tooth  of  the  Megalonyx  Jeffersonii,  described 
and  figured  in  the  '  Ossemens  Fossiles,'  seems  to  have  been 
implanted  in  the  iaw  like  the  teeth  of  the  Megatherium  by 
a  simple  hollow  base,  similar  in  form  and  size  to  the  pro- 
truded crown :  its  structure  Cuvier  describes  as  consisting 
of  a  central  cylinder  of  bone  enveloped  in  a  sheath  of 
enameL  The  transverse  section  of  this  tooth  presents  an 
irregular  elliptical  form,  the  external  contour  being  gently 
and  uniformly  convex ;  the  internal  one  undulating,  con- 
vex in  the  middle,  and  slightly  concave  on  each  side,  arising 
from  the  tooth  being  traversed  longitudinally  on  its  inner 
side  by  two  wide  and  shallow  depressions.  The  imperfect 
tooth  of  the  species  called  by  Dr.  Harlan  Megalonyx  laque- 
o/uff,  and  of  which  a  cast  was  presented  by  that  able  and 
industrious  naturalist  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  resembles  in  general  form,  and  especially  in 
the  cbaricteristic  double  longitudinal  groove  on  the  inner 
side,  the  looth  of  the  Megalonyx  Jeffersonii,* 

Two  claws  of  the  fore-foot,  a  radius,  humerus,  scapula, 
one  rib,  an  os  calcis,  a  metacarpal  bone,  some  vertebrse,  a 
femur,  and  a  tibia  of  Megalonyx  laqueaius,  which  were 
discovered  in  Big-bone  Cave,  Tenessee,  United  States,  are 
aJao  described  by  Dr.  Harlan,*  who,  though  he  does  not 
eater  into  the  question  of  the  generic  characters  of  Mega- 
lonyx,  seenM,  as  Mr.  Owen  observes,  to  feel  that  they  do  not 
rest  entirely  on  dental  modifications ;  for  Dr.  Harlan  remarks 
that  *a  minute  examination  of  the  tooth  and  knee-joint 
renders  it  not  improbable,  supposing  the  last-named  charac- 
ter to  be  peculiar  to  it,  that  if  the  whole  frame  should  here- 
after be  discovered,  ii  may  even  claim  a  generic  distinction, 
in  which  case  either  A  ulaxodon  or  Pleurodon  would  not  be  an 
loappropnate  name.'  Upon  this  Professor  Owen  makes  the 
following  pertinent  observation:— 'There  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  with  respect  to  a  fossil  jaw  presenting 
teeth  in  the  same  number  and  of  the  same  general  struc- 
ture as  in  the  Megatheriunty  and  with  individual  modifica- 
tions of  form  as  well  marked  as  those  which  distinguish 
Megatherium  from  Megalonyx,  that  the  paleeontologist  has 
DO  other  choice  than  to  referit,  either  as  Fischer  has  done 
with  Megalonyx,  to  a  distinct  species  of  the  genus  Mega- 
tkfrium,  or  to  regard  it  as  a  type  of  a  subgenus  distinct 
finom  both.  With  reference  however  to  the  Pleurodon  of 
Dr.  Harlan.  aAer  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  cast  of  the 
tooth  on  which  that  genus  is  mainly  founded  with  the  de- 
scriptions and  figures  of  the  tooth  of  the  Megalonyx  Jejffer- 
*omi  in  the  **  O^mens  Fossiles,**  they  seem  to  differ  m  so 
Uight  a  degree  as  to  warrant  only  a  specific  distinction,  and 
this  difference  even,  viewing  the  various  proportions  of  the 
teeth  in  the  same  jaw  of  the  Megatherium,  is  more  satisfac- 
torily established  by  the  characters  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Harlan,  in  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  radius,  than  by 
those  of  the  tooth  itself.' 

•  •  Medical  nnd  Fhyvkal  ReioaichM,*  p.  333^  Sec 


Among  the  bones  collected  by  Spix  and  Martins  in  the 
cave  of  Lassa  Grande,  near  the  Arrayal  de  Torracigos  in 
Brazil,  and  described  by  Professor  Doellinger.t  there  were 
no  teeth,  and  only  a  few  bones  of  the  extremities.  The 
Professor  concludes  from  their  shape,  the  presence  of  an 
osseous  sheath  for  the  claw,  and  the  form  of  their  articula- 
tion, that  they  doubtless  belong  to  a  Megatheroid  animal  of 
the  siie  of  an  Ox.  The  bones,  according  to  the  Professor, 
are  not  those  of  an  immature  individual,  and  agree  suffiei- 
ently  with  Cuvier's  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  Mega- 
lonyx to  warrant  their  bemg  referred  to  that  kind  of 
animal. 

Glossotherium.     (Owen.) 

This  genus  is  founded  on  a  fragment  of  a  cranium  in 
Mr.  Darwin's  collection,  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  same 
river  iti  Banda  Oriental  with  the  skull  of  the  Toxodon, 
The  fragment  includes  the  parietes  of  the  left  side  of  the 
cerebral  cavity,  the  corresponding  nervous  and  vascular 
foramina,  the  left  occipital  condyle,  a  portion  of  the  left 
zygomatic  process,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  the  left  arti- 
cular surface  of  the  lower  jaw.  No  tooth,  no  locomotive 
extremity,  was  present  to  lend  its  aid ;  and  yet,  upon  tho 
slender  materials  above  stated.  Professor  Owen  has  been 
enabled  to  give  generic  distinction  to  the  animal  to  which 
they  belouged,  and  to  fix  its  place  in  the  animal  series  satis- 
factorily. 

Professor  Owen  remarks,  that  the  importance  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  determination  of 
the  affinities  of  a  fossil  animal  has  been  duly  appreciated 
since  the  relations  of  the  motions  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the 
kind  of  life  appointed  for  each  animal  were  pointed  out  by 
Cuvier ;  but  he  observes  that  we  should  be  deceived  if  we 
were  to  establish,  in  conformity  with  the  generalization  laid 
down  by  Cuvier,  our  conclusion,  from  this  surface,  of  the 
nature  of  the  food  of  the  extinct  species  under  considera- 
tion ;  for  the  shape  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  such  as  to  allow 
the  lower  jaw  free  motion  in  a  horizontal  plane  from  right 
to  left,  and  forwards  or  backwards,  like  the  movements  of  a 
millstone :  *  Nevertheless.*  continues  Mr.  Owen,  •  I  venture 
to  affirm  it  to  be  most  probable  that  the  food  of  Glossot/ie- 
rium  was  derived  fh)m  the  animal  and  not  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  to  predict,  that  when  the  bones  of  the 
extremities  shall  be  discovered,  they  will  prove  the  Glosso- 
there  to  be  not  an  ungulate  but  an  unguiculate  quadruped, 
with  a  fore-foot  endowed  with  the  movements  of^  pronation 
and  supination,  and  armed  with  claws,  adapted  to  make  a 
breach  in  the  strong  walls  of  the  habitations  of  those  insect 
societies  upou  which  there  is  good  evidence,  in  other  parts 
of  the  present  cranial  fragment,  that  the  animal,  though  as 
large  as  an  ox,  was  adapted  to  prey.' 

The  data  on  which  Professor  Owen  rests  this  affirmation 
are,  in  the  first  place,  a  remarkable  cavity  situated  imme- 
diately behind  the  tympanic  bone,  of  nearly  a  regular  hemi- 
spherical form  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  surface  of 
this  cavity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  covered  with  arti- 
cular cartilage,  because  it  is  irregularly  pitted  with  many 
deep  impressions,  and  Mr.  Owen  concludes  therefore  that 
it  served  to  afford  a  ligamentous  attachment  to  the  styloid 
element  of  a  large  os  hyoides.  In  addition  to  this  evidence 
of  the  size  of  the  bones  of  the  tongue,  there  is  a  more  cer- 
tain indication  of  the  extent  of  its  soft  and  especially  its 
muscular  parts  in  the  mognitude  of  the  foramen  for  the 
passage  of  the  lingual  or  motor  norve,  which  anterior  con- 
dyloid foramen  is  larger  than  any  of  those  which  perforate 
the  cranium,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  foramen ;  it  is 
eight  lines  in  the  long  diameter,  and  readily  admits  the 
passage  of  the  little  ffnger. 

The  professor  remarks  that  it  is  only  in  the  Ant-eaters 
and  Pangolins  that  we  find  an  approximation  to  these  pro- 
portions; and  that  in  the  Girafie,  the  largest  of  ruminants, 
and  having  the  longest  and  most  muscular  tongue  in  that 
order,  the  foramen  for  the  corresponding  nerve  is  scarcely 
more  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  that  of  Glossotherium,  In 
the  other  parts  of  the  cranium  Mr.  Owen  finds  more  de- 
cisive evidence  of  the  relationship  of  this  extinct  edentate 
to  the  genera  Myrmecophaga  and  Manis, 

The  question.  Had  the  Glossotherium  teeth?  is  an- 
swered by  the  Professor  in  the  affirmative,  from  the  rugged 
surface  of  the  temporal  fossa  indicating  an  extensive  tem- 
poral muscle ;  from  the  well-defined  boundary,  formed  by 

t  Spa  and  M artiui,  'Relie  in  BnxU,*  band  U.,  p.  5. 
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A  ftlij^htly-elevated  bony  ridge.  exteDding  to  near  the  sagittai 
suture;  the  size  of  the  lyi^oiuatic  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  the  remains  of  tlio  oblique  suture  by  which  it 
was  articulated  to  the  malar  bone ;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  they  will  probably  be  found  to  be  molar  teeth  of  a 
simple  structure,  as  in  the  Orycieropus. 

Here  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  oi  mal€e.  This 
bone  is  wanting  in  the  Pangolins ;  in  the  true  Ant-eaters  it 
does  not  reach  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
From  this  evidence  of  the  completion  of  the  zygomatic 
arch,  the  Professor  concludes  that  Olosiotherium  was  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Armadillos  and  Orycieropus ;  and  from 
the  form  and  loose  condition  of  the  tympanic  bone,  which, 
through  the  care  and  attention  of  Mr.  Darwin,  was  preserved 
in  situ,  that  the  affinity  of  the  animal  was  closer  to  Orycte- 
ropu9  than  to  the  Armadillos  :  but  the  tympanic  bone  of 
Orycieropus  differs  from  that  of  Gloisotherium  in  forming 
part  of  tne  circumference  of  an  ellipse  whose  long  axis  is 
vertical,  and  in  sending  outwards  from  its  anterior  part  a 
convex  eminence,  which  terminates  in  a  point  directed 
downwards  and  forwards :  in  the  distance  from  the  origin 
of  the  zygoma  to  the  occipital  plane,  which  is  relatively 
greater  in  Glossoiherium  than  in  Oructerojms,  .the  former 
is  more  similar  to  Myrmecophaga  and  Manis, 

The  internal  surface  of  the  cranial  fragment  shows  that 
in  GlosiotheriurJh  as  in  other  Bruia,  the  cerebellum  must 
have  been  almost  entirely  exposed  behind  the  cerebrum, 
that  the  latter  was  of  small  relative  size,  not  exceeding 
that  of  the  Ass ;  and  that  it  was  chiefly  remarkable,  as  in 
Orycterojjus,  the  Ant-eater,  and  Armadillo,  for  the  great 
development  of  the  olfactory  ganglia. 

Such  arc  the  leading  points  on  which  the  establbhment 
of  this  extinct  genus  is  placed.  Our  limits  do  not  admit  of 
our  following  out  the  interesting  details  which  confirm  the 
view  taken  bv  Mr.  Owen,  and  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
his  '  Fossil  Mammalia,'  as  part  of  the  *  Zoology  of  the 
Vovage  of  Her  Majesty's  Ship  Beagle,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Fitzroy.  R.N.,  edited  and  superintended  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  and  published  with  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury ;'  but  we  think  it  advisable,  with  reference  to  the 
succeeding  fossil  species  described  by  the  Professor,  and 
here  noticed,  to  give  the  concluding  paragraph  in  his  paper 
on  Gloasotherium. 

'  A  question,'  says  Professor  Owen, '  may  arise  after  pe- 
rusing the  preceding  evidence,  upon  which  the  present 
fossil  is  referred  to  a  great  Edendate  species  nearly  allied 
to  the  Orycieropus,  whether  one  or  other  of  the  lower 
jaws,  subsequently  to  be  described,  and.  in  like  manner,  re- 
ferrible,  from  their  dentition,  either  to  the  Orycteropodoid 
or  Dasypodoid  families  of  Eden iaia^  may  not  have  belonged 
to  the  same  species  as  does  the  present  mutilated  cranium. 
I  can  only  answer,  that  those  jaws  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
Darwin  in  a  different  and  very  remote  locality ;  that  no  frag- 
ments or  teeth  referrible  to  them  were  found  associated 
with  the  present  fossil ;  and  that,  as  it  would  be  tlierefore 
ininossiblc  to  determine  from  the  evidence  we  have  now 
before  us  which  ol  the  two  lower  jaws  should  be  associated 
with  Glossotherium ;  and  as  both  may.  \^ith  equal,  if  not 
greater  probability,  belong  to  a  totally  distinct  genus,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  preferable,  both  in  regard  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  knowledge  of  these  most  interesting  Edentaia 
of  an  antient  world,  as  well  as  for  the  convenience  of  their 
description,  to  assign  to  them,  for  the  present,  distinct 
generic  appellations.* 

Mylodon.    (Owen.) 

A  genus  of  Edentate  Mec^lherioids.  founded  on  some 
fossil  remains  described  bv  Dr.  Harlan  in  his  *  Medical  and 
Physical  Researches,*  ana  referred  by  him  to  MesalonvT, 
and  on  a  mutilated  lower  jaw  and  teeth  discovered  by  Mr 
Darwin  among  the  many  interesting  novelties  which  have 
been  the  result  of  that  zealous  naturalist*s  researches  in  the 
southern  division  of  America. 

Tlie  fossil  last  alluded  to  was  found  in  a  bed  of  partly 
conholidaied  gravel  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  called  Punta  Alta, 
at  Bahia  Blanco,  in  Northern  Pataconia,  and  consists  of 
the  lower  jaw,  with  the  series  of  teeth  entire  on  both  sides: 
theextieiuily  of  the  symphysis,  the  coronoid  and  condyloid 
pr.M  (•^^^.s,  and  the  angular  process  of  the  left  ramus,  are 

Tljc  teeth  are  implanted  in  ver>-  deep  sockets  and  about 
om-  ''JMh  uhlyof  the  last  molar  prDJicis  above  the  aheolus ; 
but  the  piuporlion  of  the  exposed  part  incieases  giadually 


Lowcrjavof  MjkMkNL,oiie-iixth  oAt  aiM.    (^U«ro.) 

in  the  anterior  teeth.    This  and  the  relative  distance  of  lbs 
teeth  will  be  seen  in  the  following  figure. 


oae^ixth  saL  rin. 

The  implanted  p»rt  of  each  tooth  is  simple,  of  the  fmme 
size  and  form  at  the  projecting  crown,  and  with  a  large  co- 
nical cavity  at  the  bese,  for  the  persistent  palp,  and  indi 
eating  that  their  growth,  during  life,  was  perpetual. 


Toctfi  of  MylMon.  uliow^ng  tlie  <l«»pth  nf  tbolr  imvNnt  .t'.on.    T*  -  /^»»»^  a|     *• 
ba.<e  of  thr  tooih  t«  trcn  in  fiffurc  o.     TwoUiinU  nat. 'tn:.    (i»wrtt) 

Professor  Owen  remarks  that  these  teeth  arc  ci>rapo«rd- 
as  in  Bmdypus,  Mefraiheritinu  and  Mesal  >fnit\  of  a  cenfr»l 
pillar  of  coarse  ivory,  immediately  invested  with  a  th.n 
layer  of  fine  and  dense  ivory,  and  the  whole  surtour.tM 
by  a  thick  coating  of  conient. 

The  exterior  surface  of  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  fwhirh 
is  completely  anrhjlosed)  is  characten>ed  by  two  o\al  mAc- 
milloid  processes,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  middle  !.r«. 
and  about  half-way  between  the  anterior  and  |>i*»:e'.  r 
extremes  of  the  symphysis.  Nearly  four  mcbe*  behind  tl.r 
anterior  extremity  of  ihe  above  proce>»s  is  the  large  anter>  *t 
opening  of  the  dental  canal,  which  is  five  line-*  in  tliiiDr'tr. 
and  hituatcd  about  one-third  of  the  d«pth  of  the  mmu*  f 
the  jaw  from  Ihe  up]ier  mar^'in.  The  ProfoMir  obvr'»  c-* 
that  the  magnitude  of  this  foramen,  >*l.irh  ui^c^  pa^^^e  t  » 
the  nerve  and  artery  of  the  lo>\er  lip.  lo'l.rai.^  ihut  tl.  « 
part  \\ as  nf large  si/e:  and  ihal  .he  two  !»\!nih>*ed  j:  - 
ce^M'S,  N\hi«h  pruhaM)  were  ^ult-ma'  it  lu  ll.r  a  ta«  '  m«.  M 
of  large  retractor  musclcN  deiioie  thai  llie  luuUoiis  ul  ^UcU 
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i  lip  were  free  and  extensive.  The  angle  of  the  jaw  is  pro- 
duced backwards,  and  ends  in  an  obtuse  point,  slightly  bent 
upwards ;  a  foramen,  one-third  less  than  the  anterior  one, 
leads  from  near  the  commencement  of  the  dental  canal  to 
the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  jaw,  a  little  below  and  behind  the 
last  molar  tooth  ;  and  this  foramen  presents  the  same  size 
and  relative  position  on  both  sides  of  the  jaw.  Mr.  Owen 
finds  DO  indication  of  a  corresponding  foramen,  or  of  sym- 
physeal  processes  in  the  figures  or  descriptions  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  Megatherium,  nor  in  that  of  the  Sloths,  Ant- 
eaters,  Armadillos,  or  Manises,  which  he  had  examined 
with  a  view  to  this  comparison. 

Mr.  Owen  further  observes  that  in  the  Megatherium  the 
inferior  contour  of  the  lower  jaw  is  peculiarly  remarkable, 
as  Cuvier  has  observed,  for  the  convex  prominence  or  en- 
largement which  is  developed  downwards  from  its  middle 
part;  but  in  the  Mylodon  the  corresponding  convexity  is 
slight,  not  exceeding  that  which  may  be  observed  at  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Ai  or  the 
Or}'rteropus ;  and  after  entering  mto  further  interesting 
details,  the  Professor  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  MylocUm  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Mega- 
therium:  with  that  of  Megalonyx  he  had  of  course  no 
means  of  comparing  it. 

*  Amoi^  existing  Edentata,*  continues  the  Professor,  *  the 
Mylodon,  in  the  form  of  the  posterior  part  and  angle  of  the 
jaw,  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  Ai  and  the 
great  Armadillo ;  in  the  form  of  the  anchylosed  symphysis 
of  the  lower  iaw  it  resembles  most  closely  the  Unau,  or  two- 
toed  Sloth ;  but  in  the  peculiar  external  configuration  of 
the  symphysis,  resulting  from  the  mamilloid  processes  above 
described,  the  Mylodon  presents  a  character  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  observed  in  any  other  species  of  Bruta,  either 
recent  or  fossil.* 

Two  species,  Mylodon  Harlani,  founded  on  the  fossil  de- 
scribed by  Dr,  Harlan,  and  Mylodon  Darwiniu  on  that 
discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin,  are  recorded  by  Professor  Owen ; 
and  be  gives  the  following  admeasurements  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  latter  species : — 

Inches.    Lines. 
Length  (as  far  as  complete)         .  .17        6 

Extreme  width,  from  the  outside  of  one 

ramus  to  that  of  the  other  .90 

Depth  of  each  ramus      .  .  .49 

Length  of  alveolar  series  .  .48 

From  first  molar  to  broken  end  of  symphysis     6        0 
Breadth  of  symphysis      .  .  .37 

Longitudinal  extent  of  symphysis  .  4        6 

Circumference  of  narrowest  part  of  each  ramus  5        9 

He  further  observes  that  the  teeth  and  bones  of  Mylodon 
Darwinii,  above  described,  exhibit  all  the  appearances  and 
conditions  of  those  of  a  full-grown  animal,  and  that  they 
present  a  marked  difference  of  size  as  compared  with  those 
of  Mylodon  Harlani,  which  must  have  been  a  much  larger 
animal,  for  if  the  lower  jaw  of  the  latter  species  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  its  teeth  as  that  of  Mylodon  Darwinii 
does.  It  must  be  about  two  feet  in  length.  {Zoology  of 
II  M.S.  Beagle.) 

Scelidotherium.  (Owen.) 

A  large  extinct  edentate  mammal,  allied  to  Megatherium 
ind  Oryderopus, 

The  remains  on  which  this  genus  is  founded  include  the 
cranium,  which  is  nearly  entire,  with  the  teeth,  and  part  of 
tlie  othyoides;  the  seven  cervical  vertebrao,  eight  dorsal 
and  five  sacral  vertebra,  both  scapulsD,  the  left  humerus, 
xadius  and  ulna,  two  carpal  bones,  and  an  ungueal  phalanx ; 
the  two  femora,  the  proximal  extremities  of  the  left  tibia 
and  fibula,  and  the  leit  astragalus. 

These  bones  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin  at  Punta 
Alta  in  Northern  Patagonia,  and  in  the  same  bed  of  partly 
consolidated  gravel  as  that  wherein  the  lower  jaws  of 
Toxodon  and  Mylodon  were  imbedded.  All  the  parts  were 
discovered  in  their  natural  relative  position,  indicating,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  observes,  that  the  sublittoral  formation  in 
which  they  had  been  originally  deposited  had  been  but 
little  disturbed.  This  beach  is  covered  at  sprfhg-tides,  and 
many  portions  of  the  skeleton  were  encrusted  with  Ftustne: 
^maU  marine  shells  were  lodged  within  the  crevices  of  the 
bones. 

8uiiicient  of  the  cranium  remains  to  indicate  that  its 
^aeral  form  resembled  an  elongated,  slender,  subcom- 
pressed  cone,  begiuniit^  behind  by  a  flattened  vertical  base 


which  ex])anded  slightly  to  the  zygomatic  region,  and  thence 
contracted  gradually  in  all  its  dimensions  to  the  anterior 
extremity. 


Renuixu  of  ikull  of  Scelidotheriam.  (Ow«n.)    Bodueed. 

'The  Cane  Ant-eater  (Orycteropusy  [Aard-vark],  says 
Professor  Owen,  *  of  all  Edentata,  most  nearly  resembles 
the  present  fossil  in  the  form  of  its  cranium,  and  next  in 
this  comparison  the  great  Armadillo  {Da^pus  Gigas,  Cuv.) 
may  be  cited :  on  the  supposition  therefore  that  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  above  existing  Edentals  obser\'able  in 
the  parts  of  the  fossil  cranium  which  do  exist,  was  carried 
out  through  those  which  are  defective,  the  length  of  skull 
of  the  Scelidothere  must  have  been  not  less  than  two  feet. 
The  cranium  is  singularly  small  and  slender  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  especially  the  bulky  pelvis  and 
femur,  of  which  bones  the  latter  has  a  length  of  seventeen 
inches,  and  a  breadth  of  not  less  than  nine  inches ;  the 
astragalus  again  exceeds  in  bulk  that  of  the  largest  Hip- 
popotamus or  Rhinoceros ;  yet  the  condition  of  the  epi- 
physeal extremities  of  the  long  bones  proves  the  present 
fossils  to  have  belonged  to  an  immature  animal.  Hence, 
although  the  Scelidothere,  like  most  other  Edentals,  was  of 
low  stature,  and,  like  the  Megathermm,  presented  a  dispro- 
portionate development  of  the  hinder  parts,  it  is  probable 
that,  bulk  for  bulk,  it  equalled,  when  alive,  the  largest  ex- 
isting pachyderms  not  proboscidean.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  it  possessed  a  tessellated  osseous  coat  of  mail.* 

Professor  Owen  gives  a  most  minute  and  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  various  parts  of  the  cranium,  for  which  we 
refer  to  his  memoir,  remarking  only  that  the  most  interest- 
ing features  in  the  region  of  the  temporal  bone  consist  in 
the  fine  condition  of  the  tympanic  bones,  and  the  presence 
of  a  semicircular  pit,  immediately  behind  the  tympanic 
bone,  for  the  articulation  of  the  styloid  element  of  the  hyoid 
or  tongue  bone. 

•  In  these  points,'  observes  the  Professor,  *  we  trace  a  most 
remarkable  correspondence  with  the  Glossothere,  and  in 
the  separate  tympanic  bone  the  same  aflBniiy  to  the  Orycte- 
roDus  as  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  more  bulky  extinct 
Eaental.  This  correspondence  naturally  leads  to  a  specu- 
lation as  to  the  probable  generic  relationship  between  the 
Glossothere  and  Scelidothere :  now  it  may  first  be  remarked 
that  the  styloid  articular  depression  is  relatively  much 
larger  and  much  deeper  in  the  Glossothere  than  in  the 
Scelidothere :  in  the  former  its  diameter  equals,  as  we  have 
seen,  one  inch ;  in  the  Scelidothere  it  measures  only  a  third 
of  an  inch,  the  whole  cranium  being  about  two-fifths 
smaller.  If  we  turn  next  to  the  anterior  condyloid  foramina, 
which  in  the  Scelidothere  are  double  on  each  side,  we 
obtain  Arom  them  evidence  that  the  muscular  nerve  of  the 
tongue  could  only  have  been  one-third  the  size  of  that  of 
the  Glossothere.  These  proofs  of  the  superior  relative  de- 
velopment of  the  tongue  in  the  Glossothere  indicate  a  dif- 
ference of  habits,  and  a  modification  probably  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  locomotive  extremities;  and  when  we  associate 
these  deviations  from  the  Scelidothere  with  the  known  dif- 
ference in  the  position  of  the  occipital  plane,  which  in  the 
Glossothere  corresponds  with  that  in  the  Myrmecophaga 
and  Bradypus,  we  shall  be  justified  in  continuing  to  regard 
them,  until  evidence  to  the  contrary  be  obtained,  as  belong- 
ing to  distinct  genera.' 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  connected  with  the  organ  of 
hearing  and  an  accidental  fracture  of  the  right  os  petrosum. 
demonstrating  its  usual  dense  and  brittle  texture,  and  at 
the  same  time  exposing  the  cochlea  with  part  of  its  delicate 
and  beautiful  lamina  spiralis,  give  Professor  Owen  occasion 
to  observe  that  the  conservation  of  parts  of  the  organs  of 
vision  in  certain  fossils  has  given  rise  to  arguments  which 
prove  that  the  laws  of  light  were  the  same  at  remote  epochs 
of  the  earth's  history  as  now;  whilst  the  structures  just 
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alluded  to  demomtnte,  in  like  manner,  that  the  laws  of 
acoustics  have  not  chanf^ed,  and  that  the  extinct  giants  of 
a  former  race  of  Quadrupeds  were  endowed  with  the  same 
exquisite  mechanism  for  appreciating  the  vibrations  of 
sound  as  their  existing  congeners  enjoy  at  the  present  dav. 

*  The  brain/  says  Mr.  Owen,  *  being  regulated  in  iU  de- 
velopment bv  laws  analogous  to  those  wnich  govern  the 
early  perfection  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  appears  to  have 
been  relatively  larger  in  the  Scelidothere  than  in  the  Glos- 
sothere :  it  was  certainly  relatively  longer ;  the  fractured 
cranium  gives  us  six  inches  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  the  brain,  but  the  analogy  of  the  Orycterope  would  lead 
to  the  inference  that  it  extended  further  into  tne  part  which 
is  broken  away.  The  greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the 
cranial  cavity  is  four  Inches  eight  lines ;  their  dimensions 
however  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  brain  was  of  very 
small  relative  size  in  the  Scelidothere ;  and,  both  in  this 
respect  and  in  the  relative  position  of  its  principal  masses, 
the  brain  of  the  extinct  Eaental  closely  accoras  with  the 
general  character  of  this  organ  in  the  existing  species  of 
the  same  order.  We  perceive  bv  the  obtuse  ridge  continued 
obliquely  upwards  from  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  petrous 
bone,  that  the  cerebellum  has  been  situated  wholly  oehind 
the  cerebrum ;  we  learn  also,  from  the  same  structure  of 
the  enduring  parts,  that  these  perishable  masses  were  not 
divided,  as  in  tne  Manis,  by  a  bony  septum,  but  by  a  mem- 
branous tentorium,  as  in  the  Glossotnere  and  Armadillos : 
in  the  Orvcteropus,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  there  is  a 
strong,  s&t^rp,  oony  ridge  extending  into  each  side  of  the 
tentorium.  The  vertical  diameter  of  the  cerebellum  and 
medulla  oblongata  equals  that  of  the  cerebrum,  and  is  two 
inches  three  lines:  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  cere- 
bellum was  about  three  inches  nine  lines ;  its  antero-pos- 
terior  extent  about  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  sculpturing 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranial  cavity  bespeaks  the 
high  vascularity  of  tbe  soft  parts  which  it  contained,  and 
there  are  evident  indications  that  the  upper  and  lateral 
surfaces  of  the  brain  had  been  disposed  in  a  few  simple 

Sarallel  longitudinal  convolutions.  The  two  anterior  con- 
yloid  foramina  have  the  same  relative  position  as  the  single 
corresponding  foramen  in  the  Glossothere,  Orycterope,  and 
Armadillos ;  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  slopes  out- 
wards from  these  foramina  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  oc- 
cipital condyle.* 

The  size  of  the  orbit  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  the 
Orycterope,  and  still  less  than  in  the  Ant-eaters.  '  Here 
however,*  observes  Mr.  Owen,  *  we  have  merely  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  general  law  which  regulates  the  relative  size 
of  the  eye  to  the  body  in  the  Mammalia.  The  malar  bone 
does  not  extend  so  far  forwards  in  front  of  the  orbit  as  in 
either  tlie  Orycterope  or  Armadillo;  in  the  inclination 
aowever  with  which  the  sides  of  the  face  converge  forwards 
ftrom  the  orbits,  the  Scelidothere  holds  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  Armadillos  and  Orycterope.' 

The  dental  formula  of  Scelidothorium  appears  to  have 
been:— 

•»•          0                    0«>,       5  —  5 
Incisors  - ;  Canines  - ;  Molars =18. 

Though  the  teeth  of  Mylodon  and  ScelidotAerium  have 
a  close  analogy  to  those  of  existing  small  Insectivorous 
Edentals,  there  is  nothing  in  their  structure  to  militate 
against  the  presumption  that  tbeso  extinct  genera  were  fed 
on  succulent  plants,  such  as  cabbage-palms,  or  on  farina- 
ceous vegetables,  such  as  large  ferns.  Their  teeth  are 
well  adapted  to  chew  vegetable  tissues  of  moderate  firm- 
ness.   {Zoology  qf  H,  M,  S,  Beagle.) 


DenUtkm  of  SceUdotiierittm. 

a.  Te«th  of  upper  jaw  In  citn.  acen  from  above ;  &,  tc«th  uf  lovrr  ja  w  m  wtt%. 
Mine  %iew;  e,d,  teeth,  thowiog  Uie  drtHh  of  their  InplantalioQ  ia  th»  yaw  a»i 
Uieir  atroctore ;  e,  cruwn  of  tooUi.  aeea  tnm  abwT«.    (^Owcn.)     BilmiL 

After  the  above  was  written,  and  indeed  while  the  article 
was  in  the  press,  we  received  the  Compiee  Rendu*  (April. 
1 839).  in  which  appears  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  M.  Lund 
to  M.  Victor  Audouin,  dated  the  5th  of  November.  ibJ"*, 
giving  an  account  of  the  discovery  by  M.  Lund  of  numer 
ous  fossil  mammals  in  BraziL  The  portion  of  the  country 
examined  by  this  zealous  zoologist  is  comprised  between 
the  rivers  Rio  das  Velhas,  one  of  the  confluenu  of  tlic  R.'» 
de  S.  Francisco,  and  the  Rio  Paraopeba.  This  tract  furrow 
an  elevated  plateau  of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  »C4. 
and  is  traversed  in  the  midst  by  a  mountain-chain  onU 
from  300  to  700  feet  high.  The  chain  is  formed  by  a 
secondary  limestone  (calcaire  sccondaire)  stratified  horizor>- 
tally  and  having  all  the  characters  of  the  zechMtein  and  tbe 
fiohlen-kalkstein  of  the  Germans  {caUaire  d  cavemes).  It 
is  entirely  riddled  with  caverns  and  traversed  in  all  dirv-> 
tions  by  fissures,  the  interior  of  which  \%  more  or  \r%s 
filled  with  a  red  earth  identical  with  the  red  earth  which 
forms  the  superficial  bed  of  the  country.  In  thi^  basin  of 
the  Rio  das  Velhas,  M.  Lund  has  discovered  in  company 
with  the  remains  of  Fens,  (Slirei,  PachyiUrmcUa,  Uumi- 
nantia^Margupialia^  Cheiroptera^  and  Simier,  the  following 
mammiferous  fossils^  which  seem  to  claim  attention  here. 

*  Family  of  Edentata. 

'  A  Myrmecophaga  of  the  size  of  an  ox  {Myrmecophaga 
gigantea), 

'  Family  of  Efibdientia. 

•  1.  Two  species  of  Da$ypu9 ;  one  allied  to  A  octoci rec- 
tus, and  the  other  twice  as  large  as  tbe  living  sfecic^. 

•  2.  Xenurus.  3.  Euryodfjn,  a  lost  genus  of  TaJnu.  or 
Armadillo.  4.  Meter odon\  distinguished  from  all  il..- 
living  armadillos  by  the  proportion  of  its  teeth.  5.  Chla/.y 
dotherium,  a  new  genus  of  armadillo,  representing  en  a 
great  scale  the  genus  Euphractui  of  Wagler  (the  Kna^- 
bert  of  Bufibn) ;  two  species,  one  of  the  size  of  a  tapir,  the 
other  larger  than  a  rhinoceros. 

•  6.  Hovlophorus,  A  very  extraordinary  genus,  wbeih<r 
we  consider  the  massive  proportions  of  the  8peci»'v,  tbt.r 
gigantic  stature,  or  the  singular  combination  of  diOerent 
types  of  organization  manifested  in  them.  Their  charar'<rr% 
nevertheless  approach  more  and  more  to  the  family  al 
sloths. 

'  These  singular  animals  were  armed  with  a  cuirass  ahnh 
covered  all  the  upper  parts  of  their  body,  and  was  coni|«.M«i 
of  small  hexagonal  scutcheons,  except  on  the  middle  of  i  .< 
body,  where  the  scutcheons  put  on  a  square  form  and  men* 
arranged  in  immoveable  transverse  bunds.  The  Ih>:ic»  • 
the  trunk  as  well  as  the  large  bones  of  the  extremities  a.< 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Armadillos  (TatoUa)  and  c»r^  - 
cially  to  those  of  the  Cachicames  [.Armadillo.  %ol.  iu  p- 
332] ;  but  the  bones  of  the  feet  arc  so  abridged  and  ihc 
articular  surfaces  prcbont  surh  a  considerable  tlatten.n.-. 
that  nothing  similar  is  to  be  ^een  in  any  animal  skcietot* 
and  one  cannot  conceive  how  such  feet  could  sene  for  du- 
ging  in  the  earth  (creustT  la  terre) :  the  form  of  the  Treiti, 
too.  indicates  that  these  sin(;ular  animals  could  onli  hatr 
been  nourished  with  vegetable  substances,  and  «e'  inu*t 
sup(>08e  that  they  fed  after  the  manner  of  the  ureal  Pktrky 
dermaia.  However  this  may  be,  the  Hoping  hori,  of  v  LicU 
*  TlU*  luBw  b  pt«Qccu|>iciL    Sec  Ui«.  U;ia 
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M.  Land  distingnishes  two  species,  present  this  particularity, 
that  their  sygomatic  arch  is  furnished  with  a  descending 
branch,  a  character  regarded  till  now  as  exclusively  proper 
to  the  Sloths.  These  two  species  were  each  of  the  size  of 
an  ox.  Fragments  of  these  skeletons  have  already  been 
described  byMM.  Weiss  and  D*  Alton  of  Berlin. 

*  M.  laind  has  found  fragments  belonging  to  a  genus  ap- 
pnwfhing  Hoplophonu,  and  to  which  he  assigns  the  name 
of  Btchytheriunu  Its  proportions  were  still  more  massive 
and  its  stature  taller. 

*  Family  of  Bradypoda. 

*  M.  Lund  is  thus  conducted  to  the  family  of  the  Sloths, 
which,  *'ac  the  Antediluvian  epoch."  played  in  thei^e  countries 
a  very  important  part,  whether  the  number  and  variety  of 
their  forms,  or  the  great  sixe  which  the  species  attained^  are 
considered. 

*  The  first  genus  which  lie  notices  is  Mesalonyx,  It  is 
connected  with  the  Armadillos  (Tatous)  by  the  osseous 
plates  which  protected  a  part  of  its  body ;  but  these  plates, 
although  of  excessive  size,  far  from  forming  a  continuous 
cuirass  as  in  the  Tatous,  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
great  intervals.  The  Megalonyx  exhibits  the  greatest  affi- 
nity to  Megatherium^  priucipally  in  the  structure  and  com- 
position of  the  feet,  but  those  of  the  posterior  limbs  present 
the  same  torsion  as  the  feet  of  Bradypus  tridactylus,  al- 
though proceeding  finom  a  different  cause.  In  the  Ai  this 
torsion  is  produced  by  the  particular  mode  of  the  articula- 
tion of  the  leg  with  the  astra|;alus;  in  the  Megalonyx, 
according  to  M.  Lund,  the  articulation  is  effected  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  it  is  the  carpal  surface  of  this  last 
bone  which,  by  its  anomalous  conformation,  caused  the  con< 
torsion  of  all  the  rest  of  the  foot 

'  Hie  molars,  to  the  number  of  five  above  and  four  below, 
are  deprived  of  roots  as  in  the  animals  of  the  order  Eden- 
tata; m  that  they  differ  from  those  of  Megatherium,  which 
are  described  as  having  two  roots.* 

'  The  Megalonyxes  were  provided  with  a  tail,  which  was 
excessively  strong  and  probably  prehensile,  and  this,  joined 
to  the  contorsion  of  the  hind  feet  and  the  enormous  size  of 
their  claws,  leads  to  the  belief,  says  M.  Lund,  that  these 
anitnals,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  weight  of  their 
body,  were  destined  to  climb,  like  their  analogues  in  the  pre- 
sent creation. 

'This  genus  appears  to  have  been  very  rich  in  species.  M. 
Lund  already  distinguishes  five ;  one  of  which,  M.  Cuvieri, 
was  of  the  stature  of  a  very  stout  ox ;  and  this  was  not  the 
largest  species. 

'  By  the  Megalonvxea,  a  new  genus  (Sphenodon),  which 
was  of  the  size  of  a  hog,  finds  its  place. 

'  Still  nearer  to  the  Sloths  must  be  arranged  a  new  genus 
which  M.  Lund  designates  under  the  name  of  Colodon,  and 
wbicb  consists  of  one  species. 

*  Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  animals  which  he 
enumerates,  and  which  are  comprised  in  the  order  Bruta  or 
Edentata  of  Gorier,  M.  Lund  observes, — 

*  I.  That  the  family  of  Ant-eaters  properly  so  called,  that 
of  the  Tatous,  and  that  of  the  Sloths,  which,  at  the  present 
epoch,  are  peculiar  to  America,  were  also  found  at  the  pre- 
ceding epoch. 

'  2.  That  then,  these  same  families  were  exclusively  proper 
to  this  part  of  the  world,  as  they  are  at  the  present  epoch ; 
and  that  thb  gives  cause  for  thinking  that  no  species  of 
these  three  families  has  hitherto  been  found  in  the  diluvial 
beds  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

'  3.  That  this  great  order  of  the  Edentata  was  then  more 
numerous  both  in  genus  and  species  than  it  now  is. 

'  4.  That  the  greater  part  of  these  mammiferous  genera 
which  onee  peopled  the  country  have  disappeared. 

« 5.  That  every  species  has  been  destroyed,  two  species 
only  exhibiting  affinity,  but  not  perfect  identity,  with  the 
living  species. 

*  6.  Finally,  that  the  animals  of  this  order  attained  at 
that  epoch  dimensions  much  greater  than  those  which  they 
nowpresent. 

'  The  fiunily  of  the  Sloths  has  now  entirely  disappeared  in 
the  basin  of  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  which  is  explained  by  the 
want  of  virgin  forests,  all  this  country  being  occupied  b^ 
the  form  of  vegetation  c^led  by  the  Brazilians  Campos,  It 
Is  probable  that  at  the  epoch  when  these  great  animals 
iJTed  it  was  otherwise,  and  that  the  country  was  then 
ooforad  by  immense  forests.   Everything  leads  to  the  belief 
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that  they  led  the  same  kind  of  life  as  their  analogues  of  the 
present  creation,  that  is  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  the 
colossal  proportions  of  their  bodies,  they  sought  their  nou- 
rishment on  trees.' 

Such  is  the  extract  from  the  letter  of  M.  Lund  relating 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  The  zoologist  will 
look  with  anxiety  for  more  detailed  descriptions,  which  will 
enable  him  to  ascertain  which  of  the  animals  mentioned  by 
M.  Lund  are  identical  with  those  noticed  above,  and  give 
him  a  further  insight  into  the  species  detected  by  this  mag- 
nificent discovery.  Hoplophonu^  we  presume,  is  the  Glyp- 
todon  of  Owen.  The  gi^ntic  Myrmecofhaga  is  probably 
the  Glossotherium  of  the  same  author. 

MEGATRE'MA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  those  species  of 
Pyrgoma  which  have  a  large  aperture.  [Cirri peda,  vol.  vii., 
p.  209.] 

ME i BOM,  MARC,  a  member  of  a  numerous  German 
familv,  who  were  distinguished  in  the  seventeenth  century 
for  their  classical  knowledge  and  scientific  attainments. 
He  was  bom  at  Tonningen,  in  the  duchy  of  Schleswig, 
about  the  year  1630,  and  died  at  Utrecht  about  the  year 
1711.  Dr.  Hutton  gives  1590  as  the  year  of  his  birth,  and 
1668  as  that  of  his  death,  which  are  no  doubt  incorrect 
Marc  Meibom  was  patronised  by  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  collection  of  seven  Greek 
authors  upon  music^  Amster.,  1652,  4to.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  university  of 
IJpsal.  by  Frederick  IIL,  to  whom  he  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  librarian.  He  quitted  Upsal  for  the  professorship  of 
belles-lettres  in  the  academy  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  re- 
mained but  a  short  time.  In  1674  he  came  to  England, 
where  he  prepared  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  asserting  that  the  edition  then  in  use  was  Aill 
of  errors ;  his  pretensions  appear  however  to  have  been  ridi- 
culed by  the  learned.  Among  his  published  works,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  '  Biographic  Universelle,*  there 
is  a  curious  •  Dialogue  on  Proportion,*  wherein  he  intro- 
duces the  whole  of  the  antient  geometricians,  Euclid, 
Theon,  Apollonius,  &c.  Many  of  the  views  advanced  by 
Meibom  in  this  work  respecting  the  doctrine  of  proportion 
were  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  Langius,  and  by  Dr.  Wallis 
in  a  tract  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  his  works.  (Hut- 
ton's  Diet ;  and  Biograph.  Univer,) 

MEIGLYPTES.    [Woodpkckkrs.] 

MEINAN.  River.    [Siam.] 

MEININGEN.  or  MEINUNGEN,  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen,  is  situated 
in  50**  as'  N.  lat.  and  10**  24'  E.  lone.,  in  a  pleasant  valley 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Werra,  which  here  divides  into 
several  arms.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  broad,  straight, 
and  paved  streets ;  the  ducal  palace,  called  the  Elisabethen- 
burg,  is  a  handsome  building ;  the  centre  part  is  500  feet  in 
length,  and  it  has  two  wings.  It  contains  a  library  of 
25,000  volumes,  a  gallery  of  paintings,  a  collection  of  en- 
gravings, and  the  archives  of  Henneb^rg.  In  a  separate 
building  in  the  garden  there  is  a  cabinet  of  medals  and  a 
collection  of  natural  history.  The  other  principal  build- 
ings are  the  house  of  the  assembly  of  the  Estates,  the  town- 
hiul,  with  a  good  library,  the  four  churches,  an  infirmary, 
and  a  theatre.  There  are  a  lyceum,  a  g}'mnasium,  a  semi- 
nary for  country  schoolmasters,  and  seveml  schools.  The 
environs  are  very  agreeable.  The  inhabitants,  now  6000  in 
number,  have  manufactures  of  black  crape,  yarn,  calico, 
and  woollens  of  various  descriptions,  in  which  they  carry  on 
a  considerable  trade. 

MEISSEN,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
is  a  part  of  the  antient  Margraviate  of  the  same  name.  It 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  between  50**  42'  and  51''26' 
N.  lat,  and  12**  45'  and  14*  17'  B.  long.  lU  area  is  2355 
square  miles,  and  its  population  379,378  souls.  This  circle 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  parts  of  the 
kingdom :  it  produces  com,  fruit,  fiax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops, 
and  in  some  parts  wine.  It  likewise  contains  the  principal  ma- 
nufactories in  Saxony  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton.  Dresden, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  in  this  circle,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  by  its  natural  beauties,  such  as  the 
mountainous  country  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon 
Switzerland,  the  basaltic  groups  of  Stolpen,  and  the  roman- 
tic environs  of  Dresden,  Pilln.tz,  and  Meissen.  [Drxsobn.] 

MEISSEN,  the  second  town  in  the  circle  of  the  same 
name  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situated  in  51®  lo'  N.  lat 
and  13^  25'  £.  long.,  on  the  UtUe  river  Meise  or  Misi,  on  and 
between  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  over  which  tbero 
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b  a  covered  bridge,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  buHt 
in  tbe  tfleveulh  century;  thU  bridge  waa  destroyed  in  1547, 
1767,  and  in  1813,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt  Meissen 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  country,  haWng  been 
founded  in  922  (as  some  say,  928),  by  king  Henry  L,  as  a 
bulwark  of  his  German  settlements  against  the  conouered 
Slavonians.  His  son,  Otho  U  founded  the  cathedral,  and 
establiiihed  a  bishopric,  of  which  the  town  continued  to  be 
the  seat  till  the  Reformation.  There  are  now  but  few  re- 
mains of  the  fortification*  which  were  begun  by  Ilenry  I.  The 
cathedral,  a  masterpiece  of  antient  German  architecture,  has 
a  tower  surmounted  with  a  spire  60  feet  high,  composed  of 
beautiful  open  work.  It  is  rich  in  antient  monuments. 
Aborning  it  is  the  princes*  chapel,  founded  in  1 425,  by 
Frederick  the  First,  elector  of  Saxony,  of  the  house  of 
Meissen,  for  the  hereditary  vault  of  his  family,  in  which 
there  is  a  bronxe  monument  of  the  founder.  The  palace  of 
Albrechtsburg,  near  the  cathedral,  was  formerly  the  com- 
mon residence  of  the  margraves,  burgraves,  and  bishops  of 
Meissen ;  but  the  margraves  transferred  their  residence  to 
Dresden  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  palace  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1471.  Ever  since  1710  it  has 
contained  the  celebrated  porcelain  manufactory,  the  pro- 
dnetions  of  which  rival  or  surpass  those  of  China  and 
Jiipan  in  hardness,  durability,  the  beauty  of  the  forms, 
and  the  taste  of  the  painting.  The  former  convent  of  St. 
Afra,  on  a  lofly  rock,  which  is  joined  by  a  stone  bridge  to 
the  eminence  on  which  the  palace  stands,  contains  the 
prince's  school,  in  which  there  are  1 20  scholars,  most  of  whom 
live  free  of  all  expense.  There  are  various  flourishing 
manufactures,  but  tne  chief  source  of  profit  is  the  making 
of  wine.    (Reinhard,  Die  Stadi  Meissen^  &c ;  Ursinus, 

Die  DomJarche  xu  Meissen.)  

MEISSNER,  AUGUSTUS  GOTTUERa  popular  and 
voluminous  German  writer  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at 
Bauien  in  Upper  Silesia,  November  4,  1753.  In  1785  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  nsthetics  and  classical  literature 
at  the  university  of  Prague,  and  in  1805  director  of  the  high 
school  at  Fulda.  where  he  died.  February  20,  1807.  fie 
-wrote  several  dramatic  pieces,  including  some  translations 
from  Moli^re  and  Destouches ;  also  an  abridgement  in  Ger- 
man of  Hume*s  '  Eng»ana :  but  it  is  his  '  Skizzen'  that 
rendered  him  a  favourite  with  the  public.  These  sketches, 
extending  to  fourteen  eammlungen,  or  i«nes  (the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  1778,  the  last  in  1793),  oonsut  of  essays, 
tales,  narratives,  anecdotes,  dialogues,  &c. ;  and  recom- 
mend themselves  by  their  agreeable  liveliness,  shrewdness, 
and  pleasantry.  Although  not  entirely  free  from  blemishes 
of  style,  they  have  the  merit  of  being  the  most  success- 
ful attempts  in  the  lighter  walks  of  literature  which  Ger- 
many could  then  produce.  Manyoftnese  pieces  were  trans- 
lated or  imitated  in  French,  Danish,  and  Dutch,  and  one  or 
two  were  translated  by  Thompson  in  his  '  German  Miscel- 

His  'Tales  and  Dialogues'  (1781-9)  maybe  considered 
as  a  continuation  of  his  sketches,  being  similar  in  plan. 
His  *  Alcibiades,*  *  Massaniello,*  *  Bianca  Capello,'  and  *  Spar- 
tacus,*  are  productions  of  greater  length  (the  first  mentioned 
being  in  four  volumes),  and  are  specimens  of  the  historical 
and  biographical  romance.  With  the  exception  of  the  last, 
they  have  all  been  translated  inio  French.  Besides  the 
above  and  a  variety  of  other  works,  Meissner  contributed  a 
great  number  of  literary  and  historical  articles  to  different 
periodicals. 

MEISTERSINGERS.  [GEKUMfY^Language  and 
Liieraiure.] 

MEK1NEZ.    [Marocco.1 

MEJERDA,  or  BA'GRADAS,  is  a  river  in  Northern 
Africa,  and  probably  the  largest  river  of  that  continent 
which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  except  the  Nile.  lu 
upper  course  lies  within  the  territories  of  Algiers ;  in  its 
middle  course  it  forms  the  boundary-line  between  that 
country  and  Tunis,  and  in  its  lower  course  it  traverses  the 
northern  district  of  the  last-mentioned  state.  A  great 
number  of  rivers  rise  in  the  mountains  which  between  35"* 
and  36°  N.  lat  and  7°  and  8°  B.  long,  constitute  the  most 
eastern  of  the  elevated  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas :  after  water- 
ing a  rich  and  populous  country,  which  extends  east  of  those 
rangi^  they  unite  about  35'  30'  N.  lat,  and  form  the  Wady 
Serat,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Mejerda  river.  In  its 
course,  which  is  nearly  due  north,  it  separates  Algiers  from 
Tunis,  until  it  reaches  36*"  lO'  N.  Ut.,  where  it  is  joined  by 
tbo  Wady  Hamii  firom  the  west*  and  takea  the  name 


of  Mejerda.  Up  to  this  junction  its  eoun«  ewaiis  IM 
mdes,  and  from  this  point  it  runs  about  60  miles  eastward 
through  a  hiUy  country.  It  then  turns  north  nofth-€a«(, 
and  continues  this  course  until  it  fklls  into  an  inUc  of  (ha 
bay  of  Tunis  near  Cape  Farina,  after  a  course  of  more  than 
260  miles.  The  Mejerda  does  not  appear  to  be  navigated, 
but  it  is  used  to  irrigate  the  fields  in  the  lower  part  of  itM 
course,  where  it  flows  through  a  wide  and  level  vaBey.  It 
overflows  and  fertilises  the  adjacent  country;  but  these 
inundations  do  not,  as  in  the  Nile,  take  place  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  but  in  the  spring.  They  are  the  effect  of  the 
winter  and  spiing  rains,  and  of  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
high  mountains  which  surround  its  upper  prairlieft 

MEKRAN.    [PEBtiA.] 

MKLA«  POMPO^NIUS,  a  Roman  writer  on  geography. 
He  is  thought  by  some  critics  to  have  been  the  same  peraoa 
as  the  Ann»us  Mella,  or  Mela,  who  was  inplicated  ia  a 
conspiracy  against  Nero,  and  who  vni  an  end  to  hia  own 
life  (Tac  Ann^  xvi  17 ;  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix.  •);  but  tha 
opinion  is  only  founded  on  the  similaritv  of  the  names.  It 
is  probable,  from  a  passage  in  which  Mela  speaks  of  the 
recent  conquest  of  Britain  (iii.  6),  that  he  was  eeoleaporwj 
with  the  empetor  Claudius ;  and  it  is  evideni  from  many 
passages  in  his  work  that  he  could  not  have  lived  befive  the 
time  of  Augustus  (iiL  1,  *  turria  Augoati  titulo  memofmbilis ;' 
compare  iiL  2,  &c).  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  his  own 
work  (ii.  6)  that  he  was  bocn  at  Ttngitera  in  Spain ;  but  the 
MSS.  differ  so  widely  in  this  passage,  that  it  ia  difficult  to 
determine  the  right  reading:  many  critics  think  thai  we 
ought  to  read  Mellaiia. 

Mela's  work  is  entitled  in  most  MSS. '  De  Situ  Orhis.* 
It  is  divided  into  three  books,  and  contains  a  very  bnef  de- 
scription of  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  flirst  book* 
after  giving  a  short  account  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth, 
Mela  commences  with  Mauritania  (partof  Marooco),  and  fol- 
lowing generally  the  coast,  he  describes  sucoessivelv  Numidia. 
the  province  of  Africa,  Cyrenaioa,  BgypC,  Arabia,  Syriei, 
PhoDnicia,  CiUcia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Ckria,  Ionia,  iEolis,  Pa- 
phlagonia,  and  the  countries  on  the  Euxine  and  theM»otis 
as  far  as  the  Rhiphsean  mountains.  In  the  seeond  book  be 
commences  at  the  river  Tanais  (Don),  and  gives  an  aocouAt 
of  the  countries  in  Europe  on  the  western  side  of  the  McoUs 
and  the  Euxine  as  far  as  Thrace.  He  then  proceeds  to  de^ 
scribe  Greece,  Italy,  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  the  coast  uf 
Spain  as  ^  as  the  Straits  of  Cribraltar,  firom  which  he  tam- 
menced  his  description  in  the  first  book.  The  remainder  of 
the  second  book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  tslaods 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  Agean  Sea,  &c.  In  the 
third  book  he  commences  again  at  the  Straiu  of  Gibraltar, 
and  follows  the  western  coast  of  Spain  till  he  reaches  Gaul ; 
he  then  gives  an  account  of  the  western  coast  of  (seuL  and 
afterwards  describes  Germany  and  the  central  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  as  far  as  the  Caspian.  After  mentioning  soose 
of  the  islands  in  the  ocean,  he  next  describes  India  and  the 
maritime  coast  of  Carmania,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  and  cmh 
eludes  with  a  description  of  the  central  parts  of  Aliicft. 

Mela  appears  to  nave  been  a  mere  compiler,  and  to  ha%e 
had  no  scientific  knowledge  of  his  sul^ect.  If  we  consider 
him  later  than  Strabo,  it  does  not  appear  from  Mela's  work 
that  geography  had  made  any  progress  in  the  meantime 
Like  Strabob  be  considers  the  earth  as  penetrated  by  four 
great  inlets  of  the  ocean,  of  which  the  Mediterranean.  tLa 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  were  three:  the  fonrth 
was  the  (Caspian  Sea.  The  singular  error  as  to  the  Caspian 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  l^t  th*t 
Herodotus  knew  the  Caspian  to  be  a  lake.  (Uerod.,  i.  'iu3 ; 
Strabo.  p.  121 ;  Mela,  L  1 :  iii.  6.) 

The  best  editions  of  Mela  are  by  Gronoviua,  Lcydea, 
1685,  frequently  reprinted;  by  Txschucke,  7  vols.  bYi»« 
Leip.,  1607;  and  the  Bipont,  1809.  Mela  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  by  Arthur  Golding,  Lond.«  ISt^^  an4 
1^90;  into  Italian,  by  Porcacchi,  Yen.,  1657;  and  inio 
French,  by  Fradin.  3  vols.  8vo^  Paris,  1604. 

MELAIN,  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  the  oolouruni 
matter  of  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish,  ft  is  obtained  pure  by 
evaporating  the  ink  to  dryness  and  boiling  the  residue  suc- 
cessively in  water,  alcohol,  hydrochloric  add,  more  water, 
and  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Dr.  Prout  found  1  vn 
parts  of  the  dry  residue  of  the  ink  of  the  cuttle  lUh  to  be 
composed  of— Melain,  76*;  carbonato  of  lime,  10'4u;  c«r> 
bonate  of  magnesia,  7  * ;  substance  analogous  to  aucua^ 
0-64 :  various  salts,  2-16.       

MELALEUCA  CAJEPUTI  (Roxb),  the  M^kJemcm 
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Wfior  (Smith),  a  native  of  the  Molucca  islands,  yields  the 
oil  termed  cajeput  It  is  obtained  by  distillation  of  the 
leaves  and  branches,  which  are  colleoted  the  night  before 
they  are  subjected  to  this  process.  It  is  very  limpid,  pellu- 
cid, and  of  a  light  or  yellowish  ereen  colour.  Specific  gra- 
yity,  0*927 ;  it  boils  at  140®  (Reaumur).  It  is  pjsses^ea  of 
a  penetrating  odour ;  the  taste  is  acridly  aromatic,  leaving 
a  sense  of  coldness  in  the  mouth.  Its  chemical  composition 
is,  carbon  78'  12,  hydrogen  11  *49,  oxygen  10*38.  It  seems 
to  consist  of  two  diistinct  oils :  one  transparent  as  water,  of 
specific  gravity  0*897;  the  second  dark  green,  of  specific 
gravity  0  *  920.  Unrectified  oil  reddens  litmus  paper,  but  rec- 
tified does  not.  It  does  not  detonate  with  iodine,  nor  does  it 
form  an  artificial  camphor  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  but 
has  its  colour  much  changed  by  that  gas.  It  never  deposits 
a  stearopten.  Some  samples  of  cajeput  oil  contain  copper, 
which  may  be  detected  by  difierent  tests ;  an  artificial  oil 
is  aUo  sometimes  vended,  out  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the 
&aud 

In  its  action  on  the  human  frame  cajeput  participates  in 
the  properties  of  other  volatile  oils,  and  is  rubefacient  eX' 
ternaUy,  stimulant  and  antispasmodic  when  taken  inter- 
nally. Mixed  with  other  ingredients  it  has  proved  a  useful 
application  to  the  joints  in  rheumatism  and  similar  affec- 
tions, while  a  few  drops  of  it  have  often  relieved  or  warded 
off  slight  attacks  of  hysteria  or  epilepsy.  It  by  no  means 
realised  the  expectations  entertained  of  it  as  a  remedy  in 
spasmodic  cholera. 

MELA'MPUS  (Zoology),  DeMontfort's  name  for  a  genus 
of  turbinated  ietiacea  {ConotnUa  or  Conovulus  of  Lamarck) 
placed  by  Cuvier  next  to  the  great  genus  Auricula,  and  by 
H.  deBlainville  and  M.  Rang  under  the  family  Auriculaeea, 
De  Blainville  arranges  both  Melampus  (Conovula)  and 
TomateUa  under  Pidipet  (Adanson). 

This  genus  has,  like  the  Auriculce,  plaits  on  the  colu- 
mella or  pillar  of  the  shell,  but  the  external  lip  has  no  roll 
sr  bourrelet,  and  is  finely  striated  internally.  The  general 
contour  of  the  shell  is  that  of  a  cone,  of  which  the  spire 
Ibnns  the  base. 

Bxample,  Melampuf  coniformis. 


llaUmpu  oonift>nDDia, »  UtUe  calugwL 

MELANCHTHON,  PHILIP,  (or  MELANTHON,  as 
ht  himself  was  most  accustomed  to  write  the  name,  accord- 
ing to  Christ.  Saxios,  'Onomast.*  iii.  589),  was  born  in  the 
small  town  of  Bretten  or  Bretheim,  in  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  or  Lower  Palatinate,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  do- 
minion of  the  elector  palatine.  They  still  show  at  Bretten, 
or  did  a  fewyenn  ago,  the  house  in  which  his  parents  lived. 
His  fiither  was  George  Schwarzerde,  or  Schwarzerdt,  and 
is  called  bf  Melchior  Adam,  the  earliest  authority,  Magister 
Armoram,  a  deseription  which  has  given  rise  to  some  con- 
troversy. It  appears  that  whatever  was  the  original  condi- 
tion of  Melanchthon's  father,  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
ingetimty  in  his  profession,  and  had  worked  his  way  up  to  a 
saaatbn  of  some  distinction,  that  of  principal  engineer  to 
the  elector,  before  the  birth  of  his  son.  (See  Bayle,  DicL 
Crit^  Snd  edit,  ii.  2089,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted.) 
According  to  Joachini  Camerarius  (in  Vit  Ph,  Melan,)  he 
was  a  native  of  Heidelberg,  and  came  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Bretten  upon  marrying  the  daughter  of  John 
Reutems,  a  person  who  had  been  mayor  of  that  town. 
Reuterus,  who  hved  till  his  grandson  was  eleven  years  old, 
h«  the  credit  of  having  been  the  chief  superintendent  of 
his  earliest  training.  On  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
vhieh  was  followed  within  a  fortnight  by  that  of  his  father, 
hewes  tent  to  the  college  of  Pfortsbeim,  where  the  remark- 
able progress  he  bad  already  made  in  his  studies  was  con- 
tintNd  at  an  answerable  or  an  accelerated  rate.  (See  a 
short  notice  of  the  early  life  of  Melanchthon  in  Baillet's 
Bnf<m$  amres.  pp.  42,  43.) 

At  Pfortsheim  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  sister  of 
the  celebrated  Greek  scholar  John  Reuchlin,  who  was 
lus  leiaftioo,   and  it  was  from  Reuchlin,  who  had  trans- 


lated his  own  Teutonic  surname  into  the  Greek  formation 
Capnio,  on  the  supposition  of  its  connection  with  Ranch 
(smoke),  that  the  young  Schwarzerde,  a  compound,  mean- 
ing, in  English,  *  black  earth,'  received  the  more  melodious 
Grecised  appellation  of  Melanchthon  (quasi  fikXaiva  x^wv), 
intended  to  signify  the  same  thing;  by  which  alone  he  is 
now  known. 

After  spending  about  two  years  at  Pfortsheim,  Melan- 
chthon was  removed  in  1509  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg, 
which  however  he  quitted  in  1512  for  that  of  Tiibingen, 
where  he  remained  till,  on  the  recommendation  of  bis 
friend  Reuchlin,  he  was  in  1518  appointed,  by  the  elector 
Frederic  of  Saxony,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  newly  esta- 
blished university  of  Wittemberg.  This  situation  he  held  so 
long  as  he  lived. 

It  was  at  Wittemberg  that  Melanchthon  became  ao- 
(}uainted  with  Luther,  then  occupying  the  chair  of  theology 
in  that  university.  In  his  young  colleague  the  great  re- 
former found,  along  with  a  ready  disposition  to  imbibe  his 
opinions  in  relic^on,  a  piety  as  sincere  as  his  own,  and  an 
erudition  greatly  superior ;  while,  if  Melanchthon  wanted 
the  fiery  energy  and  boldness,  and  the  large  heart  of 
Luther,  he  was  free  also  from  some  of  the  defects  apt  to 
attend  upon  such  endowments  of  strength  and  passion,  and, 
by  the  calmness,  moderation,  and  gentleness  of  his  whole 
nature,  was  formed  both  to  temper  the  impetuosity  of  his 
friend,  and  to  win  admittance  for  their  common  views  into 
minds  of  a  certain  dass,  and  that  by  no  means  the  lowest, 
which  all  the  powers  of  the  other  might  have  assailed  in 
vain. 

Thus  attached  by  the  characteristics  in  which  they  were 
contrasted,  as  well  as  by  those  in  which  they  resembled 
each  other,  they  soon  became  the  most  intimate  of  associates 
and  fellow-workers.  After  that  of  Luther,  Melanchthon  is 
the  most  distinguished  name  in  the  history  of  the  Reforma 
tion  in  Germanv ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  biography  is 
chiefiy  the  detail  of  his  various  labours  in  the  promotion  of 
that  great  cause.  In  1519  he  accompanied  Luther  to  Leip- 
zig, to  hold  a  disputation  on  the  divine  original  of  the 
papal  authority  with  Eccius,  or  Eckius,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Catholic  champions  of  that  age.  For  some  years 
after  this  he  was  actively  employed,  not  only  in  writing 
books  in  defence  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  but  in  founding 
schools  and  colleges,  in  visiting  churches,  and  in  other  ser- 
vices of  the  same  kind,  undertaken  at  the  command  of  the 
elector. 

In  1530  he  was  appointed  by  the  general  body  of  the  re- 
formers to  draw  up  what  was  intended  to  be  the  conciliatory 
Confession,  or  exposition  of  their  opinions,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  at  the  diet  held  at  Augsburg  in 
March  that  year.  Both  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  assistance 
of  Melanchtnon  in  their  religious  reforms,  but  circum- 
stances interfered  to  prevent  him  from  visiting  either  coun- 
try. In  1540  and  1541  he  maintained  another  great  dispu- 
tation with  Ecchis,  which  was  begun  at  Worms,  and  after- 
wards transferred  to  Ratisbon,  where  it  was  carried  on 
before  the  diet,  the  emperor  presiding  in  person.  After  the 
death  of  Luther,  Melanchthon  became  involved  in  a  bitter 
controversy  with  the  more  ardent  spirits  of  his  party,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  aversion  to  extreme  courses,  and  especially 
the  timidity  he  was  accused  of  showing  in  his  approval  of 
the  system  of  compromise  between  the  two  religions  issued 
by  the  emperor  in  1548,  and  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Interim,  an  approval  in  which,  whether  the  circum- 
stance is  to  be  held  honourable  to  him  or  the  reverse,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  stood  nearly  alone  among  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  both  sides.  He  died  atWittemLNerg,  19th 
April,  1560,  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters  by  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of  that  town,  whom  he 
had  married  in  1520,  and  who  died  in  1557.  His  numerous 
works,  consisting  of  theological  treatises,  commentaries  on 
several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  Latin  poems,  and 
some  historical  and  philosophical  writings,  were  published 
in  a  collected  form  in  five  vols.  foU  at  Basle,  in  1544,  and  ki 
four  vols,  fol.,  at  Wittemberg,  in  1564,  again  in  1580,  and 
again  in  1601. 

Melanchthon  principally  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  in  Germany,  both  by  his  teaching 
and  his  writings*  among"  which  were  his  '  Elements  of  Logio 
and  Ethics,'   [Aristotle,  p.  336.] 

MELANERPES.     [Woodpeckers] 

MELA'NIA,  a  genus  of  fluviatile.  testaceous,  operca- 
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Uted  Gastropods,  placed  by  Lamarck  in  his  fBmHwMeiamans 
[Mblanians]  ;  by  M.  doBlainville  in  bis  family  Ellip9oi' 
lomaia  [Bllipsostomata]  ;  by  Cuvior  in  his  order  Peeti- 
nibranchiaia,  between  the  genenHelieina  and /7t>#oa;  and 
by  M.  Rang  under  the  order  last  mentioneil,  and  in  the  first 
ramily  of  it  (TurlnrUi  of  De  Fcrussac),  between  the  subge- 
nera RUudina  and  Riaoa. 

Generic  Charaeter.—Animal  elongated,  with  a  foot 
which  is  ordinarily  short  and  not  thick ;  head  proboscidi- 
form,  subconical,  truncated,  and  terminated  by  a  buccal  slit 
which  is  small  and  longitudinal ;  one  pair  of  tentacles  elon- 
gated, fiUforro,  carrying  the  eyes  on  the  external  side, 
sometimes  near  the  base,  sometimes  towards  one-fourth  of 
their  length ;  mantle  open,  with  festooned  edges ;  opereu' 
lum  horny,  elongated,  and  narrow,  with  an  apicial  and  pau- 
cispiral  summit    (Deshaycs.) 

Shell  with  an  epidermis,  of  an  oval  oblong,  a  pointed 
spire,  which  »  ofVen  elongated  or  turriculated,  and  an  oval 
aperture  which  is  widened  anteriorly,  and  has  a  very  sharp 
edge. 


Animal  and  Sh«U  of  MeUuiia  (Ftrena)  aurila.    a,  0|ietctt1aiiu 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus,— -The  rivers  of 
warm  climates  generally,  and  of  Asia  especially.  Species 
arc  also  recorded  from  Africa  and  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica. Mr.  Conrad  has  described  several  new  species  from 
the  rivers  of  Alabama. 


Mdaaia  nhnkia.* 

M*  Dathayat  thus  divides  the  Melanitt  .^ 
a. 
Shell  oval  or  subturriculatcd. 
SiADiplO}  Melania  amarula 


p. 
Shell  elongated,  turricukted. 
Example,  Melania  truncata. 

7- 
Shell  with  the  inferior  angle  detached. 
Example,  Melania  costellata. 

a. 

Shell  with  a  bordered  aperture. 

Examples,  Melania  marginata  and  Melania  eubuiaia 

Lamarck  gives  the  rivers  of  the  East  Indies,  Madmgascar, 

the  Isle  of  France,  &c.,  as  the  locality  ot  Melania  atnarula^ 

the  animal  of  which,  he  says.  \%  very  bitter,  and  paMe«  lur 

an  excellent  remedy  for  the  dropsy. 

The  apex  of  all  the  species  is  generally  eroded  as  the  ani- 
mal advances  in  age. 

F0S8IL  Melanin 

M.  Dcfhayes,  in  his  Tables  (Lyell,  1633),  makes  the 
number  of  living  species  thirty-four,  and  the  number  of 
fossil  (tertiary)  twenty-five,  liie  species  recorded  as  both 
livins  and  fossil  (tertiary)  are,  Melaniee  inquinaia^  infitxti^ 
Can^seedeiii,  and  a  new  species.  The  habitations  allotted 
to  the  living  species  of  inquinata,  inftexa,  Cambessedesii^ 
and  the  new  species,  are,  the  Philippine  Isles,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  lakes  of  O>mo  and  Gene%*a.  Mekmne 
lacteot  nitidat  and  costellata,  are  noticed  as  fossil  species 
found  in  more  than  one  tertiary  formation.  In  the  la^a 
edition  of  Lamarck  (1838)  the  number  of  recent  species  is 
thirty-six,  and  of  these  M.  inquinaia  only  is  noted  as  occur- 
ring in  a  fossil  state.  The  number  of  fossil  species  recorded 
in  this  edition  is  eight,  and  of  these  M.  Deshayes  notes  the 
species  costellata,  marginata^  and  nitida,  as  not  being  Afe- 
laniee,  M,  nitida  having  all  the  characters  of  the  genus 
Eulima,  The  other  two  M.  Deshayes  keeps  provisionally 
among  the  Metanite,  Melania  semiplicata,  another  of  the 
eight,  he  conceives  to  be  a  variehr  of  M,  laetea,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  it  should  be  expunged  from  the  catalogue. 

Dr.  Mantell  records  two  soecies  {sulcata  and  costellata  f  > 
in  the  blue  clay  of  Bracklesham.  Professor  Phillips  note« 
a  Melania  f  in  the  Speeton  clay,  and  two  species  {M.  Hed- 
dinfrtonensis  and  M  striata)  in  the  coralline  oolite,  J/. 
Heddingtonensis  and  M,  vittata  in  the  cornbrash,  and  M. 
Heddingtonensis  and  M,  striata  in  the  Bath  oolite.  In  the 
table  at  the  end  of  his  work  {Geology  qf  Yorkshire}  be  re- 
cords Melania  striata  in  the  coralline  and  Bath  ooliie. 
Heddingtonensis  in  the  coralline  oolite,  cornbrash.  and 
inferior  oolite,  lineeUa  in  the  inferior  oolite,  and  vittaUi  in 
the  coralline  oolite  and  combrash.  Dr.  Fitton  records  Me- 
lania Heddingtonensis  in  the  Oxford  oolite  (Dorset  and 
Oxford). 

MELANIANS,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  family  of  (luvt»- 
tile,  testaceous,  operculated  MoUusks,  breathing  water  only  • 
and  belonging  to  the  order  Trachelipoda.  The  family  mo- 
sists  of  tne  genera  Melania,  Melanopsis,  and  Firena^  ac- 
cording to  Lamarck,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  J  un.  (CemcAo- 
logical  Manual)  suggests  that  to  these  may  be  added  AnesB- 
losa  and  Pasithaa.  M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  u€ 
Lamarck,  adds  the  genera  Eulima  and  Ristoa  to  Melamn^ 
Melanopsis,  and  Pirena,  the  latter  of  which,  it  teems,  should 
be  expunged. 

MELANOPSIS,  a  genus  of  fresh-water,  testaceous,  tar* 
binated  mollusks,  to  which  Lamarck  asaigiis  a  position  amocii^ 
his  familv  of  Melanians,  M.  de  Blainville  places  it  in  hvs 
family  Entomostomata,  between  Cerithium  and  PSammm  ; 
and  M.  Rang,  who  includes  in  it  the  genus  Pirena,  between 
Scalaria  and  Planaxis. 

The  genus  Melanopsis  was  established  by  M.  de  F^ni«k«r« 
and  much  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  have  exisac^d 
among  xoologists  as  to  its  proper  place  in  the  series.  1€. 
Desliayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  gives  ii  as  Isa 
opinion  that  it  shoukl  be  arranged  in  the  family  of  M^itt- 
nians ;  and  he  observes  that  if  one  considers  the  xoolof^wml 
and  conchological  characters  of  the  two  genera  Iff/— as  is 
and  Melanopsis,  the  conviction  that  they  should  bo  uiut«d 
soon  arises.  He  remarks  that  M.  de  F6russac  gave,  in  tls^ 
first  volume  of  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Natcn^ 
History  of  Paris,*  an  interesting  account  of  the  animal  of 
the  Melanopsides,  which  he  had  observed  in  Spain  in  tlM» 
neighbourhood  of  Seville  and  Valencia,  and  that  M.  QiM>y 
has  since  made  known  the  animal  of  Pirena  terebratmm  %^ 
Lamarck ;  so  that  the  means  are  now  at  band  for  coa»  par- 
ing with  exactnebs  the  three  principal  types  of  the  fomil  j  ^ 
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Melamofu,  and  of  obeerviDg  the  analogy  of  their  zoological 
characters. 

If/  continues  M.  Deshayes,  *we  have  hefore  us  a  ^reat 
number  of  species  of  MeUmice  and  Melanopsides,  living 
and  fo^,  we  remark  a  phenomenon  entirely  similar  to  that 
vliich  we  have  pointed  out  with  relation  to  the  genera 
Bulimui  and  Achatina;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  have  seen 
the  columellar  truncation  established  by  nearly  insensible 
degrees  from  the  most  uncertain  commencement  to  a  notch 
as  deep  as  that  which  marks  the  Buccina,  If,  in  reiving  on 
the  identity  of  the  organization  of  the  Bulimi  find  Achatimff, 
we  have  been  able  to  reduce  almost  to  nothing  the  value  of 
the  character  of  the  columellar  truncation,  we  are  authorised 
to  employ  here  the  same  means  for  demonstrating  the  little 
importance  which  the  truncation  of  the  columella  in  the 
Melanopsi'des  ought  to  have  in  the  eyes  of  zoologists  as  a 
ground  for  separating  them  from  the  Melaniee,  Already 
we  have  explained  ourselves  as  to  the  value  of  the  genus 
Pirena,  ana  have  shown  that  it  was  composed  by  Lamarck 
from  heterogeneous  materials :  on  one  side  we  find  true 
MHamec,  and  on  the  other  singular  shells,  approximating 
in  their  characters  to  certain  Cerithia  which  Linnaeus  com- 
prised among  his  Strombi,  On  approximating  these  spe- 
cies we  fioon  find  that  they  have  all  the  principal  characters 
of  MehnopHs,  and  that  thev  do  not  in  reality  differ  from 
them,  except  by  a  notch  in  the  right  lip,  which  notch  occu- 
pies in  these  species  the  place  of  the  posterior  gutter  in  the 
biicciniform  Melanopsides.  M.  de  Ffirussac  clearly  per- 
ceived the  relation  of  these  shells  to  the  Melanopsides,  and 
joined  them  to  that  group,  leaving  in  the  genus  Pirena  only 
those  which  we  actually  comprise  among  the  Melamte. 
Thus  dismembered,  the  genus  Pirena  should  be  expunged 
from  the  system.* 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus.— M,  Deshayes 
ohserves  that  the  MeUmnpsides  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  particularly  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  that  they  show  them- 
selves abundantly  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
tertiar)'  beds  of  Europe.  He  remarks  that  M.  de  F^russac 
has  noticed  that  among  the  fossil  species  in  our  temperate 
countries  there  are  some  analogous  to  those  which  live  in 
much  warmer  regions* — an  interesting  fact,  from  which  he 
has  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture had  been  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  destruction  of  the 
races  which  onoe  lived  in  the  centre  of  France.  M.  Des- 
hayes states  that  he  had  objected  to  M.  de  Fdrussac's  draw- 
ing a  conclusion  so  general  from  so  confined  a  number  of 
observations;  and  he  thinks  that,  in  order  to  establish  a 
fact  so  important  as  that  of  change  of  temperature  by  the 
aid  of  observations  on  the  mollusks,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  find  a  great  collection  of  facts,  not  only  regarding  the 
fresh-water  mollusks,  but  also  respecting  those  which  in- 
habit the  sea.  He  has,  he  says,  collected  these  facts,  and  is 
thus  able  to  estimate  approximatively  the  temperature  proper 
to  each  of  the  principal  tertiary  epochs. 

Generic  Character.  —  {Melanopsis,  F6r.,  and  Pirena, 
Lam.)^Ammai  with  a  proboscidiform  muzzle  and  two  con- 
tractile tenfacuJa,  which  are  conical,  annulated,  and  each 
with  an  oculated  peduncle  at  their  external  base;  foot 
attached  to  the  neck,  very  short,  oval,  angular  on  each  side 
aoieriorly ;  respiratory  orifice  in  the  gutter  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  mantle  MriCa  the  body.  Operculum  horny, 
subspiral. 

Shell  with  an  epidermis,  elongated,  fusiform  or  conico- 
cjliodricaU  with  a  pointed  summit;  spire  consisting  of 
from  six  to  fifteen  whorls,  the  last  often  forming  two-thirds 
of  the  shell ;  aperture  oval,  oblong ;  columella  twisted,  solid, 
callous,  truncated  at  its  base,  sepamted  from  the  external 
border  by  a  sinus,  the  callosity  prolonging  itself  on  the 
convexity  of  the  penultimate  whorl,  forming  a  gutter 
backwards ;  sometimes  a  sinus  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
right  lip. 

a. 

A  single  sinus  at  the  external  border  of  the  aperture, 
separating  it  from  the  columella.  {Genus  Melanopsie,  Lam.) 

Example,  Melanopsis  prcerosa  {Melanopsis  Icevigata, 
Lam.,  Melania  bucdnoidea,  Oliv.,  Melano])sis  buccinoidea, 
F6r.j. 

Two  distinct  sinuf^es  at  the  external  border  of  the  aper- 
turs,  one  which  separates  it  from  the  columella,  the  other 
situated  near  the  union  of  this  border  vriih  the  penultimate 
whorl. 


Melanopug  pnerosa. 

Example,  Melanopsia  atra   {Pirena  terebralifp    Lam., 
Strombus  aier,  Linn.). 
Locality. — Madagascar. 


Helanopais  utra. 

Fossil  Melanopsides. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  who  also  includes  the  genera  Mela- 
nopsis  and  Pirena  under  the  first  generic  appellation,  says, 
*  We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the  MeUmopsides  are  marine, 
for  all  the  recent  species  occur  either  in  rivers  or  lakes,  and 
yet  most  of  the  fossil  species  are  found  in  beds  that  aro 
considered  by  geologists  (in  this  country)  to  be  of  marine 
formation.  We  know  not  what  degree  of  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  the  assertion  of  a  celebrated  author,  "  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  genera  of  the  Pectinibranchia  might  formerly 
have  contained  species  peculiar  to  rivers  and  lakes  as  well 
as  to  the  sea,"  but  this  we  do  know,  that  wherever  the 
fossil  MeUmopsides  are  found,  they  are  accompanied  by 
many  other  species  of  genera  that  at  present  only  live  in 
fresh  water;  and  therefore  we  think  they  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  characteristic  of  the  formation  in  which  they 
occur.' 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables,  makes  the  number  of  living 
species  o(Melanopsis  ten,  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  eleven, 
and  notes  Melanopsides  buccinoidea  (preerosa),  Dtifourei, 
costata,  nodosa,  acicularis,  incertOf  as  species  occurring 
both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  He  assigns  as  habitations 
to  the  latter,  Asia,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Lavbach.  Of  Pirena 
he  makes  the  number  of  living  species  three,  and  of  fossil 
(tertiary)  two.  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  M.  Des- 
hayes gives  nine  recent  species,  and  of  these  he  notices  Me- 
lanopsides costata,  prcerosa,  nodosa,  Du/ourei,  and  acicu- 
laris  f  (M.  subulatus.  Sow.,  '  Min.  Gon.*),  as  occurring  in  a 
fossil  state,  observing  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  spe- 
cies found  fossil  at  Dax  is  to  be  distinguished  from  M.  Du- 
fourei,  which  occurs  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes. 
The  number  of  species  which  are  fossil  onlv  he  makes  seven. 
The  number  of  recent  species  of  Pirenee  he  gives  as  fJur, 
but  records  none  as  fossil  only.  Uiider  Pirena  terebralis 
{Melanopsis  atra)  is  a  reference  to  F^russac's  fossil  Mela- 
nopsides, pi.  2,  f.  7,  &0. 

Dr.  Fillon  records  three  species  with  a  query,  two  under 
the  names  of  Melanopsis  9  attenuata  and  M,  f  tricarinata, 
in  the  Weald-clay  (Dorset),  and  Hastings  sand  (Sussex), 
and  the  third,  without  a  name,  in  the  Purbeck  beds  iBucks). 

MELANORRHCEA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  family  of 
Terebinthaceee,  tribe  Anacardiacese,  so  called  from  the  brown 
fluid  turning  black  upon  exposure  to  tlie  air.  with  which 
every  part  of  the  principal  species  abounds.  This  tree  (3/. 
mtata)  is  fi^miliarly  known  .as  tbo  BurtoesQ  v^rQish  Uee« 
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•rtheetsee,  but  was  not  described  by  botanists  until  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Wallich,  and  figured  in  his  splendid  work 
•  Plantffi  Asiatic©  Rariures/ 1. 1 1  and  12.  The  tribe  to  which 
it  belongs,  abounds  in  plants  yielding  a  blackish,  acrid,  and 
resinous  juice  used  for  varnishine  and  other  such  purposes, 
as  the  Marking  Nut  and  the  Japan  Varnish-tree.  This 
tree  was  first  seen  near  Prome,  and  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  Burma  and  along  the  coast  ftom  Tenasserim  to 
Tavov,  extending  from  the  latter  in  14®  to  25''  N.  lat.,  as 
Dr.  Wallich  has  identified  it  with  the  Kheu  or  Varnish-tree 
of  Munipur,  a  principality  in  Hindustan,  bordering  on  the 
north-east  frontier  districts  of  Silbet  and  Tippera.  It  grows 
especially  at  Kubbu,  an  extensive  valley  elevated  about 
500  feet  above  the  plains  of  Bengal,  and  200  miles  from 
the  nearest  sea-shore.  There  it  attains  its  greatest  size, 
some,  and  those  not  the  lai^est,  having  clear  stems  of  42 
feet  to  the  first  branch,  with  a  circumference  near  the 
ground  of  1 3  feet.  It  forms  extensive  forests,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  two  staple  timber-trees  of  oontinental  India, 
Teak  and  Saul  t  Tectona  grandis  and  Shorea  robu$ta),  espe- 
cially the  latter,  and  also  with  the  gigantic  Wood-oil  tree,  a 
species  of  Dipterocarpus.  A  second  species  of  the  genus, 
Af.  glabra^  has  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Wallich  from  Tavoy. 

The  Theetsee  forms  a  large  tree,  with  the  habit  of  Seme- 
carpus,  and  abounds  in  every  part  with  a  viscid  ferruginous 
juice,  which  quickly  becomes  black  by  the  contact  of  the 
atmosphere.  Its  leaves  are  large,  coriaceous,  simple,  very 
entire,  and  deciduous.  The  panicles  of  flowers  are  axillary, 
oblong ;  those  of  the  fruit  simple  and  lax,  with  very  large 
rufous  and  finally  ferruginous  involucres.  It  sheds  its 
leaves  in  November,  and  continues  naked  until  the  month 
of  May,  during  which  period  it  produces  its  flowers  and 
fruit.  During  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  for  five  months, 
from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  end  of  October,  it  is  in 
full  foliage. 


▲  bniMh  with  Iwwt. 
At  Prome  a  considerable  quantity  of  varnish  is  extracted 
from  this  tree,  but  very  little  at  Martaban.  It  is  collected 
by  inserting  a  pointed  joint  of  a  bamboo,  which  is  closed  at 
the  other  end,  mto  wounds  made  in  the  trunk  and  principal 
boughs,  which  are  removed  after  twenty-four  or  forty-ei)>ht 
hours,  and  their  contents,  which  rarely  exceed  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce,  emptied  into  a  basket  made  of  bamboo  and  rattan 
previously  varnished  over.  The  collecting  season  lasts  from 
January  to  April.  In  its  pure  state  it  is  sold  at  Prome  at 
about  2«.  6(i.  for  about  3^  lbs.  avoirdupois.  (Wallich.)  Mf . 
Smith,  who  was  long  resident  at  Silhet,  and  was  acquainted 
with  this  substance  in  1812,  states  that  it  is  procurable  In 
gieat  quantiiie*  from  Munipur,  where  it  is  used  for  paying 
ri>cr^crafi  and  for  varnishing  vessels  designe<l  to  contain 
liquids.  Ihe  drug,  be  says,  u  conveyed  to  Silhet  for  sale  by 


the  nefchants,  who  oome  down  annually  with  bones  aii'l 
other  objecU  of  trade.  In  Burma,  Dr.  Wallich  sUtea  that 
almoat  every  article  of  household  furniture  intended  to  eoo 
tain  either  solid  or  lic^uid  food  is  lacauered  by  means  of  iL 
The  procesa  consiata  in  first  coating  the  article  with  a  later 
of  pounded  calcined  bones,  after  which  the  varnish  ia  Uid 
on  thinly,  either  in  its  pure  state  or  variously  ouloored. 
The  most  diflSoult  part  consists  in  the  drying.  It  »  also 
much  employed  in  the  process  of  gilding:  the  surfiioe,  Uetnt 
first  besmeared  with  this  varnish,  has  then  the  gold  lea/ 
immediately  applied  to  it  Finally,  the  beautiful  PaU 
writing  of  the  Burmese  on  ivory,  palm-leaves,  or  metal,  » 
entirely  done  with  this  varnish  in  its  native  and  pore  state. 
Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  effects  of  ihi« 
juice  on  the  human  frame.  Dr.  Wallich  states  that  it  y-^ 
sesses  very  little  pungency,  and  is  entirely  without  smell, 
and  that  both  Mr.  Swinton  and  himself  have  Anequentir 
exposed  their  hands  to  it  without  any  serious  injury,  simI 
that  the  natives  never  experience  any  injurious  consequences 
ftom  handling  its  juice;  but  he  has  known  instances  where 
it  has  produced  extensive  erysipelatous  swellings  attended 
with  pain  and  fever.  Sir  D.  Brewster,  on  the  contrary, 
considers  it  a  very  dangerous  drug  to  handle,  one  iif  hii 
servants  having  been  twice  nearly  kdled  by  it.  (Walhch, 
PI,  As.  Rar.,  i.,  p.  9,  t  1 1  and  12;  and  Edinb.  Joum.  uj 
Science^  viii.,  p.  96  and  100.) 


A  Mkrd  tnm-bMflBg  VnuMli.  vHh  Um  Ui«>  ta^olocm. 

MELANO'SIS  is  a  malignant  disease  distinguished  hj 
the  deposition  of  a  peculiar  soft  morbid  substance,  of  wh.ch 
the  most  prominent  character  is  a  deep  brown  or  black 
colour.  This  substance  may  be  deposited  in  separate 
masses,  or  infiltrated  into  the  tissue  of  differi^nt  parts  of 
tlie  body,  or  it  may  be  effused  finom  the  blood  in  a  fluid  fiirni 
into  natural  or  morbidly  formed  cavities,  or  separated  from 
it  with  the  secretions.  The  deposition  of  melanotic  matter 
generally  takes  place  successively  in  numerous  parU  of  the 
body,  producing  in  all  the  injurious  effects  of  comprv.^ton 
and  irritation,  till  it  proves  fatal  either  by  its  direct  influencv 
on  some  important  organ  or  by  the  exhaustion  which  it 
gradually  induces. 

M£LANTERlTE.one  of  the  mineralogical  names  for 
native  sulnhate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol.    [Iron.] 

MELANTHA'CEiB  are  a  natural  order  of  poisonous 
Endogens,  very  nearly  related  to  Liliacea?,  from  which  in- 
deed thev  are  only  to  be  distinguished  with  certainty  bv 
their  anthers  being  turned  towards  the  sepals  and  petals 
and  by  their  styles  or  carpels  being  distinct  or  at  lc«at 
separable.  The  species  vary  exceedingly  in  their  app^ar- 
ance,  some  being  subterranean-stemmed  herbaceous  planu, 
producing  a  few  flowers  without  their  leaves  iust  abo\^  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  is  the  ra^e  with  Colchicum  ;  others 
forming  a  stem  of  considerable  site  miih  large  leaves 
and  numerous  flowers.    The  consequence  of  this  differeiir« 
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\n  their  manner  of  growth  is  a  considerable  diflTerence  in 
tbe  appearance  of  the  species,  but  they  are  all  found  to 
conform  to  the  characters  of  LiliacesD,  with  the  difference 
above  explained.  Iridacece,  to  which  they  bear  a  striking 
resemblance,  because  of  the  similarity  between  Colchicum 
and  Crocus,  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  inferior  fruit 
and  triandrous  flowers. 

Tbe  most  important  species  of  this  order  are  medical 
plants  viz. :  Colchicum,  or  Meadow  Saffron,  which  is  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy  for  gout  and  rheumatism ;  Veratrum 
album,  wbose  acrid  poisonous  rhizoma  is  White  Hellebore ; 
Asagrcea  officinalis  and  Veratrum  Sabadilla,  both  of  which 
furnish  the  seeds  called  Cebadilla,  now  largely  consumed 
in  tbe  preparation  of  Veratria;  and  a  few  North  American 
plants  of  less  moment. 


1.  A  diminuhed  fifimf  of  Teratram  Sabadilla ;  2.  an  expanded  flower ;  3^  a 
TCTtical  Metkm  through  part  of  Uie  o^ary ;  4.  a  ripe  seed-vessel. 

MELASO'MA.    [Shrikes.] 

MELASTOMA'CEiE,  an  extensive  natural  order  of 
polypclalous  Exogens,  nearly  related  to  Myrtacero.  They 
have  oppo6ite  r£bed  leaves  without  any  trace  of  dots ; 


I.  A  orwefa  of  RhnlA  speckMn;  2,  a  vertkal  section  of  the  flower;  3,  a 
si^rx;  4,  A  truuTvne  eedioa  of  Uie  orary. 


anthers  prolonged  into  a  beak,  and  having  in  the  bud 
th:.ir  points  curved  downwards,  and  inserted  into  aockeU 
between  the  side  of  the  ovary  and  that  of  the  calyx.  The 
ovary  itself  is  many-celled  and  many-seeded,  and  connected 
with  the  calyx  by  vertical  plates,  which  form  the  partitioue 
between  the  sockets  in  which  the  anthers  are  confined. 
The  species  are  extremely  numerous  in  tropical  couotries, 
where  they  usually  form  bushes  or  small  trees,  and  axe 
scarcely  known  beyond  the  tropics,  with  the  exception  of 
some  Khexias,  which  straggle  into  North  America.  In 
Europe  the  order  is  unknown,  unless  in  gardens,  where 
manv  species  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  gay  purple 
or  white  flowers.  Some  of  the  species  bear  bernes,  which 
are  eatable,  and  stain  the  mouth  a  deep  purple,  whence 
their  name  Melastoma,  or  black-mouth ;  otherwise  they  are 
of  no  known  use  to  man ;  not  a  trace  of  aromatic  secretions 
being  found  in  them,  notwithstanding  their  near  relation* 
ship  to  the  aromatic  Myrtaceie. 

MELAZZO.    [Messina.] 

MELCOMBE  REGIS.    [Wbymouth] 

MELEA'GER.    [Anthology.] 

MELEAGRI'NA.    [Avicula;  Malleacba.] 

MELEA'GRIS,  the  generic  name  for  the  Turkeys. 
[Turkey;  Pavonid^.] 

MELES.  [Badger.]  N.B.  Remains  of  a  FoasU  Badger, 
Meles  vulgaris  fonsilis  ( UrstiM  Meles,  Linn.),  oceur  in  the 
Bone-caves  at  Lunel  and  in  Brabant. 

MELI,  GIOVANNI,  born  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  about 
1 740,  studied  medicine,  in  which  science  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  university  of  his  native  city.  But  he  is  best  known  for 
his  poetical  compositions  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of  Sicily, 
which  have  earned  him  the  name  of  the  modem  Theocritus. 
His  pastoral  poems  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  com- 
positions of  the  same  kind  which  Italy  has  ever  produced. 
The  luxuriant  beauty  and  variety  of  Sicilian  scenery 
inspired  the  author,  who  has  faithfully  portrayed  in  his 
eclogues  the  various  appearances  of  the  seasons  in  that  fine 
climate,  as  well  as  the  rich  tints  of  the  sky,  the  bold  fea- 
tures of  the  mountains  and  coasts,  the  occupations  of  the 
shepherd  and  the  husbandman ;  and  he  has  enlivened  his 
description  with  love-songs,  which  have  become  popular  in 
Sicily,  and  have  been  set  to  music  for  the  favourite  native 
instrument,  tbe  guitar.    One  of  his  finest  songs,  beginning 

*  Sli  silenxii,  sta  virdara. 
Sti  mantagni.  sti  Tallati/ 

is  given  with  an  English  translation,  and  other  specimens 
of  Meli's  poetry,  in  an  article  'On  the  Dialects  and  Litera- 
ture of  Southern  Italy,'  in  No.  IX.  of  the  '  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,'  November,  1829. 

Meli  has  excelled  particularly  in  his'Ecloghe  Pescatorie,' 
or  fishermen's  dialogues,  in  which  he  has  borrowed  the 
peculiar  language  and  humour  of  that  class  of  people. 
Unlike  Guarini,  Taaso,  and  other  courtly  writers  of  pa.storal 
poetry,  Meli  makes  his  shepherds,  husbandmen,  and  fisher- 
men speak  their  own  homely  and  unpretending  language, 
which  is  nevertheless  susceptible  of  poetical  imagery.  The 
seventh  idyll  is  in  a  loftier  key :  it  is  the  lamentation  of 
Polemuni,  a  man  persecuted  by  fate,  forsaken  by  his  fel- 
low-creatures, a  despairing  outcast,  who  is  represented  as 
seated  on  a  lonely  cliff  which  overhangs  the  deep  waves 
that  have  wasted  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  have  hollowed 
out  caves  in  it,  within  which  the  surge  roars  in  dark  eddies. 
The  halcyon  has  built  its  nest  on  the  bare  sides  of  tbe  clifi*, 
and  its  melancholy  cry  is  heard  far  over  the  foaming  bil- 
lows. Polemuni  was  the  son  of  a  substantial  fisherman, 
who  himself  followed  for  a  time  his  father's  trade,  had  a 
tight  gallant  boat,  and  store  of  nets  and  tackle :  when  on 
shore  he  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  the  favourile  of  the 
girls  of  his  district  Misfortune  came :  a  storm  swamped 
his  boat,  his  love  proved  faithless,  and  he  found  himself 
slighted  and  forsaken  by  all.  Houseless  and  almost  nuked, 
he  is  sitting  on  the  lone  cliff  with  his  poor  reed  in  his  hand, 
attempting  to  follow  bis  wonted  occupation,  while  he  vents 
his  grief  in  song.  He  remembers  his  former  happy  days, 
and  contrasts  them  with  his  present  bereavement ;  he  rails 
at  the  faithlessness  of  pretended  friends,  he  sees  the  ^loom 
of  despair  closing  all  around  him,  until  at  last  a  feaiful 
tempest  breaks  rorth,  tbe  waves  swell  beyond  all  bounds, 
and,  rising  in  one  mountain  billow,  overflow  the  clifi",  and 
hurl  the  devoted  victim  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  sea. 

Meli's  odes,  which  fill  the  second  volume  of  his  works^ 
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are  mostly  amoroui,  lliough  not  indocont  Some  of  them 
«re  exquisitely  flnbbed,  sucti  as  'Lu  Lubbru*  (the  lip),  and 
*  Lu  Pettu  *  (the  breast).  An  Italian  version  of  them  has 
been  published  by  Professor  Rosini  of  Pisa,  which  however 
is  inferior  in  gracefulness  to  the  original. 

Meli  has  written  a  mock  heroic  poem,  under  the  title  of 
'  Don  Chisciotti '  (Don  Quixote),  in  twelve  cantos,  which 
ii  a  sort  of  imitation  of  Cervantes's  celebrated  noveL  It 
abounds  with  beauties  of  detail,  but  the  ludicrous  prevails 
throughout,  and  often  becomes  mere  farce.  He  alw)  wrote 
a  volume  of  fables,  besides  satires,  some  of  which  reflect  on 
peculiar  features  of  Sicilian  life  and  manners,  and  other 
minor  poems.  His  works  were  collected  and  published  at 
Palermo,  under  his  own  revision,  in  1814,  in  seven  volumes. 
King  Ferdinand  granted  the  author  a  copyright  for  ten 
years,  and  gave  him  also  a  small  pension,  for  which  the 
author  expresses  his  gratitude  in  one  of  his  compositions. 
Meli  died,  not  long  after,  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  Sicilian  dialect  has  assumed,  under  his  pen,  a  deli- 
cacy of  refinement  which  places  it  foremost  among  the 
written  languages  of  Italy.  Some  remarks  on  the  Sicilian 
and  other  Italian  dialects,  with  specimens  of  their  poetical 
capabilities,  are  given  in  an  article  *  On  the  Study  of  the 
Italian  LAUguage  and  Literature,*  iu  No.  X.  of  the  'Quar- 
terlv  Journal  of  Education.' 

MB'LIA  (Zoology),  M.  Latreille*8  name  for  a  genus  of 
CancerianM  {Lybia  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  has  since 
withdrawn  the  name  in  favour  of  M.  Latreille's  prior  appel- 
lation). This  form  approximates  to  PUumnuM,  but  has  also 
some  analogy  with  Grapsus. 

Example,  Melia  tesaeUaia.  Colour  whitish  with  red  lines; 
some  hairs  on  the  feet    Length  about  five  Itnes. 

Locality t  Isle  of  France. 


MelU  tMselUU. 


MB'LIA,  80  called  from  MfXui,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
common  ash,  which  one  species  of  the  genus  is  thought  to 
resemble  in  foliage.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  family  Me- 
liacea,  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  and  which  is,  like 
Melia,  characterised  by  having  the  filaments  of  the  anthen 
combined  into  a  tube,  with  the  anthen  sessile  within  it, 
and  opening  inwards;  the  seeds  without  wings.  The 
species  are  few  in  number,  and  chiefly  Indian ;  one  is  na- 
turalised iu  the  South  of  Europe,  and  one  is  found  in  North 
America  ;  of  these,  Melia  Azadirachta^  the  Neem  tree  or 
Margosa  tree  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  has  been  separated 
into  a  distinct  genus  on  account  chiefly  of  its  ternary,  not 
quinary,  structure  of  the  parts  of  the  pistil,  and  its  single* 
seeded  fhiit.  This  has  been  named  Azadirachta  from  the 
Persian  {Azad^-durukht,  the  excellent  tree).  Its  bark  is 
bitter,  and  considered  a  valuable  tonic.  The  fleshy  part  of 
the  fruit  (like  that  of  the  olive)  yields  a  fixed  oil,  which  is 
bitter,  and  considered  anthelmintic  and  stimulant  The 
leaves  are  universally  used  in  India  for  poultices,  and  both 
the  fbwere  and  seeds  are  irritating  and  stimulant  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Ainslie  a  kind  of  toddy  is  procured  by  fermenting 
the  sap  of  healthy  young  margosa-trees. 

Melia  Azedarak,  sometimes  called  Penian  lilac.  Pride  of 
India,  and  Common  Bead-tree  {Hill  Margoea,  by  Dr.  Ain- 
slie), is  said  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  to  be  a  native  of  China:  it 
is  also  a  native  of  the  North  of  India.  It  is  much  cultivated 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is 
called  dek  in  the  north  provinces  of  India,  and  may  be  con- 
founded with  another  species  under  the  name  Aiedarach 
by  Avioenna.  When  in  flower  it  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  lilac,  and  its  flowers  are  very  ft^rant.  The  berries 
are  sweetish,  and,  though  said  to  be  poisonous,  are  eaten  by 
children  in  the  United  States  without  inconvenience,  but 
are  reputed  to  be  a  powerful  vermifuge.  The  bark  of  the 
root  in  its  recent  state  has  a  bitter  nauseous  taste,  yielding 
its  virtues  to  boiling  water,  and  is  cathartic  and  emetic,  and 
considered  in  the  United  States  an  eflicient  anthelmintic, 
and  also  useful  in  infantile  remittents. 

Melia  Bukayun  is  distinguished  by  Dr.  Royle  from  the 
West  Indian  M,  eempervirens  of  Schwari,  with  which  it  was 


united  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.  This  tree  appeara  to  bo  a  natire 
of  Persia,  though  common  througliout  India;  it  i*  called  by 
the  Arabs  ban,  and  by  the  Persians  azadidurukht.  It  n 
probable  therefore  that  this  may  be  one  of  the  frcrt  in- 
cluded under  the  Asedararh  of  A%icenna.  Tlie  sec«U  ar« 
bitter,  and  considered  laxative  and  anthelmintic,  as  u  alto 
the  bark.  M,  tomenioea  is  a  species  found  in  the  island  of 
Penang,  and  M.  composila,  in  which  are  included  both  M. 
ntperl^  and  M,  robuita,  is  a  species  found  in  ^lalabar 
and  Mysore. 

MELIA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  polypctakus  Exogmt, 
distinguished  from  all  othen  by  their  stamens  being  urjite«l 
into  a  cohiplete  cup,  within,  and  often  l>elow,  the  rim  u( 
which  the  anthere  are  inserted.  It  consists  of  trers  nr 
shrubs  with  alternate,  often  eompound,  leaves,  inhabiting 
all  countries  within  the  tropics,  but  very  rare  in  ruldtr 
climates;  the  Melia  Axedarach,  or  Bead-tree,  a  Syrian  plant, 
now  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe,  forming  Xhr  pnn- 
cipal  exception.  In  general  the  species  are  bitter  and 
astringent,  but  they  are  sometimes  ctangerously  poiH>nouv 
acting  violently  as  emetics  ami  purgatives.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  pulpy  fruit  of  the  Lanseh  is  esteemed  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  that  of  Milnea  edults  is  eaten  lo 
Silhet,  where  it  seems  to  resemble  the  Litchi  and  Longan 
of  China. 


1.  TrichOia 
▼vrMMctiooof  Uie 


1  3  4 

2,  an  exikauded  llaver ;  3,  a  np«  frail:  4.  i 


MEUCERTA.  (Zoology.)  [Pulmoor-4da.]  Melierrt^ 
and  Melicertui  are  also  used  to  designate  genera  of  Crtn^ 
taceans.    [Salicoquks.] 

MELILOT,  the  Melilotus  or  Honey-lotus  of  botanist*^ 
so  called  from  its  smell,  is  a  tall  yellow-flowered  «tioy^v 
It  has  loose  racemes  of  small  flowere  formed  like  those  of 
CHover,  of  which  it  was  once  regarded  as  a  species.  Th« 
Melilotus  officinalis,  or  Tri/olium  M^lil»jtue  oflnnaiiM  ul 
Linn»us,  has  long  roots  and  a  branch  ins  stem  two  or 
three  feet  high.  It  grows  wild  in  woods,  h<3ges,  and  neg- 
lected fields.  When  cultivated  in  a  dry  soil  and  made  Ukio 
hay,  it  has  a  powerful  aromatic  smell,  and  mixed  in  a  sm.^'  I 
proportion  with  meadow-hay,  gives  it  an  agreeable  lia%\Nir. 
This  plant  is  used  in  making  the  Swiss  cheese  caUa-l 
Schabxieger.  It  is  ground  in  a  mill,  and  mixed  with  ihm 
curd  into  a  kind  of  paste,  which  is  put  into  conical  m<mki« 
and  there  dried.    [Chbbsb.] 

The  white  or  Siberian  molilot  rises  several  feet  high,  witb 
a  strong  branching  stem.    It  was  strongly  recommendied 
by  Thouin  in  a  memoir  addressed    to    the  Agncultursl 
Society  of  Paris  in  1788,  and  has  been  tried  occastoiaalW 
with  some  success  by  >*arious  agriculturists,  without  Kowe^^ 
having  been  so  generally  adopted  for  cultivation  as  iai|^t 
have  been  expected  from  the  high  encomiums  passed  upon 
it.    It  will  bear  four  cuttings  in  the  year,  ana  produce*  » 
very  great  quantity  of  green  fodder.      It  should  be    c^i 
before  the  stems  become  woody,  and  thus  it  will  contaxsue 
several  yean  in  the  ground,  although  it  is  naturally  onlj 
biennial.    A  light  ana  moist  soil  suits  thii  plant  best. 
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liELl'NA,  Schumacher's  name  for  the  genus  Pema  of 
authors.    [Mallbacba.  vol.  xiv.,  p.  335.] 

MELINDA,  or,  as  it  is  written  in  Captain  Owen's  'Voy- 
ages.* Hsleenda,  is  a  port  situated  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Africa,  iu  about  3*  8.  lat  and  40*  £.  long.  It  derives  its 
ehief  title  to  notice  from  the  first  voyaee  of  Vasco  de  Gama, 
vbo  saQed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  as  far  north  as 
thts  place,  where  he  got  a  pilot  from  the  king  to  conduct 
his  vessel  to  India.  Ckuma  describes  the  town  as  situated  on  a 
plain  near  the  sea-shore,  surrounded  with  gardens,  and  con- 
ftisttog  of  houses  neatly  built  of  hewn  stone,  with  handsome 
rooms  and  painted  ceilings.  It  was  at  that  time  evidently 
m  place  of  some  importance.  In  1605  the  Portuguese, 
under  Don  Francisco  d'Almeyda,  took  possession  of  this 
place,  and,  about  twenty-three  years  later,  they  occupied 
Mombas  also ;  and  as  the  harbour  of  the  latter  is  much 
superior.  Melinda  began  to  decline.  It  is  not  known  when 
and  in  what  manner  it  was  taken  from  the  Portuguese;  but 
it  seems  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  in 
possession  of  the  Arabs.  Nor  is  it  known  in  what  manner 
it  was  lost  by  the  Arabs ;  but  when  Captain  Vidal  visited 
the  place  in  1824,  he  found  that  the  territories  of  the  antient 
k'mgdom  of  Melinda  were  totally  occupied  by  the  Galla,  a 
lavage  nation,  which  has  carried  its  conquests  from  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Abyssinian  Alps  as  far  south  as 
Melinda.  On  the  site  of  the  town  Captain  Vidal  found 
nothing  bat  ruins,  and  be  thinks  that  it  has  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Galla  in  their  wars  against  the  Arabs,  who 
possessed  and  still  possess  most  of  the  ports  along  this 
coast  (Owen's  ^orro/iW  of  Voyaget  to  explore  the  Shores 
t^  Africa^  4*.) 

MSLVPHAGA.    [Meliphaoidjk.] 

MELIPH A'GID^  (Honey-suckers),  a  family  of  Tenui- 
rostral  birds.    pTETniiROSTREs.] 

Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  paper  *  On  the  Natural  Affinities  that 
connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds'  (Linn.  Trans^ 
vol  XV.),  thus  generally  refers  to  the  MeliphagicUe,  *  That 
extraordinary  group,  the  existence  of  the  much  more  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  was  unknown  to  the  Swedish 
naturalist,  for  which  there  was  consequently  no  place  in  his 
system,  occupies  a  prominent  and  important  situation  in  the 
ornithological  department  of  nature.  Chiefly  confined  to 
Australasia,  whco'e  they  abound  in  every  variety  of  form, 
and  in  an  apparently  inexhaustible  multitude  of  species, 
they  find  a  sufficient  and  never-failing  support  in  the  lux- 
uriant vegetation  of  that  country.  There  the  fields  are 
never  without  blossom,  and  some  different  sf^cies  of  plants, 
particularly  the  species  of  Eucalyptus^  afford  a  constant 
succession  of  that  food  which  is  suited  to  the  tubular  and 
brash-like  structure  of  the  tongue  in  these  birds.  Their 
numbers  and  variety  seem  in  consequence  to  be  almost  un- 
limited, like  the  Marsupial  Animals  of  the  same  country, 
a  group  to  all  appearance  equally  anomalous,  which  con- 
tains within  its  own  circle  representatives  of  all  the  other 
groups  of  the  Mammalia^  this  division  of  birds  comprises 
every  form  which  is  observable  among  the  families  of  the 
Insestores.  From  the  powerfully  constructed  and  strong- 
billed  CorvicUe  and  Orioli,  down  to  the  slender  Merops  and 
the  delicately  shaped  Cinnyris^  eYerylnsessorial  group  has 
Its  analogous  type  in  this  family.  Their  approadi  to  the 
Scansorial  tribe  is  strongly  conspicuous.  The  hind  toe  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  group  is  long,  powerful,  and  appa- 
rently formed  for  climbing,  as  Mr.  Lewin  has  pointed  out  in 
his  generic  description  of  Meliphaga  (Birds  qf  New  Holr 
iana).  In  this  point  of  view  they  seem  in  Australasia  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  genuine  iVct;  no  species  of  Wood- 
ftecker^  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  having 
nith^o  been  found  in  that  country.  This  strong  affinity 
to  the  Scansores  is  preserved  by  their  forming  one  of  the 
extremes  of  the  present  circle,  which  comes  in  contact  with 
that  tribe.  I  have  indeed  some  doubts  whether,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  this  affinity,  they  may  not  be  even  still  more  inti- 
mately imited  to  that  group,  and  form  the  immediate  point 
of  junction  of  the  present  tribe  with  the  CertMadte,  I 
have  consequently  entered  them  and  their  conterminous 
Ikmilies  into  the  tabular  series  with  a  mark  of  uncertainty. 
Time,  with  more  accurate  examination  of  their  manners 
aod  internal  economy,  will  clear  away,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
theso  and  similar  points  of  dojibt  respecting  groups  so  inte- 
jesting.  The  followmg  facts  however  are,  I  think,  suf- 
Be*.entiy  decided,  namely,  that  the  three  groups,  the 
PtameropidiSt  MeUphagid^,  and  Nectarimadie,  constitute 
6f>itinet  and  prominent  divisiofil  in  the  tribe»  of  Whichf 


by  that  generally  stronger  and  more  perfect  conform- 
ation which  distmguishes  them  from  the  more  typical 
families,  they  form  the  aberrant  groups;  that  they  are 
united  among  themselves  by  general  affinities;  and  that 
they  connect  the  tribe  on  each  side  with  the  conterminous 
tribes  that  approach  it,  that  is,  with  the  Scansores  at  the 
one  extreme,  and  with  the  Fissirostres,  where  we  first  en- 
tered on  the  order,  at  the  other.* 

Mr.  Swainson  {Classification  qf  Birds,  vol.  i.),  after  ob- 
serving that  he  never  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
tongue  of  the  African  Sun-birds  ( Ci>mynrf<»),  states  that 
by  a  fortunate  chance  he  had  discovered  that  the  type 
among  the  Australian  Honey-suckers  {Mdiphagidce)  which 
represents  the  Trochilidee,  has  the  tongue  constructed  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  those  birds.  *  lliis  brings  us,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Swainson, '  to  the  second  description  of  exten- 
sible, or  rather  of  suctorial  tongues,  and  which  is  of  a  form 
almost  peculiar  to  the  honey-suckers  of  Australia  and  its 
islands.  In  these  birds  the  tongue  is  not  nearly  so  exten- 
sible as  in  the  Trochilidis,  being  seldom  more  than  half  as 
long  again  as  the  bill ;  nor  are  the  bones  of  the  os  hyoides 
carried  back  upon  the  skull,  as  in  the  woodpeckers  and 
humming-birds.  Nevertheless  the  structure  appears  espe- 
cially adapted  for  suction ;  the  form  of  the  lower  part  is  the 
same  as  in  ordinary  birds,  but  the  end  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  delicate  fibres  or  filaments  exactly  re- 
sembling a  painter's  brush.  Lewin,  who  drew  and  described 
these  birds  in  their  native  region,  has  figured  the  tongue  of 
the  warty-faced  honeysucker  {Meliphaga  Phrygia)  {Birds 
cf  New  Holland,  pi.  4),  and  describes  the  bird  as  sometimes 
to  be  seen  '  in  great  numbers,  constantly  flying  from  tree  to 
tree  (particularly  the  blue  gum),  feeding  among  the  blos- 
soms by  extracting  the  honey  with  their  long  tongues  from 
every  flower  as  they  passed.  What  will  appear  still  more 
extraordinary  to  the  scientific  naturalist  is  the  fact  that 
some  birds  of  this  meliphagous  group  are  actually  wood- 
peckers, and  yet  retain  the  typical  structure  of  the  tongue 
of  their  own  natural  family.  The  same  observer,  speakins 
of  the  blue-faced  honey-sucker,  describes  it  as  being  *  fond 
of  picking  transverse  holes  in  the  bark,  between  which  and 
the  wood  it  inserts  its  long  tongue  in  search  of  small  in- 
sects, which  it  draws  out  with  great  dexterity.'  Now,  as 
Lewin  describes  this  bird  as  a  honey-sucker,  we  must  con- 
clude, until  facts  prove  otherwise,  that  it  has  the  filamentous 
tongue  of  the  honey-suckers,  but  that  it  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, not  of  spearing  insects,  but  of  catching  them  by  means 
of  the  glutinous  matter  on  the  filaments,^  mode  of  cap- 
turing its  pre)r  by  no  means  improbable,  provided  the  insects 
are  of  small  size.  It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that 
the  food  of  the  Meliphagida,  several  of  which  are  as  large 
as  a  thrush,  and  three  or  four  much  larger,  is  restricted,  any 
more  than  that  of  the  humming-birds,  simply  to  the  nectar 
of  flowers.  They  indeed  feea  upon  the  honey,  but,  as 
Lewin  declares,  combined  with  the  numerous  small  insects 
lodged  in  most  of  the  flowers,  which  they  extract  in  a  dex- 
terous manner  with  their  tongues,  peculiarly  formed  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  clear  however,  when  we  come  to  reflect 
upon  the  matter,  tliat  birds  which  are  attached  to  the  secre- 
tions of  particular  trees,  as  are  many  of  the  Meliphagidre, 
can  only  enjo^  their  favourite  food  for  a  comparatively  short 
season,  that  is,  while  the  tree  or  plant  is  in  blossom.  They 
must  therefore  either  feed  at  other  times  upon  small  insects 
or  upon  fruit  The  two  first  habits  we  have  shown  them  to 
possess ;  and  the  last,  that  of  devouring  fruits  also,  is  exem- 
plified in  the  yellow-eared  honey-sucker  of  Lewin,  who 
remarks  that '  in  the  winter  season  these  birds  have  been 
seen  feeding  on  the  sweet  berry  of  the  white  cedar  in 
great  numbers.' 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Meliphagidce  the  first  family  of 
the  tribe  Tenuirostres ;  and  he  thus  characterizes  these 
Honey-suckers  :^ 

Bill  the  strongest  in  this  tribe  {Tenuirostres),  having  the 
mandible  distinctly  notched.  Fset  large,  strong ;  the  hinder 
toe  much  developed.  Tongue  extensible,  generally  ending 
in  a  bunch  of  filaments. 

The  following  genera  and  subgenera  are  placed  by  this 
author  tmder  the  Meliphagidie. 

Crenera.    Meliphaga.    (Lewin.) 

Bill  moderate  or  short,  weak ;  the  under  mandible  not 
thickened.  Lateral  toes  unequal ;  the  inner  the  shdrtest 
Tail  rounded  or  graduated.  Tongue  bifid ;  each  divisioc 
•tidiog  in  num^rouB  flUmetiti.   (Sw.i^     ^^^    ^^ 

Vol.  av*— M 
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Subgenera:— AfWtpAo^a.  (Bxample,  Meliphaga  bar- 
baia.^  '  Oie.  Dor.,*  pi.  57,  and  M.  Auttralaiiana.)  Ptilotii 
(Sw.y,  leading  to  Glyciphila.  (Sxample, '  Low.  Bda..'  pi.  6.) 
Zanihomiza  (Sw.).  (Example,  Zanthomiza  Phry^ia^ 
Shaw.  '  Zool.  of  N.  H.,'  pi.  4,  the  tenuirottral  1)7)0.)  Antfko- 
cfueraf  (Uortficld  and  Vigors),  the  raaorial  type.  (Ex- 
ample, An$hoch€era  caruncukUa.    White*i '  Voyage,'  pL  6.) 

Glyciphila.    (Sw.) 

Habit  of  M^iphagcu  Bill  either  shorter  or  slightly 
longer  than  the  heed ;  the  notch  in  the  upper  mandible  for 
removed  from  the  tip.  Tongue  rather  short,  terminated  bv 
numerous  filaroenta.  The  third  and  three  following  quilU 
longest  and  nearly  equal.  Lateral  toet  equal.  Tail  even. 
(Sw.) 

(Example,  O./Ulvi/roM.    Lewin,  N.  H.  Birdi,  pi.  22.) 
Anthomiza. 

Habit  of  Meliphaga.  Bill  rather  short  Tongue  f 
JVinge  much  rounded;  all  the  quills  more  or  less  termi- 
nating in  points.  Tutl  forked.  Lateral  toes  equal.  The 
fissirostral  type.  (Sw.) 

Example,  A.  carulocephala.    ('  Mus.  ChxW  L,  pL  5.) 

Leptoglossus.    ( S  w.) 

Habit  of  Cinnyris,  Bill  repaarkably  long,  slender,  and 
curved.  Tongue  retractile,  long,  bifUrcated,  as  in  Trochilut* 
Lateral  toee  unequal.  Tail  nearly  even.  The  tenuirostral 
tyoe.    (Sw.) 

Example,  L,  cucullatui.    ('  Ois*  Dor.,'  pi.  60.) 

Ptilotunu.    (Sw.) 

Bill  much  lengthened,  slightlv  curved ;  the  upper  man- 
dible dilated,  and  folding  over  the  base  of  the  under ;  the 
margins  of  both  inflected  towards  their  tips.  NoeiriU 
lengthened ;  the  aperture  linear.  Wings  moderate,  rounded ; 
the  first  quill  spurious ;  the  four  next  very  broad  at  their 
base,  andf  emarginato  at  the  inner  web.  Lateral  clau}9 
unequal.  Tuil  verv  long,  graduated ;  the  middle  feathers 
lax  and  narrow.    The  rasonal  type.     (Sw.) 

Example,  P.  Capenfie.  (Le  Vaill.,  •  Af.,'  vi.,  pi.  287, 
288.) 

Manorhina.    (Vieill.) 

Bt7/ short,  robust;  the  under  mandible  thickened:  culmen 
arched,  and  much  elevated  from  the  base,  considerably 
compressed  its  whole  length;  commissure  curved;  upper 
mandible  notched  near  the  tip. 

Example,  M.  tnridie.    C  III.  of  Om.,'  pi.  78.) 

Subgenera:— (7jff7i(>pAry«  (Gymnophrys ?)  (Sw.).  Ex- 
ample, O.  torquatus.  (Lewin,  *  N.  H.  Birds,'  pi.  24.)  Ei* 
dopearui  (Sw.).    (Example,  E.  bicinelui,) 

Entomiza.    (Sw.) 

Bill  strong,  moderate ;  culmen  much  elevated.  Noelrils 
large,  naked ;  the  aperture  lar^e,  oval,  and  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  bill,  at  the  tormmation  of  the  naked  mem- 
brane; culmen  obtuse,  convex.  Frontal  feathers  small, 
corauact  Hind  toe  and  claw  very  large,  and  as  long  as  the 
midale  toe. 

Example,  E.  cyanotis,    (Lewin, '  N.  H.  Birds,'  pi.  4.) 

Philedon.    (Cuv.) 

Culmen  sharn,  carinated.  Head  and  face  naked.  Front 
"With  an  elevated  protuberance.  Hind  toe  and  claw  shorter 
than  the  middle. 

Example,  P.  comiculatus,    (White's '  Voy.,*  pL  16.) 

MjTzomela.    (Horsf.  and  Vigors.) 

Bill  with  both  mandibles  very  oonsiderably  curverl ;  the 
sides  broad  and  much  compressed.  Tongue  and  nottriU  as 
in  Meliphaga,  fFinge  lengthened ;  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  quills  equaL  Tail  short,  even.  Middle  toe  much 
longer  than  the  hinder;  lateral  toes  equal. 

Example,  M.  cardinalie,  (Lewin,  *  N.  H.  Birds,'  nl.  19.) 
Mr.  Swainson  inquires  whether  this  can  be  the  fifta  sub- 
genus of  Meliphaga  f  or  an  aberrant  Melithreptes  f 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield,  in  their « Description  of  the 
Austndian  Birds  in  the  Collection  of  the  Linnean  Society,* 
after  remarking  on  the  then  (1826)  imperfeot  sUto  of  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  this  group,  and  the  consUnt  influx  of 

*  C«rthia  Not*  HoDudis  of  old  wtUion:  and  of  which  Mr.  Swaiaaaii  ia 
lad  tolwll«T*  M.  Sarleaa  b  uoly  a  aaxuAl  diffcrenee. 
t  Ifr.  BwaiMm  haaUia  IbUowlnf  sola  to  AntKocktnrns-*  I  haidty  UUnk  tt 

•**^-^..^!S?*^^u***  ^  •*«~4r  *«••  *  ^^  daalgSatwl  what  aPPcan  to 


new  species  Arom  New  Holland  and  the  Australian  Islaiidi^ 
observe  that  the  then  known  species  exhibited  five  pro- 
minent modifications  of  form,  according  to  the  variaiioii 
chiefly  of  the  characters  of  the  bill  and  tail,  and  that  they 
wished  to  consider  these  types  of  form  as  sections  onlv  of 
the  grouD  which  they  name  provisionally  the  genua  Meh^ 
phaga.  When  the  species  should  become  more  known, 
they  express  their  opmions  that  the  seetiont  there  marked 
out  mignt  iustly  be  considered  genera,  and  the  higher  fptnip 
be  denommated  Meliphagina.  *  When  this  subdivision 
takes  place,*  say  our  authors  in  conclusion,  '  the  section 
which  stands  first  in  our  text  may  be  considered  the  tnie 
Meliphiga*  The  Meliphaga  Nowb  HoUandiee  wUl  form 
the  type.  It  may  be  thus  characterised: — Bill  ratkker 
slender,  subelonsate ;  the  culmen  arched,  subeultimted  at 
the  base ;  noitrue  longitudinal,  linear,  very  narrow,  eovered 
above  by  a  membrane,  and  exceeding  the  middle  of  the 
bill  in  length.  Tongue  fUmished  at  the  apex  with  many 
bristles.  fVingM  moderate,  somewhat  rounded ;  first  tgrniU 
short ;  second,  third,  and  fourth  (which  last  is  longest)  gra- 
dually longer ;  the  third  and  fifth,  the  second  Mid  aixth, 
equal :  external  beards  (pogonia)  of  the  third  to  the  seventh 
inclusive  widest  in  the  middle.  Tail  subelongate,  roundel 
Fset  rather  strong ;  hallux  subelongate,  strong ;  aerotaraes 
scutellated. 

Example,  Meliphaga  Not>m  HoUandiee, 

Mr.  Caley  says,  *  This  bird  is  most  Area  uently  OMt  with  ta 
the  trees  growing  in  scrubs,  where  the  different  tpeeiea  of 
Banksia  are  ibund,  the  flowers  of  which,  1  have  reaaon  to 
think,  afford  it  a  sustenance  during  winter.  In  the  summer 
I  have  shot  it  when  sucking  the  flowers  of  Leptoeperwmm 
Jlavetcens.  In  the  scrubs  about  Paramatta  it  im  very  com- 
mon.* 


Ilaliphaga  Notod  lIolUodMP. 

The  fbllowing  are  the  sections  given  by  Mr.  Vigors  and 
Dr.  Horsfield. 

Tail  rounded,  bill  rather  lon^  and  slender. 
M^  Nov€e  Hollandia,  Austrakutana,  and  melanopi. 

«    # 

Tail  rounded;  bill  rather  shorter,  and  rather  strong. 
Mel.  auncomief  chryeotie,  and  leucotit, 

«     «     e 

Tail  equal,  bill  rather  short,  strong*     {M^UthrfpHw  o# 

VieiUot?) 

Mel.  ehrytopi,  hmulata^  indietineta,  and  brevirfketne. 

e     e     e     • 

Tail  equal,  bill  rather  short  and  slender. 
Mel.  oardinalii. 

e     e     «     •     e 

Tail  equal,  bill  rather  slender  and  longer. 

Mel.  temtiroitrie^/kdp^/hms. 

The  other  genera  roeorded  by  Mr.  Vi^rs  and  Dr.  Hotw* 

flekl  are  Myzantha  (V.  and  H.),  Anthoehatra^  Tromdarkmrn- 

ehue  (V.  and  H.),  Serieuha  (Sw.),  Iftmefa  (King)b  A»- 

phodm  (V.  and  R.),  and  J\maiorhiHm  (Honfl). 
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MB'IITA,  Dr.  Leaoh*«  name  for  a  oeiius  of  Amvliipod* 
008  crufttaooani  generally  found  beneath  atonea^n  the  sea- 
shores. 

K&araple,  Melita  paimata.  Cancer  paltaatus,  Montagu. 
Colour  blaekiah;  antenna  and  feet  annulated  with  juile 
gnyiili. 


M «liU  p»laiaU,  enlaiged. 

MEUTiB  A.  This  term  is  employed  by  Peron  and  Blain- 
▼ille  for  a  group  of  Medusid»,  by  Lamarck  and  Lamouroux 
for  Polypiaria,  analogous  to  Isis  and  Gorgonia.    [Poly- 

PIARIA.  COBTICIFBRA.J 

MEUTHHEPTUS.    [Meliphagid*  ;  Soui-Manoa.] 

ME'LITO.  SAINT,  was  bishop  of  the  church  at  Sardis 
io  Lydia,  in  the  second  century.  He  is  Huppoied  by  some 
to  have  been  the  angel  of  the  church  at  Sardis,  to  whom 
8t  John  addressed  the  epistle  in  Rev.,  iii.  1-6  ;  but  this 
ooi^jecture  is  not  supported  bv  any  antient  writer,  and  it  is 
also  improbable  on  account  of  the  length  it  assigns  to  the 
episcopate  of  Melito. 

Bv  Polvcratet,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  the  second  century, 
he  IS  eslled  '  Melito  the  Eunuch,'  probably  because  he 
Hved  in  celibacy,  in  order  the  better  to  discharge  the  duUes 
of  his  of&oe:  the  same  writer  adds,  that  he  was  guided  in 
all  his  ooi^uci  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Euseb., 
Hi'^L  Bec^t  V.  24.)  Tertullian,  as  quoted  by  Jerome,  praises 
his  eloquent  and  oratorical  genius,  and  says  that  he  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  prophet.  Yet  he  has  been 
charged  with  heterodoxy ;  but  upon  no  better  ground  than 
the  titles,  or  perhaps  a  misunderstanding  of  the  titles,  of  one 
or  two  of  his  works. 

During  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  Melito  wrote  an  apology  for  them.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  emperor,  but  we  are  not  told  whether  it 
over  reached  his  hancb.  Eusebius,  who  has  preserved  an 
extract  from  this  apology,  places  it  in  a.d.  1 70 ;  Tillemont 
assigns  to  it  the  date  of  175 ;  Basnage  and  Lardner,  that  of 
177. 

Melito  died  and  was  buried  at  Sardis  before  the  end  of 
the  second  century. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  have  given  lists  of  Melito's  works, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  a  '  Catalogue  of  all  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged.' This  is  the  earliest  catalogue  of  the  O.  T. 
ScriptnTes  found  in  any  Christian  writer.  It  was  obtained, 
as  Melito  himself  informs  us,  in  Palestine,  whither  he  had 
travelled  on  purpose  to  procure  it  It  contains  all  the  books 
at  present  received  as  canonical,  except  Nehemiah  and 
Esther^  of  which  the  former  is  probably  included  under 
*  Esdras  *  (Esra).  The  *  Proverbs  of  Solomon  *  are  also 
called  '  Wisdom.* 

Melito  wrote  a  book  on  Easter,  a  fhtgment  of  which  is 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  on  the  occasion  of  a  controversy 
which  arose  in  Laodioea  concerning  the  time  of  keeping 
that  feast. 

All  his  other  works  are  lost ;  but  from  the  title  of  one 
of  them, '  Concerning  the  Devil  and  the  Revelation  of  John,' 
Lardner  thinks  it  probable  that  he  received  the  Apocalypse 
as  canomeal,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  Apostle  John. 

(Eusebius,  Hist,  Ece.,  iv.  26;  Hieronymus,  De  Vir, 
IUumL;  Du  Pin's  Ecc.  Hist,  cent.  2 ;  Cave's  Lives  qf  the 
Ihikers,Y<A.  i.,_p.  179 ;  Lardner's  Credihility,  part  ii.,  c.  1 5.) 

MELIZCyPHILUS,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Insessorial  birds.    [Mbrulidjk ;  Sylyiadjb] 

MELLILITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  crystallised.  Pri- 
mary form  a  square  prism.  Scratches  apatite.  Colour 
reddish  or  greyish  yellow.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent. 
Bpedfle  gravity  3*24  to  3*28. 

Fuses  Dj  the  blow-pipe  into  a  greenish  glass ;  the  powder 
gelatinizes  in  nitric  acia.  Pound  at  Tivoli  and  Capo  di  Bove 
near  Rome. 

Analysis  bv  Carpi: — Silica,  38' ;  Lime,  19*6 ;  Magnesia, 
19*4  J  Alumina,  2' 9;  oxide  of  Iron,  12'1 ;  oxide  of  Man- 
ganese, 2' ;  oxide  of  Titanium,  4* 


MELLITE.  Honey'Stone.  Occurs  nodular,  mnular, 
and  crystallised.  Primary  form  a  square  prism.  Fracture 
conohoidal.  Hardness  2*0  to  2*5.  Colour  honey-yellow, 
orange-yellow.  Streak  white.  Lustre  resinous,  vitreous. 
Thinslucent ;  transparent  Specific  gravity  1  *  597.  In  the 
flame  of  a  candle  it  becomes  white  and  opaque.  When 
more  strongly  heated  it  becomes  black  and  falls  to  powder. 

Found  at  Artem  in  Thuringia,  in  bituminous  wood. 

Analysis  by  Klaproth  i— Mellitio  acid,  46 ;  Alumina,  16 ; 
Water,  38. 

Mellitic  Acid  was  discovered  bv  Klaproth  in  mellite,  which 
is  a  mellitateof  alumina ;  this,  when  digested  in  carbonate  of 
ammonia  or  potash,  is  decomposed,  and  the  alkaline  melli- 
tate  formed  is  to  be  decomposed  by  acetate  of  lead,  by  which 
mellitate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  and  this  treated  with  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed,  and  sulphuret  of  lead  is  pre- 
cipitated, while  mellitic  acid  remains  in  solution. 

This  acid  has  a  sour  bitter  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  also  in  alcohol,  and  it  crystallizes  in  colourless  needle- 
form  crystals.  Neither  nitric  nor  hydrochloric  acid  pro- 
duces «ny  effect  upon  it,  but  it  undergoes  some  change 
when  heated  with  alcohol. 

According  to  Liebig  and  Pelouze  this  acid  consists  of— 

One  equivalent  of  hydrogen  ,       1  * 

Four  equivalents  of  carbon  .     24* 

Four  equivalents  of  oxygen  «     32* 

Equivalent     •     57* 

MELLI'VORA    [Ratel] 

MELLON,  a  compound  of  azote  and  carbon,  discovered 
by  Liebig,  and  which,  like  cyanogen,  consisting  of  the  same 
elements  in  different  proportions,  is  considered  as  a  compound 
radical.  When  dry  sulphocyanogen  is  heated  to  redness  in 
^  retort,  it  is  decomposed ;  there  are  obtained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphur  and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  there 
remains  a  substance  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  which  is 
mellon. 

The  properties  of  this  substance  are,  that  it  has  a  yellow 
colour ;  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  dilute  hydrooblorio 
or  sulphuric  acids ;  but  it  is  dissolved  and  decomposed  by 
nitric  acid  and  the  solutions  of  potash  and  soda ;  and  with 
the  last  mentioned,  ammonia  is  evolved.  Mellon  decom- 
poses the  iodide,  bromide,  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
when  fused  with  them,  iodine,  bromine,  and  sulphocyanogen 
being  evolved.  When  heated  with  potassium  it  forms  mel- 
lonuret  of  potassium,  which,  being  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  nitric,  hvdrochloric  or  sulphur icacid  being  added  to  the 
solution,  hydromellonic  oid  is  formed,  which  is  precipitated, 
in  the  state  of  hydrate,  as  a  dirty  white  gelatinous  substance, 
which  becomes  yellow  on  drying:  it  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  has  a  weak  acid  reaction,  and  is  not  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 

Mellon  is  composed  of— 


Six  equivalents  of  carbon 
Four  equivalents  of  azote 


36 
56 


Equivalent     ,     ,     «     92 

and  this,  with  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  =  1,  forms  1 
equivalent  of  hydromellonic  acid  s  93. 

MELMOTH,  WILUAM,  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
born  in  1666,  died  in  1743.  The  work  by  which  his  name 
is  known  is  'The  great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life,'  a 
book  of  which  the  author  was  not  known  till  after  his  death, 
and  which  was  ascribed  by  Walpole  to  the  first  earl  of  Eg- 
mont.  Nichols  mentions,  in  his  *  Literary  Anecdotes,'  that 
since  the  death  of  Melmoth  to  his  time  above  100,000  copies 
of  this  work  bad  been  sold. 

MELMOTH,  WILLIAM,  son  of  the  above,  born  in  1 7 1 0, 
died  in  1 799,  was  appointed  commissioner  of  bankrupts  by 
Sir  Eardley  Wilmot.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  the 
daughter  of  the  well-known  Dr.  King,  secondly  to  Mrs. 
Ogle.  He  was  an  accompUshed  scholar,  though  not  edu- 
cated at  either  University,  and  his  translations  of  the  Epistles 
of  Pliny,  those  of  Cicero  to  his  friends,  and  the  treatises  on 
Old  Age  and  Friendship,  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
best  in  the  English  language.  These  translations  are  made 
in  an  easy  and  pleasing  but  rather  diffuse  style.  He  was 
the  writer  of  *  FitzOsbome's  Letters,  containing  disserta- 
tions both  moral  and  literary.'  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  Christian  Religion,  and  Memoirs  of  his  father.  Both 
Birch  and  Warton,  the  former  in  his  life  of  Tillotson,  the 
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Utter  in  a  note  on  Pope's  works,  mention  Melmoih't  trant- 
Utions  with  the  highest  praise.  He  also  wrote  a  poem  on 
Active  and  Retired  Life,  in  Dodsley*s  •Collection/  which  is 
chtraeterised  by  smooth  versiAcation  and  sound  morality. 
(Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary;  Nichols's  Literary 
AnfcdntfM.) 
MELO  (Malacology),  Broderip*8  name  for  a  subgenus  of 

Voluta,      [VOLUTA-] 

MELOBfi'SIA,  a  genus  of  Polypiaria,  proposed  by  La- 
mouroux.  The  small  porous  plates  of  this  stony  substance 
are  attached  to  the  leaves  of  marine  plants. 

MELOCRI'NUS,  a  genus  of  Crinoidea,  employed  by 
(}oldfuss  in  his  *  Petrifacta  Europe  *  for  some  fossils  of  the 
transition  limestone.  It  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  as 
British.    [Encrinite.] 

MELODRAMA.    [English  Drama,  p.  409.] 

MELODY  (fuX^ia),  in  music,  is  Air  or  Song—a  suc- 
cession of  single  diatonic  sounds,  in  measured  time. 

Melody  and  Air  are  synonymous  terms  in  modem  music, 
whatever  their  difference  may  have  been  in  that  of  antient 
Greece ;  we  therefore  shall  add  but  little  to  what  we  have 
already  said  on  the  subject  under  the  word  Air,  to  which 
the  reader  is  particularly  referred. 

The  question — which  exercises  most  influence  over  the 
mind,  melodv  or  harmony?  has  often  been  asitated,  Rous- 
seau taking  the  lead,  who  certainly  has  treated  it  eloquently, 
but  inconsistently,  acting  the  part  of  advocate  on  both  sides, 
and  on  each  refutes  himself.  He  seems  to  admit,  and  thus 
to  agree  with  Metastasio,  that  music  is  a  kind  of  language, 
but  overlooks  the  fact,  that,  like  every  other  language,  it 
can  only  affect  tho^  who  understand  it  by  either  studying 
its  principles,  as  in  the  case  of  the  few,  or  by  frequently 
hearing,  and  thus  becoming  empirically  acquainted  with  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  many.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
considered  that  simple  music,  that  is,  melody,  like  simple 
language,  makes  most  impression  on  the  unlearned  majority, 
because  easily  understood ;  while  complex  music,  namely, 
harmony,  like  high- wrought  rhetoric  excites  more  pleasure 
in  the  minds  of  the  instructed  minority,  who  enter  into  its 
combinations  and  perceive  all  its  relations.  Melody  and 
harmony  may  be  said  to  generate  each  other,  the  one 
being  a  selection  of  single  sounds  from  a  harmonic  source, 
the  other  a  union  of  two  or  more  melodies  simultaneously 
heard.  Thus  both  are  closely  connected;  and  Dr.  Burney 
has  remarked,  that  after  melody  and  harmony  have  been 
heard  together,  nothing  can  compensate  for  their  separa- 
tion. 

ME'LOE  VESICATO'RIUS.    [Cantharis] 

MELOQALLIC  ACID.  The  reference  to  this  article 
under  Gallic  Acid  is  a  typographical  error.  It  should 
have  been  Metagallic  Acid.    [Metagallic  Acid.] 

MBLOLO'NTHIDiE,  a  family  of  O>leopterous  inseoU  of 
the  section  Lamellicome$^  and  subsection  Phyllophagi, 
This  fiimily,  of  which  the  common  cockchafer  {MeMnntha 
vuigarii)  is  an  example,  may  be  thus  characterised :  labruro 
transverse,  and  in  most  instances  deeply  cleft  in  the  middle; 
mentum  as  lotig  as  broad,  or  with  the  length  exceeding  the 
breadth;  sometimes  nearly  heart-shaped,  and  sometimes 
square ;  the  anterior  margin  either  straight  or  notched  in 
the  middle,  but  without  any  projecting  process  or  tooth ; 
mandibles  strong  and  homv,  and  having  at  most  but  a  single 
membranous  appendage,  which  is  situated  in  a  concavity  on 
the  inner  margin ;  the  apex  truncated,  and  having  two  or 
three  dentieulalions ;  maxill»  generalljr  homy,  and  armed 
in  most  cases  with  five  or  six  deuticulations ;  anteniMD  usu- 
ally with  more  than  three  lamellated  joints ;  all  the  tarsi 
terminated  by  two  claws,  which  are  usually  furnished  with 
a  spine  on  the  under  side  near  the  base,  and  sometimes 
divided  at  the  apex. 

The  fkmily  Melolonthid»  consists  of  three  genera :  Melo- 
hntha^  Bhigotrogut,  and  Smea.  and  some  subgenera  of 
minor  importance.  Species  of  this  family  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  tne  genus  Melolontha  the  antenn»  are 
ten-iointed ;  the  terminal  five,  six,  or  seven  joints  are  lamel- 
lated, and  form  a  large  fan-like  appendage ;  in  the  females 
the  lamellated  joints  form  a  smaller  club  than  in  (he  males, 
owing  to  their  smaller  sise,  and  also  to  a  decrease  in  their 
number,  there  being  six,  five,  or  four ;  the  labrum  is  deeply 
eleft  on  its  lower  margin ;  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  are  fur^ 
nished  with  a  spine  on  the  under  side  near  the  base ;  the 
abdomen  in  the  male  sex  often  terminates  in  a  horny  pointed 
process. 

Two  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  England,  the  com- 
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mon  eockebafSBr  (Melotontha  vulgaris.  Fab.),  of  whidi  tW« 
is  a  figure  in  the  article  Colroptbra,  and  the  Meioiomika 
/uUo,  a  large  species  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  kncth, 
and  which  is  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  with  irregular 
white  markings.    This  beautiful  insect  is  common  in  souie 

irts  of  the  Continent,  but  rare  in  this  country,  and  bu 

en  found  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal. 

The  genus  Bhizotrogut  diners  firom  Melolontha  cfaieflv 
in  having  but  three  lamellated  joints  to  the  antenna,  which 
are  nine-jointed. 

Bhizotrogus  toUtitiaiit,  an  insect  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  month  of  June,  and  often  occurs  in  mat 
abundance  in  some  parts  of  this  country :  it  very  clotdy  re- 
sembles the  common  cockchafer,  but  i«  of  a  smaller  siae, 
narrower  form,  and  paler  colour. 

In  the  species  of  Rhizotrogus,  as  in  Melolontha,  the 
claws  of  the  tarsi  are  furnish^  with  a  spine  on  the  under 
side  at  their  base ;  but  in  the  next  genus,  Serica^  the  dawi 
of  all  the  tarsi  are  divided  at  tlie  apex ;  the  body  it  of  a 
convex,  ovate  form,  generally  has  a  silk-like  appearaDcc. 
and  chantres  in  hue  according  with  a  change  in  the  directjoo 
of  the  ligfit. 

Seriea  brtmnea^  a  common  insect  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  various  parts  of  tlie  Continent,  is  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  uniform  pale-brown  colour* 
the  elytra  are  rather  deeply  striated,  and,  as  well  as  the 
thorax,  thickly  punctured. 

Strica  Buricola,  another  British  species  of  the  pre<«nt 
genus,  is  of  a  black  colour ;  the  elytra  are  reddish-brown, 
and  have  the  suture  and  outer  margin  black.  This  is  a 
smaller  insect  than  the  last  (being  about  three-twelfths  of 
an  inch  in  length),  and  of  a  shorter  and  more  rounded  form : 
it  also  differs  in  having  the  paloi  obtusely  lerminated,  and 
not  acute,  as  in  S.  brunnea.  This  difference  in  the  form 
of  the  palpi  is  considered  by  many  authors  of  sufficimt 
importance  to  separate  the  two  insects  generically,  and 
by  these  authors  the  S,  Buricola  is  placed  in  the  geoiu 
Omaloplia, 

The  genus  Seriea  is  found  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe ; 
and  in  M.  Dejean's  *  Catalogue  des  CH)16optdres*  there  are 
sixty  species  enumerated. 

In  addition  to  the  forej;oine  three  croups,  which  appear 
to  constitute  the  more  typical  MeiolontJuiUe,  Latreille  places 
in  this  family  the  following  six  genera:— 

1.  Dasyus  (Lepel.  et  Serv.).  This  genus  contains  but 
few  species,  and  appears  to  be  confined  to  Brazil:  ihej 
have  the  claws  of  tne  two  anterior  tarsi  bifid,  and  those  of 
the  other  tarsi  entire. 

2.  Afacrociac/y/ii#  (Latreille).  In  this  genus  all  the  joints 
of  the  tarsi  are  alike  in  both  sexes,  and  all  the  cUws  are 
bifid.  The  legs  are  very  long,  and  the  body  is  of  an  elon- 
gated and  slender  form*:  the  thorax  is  narrower  than  the 
elytra,  and  is  contracted  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 

Maerodactylui  eubspinoius,  a  common  insect  in  some 
parts  of  Nortn  America,  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length ;  the  head  and  thorax  are  black,  but  covered  vilii 
minute  yellow  scales;  the  elytra  are  of  a  yellowish- brown 
colour,  also  covered  with  yellow  scales :  the  under  narts  of 
the  body  are  nearly  white,  owin^  to  the  dense  clothing  of 
scales  with  which  they  are  furnished ;  the  legs  are  derp- 
yellow,  and  the  tarsi  are  black.  About  seven  other  specica 
of  the  present  genus  are  known,  neariy  all  of  which  iohaba 
South  America. 

3.  Diphucephala  (Dejean).  The  species  of  this  geniu  are 
confinea  to  Australia.    [Dipbucbphala.] 

4.  Ptectrie  (Lepel.  et  Serv.).  The  claws  of  the  interme- 
diate tarsi  uneaual  in  sise ;  the  larger  of  these  two  pairv 
of  claws  are  bifid,  and  all  the  claws  of  the  remaining  uru 
are  also  bifid.  Twelve  species  are  known:  they  wbabu 
Braxil. 

5.  Ceraapii  (Lepei  et  Serv.).  The  species  of  this  genoa, 
all  of  which  inhabit  Braiil,  may  be  disting:utshed  by  havnig 
two  small  notches  near  the  middle  of  the  ninder  margin  of 
the  thorax ;  the  space  between  the  notches  is  reoeifea  into 
a  notch  in  the  scutellum.  The  antenn»  are  lO-joinled: 
the  daws  of  all  the  tarsi,  with  the  exception  of  the  antenoc 
pair,  are  unequal ;  the  larger  claw  of  tiie  intermediate  tares 
IS  entire  in  the  male  sex,  the  other  claws  are  bifid.  In 
the  females  all  the  claws  are  bifid.  The  body  \b  covered 
with  minute  scales,  and  is  of  an  elongated  form. 

6.  ^reodla  (Leach).  Antenn»  10-jointed;  sternum  ptx>- 
duced  anteriorly ;  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  unequal  in  the  maltt 
sex,  and  equal  in  the  females.  The  larger  dawsof  the  maka 
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are  bifid.  The  basal  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  short,  and  the 
terminal  joint  is  Tery  large,  and  grooved  beneath.  These 
insecsta  are  of  lar^  size,  and  adorned  with  brilliant  colours. 
In  the  form  of  the  sternum,  and  structure  of  the  tarsi  and 
claws,  they  depart  from  the  true  Melolonthidee,  and  evince 
an  affinity  to  the  Rutelida  and  Anoplognathi,  where,  as  in 
the  present  genus,  the  species  have  the  power  of  folding  the 
claws  backwards  against  the  under  side  of  the  terminal 
loint  of  the  tarsus  (like  the  closing  of  the  blade  of  a  pen- 
knife) ;  and  when  thus  closed,  the  point  of  the  larger  claws 
is  lodged  between  the  penultimate  and  antepenultimate 
joints  of  the  tarsi. 

Areoda  lanigera^  a  common  species  in  some  parts  of 
North  America,  is  rather  more  than  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  of  an  oval  form  and  pale  yellow  colour, 
with  green  reflections:  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of 
a  dark  green  colour,  and  thickly  furnished  with  white  hairs. 

There  are  six  other  known  species  of  this  genus:  one  is 
ibond  in  Goadaloupe,  and  the  remainder  inhabit  South 
America. 

MELON  iCucumia  Melo)  is  an  herbaceous,  succu- 
lent, climbing  or  trailing  annual,  cultivated  for  its  fruit  in 
hot  Eastern  countries  from  time  immemorial.  In  regions 
where  most  cooling  vegetables  disappear  on  the  approach  of 
great  summer  heat  and  drought,  the  melon,  together  with 
the  water-melon,  become  essential  substitutes.  The  anti- 
quity of  the  cultivation  of  melons  being  so  remote,  and  their 
oispersion  over  large  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa  so  exten- 
sive, their  indigenous  locality  cannot  be  traced  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  originals  of  the  varieties  called  Cantaloup, 
from  a  place  of  that  name  about  1 5  miles  from  Rome,  where 
melons  have  been  cultivated  since  the  time  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Armenia 
by  Lucullus.  In  that  country  and  Persia,  melons  are  well 
known  to  be  extremely  plentiful;  and  their  cultivation,  in 
the  open  air,  is  supposea  nowhere  to  equal  that  which  is 
practised  in  the  plains  of  Ispahan  and  in  Bokhara.  The  soil 
is  there  manurea  with  pigeons*  dung.  But  the  varieties  cul- 
tivated at  and  near  Ispahan  differ  very  much  from  the  Can- 
taloops,  which  have  hitherto  been  preferred  for  European 
culture.  The  Persian  varieties  are  adapted  to  circumstances 
of  soil  and  climate  which  it  seems  impossible  to  imitate  arti- 
ficially; for  the  skill  of  the  horticulturist  has  been  exerted 
in  vain  m  attempting  to  produce  fruit  of  these  varieties  in 
fun  perfection  with  regard  to  flavour  and  size. 

If  the  roots  be  favourably  situated,  so  far  as  moisture  is 
coDoemed,  the  melon  will  bear  a  tropical  heat ;  and,  gene- 
rally making,  it  wiU  not  succeed  perfectly  in  the  open  air 
bcTond  the  43rd  parallel  of  latitude.  Its  range  of  atmo- 
spnerie  temperature  mav  be  estimated  at  between  70**  and 
80^  The  medium  in  which  the  roots  are  nlaced  should  of 
course  be  more  uniform,  and  about  75°  of  bottom  heat  will 
be  found  both  safe  and  efficacious. 

The  soil  should  be  a  fresh  strong  loam,  not  too  adhesive. 
The  topsoil  of  rich  alluvial  pasture-ground  is  found  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  exceedingly  well,  particularly  where  it  has 
been  overaowed  in  winter.  If  dung  be  used,  it  should  be 
well  rotted  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil ;  and  it  must 
not  be  used  in  such  quantity  as  to  occasion  a  too  luxuriant 
growth  of  foliage,  which  in  this  climate  would  cause  the 
fruit  to  be  deficient  in  flavour. 

Light  is  so  essential,  that  unless  the  plants  are  kept  near 
the  glaM,  no  tolerable  degree  of  flavour  will  be  acquired. 
As  much  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  should  be  admitted 
as  the  plants  vrill  endure,  more  especially  when  the  fruit  is 
approaching  maturity.  A  screen  may  be  occasionally  neces* 
sary,  but  it  should  be  of  very  thin  texture. 

If  melon  plants  were  not  adapted  for  a  dry  atmosphere, 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  tne  day  at  least,  they  could 
not  exist  in  the  parching  climates  in  which  they  naturally 
grow ;  and  thererore  a  free  admission  of  air  is  to  be  recom- 
mended«  so  for  as  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  temperature.  The  health  of  the  plant  soon  suffers  if 
evaporation  by  the  foliage  is  not  freely  carried  on ;  for  it  is 
found  that  when  it  is  obstructed  by  continued  moist  foggy 
weather,  disease  commences,  and  mildew  ensues.  The 
r^ulation  of  moisture  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  in  which 
ndons  are  grown,  under  an  English  sky,  is,  of  all  others, 
the  most  insurmountable  difficulty.  Covering  the  soil  with 
slMes  or  tiles  or  with  clean  gravel  has  been  successfully 
resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  preventing  the  air  in  the  frame 
from  bemg  at  all  times  saturated  with  moisture  exhaled  from 
tbtaoil. 


Melons  will  thnve  if  their  roots  are  actually  allowed  to 
extend  themselves  in  water;  and  in  the  case  of  the  floating- 
beds  on  which  they  are  grown  in  some  parts  of  Persia,  they 
find  their  way  through  the  mould  and  its  support  into  the 
water.  But  a  drier  medium  for  the  roots  becomes  essential 
for  good  flavour  in  the  comparatively  close  mode  which  in 
forcing  them  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  in  this  country,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  heat,  which  would  other- 
wise take  place  from  a  limited  atmosphere  the  temperature 
and  elasticity  of  which  are  so  much  above  that  by  which  it 
is  surrounded. 

About  four  months  maybe  allowed,  on  an  average, 'for 
the  period  between  the  sowing  of  melons  and  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit.  The  middle  of  January  is  found  to  be  early 
enough  to  sow ;  and  the  young  plants  are  so  exceedingly 
tender,  that  accidents  are  then  very  likely  to  occur  to  them. 
It  is  on  this  account  necessary  to  make  successive  sowings, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  replacement,  if  requisite,  and 
also  for  continumg  the  supply  throughout  the  summer.  A 
sowing  for  the  latest  crops  will  require  to  be  made  in  April. 
Melons  may  be  grown  by  means  of  frames  on  hot  beds 
[Hot-Bed],  or  in  pits  heated  according  to  some  of  the 
various  modes  of  hot-water  application  now  so  generally 
adopted.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  pans,  or  in  small  pots,  and 
transplanted  into  other  small  pots  when  their  seed-leaves 
are  about  half  an  inch  broad.  It  is  best  to  put  only  a  single 
transplanted  melon  into  each  pot.  While  this  is  done  in  a 
separate  frame,  that  which  is  intended  for  their  future  growth 
and  fruiting  is  prepared  for  their  reception,  by  placing  small 
hills,  rather  more  than  a  foot  high,  of  light  rich  mould  below 
each  sash,  and  nearer  to  the  back  of  the  frame  than  the 
front.  Care  must  be  taken  that  this  mould  be  of  the  pro- 
per temperature  before  the  young  plants  are  introduce, 
which  is  to  take  place  when  they  have  made  a  few  rough 
leaves.  As  the  roots  extend,  more  soil  should  be  added  of 
a  gradually  stronger  nature;  and  ultimately  the  roots  should 
have  a  depth  of  about  15  inches  of  such  soil.  The  soil 
should  never  be  introduced  in  a  cold  state ;  and  if  there  bo 
no  means  for  previously  bringing  it  to  the  temperature  of 
at  least  70^  it  should  be  put  into  the  frame  in  small  quan- 
tities. When  water  is  required,  it  should  never  be  much 
below  the  above-mentioned  temperature,  nor  should  it 
exceed  78^  It  should  not  be  applied  when  the  air  of  the 
frame  is  at  a  hi^h  temperature  from  sun-heat  Shading  is 
necessary  immediately  after  watering,  when  the  sun's  rays 
have  anv  great  degree  of  power ;  unless  this  precaution  is 
attended  to,  scorchini^  will  be  induced,  and  the  red  spider 
will  be  likely  to  attack  the  foliage. 

With  regard  to  pruning  and  training  the  runners  or  vines 
of  melon  plants,  it  is  necessary  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  for  filling  the  frame  should  be  made  to  ramify  as  close 
to  the  base  of  the  main  stem  as  can  be  conveniently  effected 
by  pinching  off  the  top  of  the  latter  when  it  has  made  a  few 
joints,  or  four  leaves  above  the  cotyledons ;  and  the  laterals, 
which  in  consequence  become  developed,  may  be  again  sub- 
divided by  a  similar  process.  Blossoms  of  a  monoBcious  cha- 
racter will  soon  after  make  their  appearance.  The  male 
blossoms,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  must  be  retained 
for  the  purpose  of  fertilisation  till  the  requisite  ouantity  of 
fruit  is  fairly  set,  after  which  those  shoots  which  nave  only 
male  blossoms  may  be  dispensed  with,  in  order  to  afford 
more  space  for  the  foliage  connected  with  the  fruit.  The 
extremities  of  the  fruit-bearing  vines  are  stopped  bv  pinch- 
ing at  the  second  or  third  joint  above  the  fruit.  The  vines 
must  afterwards  be  kept  regulated  so  as  not  to  overcrowd 
the  frame  with  more  foliage  than  can  be  duly  exposed  to 
the  light.  The  regulation  should  be  early  and  frequently 
attended  to,  so  as  not  to  have  occasion  to  remove  many 
vines  from  the  plant,  or  divest  it  of  much  foliage  at  any  one 
time.  A  piece  of  slate  or  tile  is  placed  under  each  fruit  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  from  the  damp  soil.  The  heat 
must  be  fully  maintained,  or  even  considerably  increased, 
as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity,  in  order  to  allow  the  ad- 
mission of  a  more  free  circulation  of  air ;  but  if  at  the  same 
time  the  bottom  heat  be  allowed  to  decline,  the  plants  will 
become  diseased  and  foil  a  prey  to  the  mildew  or  to  the  red 
spider. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Persian  melons  differ  from 
those  generally  cultivated  in  Europe;  the  best  account  of 
them  is  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.'  It  is  there  stated  that  •  they  are 
found  to  require  a  very  high  temperature,  a  dry  atmosphere, 
and  an  extremely  humid  soil.    In  that  country  we  are  told 
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tbat  the  nolon  it  grown  in  open  fieldi.  intoneoted  in  •very 
direction  by  tmall  ttreami,  between  wbioh  lie  elerated  beds 
richly  manured  with  pigooni'  dung.  Upon  thete  beds  the 
nieloot  are  planted.*  It  is  Airther  observed  tbat  *  the  Per- 
sian gardener  has  therefore  to  guard  against  nothing  but 
scarcity  of  water ;  the  rest  is  provided  for  by  his  own  favour- 
able climate.  With  us  the  atmosphere,  the  ventilation,  the 
water,  and  the  heat  are  all  artificial  agents  ooerating  in 
opposition  to  each  other.*  From  what  has  oeen  expe- 
rienced it  seems  in  vain  to  attempt  to  bring  those  fhiits  to 
that  delicious  perfection  here  which  they  are  known  to  ao- 
quire  in  their  native  oountry,  except  at  the  most  fiivourable 
period  of  our  season ;  for  if  thii  be  chosen  the  two  greatest 
essentials  for  producing  flavour,  a  copious  ventilation  and 
high  temperature,  may  be  frequently  combined  without  the 
latter  being  at  the  same  time  much  oounteraoted  by  the 
former. 

The  varieties  of  melons  can  scaroelv  be  kept  permanent, 
particularly  where  many  are  cultivateo,  as  they  hybridise  so 
resdilv.  One  of  the  finest,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  is 
the  Beech  wood  melon.  The  Early  Cantaloup,  Windsor 
Scarlet  Fleshed,  C^phalonian.  Green  Fle«hea  Egyptian, 
Green  Fleshed  Italian,  Early  Polignac,  and  Golden  Kook, 
are  esteemed  exoellent  Of  the  Persian  varieties  the  Green 
Hoosainee,  Striped  Hoosainee,  and  the  larjite  Germek  are 
coniidered  the  hardiest ;  and  the  Melon  of  Keiseng,  Melon 
of  Nukshevan,  Sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan,  and  the  Geree 
Melon  are  the  highest  flavoured.  The  Dampsha  is  a  winter 
melon,  or  one  of  those  varieties  which  are  cultivated  in  the 
East,  and  have  the  property  of  keeping  for  a  long  time  after 
being  out 

(Quids  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden;  7Vai}#- 
acHfme  of  Hart.  Soc,;  Loudon,  £noyclop<rdia  qf  Oat' 
denin^.) 

MELCVNIA.  [FoRAMiNiFBRA.  vol.  X.,  p.  348,  where  the 
name  of  the  genus  is  erroneously  printed  Afelonis,'] 

MEIXyPHUS,  Mr.  Swainsou*s  name  for  a  subt^nus  of 
Lepionyx  (Sw.).    The  subgenut  is  thus  characterised : — 

General  structure  of  Fringiliariiu  but  the  upper  mandible 
is  notched  near  its  tip.  Hinder  claw  lengthened,  but  rather 
shorter  than  its  toe.  Lateral  toee  equal.  Tail  even.  Head 
crested.    Tertials  not  lengthened.     (Sw.) 

Example.  M.  erythropierue,  (*  111.  of  Orn.,*  pi.  132.) 
[Fringillidx,  vol.  X.,  p.  4 S3.] 

MELDS.    [MiLO.] 

MELPO^KNE.    [Muses.] 

MELROSE.      [ROXBUROHSHIRB.] 

MELTON  MOWBRAY.    [Lkickstbrshirb.] 

MELUN,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Seine  et  Mame,  situated  on  the  Seine,  24  miles  in  a 
direct  line  south-east  of  Paris,  or  28  miles  by  the  road. 

Cssar,  who  mentions  the  place  in  bis  'Commentaries*  by 
the  name  Melodunum,  and  perhaps  Metiosodum,  describes 
it  as  being  '  a  town  of  the  Senones,  situated  in  an  island  of 
the  Sequaua  (Seine),  in  the  same  manner  as  Lutetia( Paris).* 
{B.  Q^  lib.  vii,  c.  58.)  It  was  taken  by  Labienus,  C»sar's 
legatus,  in  bis  campaign  against  the  Parisii.  (lind,)  It 
was  a  place  of  note  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  French 
monarchy,  and  was  repeatedly  taken  by  the  Northmen  or 
the  Englifth.  It  was  taken,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  by 
the  governor  Barbasan,  by  the  English  under  Henry  V.  (▲.& 
1419  or  1420);  but  in  1435  the  inhabitanU  drove  them  out 
and  admitted  the  troops  of  Charles  VII. 

The  town  is  for  the  most  part  built  on  a  slope  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and,  from  the  advantage  of  its 
situation,  presents  a  good  appearanee,  though  neitner  well 
laid  out  nor  well  built.  It  has  a  large  circular  pkico,  and 
two  insignificant  jpromenadea.  Of  its  two  churches,  that 
of  St  AspaTs  is  dutinguished  by  some  handsome  stained- 
glass  winnows.  The  prefect's  residence  was  formerly  a  Be- 
nedictine abbey,  and  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  on 
the  island,  in  which  the  Celtic  town  stood.  The  population 
in  1831  was  6604  for  the  town,  or  6622  for  the  whole  com- 
mune; in  1836  it  was  6846.  The  chief  manufkoturea  are 
cotton  yarn,  printed  cottons  and  other  cotton  guods,  woollen 
cloths,  druggeU  and  serges,  leather,  win£>w-fflasi,  and 
earthenware.  There  are  flour  and  tan  mills,  and  lime  and 
plaster  kilns.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  flour,  wine, 
cheese,  wool,  and  cattle:  there  is  a  well-fkeq[uented  market 
for  com  intended  for  the  snpplyof  Paris.  There  u  much 
meadow-land  round  the  town.  There  are  a  prison  or  house 
of  correction,  a  barrack  for  cavalry,  and  a  tneatre ;  a  high 
•cbool,  a  free  drawing-school,  Ice. 


The  arrendisMment  of  Melan  has  an  area  of  390  aqoaie 
miles:  the  population  in  1831  was  57,697;  in  183A,  57,hj|. 
it  is  divided  into  six  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  jusuos 
of  the  peace,  and  comprehends  105  communes. 

MBLVILL.  or  MALEVILL,  GEOFFREY  DR,  of 
Melville  Castle,  in  the  shire  of  Edinbtirgh,  first  appean  ta 
the  records  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
he  is  designated  by  King  Malcolm  IV., '  Viceoomea  meus  dt 
castello  puellarum,*  that  is  to  say,  sheriflT  of  Edinburfh. 
There  was  then  no  sherifi*  of  the  shire  of  Edinbungb ; 
none  had  vet  been  constituted,  nor  fur  some  time  aftrr- 
wards;  ana  the  public  business  was  in  all  likelihood  pnn- 
oipally  transacted  in  the  caatle,  of  which  be  was  said  to  be 
sheriff. 

In  the  same  rei^  and  forwards  to  the  year  1  tTl^  M«I- 
ville  was  lord-justioiar  of '  Scotland,*  then  strictly  so  called, 
or  the  territory  of  the  king  of  ScoU  north  of  the  Fnth  of 
Forth ;  the  district  south  of  the  Forth  (onoe  a  part  of  North- 
umberland) long  continuing  a  distinct  territory  under  tbi 
name  of  *  Lothian,*  and  having  its  own  separate  juaticur. 
Melville  is  the  earliest  justiciar  of  Seotland  yet  dtsoovered 
in  our  records.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertaio.  H« 
had  a  younger  son  Philip,  who  by  his  marriage  obtained  the 
barony  of  Monethvn  in  the  Meams.  Philip  de  Maletill 
the  son  of  the  said  Philip,  was  sheriff  of  the  Meams  about 
the  year  1200.  In  1222  ne  was  made  sheriff  of  Abenlseo ; 
and  in  1240  a  joint^justiciar  of  Scotland  with  Richard  de 
MonUlt 

MELVILLE.  SIR  JAMES,  is  supposed  to  have  hem 
born  in  the  year  1535.  He  was  the  tnird  son  of  Sir  John 
Melville  of  Kaith,  one  who  early  joined  the  party  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  after  suffering  Rom  the  aui- 
mosity  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  hts  suc- 
cessor. Archbishop  Hamilton,  in  1549.  Young  Mehillc, 
then  about  14  years  old.  was  upon  this,  it  seems,  seat  by  the 
queen  dowager*s  influence  and  direction,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  ambassador  returning  to  France, 
to  be  a  page  of  honour  to  the  youthful  Mary,  queen  of  Scot- 
land. He  appears  however  to  have  rather  continued  in  the 
ambasAador*s  employ  till  1553,  when  be  got  into  tbe  servio* 
of  the  constable  of  France.  He  afrerwarda  made  a  viMt  to 
the  court  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  bemg  well  received, 
remaiued  there  for  some  time,  but  ultimately  came  to  Scot- 
land. It  would  be  a  profitless  task  to  follow  the  knight  lu 
all  his  missions  and  movements.  He  was  a  courtier  m  the 
strict  sense  of  that  term,  one  to  whom  a  court  waa  the  whole 
world,  and  ita  principles  of  action  the  great  code  of  duty. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  high  idea  of  his  own  importance, 
and  sometimes  blames  himself  for  the  unfortunate  temper, 
which  he  says  he  possessed,  of  finding  fault  with  the jvooeed- 
ings  of  the  great.  All  this  and  much  more  we  learn  from  the 
elaborate  memoirs  of  his  own  life  and  timea,  which  ho  was 
careful  to  write  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Two  muti- 
lated editions  of  this  curious  work  were  published  in  Eng- 
lish, besides  a  French  translation,  but  an  aocurate  editioa 
has  been  recently  published  from  the  original  manoacnpc 
Sir  James  died  on  the  1st  November,  1607, 

MELVILLE,  ANDREW,  was  bom  on  the  Isl  Aagoat. 
1545.  He  was  the  youngest  of  nine  sons,  childran  of 
Richard  Melville  of  Baldovy,  a  small  estate  on  the  banks 
of  the  South  Esk.  near  Montrose ;  and  he  had  tlie  mvlur- 
tune  to  lose  both  his  parents  when  only  about  two  yean  eld, 
his  father  fklling  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  and  his 
mother  dying  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  Hie  earn  of 
young  Melville  devolved  upon  his  eldea  brother,  who  wna 
minister  of  the  neighbouring  pariah  of  Maritoun  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  1560.  The  year  pre- 
eeding  this,  Melville,  then  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  waa  re- 
moved frt>m  the  grammar-school  of  Montroae,  where  tie  had 
been  for  some  time,  to  St.  Mary*s  College,  in  the  uniTeiMCy 
of  St.  Andrew's.  This  place  he  left  in  1564,  with  ootuidec- 
able  reputation  for  hii  proficiency  in  philosophy  and  the 
languages,  and  repairing  to  the  Continent,  enleied  himseif  a 
student  in  the  university  of  Parts,  where  he  remaiiMd  tvo 
years,  when,  in  otder  to  acquire  a  more  perfect  knowledow 
of  tlie  civil  law,  he  proceeded  to  Poictiera.  He  had  aoarouy 
arrived  there  when,  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  hiflk 
that  though  a  stranger  and  only  twentv-one  years  of  mm, 
he  was  made  a  re^nt  in  the  college  of  St  MaroeoA.  He 
continued  in  this  situation  for  three  year^  praaecuting  «t 
the  same  time  the  study  of  the  law,  when,  on  acgomn  of 
the  political  distnrbaneea  of  the  plaeoi  he  retired  to  Qtmm^mm 
and  was  there,  by  the  influence  of  Besa,  appointed  l»  Ua* 
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ebftir  of  huminity  in  the  Academy»  which  happened  to  he 
then  vacant  When  he  received  thii  appointment  he  was, 
ts  to  pecuniary  means,  in  a  state  of  almost  total  destitution. 
Leaving  hb  hooks  and  other  effects  hehind  him,  he  had  set 
out  on  his  journey  to  Geneva  on  foot  along  with  a  young 
Frenchman,  who  wished  to  accompany  him,  and  on  reach- 
ing their  destination  thejoint  fund  of  the  two  travellers  did 
not  exceed  a  crown,  llie  quarter's  salary,  which  was  ad- 
vanced to  Melville  at  his  admission  to  the  chair,  proved 
accordingly  a  most  seasonahle  relief.  Geneva  was  a  scene 
to  which  the  mind  of  Melville  often  recurred  in  after-life. 
It  was  there  he  made  that  progress  in  Oriental  learning  for 
which  be  became  so  distinguished.  There  also  he  enjoyed  the 
society  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  learned  men  of  the  age ; 
but  above  all  it  was  there  the  hallowed  flame  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  began  to  glow  in  his  breast,  with  a  fervour 
which  continued  unabated  ever  after.  He  left  Geneva  in  the 
spring  of  1574,  at  the  uri^nt  request  of  his  friends  at  home, 
and  returned  to  his  native  country  after  an  absence  alto- 
gether of  about  ten  years.  On  this  occasion  Beza  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  which,  among  other 
expressions  of  a  like  kind,  he  declared  that  Melville  was 
'  equally  distinffuiihed  for  his  piety  and  his  erudition,  and 
that  the  Church  of  Geneva  could  not  give  a  stronger  proof 
of  affection  to  her  sister  church  of  Scotland  than  by  suffer- 
ing herself  to  be  bereaved  of  him  that  his  native  country 
might  be  enriched  with  his  gifts.' 

It  was  about  this  time  Melville  seems  to  have  made  his 
first  appearance  as  an  author.  His  earliest  publication  con- 
sisted of  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  '  Song  of  Moses,'  and 
a  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  several  smaller  poems,  all 
in  Latin,  and  worthy  of  the  disciple  of.Buohanan,*  especially 
bis  *  Carmen  Moais.' 

On  Melville's  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  in  July,  1574,  he  WkA 
invited  by  the  regent  Morton  to  enter  his  fkmily  as  a  do- 
mestte  tutor;  but  this  invitation  was  declined  by  Melville, 
who  was  averse  to  a  residence  at  court,  and  preferred  an 
academic  life.  He  was  early  gratified  in  this  wish;  for 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly Principal  of  Gksgow  College.  Here  his  learning, 
energy,  and  talents  were  eminently  serviceable,  not  only  to 
the  university  over  which  he  presided,  but  to  the  whole 
kingdom  and  to  literature  in  ^neral.  He  introduced  im- 
provements in  teaching  and  discipline,  of  great  importance, 
and  infused  an  uncommon  ardour  into  his  pupils.  His  very 
table-talk  and  conversation  were  so  interesting  and  in- 
stroctive  that  the  master  of  the  grammar-school,  who  was 
ailenwds  principal  of  the  college,  used  to  say  'he  learned 
more  of  Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  cracking  and  playing,  for 
understanding  of  the  authors  which  he  taught  in  the  school, 
than  bv  all  hit  commentators.'  It  was  not  however  as  a 
mere  acnolar  or  academician  that  Melville  was  distinguished. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of 
the  time,  and  waa  active  in  the  church  courts  and  in  the 
conferences  held  with  the  parliament  and  privy-council  on 
the  then  much  agitated  subject  of  church  government.  To 
him  if  generally  ascribed  the  overthrow  of  episcopacy  at 
that  time  and  the  establishment  of  presbytery,  and  he  com- 
monly went  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Episcopomastix,  or 
the  oconrge  of  bishops^  His  intrepidity  was  often  very  re- 
markable. On  one  occasion,  when  threatened  by  the  regent 
Morton  in  a  menacing  way,  which  few  who  were  acouainted 
with  his  temper  oould  bear  without  apprehension,  Melville 
replied,  *  Tush,  manl  threaten  your  courtiers  so.  It  is  the 
same  to  me  whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  in  the  ground;  and 
I  have  lived  out  of  your  country  as  well  as  in  it  Let  God 
be  praised ;  you  can  neither  hang  nor  exile  his  truth  1' 

Another  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly  waa  at  this  time  directed  was  the  reformation  and 
improvement  of  the  universities;  Here  Melville  also  took 
a  Jeadiog  part  At  the  end  of  the  year  1580  he  was 
trmosUted  Rom  Glasgow  to  be  principal  of  St  Mary's  Col- 
lege in  the  university  of  St  Andrew's,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  bT  his  usual  seal  and  ability.  Besides 
:iviiig  lectures  on  theology,  he  taught  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
'yriMe^  and  Rabbinical  languages,  and  his  prelections  were 
attended  not  only  by  young  students  in  unusual  numbers, 
hot  also  by  several  masters  of  the  other  colleges.  In  these 
ffi*bfflattiff  labours  however  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  con- 
ditioo  of  the  Church*  and  being  called  on  to  open  an  extrar 

•  fa  aeBvy  of  vvrtn  «iUfe«Md  to  Bodianan.  Melvflltf  calb  him  liit  muter: 
I  M^ftaMM  0«o.  BmIumbo  vmMplori  mo  at  Maaarua  paxenti** .  To 
fsiiM  lUi  altaWs  lw«r«Tir«  wt  Wts  ap  ptseiM  tBteBStioB.  ^ 
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ordinary  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1582,  he  in* 
veighed  in  his  sermon  in  strong  terms  against  the  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  measures  of  the  court  His  boldness  gave 
offence  to  the  regent,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  cited 
before  the  privy*  council  on  a  charge  of  high-treason  founded 
on  some  expressions  which  it  was  alleged  he  had  made  use 
of  in  the  pulpit.  The  charge  was  not  proved ;  but  being  deter- 
mined to  silence  him,  the  privy-council  found  him  guilty  of 
behaving  irreverently  before  them,  and  sentenced  him  to 
imprisonment  and  to  be  further  punished  in  his  person  and 
goods  as  his  majesty  should  see  fit.  Fearing  his  death  was 
ultimately  intended,  he  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  make  liis 
escape,  and  accordingly  leaving  Edinburgh  he  went  first  to 
Berwick  and  then  to  London,  where  he  remained  till  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1585,  when  the  indignation  of  the  king- 
dom  having  driven  Arran  from  the  court  Melville  returned 
to  Scotland  after  an  absence  of  about  twenty  months,  and 
resumed  his  former  station  in  the  university.  His  sincerity 
and  zeal  however  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  king, 
who  wished  to  assume  an  absolute  control  over  the  affairs  of 
the  Church ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  his  wish  to  get  rid 
of  him,  the  king  had  recourse  to  one  of  those  stratagems 
which  James  thought  the  essence  of  *  king-cndft' 

In  Mav,  1606,  after  the  king  had  ascended  the  English 
throne,  Melville  received  a  letter  firom  his  majesty  desiring 
him  to  repair  to  London  that  his  majesty  might  consult  him 
and  others  of  his  learned  brethren  on  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Melville  and  others  went  accordingly,  and  had  various  in- 
terviews with  the  king,  who  at  times  condescended  even  to 
oe  iocular  with  them ;  but  they  soon  learned  that  they  were 
interdicted  from  leaving  the  plaoe  without  special  permis- 
sion Arom  his  majesty.  Melville  having  written  a  short 
Latin  epigram,  in  which  he  expressed  his  feelings  of 
contempt  and  indignation  at  some  rites  of  the  English 
church  on  the  festival  of  St  Michael,  was  immediately 
summoned  before  the  privy-council,  found  guilty  of  scan- 
dalum  magnatunh  end,  after  a  confinement  of  nearly  twelve 
months,  first  in  the  house  of  the  dean  of  St  Paul's,  aud 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Here  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  till  the 
month  of  February,  161 1 ,  a  period  of  about  four  years,  when, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  who  wished  his 
services  as  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Sedan,  he  was 
permitted  to  depart  the  kingdom. 

In  1620  his  health,  which  had  previously  been  slightly 
impaired,  grew  worse,  and  in  the  course  of  the  vear  1622  he 
died  at  Sedan,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  but 
under  what  circunutances  is  not  accurately  known. 

Melville  appears  to  have  been  low  in  stature  and  slender 
in  his  person,  but  possessed  of  a  sound  constitution  and 
great  pnysical  energv.  His  voice  was  strong,  his  gesture 
vehement,  and  he  had  much  force  and  fluency  of  language, 
with  great  ardour  of  mind  and  constancy  of  purpose.  His 
natural  talents  were  of  a  superior  order ;  and,  in  the  con- 
cluding words  of  his  biographer,  *  next  to  the  Reformer  I 
know  no  individual  from  whom  Scotland  has  received  such 
important  services,  or  to  whom  she  continues  to  owe  so 
deep  a  debt  of  national  respect  and  gratitude  as  Andrew 
Melville.'    (M'Crie's  Life  qf  Melville.) 

MEMBRANE  (in  Anatomy)  is  an  expansion  of  any 
tissue  in  a  thin  and  wide  layer.  Since  the  time  of  Bichat 
[Bichat],  the  membranes  have  been  generally  enumerated 
as  of  three  kinds,  the  serous,  the  mucous,  and  the  fibrous, 
which  are  distinguished  as  well  by  their  physical  characters 
and  their  functions,  as  by  the  diseases  to  which  each  is  pecu* 
liarly  subject 

The  serous  membranes  are  so  named  from  the  character 
of  their  secretion,  which  consists  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
thin  serous  fluid.  In  the  adult  condition  of  man  and  the 
higher  vertebrate,  they  form  what  are  called  shut  sacs. 
In  each  of  the  cavities  of  the  chest  for  example,  which  are 
exactly  filled  by  the  lungs,  there  is  a  serous  membrane,  the 
pleura,  which  lines  the  walls  of  the  chest  uid  is  then  re- 
flected on  and  covers  the  surface  of  the  lung;  and  thus 
there  is  enclosed  between  the  surface  of  that  part  which 
lines  the  chest  and  of  that  which  envelopes  the  lung,  an 
extremely  narrow  space,  a  sac,  into  which  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  fluid  is  secreted.  During  respiration  there  is  a  con- 
stant friction  between  the  lung  and  the  walls  of  the  chest» 
which  the  fluid,  by  its  lubrication  of  their  sur&oes,  renders 
easy.  It  is  the  general  condition  of  serous  membranes,  that 
they  exist,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  coi^junctiva 
Qi  the  eye  [By4  wherever  there  is  fiootioa  between  th« 
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surface  of  an  organ  and  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  contained. 
They  are  adapted  for  this  condition  hy  posM»ssing  a  remark- 
ahly  smooth  polished  surface,  covered  hy  a  very  fine  layer 
of  epithelium,  through  which  their  moistening  secretion  can 
easily  pass.  The  hasis  of  their  structure  is  a  fine  and  rather 
loose  cellular  tissue,  which  hy  hoiling  is  at  once  converted 
into  gelatine.  Tlio  serous  memhranes  in  man  are,  the  ar- 
achnoid, which  is  found  in  the  cerehro-spinal  cavity  [Brain], 
Itnine  the  dura  mater,  and  covering  the  hrain  and  spinal 
cbora,  and  lining  the  ventricles ;  the  pleune,  lining  the 
chest  and  covering  the  lungs  [Rbspiration]  ;  the  pericar- 
dial serous  merohrane,  similarly  related  to  the  heart  and  its 
investing  sac  THkart];  the  peritoneum,  lining  the  ahdo- 
minal  walls  and  covering  the  abdominal  part  of  the  digestive 
canal,  the  liver,  spleen,  part  of  the  pancreas,  &c. ;  and  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  funning  the  sac  of  the  testis. 

The  synovial  membranes,  hy  which  joints  are  lined,  and 
the  heacls  of  bones  which  move  on  each  other  covered,  may 
be  retarded  as^a  modification  of  serous  membranes,  differ- 
ing from  them  chiefiy  in  the  character  of  their  secretion 
and  in  some  of  their  diseases.    [Articulation.] 

A  membrane  very  similar  to  the  serous  lines  the  whole 
vascular  system,  and  forms  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  lacteals,  forming  a  closed 
cavity  with  innumerable  ramifications,  and  aflbrding,  with 
its  polished  surface  and  fine  epithelium,  the  least  possible 
obstacle  to  the  movement  of  the  circulating  fluids. 

The  mucous  membranes,  like  the  serous,  are  named  from 
their  peculiar  secretion.  [Mucus.]  While  the  serous  mem- 
branes line  all  those  cavities  whose  surfaces  are  in  con- 
tact with  living  parts,  the  mucous  membranes  line  those 
canals  and  cavities  which,  in  the  adult  condition  of  man 
and  the  higher  veriebrata,  are  exposed  to  the  contact  of 
the  air  and  other  inorganic  substances.  The  basis  of  these 
membranes  is  a  compact  cellular  tissue,  which  does  not  yield 
gelatine  in  boilini^,  and  whose  areolse  do  not  contain  fat. 
Their  epithelium  is  thicker  than  that  which  covers  serous 
membranes,  but  thinner  then  the  epidermis  covering  the 
skin,  to  which  they  are  in  many  respects  similar.     In  the 

Sarts  where  they  line  the  organs  of  sense,  the  mucx>us  mem- 
ranes  are  generally  beset  with  fine  nervous  papillas;  in 
other  ports,  numerous  glands  for  peculiar  secretions  open  on 
their  surface  by  orifices  through  which  the  membrane  is 
continued  up  the  branches  of  the  ducts  into  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  gland.  [Gland.]  Nearly  all  the  tracts  of 
mucous  membrane  in  man  communicate  with  each  other: 
they  are,  the  nasal,  which  lines  the  cavities  of  the  nose ;  the 
conjunctival,  which  covers  the  front  of  the  eye-ball  and  lines 
the  eye-lids,  and  opens  by  the  bcrymal  duct  into  the  nose 
[Eyk;  Lachrymal  Gland]  ;  the  auditory,  which  lines  the 
cavities  of  the  ear  [Ear]  and  opens  into  the  pharynx ;  the 
digestive,  including  that  which  lines  the  mouth,  oesopha- 
gus, stomach,  intestines,  and  the  several  glands  whose  ducts 
open  into  this  canal;  the  respiratory,  which  lines  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes  [Rbipiration]  ;  the  uro- 
genital ;  and  the  mammary. 

The  fibrous  membranes  are  those  which  arc  chiefly  formed 
of  tendinous  tissue.  They  serve  cither  to  form  strong  cavities 
for  the  protection  of  important  parts,  as  the  pericardium,  the 
dura  mater,  the  fibrous  capsules  of  joints,  the  sheaths  of 
tendons,  &c.,  or  to  envelop  and  strengthen  certain  parts, 
as  the  periosteum,  fascin,  &c.;  or  they  are  merely  ex- 
panded tendons,  as  aponeuroses.  They  are  tough  and 
inelastic  membranes,  comnosed  of  the  shining  dense  wavy 
fibres  which  constitute  tne  usual  structure  of  tendons, 
mixed  with  more  or  less  of  a  dense  cellular  gelatinous 
tissue. 
MRMBRANrPORA.  [Polypiaria  Mkmbranacea.] 
MEMECYLA'CEifi  are  a  very  small  natural  order  of 
Polypetalous  Exogens,  consisting  of  a  few  tropical  nlants  of 
httle  interest.  Most  of  them  iiihahit  the  East  Inaies,  the 
Isle  of  France,  and  Madagascar.  They  are  in  habit 
and  foliage  hke  Myrtaceie,  with  which  order  they  agree 
in  most  respects;  but  they  have  anthers  which  in  form 
resemble  those  of  many  MelastomaoesB,  and  the  leaves 
have  no  transparent  dots.  From  the  latter  order  they  are 
distinguished  by  their  leaves  not  being  ribbed,  and  by  their 
cotyledons  being  convolute.  In  the  opinion  of  Brown  and 
Chami&so,  it  is  rather  as  a  section  of  Melastomaoen  than  as 
a  peculiar  order  that  Memecylaceso  are  to  be  accounted. 
No  useful  properties  have  been  assigned  to  any  of  the 
species,  except  to  Memeoylon  edule,  an  East  Indian  plantt 
ivhoat  ItAvas  trt  an  iogrtditut  ia  th#  djM  of  Coromaiui«l« 


according  to  Roxburgh,  and  wboae  ripe  ftstriogtot 
black  berries  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 


I.  Mourirla  guayMicoiila ;  2,  a  ftiUblova  flower;  3.  •  9kMmf%,  villi  fk^  ■»• 
thrr  opMiiof  bv  puret  ai  the  upper  •ad ;  4,  a  uauaverae  Mctio«  of  a  ri|«  ftMl, 
copied  from  a  nguze  by  Tiir|io. 

MEMEU  River.    [Nikiikn.] 

MEMEL  (called  Klaipeda  by  the  Lithuanians),  the  cap^ 
lal  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name,  in  the  government  of 
K()ni8;sbcrg.  in  East  Prussia,  is  situated  in  ii'*  42'  S.Ul 
and  'il^'&'E.  long.  It  is  the  most  northern  town  in  the 
Prussian  dominions;  and  being  only  13  miles  (Vom  tbs 
frontiers  of  Russia,  has  long  been  the  centre  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive contraband  trade  with  that  empire,  which  has  bow< 
ever  been  extremely  restricted  hy  the  very  rigorous  measures 
employed  by  the  Russian  governmenL  It  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Dan^e  (pronounced  Daniel,  near 
theKurisches  Hafi*,  which  is  connected  hy  a  narrow  ebanod 
with  the  Baltic.  The  harbour,  which  is  good  and  safe,  » 
defended  hy  the  citadel.  Before  it  there  is  a  lightbooM, 
73  feet  high,  on  a  sandhill.  Memel  is  extremely  well  siiu- 
ated  for  commerce;  and  the  number  of  ships  that  an- 
nually visit  it  may  be  taken  at  700  on  an  average,  of  whirfa 
at  least  two-thirds  are  British.  The  principal  articles  U 
exportation  are : — timber,  which  is  brought  down  in  floaU : 
hemp,  flax,  corn,  hides,  tallow,  bristles,  wax,  featberik,  and 
yam.  The  imports  are  chiefly  colonial  produce  and  calicoes. 
There  are  breweries,  distilleries,  soap-manufactories,  and 
saw-mills.  The  town  was  formerly  well  fortified ;  but  ocily 
a  part  of  the  works  now  remain,  and  no  use  is  made  of 
them.  There  are  several  public  offices  and  public  sdiuoU ; 
the  churches  are  four  in  number,  viz.  one  German  Lutbecmm 
one  Lithuanian  Lutheran,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  oim 
CaUinist  None  of  the  public  buildings  are  remarkable. 
The  town  is  however  on  the  whole  regularly  builL  The 
population,  by  the  census  of  1837,  was  9034.  Meael  m 
likewise  the  German  name  of  the  river  Nieroen. 

(A.  G.  Preuss,  Beschreibung  von  Preu$iem,  fivo,  IftSi; 
Stein;  Horschelmann.) 

MEM  INN  A,  a  genus  of  the  subfamily  MoiMma  (Grat  u 

[MosCHIDiK.1 

MEMNON,  a  personage  frequently  mentioned  by  Greek 
writers.  He  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  *  Odyssey,*  as'  the  sua 
of  Eos,  or  the  morning,  as  a  hero  remarkable  for  bis  beeuiy, 
And  as  the  vanquisher  of  Antilochus.  (iv.  188;  xl  621.) 
Hesiiod  calls  him  the  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  represcssts 
him  as  the  son  of  Tithonus.  {Th^  985.)  He  is  supposed 
to  have  fought  against  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war.  aad 
to  have  been  kilM  by  Achillea.  In  the  t^vxoermaim^  a  lost 
drama  of  ilischylus,  the  dead  body  of  Memnon  b  coined 
away  by  his  mother  Eos.  (Pragm^  No.  261,  Dindorf.!  !!• 
is  represented  by  most  Greek  writers  as  king  of  the  Rthi»- 
pians,  but  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  connected  with 
Persia.  According  to  Diodorui  (ii.  2S),  TitboDua,  the  ftobcr 
of  Memnon,  governed  Persia  at  the  time  of  tbeTroiaa  w«r« 
as  the  viceroy  of  Teutamtu,  the  Aasyrian  king ;  ana  Hem- 
Hon  iftotedf  •!  Suiii  Um  pdaee  yihUk  wm  ^ 
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known  by  the  name  of  Memnoniam.  Diodonis  also  adds 
that  the  Ethiopians  claimed  Memnon  as  a  native  of  their 
country.  Paasanias  combines  the  two  accounts :  he  repre- 
sents Memnon  as  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  but  also  says 
that  he  came  to  Troy  from  Susa,  and  not  from  Ethiopia, 
subduing  all  the  nations  in  his  way.  (Pans.,  x,  31,  9  6  ; 
i.  4^  §  3.)  iEschylus  also,  according  to  Strabo,  spoke  of 
the  Cissian,  that  is,  Sustan,  parentage  of  Memnon  (xv.,  p. 
720):  and  Herodotus  mentions  the  palace  at  Susa,  called 
Memnonia,  and  also  says  that  the  city  itself  was  sometimes 
deeoribed  under  the  same  name.  (Herod.,  v.  53, 54 ;  vii.  151.) 

The  great  majority  of  Greek  writers  agree  in  tracing  the 
origin  of  Memnon  to  Eg}*pt  or  Ethiopia  in  Africa;  and  it  is 
DoC  improbable  that  the  name  of  Memnon  was  not  known  in 
Susa  till  afler  the  Persian  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  that  the 
buildings  there  called  Memnonian  by  the  Greeks  were,  in 
name  at  least,  the  representative  of  those  in  Bgypt*  (Bri- 
tish Museum,  Egyptian  AntiquitieSy  i.,  p.  267.)  The  partial 
deciphering  of  the  Egyptian  proper  names  affords  us  suffi- 
cient reason  for  believing,  with  Pausanias  (i.  42,  $  2),  that 
the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks  may  be  identified  with  the 
Egyptian  Phamenoph,  Phamenoth,  Amenophis,  or  Ame- 
nutnph ;  of  which  name  the  Greek  is  probably  only  a  cor- 
ruption. Phamenoph  is  said  to  mean  '  the  guardian  of  the 
city  of  Ammon,'  or  'devoted  to  Ammon,*  'belonging  to 
Ammon.* 

Memnon  then  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  early 
heroes  or  kings  of  Egypt,  whose  fame  reached  Crreece  in 
very  early  times.  In  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  Manethon 
the  name  of  Amenophis  occurs,  with  this  remark: — *This 
is  he  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Memnon  and  the  vocal 
stone.'  He  is  Amenophis  U.,  and  the  son  of  Thutmosis, 
who  is  said  to  have  driven  the  shepherds  out  of  Egypt. 

There  are  many  colossal  statues  in  Egypt,  which  have 
been  called  Memnonian,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is 
the  vocal  statue  described  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias.  At 
sunrise  a  sound  was  said  to  proceed  from  this  statue,  which 
Pausanias  compares  to  the  snapping  of  a  harp  or  lute 
string  (i.  42,  §  3).  Strabo  states  that  he  heard  the  sound 
himself,  in  company  with  M\\\x%  Gallus  (p.  816) ;  and 
Tacitus  relates  that  Grermanicus  also  heard  the  sound. 
{Atm^  iL  61.)  This  statue  is  identified,  by  the  descriptions 
of  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  with  the  northernmost  of  the  two 
colossal  statues  in  the  Theban  plain,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Nile.  Its  height,  according  to  modem  travellers,  is 
about  50  feet ;  and  its  legs  contain  numerous  inscriptions 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  commemorating  the  names  of  those 
who  had  heard  the  sound.  Most  of  these  inscriptions 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  early  Roman  emperors.  There 
is  some  difficulty  however,  notwithstanding  these  inscrip- 
tions, in  identifying  this  statue  with  the  one  described  by 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.  These  writers  say  that  the  upper 
part  had  in  their  time  fallen  down;  but  at  nresent  the 
upper  part  exists  in  its  proper  position,  though  not  in  a 
single  piece.  Heeren  conjectures  that  the  broken  statue 
might  nave  been  repaired  after  the  time  of  Strabo.  With 
respect  to  the  sounds  suppmed  to  come  flrom  this  statue,  it 
is  conjectured  that  they  were  caused  by  some  trickery  of 
the  priests,  'Alexander  Humboldt  speaks  of  certain 
sounds  that  are  heard  to  proceed  from  the  rocks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oronoko  at  sunrise,  which  he  attributed  to 
confined  air  making  its  escape  from  crevices  or  caverns, 
where  the  difference  of  the  internal  and  external  tempera- 
ture is  considerable.  The  French  savam  attest  to  having 
beard  such  sounds  at  Carnak,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile ; 
and  hence  it  it  conjectured  that  the  priests,  who  had  ob- 
served this  phenomenon,  took  advantage  of  their  know- 
ledge, and  contrived,  by  what  means  we  know  not,  to  make 
people  believe  that  a  similar  sound  proceeded  from  the 
colossal  statues.*  (British  Museum,  Egyptian  Aniiquitiei, 
Tol.  i..  p.  966.) 

The  head  of  the  oolossal  Memnon  in  the  British  Museum 
has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  vocal  Memnon  de- 
schbed  by  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  Pausanias.  The  height  of 
the  figure  to  which  the  head  belongs  was  about  24  feet, 
when  entire.  There  is  also  an  entire  colossal  Memnon  in 
the  British  Museum,  9  feet  6^  inches  high,  which  is  a  copy 
of  the  great  Memnon  at  Thebes. 

(Hamilton's  Egwtiaca;  British  Museum^  'Egyptian 
Antiquities ;'  PhiSuogical  Mtueum.  No.  4,  art '  Memnon.*) 

MEMNON  of  Rhodes  was  the  brother  of  the  wife  of 
Artabaius,  the  satfup  of  Lower  Phrygia,  and  was  advanced, 
logeiber  with  hiH  brother  Mentor,  to  offites  of  great  trust  and 
P,C»No.M3. 


power  by  Darius  Ochus.  Insg  of  Persia.  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  time  of  Memnon*s  birth,  but  he  is  mentioned  by  Demos- 
thenes as  a  young  man  in  b.c.  362.    (Aristocrat,,  p.  672.) 

Memnon  possessed  great  military  talents,  and  was  en- 
trusted by  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  on  the  invasion  of 
Asia  by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  with  an  extensive  command 
in  western  Asia;  but  his  plans  wero  thwarted  and  opposed  by 
the  satraps,  and  it  was  contrary  to  his  advice  that  the  Per- 
sians offered  battle  to  the  Macedonians  at  the  Crranicus.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  Crranicus,  Memnon  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  in  western  Asia,  as  the  only 
general  who  was  able  to  oppose  the  Macedonians.  He  first 
retired  to  Miletus,  and  afterwards  withdraw  to  Halicarnassus 
in  Caria,  which  he  defended  against  Alexander,  and  only 
abandoned  at  last  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold  out. 

After  the  fall  of  Halicarnassus,  Memnon  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Lacedsemonians,  with  the  view  of 
attacking  Macedonia.  He  was  now  completely  master  of 
the  sea,  and  proceeded  to  subdue  the  islands  in  the  iEgean. 
He  took  Chios,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Lesbos,  with  the  exception  of  Miitylene,  before  which  place 
he  died,  b.c.  333.  The  loss  of  Memnon  was  fatal  to  the 
Persian  cause:  if  he  had  lived  he  would  probably  have 
invaded  Macedonia,  and  thus  have  compelled  Alexander  to 
give  up  his  prospects  of  Asiatic  conquest,  in  order  to  defend 
his  own  dominions. 

( Arrian ;  Diodorus  Siculus ;  Quintus  Curtius.) 

MEMNON,  a  Greek  historian  of  Heraclea  in  Bithynia, 
lived  in  the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  sera. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  tyrants  of  his  native  town,  of 
which  considerable  extracts  have  been  preserved  by  Pho- 
tius;  these  extracts  have  also  been  published  separately. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Orellius,  Leip.,  1816.  They  have 
also  been  translated  into  French  by  the  Abb6  G6ioyn,  in 
the  'M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions,'  vol.  xiv.,  p.  279- 
333.  Photius  was  not  acquainted  with  the  first  eight  books 
of  Memnon's  History,  nor  with  those  which  follow  the  six- 
teenth book.  (Phot.,  c.  224.)  The  'Excerpts*  of  Photius 
embrace  a  period  from  the  assassination  of  Clearchus  to  the 
death  of  Brithagoras,  which  was  at  least  later  than  46  b.c. 

MEMOIRS,  a  term,  in  its  application  to  a  particular 
species  of  writing,  of  French  origin,  and  in  appearance 
properly  signifying,  as  its  obvious  etymology  would  denote, 
a  narrative  or  account  mainly  or  primarily  intended  for  no 
higher  purpose  than  that  of  simply  recording  the  facts  it 
embraces,  or  addressing  the  one  faculty  of  the  memory. 
Perhaps  the  modem  memoirs  may  be  held  to  answer  pretty 
nearly  to  what  th^  Romans  understood  by  Commeniarii  or 
Commentaria  (see  the  meanings  of  this  word  in  Facciolati, 
Lexic),  unless  when  that  title  was  given,  in  genuine  or 
affected  modesty,  to  writings  of  a  more  artificial  character 
than  that  to  which  it  rightly  belonged.  The  philosophical 
ends,  and  Uie  gratification  of  the  imagination  and  the  taste, 
aimed  at  in  what  is  properly  called  a  history,  are  not  there- 
fore to  be  looked  for  in  memoirs,  which,  when  they  relate  to 
historical  subjects,  are  in  truth  not  so  much  histoiy  as  mate- 
rials for  history.  A  common  description  of  Frencn  works  of 
this  kind  is  Mhnoirei  pour  $ervir  (i.e.  d  rhistoire).  Most 
frequently  too,  but  not  universally,  memoirs  detail  events  in 
which  the  writer  himself  has  been  personally  concerned. 
Very  often  the  work  is  purely  biographical,  and  not  histori- 
cal at  dl ;  and  sometimes  materials  for  biography  only,  and 
not  a  biographical  work  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
Sometimes  it  is  neither  historical  nor  biographical,  but  merely 
a  discourse  or  statement  on  some  point  in  science  or  litera- 
ture ;  of  this  kind  are  the  published  memoirs  of  many  aca- 
demies (*M6moires  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,'  for 
instance),  and  other  literary  or  scientific  societies.  It  may 
be  noted,  that  when  Horace  Walpole  wrote  his  amusing 
account  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  IL,  pro- 
bably soon  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  word 
*  Memoires,'  which  is  the  title  he  has  given  his  work,  was  still 
so  far  from  being  completely  naturalised  among  us,  that  he 
has  retained  the  French  spelling.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  several  English  memoirs — such  for  instance  as  *  Me- 
moires of  the  Beiene  of  King  Charles  I.,*  by  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  1701 ;  *  Memoirs  concerning  the  Affairs  of  Scot- 
land,* by  George  Lockhart,  Esq.,  1714 ;  *  Memoirs  of  John 
Ker,  of  Kersland,'  by  himself,  1726,  &c  The  French  lan- 
guage is  particularly  rich  in  those  kinds  of  historical  and 
biographical  material  which  are  expressed  by  the  term 
Memoires. 

MEMORIAL.    [Amnvity.] 

VoL.XV.-^N 
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MEMORY  is  a  name  givoii  to  one  of  what  ara  called  the 
ftwuhies  of  the  mind, — the  faculty  (as  it  is  otherwise  ex- 
pressed) of  remembering  or  recollecting.  The  word  is  used 
to  denote  at  the  same  time  the  operation  or  act  of  remem- 
bering, the  state  of  the  mind  when  it  exercises  the  faculty, 
as  di^inguished  fh>m  the  faculty  itself;  but  this  last  is  a 
derived  and  by  far  the  rarer  use  of  the  word. 

What  ideas  are,  how  they  are  first  generated,  and  how 
afterwards  reproduced,  are  matters  the  explanation  of  which 
belonffs  to  other  articles.  [Idba;  Sensation;  Associa- 
TioN.j  But  when  an  idea  is  reproduced  in  the  mind  by 
any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  association,  and  there  co-exists 
with  this  idea  the  idea  of  its  baring  been  before  present  in 
the  mind,  this  complex  state  of  mind  is  a  case  of  memory. 
We  are  then  said  to  remember  the  thing  (whatever  it  may 
be),  the  idea  of  which  is  thus  present  to  the  mind«  This  is 
an  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  memory. 

Mr.  Stewart  seeks  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
memory  of  events  and  the  memory  of  thin^  on  the  ground 
that  iji  the  former  case  alone  does  the  idea  of  past  time 
form  part  of  the  complex  state  of  mind.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  correct.  In  all  cases  of  memory,  in  the  memory 
of  things  as  well  as  of  events,  there  is  (as  has  been  said) 
the  idea  of  the  idea  which  is  now  present  to  the  mind 
having  been  present  befbre.  And  this  idea  is  obviously 
a  complex  idea,  of  which  the  idea  of  the  previous  time  and 
the  idea  of  the  interval  between  that  and  the  present  time 
are  parts.  The  particular  idea  of  past  time,  by  means  of 
which  Mr.  Stewart  seeks  to  make  his  distinction,  belongs  to 
the  event  that  is  remembered,  and  has  evidently  nothing  to 
do  with  the  mental  phenomenon  of  memory.  It  is  the  idea 
of  the  event  having  taken  place  at  a  past  time,  and  not 
(which  alone  is  conoemed  with  the  mental  phenomenon  of 
memory)  the  idea  of  the  idea  of  this  event  having  been  be- 
fore present  to  the  mind. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  remembering  and  reeol' 
lecting^  which,  though  not  always  observed  in  conversation, 
it  is  yet  worth  while  to  notice.  The  ideas  that  are  remem- 
bered either  come  into  the  mind  without  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  person  remembering,  or  with  such  effort.  In  the 
first  ca»e  the  person  is  more  properly  said  to  remember ;  in 
the  second  to  recollect  The  effort  of  recollection  may  be 
generally  described  as  consisting  in  seeking  out  for  different 
ideas  which  are  likely  to  recall,  byany  of  the  ordinary  modes 
of  association,  the  desired  idea.  What  these  modes  of  asso- 
ciation are  has  already  been  fblly  explained  in  two  previous 
articles.  Association  and  Drxams. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  thing  which  is  essential  to  the  faculty 
of  memory,  and  which  distinguishes  it  firom  other  faculties 
of  the  mind,  that  indeed  which  the  fkculty  of  memory  mav 
be  said  to  be,  is  the  faculty  of  recognisinjBp  an  idea  which 
has  befbre  been  present  to  the  mind,  as  having  been  before 
present.  But  this  faculty  of  recognition  can  never  be  exercised 
until  the  idea  that  is  to  be  recognised  has  been  introduced 
by  one  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  association.  Thus  the 
principle  or  (as  it  may  also  be  called)  the  fkculty  of  associa- 
tion is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  memory. 
This  principle  of  association,  which,  though  necessaiy  to  the 
exercise  of  the  faculty  of  memory,  is  yet  only  accidentally 
connected  with  that  faculty,  beooroes  consequently  the  basis 
of  mnemonics,  or  the  art  of  recollection. 

The  principle  of  all  systems  of  mnemonics,  however  mueh 
these  may  differ  in  complexity,  is  the  same,  and  simple.  It 
is  to  select  a  number  of  obiects  which,  whether  or  them- 
selves or  by  reason  of  the  ortfer  of  selection,  are  more  easily 
remembered  than  those  which  it  is  our  object  to  remember, 
and  to  associate  in  our  minds  eadi  one  of  the  latter  set  with 
some  one  of  the  fbrmer.  One  of  the  simplest  systems  of 
mnemonics  is  the  plan  which  used  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  an- 
tient  orators,  of  connecting  in  their  minds  the  different 
parts  of  a  speech  with  different  parts  of  the  building  in  which 
it  was  deli  vered.  The  different  systems  of  Memoria  Teehmea 
which  have  been  put  forth  in  later  times  are  more  complex 
specimens  of  the  art  Of  these,  or  of  any  one  c^  these,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  account  here.  One  of  the 
best  known  is  tbat  of  Dr.  Grey  (Lond^  1730). 
MEMPHIS.    PEoTFr.] 

MENA«  JUAN,  the  best  Castilian  poet  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  born  about  1412  at  Cordova,  the  '  alma  tnge- 
ntorum  parens,'  as  Nicolas  Antonio  calls  it,  on  account  of 
ito  numerous  authors,  especially  Latin,  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
and  Castilian  poets.  Although  Mena  did  not  show  an 
ardent  love  pf  lettcn  till  he  attained  his  twenty-third  year. 


yet  he  so  qoicUy  and  AUly  stored  his  mind,  both  in  hia  nitivo 
city  and  at  Salamanca  and  Rome,  that  he  was  much  courted 
by  the  elegant  poet  the  Marquis  of  SantiUana,  Don  Enrique 
de  Yillena,  the  constable  Alvara  de  Luna,  and  the  thysH^ 
sters  who  attended  Juan  IL  This  kin^  appointed  Heoa 
his  Latin  secretary,  and,  what  is  more,  hu  historiographtf, 
a  moat  honourable  oflice,  which  was  instituted  by  Alpbooflo 
X., '  el  Sabio,'  i.e.  *  the  Learned.*  A  fktal  pleuninr  stopped 
Mena*s  career  in  1 456  at  Torrelaxuna,  where  bis  mend  tbs 
Marquis  of  SantiUana  erected  a  sumptuous  monument  to 
his  memory. 

Mena's  chief  performance, '  El  Laberinto,*  or  '  Las  Tre- 
scientas  (coplas),  is  a  didactic  moral  poem  of  the  all«goncal 
kind,  but  tne  scene  is  different  from  that  of  Dante,  s&d 
it  is  unlike  the  work  of  the  Italian  poet  also  both  in  tnetnrsl 
form  and  style.    It  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  U)6. 

Quintana,  a  high  authority  (Poesi,  Seiec.  Introdke.), 
dwells  on  it  with  little  of  his  wonted  severity.  Southey,  oa 
the  contrary,  appears  to  forget  the  age  in  which  the  poem  «i» 
written.  The  scenery,  says  he,  and  machinery,  are  dcspKs- 
ble.  He  has  however  overlooked  its  most  glowing  passage!, 
such  as  the  patriotic  end  of  the  naval  heroCoude  de  NiebU : 
he  observes, '  There  is  no  glimpse  of  imagination,  and  scarrelj 
a  trace  of  feeling*  in  it  Even  the  erudition  of  tb« 
commentator  Feman  Nunex,  which  must  have  been  prodi- 
gious in  his  time,  is  mere  schoolboys'  learning,  scoofdiof  to 
this  critic.  If  Mena,  coming  200  years  alter  Berceo,  is  to 
be  denied  the  title  of  the  Spanish  Ennius,  it  is  much  to  bt 
regretted  that  his  more  fortunate  and  immediate  suoccsmti 
did  not  estimate  his  merit,  and  themselves  imitate  him  ia 
making  new  words  and  poetical  forms  or  inflections,  wbtch 
are  so  congenial  to  inspiration  and  originality  of  thought, 
and  so  productive  of  deep  impressions. 

Mena  also  wrote  some  fugitive  pieces ;  'La  CoroDackm,* 
in  honour  of  his  patron  and  friend  Santillana,  and  part  of  aa- 
other  moral  allegory,  *Tratado  de  Vicios  y  Virtudes.'  Tim 
latter  was  unsuccessfully  continued  by  Gomes  Maurique,  Pero 
Guilen  (styled  *  el  gran  trobador,*  probably  of  Segovia),  and 
Jeronimo  de  Olivares,  Knight  of  Akintara.  He  aleo  wroU 
'  La  Cronica  de  Juan  U.,'  from  1420  to  1436.  Some  ineditcd 
memoirs  on  noble  families  of  Castile  (*  Libro  de  LmsLges  *X 
and  a  portion  of  the  Iliad  in  Spanish,  still  in  Mb.,  aie 
properly  attributed  to  him.  This  is  not  the  case  bowercr 
either  with  the  first  act  or  the  whole  of  *  La  Celestina,  o 
Tragi-C^media  de  Calisto  y  Melibea,'  whidi  was  bcnn  by 
Rodri^o  Cota,  and  continued  in  a  different  style  hy  F emaa 
de  Roias;  nor  with  the  anonymous '  Coplas  de  liin^  Re- 
bulgo^  (a  satirical  eclogue  against  Enrique  IV.,  Dot  Juaa 
II.,  as  Bouterwek  has  hastily  fancied) ;  nor  the  com  men- 
tary,  which,  as  well  as  the  text,  belongs  to  Fernando  dd 
Pulgar,  according  to  Mariana  (year  1472  of  his  history)  and 
the  learned  Sarmiento(*Obras  Postumas*).  The  primitive 
sources  for  Mena's  biography  are,  BachiUer  Feman  Gomo 
de  Cibda  Real  ('  Canton  Spistolario '),  Valero  Franckaco 
Romero  ('  Epicedio  4  Heman  Nunex 'i,  and  Sancuoa  Bro- 
censius,  the  editor  of  the  corrected  edition  of  all  hia  works, 
which  Lucas  Junta  published  at  Salamanca  in  small  lisaa^ 
in  1 582,  and  which  was  the  foundation  of  a  35th,  published 
in  1804  at  Madrid,  in  small  Spanish  Svo.,  by  Rmllca. 
This  has  not  however  the  glosa,  or  comment,  of  Faraan 
NuDes  above  mentioned,  who  is  not  to  be  mnfoowlod  wuk 
the  chronista  Fernan  Perex  de  Gusman. 

ME'NAGE,  GILLES,  was  born  at  Angara  (whetw  his 
ikther,  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  eloquetMse,  held  the 
office  of  Avocai  du  Boi),  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1613,  as  be 
has  himself  informed  us  in  his  *  Anti-Baillet,^chap.  7 1,  when 
he  inveighs  with  no  small  bitteme«  against  tha  mal^sic; 
of  Baillet,  who,  in  his '  Jugemens  des  Savans,*  had  waM 
him  more  than  three  years  older  than  he  was,  Ibrgeuing, 
observes  Manage,  that  the  older  I  am,  the  more  reject  Lr 
owes  me,  and  that  Callistratus,  the  jurisoonaulu  cm  the 
ifth  law  of  the  Digest,  'De  Jure  HumaniUtis,*  baa  aajd, 
*  In  our  sUte,  old  age  hath  been  at  all  times  vaoexmbla ;  hr 
our  ancestors  were  wont  to  grive  to  old  men  almoU  the  aa»* 
honour  as  to  magistrates.'  llAnage  began  life  by  jtfaotiajag 
as  an  advocate  at  Paris;  but  fln<&ng  this  profiHuon  aol  U 
suit  his  taste  or  his  tamper,  he  got  himself  Bade  aa  mkki^ 
which  enabled  him  to  hold  soma  living!  in  the  clunch 
without  cure  of  aoula.  He  than  taeidad  hf  a  tooa  a 
the  fhmay  of  Cardinal  da  B«U;  hot  he  inallv  aataMishsd 
himself  in  a  houae  of  hia  own  in  the  doistar  of  Kdcva  Dane, 
which  iooii  beeama  edebrsted  for  the  assambtiei  of  bma  ef 
lattera,  whom  ha  oonti&iiad  to  gatfair  arouBd 
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th«  W^dnetday  erening  of  every  week  to  the  end  of  his 
long  life* — }uB  Mercuriales,  as  he  called  them,  from  the 
latin  name  for  that  day.    A  very  considerahle  range  of 
lemming*  an  admirahle  niemorv,  and  some  wit  enabled 
Manage,  notwithstanding  a  pedantry  which  was  often  ri- 
diculoos,  to  maintain  hh  position  with  sufficient  6elat  as 
the  central  figure  of  these  reunions;  and  he  also  made 
some  small  profeasion  of  gallantry,  both  Madame  La  Fay- 
ette and  Madame  Sevign^  having  the  honour  of  ranking 
htm  among  their  avowed  admirers.    These  social  enjoy- 
ments however  did  not  prevent  him  fh>m  writing  a  great 
many  hooks,  whieh  brought  him  a  wide  reputation,  and 
were  highly  applauded  in  hta  own  day  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  literary  world,  although  the  satiric  and  contemptuous 
style  in  whien  he  waa  apt  to  indulge  had  not  failed  to  make 
him  a  good  many  enemies ;  and  one  unfbrtunate  perform- 
ance in  particular,  his  '  Requite  des  Diotionnaires,'  pub- 
lished in  ridienle  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  for 
ever  shut  against  him  the  doors  of  that  institution,  or  at 
least  eldud^  him  from  a  seat  till  he  thoufflit  himself  too 
old  and  tnilrm  to  accept  one  when  he  might  have  had  it 
(See  the  account  he  himself  has  given  of  this  affkir  in  his  Anii- 
Baiikt,  diap.  83.)    Of  faia  numerous  works,  the  Allowing 
are  the  most  important:— 'Origines  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
eaise,'  4to.,  Paris,  1690,  afterwards  enlarged  and  renub- 
lished  under  the  title  of  '  Diotionnaire  Etymologique  de  la 
langue  Franesise,*  Ibllo,  1694,  and  2  vols,  folio,  1750; 
*POraiatB  Latma,  Gallica,  Orssca,  et  Italiea,'  8vo.,  Par., 
165g,  and  ]2m0H  AmsteL,  1687;   'Observations  sur  la 
Laa«ia  Fraofate,'  12mo.,  Par.,  1679;  *Origini  della  Lin- 
gua Italinia,'  Iblio,  Genet.,  1685;  *  Anti-Baillet,'  8vo.,  Par., 
1685,  and,  along  with  Baillet's  'Jueemens,'  4to.,  Amst, 
J  785;  m  valuaUe  edition  of  IHogenesTaertius*  with  anno- 
tationa;   and  some  other  editions  of  dassioal  and  other 
works.    After  hh  death,  which  took  place  in  1692,  his 
IHendi  published,  onder  the  tide  of  'Menagiana,'  a  collec- 
tion of  nil  bon-mota  and  other  remarks  made  in  conversa- 
tion, upon  the  value  of  which  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary,  has 
pwmoimced  a  very  high  enlogium,  and  which  is  still  gene- 
rallv  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best, 
of  this  dass  of  works.    It  was  originally  published  in  two 
folumee,  the  first  of  which  appear^  in  1693,  the  second  in 
1694;  but  the  best  edition  is  the  third,  published  in  1715, 
and  enlarged  by  the  additions  of  the  leumed  editor,  M.  de 
la  Monnoye,  to  fbnr  volumes. 

MBNAl  BRIDGE,  aoross  the  Menai  Strait,  where  it 
connecti  Oiemarvonshire  with  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  at  the 
foeky  point  called  Ynys-y-Moch  (or  Pi^'  Island),  situated 
in  the  latter,  is  the  finest  Suspension  Bridge  hitherto  erected, 
and  a  noble  monument  of  the  scientific  skill  of  the  late 
Thomas  Telford.  Formerly  the  passage  between  Anglesey 
and  the  opposite  mainland  was  kept  up  by  six  ferries,  the 
chief  of  which  was  called  Bangor  Ferry,  from  its  proximity 
to  that  town ;  but  a  permanent  connection,  by  means  of  a 
bridge,  bad  been  in  contemplation,  and  various  projects  for 
one  bad  been  considefed  long  before  the  present  structure 
waa  undertaken.  In  1785  a  petition  fbr  such  a  bridge  was 
presented  to  parliament,  bot  the  scheme  advanced  no  fur- 
ther until  after  the  union  with  Ireland,  when  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  ftcilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
oountriea  by  forming  a  commodious  route  to  Holyhead. 
Mr.Rennie,  the  engineer,  was  accordingly  directed  to  make 
plana  for  the  purpoae  in  1601,  and  four  different  designs 
were  made  by  him,  one  of  which  was  for  a  cast-iron  arch 
of  450  feet  ^an,  and  rising  150  feet  above  high- water  mark. 
The  measure  was  however  postponed  until  1810,  when  it 
waa  again  resumed,  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Gommons  for  the  purpose  appointed.  Mr.  Telford  was  then 
instmcied  to  make  a  survey  of  the  roads  from  Shrewsbury 
and  Cheater  to  Holyhead,  and  also  to  prepare  designs  for 
a  bridge  aeroai  the  Menai  Stmit  He  made  two,  adapted 
te  two  aeverd  points :  one  at  the  Swellies,  where  he  pro- 
posed a  bridge  of  three  caat-iron  arches,  each  260  feet  in 
spaa,  with  a  stone  arch  between  each  two  of  them,  100  ibet 
in  mn ;  the  other  at  Ynys-y-Moch,  with  a  single  caat-iron 
aren  MO  feet  in  spatn,  to  which  latter  he  himself  gave  the 
arelbicnc0.  The  aulject  elcited  much  public  attention, 
but  gicst  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  practicability  of 
the jptao.  In  the  meanwhile  Telford  published  his  design 
tir  Rimeom  BHdge,  with  a  centre  opening  1000  foot  wide, 
and  two  others  of  500  feet  each.  Upon  this  he  was  directed 
by  goviarMBent  to  design  one  on  a  similar  principle,  that  is, 
ft  •n§immmn  btldgei  for  the  passage  across  the  Menai 


The  site  fixed  upon  by  him  at  Ynys-y-Moch  was  highly 
fovourable,  the  opposite  shores  being  bold  and  rocky,  and 
allowing  the  roadway  of  the  bridge  to  be  100  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  The  distance  between  ^e  supporting 
pyramids  or  points  of  suspension  was  proposed  to  be  560 
feet,  the  height  of  the  pyramids  50  above  the  level  of  the 
roadway,  the  main  chains  to  be  16  in  number,  with  a  de- 
flection of  37  feet,  their  ends  being  secured  in  a  mass  of 
maaonry  built  over  stone  arches  between  each  of  the  sup- 
porting piers  or  pyramids  and  the  adjoining  shore,  and  these 
arches,  four  on  the  Anglesey  and  three  on  the  Caernarvon- 
shire side,  being  each  50  foet  in  span.  The  roadway  is 
divided  into  two  carriage  ways,  each  12  feet  wide,  with  a 
footpath  4  feet  wide  between  them. 

The  plan  having  been  approved  of  by  parliament,  the 
sum  of  20,000/.  was  voted  to  enable  the  commissioners  to 
commence  operations.  Accordingly,  in  July,  1818,  all  the 
requisite  preparatory  steps  were  taken,  labourers  were  en- 
gaged, workshops  built,  and  the  levelling  for  the  founda- 
tions commenced,  when  such  opposition  was  made  to  the 
scheme,  that  the  commissioners  were  obliged  to  apply  to 
parliament  for  an  act  to  confirm  and  amend  their  powers. 
Although  this  occasioned  considerable  delay,  dl  the  prepa- 
ratory works  continued  to  be  proceeded  with.  The  new  bill 
received  the  royal  assent,  July  2,  1819,  and  the  first  stone 
was  laid  on  the  10th  August  following.  The  three  arches  on 
the  Caernarvonshire  side  were  keyed  in  on  January  18,  Fe- 
bruary 27,  and  March  25, 1822 ;  those  on  Uie  Anglesey  side, 
August  31,  September  14,  and  October  3  and  24  of  the 
same  year.  In  March  of  the  following  year  the  iron- 
work for  the  attachment  of  the  main  chains  to  the  rock 
was  begun  to  be  fixed ;  and  in  July  a  new  act  of  parliament 
was  passed,  conferring  greater  authority  on  the  commia> 
sioners;  besides  which  tne  Treasury  issued  108,498/.  \69, 
for  completing  the  bridge  and  paying  the  sum  awarded  by 
the  jury  for  the  purchase  of  Bangor  Ferry.  In  1824  the 
works  were  so  far  advanced,  that  the  only  remaining  diffi- 
culty was,  'How  are  the  main  chains  to  be  put  upp*  a 
question  that  gave  rise  to  much  speculation  and  doubt,  for 
no  precise  details  had  been  determined  upon  up  to  that 
time,  which  was  so  far  an  advantage,  that  the  engineer  had 
the  benefit  of  full  consideration  and  experience,  and  many 
mistakes  were  obviated  that  must  have  happened  had  the 
details  been  all  settled  beforehand. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  the  cast-iron  segments  and 
Saddles  were  carried  up  to  the  pyramids ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  April  of  the  year  1 825  that  the  first  chain  was  fixed, 
which  operation  was  then  most  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
After  the  second  chain  had  been  put  up,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  replace  some  of  the  bars  which  had  been  damaged ; 
and  owing  to  this  it  was  practically  ascertained  that  if  one 
or  more  Unks  of  a  chain  should  at  any  time  be  injured, 
they  could  be  taken  out  and  replaced.  On  the  9th  of  July 
the  last  chain  was  fixed,  and  by  the  end  of  August  the 
whole  of  the  suspended  parts  of  the  chains  had  been  con- 
nected with  each  other;  and  on  the  2nd  September  the 
suspending  of  the  roadway-bearers  was  commenced.  In 
January,  1826,  preparations  were  made  for  opening  the 
bridge,  and  on  Monday  the  30th  the  mails  drove  over  it 
for  the  first  time.  Shortly  after  however  (February  6)  a 
tremendous  gale  did  considerable  damage  to  the  iron-work, 
and  repeated  gales  during  the  spring  tended  greatly  to  re- 
tard the  necessary  operations  in  repairs.  But  no  incon- 
venience has  been  since  felt ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  ordinary  care  and  attention,  this  noble  structure 
will  last  for  ages. 

With  respect  to  the  constructive  details  and  operations  of 
the  work,  those  who  wish  for  ituch  information  will  find  all 
the  particulars  in  a  large  folio  by  W.  Alexand«  Frovis,  the 
superintending  engineer,  entitled,  •  An  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive Account  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Menai 
Strait  in  North  Wales,'  ftc,  London,  1828. 

All  that  we  add  is  the  following  (as  given  by  Drewry  in 
his  work  on  suspension  bridges) : 

The  weight  of  the  16  main  chains  between  the  points  of 
support,  including  connecting  plates,  screw-pins,  wedges, 

Sec,  is                                                                Tool.  cwta.  qn.  lbs. 

-394  5       0  16 
The  transverse  ties         •        .            3  16  2  20 
The  suspending-rods  and  plat- 
form, &o.        •        •        •        245  13  2  27 

Making  the  totilfiifpiiiddl  weight  648    15 
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AoMrding  to  Mr.  Rhodot'f  experiinent  the  tension  on  tbe 
iron  at  each  point  of  tuipengion  ia  1-7  timet  the  vhole  sus- 
pended weight,  or  1094*48  tons.  The  entire  section  of  the 
ban  of  the  chains  is  260  square  inches,  which  would  bear 
7020  tons  without  breaking;  or  taking  the  standard  of  9 
tons  per  square  inch,  the  chains  will  bear  without  any  risk 
(9  X  260  s)  2340  tons,  or  2340  —  1094*42  a  1246*5  tons 
more  than  the  strain  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  bridge 

124&-5 
itself;  consequently  it  may  safely  be  loaded  with  — py- 

or  732)  tons,  besides  its  own  weight. 

MENANDER  iU^yav^^\  a  Greek  comic  poet,  one  of 
that  dass  who  are  called  the  writers  of  the  new  comedy, 
was  born  b.c.  341,  and  died,  as  some  suppose,  by  drowning, 
B.C.  289  or  290.  According  to  Suidas  he  was  the  son  of 
Diopeithes  and  Hegistrat*,  was  cross-eyed,  and  yet  clear- 
httided  eoouffh.*  The  same  authority  says  that  he  was  in- 
ordinately aSdicted  to  women.  He  wrote  more  than  one 
hundred  comedies,  of  which  only  fragments  remain,  but  in 
spite  of  this  fertility,  and  although  the  most  admired  writer 
of  his  time,  he  was  only  eight  times  victor.  His  master 
wasTheophrastus,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pamphila. 

All  antiquity  agrees  in  praise  of  Menander.  We  learn 
ttom  Ovid  that  his  ploU  all  turned  on  love,  and  that  in  his 
time  the  plays  of  Menander  were  common  children's  books— 

'  FaboU  Joeaodl  naUa  Mt  siDc  amur*  Meoandri, 
£t  aolat  hie  vmtiB  vifginibtuqiM  laffi.* 

*^  OTid.  THtL,  IL  370. 

Julius  Cesar  called  Terence  a  '  dimidiatus  Menander,' 
having  referenoe  to  bis  professed  imitation  of  the  Athenian 
dramatist  Plutarch  preferred  him  to  Aristophanes,  and 
Dion  Chrysostomus  to  all  the  writers  of  the  old  comedy. 
Quintilian  (Imt.  Orai,,  x.,  I.  69)  gives  him  unqualiaed 
praise  as  a  delineator  of  manners.  From  these  notifies,  from 
the  plays  of  Terence,  and  from  an  awkward  compliment 
passed  upon  him  bv  Aristophanes  the  grammarian,  we  may 
infer  Menander  to  have  been  an  admirable  painter  of  real 
life.  His  effeminate  and  immoral  habits,  and  that  careless- 
ness in  his  verses,  which  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of 
plagiarism,  or  at  least  of  coppng:,  all  point  to  tlie  man  of 
fashion  rather  than  the  imagmative  poet  And  indeed  the 
writer  of  what  is  termed  the  new  comedy  (that,  namely, 
which  satirised  characters,  not  persons)  had  more  occasion 
for  knowledge  of  the  world  than  for  higher  qualities,  just  as 
the  fashioniuile  novel-writer  of  the  present  age  had  much 
better  be  a  nobleman  or  a  member  of  parliament  than  a 
philosopher  or  a  speculative  thinker.  It  has  been  obser\'ed 
that  there  is  very  little  of  the  humourous  in  the  iVag- 
ments  of  Menander  which  remain ;  but  we  cannot  judge  of 
a  play  by  Augments.  Sheridan's  plays,  if  reduced  to  the 
same  state,  would  be  open  to  a  similar  charge,  although  he 
is  perhaps  the  most  witty  writer  of  any  a^e  or  country.  The 
essential  aim  of  the  comedy  of  manners  is  to  excite  interest 
and  smiles,  not  laughter. 

The  plays  of  Menander  were  probably  very  simple  in  the 
dramatic  action.  Terence  did  not  keep  to  this  simplicity, 
but,  as  he  telb  us  himself,  he  added  to  the  main  plot  some 
subordinate  one  taken  from  a  different  piece  of  Menander ; 
thus,  as  he  says,  making  one  piece  out  of  two. 

Between  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and  that  of  Menander 
a  great  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Athenian  cha- 
racter, which  was  probably  mainly  brought  about  by  the 
change  in  the  political  condition  of  the  Athenian  state. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  had  declined  fh>m  the  noble  pa- 
triotism which  characterised  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  at  a 
time  when  Athens  was  strugslins  for  supremacy  in  Greece ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Menander,  Macedonian  influence  had 
nearly  extinguished  the  spirit  that  once  animated  the  con- 
querors of  Marathon  and  Platsa.  Manners  probably  had 
not  changed  for  the  better  in  Athens,  though  the  obscenity 
and  ribaldry  of  Aristophanes  would  no  longer  have  been 
tolerated.  The  transition  from  coarseness  of  expression  to 
a  decent  propriety  of  language  marks  the  history  of  litera- 
ture in  every  country.  Thus  the  personal  satire  and  the 
coarseness  which  characterised  the  old  comedy  were  no 
longer  adapted  to  the  age  and  circumstances  in  which  Me- 
nander lived,  and  there  remained  nothing  for  him  to  attempt 
a*  a  dramatist,  but  the  new  species  of  comedy  in  which,  by 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  all  antiquity,  he  attained  the 
hi2lte«t  excellence. 

The  fragments  of  Menander  lure  principally  preserved  in 


Athenttua,St<tont,and  the  Greek  UxMXigraphertaiidjrnH 
marians.  A  good  critical  edition  of  the  fragments  or  Me- 
nander and  PhiUunon,  by  Meineke,  was  published  at  Berlsa 
1823, 8vo.  It  seems  possible  that  some  of  the  plays  ci  Me- 
nander may  yet  exist ;  at  least  there  is  evidence  to  the  ftct 
of  some  of  the  plays  having  been  in  existence  in  the  aetc«- 
teenth  century.    {Journal  qf  EdueaHont  L  18S.) 

Many  of  the  fragmento  of  Menander  have  been  weU  traaa- 
lated  by  Cumberland  in  the  '  Observer.'  (Suidas.  ed.  Gao- 
ford,  p.  2466;  Fabrn  BibL  Gr.,  voL  ii.»  p.  465,  ed.  Harks. 
Enqtcl.  Metropoliiana,) 

MENANDER  PROTECTOR,  a  Greek  wnter,  wke 
lived  at' Constantinople  during  the  latter  half  of  the  uxik 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  emperor's  body-guards,  wbeoot 
he  derived  the  surname  of  Protector.  {Cod.  7Vo^^ 
vi.  24.)  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Eastern  empire  fr\ua 
A.i>.  669  to  AJ>.  682,  in  eight  books,  of  which  conaidflrabk 
extracts  have  been  preserved  in  the  '  Eclog»  Legmlioottm.* 
attributed  to  Constantino  Porphyrogennetus.  The  bcrt 
edition  of  Menander  is  by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr.  Bona, 
1830,  together  with  the  fragments  of  Dexippua,  Euoapms. 
Patricius,  &c. 

MENA8SEH  BEN  ISRAEL,  a  celebrated  Jewiih 
Rabbi,  was  bom  in  Spain  about  Aa>.  1604.  He  was  educated 
in  Holland,  whither  his  father,  Joseph  Ben  Israel,  had  fled 
to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  Inquisition.  At  the  mn  of 
eighteen  he  succeeded  his  tutor,  Rabba  Isaac  UaiU.  as 
praacher  and  expounder  of  the  Talmud  in  the  synagopM  at 
Amsterdam;  and  he  soon  after  commenced  hiawork  cs- 
titled  *  Conciliador,*  on  which  his  reputation  as  one  of  tht 
most  learned  and  accurate  of  Jewish  theologians  chiefly 
rests. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  lost  his  fortune  through  the 
confiscation  of  his  father's  prope^y  by  the  Spanish  Inatuai- 
tion  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  loss  he  betook  himself  to 
commerce,  a  neceuity  of  which  he  grievonslv  complaina  on 
account  of  the  interruptions  which  it  caused  to  his  atadies. 
He  came  over  to  England  during  the  Protectorate,  and  wa* 
graciously  received  by  Cromwell,  from  whom  he  obtained 
some  favours  for  his  nation.  He  died  at  Amsterdam,  aboot 
1669. 

Menasseh  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  several  of  tht 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  by  whom  he  was  highly  ea- 
teemed  for  his  erudition  and  moial  worth.  Grotius  taatiflad 
his  respect  for  the  Rabbi's  learning  by  consulting  him  c« 
the  most  difficult  points  of  theology,  and  by  recommaoding 
his  works,  especially  the  '  Conciliador,*  to  the  attention  of 
biblical  students.  Menasseh  was  strongly  attached  to  Ja> 
daism,  and  some  of  his  works  are  disfigured  by  the  intro- 
duction of  invectives  against  Jesus  Christ. 

The  following  are  his  chief  works : — 

1,  *  Conciliador  nel  Pentaleucho,'  published  in  Sponuh 
at  Amsterdam  in  1632.  A  Latin  translation  of  this  work, 
by  Dionysius  Yoss,  was  published  at  Frankfort  in  16ax 
with  the  title, '  Conciliator,  sive  de  Convenientia  Looonna 
6.  Scriptum  qu»  pugnare  inter  se  videntur.*  2,  *  I^ 
Resurreotione  Mortuorum,'  Amst,  1636.  3,  *  De&eatiooe 
Problemata  xxx^*  Amst,  1636.  4,  '  De  Termino  Vita 
Libri  iii.,'  Amst.,  1639.  6,  *  Spes  Israelis,'  and  in  Spanish, 
'  Esperanxa  de  Israel,'  Lond.,  1660.  6,  *  A  Defence  of  the 
Jews  in  England,'  Lond.,  1666.  7,  An  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  in  2  vols.  4ta,  Amst,  1636. 

MENDELSSOHN,  MOSES,  was  bora  at 
1729,  where  his  father  Mendel  was  a  schoolmaster, 
a  Jew,  he  instructed  his  son  in  the  Hebrew  lang 
the  elementtt  of  Jewish  learning,  though  he  caused 
be  instructed  in  the  Talmud  by  others.  The  oelehfatvi 
work  of  Maimonides,  '  Moreh  Nevochim'  (the  guide  to  the 
wanderers),  he  studied  with  such  seal  that  an  inapaind 
constitution  and  a  distorted  spine  were  lasting  marka  of  h» 
application.  This  work  however  seems  to  have  strengtlseticd 
his  mental  powers.  In  1742  he  went  to  Berlin,  whave  he 
subsisted  on  the  small  bounties  of  the  members  of  faia  crvm 
persuasion ;  but  his  mind  was  greatly  improved  by  his  m- 
teroourse  with  men  of  superior  intellect,  Israel  Moec^ 
a  Jewish  mathematician,  urged  him  to  read  Bnciid*a  *  Kle 
ments;*  a  physician  named  Kitsch  instructed  him  in  Ijaiia; 
and  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Aaron  Salomon  Gumpertx,  be  ba 
acquainted  with  modern  literature.  He  lived  Ibr 
time  in  a  very  humble  condition,  until  a  rich  sdk-i 
turer,  named  Bernard,  took  him  into  his  houae 
structor  to  bis  children.  He  subsequently  became  a 
iutendent  in  the  foclory,  and  wu  tdtimaiely 
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p&rtnerfthip.  His  intimacy  with  Lessing  began  in  1754, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  him. 
Philosophy  now  became  his  favourite  study,  and  his  first 
work  was  his  'Briefe  iiber  die  Empfindungen'  (letters  on 
the  sensations).  He  published  other  philosophical  works 
from  time  to  time,  and  [pined  a  high  reputation  for  acute- 
nets  rather  than  for  originality  of  thought:  his  excellent 
moral  character  also  greatly  contributed  to  the  respect  in 
which  his  religious  authority  was  held.  His  'Jerusalem, 
oder  uber  Religiose  Macht  und  Judenthum '  (Jerusalem,  or 
an  essay  on  the  interference  of  the  state  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion and  Judaism)  appeared  in  1783.  He  had  begun  a 
philosophical  work  entitled  *  Morgenstunden  *  (morning 
hours),  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published,  when  he 
receivcNl  Jacobi's  *  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza.*  He 
thought  that  this  essay  charged  his  friend  Lessing  (the  de- 
ceased) with  Spinozism ;  a  charge  then  much  more  heavy 
than  at  present,  when  many  German  philosophers  are  avowed 
admireni  of  Spinoza.  The  zeal  with  which  he  defended  his 
friend  by  a  written  answer  excited  him  to  such  a  degree, 
that  a  cold,  which  he  subsequently  took,  was  sufficient  to 
tenninate  his  existence  in  1786. 

As  an  instance  of  the  successful  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties,  Mendelssohn  is  immortalised ;  and  to  do 
him  full  justice,  the  circumstances  of  his  life  must  be  re- 
membered by  the  reader  of  his  works,  one  of  which  has 
been  translated  into  almost  every  European  language :  this 
is  bis  *  Piuedon/  a  dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  tne  soul, 
held  between  Socrates  and  his  disciples.  The  characters 
are  taken  from  Plato's  dialogue  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
descriptive  parts  are  mere  translations  of  the  original.  The 
Jewish  philosopher  however  has  made  Socrates  produce 
new  arguments  in  place  of  those  attributed  to  him  by  his 
disciple  Plato ;  thinking  these  new  arguments  better  adapted 
to  the  conviction  of  modern  readers.  The  following  is  his 
principal  and  indeed  his  only  peculiar  argument,  the  rest 
of  the  dialogue  being  employed  in  its  defence,  and  in  ex- 
pressions of  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  the  Deity.  For 
every  change  three  things  are  required :  first,  a  state  of  the 
changeable  thing  prior  to  its  change ;  secondly,  the  state 
that  Aillows  the  change ;  and  thirdly,  a  middle  state,  as 
change  does  not  take  place  at  once,  but  bv  degrees.  Be- 
tween being  and  not-being  there  is  no  middle  state.  Now 
the  soul  being  simple,  and  not,  as  a  compound  body,  capable 
of  resolution  into  parts,  must,  if  it  perish,  be  absolutely 
annihilated;  and  in  its  change  from  death  to  life,  it  must 
pass  at  once  from  being  to  not-being,  without  of  course 
^ing  through  any  middle  state ;  a  change  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  three  requisitions  of  change,  is  impossible.  Thus 
by  reducHo  ad  absurdum  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was 
proved.  Kant,  in  his  'Critik  der  reinen  Vemunft'  (second 
edition*),  has  shown  the  futility  of  Mendelssohn's  argu- 
ment, while  he  admits  his  aouteness  in  perceiving  that 
mere  incapability  of  resolution  into  parts  was  of  itself 
not  sufficient  to'  preserve  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
as  had  been  suppcwed  by  many  philosophers  of  the  time. 
Mendelssohn,  by  assuming  that  change  must  be  gradual 
and  not  sudden,  thought  that  he  had  established  his 
point,  as  the  soul,  being  simple,  could  not  admit  of  gra- 
dual resolution.  Kant  nowever  shows  that  we  may  con- 
ceive a  gradual  annihilation  even  without  resolution  into 
parts ;  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  a  diminution  of  the 
intensive  magnitude.  Thus  a  deep  red  colour  may  grow 
fainter  and  fainter  till  at  last  all  the  redness  is  gone,  and 
this  without  any  diminution  of  the  surface  coloured.  An- 
other fallacy  in  Mendelssohn's  argument  is  that  his  defini- 
tion of  change  applies  only  to  a  transition  from  one  state  of 
being  to  another,  and  therefore  does  not  include  a  transition 
ftom  being  to  not-being.  For  if  not-being  be  considered  a 
state  of  being,  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  argument  at  all, 
as  the  continuance  of  being  is  assumed  in  the  definition  of 
cban^  nor  would  anything  be  gained  by  supposing  the 
soul  lo  such  a  paradoxical  state  as  nonentity  with  still  a 
sort  of  being  attached  to  it. 

A  magnificent  edition  of  Mendelssohn's  works  was  pub- 
lished lately  at  Berlin :  an  English  version  of  the  *  Phsdon ' 
appeared  in  1789  and  also  in  1838. 

MENDE.    rrx)ZBRE.] 

MENDICITY.    [Pauperism] 

MEN  DIP  HILLS,  a  long  ridge  of  limestone  extending 


*  Not  ia  Um  ftnt  vditimi.    The  eorapl0t«  editbti  of  KiintU  wotki,  now  pub 
IfaUaar  by  M.  Roi^kraia.  at  Uiptig,  i«  bishly  Vfllimble,  r    "'-^' — ' 
ihtitSlitat  aukdi  ia  mbteqiMat  tamgai  to  thi  erif^ 
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from  Wells  in  Somersetshire  to  the  Bristol  Channel  at 
Bleydon  Hill  and  Brean  Down.  Through  its  whole  length 
it  is  what  geologists  term  an  anticlinal  axis,  the  strata 
dipping  to  the  north,  under  the  drainage  of  the  Avon  and 
the  Yeo,  and  to  the  south  under  the  low  plains  watered  by 
the  Axe  and  the  Brue.  This  axis  passes  from  Frome  by 
the  Beacon  Hill  above  Shepton  Mallet,  Masbury  Castle, 
Nine-Barrow  Hill,  and  Black  Down,  to  Bleydon  Hill, 
Uphill,  and  Brean  Down,  from  whence,  according  to  Buck- 
land  and  Conybeare,  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  continued 
into  the  Steep  Holm  in  the  Bristol  Channel. 

Along  the  line  of  tho  axis  of  Mendip  old  red-sandstone 
strata  show  themselves  for  considerable  lengths,  and  form  the 
nucleus  of  this  miniature  mountain-range.  They  are  exposed 
on  the  roads  from  Wells  to  Chewton  Mendip,  and  to  Harp- 
tree,  in  each  case  evidently  lying  below  the  carboniferous 
limestone.  Upon  the  slopes  of  this  limestone,  both  north 
and  south,  rest  considerable  stratified  masses  of  what  is 
often  iustly  termed  magnesian  conglomerate,  and  this  is 
coverea  by  the  general  mass  of  red  marls  which  fill  so 
large  a  tract  in  the  low  parts  of  Somersetshire.  The  lime- 
stone series  is  estimated  by  Buckland  and  Conybeare  at  from 
500  to  700  yards  thick.  The  axis  of  the  Mendip  Hills  runs 
irregularly  east  and  west :  the  geological  sera  of  its  principal 
upward  movement  appears  to  be  anterior  to  the  red  marls, 
and  probably  to  the  red  conglomerate ;  though  near  Wells 
and  in  other  parts  the  slope  of  the  conglomerate  beds  proves 
a  subsequent  movement.  There  is  no  better  example  known 
of  the  unconformity  of  strata  than  that  presented  in  Yallus 
Bottom,  near  Wells,  by  the  junction  of  the  lower  oolite 
formation  and  the  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone. 
Here  the  upturned  and  almost  vertical  strata  of  mountain- 
limestone  are  found  covered  by  horizontal  strata  of  oolite, 
each  of  these  contrasted  rocks  containing  the  characteristic 
fossils  which  belong  to  them  elsewhere.  What  renders 
the  case  more  curious  is  the  fact  that  the  level  surface  of  the 
subjacent  inclined  beds  of  limestone  is  not  only  worn  smooth 
by  littoral  action  below  the  oolite,  but  aUo  covered  by  at- 
tached oysters,  and  perforated  by  the  lithophagous  shells  of 
the  oolitic  sea  into  large  and  small  holes  now  full  of  the 
oolite,  and  partly  retaining  the  boring  shells  not  uncommon 
in  that  rock. 


o,  the  ooUte  in  level  beds ;  /,  Uie  mounUin  limetUnie  in  steeply  ineliaed  beds. 

The  most  elevated  point  of  the  Mendip  Hills  is  Masbury 
Castle,  about  999  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  features  of  these  hills  remind  the  observer  of  some 
parts  of  northern  Derbyshire,  both  in  the  wide  bare  surface 
of  limestone  and  the  rugged  glens  which  suddenly  break 
the  dullness  of  the  open  country.  These  narrow  valleys 
appear  like  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  mass  of  calcareous 
rocks,  which,  in  Cheddar  Cliff's,  rise  2Sd  feet  perpendi- 
cularly from  the  feet  of  the  spectator,  and  undoubtedly 
exceed  in  grandeur  the  noblest  rocks  of  Derbyshire  or 
Yorkshire.  Several  of  these  glens  are  called  '  combes,' 
and  Brockley  Combe  may  be  taken  as  a  beautiful  example 
of  the  mixture  of  gray  rock  and  antient  wood. 

From  the  chasms  just  alluded  to  the  transition  is  easy  to 
the  caves  and  internal  fissures,  which  are  numerous  in 
Mendip.  Many  of  these  have  become  familiar  to  geologists 
by  the  uncommon  abundance  of  bones  found  in  them  by  a 
host  of  explorers  since  the  days  of  Catcott,  the  celebrated  and 
unfortunate  explorer  of  Hutton  Hole. 

Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  *  Reliquice  DiluviansB,'  describes, 
from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Catcott  and  Mr.  Conybeare,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  teeth  and  bones  of  elephants, 
horses,  oxen,  stag,  bear,  fux,  and  other  animals  of  the 
'  Mastozootic  *  sera  occurred  at  Hutton.  The  bones  were 
found  in  the  ochre-pits,  which  were  antiently  worked ;  thoy 
were  mostly  white,  well  preserved,  and  appear  to  have  been 
drifted  in  by  water,  or  collected  fi-om  thefallmg  in  of  quad* 
rupedi  roaming  on  the  surfaoe* 
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'  At  Boringdon,  in  the  Mendip  Hilli,  and  ilso  in  Wokey 
Hole,  a  celebrated  cavern  near  Wells,  human  bones  have 
been  found  of  high  antiquity,  but  being  aooompanied  by 
urns  or  other  marks  of  sepulture,  it  is  not  supposed  they 
belong  to  races  contemporary  with  the  mammoth  and  large 
cavern  bear.  The  specimens  of  this  latter  animal  in  the 
cave  at  Hutton  are  of  enormous  bulk. 

Not  fkr  firom  Hutton  Hole  is  the  no  less  renowned 
cavern  of  BanwelU  explored  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  best  collection  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  rich  repository  is  to  be  seen  near  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Beard.  The  complicated  parts 
of  this  cavern  are  accessible  by  steps  made  in  the  rock,  and 
are  much  visited.  The  bones  belong  chiefly  to  oxen  and 
deer.  Bones  of  elephants,  bears,  and  other  camivora  occur 
less  commonly.  Tne  specimens  are  usually  in  admirable 
preservation,  and  contrast  remarkably  with  the  frag- 
mentary bones  of  the  same  animals  at  Kent's  Hole  and 
Kirk  dale. 

Very  recently  Mr.  Long  communicated  to  the  British 
Association  at  Newcastle  a  notice  of  human  bones  found  in 
a  cave  at  Cheddar. 

The  Mendip  Hills,  in  their  metalliferous  products,  re- 
semble the  similarly  constituted  mountains  or  Derbyshire 
and  Flintshire.  They  yield  galena,  calamine  (carbonate  of 
sinc>,  and  ochre.  Manganese  is  dug  about  East  Harptree. 
The  galena  occurs  principally  in  limestone ;  the  calamine 
belongs  to  the  overlying  magnesian  conglomerate.  In  that 
rock  agates  occur,  and  the  large  geodio  crystallisations  of 
quartz  called  '  potatoe-stones.'  The  fossil  corals,  shells,  tri- 
lobites,  &0.  of  the  Mendip  Hills  have  been  long  known  to 
collectors ;  but  a  complete  account  of  them  has,  we  believe, 
never  been  prepared. 

(Conybeare  and  Phillips,  Geology  t^Bnglandand  WaUt ; 
Buckland  and  Conybeare, '  On  the  South-west  Goal  District 
of  Rngland,'  in  OeoL  TVtmt.,  vol.  i.,  new  series.) 

MENDOCI'NO,  CAPE.    FCalifornia.] 

MENDOZA,  1NIGO  LOPEZ,  better  known  as  the 
Marqnes  de  Santillana  (Sanota  Juliana),  was  born  in  1398, 
at  Carrion  de  los  Condes,  and  died  in  1458.  He  was  grand 
son  of  the  poet  Pero  Gonzales  Mendoia,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  that  Mendoza,  who,  in  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota, 
saved  the  life  of  Juan  L  at  the  expense  of  his  own. 
(Romano  de  Hurtado  de  Velarte:  'El  Caballo  vos  ban 
muerto*.)  He  was  also  the  fkther  of  the  first  duke  of  In- 
fantado,  who  secured  the  preservation  of  his  valoable  library 
and  directed  it  to  be  kept  at  his  palace  of  Guadalajara. 

Santillana  was  the  most  elegant  scholar  at  the  court  of 
Juan  n.,  then  the  moat  brilliant  in  Europe.  Much  of  his 
poetry  is  still  in  MS.,  and  is  partly  lost  or  lying  in  dust.  Se- 
veral of  his  pieces  however,  chiefly  devotional  and  ama- 
tory,  are  contained  in  the  older  Cancionoros.  Like  the 
compositions  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  the  marq|uis  Enrique  de 
Villena,  and  many  others,  they  exhibit  a  singular  contrast 
with  the  fierceness  of  that  period.  They  throw  a  false  shade, 
perhaps  a  decent  veil,  over  realities  too  disgraceful  and  dis- 
gusting, from  which  the  gifted  few  sotight  mental  relief  in 
aubtili^  and  imaginary  aAiction ;  but  such  poetry  can  never 
touch  the  heart  nor  even  be  forcibly  expreased  when  it  is 
not  genuine,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  not  deeply  felt.  By 
introdueins  the  sonnet,  Santillana  (Quintana's  Poei.  Btccg.), 
became  a  forerunner  of  the  bold  innovator  Boscan.  But 
he  did  more,  by  endeavouring  to  impart  a  moral  tendency  to 
the  national  poetry,  by  extending  it  by  allegorical  invention, 
and  embellisning  it  with  learning.  His  efforts  in  that  re- 
sneet  are  apparent  in  his  *  Elegy  to  his  tutor  and  friend 
Villena,'  and  his  '  Doctrinal  de  Provados,*  which  show  that 
he  was  no  adherent  of  Alvaro  de  Luna.  All  narties  were 
eager  to  obtain  the  powerful  assistance  of  Santillana's  mili- 
ary, political,  and  moral  character.  His  '  Refhmes '  (tra- 
ditional proverbs)  were  reprinted  by  the  learned  Mayans 
(OHgenei  de  la  Lengua  CMtellana^  vol.  i.,  p.  179.) 

Fernando  del  Pulgar,  Sarmiento  (06rtu  Poitumat),  Ntca 
Antonio,  and  Sanchex  {Colet,  de  Fbe$,\  give  much  curious 
information  on  this  Mendoxa. 

MENDOIA,  DIE'GO  HURTA'DO,  aschokr.statea- 
man,  and  general  under  Charles  V.,  was  grandson  of  the 
above  Mendota,  and  younger  son  of  the  first  marquis  of 
Mondejar,  who  was  also  second  count  of  Tendilla.  He  was 
bom  in  1503,  at  Granada,  and  not  at  Toledo,  as  was  sup- 
powsd  by  Tamayo  Vargas.  He  received  his  early  edncation 
at  home  fh>m  Peter  Martyr  d'Ansleria,  who  had  been 
brought  to  Spain  by  the  first  oovnt  or  Tendillm  to  teaoli  Ihs 


SDUth  of  the  nobility.  After  learning  Arabic  at  Omiada* 
e  studied  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  divinity,  and  civil  and 
canon  law  at  Salamanca,  where,  by  way  of  relaxation,  be 
produced  the  first  specimen  of  the  comic  romaneci,  la  hie 
'  Lazarilb  de  Tormes.'  a  work  which  has  been  impropniy 
ascribed  by  Siguenxa  to  the  Jeronymite  Juan  Ortegm.  J  i  m 
written  in  that  gusto  picarescoj,  which  wu  mnth  in  fesbioo  ta 
the  seventeenth  century.  Being  sent  fVom  the  nniverahy  lo 
the  Imperial  army  in  Italy,  to  show  his  talents  in  a  new  capa- 
city, he  still  found  time  occasionally  to  visit  the  nnivemifies 
of  that  country,  and  to  hear  the  eminent  lecturers,  such  ae 
Niphus  of  Naples  and  Montesdoca  of  Seville.  In  bis  capa- 
city of  ambassador  at  Venice  and  at  Trent,  where  political 
interests  were  at  stake ;  at  Rome,  the  centre  of  intngve ; 
and  as  general  in  Tuscany,  which  was  threateoed  by  the 
Turks  and  their  ally  Francis  L,  he  alwavs  deftftCed  the 
treachery  of  the  French  king,  and  baffled  the  designs  of  aQ 
parties.  He  faced  every  danger,  and  commanded  the  i««pcict 
and  admiration  even  of  thoee  whom  he  could  not  plaaae. 
(Paul.  Mann.,  Cic.  de  Philoio^  Lazaro  Bonamico.)  Nor  couU 
he  conceal  that  spirit  of  freedom  which  Charles  had  ile- 
stroyed  in  Spain.  He  stronglv  reprobated  his  sale  of  the 
Tuscan  fortresses  to  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  and  by  his  oppo- 
sition prevented  his  transfer  of  Milan  and  Siena  lo 
Paul  III.,  who  wanted  to  buy  them  for  Octavio  Famceio. 
In  a  letter  to  Zuniga,  alluding  to  ambassadors,  he  boldty 
says, '  When  kings  wish  to  cheat,  they  begin  hf  us.'  The 
republicans  or  burgesses  indeed  looked  on  Mendota  as 
the  greatest  enemy  of  Ital^r.  That  countrv  however  waa 
indebted  to  him  fbr  having  introduced  into  ft  the  writingB 
of  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Naiiantns,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, Arehimed^  Appian,  and  others.  Not  ntiafit4 
with  employing  Amoldot  Ardenins  in  transcribing  the 
Greek  MSS.  of  diffiraent  libraries,  esnecially  thoee  which 
Cardinal  Besaarion  had  bequeathed  to  Venice,  Mendoxa  scot 
Nica  Sophianusof  Corcyra  to  Thesaalrand  Mount  Athos  m 
search  of  manuscripts.  He  also  paid  a  heavy  ransom  fbr 
a  Turkish  prisoner,  who  was  a  favourite  of  Solyman  the 
Ma^ificent  As  a  return  for  this  service  he  only  askod  fbr 
antient  works  firom  the  sultan,  to  whom  tiiey  were  nseleba, 
and  begged  him  to  permit  the  Venetians,  then  in  great 
want  of  com,  to  import  it  from  Turkey.  His  request  mas 
mnted,  with  a  present  of  several  chests  of  literary  treasnrca. 
In  \5bb  Mendoxa  was  superseded  at  Rome^  in  order  te 
propitiate  Julius  III.  Subseqnentlv  he  fell  under  the  dis* 
pleasure  of  that  heartless  bigot  Philip  II.,  who  banished 
from  his  court  this  old  servant,  then  sixty-fbur  yws  of  agei 
This  act  of  royal  severity  proved  however  benefldal  both  te 
the  illustrious  veteran  and  to  posterity.  In  his  retirement  at 
Granada  Mendoxa  prosecuted  those  stodies  whieh  were 
congenial  to  his  taste :  he  investigated  antkiuitiea*  coUerted 
above  400  Arabic  MSS.,  and  crowned  his  literary  iknie  hf 
his  '  Guerra  contra  los  Moriscos,'  the  publioation  of  whieli, 
even  with  omissions,  the  government  did  not  permit  till  the 
vear  1610.  The  true  text  was  restored  in  1 776,  at  Valencsa, 
by  Portalegre,  who  prefixed  to  it  the  author's  lifis.  winch, 
although  ifl  written,  is  highly  interesting.  In  this  work,  the 
finest  snecimen  of  the  historical  style  in  the  Spanish  Ian* 
guaffe,  Mendoxa  haa  left  the  best  example  of  an  imitatioQ  of 
the  Latin  historians  that  modem  European  literature  poe* 
sesses.  The  rich  and  florid  diction  of  this  history  forms  a 
contrast  with  the  condsenesa  and  rigidity  of  Salhist,  with 
whom  however  Mendoxa  has  generally  been  compared.  The 
modem  historian  is  a  model  of  impartiality :  he  doea  not 
even  spare  his  own  brother.  Having  been  an  eye^witncsi 
of  most  of  the  events  which  he  has  so  admirably  recorded, 
he  has  happily  combined  in  the  same  work  the  strictest 
accuracy  with  integrity  and  the  ability  of  a  great  writer. 

In  1675  Mendoxa  obtained  permission  to  retora  to 
Madrid  on  business,  but  he  died  diortly  after  hb  arrival 
there.  He  bequeathed  his  valuable  lil^ary  to  the  kmg. 
Ambroaio  Morales,  Nioo.  Antonio,  Bouterwek.  and  nany 
othen,  are  profhse  in  their  eulogiuros  of  Mendoxa.  Joan 
Diaz  published  his  poems  in  1 6 1 0  at  Madrid,  but  without  ttw 
nnmerois  comic  and  satiric  pieces.  Other  more  important 
works  of  his  have  never  yet  been  publiribed :  among  them 
are  his  political  commentaries. 

ME^fDO'ZA.    [Plata.  La.] 

ME'NE'HOULD,  SAINTS.    [MAamt.] 

MENELAOJS  (called  also  MILLEUS  by  Anbo  and 
Mersenne,  but  on  what  authority  is  not  known ;  in  a  copy 
of  Weidler  which  belonged  to  Montucla  we  find  the  latter. 
in  a  i^uscript  Dote»  deacnhing  Milleos  m  '  Me 
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d^8gur6  par  let  Arabes')  wag  an  Alexandrian,  who  observed 
the  UBn  for  a  long  while  at  Rome,  and  was  living  there 
in  the  tune  of  Trajan.  He  is  mentioned  bv  Proclus  and 
Pappna,  and  probably  is  the  person  intended  by  Plutarch, 
who  mentions  a  mathematician  of  that  name.  Pappus 
gives  the  titles,  or  other  mention,  of  at  least  two  works 
of  Menelaus  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Ptolemy, 
in  the  Syntaxia,  compares  some  of  his  own  observations 
with  thcMe  of  Menelaus. 

The  onlv  writing  of  Menelaus  which  has  come  down  to 
us  is  the  Latin  treatise  on  spherical  geometry,  translated 
from  the  Arabic ;  the  Greek  is  probably  lost.  This  work, 
in  three  books,  was  published  (I^lande)  in  a  collection  of 
Greek  geometers  made  at  Paris,  in  1626;  and  afterwards 
LAlan^,  Heiibronner)  by  Mersenne,  in  his  'Univers® 
Geometrifle  Synopsis,'  Paris,  1644;  also  (Heiibronner 
and  Weidler)  by  Reffiomontanus.  Another  work  on 
ebords  is  said  l^  Heubronner  to  be  contained  in  Mer- 
sennels  Synopsis :  this  is  a  mistake,  since  the  work  is  en- 
tirolvliist 

The  books  of  Menelaus  on  spherical  geometnr  have  been 
much  used  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Syntaxis,  and  the  latter 
had  ibr  a  long  time  the  credit  of  two  very  remarkable  pro- 
positions which  appear  in  Menelaus,  and  which  have  been 
nueh  used  by  Carnot  and  others  in  the  modem  extensions 
of  geometry.  These  are  the  well  known  propositions  re- 
lating to  a  transversal  which  cuts  the  three  sides  of  a 
triangle*  plane  or  spherical.  [Trianols.]  There  are  other 
proposttiotts  of  great  ingenuity;  so  that  Menelaus,  who 
must  be  looked  on  as  the  successor  of  Hipparchus  and 
neodosins  in  the  school  of  Greek  geometers  who  treated 
of  the  doetiina  of  the  sphere,  must  also  be  considered  as 
liaving  gone  eonsidsrably  beyond  his  predecessors. 

MSNS8.    rkoTFT.1 

MBNGS.  ANTON  RAFAEL,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
fished  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Aussig 
m  Bohemia,  in  1 728.  He  was  scarcely  six  years  old  when  his 
father,  who  was  himself  a  painter,  though  one  of  very  mo- 
derate ability,  being  determined  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
same  profession*  whether  he  had  talent  or  not,  adopted  a 
coarse  of  education  for  him  more  calculated  to  inspire  him 
with  a  disgnst  than  with  a  true  relish  for  it  Being  of  a 
most  harsh  and  ^rannical  disposition,  he  compelled  the  boy 
to  employ  himself  in  drawing  the  whole  day  long,  allowing 
him  neiUier  recreation  nor  relaxation  from  his  tasks.  In 
course  of  time  Rafiiel  was  instructed  by  his  father  in  oil 
painting,  and  miniature  and  enamel  painting,  but  was  still 
tasked  in  the  same  ri^rous  manner,  and  frequently  received 
severe  chastisement,  if  he  had  completed  not  within  the  time 
alk>tted  him— which  was  generally  short  enough — what  he 
had  been  set  to  do.  In  1741  his  father  quitted  Dresden, 
whither  he  had  been  called  by  Augustus  III.  (for  he  was  a 
native  of  Denmark),  and  went  to  Rome,  taking  young  Mengs 
with  him.  On  his  arrival  in  that  city,  his  father  used  to 
take  him  every  morning  to  the  Vatican,  in  order  that  he 
migbt  there  sludy  the  productions  of  Ra£faelle,  and  would 
make  him  remain  there  the  whole  day,  without  other 
refkvshment  than  a  bottle  of  water  and  piece  of  bread, 
until  he  oame  to  fetch  him  back  in  the  evening;  nor 
was  be  even  then  allowed  to  recmit  himself  from  his  ^tigue, 
bat  compelled  to  revise  and  finish  up  the  studies  he  had 
brought  home.  This  excessive  drudgery  did  not  however 
disgust  him  with  the  profession  to  which  he  was  thus  in 
a  manner  yoked:  still  the  mode  of  life  it  occasioned  was 
pzejudicia]*  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  his  acquiring  other 
knowledge,  and  tended  to  render  him  shy  of  all  society. 
In  1744  he  returned  with  his  father  to  Dresden,  where  his 
talents  obtained  for  him  the  notice  of  Augustus,  who  ap- 
pointed him  court-painter ;  but  according  to  a  stipulation  he 
bad  nrevioudy  made,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  his  fiidier  accompanied  nim.  After  continuing  his 
studies  sometime  longer,  he  began  to  distinguish  himself 
Inr  his  er^inal  compositions,  among  the  rest  by  a  Holy 
Family,  in  which  the  Virgin  was  painted  from  a  beautiful 
peasant  girl,  of  whom  he  becune  so  enamoured,  that  he 
turned  Catholic  fbr  her  sake  and  married  her.  After  thatevent 
he  sgain  returned  to  Dresden,  where  his  pension  was  raised 
to  a  thousand  dollars,  and  he  was  commissioned  by  the  king 
to  paint  a  l^rg^  altar  for  a  new  chapel ;  which  he  wished 
to  execute  at  Kome.  But  on  his  arrival  there,  other  com- 
missions (among  which  was  a  copy  of  Rafiaelle's '  School  of 
AUwDS*  ibr  Lord  Percv.  afterwards  duke  of  Northumber- 
land;^ and  th«  Seven  Yeats  War,  whieh  caused  the  stop- 


page of  his  pension,  interfered  with  the  prosecution  of  >tbe 
work.  In  1757  he  made  his  first  attempt  in  fresco,  a  ceil- 
ing-piece in  St.  Eusebio,  which  was  in  too  simple  a  style  to 
satisfy  the  taste  of  that  day.  His  *  Apollo  and  the  Muses,' ' 
another  work  of  the  same  class,  in  the  Villa  Albani,  obtained 
for  him  much  greater  renown,  and  is  one  that  will  bear 
comparison  with  those  by  the  greatest  Italian  roasters. 
About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Webb,  to  whom 
he  communicated  his  ideas  on  art,  which  the  other  passed 
off"  as  his  own  in  his  *  Remarks  on  Poetry  and  Painting.' 
Mengs's  reputation  was  gieatly  increased  by  the  numerous 
works  he  executed  for  Charles  IIL  of  Spain,  by  whom  he 
was  invited  to  Madrid  in  1761,  and  remained  in  that  coun- 
try till  1775,  with  the  exception  of  an  interim  of  three  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  Camera 
de'  Papiri  at  Rome.  His  pncil  was  employed  in  decorat- 
ing the  royal  palaces  of  Spam ;  and  the  Apotheosis  of  Trajan, 
in  tliat  of  Madrid,  is  considered  his  chef  d'oBuvre. 

After  a  marriage  of  the  utmost  domestic  harmony, 
Mengs  lost  his  wife  in  1778.  From  that  time  his  health 
began  to  decline,  nor  was  it  long  before  he  fbllowed  her  to 
the  tomb :  he  died  on  the  29th  of  June  in  the  following  year, 
and  was  buried  by  her  side  in  the  church  of  San  Michele 
Grande  at  Rome.  Notwithstanding  the  great  sums  he  had  re- 
ceived during  his  life,  about  250,000  livres,  instead  of  amass- 
ing money  he  left  scarcely  sufficient  to  defiiiy  the  expenses  of 
his  fUneral ;  but  the  king  of  Spain  bestowed  pensions  on 
his  two  sons,  and  provided  also  for  his  five  daughters.  Al- 
though Mengs's  reputation  as  an  artist  does  not  now  stand 
so  high  as  in  the  last  century,  he  undoubtedly  possessed 
many  excellences,  and,  compared  with  his  immemate  con- 
temporaries, deserved  the  applause  showered  upon  him. 
Refined  taste,  nobleness  of  laeas,  correctness  of  drawing, 
vigour  of  colouring,  finished  execution,  and  studied  grace 
are  merits  of  a  high  rank,  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
d«gree ;  but  though  most  carefully  studied,  and  in  confor- 
mity with  the  principles  he  laid  down  for  the  art,  his  works 
do  not  always  display  those  loftier  qualities  of  mind  which 
the  higher  brancn  of  historical  paintinaf  demands.  His 
writings,  which  were  published  after  his  death  by  the  Cava- 
lier dAjsara,  contain  many  excellent  precepts,  and  both 
practical  and  critical  observations,  ana  have  accordingly 
been  translated  into  the  principal  modern  languages. 

MENIN,  or  MEENEN,  a  fortified  town  in  West  Flan- 
ders, situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Lys,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  France.  It  is  11  miles  north  from 
Lille,  and  30  miles  south  from  Bmges ;  in  50°  48'  N.  lat. 
and  3"*  13'  B.  long.  ^ 

Menin  contains  manuf^tures  of  linen,  lace,  and  soap, 
besides  many  breweries,  salt-refineries,  and  oil-mills.  It 
also  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
com,  and  tobacco.    It  has  a  population  of  7909  inhiU)itants. 

MENISCUS.    [LensO 

MENISPERMA'CEiB  are  an  important  and  extensive 
natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  considered  by  some  to 
be  Polypetalous,  and  referred  to  Do  Candolle's  Thalamiflo- 
ral  subclass;  by  others  placed  among  the  Monochlamydeo 
of  that  author.  The  order  consists  of  twining  or  scrambl  ing 
shrubby  plants,  with  alternate  leaves  without  stipules,  and 
small  greenish  or  white  unisexual  flowers,  often  collected  in 
large  loose  panicles  or  racemes.  The  floral  envelopes  are 
arranged  in  a  power  of  three  or  four,  and  usually  in  more  rows 
than  one ;  whence  arises  the  opinion  that  these  plants  be- 
long to  Polypetalous  Exogens,  the  inner  series  being  regarded 
as  a  corolla.  The  stamens  are  either  distinct  or  monadel- 
phous,  either  equal  in  number  to  the  inner  series  of  the 
calyx,  and  of  the  same  number,  or  much  more  numerous. 
The  carpels  are  in  most  cases  three,  or  some  multiple  of 
that  number,  either  distinct  from  each  other  or  consolidated. 
The  fruit  consists  of  succulent  one-celled  drupes,  with  a 
solitary  seed,  and  a  horseshoe-shaped  embryo,  with  thin  flat 
ootyleaons. 

The  wood  of  the  stem  is  arranged  essentially  upon  the 
Exogenous  plan,  but  has  some  striking  peculiarities.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  M.  DeiMUsne,  it  has  no  annual  concentrical  layers. 
The  woody  plates  are  always  simple,  and  do  not  divide  lon- 
gitudinally, as  in  other  Dicotyledons,  but  increase  each  year 
by  the  formation  of  a  new  woody  layer  outside  the  former 
and  inside  the  liber.  The  latter  ceases  to  grow  after  the  first 
year.  In  Cissampelos  Pareira  and  some  others  new  woody 
plates,  like  the  first  in  appearanoe,  but  bavincr  no  spiral  ves 
sels  or  liber,  show  themselves,  at  the  end  dr  several  years, 
on  the  outside  of  the  firsti  and  produoe  axoond  them  aooncen 
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trio  circle,  a  formation  which  maybe  repeated  a  great  many 
times.    {Comptes  Rendut,  v.  393.) 

MenispermaceflD  are  usually  bitter  and  tonic  plants ;  the 
*  species  of  Cocculus  called  Bakis,  Fibraurca,  cinerasoent, 
and  others,  are  used  in  their  native  countries  as  a  remedy 
for  intermittent  fevers.  Cocculus  palmatus  furnishes  the 
Calumba  root  of  the  shops,  a  valuable  bitter.  Pereiria  me- 
dica  is  used  for  the  same  reason  in  Ceylon,  as  is  Clypea 
Burmanni  in  Malabar,  and  various  sorts  of  Cissampelos  in 
Brazil.  But  the  bitter  principle,  which  in  its  diluted  state 
is  thus  valuable,  becomes  a  dangerous  poison  if  concen- 
trated, as  in  the  seeds  of  Anamirta  Cocculus,  the  Cocculus 
Indicus  of  the  shops. 


irer ;  2,  •  femnle  {  3.  Um  ripe  fhiU ;  4»  a 
Uio  embryo  and  bone-aboe  seed. 


▼ertkal  MdUm  of  tbe 


1.  • 

HLnMb  ■bowing 

MENISPERMI'NA,  a  vegeUble  alkali  extracted  by 
Pelletier  and  Couerbe  from  the  menttpermum  coeeultu,  or 
coeeultu  Indieut,  in  the  shells  of  the  fruit  of  which  it  occurs. 

MENISPERMUM  (so  called  from  fitivti,  the  moon,  and 
ffirlp^io,  seed,  from  the  crescen^like  form  of  its  Ihiit),  a 
genus  of  the  natural  family  of  Meniipermaceat  which  for- 
merlv  contained  numerous  species,  many  of  them  valuable 
for  their  medicinal  and  other  qualities,  such  as  the  Calumba 
root,  and  the  berries  called  Cocculus  Indicus,  which  are 
now  referred  to  the  genus  Cocculus,  Menispermum,  as  at 
present  constituted,  contains  but  few  species ;  and  these  are 
climbing  shrubs  which  have  their  sepals  and  petals  in  qua- 
ternary order,  arranged  in  two  or  three  whorls.  MaU^  sta- 
mens 16  to  20;  F(Pma/e,  ovaries  2  to  4;  Drupes  baccate, 
round,  kidney-shaped,  single-seeded.  M,  canadenns  and 
tmilaeinum  are  found  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
M,  Dauricum  in  the  wooded  hills  of  Da-uria. 

MENNONITES,  a  religious  sect  which  sprung  up  in 
Holland  and  Germany  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  which  is  identiflea  by  manv  writers  with  the  sect  of  the 
Anabaptists,  with  whom  the  Mennonites  held  several  lead- 
ing doctrines  in  common.  [Aivaraptists.]  They  received 
their  appellation  from  Simon  Menno,  who  was  bom  at 
Witmarsum,  a  \illage  in  Fricsland,  in  the  year  1505.  In 
1536  he  left  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  which  he  was 
a  priest,  and  joined  the  Anabaptists,  among  whom  he  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  next  year.  During  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  Menno  travelled  with  his  family  and  preached  his 
doctrines  throughout  a  great  part  of  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, where  he  gained  many  proselytes,  chiefly  from  among 
the  Anabaptists.  Ho  died  in  the  year  1 56 1,  in  the  duchy  of 
HoUtein.  His  works  were  published  in  one  volume  folio, 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1651.  Though  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Botorioua  profligate  when  )'oung,  his  character  after  be 


came  forward  as  a  religious  teacher  wai  unimpe^chahW ; 
and  he  was  possessed  of  considerable  genius,  some  l«arnh»g. 
and  a  persuasive  eloquence.  His  doctrines  were  fre«  froca 
the  anti-social  and  licentious  tenets  and  the  pcvtensiocie  to 
inspiration  which  are  ascribed  to  the  AnabaptisU;  but  be 
agreed  with  them  in  condemning  the  baptism  of  iofkota, 
in  expecting  a  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a 
thousand  years  at  the  Millennium,  in  excluding  magislratea 
from  the  Christian  church,  and  in  maintaining  thai  all  war 
was  unlawful,  that  the  Uking  of  oaths  was  prohibited  by 
Christ,  and  that  human  science  is  useless  and  pemicio«s  to 
a  Christian.  But  these  teneto  were  so  explained  and  no 
dified  by  Menno,  as  to  differ  very  little  from  the  doctniMs 
generally  held  by  the  reformed  churches.  He  ineaetod 
upon  the  strictest  attention  to  moral  duties,  and  exercised  a 
most  severe  discipline  upon  offenders. 

The  followers  of  Menno  very  soon  split  into  two  aeeta^ 
the  Flemings  and  the  Waterlandians,  so  called  from  tbe 
countries  in  which  they  arose.  The  latter  aomevbat  re- 
laxed the  severe  discipline  of  Menno  towards  ofcnding 
members,  which  the  former  maintained  in  all  its  rigoor. 
The  Flemings  divided  agam,  on  the  subject  of  the  tr«af. 
ment  of  excommunicated  persons,  into  Flandriam  aad 
Frieslanders,  and  there  also  arose  a  third  divitioa  called 
Germans.  In  process  of  time  the  greater  part  of  these  aecta 
joined  the  Waterlandians. 

The  Mennonites  put  forth  several  confesaions  in  lb« 
seventeenth  century,  the  earliest  of  which  is  one  drawn  np 
by  tbe  Wateriandians.  By  these  confessions  it  appears  that 
their  doctrines  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  mentioned 
above  as  held  by  Menno.  According  to  Mosheim,  tbeir 
fundamental  principle  was  that '  the  kingdom  which  Christ 
established  upon  earth  is  a  visible  church  or  oonmnnilT, 
into  which  the  holy  and  the  just  are  alone  to  be  admitted, 
and  which  is  conseouently  exempt  from  all  those  inatita> 
tions  and  rules  of  discipline  that  have  been  invented  by 
human  wisdom  for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  tbe 
wicked.' 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Mennonites  obtained 
toleration  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  England.  In  the 
year  1630,  a  considerable  part  of  them  arranged  tbeir  dif- 
ferences in  a  conference  at  Amsterdam,  and  fonned  a 
union,  which  was  renewed  in  1649. 

Further  information  respecting  this  sect  may  be  foand 
in  Herman  Schyn's  HtMtcria  Afennonitarum  pienior  De- 
duetto,  which  is  a  defence  of  the  Mennonites,  and  in  which 
the  author  protesU  a^nst  their  being  confounded  with 
the  Anabaptists;  and  also  in  Moshetms  EeeUs,  HitU 
cent,  xvi.,  sect  iii.,  part  ii.,  c.  3 ;  and  cent,  xviu,  sect,  ii , 
part  ii.,  c.  6.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Mosbeim  bad  written 
the  history  of  this  sect  in  a  spirit  of  greater  candour. 
MENOBRANCHUS.  [Necturus.) 
MENOPCVMA.  [Salamandrops.] 
MENORCA,  or  MINORCA,  is  the  second  in  sixe  C  tbe 
minor*)  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  It  is  situated  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, off  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  between  35*  47* 
and  40'  5'  N.  lat.,  and  between  3^  50^and  4*  23'  B.  kmg.  It 
lies  24  miles  to  the  east- north-east  of  Mallorca,  abovt  125 
miles  south-east  of  the  coast  of  Catalufia,  162  mUea  eaat  by 
south  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  the  nearaet  part  ef 
Valencia,  and  about  190  miles  north  from  tbe  tefntorr  ef 
Algiers  in  Africa.  It  has  a  circumference  of  62  miles,  and  aa 
area  of  about  300  square  miles.  In  form  it  is  irregular ;  beioc 
in  length  33  miles,  and  in  the  broadest  part  13  mtlee^  Tbe 
coast  IS  indented  on  every  side  with  small  bays  or  deqp 
creeks,  and  is  surrounded  with  islets,  roeks,  and  shoala. 

Menorca  was  successively  possessed  by  the  Pboenieiaiia* 
Carthaginians  Romans,  Vandals,  and  Arabs.    On  tbe  < 


quest  of  Mallorca,  in  a.d.  1229,  by  Don  Jayme  of  A  races. 
siimamed  the  Conqueror,  Menorca,  which  was  still  held  by 
the  Moors,  became  tributary  to  that  prince.  In  a4».  If^r 
the  island  was  conquered  by  Alfonso,  grandson  of  Ddo 
Jayme  the  Conqueror,  who  banished  or  enslaved  tbe 
Moorish  inhabitants.  In  the  reign  of  Chariea  V.  it  was 
seixed,  but  soon  evacuated,  by  Barbarossa.  It  remamrd 
subject  to  the  crown  of  Spain  till  the  year  1708,  when  tbe 
earl  of  Stanhope,  with  3000  British  troops,  attacked  Mabon. 
and  by  shooting  into  the  town  arrows  to  which  were  attached 
papers  threateiimg  the  garrison  with  labour  in  tbe  minea  ua- 
fess  theyimmediately  surrendered,  he  induced  tbem  to  ca^ 
tula  to.  The  conquest  of  the  island  followed  that  of  iu  capital, 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht:  the  Bo^Usli 
retained  poesetsion  of  Menorca  till  the  year  17M>,  wbea 
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\  attacked  by  the  French  under  Marshal  do  Riche- 
liau,  aad  Admiral  Byng  having  failed  in  relieving  it,  the 
island  ML  into  the  hands  of  France.  At  the  peace  of  1 763 
it  VBs  restored  to  the  English,  from  whom  it  was  wrested 
hf  tbe  Spaniards  in  1 782 ;  it  was  retaken  in  1 798,  and  finally 
ceded  to  Spain  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802. 

In  Menorca,  the  spring  of  the  year  is  generally  clear, 
mfld,  and  temperate;  the  summer  is  intensely  hot;  the 
autmnn  is  the  season  of  the  annual  rains,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly heavy;  the  winter  is  often  cold,  though  snow 
and  ioe  are  rare.  On  the  whole  the  climate  is  less  affree- 
akl0  than  that  of  MaUorca;  the  air  is  more  humid ;  and  the 
iommer  heats  more  oppressive,  which  arises  from  the  com- 
paratively level  character  of  Menorca.  The  only  eminence 
deserving  the  name  of  mountain  is  Monte  Tore  in  the 
centre  of  the  inland,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  unshel- 
tared  from  the  violent  north  winds  which  in  the  winter 
rage  in  the  Gulf  of  lions,  while  the  heats  of  summer  are  un- 
teapered  by  mountain  breezes.  The  surface  of  the  country 
is  a  gently  undulating  plain,  rocky  and  barren,  or  partially 
clothed  with  wild  olives  and  corn.  The  southern  shore  is 
the  most  leveL  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  poor  and  sandy ; 
that  on  the  slopes  is  much  richer  than  that  of  the  low 
grounds. 

The  mineral  productbns  of  Menorca  are  limestone,  free- 
steiie»  marble  of  various  colours  (little  used  however  by  the 
nativesX  slate,  of  which  a  quarry  is  worked  at  Cape  Mola 
on  tbe  east  side  of  the  island,  gypsum,  used  for  cement,  and 
pocten'  clay.  There  are  a  few  lead-mines,  very  unproduo- 
tive,  and  iron-ore  is  found  in  small  quantities. 

The  vegetation  of  Menorca  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Mai- 
lorea»  though  it  ia  much  less  abundant,  and  the  trees  sel- 
dom attain  to  so  large  a  size.  Aromatic  plants  and  herbs, 
many  with  medicinal  equalities,  grow  in  profusion.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  a  little  maize  are  cultivated,  though  not  enough 
ibr  the  consumption  of  the  island ;  they  return  on  an  average 
six  or  seven  for  one.  Olive-trees  grow  almost  without  cul- 
toie;  little  oil  is  made  finom  their  fruit,  which  is  generally 
preserved  for  eating.  Vines  are  plentiful,  and  produce  both 
white  and  red  wine.  Fruit  is  abundant:  there  are  oranges, 
lemons^  pomegranates,  figs,  apples,  pears,  and  almonds ;  the 
melons  are  of  superior  flavour.  Date-palms  will  grow  in  shel- 
tered spots,  but  yield  no  firuit.  Capers  grow  spontaneously 
in  all  parts  of  the  island.  Flax,  hemp,  saffron,  and  the  cot- 
ton-tiee  thrive  well,  but  are  little  attended  to.  Vegetables 
are  no  less  abundant  than  fruit,  and  consist  chiefly  of  peas, 
beatts>  onions,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  tomatos,  endive,  cucum- 
bers, and  gourds,  all  excellent  in  quality. 

Menorca  is  rich  in  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs ;  and 
also  in  game,  as  partridges,  quails,  ana  rabbits ;  woodcocks, 
impes,  and  teal  are  plentiful  in  winter.  Fish,  especially  an- 
chovies, with  oysters,  lobsters,  and  other  crustacea,  abound 
on  the  ooasta.  lizards  swarm,  and  there  are  a  few  venomous 
reptiles,  but  no  beasts  of  prey. 

Tbe  natives  are  engaged  either  in  agriculture,  fishing,  or 
commerce.  The  imports  consist  of  com,  oil,  brandy,  tobacco, 
ootfee,  sugar,  spices^  hardware  and  cutlery,  linen  and  woollen 
goods,  tifflb€^,  cordage^  far,  and  gunpowder.  Tbe  exports 
are  wines,  wool,  cheese,  salt,  honey,  and  wax.  The  posses- 
sion of  Menorca  by  the  English  during  the  last  century  did 
much  to  promote  its  trade  and  commerce;  a  spirit  of  ac- 
ttvity  and  enterprise  was  awakened,  and  the  natives,  besides 
engaging  in  mercantile  pursuits,  fitted  out  vessels  as  priva- 
teers, and  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  France 
and  Spain.  But  since  the  island  has  reverted  to  the 
Spaniards,  trade  and  commerce  have  greatly  declined. 

The  island  is  divided  into  four  terminos,  or  districts,  Ciu- 
dadela«  Mahon,  Alhayor,  and  the  united  ierminoa  of  Fera- 
rias  and  Mercadal.  In  each  is  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
the  capital  of  the  district  The  population  of  the  whole 
island  ta  about  35.000.  of  which  the  iermino  of  Ciudadola 
contains  8000,  of  Mahon  19,000,  of  Alhayor  4000,  and  of 
Ferariaa  and  Mercadal  4000.  Ciudadela,  the  present  me- 
tropolis of  Menorca,  is  situated  on  the  north-west  coast, 
on  a  small  port,  shallow  and  difficult  of  entrance.  The  city 
is  Ibrtified,  and  iU  walb  are  partly  of  Moorish,  partly  of 
mora  recent  construction.  Its  population  is  above  4000. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  wretchedly  paved; 
many  of  the  houses  are  neat,  and  some  handsome.  A  cathe- 
dral, two  parish  churches,  several  convents,  an  hospital,  a  bar- 
iaek«  with  a  government-house,  are  the  public  buildings.    . 

Ohidadela,  though  the  residence  of  the  captain-general, 
tbe  bishop,  and  the  nobility  of  Menorca,  is  inferior  in  im- 
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portance  to  Mahon,  or  Port  Mahon,  on  the  opposite  ci 
south-eastern  shore  of  the  island,  and  24  mdes  from  the 
capital,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  carriage-road. 
Mahon  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  and  called  after 
Mago,  a  distinguished  Carthaginian  commander.  It  is 
picturesquely  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  narrow 
bay,  on  rocks  much  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  in  many 
places  undermined  by  the  waves.  Mahon  was  formerly 
surrounded  with  walls,  the  only  relic  of  which  is  a  gateway 
of  Arabian  architecture.  The  streets  are  steep,  narrow, 
crooked,  and  badly  paved:  the  governor's  house,  town-hall, 
hospital,  barracks,  and  other  pubUc  buildings  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice;  the  private  houses  are  neat  and  clean, 
built  with  taste,  but  often  without  regard  to  comfort,  for 
many  being  on  the  English  model,  they  are  ill  adapted  to 
the  sultry  climate.  Some  of  their  roofs  are  tiled,  and  some 
fiat-terraced  in  the  Oriental  style.  The  port  of  Mahon  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  (it  has  been  said)  in 
the  world,  as  a  large  fleet  of  I ine-of  battle  ships  may  ride 
within  it,  in  seven  or  eight  fathoms  water,  perfectly  shel- 
tered from  every  wind.  The  Spaniards  have  a  saying, 
•  The  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  are  June,  July,  August, 
and  Port  Mahon:' 

*  Lot  poertM  del  Meditemiuso  too 
JuniOk  Jttlio,  Agosta,  y  Pocrtu  Mahoa.' 

Port  Mahon  alone  made  the  possession  of  Menorca  an 
object  of  contention  among  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe 
during  the  past  century  In  the  harbour  are  four  rocky 
islets ;  on  one  stands  an  hospital,  on  another  a  quarantine 
establishment,  on  a  third  a  lazaretto,  and  on  the  fourth  an 
arsenal  with  naval  storehouses — all  erected  by  the  English. 
At  a  short  distance  from  Mahon  stood  Fort  St.  Philip, 
famed  in  the  military  annals  of  the  lost  century,  and  once  a 
league  in  circumference.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  having 
been  blown  up  by  the  Spaniards  in  1803,  to  prevent  its 
being  used  by  the  English,  in  case  they  should  again  seize 
the  island. 

Tbe  other  porta  of  Menorca  are,  Fomels,  a  well  sheltered 
bay.  capable  of  holding  a  large  tleet,  and  Adaya,  a  small 
harbour,  full  of  rocks  and  shoals,  and  only  entered  by  fish- 
ing-craft. 

Alhayor,  Mercadal,  and  Ferarias,  the  other  diatrict-capitala 
of  Menorca,  are  little  more  than  villages,  and  contain 
nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

Monte  Toro  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  a  flat  suma»tl 
which  is  occupied  by  an  Augustin  convent,  to  wluoh  pil-* 
grimages  are  often  made  by  the  natives  with  hare  feet. 
Mount  St.  Agatha,  the  eminence  next  in  importance,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  military  post  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  traces  of  a  Moorish  fortification  are  still  visible 
on  its  summit.  Two  miles  south  of  Ciudadela  is  a  curious 
grotto,  called  '  La  Cava  Perellu,*  full  of  stalactites  and  sta- 
lagmites ;  and  in  the  same  vicinity  is  another  cavern  contain 
ing  a  pool  or  lake  of  salt-water. 

Menorca  is  not  rich  in  antiquities.  About  two  miles  ttCfB^ 
Alhayor  is  a  rude  pyramidical  ruin  of  Druidical  characterv 
ascribed  to  the  Phcenicians,  the  earliest  colonists  of  the 
island ;  but  whether  it  be  temple,  tomb,  or  watch-tower  is 
yet  disputed.  Punic,  Greek,  Roman,  Gothic,  and  Arab 
coins  have  been  discovered ;  together  with  small  statues  of 
bronze,  vases,  lamps,  urns,  &C.,  chiefly  of  Roman  origin. 

In  character  and  manners,  the  Menorquines  resemble  (he 
natives  of  MaUorca.  They  are  equally  attached  to  their 
native  soil,  and  to  their  customs  and  religion,  but  tliey  are 
less  indolent  and  more  enterprising.  Like  the  Mallorquinea 
they  are  proud,  boastful,  and  irascible,  yet  ordinarily  mild 
and  peaceable.  The  same  dress  and  language  are  common 
to  both. 

(Dameto  and  Mut,  History  qf  the  Balearie  Kingdom, 
Armstrong's  History  qf  the  Island  of  Minorca  i  Laborde, 
ItinSraire  Descripttfde  I'Espagns;  St.  Sauveur,  Travels 
through  the  Balearic  and  Pithyusian  Islands.) 

ME'NSTRUUM.   [Solvent.] 

MENSURATION  is  the  name  given  to  a  branch  of  the 
application  of  arithmetic  to  geometry,  which  shows  how  to 
find  any  dimension  of  a  figure,  or  its  area,  or  surface,  or 
solidity,  &c.,  by  means  of  tue  most  simple  measurements 
which  the  cose  will  admit  of.  We  need  hardly  say  that  a 
complete  treatise  on  this  science  would  mvolve  every  branch 
of  mathematical  science.  We  shall  in  this  article  collect 
together  the  most  important  rules,  the  method  of  using 
which  will  be  obYioui  to  all  who  can  employ  tbe  trigono- 
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metncjl  tables.  By  the  lenf^th  of  a  line  vre  mean  the 
number  of  linear  unita  contained  in  it,  and  by  its  square 
and  cube  the  number  of  uniu  multiplied  by  itaelf  once  and 
twice. 

The  measurement  of  lenfftht  and  directiont  resolvei  itself 
for  the  most  part  into  the  determination  of  a  side  or  angle 
of  a  triangle,  when  other  sides  or  angles  are  giyen.  1  ne 
triangle  may  be  either  on  a  plane  or  on  a  sphere;  but  we 
refer  the  latter  to  SfHBms,  since  the  use  of  spherical  trigo- 
nometry can  only  be  well  explained  in  connection  with 
at tronoroy.  Let  a,  6,  e  be  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  and  A,  B. 
and  C  the  opposite  angles.  If  the  triangle  be  right  angled 
at  C  we  have  the  following  formulse : — 

a  =  e  sin  A  =  c  cos  B  r=  6  tan  A  =  6  cot  B 
6  =  c  sin  B  =  c  cos  A  =  a  tan  B  =  a  cot  A 

g a ^  ^     b 

sin  A  "~  cos  B  ""  sin  B  ""  cos  A 

Tlie  preceding  formuln  contain  the  solution  of  every  ca^e 
of  richt  angled  triangles. 

We  now  pass  to  oblique  angled  triangles,  of  which  there 
are  f  mr  cases. 

1.  Given  the  three  sides,  a,  h,  and  e,  to  find  the  angles. 
Let  the  perpendicular  lot  fall  from  C  upon  the  longest  side 
c  divide  it  into  two  segments  a  and /3  adjacent  to  a  and  b,  and 
let  ^  be  y  a.    Then  the  equations 

/3-«-a=c,    p— a  = 

(in  which  5  —  a  is  easily  found  by  logarithms),  will  give 
P  and  a.    Then 


cos  B  =  - 
a 


cosA  =  ^ 


Another  method  is  as  follows, 
lowing* 

t  = 


C  «  1$0'  -  (A+B) 
Compute  M  from  the  fol 
s—a.t-^b.i-rc^ 


2 


»=-s/(:-~^y. 


then 


tan4A  = tnniB  =  — -.    tonJCs  — 

S.  Given  two  sides  a  and  b,  and  the  remaining  angle  C, 
required  c,  A,  and  B.  Firstly,  to  find  the  angles,  deter- 
mme 

i  (B+A)  from  I  (B+A)  =  i(180^  -  C) 

(B  -  A)  from  tan  KB  -  A)  =  JT^  •«>*  i  C 

A  =  J(B+A)  -  J(B-A);  B  =  i(B+A)  +  i(B-A) 
.  sin  C        sin  C 
sm  B         sm  A 
To  find  the  third  side  without  the  aid  of  the  angles,  assume 


sin  B  s 


V(qft).2eosjC 
a-^b 


,  then  e  =  ia+b)  cos  B ; 


^      ^      V(a^).2sin^C  ^^  a-* 

tan  r  = 7 ,  then  c=  — ^ 

a— 0  '  cos(K 

3.  Given  a,  b,  and  the  angle  A,  to  find  the  rest : 


sin  B  =  -  sin  A,  C  =  180*  -  (A+B),  e  = 


a  sin  C 


^  ,^      _,       ,.-,_„.       tin  A 

4.  Given  a,  and  two  of  the  angles,  to  find  the  rest  It  is 
unnecessary  to  distinguish  the  angles  given,  as  two  imme- 
diately determine  the  third. 

.  sin  B  sin  C 

OSS  a  -r — r-»  c=fl  "' — r 

sm  A*  sm  A 

The  area  of  the  triangle  is 

A  6  sin  C      6c  sin  A     casinB  — . ^^^ 

2 —  ^^ 2 —  ^ 2 —  ^  v(*.t-a.t-6.t-c) 

The  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  vertices  A,  B,  and  C, 
upon  the  opposite  sides. are  severally  2  V(t.t-o.«-6.«—c) 
divided  by  a,  b,  and  r. 

Diam.of  inscribed  circle  2^(r^.7^.«-c-r«) 

Da  of  eireumseribed  circle  -: — r  or  -. — ^  or  -r~r 
sm  A      sm  B      sm  C 

•-'.iP^^'^r'lJf^f'**^  tf  •  w»n  known  (brmnU  b  ftmod.  w*  Wll*»#.. 


or  a6c-r2V(t.i— a.«— 6.«*c) 
Segments  of  e  made  by  perpendicular  from  C, 

Adjacent  to  a, •  •-  *^  — 


2c 


;  to  6, 


20 


Segments  of  c,  by  line  bisecting  C, 

Adjacent  to  a,  ^^j,  ;  to  b. 


line  bisecting  C  == 


be 

2^'(abt.9^)      tab  ^ 


Line  bisecting  c  =  1  V(2  a^+2  6"  -  «•>• 

The  area  of  a  rectangle  (in  sauare  unitsX  and  tint  af  a 
parallelogram,  is  the  product  of  the  units  in  the  bsse  and 
perpendicular  distance  of  the  opposite  sides.  Bot  if  two 
sides  only  be  parallel,  half  the  sum  of  the  parallel  i 


.C?)»'.^-(^ 


be  multiplied  bv  the  perpendicular  distance  between  iWta. 
In  other  coses,  tho  figure  roust  be  measured  by  diridinif  it  ioto 
triangles,  except  when  it  is  either  a  four-sided  figniw  capable 
of  inhcription  in  a  circle,  or  a  regular  polygon.  Emy  tn- 
an^Ie  is  half  of  the  rectangle  contained  by  any  one  of  t:t 
sides,  and  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  oppoait*  i 

Ita.b,  Ct  ana  <^  be  the  sides  of  a  four-sided  figure  i 
in  a  circle,  and  «  their  half-sum,  the  area  is 
/^{9-^a*9'-b.9^e,9^d), 

If  a  be  one  of  the  sides  of  a  regular  polygon  of  n  uie% 
the  area  of  the  figure  and  the  diameters  of  the  ciicumscnbed 
and  inscribed  circles  are 

Tables  connected  with  this  subject  are  givea  t&  &W 
article  Polygons,  Regular,  and  corresponding  tables  far 
the  solids  in  Solids,  Regular.  For  the  method  of  noa- 
surinof  irregular  areas,  see  Quadratures,  Method  of. 

The  whole  of  the  measurement  of  the  circle  depeods  uiMn 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter,  whicii  is  called 
T,  and  is  3*  1415927  very  nearly,  or  ?  roughly,  or  ^  veiy 
nrarly.  [Angle.]  So  many  simple  derivations  from  tbi*  num- 
ber are  practically  useful,  that  we  shall  give  a  table  of  them, 
accompanied  by  their  logarithms,  first  giving  a  method  U 
multiplying  and  dividing  by  w,  which  is  a  correction  of  the 
use  of  V.  To  multiply  by  w,  multiply  bv  22  and  divide  by 
7 ;  from  the  result  take  one-eighth  of  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  multiplicand  as  a  correction ;  the  result  is  too  gnat 
only  by  about  its  200,000th  part  To  divide  by  r.  mult^ly 
by  7,  divide  by  11  and  2,  and  to  the  result  add  the  eighth 
part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  the  dividend ;  the  reauU  is 
too  small  by  verj*  nearly  its  100,000th  part. 

The  table  just  referred  to  is  as  follows:^ 


It 

ir:2 

ir:4 

ir:6 

ir:8 

ir:12 

4ir:3 

2t 

4t 

1:6  ir« 

l:r 

4:x 

1:4t 

</» 

V(l:ir) 

V(4:x) 

V(1:4t) 

V(3 : 4  ir) 
Hyp.  log.  T 


Number. 

31416927 

1-5707964 
•7853982 
•5235988 
•3926991 
•2017994 

4*  1887902 

6*2831853 
12-5663706 

*0l66f^686 
•31 83099 

r2"3:i395 
•0795775 

9*8696044 

1-7724539 

1*4645919 
•5641896 

r 1283792 
•2820946 

1*2407010 
•6203505 

1^1447299 


9- 
9- 
9- 
9- 
0^ 
0- 


Logarithm* 

0*4971499 
0'196UM 
•8950899 
•7189986 
•5940599 
•4179684 
•6220S84 
•7981799 
!• 0992099 
8*2275490 
9*5028501 
0*1049101 
8 •9007901 
0*9942997 
0^  2485759 
0^1657U6 
9*7514951 
0*0524551 
9^4503951 
0^ 0936671 
9*  79)16371 
0*0587039 


To  find  the  circumference  from  the  diameter,  multtplyby 
w ;  to  find  the  diameter  from  the  circumference,  multiply  bf 
1 :  w ;  to  find  tho  area  from  the  diameter,  multiply  th* 
square  of  the  diameter  by  «•:  4  ;  to  find  the  area  friMB  th% 
radiui,  multiply  ihe  square  of  the  radius  by  ir ;  to  And  the 
diameter  from  tlie  area,  multii  ly  the  squaiw  root  of  th* 
area  by  ^{4't);  to  fiuU  the  area  from  the  rJrrnmfuiWKm 
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multiply  the  square  of  the  circurafercnco  by  1 : 4  t  ;  to  find 
tbe  ckcum Terence  from  the  area,  mulliply  twice  the  square 
root  of  the  area  by  Vir ;  to  find  the  ordinate  perpendicular 
to  a  diameter,  take  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the 
nnmenti  into  which  it  divides  the  diameter. 

To  find  the  area  eontained  between  two  concentric  circles, 
multiply  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difiference  of  the  radii 
by  w. 

The  arc  of  a  circle  and  its  subtended  central  angle  are 
CDBDeeled  as  follows :  the  arc  which  is  equal  to  the  radius 
subtends  an  angle  of  57***  3  very  nearly ;  or  it  may  be  easily 
raaembered  as  67  degprees  and  Mree-tenths  of  a  degree, 
diminished  by  one/otirM  of  a  minute  and  one-^A  of  a 
second;  being  57'  17'44"'8.  or  206264"'8.  To  find  an 
angle  from  its  are  (the  radius  being  known),  multiply  the 
aroby67*3,  and  divide  by  the  radius;  the  result  is  loo  great 
by  about  three-quarters  of  its  10,000th  part,  and  is  in  degrees 
and  deeimalsof  a  degree.  To  find  the  arc  from  its  angle,  turn 
the  angle  into  degrees  and  decimals,  multiply  by  the  Radius, 
and  divide  by  57 '3  ;  the  result  is  now  too  small  by  about 
thret-quarters  of  its  10,000th  part. 

To  ind  the  area  of  a  sector,  find  the  arc  (if  only  the  angle 
be  given),  and  multiply  it  by  half  the  radius.  To  find  the 
area  of  a  segment  contained  between  an  arc  and  a  chord, 
find  the  sector,  and  from  it  subtract  the  triangle  formed  by 
the  terminal  radii  and  the  chord.    [Segment.] 

iy>  find  the  length  of  an  arc,  when  the  radius  is  not 
known,  measure  the  chord  of  the  arc,  and  the  chord  of  its 
half;  fnm  eight  times  the  chord  of  the  half  subtract  the 
cbofd  of  the  whole,  and  take  one-third  of  the  remainder. 
For  an  arc  not  exceeding  60  degrees,  the  error  is  less  than 
the  7000th  part  of  the  whole. 

Ttm  preceding  are  the  principal  rules  of  mensuration,  of 
whfeh  the  neees^t^  occurs  in  the  elementary  parts  of  the 
BuBjeet :  those  which  remain  are  connected  with  solid  geo- 
metry, and  the  most  essential  are  as  follows : — 

TIm  number  of  cubic  units  in  the  content  of  a  rectangular 
solid  (or  parallelepiped ;  there  is  no  shorter  term  for  this 
most  elementary  form  of  solid  figures)  is  the  product  of  the 
Dunber  of  linear  units  in  its  three  adjacent  sides.  The 
content  of  a  prism  or  cylinder  is  the  product  of  the  number 
of  square  units  in  its  base  and  the  number  of  linear  units 
in  its  altitude.  The  content  of  a  pyramid  or  cone  is  one- 
tliird  of  the  base  multiplied  by  the  altitude.  The  surfaces 
of  a  prism  or  pyramid  must  be  found  by  computing  those 
^  their  seferaf  fkces.  The  surface  of  a  common  cylinder 
(not  including  the  bases)  or  of  a  right  prism  is  the  circum- 
ference of  the  base  multiplied  by  the  altitude ;  that  of  a  com- 
mon oooe  is  half  the  product  of  the  circumference  of  the 
base  and  the  slant  side. 

The  following  fbrmulse  relate  to  the  sphere.  To  find  the 
sorikoe  firom  the  radius,  multiply  the  square  of  the  radius 
by  4  ir,  or  the  square  of  the  diameter  by  tr ;  to  find  the 
content  from  the  radius,  multiply  the  cube  of  the  radius 
by  4  IT :  3,  or  the  cube  of  the  diameter  by  ir :  6  ;  to  find  the 
radius  from  the  surface,  multiply  the  square  root  of  the  sur- 
fiice  by  V(I  :4«'X  to  find  the  diameter,  mulliply  the  square 
root  of  the  surfkce  by  tj{\ :  ir) ;  to  find  the  radius  from  the 
content,  multiply  the  cube  root  of  the  content  by  V(3 :  4ir) ; 
to  find  the  diameter,  multiply  the  cube  root  of  the  content 

SV(6:«');  to  find  the  surface  fi^m  the  content,  multiply 
e  cube  root  of  the  square  of  six  times  the  content  by  J/ir, 
to  One  the  content  from  the  surface,  multiply  the  square  root 
of  the  cube  of  the  surface  by  1 : 6  V^.    [Sphere.] 

For  other  formulm  and  methods,  the  detached  articles  on 
the  different  subjects  may  be  consulted;  or  Hutton's  or 
Honnjcastle's  elementary  works  on  mensuration. 

MENTHA  PIPERITA  (Peppermint),  a  plant  common 
in  manyparts  of  Britain,  but  cultivated  for  medical  pur- 
poses. Tlie  dried  plant,  which  is  more  powerful  than  the 
ft&iu  is  of  a  Uvely  green,  with  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour, 
and  a  pleasant  camphor-like  taste,  at  first  burning,  but  at 
bat  causing  an  enduring  sensation  of  cold  in  the  mouth. 
The  dried  herb  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  a  distilled 
wttier,  WbA  of  airolatile  oil,  IVom  which  oil  spirits  or  essence 
ofpafpermint  is  prepared.  Of  the  oil  three  varieties  occur 
in  OMunerce,  the  Qerman,  English,  and  American.  Twenty 
poQflAs  of  the  herb  yield  from  four  to  six  drachms ;  but  if 
Urn  ikivers  be  abo  distilled,  the  same  weight  will  yield  four 
mtmw.  It  IS  of^cn  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  oil 
ef  waijoram,  and  absolute  alcohol.  When  pure  it  is  of  a 
vftMah  yellow,  yellow,  or  even  green  colour ;  odomr  very 
UbX»  burning,  camphor-like,  causing  a  sense  of 


coldness  in  the  mo 4th.  The  oil  ii  dt  flh>i  limpid,  but 
becomes  thicker,  hke  a  fixed  oP*.  Eurojjean  oil  does  not 
deposit  a  stearopteu.  but  the  American  easily  forms  long 
colourless  four- sided  prisms,  which  possess  the  odour  of  the 
oil.  The  American  oil  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the 
German;  specific  gmvity  0'92,  but  whfen  feetilTed  f^'io. 
The  action  on  the  human  syitem  of  any  of  tho  prepafmimia 
of  mint  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic  The  oil  is  used  te 
be  added  to  drastic  or  ^ping  purgatives,  and  ill  other 
cases.  It  proved  of  considerable  utility  in  bringing  about 
reaction  in  the  collapsed  stage  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

MENTHA  PULE'GIUM  (Pennyroyal),  an  indigenous 
species  of  mint,  smaller  thati  most  of  the  etheis,  and  of 
which  the  entire  herb,  except  the  root,  is  otficinal.  The 
odour  is  strong  and  peculiarly  aromatic;  taste  herbac€k)us 
and  bitterish.  It  has  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic  pro- 
perty, similar  to  most  mints,  but  is  supjposed  to  possess  also 
a  specific  power  over  the  uterus,  which  has  beon  much 
over-estimated.  A  distilled  water,  a  spirit,  and  volatile  oil 
are  prepared  from  it,  as  from  the  preceding  species. 

MENTHA  Vl'RIDIS  (Spearmint),  a  plant  of  Britain, 
very  much  resembling  M.  piperita ;  the  colour  however  ti 
of  a  deep  green.  It  is  also  iieqoently  confounded  with  M. 
crispa,  than  which  it  has  a  stronger  and  more  agreeable 
odour,  but  weaker  than  peppermint  It  has  not  the  aro- 
matic odour  of  that  plant,  nor  does  it  leave  the  sense  of 
coolness  in  the  mouth.  From  it  are  prepared  a  distilled 
water,  a  spirit,  and  a  volatile  oil,  which  are  used  as  the 
former. 

MBNTZ.    [MAiifZ.] 

MENU.    [Manu.] 

MENU'RA.    [MAimitA.] 

MENYANTHBS  TRIFOLIATA  (offlctoal  part»  the 
leaves),  a  plant  eommbtt  in  our  bogs,  auil  heiiee  called  bog- 
bean,  as  its  leaves  resemble  the  cotnmon  bean.  The  leates 
are  ternate,  petiolitte,  and  even  when  dried  hate  a  fine  green 
colour,  but  are  withodt  odour;  they  possess  in  enduring 
bitter  taste.  One  hundred  ports  of  the  fresh  herb  dry  into 
thirty-nine ;  ten  pounds  of  the  dried  pittnt  yield  two  pounds 
and  three-quarters  of  extract  It  contains  an  extractive 
(Menyanthin),  which  Brandes  says  forms  a  white,  transpa- 
rent, and,  when  highly  dried,  pulverisable  mass  of  an  intense 
degree  of  bitterness.  Tfoommsdorff  says  he  obtained  a  yel- 
lowish brown,  clear,  V6^y  viscid,  not  pulteriaable,  bitter 
extract 

It  is  a  tonic  and  f^brifog^  medidne  of  undoubted  efficacy, 
but  greatly  neglected  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The 
chief  use  said  to  be  made  ef  the  large  quantity  annually 
collected  is  to  substitute  it  fbr  hopd  in  brewing,  a  proceeding 
which  is  both  illegal  and  detrimental  to  the  beer,  since, 
though  bitter,  it  does  not  possess  the  aromatie  quAlity  of 
the  hop. 

MENZA'LEH,  LAKE.    [Egypt.) 

MENZIKOFF,  PRINCE.    [l^fcTBa  tHB  Giibat.] 

MEPHITES.    [Badger,  vol.  iii.,  p.  «6a;  SkuJIr.] 

MEPHITIO  AIR.    [Carbonic  Acm] 

MEQUINEZ.    [Mabocco.) 

MER.    [Loir  Bt  Cher.] 

MERCAPTAN,  a  comi>oUud  of  hrdrogeii,  carbon,  and 
sulphur,  discovered  by  Zeise,  and  so  called  from  its  energetio 
action  on  binoxide  of  meixiuy  (corpus  mercurium  captans). 
It  is  prepared  by  distilling  ^  mixture  of  sulphovinate  of 
borytes  and  a  strong  solution  of  protosulphuret  of  barium. 
A  volatile  liquid  and  water  pass  over  into  the  receiver, 
while  sulphate  of  barytes  remains  in  the  retort ;  the  ethereal 
product  lloats  on  the  Water,  and  when  removed  and  care- 
fully distilled,  it  separates  into  thionic  ^ther  and  mercaptan, 
the  properties  of  which  are,  that  it  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
has  a  penetrating  alliaceous  smell,  and  a  peculiar  sweetish 
taste ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*842 ,  it  boils  at  I44^  and  re- 
mains lluid  at  8^.  Water  dissolves  it  sparingly,  but  nther 
and  alcohol  unite  with  it  in  all  proportions ;  it  has  no  action 
on  litmus  paper.  Acetate  of  lead,  but  not  nitrate  of  lead, 
gives  a  plentiAil  yellow  colour  in  the  solutions  of  mercap- 
tan. When  added  to  binoxide  of  mercuiy,  energetio  action 
ensues,  water  is  generated,  and  a  colourless  crystalUde 
compound  is  formed;  with  bichloride  of  mercury  a  similar 
product  is  obtained,  attended  with  the  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

According  to  Eeis^  th«  ultimate  oonpoaition  of  mercap- 
tan is— 
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Sac  eqiibalttnU  of  hydrogen  •  *  6 
Four  equhmlenti  of  carbon  •  •  S4 
Two  equivtlentt  of  sulphur       •     •    32 

Equivalent    •     •     •    63 

He  howerer  eoniidera  it  at  a  hydrurei  of  a  compound 
bate  which  he  calls  mereapium,  preMimed  to  oontiat  of  five 
equiralentt  of  hydroeen  5,  four  equivalenti  of  carbon  24» 
and  two  equivalents  <»  sulphur  32  =  61. 

When  mercaptan  is  made  to  act  upon  potassium,  mereap 
tide  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  one  eqmvalent  of  hydrogen 
is  evolved ;  the  constitution  therefore  of  mercaptum  and 
nercaptan  is  analogous  to  that  of  eyanogen  and  nydrocya- 
nieaeid^  „     ^ 

MSRCAIOR,  GERARD  (whose  real  name  was  Kauf- 
man, of  which  M§rcator  is  the  Latin  equivalent),  was  bom 
at  Rupelmonde  in  East  Flanders,  in  the  year  1512.  He 
applied  himself  with  great  indusn7  to  the  sciences  of  geo- 
graphy and  mathematics,  and  was  patronised  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  appointed,  in  1562,  cosmographer  to  the 
duke  of  Juliers.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  method  of  geo- 
graphical projection  now  usually  emptoyed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  nautical  maps,  in  conse<^uenoe  of  his  having  first 
represented  the  meridians  by  ecjuidistant  parallel  lines,  and 
the  parallels  of  latitude  by  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to 
the  meridian,  but  he  did  not  know  the  disUnce  which 
ought  to  separate  these  parallels.  Nicholas  Mercator  is 
said  to  have  discovered  the  law  which  rM;ulates  these  dis- 
tances ;  but  the  Enelish  mathematicians  having  refused  to 
pay  for  the  promulgation  of  his  discovery  by  accepting  a 
pecuniary  challenge  which  he  is  said  to  have  proposea  to 
them,  he  died  without  c«toimunicating  it  even  to  his  friends. 
The  credit  of  first  investigating  the  principles  of  that  pro- 
jection, and  applying  them  to  the  piuposes  of  navigation, 
appears  to  be  due  to  Edward  Wright.  Gerard  Mercator  died 
at  Doesburg,  Dec.  2,  1594.  His  published  works  are  enti- 
tled '  De  Usu  Annuli  Astronomiei,'  Louvain,  1552 ;  *  Chro- 
nologia,*  Cologne,  166S.  toL ;  *Tabul«GeoerapbicsB,' Cologne, 
1576,  foL;  'Harmonia  Evaiyelistarum/  Doesburg,  1592, 
410.  His  maps  were  collected  in  one  vdume,  4to.,  in  1 594 ; 
and  another  edition  was  published  in  1623,  containing  156 
maps. 

(Hutton's  Mathematical  DieOonary  ;  Montvda,  Hutoire 
dei  Matkimatiquei ;  Robertson's  DuMrto/ton  on  the  Rw 
md  Progre$i  of  Naeigation.) 

MERCATOR,  NICHOLAS  (whose  real  name  was  Ntcbo- 
las  Kauffman),  was  bom  at  Holstein,  in  Denmark,  in  1640. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  enga^d  in  a  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  principal  geometricians  of  Denmark,  Italy,  and 
England,  in  1660  he  came  to  England;  and  shortly  after 
the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  The  oate  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hutton,  it  took  place  in  England  in  the 
year  1690  {Mathematical  Traetih  or  in  1694  {Mathematical 
Dictionary) ;  but,  aceording  to  Weiss  {Biof.  Umven.y,  be 
died  at  Pans,  February,  1687.  The  reputation  of  Mercator 
rests  principally  upon  a  method,  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
whereby  the  area  of  the  spaces  comprised  between  the  by- 
perbola  and  its  asymptote  may  be  determined  arithmeti- 
cally to  any  degree  of  approximation  required ;  and  ««pon 
the  application  of  this  method  to  the  construction  of  log- 
arithmic tables.  It  had  been  shown,  as  early  as  the 
vear  1647,  by  Gregory  St.  Vincent,  and  subsequently  by 
Mersenne,  that  these  areas,  if  they  could  be  computed, 
would  give  the  logarithms  of  the  corresponding  abscissn 
measured  along  the  asymptote.  [Logarithms!]  It  was 
also  known  that  in  the  equilateral  hjrperbola  whose  semi- 
axis  M  V2,  the  relation  between  the  ordinate  and  abscissa 

was  expressed  by  the  equation  y  b  TX^;  ^^^  Wallis  had 

shown  in  his  '  Anthmetica  Infinitorum,'  published  in  1655, 
that  if  the  equation  of  a  curve  be  represented  by  y  s  14- 
x+  OE*  +  ai^4-»  &c,  its  area  would  be  correctly  expressed 

by  the  infinite  series  «  +  •-  +^+.  Ste.    Wallis  however, 
2        3 

although  his  attention  had  been  particularly  directed  to 
the  subject,  did  not  observe  tbe  almost  obvious  analogy 
between  the  equations  y  =  1  +x+a^  +,  Sec,  and  y=s 

TTw  **  he  could  not  have  failed  to  do,  had  be  chanced  to 


perform  the  simple'division  indicated  by  the  fractioo  I'Vp 

for  he  would  then  have  seen  that  the  latter  equation  w«a 
identical  with  y  =5  I- x  +  Jt"-«" +,«te.  Meitalar  par- 
formed  this  division,  and  moreover  deaeribue  the  aavecal 
steps  of  the  operation  with  such  minuteness,  thai  one  might 
almost  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  first  operation  of  the  kind 
that  had  at  that  time  been  effected.  He  then  proeeeded  to 
determine  the  required  area,  by  considering  it  made  up  of  a 
number  of  ordinates  very  near  to  each  other,  which  method 
Kepler  had  previously  employed  in  approximating  to  tbe 


area  of  a  planet's  orbit,  and  m  this  way  he  correctly  mfocrsd 

•     absciMa  1-t-x,  r   " 


thai  is. 


that  the  area  corresponding  to  the 

the hypeibolio logarithm  of  1-fx, was dP-^  '^'T^*  *** 

These  investigations  were  published  by  Mercator  in  164a» 

in  a  work  entitled  *  Logaritbmotechnia,  sive  metbodaa  eo»- 
struendi  logarithmos  nova,  aocurata  et  fooilis,'  4to.,  Loo- 
don.  Wallis,  who  soon  improved  upon  this  method,  snyi^ 
when  speaking  of  the  work  in  a  letter  addrssssd  to  Lard 
Viscount  Brounker,  *  With  this  book,  which  has  jnal  ap- 
peared, I  was  so  much  pleased,  that  I  oonld  notqoit  it  watil 
I  had  completed  its  pemsaL  The  doctrine  by  which  the 
logarithms  may  be  expeditiously  constructed  is  perspieooasly 
and  ingeniously  treated.*    {Ph$L  Trane^  1668.) 

Mercator  has  been  charged  with  dishonourably  appro- 
priating the  discoveries  of  others,  and  with  meanly  with- 
nolding  the  publication  of  some  which  really  belonsed  to 
him.  TMbrcator,  Gbeabo.]  In  the'  Philosopfaice]  Ttana- 
actions^  for  1670,  there  is  a  paper  by  him,  entitled  '  Con- 
siderations concerning  the  Geometric  and  Direct  Method  of 
Siguier  Cassini  for  finding  the  Apogees,  Bxcentricities^  and 
Anomalies  of  the  Planets/ besides  which  he  has  left  the  fol- 
lowing works:— 'Cosmomphia,*Danxig,  1651,  12mo;  'Ra- 
tiones  Mathematics  subductse,*  Copen.,  1653,  4to.;  *De 
Emendatione  Annuft  dtatribm  du».  quibus  expoountar  el 
demonstrantur  Cydi  Solis  et  Lun»,'  4lo. ;  *  Hypofheaie  Aa- 
tronomica  nova  et  consensus  ejus  cum  observationibaSto* 
Lond.,  1664.  foL ;  '  Institutionum  Astrooomiearaa  lAri 
duo,'  Lond.,  1676,  8vo. ;  '  Euclidis  Elementa  Oeomeliiei^* 
Loud.,  1678,  12roo. 

(Hutton's  Mathematical  Tracti;  Montnda,  HisL  dee 
Mathem,;  Biog,  Umv,} 

MERCATOR*S  PROJECTION.  It  is  our  olneel  ta 
this  article  to  endeavour  to  describe  the  projection,  the  nae 
of  which  constitutes  the  principal  difference  between  the 
methods  of  travelling  by  land  and  bv  sea,  in  such  a  maoMr 
as  rather  to  give  information  to  toe  landsman  than  the 
rules  by  which  the  mariner  is  guided.  Perhaps  there  is  ne 
point  of  navigation  on  which  a  person  who  is  neither  a  sea- 
man nor  a  mathematician  has  so  little  chance  of  gaining 
anyinformation  from  popular  works. 

We  shall  suppose  tM  ship  a  mathematical  point  in  eosa- 
pariKon  with  the  earth,  and  imagine  the  whole  of  the  laiter 
to  be  covered  by  sea.  Also  let  the  ship  be  always  sadiag 
before  the  wind,  and  no  allowance  for  leeway  or  curreou  i* 
be  necessary.  Throw  out  also  the  variation  of  the  compaiB^ 
that  is,  suppose  the  needle  alwavs  to  point  doe  north. 

A  ship  thus  circumstanced,  if  it  should  continue  aading 
due  north,  would  in  time  reach  the  north  pole  on  a  meridws 
circle  of  the  sphere,  on  which,  if  it  still  kept  its  coutic.  it 
would  proceed  due  south,  and  would  at  last  reach  tbe  sooth 
pole :  such  a  ship  would  never  change  its  longitude,  exeeel 
at  the  moment  of  passing  either  pole,  when  the  kMogttadr 


would  alter  at  once  by  180  degrees^  If  however  the  ' 
sailed  continually  doe  east  or  due  west,  it  would  sail ' 
small  circle  of  the  sphere,  being  always  at  the  same  disAanet 
firom  the  pole,  and  always  in  the  same  latitude.  In  the 
first  case  the  diifferences  of  latitude  would  give  the  dislanfs 
sailed  over,  at  the  rate  of  60  nautical  milea  to  a  degree ;  la 
the  second  case,  tbe  differences  of  longitude,  redneed  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  results  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the 
latitude,  would  serve  the  same  purpose. 

But  suppose  that  the  vesael  took  an  intormediate  < 
say  north-east.  It  would  not  sail  on  any  circle  of  the  1 
great  or  small ;  for  by  hypothesis  the  line  of  the  ood 
always  making  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  meridian ; 
and  there  is  no  circle  (unless  it  be  the  meridian  itselt  or  a 
parallel  of  latitude,  the  equator  induded)  which  a]v«v% 
makes  the  same  angle  with  the  meridian.  Neither  coold 
the  vessel,  keeping  such  a  course,  reach  the  pc^ ;  te  ai 
the  moment  when  it  touches  the  pole,  it  is  sailing  north 
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wu«>^»«i  by  hypothesis  it  is  always  saihng  north-east.  The 
Iket  i%  thiU  a  eurre  which  makes  equal  angles  with  all  me- 
ridians must  be  a  spiral  which  approaches  the  pole,  en- 
cirding  it  with  an  infinite  number  of  folds,  but  never  ac- 
tually reaching  it,  as  in  the  following  diagram,  in  which  the 
curve  I,  C  2, 3, 4,  &c.,  is  that  on  which  a  ship  would  sail  from 
1  towards  the  north  pole  on  a  course  east-north-east,  and  the 
curve  1, 5,6,7,8,&c^is  that  of  a  course  west-south-west  towards 
the  tooth  pole.  The  dotted  part  of  the  figure  is  supposed 
to  be  on  the  other,  or  the  invisible,  side  of  the  sphere.  A 
ship  saUing  fcom  A  to  B  over  A  C  B,  keeps  one  course;  but 
were  it  to  sail  over  the  great  circle  A  D  B,  the  course  must 
be  perpetoaUy  altering. 

N9rth  P9t€, 


The  spiral  A CB  is  the  only  one  on  which  a  ship  should 
•ail  directly  ftt>m  A  to  B,  though  there  is  an  infinite  Dum- 
ber <rf  Bodi  curves  which  pass  through  both  A  and  B,  the 
reasou  being,  that  in  every  other  spiral  except  AB  one  or 
more  comidete  circuits  in  longitude  must  be  made,  and  the 
ship  would  eome  again  to  the  meridian  passing  through  A 
belbre  it  reaches  B.    In  the  same  manner  a  spiral  might  be 


found,  passing  through  A  and  B,  which  cuts  the  meridian 
of  A  five  hundred  times  before  it  passes  through  B.  Of 
course  the  shortest  course  is  always  preferred ;  and  it  is  the 
object  of  Mercator*s  projection  to  lay  down  such  a  map  of 
the  world  that  the  straight  line  joining  two  points  shall  htf 
the  map  of  the  course  which  must  be  followed  in  order  to 
sail  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  most  direct  manner, 
consistently  with  always  keeping  the  same  point  of  the 
compass. 

The  spirals  above  described  are  called  loxodromic  spirals, 
or  rhumb  lines,  and  under  the  latter  term  their  mathemati- 
cal properties  are  explained.  Our  present  object  is  to 
turn  the  slobe  into  one  of  Mercator's  maps,  m  a  manner 
which  will  give  the  unmathematical  reader  some  idea  of 
its  construction.  For  this  purpose  suppose  the  map  of  the 
world  to  be  painted  on  the  globe,  and  lei  \}\e  globe  be  made 
of  a  thin  and  very  elastic  material.  Lst  the  elasticity  of 
this  material  increase  as  we  go  towards  either  pole,  and  so 
rapidly  that  it  becomes  as  great  as  we  please  at  and  near 
the  poles.  Let  the  equator  E  Q  be  immoveably  connected 
with  the  internal  centre  (supposed  fixed)  of  the  globe.  If 
then  the  north  and  south  poles  be  pulled  away  from  the 
equator,  the  thin  membrane  of  the  sphere  will  be  extended ; 
and  if  the  pull  be  continued  until  the  poles  are  sufficiently 
distant,  a  laige  portion  of  the  sphere  on  each  side  of  the 
equator  will  assume  a  cylindrical  form,  or  one  nearly  cylin- 
dncal ;  and  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  upper  parts  will 
cause  the  small  folds  of  the  different  spirals  to  be  much 
more  extended  than  the  larger  ones,  so  as  to  become  equal 
to  them.  Let  the  mathematical  hypothesis  imnUed  in  the 
preceding  be  carried  to  its  extreme  limit,  that  is,  let  the  poles 
be  pulled  to  an  infinite  distance ;  and  let  the  law  or  the 
elasticity  be  such,  that  the  several  loxodromic  spirals  shall 
have  precisely  similar  successive  folds  on  the  resulting  cy- 
linder, that  is,  let  them  take  a  regular  screw-like  form.  The 
meridians  will  then  all  become  straight  lines  parallel  to 
one  another;  and  if  the  membrane  be  then  fixed  in  its  cy- 
lindrical shape,  that  is,  if  it  lose  its  elasticity,  and  if  one  of 
the  meridians  be  slit  all  the  way  down,  and  the  cylinder 
unrolled  into  a  plane,  we  shall  have  before  us  Mercator*s 
projection,  as  shown  in  the  following  diagram.  The  decrees 
of  longitude  remain  everywhere  the  same,  those  of  latttudo 
increase  sensibly.  The  map  goes  up  to  80**  of  latitude,  and 
any  part  of  the  remaining  10"  might  be  drawn;  but  no 
space  would  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  the  remainder. 
Any  two  points,  A  and  B,  being  given,  the  line  A  B  joining 
them  points  out,  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  meridians 
look  towards  the  north,  the  most  direct  course  on  which  a 
ship  can  sail  from  one  to  the  other :  if  a  compass  were  placed 
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tt  A,  then  A  B  would  sliow,  A  K  being  the  north  direction, 
the  point  of  the  compass  on  which  to  steer.  Again,  from 
C  to  D  the  most  direct  course  is  on  the  dark  line  CD;  but 
C  E.  B  D,  is  another  way  of  coming  to  the  same  point.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  extreme  lines  on  the  rij^ht  and 
left  represent  the  same  meridian,  as  they  coincided  before 
the  cylinder  was  divided  for  the  purpose  of  being  unrolled. 

It  thus  appears  that  we  have  a  map  on  which  the  sailing 
course  between  any  two  nlaces  is  found  by  simply  drawing 
a  right  line.  Another  aavantage,  depending  upon  the  na* 
ture  of  the  rhumb  line  however,  and  not  on  the  projection, 
is  the  simplicity  of  the  rule  by  which  the  distance  sailed 
can  be  determined.    This  is  pointed  out  in  Rhumb-Li nb. 

The  preceding  is  Mercator*s  projection  of  the  whole  360 
degrees  of  longitude  up  to  80  degrees  of  latitude.  A  chart, 
as  in  other  cases,  is  a  part  of  tne  projection,  enlarged  to 
a  convenient  size. 

MERCENAHIA,  Schumacher's  name  for  the  Fenus 
mercenaria  of  authors,  which  passes  current  as  money, 
under  the  name  of  Wampum,  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America.    [Vbnerid^.] 

MERCIA.    [England.] 

MERCURY,  or  QUICKSILVER.  This  metal,  which 
possesses  the  remarlcable  property  of  being  fluid  at  usual 
temperatures,  has  been  known  from  the  remotest  ages. 
Although  it  is  met  with  in  very  large  ouantitv,  yet  the 
mines  occur  in  comparatively  few  places;  those  of  Almaden 
in  Spain,  and  Idria  in  Carniola,  are  the  most  important. 
There  are  however  mines  of  this  metal  in  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, and  the  district  of  Deux  Fonts  in  Germany.  Mer- 
cury has  been  obtained  for  a  very  long  time  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  although  the  amount  of  the  produce  is  unknown, 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  it  is  considerable ;  it  \ji  also 
found  at  Huancavelica  in  Peru. 

Mercury  is  always  obtained  from  cinnabar,  which  is  a 
bisulphuret  of  the  metal;  it  is  found  in  the  red-sandstone 
associated  with  coal  at  Almaden ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  district 
of  Deux  Fonts,  the  cinnabar  occurs  in  the  subordinate  por- 
phyries ;  and  at  Idria  it  is  found  in  the  subordinate  bitu- 
minous schist,  but  rarely  in  limestone  itself. 

The  cinnabar  which  is  found  in  coal-sandstone  is  often 
accompanied  with  argillaceous  and  bituminous  schist, 
and  imprinted  with  fishes  and  plants ;  oHen  with  combusti- 
ble fossils,  and  sometimes  even  intimately  mixed  with  coal. 

Flinv  states  (xxxiii.  7)  that  Callias,  an  Athenian,  disco- 
vered tne  preparation  of  vermilion,  or  cinnabar,  B.C.  605.  He 
also  mentions  the  mines  of  Almaden  [Almaden]  as  pro- 
ducing in  his  time  10,000  Roman  pounds  annually;  but 
this  was  not  the  amount  which  the  mines  could  have  pro- 
duced, for  the  supply  was  purposely  limited.  Le  Flay,  a 
French  geoloeist,  who  visited  Almaden  in  1833,  describes 
the  mines  as  being  richer  than  at  any  former  period,  fur- 
nishing annually  nearly  2,244,000  pounds  of  mercury. 
About  700  workmen  are  employed  underground,  and  200 
in  the  operations  connected  with  the  extraction  of  the  metal 
from  the  ore  at  the  surface. 

Formerly  mercury  was  imported  in  packages  of  fiAy  or 
sixty  pounds  weight ;  the  metal  was  poured  into  a  fresh 
sheep-skin,  from  which  the  wool  was  taken  off,  the  ends 
were  tied  tight,  and  the  sort  of  bag  thus  made  was  enclosed 
in  a  second  skin,  and  that  in  a  third,  and  three  or  four  bags 
were  packed  in  close  barrels.  Of  late  years  however  mer- 
cury has  been  brought  to  this  country  in  wruught-iron  bottles. 

Various  processes  are  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  separat- 
ing the  mercury  from  the  ore,  all  of  which  depend  upon 
the  volatility  of  the  metal,  its  conversion  into  vapour  in  dis- 
tilling vessels  or  retorts,  and  its  condensation  by  cold.  In 
order  to  separate  the  sulphur  from  the  metal,  either  iron  or 
lime  may  be  emploved ;  the  first  forms  sulphuret  of  iron, 
and  the  latter  of  calcium,  with  the  sulphur,  and  the  metal 
is  thus  set  free,  volatilized,  and  condensed.  The  retorts  em- 
ploved are  made  of  cast  or  sheet  iron,  or  earthenware. 

According  to  Dumas  the  following  mines  yield  annu- 
ally the  annexed  number  of  quintals  of  mereury  (a  quintal 
is  108  lbs.  avoirdupois  nearly) :~ 

Almaden     •         .         25.000       to      32,000 
Idria  .         .  .  6,000  10,000 

KKanial  '  ^"^ 

Deux  Punts  .  400  500 

Palatinate    .  «  I8U  200 

UuantaTclica  .  3.000  3,000 


35,280 


46,400 


We  may  perhaps  reckon  the  average  at  about  2000  tooA. 

The  properties  of  mercury  are,  that  it  is  fluid,  of  a  silveiy 
white  colour,  and  possesses  a  high  degree  of  lustre ;  it  m 
inodorous,  tasteless,  unacted  upon  or  very  slightlv  by  expo- 
sure to  air  at  common  temperatures,  and  not  at  all  hj  wmtcr 
at  any  temperature.  The  specific  gravity  of  mercury  is 
about  13*568.  It  boils  at  670^ ;  the  density  of  iU  vapour  » 
6*976 ;  and  yet,  as  shown  by  FriesUey,  it  vaporises  at  eommoa 
temperatures,  and  Faraday  has  confirmed  the  obser^mtioo. 
At  40**  below  Zero,  mercury  becomes  solid,  crystallites  la 
octohedrons,  and  gives  a  aull  sound  like  lead;  at  the  mo- 
ment of  congelation  it  contracts  considerably;  for  while  its 
density  at  47**  is  13*545,  that  of  frosen  mercury  is  15*€lt ; 
when  in  this  state  it  is  malleable,  and  may  be  cut  with  a 
knife. 

Mercury  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity  and  of  beet« 
but  its  capacity  for  heat  is  extremely  small ;  it  expanda  uni- 
formly at  all  temperatures  between  its  boiling  arid  fhwxing 
Jioints.  When  mercury  is  pure  it  assumes  the  sptieriral 
brm  in  small  portions,  but  when  it  contains  other  metals, 
it  forms  into  long  strin ;  a  very  minute  admixture  ta  soA- 
cient  to  produce  this  effect;  when  thus  impure  it  mutt  be 
subiectea  to  distillation,  bv  which  the  mercury  is  volatiliied* 
and  the  metals  mixed  with  it  remain ;  or  it  may  be  puiiAcd 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  more  oxidizable  metals  by 
agitation  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Orbs  of  Mbrcury. — Native  if-wciiry.— Thia  occurs  ia 
but  few  places,  and  is  met  with  in  small  cracks  or  crevieea  ef 
the  rocks  in  which  the  common  ore  occurs,  and  is  freqoeiitly 
accompanied  by  red  silver. 

The  principal  localities  are  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  Idria 
in  Carniola;  some  is  also  met  with  in  the  Palatinate. 

Chloride  qfMercurp  {Horn  Mercury;  Bammerite;  Mm- 
riaie  qf  Mercury)  occurs  crystallized  and  in  tubercular 
crusts.  Primary  form  a  square  prism.  Cleavage  panllel 
to  the  lateral  faces  and  the  diagonal  planes  of  the  primary 
form ;  the  latter  are  the  more  brilliant  Fracture  ounrbo^ 
dal.  Hardness  1*0  to  2*0.  Readily  scratched  with  the 
knife.  Colour  pearl  grey,  or  yellowish  grey.  Lustre 
adamantine.     Translucent.    Specific  gravity  6*482. 

Heated  by  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  entirely  \olalilixed,  and  il 
yields  by  anal)  sis 

Chlorine         14*89 
Mercury        85*11 

100- 

Occurs  principally  at  Moschelandsberg  in  Deux  Fonts, 
but  is  also  met  with  in  Spain,  Bohemia,  and  the  Palatinate 

Cinnabar;  VermHon;  Bimlphuret  qf  Mercury  .^Thv 
is  the  common  ore  of  the  metal.  Occurs  crystallixed  and 
massive.  Primary  form  of  the  crystal  an  acute  rhomboid. 
Cleavage  easy,  parallel  to  the  lateral  faces  of  a  regular  bex- 
bedral  prism.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Uaidnea  20  to  2*5. 
Colour  carmine  red.  Lustre  adamantine,  approaching  me- 
talUc.  Opaque,  translucent,  transparent.  Specific  gravity 
8*098. 

Heated  by  the  blow-pipe,  whitens  a  niece  of  copper  beld 
over  it  Unacted  upon  by  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
readily  by  a  mixture  of  them. 

It  occurs  in  the  places  which  have  been  mentioned ;  aa 
Almaden,  Idria,  &c. 

Massive  Fari>/i>«.~ Amorphous.  Structure  granular, 
compact.    Fibrous  and  pulverulent. 

Analy-sis  by  Klaproth  :— 

Sulphur        14*25 
Mercury        85* 

99-25 

Native  Amalgam, — Occurs  crystallixed  and  inasaitw 
Primary  form  a  cube.  Cleavage  indicating  the  form  of  a 
rhombic  dodecahedron.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardoeaa 
3*0  to  3*5.  Scratches  gypsum ;  is  scratched  by  ttuor-spar. 
Colour  silver  white.  Lustre  bright  metallic  Opaque.  Spe- 
cific gravity  14' 119. 

When  heated  by  the  blowpipe,  the  mercury  is  volaUliied» 
and  the  silver  remains  in  the  meUillic  state. 

Analysis  by  ' 

KUpioth.  ConU*r. 

Mercury  64  72*5 

Silver  36  27*5 


100 


100* 
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Manive  Variety,  —  Amorphous.  Structure  compact. 
Sometimes  semi-tluid  by  mixture  with  excess  of-  mercury. 
Found  in  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Hungary,  the  Palati- 
nate, &C. 

Iodide  of  Mercury  occurs  in  spots  of  a  fine  lemon-yellow 
eolour  in  the  variegated  sandstone  of  Casas  Viejas,  Mexico. 
When  exposed  either  to  the  air  or  ammonia  it  becomes 
black. 

Gaseous  Cohbiicattons. — We  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  action  of  the  elementary  gaseous  bodies  upon  this 
metal. 

Oxygen  and  Mercury  combine  to  fbrm  two  compounds, 
the  protoxide  and  binoxide;  they  have  however  but  little 
affinity  for  each  other,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  com- 
bination takes  place  between  them,  even  when  the  metal  is 
exposed  to  and  long  agitated  with  moist  air  at  common  tem- 
peratures. The  protoxide  of  mercury  may  be  formed  in 
several  modes :  when,  for  example,  potash,  soda,  or  lime- 
water  is  added  to  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury,  or 
to  protochloride  of  mercury,  protoxide  of  mercury  is  sepa- 
rated- Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  nearly  black,  insoluble  in 
water  and  the  alkalis,  but  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid ;  it 
decomposes  and  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  water 
and  protochloride  of  mercury  being  formed.  With  sulphuric 
add  ii  forms  an  insoluble  salt.  It  is  totally  volatilized  by 
heat ;  and  even  by  being  kept  out  of  the  action  of  light  is 
apt  to  separate  into  mercury  and  peroxide.  It  is  directed 
to  be  prepared  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  under  the 
name  of  Iwdrargyri  oxyditm. 

Protoxide  of  mercury  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  •         8 

Oneequivalent  of  mercury  •     202 

Equivalent  .  210 
Binoxide  or  Peroxide  qf  Mercury. — ^This  may  be  pro- 
pared  by  several  processes ;  the  simplest  is  that  of  exposing 
the  metal  nearly  at  its  boiling  point  to  the  action  of  atmo- 
jjpheric  air;  it  then  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a 
dark  red  crystalline  substance,  formerly  used  in  medicine 
under  the  name  of  Mercurius  preecipitatus  per  se.  It  is 
inodorouSfc  acrid  to  the  taste,  ana  is  said  to  be  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water.  At  a  red  heat  it  is  decomposed,  the  mercury 
returns  to  the  metallic  state,  and  oxygen  gas  is  evolved ; 
the  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  some  other  acids  readily  dis- 
solve it,  and  the  solutions  formed  are  decomposed  by  potash, 
hydrated  binoxide  of  mercury  of  an  orange  colour  being 
precipitated. 

This  oxide  may  also  be  procured  by  dissolving  mercury  in 
nitric  acid,  and  decomposing  the  nitrate  formed,  by  the  action 
of  heat ;  and  also  by  decomposing  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
by  the  addition  of  potash  to  the  solution.  As  procured  by 
the  ftjrmer  of  these  modes  it  is  called  in  the  London  Phar- 
macopcBia  hfdrargyri  nitrico-oxydum ;  it  has  a  bright 
red  colour  and  a  crystalline  appearance :  when  obtained  by 
decomposing  tbe  bichloride  of  mercurv  it  is  less  brilliant, 
and  is  more  of  an  orange  colour,  ana  is  the  hydrargyri 
binoxydum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
f^noxide  of  mercury  is  composed  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen  •       16 

One  equivalent  of  mercury  .     202 

Equivalent         .     218 
Azote  and  Mercury,  and  Hydrogen  and  Mercury,  do  not 
combine. 

CAimtns  and  Mercury  form  two  compounds  of  very  great 
importance  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  the  chloride  or 
protocblor^e  being  the  substance  usually  called  calomel, 
and  the  perchbride  or  bichloride  that  which  is  commonly 
tenned  corrosive  sublimate. 

Chioride  or  Protochloride  qf  Mercury  (Calomel)  may  be 
obtained  in  sereral  ways  1st,  by  heating  the  metal  in  the 
gas ;  the  residue,  after  washing,  is  the  protochloride ;  2nd, 
by  adding  a  chloride,  as  common  salt,  to  a  solution  of 
proton ftrmte  of  mercury,  in  which  case  the  chloride  of 
mtrenry  is  precipitated;  3rd,  by  adding  the  protoxide  of 
memny  to  nydrochloric  acid,  the  results  are  chloride  of 
mercury  and  water;  lastly,  there  is  the  process  of  the 
narmwcopisiti,  which  is  the  best,  and  tins  consists  in  heat- 
ing tof^iber  common  salt,  mercury,  and  its  bipersulphate ; 
the  results  are,  that  when  submitted  to  sublimation  sulphate 
of  «oda  remains,  and  the  chloride  of  mercury  formed  is 
faporiied  and  condensed.  It  is  the  hydrargyri  chloridum 
pf  the  PharmacopoBia.    The  properties  of  chloride  or  proto- 


chloride of  mercury  are,  that  when  procured  by  precipitation 
it  is  a  white  pulverulent  substance,  whereas  that  ootained 
by  sublimation  is  crystalline,  hard,  and  dense;  its  specific 
gravity  is  7' 175;  it  is  colourless,  inodorous,  insipid,  and 
sometimes  regular  crystals  are  observed,  the  primary  form 
of  which  is  a  square  prism ;  by  long  exposure  to  light  it 
becomes  of  a  rather  dark  colour,  owing  to  incipient  dec-om- 
position.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  not  readily  acted 
upon  by  dilute  acids,  and  is  decomposed  by  lime-water,  potash, 
and  soda,  protoxide  of  mercuiy  being  separated.  It  is 
totally  volatilised  by  heat 

Protochloride  of  mercury  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  •       36 

One  equivalent  of  mercury  •     202 

Equivalent       •     238 

Bichloride  or  Perchloride  qf  Mercury  (Corrosive  Stdtli- 
mate)  may  also  be  formed  by  several  processes.  When,  for 
example,  the  metal  is  heated  in  the  gas,  the  soluble  portion 
resulting  from  their  action  is  bichloride  of  mercury ;  it  may 
be  formed  by  dissolving  the  binoxide  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  results  being  water,  and  the  bichloride,  which  crystallizes 
when  the  solution  is  sufficiently  evaporated;  lastly,  it  is 
best  formed  by  the  process  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  which 
consists  in  heating  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium  and 
bipersulphate  of  mercury,  by  which  sulphate  of  soda  and 
bichloride  of  mercury  are  formed ;  the  latter  rises  in  vapour, 
and  is  condensed  in  the  upper  and  cool  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus. 

The  properties  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  the  hydrargyri 
bichloridwn  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  are,  that  it  is  a  white 
semi-transparent  crystalline  mass,  and  perfect  crystals  are 
occasionally  obtainable,  the  primary  form  of  which  appears 
to  be  a  right  rhombic  prism.  This  substance  is  inodorous, 
its  taste  is  nauseous  and  acrid,  and  it  is  a  violent  poison. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  5*200;  water  at  6 0*^  dissolves  rather 
more  than  one- twentieth,  and  boiling  water  one-third  of  its 
weight.  Light  has  no  action  upon  this  salt,  but  it  partially 
decomposes  the  aqueous  solution,  chloride  of  mercury  being 
precipitated.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  sether,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  solution  of  hydrochloi*ate  of  ammonia,  than 
in  water.  1 1  is  totally  volatilized  by  heat.  Lime-water,  pot- 
ash, and  soda,  added  to  a  solution  of  this  salt,  precipitate 
yellow  hydrated  binoxide  of  mercury ;  but  carbonate  of  lime 
decomposes  it  only  partially,  a  deep  red-coloured  crystalline 
substance  being  thrown  down,  which  is  oxychloride  of  mer- 
cury. Ammonia  throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
called  in  the  Pharmacopceia  hydrargyri  ammonio-chlo-* 
ridum. 

Cyanogen  and  Mercury  combine  to  form  one  compound, 
which  is  a  bicyanide ;  it  is  prepared  by  boiling  together  in 
water,  Prussian-blue  and  binoxide  of  mercurv,  which 
act  upon  each  other  though  neither  is  soluble.  By  evapo- 
rating the  solution  the  bicyanide  is  obtained  in  colourless 
crystals,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  a  right  square  prism; 
this  salt  has  a  metallic  taste,  is  poisonous,  much  more  solu- 
ble in  hot  than  cold  water,  and  but  sparingly  taken  up  by 
alcohol.  By  heat  it  is  decomposed,  and  cyanogen  gas  is 
obtained.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  without  decomposition, 
but  it  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  the  for-* 
mation  of  bichloride-- of  mercury.  The  affinity  between 
cyanogen  and  mercury  is  so  strong,  that  its  solution,  unlike 
that  of  any  other  mercurial  compound,  is  not  decomposed 
by  the  alkalis;  but  liydrosulphuric  acid  and  the  hydrq^ 
sulphates  readily  produce  this  effect.  It  is  contained  in  tho 
London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Bicyanide  of  mercury  is  composed  of 

Two  equivalents  of  cyanogen     •  52 

One  equivalent  of  mercury         •        202 

Equivalent        254 

Fluorine  and  Mercury.^Vf  hen  hydrofluoric  acid  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury,  no  precipitation 
takes  place,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  a  prototluoride  of 
the  metal  has  been  yet  obtained.  If  however  the  acid  be 
added  to  binoxide  of  mercury,  an  orange-coloured  compound 
is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  by 
evaporation  yields  yellowish  prismatic  crystals,  which  appear 
to  be  perfluoride  of  mercury. 

Bromine,  the  only  elementary  fluid  known  except  mer^ 
cury,  unites  with  it  to  form  two  compounds. 
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Bromide  or  Protobromide  qf  Mercury  b  procured  by 
nixing  ■oluUont  of  bromide  of  potaiuuu  end  protonitrmte  of 
meroury ;  a  white  curdy  precipitate  ia  obtained,  which  u 
inioluble  in  water. 

*  Bibromide  qf  Mercury  it  prepared  by  treating  the  metal 
with  bromine  and  water.  Tnis  fait  it  toluble  in  water,  and 
the  tolution  yieldt  oolourleat  cryittalt,  which  are  distolved  by 
alcohol;  thit  talt  it  decomposed  by  nitric  and  tulpburic 
acidt.  Neither  of  these  talU  it  applied  to  any  particular 
Qte. 

Solid  CouBiVAnovt^-^NofHnetaliic  elementary  eolide 
and  Mercury  mottly  combine,  but — 

Carbon  and  Mercury  do  not  form  any  compound.  t 

Sulphur  and  Mercury  unite  in  two  nroportiont,  forming 
the  tulphuret  or  prototulphuret  and  the  bi-tulphuretor  per- 
tulphuret  of  mercury.  When  tulphur  and  mercury  are 
triturated  together  they  form  a  black  mixture,  which  it 
uted  in  medicine,  and  wat  formerly  called  JEtkiope  mineral; 
thit  howerer  it  not  a  definite  compound  of  the  elementt. 

Protoeulpkurei  qf  Mercury  it  eatily  obtained  by  patting  a 
eurrent  of  hydroaulphuric  add  gat  into  a  tolution  of  proto- 
nitrate  of  mercury ;  a  black  pointer  it  precipitated,  which  it 
intoluble  in  water,  totally  volatilized  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  it  by  nitric  acid  converted  into  a  tulphate.  It  oontittt 
of— 

One  equivalent  of  tulphur  •      16 

One  equivalent  of  mercury  •    802 

Equivalent  •  218 
Biiulphuret  qf  Mercury;  Cinnabar;  Vermilion. — It 
bat  been  aheady  ttated  that  thit  it  the  principal  ore  of 
mercury.  It  it  procured  artificially  b^  heating  tulphur  with 
eight  timet  itt  weight  of  mercury  in  an  iron  vettel ;  the 
compound  formed  it  then  subjected  to  tublimation.  The 
tublimate  it  a  compact,  deep  red,  cryttalline  mast,  which, 
when  reduced  to  powder,  it  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour.  It 
it  inodorout,  insipid,  intoluble  ia  water,  and  unalterable  by 
expoture  to  the  air ;  it  it  totally  vaporised  by  heat,  and  it 
decomposed  when  heated  with  some  of  the  motals,  and  also 
by  distillation  with  lime,  notath,  or  soda. 

When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid  is 
evolved,  and  a  sulphate  of  mercury  is  formed ;  it  is  inso- 
luble either  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  when  they  are 
mixed  the  nascent  chlorine  which  is  evolved  decoropotet 
and  dissolves  the  bisulphuret,  even  without  the  assistance  of 
heat. 
Bisulphuret  of  mercury  is  composed  of 

Two  equivalents  of  sulpnur         •        32 
One  equivalent  of  mercury  •      202 

Equivalent        234 

Phoiphorui  and  Mercury  may  be  made  to  combine  by 
heating  phosphorus  with  tne  oxide  or  protosulpliuret  of 
mercury,  by  pasting  it  in  vapour  over  the  protochloride,  or 
photphuretted  hydrogen,  into  a  tolution  of  protonitrate  of 
mercury.  It  it  an  insoluble  substance,  and  has  a  black  or 
brown  appearance,  which  is  modified  by  the  mode  of  itt 
preparation. 

Iodine  and  Mercury  form  two  compoundt,  and  they  may 
be  formed  in  two  modes:  firtt,  by  the  mere  trituration  of 
the  equivalents  with  a  little  spirit  of  wine  in  a  mortar ;  and 
secondly,  by  adding  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to 
one  of  protonitrate  of  mercury  to  obtain  the  protiodide, 
and  of  pemitrate  of  mercury  to  prepare  the  biniomde.  The 
former  method  is  adopted  in  the  Pnarmacopceia. 

ProHodide  qfMereury  is  a  greenish-yellow  powder,  devoid 
of  smell,  and  insoluble  in  water.  By  the  agencv  of  light  or 
of  heat  it  is  apt  to  be  resolved  into  mercury  and  biniodide, 
but  when  quickly  heated  it  tubliroet  unchanged. 

Iodide  or  protiodide  of  mercury  it  composed  of 
One  equivalent  of  iodine  •         126 

One  equivalent  of  mercury        •        202 

Equivalent  328 
Biniodide  qfMereury,  especially  when  prepared  by  pro- 
cipitation,  it  of  a  fine  red  colour,  approaching  to  tcarlet ;  it 
fkuet  readily,  and  tublimet  in  rhombic  tcaly  cry ttalt,  which 
ara  at  firtt  yellow,  but  become  red  on  cooling.  Water  doet 
not  act  upon  it,  but  it  ia  toluble  in  alcohol  when  heated, 
and  alto  in  tome  aeida. 
It  is  compoted  of 


Two  equivalentt  of  iodine  25^ 

One  equivalent  of  meroury        •        Ifl 

Equivalent        454 
Selenium  and  Mercury,  The  prototeleniorot  it  a  tio^eolowad 
eompound,  which  tublimet  m  thining  tcales:  the  kaastt- 
niurot  is  obtained  by  fusing  the  protoSieleiuuraC  with  trie- 
num ;  it  is  a  srey  crystalline  matt. 

Metale  and  Mercury,  or  the  greater  numb«  of  tkaa, 
readily  combine;  other  metallic  oompoundt  are  t«Bi4 
aHoyt,  but  thote  which  contain  meroury  aro  called  aaAl- 
gamt.    [Amalqams.] 

Acids  and  Mxrcurt.— The  action  of  acidt  on  this  metal 
like  that  which  they  exert  on  others,  it  variout,  and  «f 
courte  dependt  upon  the  natura  of  the  add  and  the  power 
of  the  metal  in  attracting  oxygen. 

Nitric  Acid  and  Mercury. — It  it  a  well-known  hei  that 
concentrated  nitric  acid  acta  upon  very  few  metak,  and  il  a 
curiout  that  although  the  affinity  between  memtry  and 
oxygen  it  extromely  weak,  yet  thit  metal  decomposes  nitric 
acta  and  attracts  itt  oxygen,  even  at  common  tempermtnna: 
the  fluidity  of  the  metal  is  probably  the  cause  of  this  foeduy 
of  action.  A  solution  of  pemitrate  of  merotirT  is  tbwi  ob- 
tained, which,  if  it  crystallise  at  all,  does  so  with  great  dUM- 
culty ;  for  the  solution  may  be  eraporated  to  the  sp.gr.  S*M 
without  yielding  civstals. 

Protonitrate  qf  Mercury,  that  is,  nitrate  of  the  prolosida, 
it  readiljT  obtained  by  adiding  excess  of  the  metsl  to  tl» 
dilute  acid.  Action  readily  takes  place,  and  cryvtak  an 
formed  with  great  readiness.  There  is  no  protoxide  of  aay 
metal  which  forms  so  many  nitrates  as  that  of  metmuy ; 
they  are  at  present  very  imperfectly  known,  and  req[«are 
aniuvtit. 

The  cryttallixed  protonitratet  of  mercury  are  iBostly  de- 
composed by  water,  subprotonitrate  being  preetpitat^d  in 
an  insoluble  state. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  pcmitimto  of  omt- 
cury  can  scarcely  be  obtained  in  a  eryttalUoe  form. 

Hydrochloric  Add  and  Mercury  do  not  act  upon  ooek 
other  under  any  ciroumstances ;  when  howevor  the  pn«- 
oxide  is  added  to  the  acid,  protochloride  of  mercury  and 
water  are  formed ;  while  with  the  binoxide  of  mercury  y 
and  the  bichloride  are  procured. 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Mercury  do  not  aet  on  cooh 
without  the  asaistance  of  heat;  with  iU  the  add  is  < 
posed,  and  the  metal  converted  into  binoxide^  and  bipetanl- 
phale  of  mercury  is  formed. 

iVototii/;;Aato</ifm;firy  it  procured  by  adding  I 
acid  or  a  tulphate  to  protonitrate  of  mercury ;  a  white  ia 
luble  compound  it  precipitated,  which  it  not  spptied  to  any 
ute,  and  which  consistt  of 

One  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid       .  A9 

One  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  mercury    2 1  f 

Equivalent  8M 
Bipersulphate  of  Mercury,  obUmed,  at  just  dcambciL 
by  heating  together  the  acid  and  metal,  it  a  colouricct  aali, 
which,  when  mixed  with  water,  it  decomposed,  and  a«J- 
phuric  acid  remaint  in  tolution,  while  a  ycUow  precipstal*  m 
obtained,  formerly  called  turpeth  mineral. 
The  bipertulphate  of  mcrcunr  is  compoted  of 

Two  equivalentt  of  tulphurio  acid  8f 

One  equivalent  of  binoxide  of  meroury       2 \§ 

Equivalent        298 
Turpeth  mineral  it  a  tubsulphate  of  the  binoxide  of  iBor- 
cury,  composed  of 

Three  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  12f 

Four  equivalenu  of  binoxide  of  mercury    87S 

Equi^-alenl        99t 
Biperaulphate  of  meroury  is  not  directly  applied  to  n*y 
purpose,  but  the  formaUon  of  it  is  one  of  the  steps  iss  tJbo 
proooss  of  preparing  calomel  and  corrosive  subUmaie  an  tk» 
PharmacopcBia. 

Carbonic  Add  and  Mercury  do  not,  under  any  ( 
stances,  act  on  each  other.    When  an  alkaline  ca  ' 
added  to  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury,  a  ^„ 

is  obtained,  which,  on  drying,  does  not  appear  to  

any  carbonic  acid,  so  that  a  protocarbonate  of  marwoiy  < 
not  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  formed. 
Ptrcarbonate  qf  Mercury  may  however  be  obtaiisa  ^ 
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mixing  eolations  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  pet'nitrate  of 

mercury ;  the  precipitate,  when  dry,  is  of  an  ochre-yellow 

colour,  and  appears  to  be  a  dicarbonate,  composed  of 

Two  equivalents  of  binoxide  of  mercury    436 

One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid        •  22 

Equivalent        458 

PhotpkoTxc  Acid  and  Mercury. —The  protophosphate  is 
formed  when  phosphate  of  soda  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
protonitrate  of  mercury;  a  white  crystalline  precipitate 
nJIs,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  or  in  excess  of  phosphoric 
tcid ;  it  is  decomposed  by  heat,  which  expels  the  mercury 
and  leaves  the  acid. 

Ptrphotphate  qf  Mercury  is  thrown  down  by  phosphate 
of  soda  from  the  pemitrate ;  in  appearance  it  does  not  differ 
much  from  the  protophosphate,  but,  unlike  it,  is  dissolved 
by  excess  of  acid. 

hdmnaie  of  Mercury  \%  a  detonating  compound,  which 
▼as  discovered  by  Mr.  Howard ;  it  is  prepared  in  an  indi- 
rect mode  by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  and  adding 
alcohol  to  the  solution ;  when  the  effervescence  is  over,  a 
greyish  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  to  be 
washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  dried 
St  a  gentle  heat 

The  properties  of  fulminate  of  mercury  are,  that  it  ex- 
plodes with  considerable  violence  when  heated  to  about 
300^  and  the  explosion  is  accompanied  with  a  bright  flame ; 
friction,  the  electric  spark,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  also 
cause  it  to  explode ;  the  results  of  it  are,  azotic  gas,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  a  little  ammonia.    It  appears  to  consist  of 

One  equivalent  of  fulminic  acid        .  34 

One  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  mercury     210 

Equivalent  244 
Acetate  qf  Mercury, — The  protoacetate  is  the  only  one 
which  has  been  employed,  and  it  is  now  indeed  nearly  fallen 
into  disuse.  It  is  prepared  either  by  dissolving  protoxide  of 
mercury  in  acetic  acid,  or  by  mixing  solutions  of  acetate  of 
soda  and  protonitrate  of  mercury.  This  salt  has  a  pearly 
lustre,  b  formed  in  crystalline  tlakes,  dissolves  sparingly  in 
water,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  taste  is  acrid. 
It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  acetic  acid   .         •  51 

One  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  mercury    2 1 0 

Equivalent        261 

SALTs.^Having  now  stated  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  more  important  compounds  of  mercury,  we  shall 
state  the  general  properties  of  its  salts,  which,  according  to 
Professor  Brande,  are  as  follows^— 

The  soluble  salts  of  the  protoxide  are  mostly  white,  of  a 
metallic  taste,  and  not  virulently  active  as  poisons.  Some 
of  them,  when  neutral,  are  resolved  by  water  into  basic  and 
acid  salts.  Phosphorous  and  sulphurous  acids,  and  proto- 
cbloride  of  tin,  precipitate  metallic  mercury :  the  caustic 
alkalis  throw  down  a  black  powder ;  the  carbonated  alkalis, 
yellow  or  brown ;  the  phosphates,  white,  even  in  very  dilute 
solutions ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  hydrosulphurets, 
black ;  hydriodic  acid  and  the  iodides,  yellow ;  hydrochloric 
add  and  the  chlorides,  white  and  curdy  ;  the  alkaline  chro- 
mates,  scarlet ;  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  white ;  the  oxa- 
lates, white,  even  when  very  dilute;  tincture  of  galls,  brownish 
yellow. 

The  soluble  salts  of  the  peroxide  or  binoxide  of  mercury 
ire  mostly  white  when  neutral,  yellow  when  basic;  they 
are  poisonous,  and  nauseously#metaUic  to  the  taste,  and  are 
often  resolved  by  water  into  acid  and  basic  salts.  Copper 
throws  down  from  them  metallic  mercury,  and  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia  produce  white  precipitates; 
iodide  of  potassium,  a  scarlet-red ;  and  infusion  of  galls,  an 
orange  precipitate.  Unless  in  concentrated  solution,  they 
are  not  affected  by  hydrochloric  or  oxalic  acids.  The  pre- 
seoee  of  organic  substances  interferes  considerably  with  the 
appearmncet  produced  by  some  of  the  above  tests ;  hence 
in  cases  of  poisoninjE?  by  corrosive  sublimate  peculiar  pre- 
caQtions  are  sometimes  required,  and  in  all  cases  the 
precipitate  should  be  collected  and  heated  in  a  tube,  if  ne- 
ceaany,  with  a  little  white  flux,  or  some  reducing  agent,  so 
as  to  separate  metallic  mercury,  the  microscopic  globules  of 
which  are  easily  sublimed  and  discerned.  The  insoluble 
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mercurial  salts  are  mostly  volatilized  at  a  red  heat,  and  they 
are  all  decomposed,  with  the  production  of  metallic  mercury* 
when  mixed  with  a  little  carbonaceous  matter,  and  heated 
in  a  glass  tube. 

Uses  op  MBRCimY.— The  uses  of  mercury  in  the  arts  are 
numerous  and  important  It  is  used  in  the  extraction  of 
gold  and  silver  from  their  ores,  in  gilding  [Gilding],  the 
silvering  of  mirrors,  and  in  filling  thermometers  and  baro- 
meters. Bichloride  of  mercury  has  been  lately  extensively 
used  for  the  prevention  of  dry-rot;  and  lastlv  this  metal  is 
extensively  employed  in  various  forms  in  medicine. 

Medical  Properties  of  Mercury.— In  a  purely  me- 
tallic state,  mercury,  when  taken  into  the  human  stomach, 
produces  no  effects  except  such  as  are  owing  to  its  mecha* 
nical  properties.  Nevertheless  it  may  become  oxidized, 
and,  by  combining  with  some  of  the  acids  of  the  stomach, 
occasion  violent  disorder.  Even  its  external  application 
leads  to  similar  results,  from  the  metal  first  becoming  oxi- 
dized, then  absorbed,  and  producing  the  same  effects  as  if 
taken  by  the  mouth.  The  preparations  of  mercury  differ 
very  much  in  the  degree  of  their  action,  both  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  combination,  and  also  of  the  dose  em- 
ployed or  the  mode  of  administration.  The  milder  prepa- 
rations seem  only  to  increase  the  natural  and  healthy  actions 
of  the  organs  of  the  body,  particularly  the  secreting  and 
exhaling  organs ;  while  the  more  active,  if  not  given  in 
very  minute  doses,  destroy  the  texture  and  impair  the 
function  of  many  organs,  both  those  with  which  they  are 
brought  into  immediate  contact,  and  others  which  they 
affect  by  sympathy  or  other  means.  No  medicinal  suli- 
stance  is  capable  of  producing  so  much  bene^t,  none  is  so 
frequently  abused,  or  so  fertile  a  source  of  injury,  as  mer- 
cury. Its  mode  of  action  is  little  understood,  but  its  effects 
are  often  sufficiently  obvious.  A  brief  statement  of  the  most 
important  of  these  effects  is  all  that  can  be  given  here. 

When  mercury,  triturated  with  chalk  or  magnesia, 
or  with  confection  of  roses  (which  is  the  case  when  it  is 
marie  into  blue  pill),  is  taken  in  moderate  dose  into  the 
stomach,  it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  immediate  sensible 
impression,  unless  that  organ  be  in  a  state  of  morbid  sensi- 
bility, when  it  is  apt  to  cause  heartburn,  nausea,  or  disturb- 
ance of  the  bowels.  It  may  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals, 
and  the  individual,  especially  if  robust,  appears  only  to  have 
an  increased  appetite  and  more  ready  digestion.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  when  corrosive  sublimate  (bichlo- 
ride of  mercury)  is  given  in  very  minute  doses.  Even  the 
introduction  of  mercury  into  the  body  by  friction  over  parts 
where  the  skin  is  thin,  would  seem  to  increase,  for  a  time, 
the  activity  of  the  whole  system.  To  whatever  surface  ap- 
plied, the  absorbents  would  appear  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and 
carry  it  into  the  circulating  mass.  Owing  to  peculiarity  of 
constitution  (idiosyncrasy)  a  very  minute  quantity  of  mer- 
cury produces  in  some  individuals  very  striking  effects, 
either  violent  salivation,  disturbance  of  the  bowels,  or  other 
inconveniences,  accompanied  by  great  debility.  This  result 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  effects  of  an  overdose  of  some  of 
the  more  active  forms,  which  produces  actual  poisoning,  or 
from  the  effects  of  the  too  long  continued  administration  of 
some  of  the  mild  preparations.  Children,  owing  to  the 
irritability  of  their  bowels,  are  not  so  apt  to  be  salivated  as 
adults,  and  more  mercury  can  be  borne  in  warm  than  in 
cold  countries. 

When  a  single  dose  of  mercury  is  given,  it  is  generally 
one  of  the  preparations  which  act  on  the  bowels,  either 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  or  followed  by  some  other 
purgative  medicine ;  and  little  permanent  effect  is  observed : 
but  repeated  small  doses,  especially  if  hindered  from  pass- 
ing off  by  the  bowels,  by  combination  with  opium,  excite 
arterial  commotion,  and  end  by  establishing  a  febrile  move- 
ment. The  pulse  is  full  and  more  frequent,  the  animal  heat 
au^ented,  the  secretion  from  the  skin  abundant ;  at  last 
followed  by  thirst,  restlessness,  and  sleeplessness.  This 
disturbance  frequently  lasts  some  time,  even  after  the  medi- 
cine has  been  discontinued,  and  is  occasionally  accompanied 
with  determination  or  congestion  of  blood  either  towards  th^ 
lungs,  abdomen,  or  brain,  followed  sometimes  by  haemor- 
rhage from  various  organs.  Blood  drawn  during  a  mercurial 
course  is  generally  found  covered  with  a  buffy  coat,  the 
same  as  is  the  case  in  intlammatory  diseases.  On  the  sali- 
vary glands  the  effects  are  most  conspicuous :  they  become 
irritated,  more  sensible,  turgid,  and  pour  out  abundant 
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laUva,  wbioh.  Mi  standing,  depositi  flakes  of  eosgulated 
albumen.  The  breath  at  the  same  time  acquires  a  peculiar 
fetor  (called  merourial),  the  gums  aie  swollen,  but  pale  and 
tender,  the  teeth  become  loose,  and  the  tongue  and  lining 
meml»rane  of  the  mouth  are  covered  with  ulcers. 

The  general  commotion  of  the  system  often  proves  a  pow- 
erful agent  in  the  cure  of  many  diseases,  but  occasionally 
it  becomes  too  great,  and  requires  to  be  moderated.  Not 
only  must  the  exnibition  of  the  mercury  be  suspended  for  a 
time,  in  such  cases,  but  very  plethoric  persons  must  be 
bled,  and  put  on  the  antiphlogistic  plan  even  before  begin- 
ning its  use.  The  warm  bath,  diluent  drinks,  and  a  milk 
or  farinaceous  diet,  with  cool  air,  are.proper  means  of  lessen- 
ing the  violence  of  its  action. 

The  effects  just  mentioned  show  the  necessity  of  abstain- 
ing from  its  administration  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 
hemorrhage  (especially  of  the  lungs),  or  a  disposition  to 
consumption,  or  if  there  exists  scrophulous  constitution,  or 
the  person  be  affected  with  sea  scurvy :  also  during  certain 
states  of  the  female  system,  and  during  pregnancy  or  suck- 
ling. 

When  the  use  of  mercury  is  too  long  continued,  or  it  is 
given  in  too  strong  doses,  its  stimulating  action  appears  to 
fatigue  the  system,  and  to  pervert  tha  function  of  assimila- 
tion, both  immediately  in  the  blood,  and  also  in  the  differ- 
ent organs  and  tissues.  Hence  the  individual  loses  his 
muscular  power,  becomes  pale,  tumid,  and  puffy,  or  else 
greatly  emaciated.  The  brain  and  spinal  chord  are  irritated ; 
the  limbs  exhibit  involuntary  tremblings,  and  all  the  tis- 
sues acquire  a  morbid  susceptibility.  The  blood  is  found 
to  be  deteriorated,  and  to  have  lost  its  ordinary  consistence, 
and  the  person  appears  to  be  affected  with  scurvy  or  con- 
sumption. The  inconsiderate  use  of  mercurial  prepara- 
tions, especially  of  cori'osive  sublimate,  often  occasions 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  causing  indigestion, 
and  alterations  or  thickenings  of  the  coats  of  tbe  stomach. 
Diseases  of  the  brain  dot  unfrequently  result  from  an  im- 
proper use  of  mercury.  lastly,  a  peculiar  affection  of  the 
skin  often  occurs  from  the  abuse  of  this  substance. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases,  four  distinct  effects  may  be 
obtained  from  the  employment  of  mercurial  preparations. 
1st.  By  some  of  them  the  intestinal  canal  is  irritated,  and 
the  expulsion  of  its  contents  occasioned.  2nd.  Others  are 
used  to  create  a*general  commotion  of  the  system,  to  rouse 
the  lymphatics,  and  excite  both  the  secreting  and  excretory 
glands.  3rd.  To  control  or  altogether  change  the  action  of 
the  capillary  vessels,  when  that  is  extreme,  and  tending  to 
the  effusion  of  serum,  and  more  especially  of  coagulable 
lymph.  With  this  may  perhaps  bejoined  the  action  of  the 
mercury  as  an  alterative.  4th.  What  is  regarded  as  its 
specific  effect  in  bringing  about  the  cure  of  some  peculiar 
diseases. 

Calomel,  or  the  protochloride  of  mercmy,  is  the  pre- 
paration most  employed  as  a  purgative ;  it  mfluences  the 
mtestinal  canal  along  its  whole  length,  and  excites  the 
liver  and  other  glands  to  secretion.  It  is  of  very  great 
utility,  not  only  at  the  commencement  of  fevers,  but  even 
during  their  course,  either  when  given  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  some  other  purgative.  It  is  not  admissible 
if  the  tongue  be  very  red  and  sensible,  and  a  similar  state 
of  stomach  be  presumed  to  exist  In  many  eruptive  fevers, 
especially  scarlet  fever,  its  eariy  and  even  free  emplojrment 
is  productive  of  the  best  results.  In  the  yellow  and  many 
other  fevers  of  hot  climates  it  is  indispensable.  In  these 
diseases  mercury  is  introduced  into  the  system  by  every 
means ;  and  whenever  the  patient  is  saUvated,  recovery  may 
be  expected.  In  many  of  the  less  rapid  fevers  of  Eiuope, 
the  like  beneflt  follows  its  use. 

During  the  inflammatory  and  turgescent  stage  of  hydro- 
cephalus acutus,  or  water  on  the  brain,  calomel,  alone  or 
with  digitalis,  is  frequently  efficacious  in  saving  the  patient; 
at  the  same  time  other  forms  of  mercury,  especially  the 
liniment,  may  be  used.  In  the  wasting  or  atrophy  of  chil- 
dren, the  steady  daily  use  of  calomel  and  rhubarb  produces 
the  best  resulta,  if  proper  dietetical  means  be  adopted. 

These  measures  should  at  no  time  be  resorted  to,  except 
under  the  direction  of  responsible  medical  attendants.  The 
unnecessary  use  of  mercury,  when  some  other  purgative 
would  have  answered  as  well,  is  much  to  be  reprobated,  and 
not  only  injures  the  constitution  of  children,  but  if  they  are 
teething  at  the  time,  it  leads  to  the  early  decay  of  their 
teeth-,  (B^O»,M#r«tM.) 


Persons  mider  the  influenoeof  mercury,  even  when  a  sintle 
dose  has  been  taken  as  a  purgative,  are  very  liable  to  tak« 
cold,  especially  from  wet  This  muat  be  carefully  guarded 
against  The  bichloride  of  mercniy  (or  corrosive  sublimaict 
seems  not  to  dispose  the  system  so  much  to  be  hnrtfuUi 
impressed  by  cold,  and  is  therefore  well  suited  to  camn  aa'i 
navy  practice.  Besides,  if  given  in  sufficiently  small  oases, 
it  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  preparations  to  nam  as  aa 
alterative,  especially  in  cases  of  chronic  inflammatiuA  w 
thickening  of  the  tissues,  such  as  the  heart 

Mercury  has  a  great  power  of  checking  the  depositioa  U 
coag:ulable  lymph,  and  controlling  changes  in  tne  argaas 
particles  of  bodies,  both  vegetable  and  animal.  One  of  tbt 
most  valuable  uses  of  mercury  is  connected  with  this  pcvn 
of  changing  the^tion  of  the  capillaries  when  that  action  a 
extreme,  or  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  pour  out  serum  u 
excess,  or  effuse  coagulable  lymph.  In  some  inliammatiina 
the  action  of  the  vessels  is  so  violent  as  to  pour  out  thee 
contents,  and  this  leads  to  obstructions  or  changes  of  struc- 
ture  which  derange  the  functions,  or  even  speedily  oceaskia 
death.  Thus  in  croup  coagulable  lymph  is  effused  in  the 
windpipe,  obstructing  respiration ;  in  peritonitis,  or  inflan 
mation  of  the  outer  Iming  of  the  intestines,  lymph  is  pourvd 
out,  agglutinating  the  folds  of  the  intestines ;  in  irit»  ibe 
same  happens,  closing  the  pupil  of  the  eye  and  destioyin; 
vision.  In  all  these  cases,  after  free  venesection,  or  cvea 
without  it,  calomel  given  very  freely  will  bmder  further 
effusion,  and  even  cause  the  absorption  of  what  has  alroad; 
escaped  from  the  vesseb ;  as  may  often  be  seen  when  the 
iris  of  the  eye  is  inflamed. 

Many  serious  chronic  diseases  are  removed  by  a  judiciout 
and  persevering  use  of  mercury,  but  these  can  neither  be 
enumerated  here,  nor  can  even  the  most  general  rule^  be  at- 
tempted to  be  laid  down.  (Holland,  Mediad  SfAe$;  <M 
Mercurial  Medicines;  andTeale  On  Neuralgic  l>i»ecue$.) 

The  specific  employment  of  mercury  is  still  less  (suitable 
to  be  discussed  here.  It  may  be  remarked  however  ihit 
the  opinion  for  the  necessity  of  giving  mercury  in  any 
quantity  is  now  altogether  explodeo. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  any  of  the  other  prepara- 
tions of  mercury,  many  of  which  are  valuable,  either  alone 
or  as  additions  to  other  substances.  Calomel  freauenii; 
greatly  assists  in  promoting  the  action  of  other  medicine«, 
particularly  diuretic  medicaments.  How  fiir  calomel,  either 
in  small  frequently  repeated  doses  or  in  very  Urge  ones 
was  really  useful  in  Asiatic  cholera  cannot  be  ascertained. 
The  employment  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  arts  depends 
in  some  cases  on  principles  explained  above.  Thus  it 
checks  fermentation,  and  opposes  the  formation  of  nev 
compounds ;  hence,  when  applied  in  solution  to  timber,  it 
prevents  the  dry-rot  firom  occurring,  by  solidifjrmg  tbt 
albumen  of  the  wood.  [ifiiTisEpncs.]  In  cases  of  p^ 
soning  by  it,  the  antidotes  most  proper  are  those  subatoiK«t 
which  contain  albumen,  such  as  wnite  of  egg,  milk,  fSvor, 
&c.    [Albumkn.I 

MERCURY,  the  planet  nearest  to  the  son.  lU  orbit 
being  entirely  within  that  of  the  earth,  it  never  recede*  to 
the  point  of  the  heavens  opposite  to  the  sun,  but  is  alva}i 
found  within  29"*  of  the  sun.  Hence  it  is  only  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  in  the  evening,  when  it  is  to  the  east  of  the  sun, 
and  near  to  its  greatest  distance  (or  ebngation)  fh)m  the 
sun ;  so  that  the  sun  can  descend  sufficienUy  below  the  bo 
rizon  to  allow  tlie  planet  to  be  seen  just  before  its  aettiDc : 
similarly,  it  is  only  visible  in  the  morning  (before  sunriMri. 
when  it  is  near  its  greatest  elongation  westward  of  the  sun. 
The  phases  of  Mercury  are  not  visible  without  a  telcsa.ip 
The  apparent  diameter  of  Mercury  varies  from  5  to  1 J  »<.- 
conds;  the  real  diameter  is  '398  of  that  of  the  earth,  cr 
about  3140  miles.  lU  bulk  is  to  that  of  the  earth  aa  63  i^ 
1000  ;  its  mass  is  reckoned  at  the  two-millionth  part  of  that 
of  the  sun.  It  revolves  on  an  axis,  the  inclination  of  whirh 
to  the  ecliptic  is  not  determined,  in  %A^  5"  26>-3.  It  has 
seven  times  the  light  and  heat  of  the  earth. 

The  transits  of  Mercury,  or  passages  of  the  planet  orer 
the  sun's  disc,  take  place  when  the  conjunction  (the  tt^frrWir 
conjunction,  as  it  is  called,  Mercury  being  between  the  eaxlh 
and  tbe  sun)  happens  at  the  time  that  the  planet  is  near  lU 
node.  These  transits  are  not  so  useful  in  the  determinaiiua 
of  the  sun's  parallax  or  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  oberx- 
vation  as  those  of  Venus:  we  shall  therefore  reibr  il^ 
account  of  such  transits  in  general  to  the  latter  planet  Tbe 
following  are,  according  to  Delambre,  the  times  of  tbe 
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tnaaita  which  will  yet  take  place  in  the  present  century 
(civil  time  at  Paris)  :— 


1S45 

«8  May,  8  p.tf. 

1878 

6  May.  7  p.m. 

1848 

9  Nov.,  8  P.M. 

1881 

8  Nov.,  1  A.M.; 

1861 

12  Nov.,  7i  A.M. 

1891 

10  May,  3  A.M. 

1868 

6   Nov^  7  A.M. 

1894 

10  Nov.,  6 J  P.M. 

Elements  of  the  Orbit  of  Mercury. 

Epocb,  1799,  December  31,  12^^  mean  astronomical  time 
at  Seeberg. 

Semiaxis  major  '3870938,  that  of  the  earth  being  as- 
sumed' as  the  unit 

Excentricity  '2041704;  its  secular  increase  (or  increase 
in  100.  years)  '0000039. 

IiiclinatioQ  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecUptic  7^  0^  5'^* 9;  its  se- 
cular increase  18'''4. 

Longitudes  from  the  mean  equinox  of  the  epoch :  (I .)  of 
the  ascending  node,  45°  67'  9"*0 ;  its  secular  increase  (com- 
bined with  the  precession),  4215"*  1;  (2.)  of  the  perihe- 
lion, 74®  20'  6""0;  its  secular  increase  (combined  with  the 
precession),  5602"'9;  (3.)  of  the  planet  (mean),  lOS""  4' 
4S"-3. 

Mean  sidereal  motion  in  one  mean  solar  day,  4°  5' 
32"*558;  in  365j  it  is  53**  42'  47"*65  more  than  4  com- 
plete revolutions;  sidereal  revolution,  87*96926  mean  solar 

*ilKRCURY,  TRANSIT  OF.      [Mercury;   Venus, 

TR.4NS1T  O?.] 

MERGANI'NiE  (Merginte,  Bonap.),  a  subfamily  of 
Anatidte»  consisting  of  the  genus  Mer^us,  Linn.,  the  Goos- 
anders or  Mergansers  of  the  British.  The  Prince  of  Musig- 
nano  makes  it  include  two  subgenera,  Mergus  {Smew)  and 
Merganser,  Leach  {The  Goosanders),  and  places  the  sub- 
family next  to  the  Fidisulince^  and  immediately  preceding 
the  Pelecanida,  The  &inean  genus  Mergus  is  placed  be- 
tween the  last  seetion  {CristaUs)  of  the  great  genus  Anas 
and  the  genus  Alca  in  the  Systema  NaturcBt  and  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  it  by  various  authors  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Ducks.  In  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Swainson's 
Classt/fcatioH  qf  Birds^  the  subfamily  is  placed  after  the 
FuligulintBp  and  imme^ately  preceding  the  family  Colymr 
bida.    , 


BIU  of  Merganser.  ! 


FootofMerganiei; 

Qeneric  Character,^WX  straight,  nanUw,  and  slender, 
subcylindrical  anteriorly,  wide  at  the  base,  and  abruptly 
hooked  at  the  tip  ;  margins  of  both  mandibles  serrated,  the 
serrations  or  teeth  directed  backwards.  Tongue  slender. 
Feet  short,  with  the  toes  fully  palmated,  and  phiced  behind 
the  point  of  equilibrium. 

The  species   are   not  numerous,  and  of  these,  Mergi 


Merganser,  Serrator,  albellus,  and  cucullatus  are  found  m 
Europe.  We  select  M,  Merganser  and  M,  albeUus  as  ex- 
amples. 

Merganser.     (Leach.) 

Example,  Merganser  Castor  {Mergus  Merganser  ani 
Castor  of  Linnaeus). 

Description.--Fery  Old  Male.  Tufled  head  (the  tuft 
large  and  thick),  and  part  of  the  neck  greenish  black,  the 
reflection  varying  in  different  lights ;  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  breast,  belly,  abdomen,  coverts  of  the  wings  and  sca- 
pulars farthest  from  the  body,  tinged  of  a  yellowish  rose 
colour*  (which  soon  fades  in  stuffed  specimens  to  white)  on 
the  under  parts;  upper  part  of  the  back  and  scapulars 
nearest  to  the  body  deep  black  ;  quills  blackish ;  great  co- 
verts bordered  with  black ;  rest  of  the  back  and  tail  asli- 
coloured;  beauty-spot  on  the  wing  white,  without  transverse 
bands;  bill  deep  red,  black  above  and  on  the  terminal  nail; 
iris  reddish  brown,  sometimes  red;  feet  vermilion  red. 
Length  26  to  28  inches.    (Temm.) 

In  this  plumage  the  bird  is  the  Mergus  Merganser  of 
Linnseus  and  others ;  Le  Harle  of  Buffon  and  the  French ; 
the  Goosander  or  Merganser  of  Latham  and  Pennant; 
Gansen'sdger  and  Taucher-gans  of  Bechstein  and  the  Ger- 
mans ;  Mergo,  Oca  marina  e  Mergo  dominicano  of  the  *  Sior. 
degl.  Ucc.,*  and  Dubbelde  Zaagbek  of  Sepp.  and  the  Neiher- 
landers. 

Female. — Tuft  long  and  loose ;  head  and  part  of  the  neck 
reddish  brown ;  throat  pure  white;  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
breast,  side:;,  and  thighs  whitish  ash ;  all  the  upper  parts 
deep  ash  ;  beauty-spot  of  the  win^  white  without  any  trans* 
ver^e  band  ;  bill  faaed  red ;  iris  brown ;  feet  yellowish  red, 
webs  ashy-red.     Length  24  or  25  inches. 

Young  Males  of  the  Year :    Similar  to  the  females. 

The  Young  at  the  age  of  one  year  are  distinguished  by 
blackish  spots  disposed  on  the  white  of  the  neck ;  the  ruddy 
colour  of  the  neck  is  then  terminated  by  a  deeper  colour ; 
blackish  plumes  begin  to  show  themselves  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  white  feathers  appear  on  the  coverts  of  the 
wings. 

In  this  state  the  bird  is  the  Mergus  Castor  of  Linnseus 
and  others;  Mergus  rubricapillus  of  Gmelin;  the  Harle 
femelle  of  Buffon;  the  Dun  Diver  or  Sparling  Fbwl  of 
Latham  and  others ;  and  the  Mergo  oca  of  the  *  Stor.  degL 
Ucc' 

This  species  is  the  Sugherone  of  the  Italians ;  the  Meer^ 
rack  and  See-Rack  of  the  Grermans ;  TVrakfogel,  Kjorl^fo- 
gel,  Ard,  and  Skraka  of  the  *  Fauna  Suecica ;'  Skallesluger 
of  the  Danes ;  Skior-and  of  the  Icelanders ;  Peksok  of  the 
Greenlanders;  Seek  o{  the  Cree  Indians;  Hwyad ddanhe- 
dog  of  the  antient  British;  and  Goosander  and  (provincial) 
Jack-saw  of  the  modern  British.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Kaffropoc  opvif,  of  the  Greeks,  the  Fiber  and  Castor  Ales  of 
the  Latins,  and  is  the  Bieure  of  the  old  French. 

Food  ;  Reproduction  ;  Utility  to  Man. — ^The  food  of  the 
Gk)osander  consists  of  small  fish,  amphibious  animals,  small 
crustaceans  and  mollusks.    Temminck  says  that  its  nest  is 

E laced  among  rolled  pebbles  on  the  banks  of  waters,  in 
ushes  or  in  hollow  trees,  and  that  it  lays  twelve  or  fourteen 
whitish  eggs,  which  are  nearly  equally  pointed  at  each  end. 
The  flesh  is  very  rank  and  bad.  Graves,  who  tasted  one, 
pronounces  it  to  have  been  offensive  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  old  French  quatrain,  in  the  Portraits  des  Oyseaux, 
gives  the  following  description  of  its  habits  and  of  its  quality 
as  food: — 

Le  Bleare  scait  aux  eitangi  se  plonger 
Poor  le  poiisoD,  auauel  est  dommagea^lo. 
Mais  qm  vooldroit  restoyer  an  diable, 
Fauldzoit  un  Bieure  aTolr  pour  aoa  manger. 

Geographical  Distribution.^Mr.  Gould  {Birds  qf  Eu^ 
rope)  states  that  *  its  native  locality  appears  to  be  the  north- 
ern regions  of  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America,  where, 
among  large  and  unfrequented  lakes,  it  finds  an  asylum 
and  breeding^place ;  from  these,  its  summer  haunts,  it  emi^ 
grates  southwards  on  the  approach  of  the  severities  of  winter, 
seldom  appearing  in  our  latitudes  unless  the  season  indi- 
cates an  exceedingly  low  temperature  in  the  Arctic  circle : 
at  such  times  it  frequents  our  shores  and  unfrozen  lakes, 
either  in  pairs  or  in  small  flocks  of  seven  or  eight :  but  the 
extensive  inland  waters  of  Holland  and  Gfermany  appear  to 

•  Tbe  under  plumage  of  the  tpeeimea  deeeribed  by  Di.  Riehardaoo  liad  Qm 
under  plumage  rich  buff  orange^  which  faded  to  while. 
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be  its  favourite  resort*  ThU  species  was  chot  at  Fulham 
in  the  severe  winter  of  1837.  It  appears  in  Dr.  Richardson's 
list  of  birds,  that  they  merely  winter  in  Pennsylvania  and 
migrate  in  summer  to  rear  their  young  in  tlie  fur  countries ; 
the  specimen  described  by  bim  was  killed  on  the  Saskat- 
chewan. It  also  occurs  in  Major  Sabine's  list  of  Greenland 
Birds.  The  Prince  of  Musignauo  notes  it  as  rather  rare  in 
winter  at  Rome,  and  as  not  common,  at  the  same  season,  in 
Philadelphia  (Spccchio  Comparativo),  and  as  occurring  in 
Europe  generally,  and  in  America  generally,  in  his  Geo^a- 
phical  and  Comparative  Litt  qf  the  Birds  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  It  was  seen  in  Japan  by  l>t.  Von  Siebold 
and  M.  Biirger. 


The  Ooownder  (Mergu*  Merganser.  Linn.). 
Lower  figure,  male ;  upper  Agure,  fiemele. 

Mergus. 

Example,  Mergut  albellus. 

Description.^  Old  Male,  A  great  spot  of  greenish  black 
on  each  side  of  the  bill,  a  similar  coloured  but  longitudinal 
one  on  the  occiput ;  the  tufted  crest,  neck,  scapulars,  small 
coverts  of  the  wmgs,  and  all  the  lower  parts  very  pure  white ; 
upper  part  of  the  back,  the  two  crescents  which  are  directed 
under  the  sides  of  the  breast,  and  the  edges  of  the  scapulars, 
deep  black ;  tail  ash-coloured ;  sides  and  thighs  varied  with 
ash-coloured  xig-zags;  bill,  legs  (tarsi),  and  toes  bluish- 
ash;  webs  black;  iris  brown.    Length  15  to  16  inches. 

In  this  state  the  bird  is  Mergus  (ubellus  of  LinnsDus  and 
others ;  Le  petit  Harle  huppc  ou  la  Piette  of  Buflfon ;  the 
Weiser  Soger  of  Bechstein  and  others ;  the  fVitte  nan 
Duiker  of  Sepp. ;  the  Mereo  Oca  minore  of  the  *  Stor.  degl. 
TJcc,'  and  the  Smew  or  White  Nun  of  the  English  ornitho- 
logists. 

Female, — Summit  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and  occiput  red- 
dish brown ;  throat,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  ab- 
domen white;  lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  sides,  and 
rump  bright  ash ;  upper  parts  and  tail  deep  ash ;  wings 
variegated  with  white,  ash,  and  black.    Length  15  inches. 

Young  of  the  year,  similar  to  the  female. 

Males  at  the  Age  of  One  Year, — ^These  are  distinguished 
by  the  small  blackish  feathers  which  form  the  great  spot  at 
the  aide  of  the  bill;  by  some  whitish  and  white  feathers 
scattered  on  the  head  ;  by  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  which 
is  variegated  with  black  and  ash-coloured  feathers ;  and  by 
indications  of  the  two  black  crescents  on  the  side  of  the 
breast  The  young  of  both  sexes  have  the  great  coverts  of 
the  wings  terminated  by  a  large  white  space,  while  the  old 
ones  have  no  white  there  except  at  the  point. 

The  females  and  young  of  the  year  are  the  Mergus  minu- 
tus,  Linn. ;  Mergus  Atiaticus,  Gm. ;  Mergus  steUatus, 
Brunn.;  Mergus  Pannonicus,  Scop.;  La  Piette  femelle. 
Buff. ;  Le  Harle  etoile  (youne  male).  Buff. ;  Mergo  Oca 
minore  (female),  and  Mergo  Oca  cenerino  (voung  male  of 
the  year),  •  Stor.  degl.  Ucc. ;'  De  Kleine  Zaagbek  (young  of 
I  vear),  Sepp.;  and  Red-headed  Sm^tc  (young  male  in 
>ult),Penn.,*Brit.Zooi; 


the 
IBOi 


This  species  is  the  Kreulz-Ente  of  Frisch  and  tbe  Ger- 
mans; the //riirf  SiV/tf  of  the  Danes ;  Sugherone  ocehiaitmo 
of  the  Italians ;  Lleian  wen  of  the  antient  British ;  Smew 
and  (provincial)  White  Nun,  Vare  Widgeon  and  Since  of 
the  modem  British. 

Food;  Pefiroduction ;  Utility  to  Man,— Th^  food  of  tbs 
Smew  consisU  of  small  crustaceans,  watei^insects,  moUuski. 
little  fish,  and  water-plants.  The  nest,  according  to  M. 
Temminck,  is  placed  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  lakes,  ao^ 
the  number  of  ej;gs  amounts  to  twelve ;  they  are  whitMh. 
The  bird  is  in  no  request  for  the  table. 

Geographical  Distribuiion.^'The  oountnet  of  the  Arctic 
circle  in  both  worlds ;  migratory  in  autumn,  but  especiallj 
in  winter,  in  England,  Holland,  France,  and  as  far  as  Italy; 
rather  abundant  in  Holland  on  the  lakes  and  manbei 
(Temm.).  It  is  seldom  seen  in  Britain  except  in  inciemcol 
winters.  The  species  was  not  observed  by  Dr.  Richmrdacm, 
but  it  is  noted  by  him  in  the  tables  compiled  from  the 
Specchio  Comparativo  as  one  of  the  birds  that  migrate 
northwards  from  or  through  Pennsylvania  in  sprin;;,  and 
may  therefore  be  considereid  as  returning  to  the  tixr  cxkid- 
tries  to  breed.  The  Prince  of  Musignano  notices  it  as  rather 
common  in  winter,  particularlv  the  voung,  near  Rome,  and  as 
ver>'  rare  and  adventitious  at  Philadelphia  (Specchio  Compo- 
raiivo).  The  same  author,  in  his  Geographical  and  Cowtpa- 
rative  List*  notes  it  as  occurring  in  Europe  generally  and  q« 
the  northern  and  central  coasts  of  America.  Dr.  Von 
Siebold  and  M.  Burger  found  it  in  Japan. 


I 


Meigos  albellus :  upper  flfure,  nude ;  lover  flguie.  fenale.    (Qoall) 

M.  Temminck  remarks  that  the  HarUs,  or  birds  of  th;s 
subfamily,  live  upon  the  waters,  where  they  swim,  ba\  ir.f, 
generally  the  whole  of  the  body  submerged,  and  only  the 
head  out  of  the  water.*  They  dive  easily  and  often,  swim 
with  extreme  agihty  entre  deux  eaux,  and  use  their  wio^ 
to  assist  them  in  this  sort  of  natation.  They  remain  \otiz 
on  wing,  and  fly  very  swiftly.  Their  walk  is  very  vacil- 
lating and  embarrassed,  their  legs  or  feet,  as  well  as  those  uf 
the  sea-ducks,  being  more  withdrawn  within  the  abdooaen 
than  those  of  the  ducks  which  have  the  posterior  toe  smootL. 
Their  food  consists  principally  of  fish  and  amphibious  ani- 
mals, and  of  the  first  they  make  great  destruction,  fa 
temperate  climates  they  are  only  seen  in  winter;  their  hab« 
tual  dwelling  is  in  cold  countries,  where  they  breed.  Tb«rT 
are  much  wilder  than  the  different  species  of  dncka,  ac«i 
have  not  been  domesticated.  They  moult  once  a  year ;  but 
the  old  males,  like  those  of  the  ducks,  moult  in  the  spric^r. 
whilst  the  old  females  and  the  young  moult  in  the  aotamn. 
The  young  males,  before  their  first  or  second  moult,  haz^j 
differ  at  all  from  the  females. 

MERGER.  It  ia  somewhat  diflScult  to  give  an  exact 
definition  of  this  legal  term.  In  order  to  ibrm  an  aeei 
notion  of  what  is  meant  by  it,  the  notion  of  the  legal 
estate  [Estate]  is  a  necessary  preliminary.  •  The  accei 
of  one  estate  to  another,  or  more  accurately  speaking,  thm 
circumstance  that  two  estates  immediately  expectant  ca 
each  other,  meet  or  are  united  in  the  same  person,  ia  Um 
cause  of  the  merger.'    (Preaton.)    These  words  cxprMt  xn 

*  The  Smew  doei  oot  eiriai  wiUi  the  bodrieQbme:;:ed  aad  ealy  iW  Wa&«Hl 
itUMwaUi}  tfitviUistfrylkkpQnkiiioniibo4ysWf«tksi«iM» 
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general  terms  the  conditions  necessary  in  order  that  merc;er 
may  foUow  as  a  consequence.  This  consequence,  called 
merger,  it  that  the  preceding  estate  ceases  to  exist,  and  the 
estate  in  which  this  preceding  estate  is  said  to  be  merged 
continues  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  before  that  union 
which  was  the  cause  of  merger. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  to  this  general  description  of  the 
cause  of  merger,  that  the  estate  which  is  prior  in  point  of 
time  must  not  he  greater  (in  legal  estimation)  that  the 
estate  which  immediately  follows :  it  may  be  either  equal 
or  lesa,  but  not  greater.  Also,  the  estates  must  both  be 
Tested  estates,  and  both  must  be  legal  or  both  equitable 
estates. 

Thus,  if  A  is  tenant  for  life,  with  reversion  to  B  in  fee, 
tnd  A  surrenders  his  estate  to  B,  or  B  releases  his  estate  to 
A,  in  either  case  the  life-estate  is  merged,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  the  estate  in  reversion  immediately  becomes 
A  fee  in  possession.  It  seems  that  one  term  of  years  will 
merge  in  another,  and  a  larger  term  in  a  less ;  at  least  this 
u  the  case  when  the  second  term  is  a  term  in  reversion. 
Thus,  if  A  is  tenant  for  years,  with  reversion  to  B  for  years, 
sDd  A  surrenders  or  assigns  his  term  to  B,  the  term  which 
belonged  to  A  is  merged.  There  is  one  exception  to  this 
rule :  if  the  estate  of  A  is  derived  from  the  estate  of  B  as 
an  underlease,  the  original  term  of  B  is  not  abridged  by 
such  merger.  In  fact,  merger,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  can  never  apply  to  a  surrender  or  assignment  of  an 
estate  in  land  to  the  person  by  whom,  and  out  of  whose 
larger  estate,  that  smaller  estate  was  granted.  But  if  A, 
who  is  seised  in  fee,  leases  first  to  B  for  five  hundred  years, 
and  then  to  C  for  ten  years,  by  way  of  immediate  reversion, 
and  C  assigns  his  term  to  B,  the  estate  of  B  is  merged  in 
that  of  C,  which  becomes  an  estate  in  possession,  and  can 
have  no  longer  duration  than  ten  years.  Opinions  vary  as 
to  the  question  whether  a  term  can  merge  in  a  term  in  re- 
mainder. 

Estates  tail  are  not  subject  to  merger;  an  exception 
which  is  a  necessary  consequenpe  of  the  form  of  the  gift  to 
the  heirs  in  tail,  so  long  as  there  are  any.  Formerly,  if  an 
estate  tail  had  become  a  base  fee  by  the  tenant  in  tail  levy- 
ing a  fine,  such  base  fee  would  merge  by  union  with  the 
immediate  reversion  in  fee.  But  by  a  recent  statute  (3  and 
4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  74),  such  base  fee  will  not  merge  in  the  re- 
version in  fee,  but  shall  be  *  enlarged  into  as  large  an  estate 
as  the  tenant  in  tail,  with  the  consent  of  the  protector,  if 
any,  might  have  created  by  any  disposition  under  this  act, 
if  such  remainder  or  reversion  had  vested  in  any  other 
person.' 

If  the  two  estates,  the  union  of  which  in  one  person  might 
otherwise  cause  merger,  do  not  unite  in  him  in  the  same 
right,  there  is  no  merger. 

The  various  exceptions  to  the  general  principles  of  merger 
are  numerous  enough  to  form  the  subject  of  an  entire 
treatise.  The  whole  subject  is  discussed  at  great  length  in 
the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Preston's  Treatise  on  Convey- 
ancing. 

The  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  merger  is  uncertain,  and  no 
hypothesis  seems  fuUy  to  explain  all  the  cases  of  merger  as 
now  settled.  In  the  case  put  by  Bracton  (fol.  12),  the 
termor  for  years  who  had  become  the  feoffee  of  the  land,  is 
considered  as  having,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  freehold,  re- 
nounced the  term  (ex  quo  idem  B  se  tenuit  ad  feofl*- 
amentum,  tacite  termino  renuntiavit).  The  origin  of  merger 
is  discussed  in  Preston's  third  volume,  chap,  iii.,  &o. 
MERGUI.    [Tenasserim.] 

METIGULUS.  [Auk,  vol.  iii..  p.  100.]  The  Prince  of 
Musignano  notes  the  Little  Auk  (MergulusAlle)  as  occurring 
in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  Europe,  and  on  the 
northern  shores  of  America.  {Geographical  and  Compa' 
ra/ive  List.) 

MERGUS.    [Mbroaninjb.] 

MERIAN,  MARIA  SIBYLLA,  the  daughter  of  Mat- 
thew Merian,  an  eminent  Dutch  engraver,  was  born  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Mayn,  April  12,  1647.  Her  instructor  in 
drawing  was  Abraham  Mignon.  In  1665  she  married  John 
iindriex  Graflr,  a  painter  of  Niimberg,  but  the  celebrity 
Trhich  attached  to  her  own  name  as  an  artist  prevented  that 
of  her  husband  from  being  adopted.  They  had  two  chil- 
dren, both  daughters,  who  were  also  skilled  in  drawing.  In 
consequence  of  liberal  offers  Madame  Merian  and  her  hus- 
band settled  in  Holland,  but  Maria  Sibylla,  whose  great  ob- 
ject was  the  study  of  naturoi  travelled  for  the  sake  of  delinea^ 


ing  insects,  flowers,  and  other  natural  objects.  In  1699  she 
went  to  Surinam,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  the 
drawings  which  have  since  added  so  considerably  to  her 
fame,  and  remained  there  till  the  month  of  June,  1701. 

She  published— 1,  'The  Origin  of  Caterpillars,  their 
Nourishment  and  Changes,*  in  Dutch,  2  vols.  4to.,  the  first 
published  at  Niirnberjr  in  1679,  the  second  in  1683,  pub- 
lished in  Amsterdam  in  Latin,  4to.,  1717.  This  work,  much 
enlarged  by  herself  and  her  daughters,  was  published  in 
French  by  John  Marret,  fol,  Amst.,  1730,  under  the  title 
of  '  Histoire  Gr^n6rale  des  Insectes  de  TEurope.'  2, '  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Generatione  et  Metamorphosibus  Insectorum 
Surinamensium,*  fol.,  Amst,  1705,  separately  in  Dutch  and 
in  Latin.  These  editions  contain  only  sixty  plates.  To  some 
of  the  later  ones  twelve  plates  were  annexed  by  her  daugh- 
ters Jane  Helen  and  Dorothea  Maria  Henrietta.  There  is 
an  edition  of  this  work  in  folio,  French  and  Dutch,  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1719;  another  in  French  and  Latin, 
Hag®,  1 726 ;  and  another  in  Dutch  in  1 730.  There  have 
been  also  editions  of  the  two  works  united,  under  the  title  of 

•  Histoire  des  Insectes  de  TEurope  et  de  TAmerique,*  fol.. 
Par..  1768  and  1771. 

Madame  Merian  died  at  Amsterdam,  January  13,  1717. 
Many  of  the  original  drawings  of  this  artist  are  preserved  in 
the  department  of  drawings  and  prints  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, in  two  volumes,  purchased  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  at  a 
large  price.  One  contains  the  insects  of  Surinam,  the  other 
those  of  Europe.  A  few  of  the  Surinam  insects,  though 
elegantly  finished,  appear,  upon  examination,  not  to  be  en- 
tirely drawings,  but  to  have  been  coloured  upon  outline  proofii 
of  the  engravings.  Those  of  Europe  are  entirely  original 
delineations.  All  are  upon  vellum.  Other  drawings  of 
Madame  Merian  are  preserved  at  Petersburg,  in  several 
collections  in  Holland,  and  at  Frankfort.  A  portrait  of 
Madame  Merian,  formerly  Sir  Hans  Sloane's,  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  An  engraved  portrait  of 
her,  by  Houbraken,  is  prefixed  to  the  Latin  edition  of  the 

•  Origin  of  CaterpUlars,'  1717. 

{Bios.  UniverseUe,  vol.  xxviii.,  pp.366,  367;  Brunei, 
Manuel  du  Libraire,  8vo.,  1820,  tom.  ii.,  pp.  475,476; 
Chalmers.  Biogr,  Diet,,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  72.) 

ME'RIDA,  a  town  of  Extremadura  in  Spain,  in  38°  48' 
N.  lat.  and  6°  1 5'  W.  long.  It  was  founded  by  Publius 
Casirius,  a  Roman  general  under  the  emperor  Augustus, 
from  whom  it  was  named  Emerita  Augusta.  It  was  sub- 
sea  uently  made  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lusitania 
(which  included  nearly  the  whole  of  Portugal,  with  part  of 
l^eon,  Extremadura,  and  Old  Castile),  and  was  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  city  in  Roman  Spain.  From  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  it  passed  into  those  of  the  Groths,  who  made 
it  an  archiepiscopal  see.  In  the  year  587  it  was  the  focus 
of  a  plot  formed  by  the  Arians  to  kill  the  reigning  monarch 
and  extirpate  the  Catholic  reli^on  from  the  land.  It  was 
also  the  seat  of  several  provincial  councils,  of  which  that  of 
A.D.  666  is  the  most  known.  On  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs 
in  711  it  offered  a  stout  resistance,  but  was  eventually 
obliged  to  capitulate  to  Muza,  who  on  entering  the  city  was 
amazed  at  its  vast  size  and  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings. 
According  to  a  Moslem  chronicler  it  was  then  eight  mues 
in  circumference,  and  was  garrisoned  by  90,000  men.  By 
the  Arabs  its  original  name  was  corrupted  into  Mdrida.  In 
1230  it  opened  its  gates  to  the  Christian  king  Alonso  XL 
of  Castille  and  Leon,  after  a  great  battle,  in  which,  aided 
by  the  apostle  James  and  other  saints  in  white  robes  (as 
tradition  has  it),  he  routed  a  greatly  superior  force  of  Moors, 
headed  by  their  king  Ibn  Hud.  A)onso,  to  testify  his  gra- 
tude,  entrusted  the  government  of  the  city  to  the  military 
order  of  St.  James,  in  whose  hands  it  has  till  recently  re- 
mained. 

Modem  M6rida  is  one  of  the  most  decayed  and  poverty- 
stricken  towns  in  the  Peninsula.  In  extent  it  has  shrunk  to 
a  very  small  compass ;  its  population  has  dwindled  to  less 
than  5000 ;  and  the  trade  in  merino  wool,  of  which  it  has 
long  been  the  depdt,  is  rapidly  declining.  It  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  an  open  and  gently  undulating  country,  naturally 
ver}'  fertile,  but  almost  uncultivated,  and  in  summer  ren- 
dered very  unhealthy  by  malaria.  The  sole  interest  of 
modern  M^rida  lies  m  its  numerous  remains  of  Roman 
magnificence.  The  houses,  churches,  walls,  and  pavements, 
abound  in  Roman  fragments,  columns,  inscriptive  tableta, 
altars,  vaiety  lUtues,  and  bas-relie&«  In  the  fieub,  garden% 
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■nd  roftda  without  the  town,  similar  remaioi  are  found.  But 
tho  principal  ruins  are  an  amphitheatre  almost  entire,  which 
hy  letting  in  the  watera  of  the  Ouadiana  could  at  pleasure 
he  turned  into  a  naumaohia ;  a  circua,  said  to  equal  in  aixe 
the  Circus  Maximus  at  Rome ;  a  theatre,  where  in  modern 
times  buU-fighU  have  heen  held ;  the  shell  of  a  loftv  tri- 
umphal arch,  now  stripped  of  its  ornaments ;  some  baths  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  a  gateway  de&ced  bv  Arabic  in- 
scriptions. Encased  in  a  private  house  is  a  small  peripteral 
temple  of  Mars ;  the  capitals  as  well  as  shafts  of  the  columns 
are  of  granite*  There  are  also  two  Roman  bridges;  one  of 
enormous  length  and  curious  construction,  witfi  a  fortress 
at  one  end.  Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  two  grand 
aqueducU  built  of  brick  and  munite  mixed.  Of  the  latter 
material  are  constructed  all  the  antient  edifices  of  M^hda, 
with  very  trilling  exceptions. 

At  tlie  distance  from  M6rida  of  one  and  two  leagues  re- 
spectively are  two  remarkable  reservoirs,  by  some  con- 
sidered of  Roman,  by  others  of  Moorish  architecture.  The 
first,  called  Albufera,  is  about  100  feet  in  length  by  nearly 
60  feet  in  depth,  enclosed  by  thick  walls,  with  two  fine 
towers.  The  btber,  called  Albuera,  is  smaller,  but  its  walls 
and  the  single  tower  which  surmounts  them  are  much 
finer. 

(Mariana,  Historia  General  de  Espana  ;  Conde,  HUtoria 
de  hi  Arabes;  Pon«,  Viage  deEspaXa ;  Lahovde^  ItinS- 
raire  Desert] 
Spain  and 

MERIDIA 

meridian  is  the  circle  which  passes  through  the  pole  and 
the  zenith  of  the  spectator :  on  the  earth  it  is  the  circle 
which  passes  through  the  pole  and  the  spectator's  position ; 
consequently  the  terrestrial  meridian  is  the  section  of  the 
earth  made  by  the  plane  of  the  celestial  meridian. 

The  circle  derives  its  name  from  being  that  on  which  the 
centre  of  the  sun  is  found  at  mid-day,  or  real  noon.  In  the 
case  of  a  fixed  star,  the  time  at  which  its  altitude  is  greatest 
is  the  moment  of  its  coming  on  the  meridian ;  but  in  that 
of  the  sun  or  a  planet,  the  orbital  motion  prevents  the 
moment  of  its  culmination  (or  coming  on  the  meridian) 
from  being  exactly  that  of  its  attaining  its  highest  point ; 
though  the  difference  is  not  worth  noting  for  orditiary  pur- 
poses.   [Sphbrb,  Doctrink  or  thb.I 

MERl'NO.    [Shekp.] 

ME'RIONES.    [MuRiDJB.] 

MERIONETHSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  Wales, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Carnarvonshire  and  Denbighshire, 
on  the  north-east  by  Denbighshire,  on  the  east  and  south- 
east by  Montgomeryshire,  on  the  south  by  Cardiganshire, 
and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  Cardigan  Bay,  an  inlet 
of  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  form  approximates  to  that  of  a  right 
angled  triangle,  having  two  sides  facing  the  north  and 
west  respectively,  and  the  hypotenuse  racing  the  south- 
east. 

The  area  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  666  square  miles ; 
it  is  the  sixth  of  the  Welsh  counties  in  respect  of  sice,  being 
a  little  smaller  than  (Cardiganshire,  but  larger  than  Den- 
bighshire. The  population  in  1821  was  34,382 ;  in  1831  it 
was  35,315,  showing  an  increase  of  118  persons  only,  and 
giving  53  inhabitants  to  a  souare  mile.  In  absolute  popula- 
tion It  is  inferior  to  all  the  Welsh  counties  except  Raanor- 
shire ;  and  in  density  of  population  is  inferior  e%en  to  that 
Bala  and  Dolgelly  are  the  assise  towns :  the  county  election 
for  members  of  parliament  takes  place  at  Harlech.  Bala,  the 
nearest  of  these  places  to  London,  is  in  52''  55'  N.  lat.  and 
^**  34'  W.  long.,  about  180  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-west 
of  London,  or  194  mdes  by  the  Holyhead  parliamentary  road 
to  Shrewsbury,  and  from  thence  through  Llangynnog. 

Coast  Line, — The  northern  part  of  the  coast  is  fbrmedbv 
the  oDstuary  of  which  the  Traeth  Mawr  and  the  Traeth 
Bach  are  portions.  The  Traeth  Mawr  (of  which  a  consider- 
able part  has  been  recovered  from  the  sea  by  an  embank- 
ment about  a  mile  in  length,  reaching  across  tnis  branch  of 
the  sstuary  fVom  side  to  side)  forms  the  boundary  between 
Caernarvonshire  and  Merionethshire.  The  Traeth  Bach  or 
Bychan  belongs  entirely  to  the  latter:  it  comprehends 
many  thousand  acres,  and  receives  the  rivers  Fellnrhyd,  or 
Bychan,  and  Dwyrhyd.  This  arm  of  the  sestuary  penetrates 
several  miles  inland,  becoming  narrow  as  it  proceeds.  It  is 
dry  at  low  water,  except  a  narrow  channel  in  the  centre, 
through  which  the  united  streams  find  their  way  into  the 
•eo.  and  is  croMod  by  a  ferry. 


From  the  Traeth  Bach  the  coast  runs  south  about  utx 
miles  past  Harlech  to  the  little  headland  on  which  ataa'U 
the  village  of  Muchraes  or  Mochras.  From  the  Trat'.h 
Bach  to  the  town  of  Harlech  the  immediate  neighbourb-^W 
of  the  sea  is  low  and  marshy.  Between  llarlech  and 
Mochraes  it  rises  into  cliffs.  It  is  skirted  by  sands  dry  at  b« 
water,  and  at  some  distance  out  to  soa  are  three  sand-bank^, 
the  '  Dutch  Bank,'  the  '  Pontigal  Bank.'  and  the  *  Sam 
Badrig '  (St.  Patrick's  Causeway)  or '  Sam  Badrhw) g '  (Ship- 
break  mg  Causeway).  This  remarkable  shoal  runs  frvim 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  22  mtles  out  t» 
sea  in  a  south-west  direction  ^  it  is  composed  of  sand  and 
gravel.  It  is  dry  at  the  ebb  m  spring  tides,  and  in  stonci 
is  marked  by  fearfUl  breakers.  Tradition  says  that  tla 
part  of  the  sea  was  once  inhabited  land  called  Cantrf  r 
uwaelod,  or  the  Lowland  hundred,  and  that  it  waa  over- 
whelmed by  the  sea  about  the  close  of  the  fifUi  oenturi 
(Pennant.)  The  name,  St.  Patrick's  Causeway,  is  said  to 
have  originated  from  a  monkish  legend,  that  it  waa  formed 
by  St  Patrick  in  order  that  he  might  paM  from  Ireland  t) 
Britain. 

From  Mochraes  the  coast  runs  south-south-east  et^^fat 
miles  to  the  river  Maw,  at  the  mouth  of  which  stands  tzie 
town  of  Aber-Maw,  contracted  into  Ber-Maw  or  Barmouik 
Throughout  Merionethshire,  north  of  the  Maw,  the  coaaI  u 
skirted  by  sands  of  greater  of  less  breadth.  From  the  Mav 
the  coast  runs  southward  14  miles  to  the  wide  ttstuanr  of 
the  Dovey,  taking  a  circuit  convex  to  the  sea,  and  run^ 
into  cliiTs  midway  between  the  rivers.  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  these  clifis  theTiverTowy,  or  Disynwy,  flows  into 
the  sea.  Between  the  Towy  ana  the  Dovey  the  coast  ii 
again  skirted  by  sands.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Meri- 
onethshire coast  is  about  38  miles,  following  its  principal 
bends. 

Surface  and  Geological  Character, — Merionethshire  is  the 
most  mountainous  of  all  the  Welsh  counties,  and  eontaim 
some  of  the  bfliest  peaks  in  North  Wales:  there  are  how- 
ever no  peaks  so  high  nor  precipices  so  abrupt  as  those  o( 
Caernarvonshire.  The  principal  mountain-chain  is  that 
which,  in  one  part  at  least,  is  called  the  mountains  of  Ber- 
wyn.  and  which  traverses  the  county^  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  skirting  the  valleys  of  the  Dee,  the  Wnion,  and 
the  Maw.  The  principal  summits  of  this  chain  are,  CadL-r 
Berwyn  or  Ferwyn,  on  the  border  of  this  county  and  Mont- 
gomeryshire, seven  miles  south  of  Corwen,  2563  feet  abui  e 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  Arran  Fowddy,  near  the  Wnion,  abure 
Dolgelly,  2955  feet ;  Pen-y-Gadair  (summit  of  Cader  Idrt»n 
three  mites  south-west  of  Dolgelly,  2914  feet ;  and  Pennra. 
at  the  extremity  of  the  chain  near  the  sea,  1510  feeC  Wnt 
of  Bala,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  is  a  group  uf 
mountains,  of  which  Arrenig  Mawr  is  the  highest  point 
2809  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  this  oeotr^ 
group  branches  run  westward  to  the  sea  in  the  neighboor- 
nood  of  Harlech,  and  north-westward  to  join  the  groop  of 
Snowdon.    There  are  no  plains. 

The  county  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  slate 
rocks  which  predominate  in  North  Wales.  Along  tbenllry 
of  the  Dee,  as  far  up  as  Bala  and  the  valley  of  the  Alven, 
a  bluish-|Tcy  limestone  is  found,  which  is  quarried  for  lime, 
the  principal  manure  employed  in  the  county.  Great  quan- 
tities of  while  limestone  are  quarried  ana  burnt  for  lime 
near  Corwen.  This  limestone  is  surrounded  on  every  s^e 
by  primitive  argillaceous  slate,  which  occupies  alt  the  ea*t- 
ern  side  of  the  county,  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  from  Bala, 
north-west  along  the  vale  of  the  Treweryn,  and  southwsri 
along  the  Twrch  and  the  Dovey  to  Dinas-y-Mowddy.  The 
slates  of  this  formation  are  quarried  in  the  neighbouthoe4 
of  (Uorwen. 

Westward  of  the  line  described  the  rocks  are  chiefly  slaty» 
forming  abrupt  and  rugged  mountains  of  desolate  appear- 
ance. Lead  and  copper  mines  are  worked  near  Towyn  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Disynwy,  and  copper-mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Barmouth.  CJopper  ore  has  been  produced  from 
the  peat  ashes  of  a  turf  pit  near  Dolgelly.  Slates  are  qums 
ried  in  the  Berwvn  mountains;  and  there  are  quarries  pn» 
ducing  slates  of  excellent  quality  at  Festiniog  near  iim 
Caernarvonshire  border.  The  slates  are  ship]^  in  ibm 
sestuary  of  the  Traeth  Bychan,  near  the  place  where  they 
are  raised. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  former  observers  that  GwSet 
Idris  and  some  other  mountains  presented  traces  of  voleanae 
agency.  'The  steeper  part'  of  this  mounuin.  sa)»  Ur.  Put- 
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sant,  '  to  &e  bigaest  peak»  or  Pen-y-Gadair,  grows  more 
and  more  rock^ ;  the  approach  to  the  summit  extremely  so, 
and  covered  with  huge  fragments  of  discoloured  rocks,  very 
rugged*  and  cemented  hy  a  semi-vitriGed  matter,  which  «ve3 
them  a  very  volcanic  look,  added  to  their  disjoined  adven- 
titious appearance.  I  met  with,  on  my  ascent,  quantities  of 
pumice  of  the  same  cellular  kind  with  the  toadstone  of  Der- 
byshire, but  of  a  green  colour.  The  day  proved  so  wet  and 
misty  that  I  lost  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  view  from  the 
Bummit  I  could  onlv  see  that  the  spot  I  was  on  was  a  rude 
aggregate  of  strangely  disordered  masses.  I  could  at  inter- 
Tsls  perceive  a  stupendous  precipice  on  one  side  where  the 
hill  recedes  inwards,  forming  a  sort  of  theatre,  with  a  lake 
at  the  bottom ;  yet  very  high  in  comparison  of  the  base  of 
the  mouQiain.  On  the  other  side,  at  a  nearer  distance,  I 
&aw  Ciaig  Cay,  a  great  rock,  with  a  lake  beneath,  lodged  in 
a  deep  hoUow,  possibly  the  crater  of  an  antient  volcano.' 

Hydrography  and  Uommunicaiions. — The  principal  rivers 
belonging  to  the  county  are  the  Dee,  the  Maw,  and  the 
Dovey,  with  their  respective  affluents. 

The  Dee  rises  in  the  valley  skirted  by  the  Berwyn  moun- 
tains, Tery  near  the  road  leading  Arom  Bala  to  Dolgelly ;  from 
its  source  it  flows  north-east  four  miles  (receiving  by  the 
way  the  Lew  and  the  Twrch,  each  considerably  longer  than 
itself)  ipto  the  lake  of  Bala,  called  Llyn  Tegid,  i,e,  *  the  fair 
lake,'  by  the  Welsh,  but  by  the  Endish,  Pimble  Meer. 
[Bala.]  From  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  tneDee  flows  1 2  miles 
in  a  winding  course  north-east  to  Corwen,  receiving  a  num- 
ber of  mountain  streams:  from  Corwen  it  flows  five  miles 
east  to  the  border  of  the  county,  which  it  divides  from  Den- 
bighshire for  two  or  &ree  miles  farther,  before  finally  quit- 
ting it.  The  Treweryn,  or  Glettwr,  a  feeder  of  the  Dee, 
rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  has  a  south- 
east course  of  about  fourteen  miles  into  the  Dee,which  it  joins 
just  below  the  lake  of  Bala.  Just  above  Corwen  the  Dee 
receives  the  Alwen,  one  of  its  tributaries,  which  though  be- 
longing chiefly  to  Denbighshire,  has  five  miles  of  its  course 
upon  and  three  miles  within  the  border  of  this  county. 

The  Maw,  otherwise  called  Mawddach,  rises  near  the 
centre  of  the  county,  and  has  a  southern  course  of  eight 
miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Lyniauduon,  which  lies  more 
to  the  westward,  and  is  of  about  equal  length.  From  the 
jonction  of  the  Lyniauduon  the  Mawddach  flows  south- 
south-west,  four  miles  to  the  junction  of  theWnion  (twelve 
miles  long),  which  rises  close  to  the  source  of  the  Dee,  and 
flows  along  the  same  valley,  but  in  an  opposite  direction. 
For  the  remainder  of  its  course,  which  is  about  eight  miles 
,  south-west,  the  Maw  is  a  tide  river.  In  this  part  of  its 
course  it  expands  into  an  cestuary  in  some  places  a  mile 
wide,  and  in  great  part  dry  at  low  water. 

The  Dovey,  or  Dyfi>  rises  just  within  the  border  of  the 
county,  east  of  the  mountain  Arran  Fowddy,  in  the  Berwyn 
chain.  From  its  source  it  flows  south-west  nearly  thirty 
miles  through  a  winding  vale  into  the  bay  of  Cardigan.  It 
receives  a  numher  of  small  mountain  streams,  of  which  the 
TafaJog,  the  Afon,  the  Dulas,  and  the  Cwmcelli  are  the 
principal.  A  part  of  the  course  of  the  Dovey  itself  and  of 
the  Tafalog,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  Afon  and  the 
Dulas,  belong  to  Mon^omeryshire.  The  lower  part  of  the 
course  of  the  Dovey  is  on  the  border  of  Merionethshire, 
which  it  separates  first  from  Montgomeryshire,  and  then 
from  Cardiganshire.  Near  the  mouth  it  expands  into  a 
wide  natnary,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  dry  at  low  water. 
The  Dovey  is  not  mentioned  in  Priestley's  'History  of 
Navigable  Rivers '  as  navigable,  but  is  marked  in  the  map 
which  accompanies  that  work  as  navigable  up  to  Machyn- 
lleth, or  Macnynleth,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cwmcelli  and 
the  Dulas,  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

The  Disynwy  rises  in  the  Berwyn  mountains,  a  little  to 
the  ijorth-east  of  Cader  Idris,  and  flows  south-west  sixteen 
miles  into  the  sea  between  the  Maw  and  the  Dovey.  About 
three  mOes  from  its  source  it  expands  into  a  small  lake, 
called  Uyn-y-Myngil,  which  in  width  nearly  fills  the  valley 
of  Tal-y-Llyn,  leaving  only  a  narrow  road  on  one  side,  and 
exiends  in  length  about  a  mile.  The  Disynwy  above  its 
mouth  expands  into  an  SBstuary  of  about  a  mile  wide,  but 
just  at  tlie  mouth  is  contracted  into  a  very  narrow  channel. 

None  of  these  streams,  except  the  Dovey,  are  navigable : 
the  awtuary  at  the  mout^  of  the  Mowddy  forms  the  har- 
bour of  Barmouth. 
There  are  many  lakes,  most  of  them  smaU.    The  largest 


are  Llyn-Tegid,  or  Bala  Lake,  and  Llyn-y-Myngil,  already 
noticed. 

The  principal  roads  are  those  from  London  by  Shrewsbury 
to  Corwen  and  Bangor,  to  Bala  and  Caernarvon,  and  to 
Dolgelley,  or  Dolgelleu,  and  Barmouth,  with  branches  to 
Towyn.  The  first  of  these  enters  the  county  on  the  east 
from  Denbighshire,  a  little  beyond  Llangollen,  and  runs 
along  the  valley  of  the  Dee  to  Corwen,  from  which  place  it 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Alwen  into  Denbighshire.  There 
are  two  Bala  roads,  both  branching  off  fron.  mis  to  the  left, 
one  at  Corwen,  which  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee  up 
the  valley  to  Bala,  the  other  a  little  beyond  Corwen,  which 
follows  a  valley  parallel  to  that  of  the  Dee,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  intervening  hills.  The  Caernarvon  road 
runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Treweryn  by  Festiniog  andTan-y- 
Bwlch  to  Beddgelert,  with  a  branch  from  Tan-y-Bwlch  by 
the  coast  to  Harlech  and  Barmouth.  Another  road  from 
Bala  follows  the  valley  of  the  Dee  and  the  Wnion  to  Dol- 
gelley and  Barmouth.  There  is  a  nearer  road  from  London 
to  Bala  by  Shrewsbury  and  Llangynnog. 

The  Dolgelly  and  Barmouth  road  runs  from  Shrews- 
bury, through  Welshpool  and  Llanfair  (Montgomeryshire), 
enters  the  county  bv  the  valley  of  the  Tafalog,  and  fol- 
lows that  valley  and  the  vale  of  the  Dovey  to  Dinas-y- 
Mowddy,  or  Mowddw,  from  which  place  it  runs  west  to 
Dolgelley  and  Barmouth.  Two  branches  from  this  road 
run  to  Towyn ;  one  a  little  before  reaching  Dinas-y-Mowddy, 
which  follows  the  vale  of  the  Dovey  and  then  the  coast ; 
the  other  a  little  before  reaching  Dolgelley,  which  follows 
the  vale  of  the  Disynwy.  This  first  branch  to  Towyn  is 
partly  in  Montgon^ery  and  Cardigan  shires,  and  communi- 
cates with  Machynlleth  and  Aberystwith. 

Divisions,  Toums,  ^. — ^This  county,  called  by  the  Welsh 
Meironydd,  or  Meirionydd,  is  the  only  one  in  Wales  that, 
with  the  addition  merely  of  the  word  *  shire,'  retains  its  an- 
tient designation.  This  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
derived  from  Meirion,  grandson  of  a  chieftain  to  whom  a 
large  territory  in  this  part  of  Wales  was  assigned  in  the 
fifth  century.  If  however  the  district  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  as  some  think,  by  the  name  Mervinia,  which  evi- 
dently contains  the  same  root  (Mervin,  or  Meruin)  as 
Meirion-ydd,  the  name  must  be  of  earlier  origin. 

Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  antient  division  of  the 
county ;  but  its  limits  appear  to  have  undergone  consider- 
able change.  One  cantref,  that  of  Arustly  or  Arwybili, 
south  of  the  river  Dovey  or  Dyfi,  was  by  Henry  VIII.  added 
to  Montgomeryshire,  and  the  cwmwts  or  comots  of  Eder- 
nion  and  Glyndyfrdwy  were  detached  from  Powys-land,  and 
added  to  this  county. 

The  present  divisions,  with  their  relative  situation  and 
their  population  in  1831,  are  as  follows* — 

Ardwdwy,  or  Ardudwy,        N.W.       •  10,499 

Edernion,  or  Edeymion,        N.E.       .  4,905 

Estimaner,  or  Estumaner,       S.         •  4,631 

Penllyn        .         .           N.  &  N.E.  .  6,654 
Talybont,  or  Tal-y-bont, 

and  Mowddy,                 S.  &  S.E.  .  8,547 


Militia 


35,236 
79 

35,315 


There  are  five  antient  market-towns,  namely :  Bala  and 
Dolgelley,  the  assize-towns;  Harlech,  the  place  of  county 
elections ;  Corwen  and  Dinas-y-Mowddy ;  and  two,  where 
markets  have  been  established  of  late  years,  viz.  Towyn 
and  Barmouth.    [Barmouth.] 

Bala  is  in  the  parish  of  Llanykil  or  Llanycil,  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Penllyn,  near  the  outlet  by  which  the  Dee  quits 
the  lake  of  Bala;  194  miles  from  London  by  Shrewsbury 
and  Llangynnog,  or  207  miles  by  Shrewsbury  and  Corwen. 
[Bala.] 

The  population  of  Llanykil  parish  was,  m  1831,  2359: 
there  was  no  separate  return  of  the  population  of  the  town, 
but  in  1821  it  contained  1163  inhabitants  out  of  2467,  the 
whole  population  of  the  parish  at  that  time. 

The  living  of  Llanykil  is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  St.  Asaph ;  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  2o0A, 
with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  two  day-schools 
with  130  children;   one  of  these,  a  grammar-school,  with 
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7$  boyi,  wu  partly  supported  by  tn  endowment    There 
were  teTon  Sunday-ttchooli,  with  1088  teholars. 

Dolf^lley,  Dolgelleu,  Dolsrellau,  or  Dolf^ellen  (from  dol, 
dale,  and  geUi,  geilerh  or  celli,  a  crove  of  haxeU).  ia  in  the 
hundred  of  Talybont  and  Mowddy,  on  the  south  bank  of 
theWnion,  a  mile  or  two  above  its  iunction  with  the  Maw, 
208  miles  from  London  by  Shrewtbury.  Welshpool,  Llan- 
fair,  and  Dinas-y-Mowddy.  This  town  came  into  possession 
of  Owsin  Glyndwr  during  his  rebellion,  and  from  here 
(A.D.  1400)  li«;  despatched  ambassadors  to  France.  It  wa« 
the  scene  of  a  smart  skirmish  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I.,  in  which  the  parliamentarians  were  victorious. 
The  town  is  in  a  delightful  valley :  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  irregularly  laid  out ;  and  the  houses  are  for  the  most 
part  small,  and  ill  built  of  limestone  without  mortar.  Within 
the  last  few  years  however  some  handsome  dwellings  have 
been  erected,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  ma- 
terially improved.  The  church  is  a  neat  structure,  capable 
of  accommodating  a  thousand  persons,  but  destitute  of  any 
architectural  pretensions.  The  county  hall  and  county 
^l  were  both  erected  in  the  present  century ;  the  former 
IS  a  neat  stone  building,  near  tne  river  Wnion.  The  town- 
hall  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  houses, 
and  the  market-house  is  a  low  square  edifice.  There  is  a 
neat  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches  over  the  river  Wnion. 

The  population  of  the  parish  (which  is  very  extensive) 
was,  in  1831,  4087;  less  than  a  fourth  of  which  was  agri- 
cultural. Dolgellcy  is  the  most  populous  and  most  com- 
mercial town  in  the  county.  The  Population  Returns  give 
72  males  above  twenty  years  of  age  as  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  '  webs,*  or  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  flannels. 
They  are  made  in  the  houses  and  cottages  of  the  weavers. 
Fulling-mills  and  bleaching-grounds  have  been  established 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town ;  and  the  cloths,  when 
finished,  are  bought  up  by  agents,  and  sent  to  Liverpool 
for  exportation  to  America,  or  to  Shrewsbury,  from  whence 
they  are  sent  to  different  parts  of  EnglandL  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  business  done  in  tanning  and  dressing  lamb- 
skins and  kid-skins,  which  are  sent  to  Worcester  and  other 
places.  The  markets  are  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  and 
there  are  several  yearly  fairs.  The  summer  assizes  and  the 
Easter  and  Michaelmas  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Dol- 
gelley ;  also  the  petty-sessions  for  the  division,  and,  com- 
monly, the  county  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Merioneth 
and  diocese  of  Bangor,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  440/. 
There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship  in  the  town 
or  parish,  chiefly  belonging  to  tho  Independents  or  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists.  There  were,  in  1833,  five  day- 
ichools  with  155  children:  of  these  schools  one  with  33 
children  was  partly  supported  by  an  endowment ;  one  day 
and  Sunday  national-school,  with  about  100  children,  and 
some  adulu  on  Sunday ;  and  fourteen  Sunday-schools,  with 
nearly  1400  scholars. 

Harlech  is  in  the  parish  of  Llandandwg,  in  the  hundred 
of  Ardudwy,  near  the  shore  of  C^digan  bay,  232)  miles 
from  London  by  Dolgelley  and  Barmouth.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Harlech  was  a  Roman  post,  but  for  this  opinion 
there  is  noiust  ground.  An  antient  British  fortress,  called 
originally  Twr  Bronwen,  and,  at  an  after-period,  Caer  Coll- 
w}'n,  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  castle  erected  by 
Edward  I.  This  strong  fortress  was  held  in  the  civil  war  of 
the  Roses  by  Dafydd  ap  Jevon  ap  Einion,  a  stout  partisan 
of  the  house  of  I^ncaster.  Dafydd»  after  a  valiant  defence, 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  on  an  en- 
gagement that  his  life  should  be  spared.  Edward  IV. 
would  have  put  him  to  death  in  violation  of  this  engage- 
ment, had  not  Sir  Richard  declared  that  if  the  king  per- 
sisted in  his  purpose,  he  would  replace  Dafydd  in  the  castle, 
and  the  king  might  send  whom  he  would  to  take  him  out. 
In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  castle  changed  masters 
once  or  twice,  but  was  finally  taken  by  the  parliamentarians 
•inder  General  Mytton,  March,  1647.  The  town  of  Har- 
lech is  little  more  than  a  village  of  small  size  and  insigni- 
ficant appearance,  situated  between  a  wild  and  desolate 
mountain  country  and  the  sea.  llie  most  striking  object 
a  the  caatle,  the  ruins  ot  which  are  situated  on  a  lofty  rock 
Ikdng  the  bar,  and  rising  above  an  extensive  marsh  once 
occupied  by  the  sea.  lu  walls  are  tolerably  perfect ;  they 
form  a  square  of  about  seventy  yards  each  way,  with  a 
round  tower  at  each  comer.  From  these  comer  towers 
formerly  rose  elegant  turrets,  but  these  are  in  great  part 


destroyed.  There  are  round  towers  on  eaeli  tid«  of  tb*  «• 
trance.  The  apartments,  now  open  to  the  skr,  are  of  large 
dimensions.  Tnere  are  traces  of  the  antient  British  fortress 
in  the  foundations  of  the  present  stmcture.  Toward  tht 
sea,  the  castle  was  protected  by  the  inaccessible  precipice  oa 
which  it  stood ;  on  the  land  side  it  was  strengtiiened  by  a 
deep  ditch  cut  with  enormous  labour  in  the  soUd  rock.  The 
assizes  and  countv  court,  once  held  at  Harlech,  haf«  been 
long  removed;  the  market,  held  on  Saturday,  has  fklleo 
almost  or  quite  into  disuse ;  and  the  county  electioa  and  the 

EoU  for  the  district  are  the  only  public  business  transacted 
ere.  There  are  several  fairs,  cniefiy  for  live  stock.  The 
population  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  658,  about  one-third 
agriculturaL 

The  living  of  Llandandwg  is  a  rectory,  united  wttli  the 
chapelry  of  Llanbedr,  in  Uie  archdeaconry  of  Merioneth 
and  diocese  of  Bangor,  of  the  clear  yeariy  value  of  1 94^ 

There  were,  in  1835,  one  boarding-school,  with  su 
scholars ;  one  day-school,  partly  supported  by  endowment, 
with  36  scholars;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  153  schoUrn 

Corwen  is  in  the  hundred  of  Ederoion,  on  the  tooth 
bank  of  the  Dee,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Alwen,  194 
miles  from  London  on  the  Holyhead  parliamentary  load. 
There  was  antiently  a  British  or  Welsh  post  near  this  town, 
called  Caer  Drewyn ;  it  consisted  of  a  circular  wall  a  mile 
and  a  half  round,  still  remaining,  on  the  summit  of  a  at«cp 
hill,  and  of  a  circular  habitation,  now  in  ruins,  within  thti 
enclosure.  In  the  invasion  of  Wales  by  Henry  IL,  aix 
1165,  the  progress  of  that  monarch  was  stopped  by  the 
assembling  of  the  Welsh  forces  at  Corwen  under  Owaia 
Gwynedd.  There  are  said  to  be  some  traces  of  the  WeUh 
encampment  near  the  town.  Corwen  is  a  small  place,  bat 
neat;  it  stands  on  a  rising  grouud  just  above  the  rit-er. 
The  church  is  a  neat  cruciform  building,  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  seven  hundred  persons,  in  a  roosantic 
situation,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  precipice  be- 
longing to  the  Berwyn  mountains.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  church  is  a  stone  shaft  or  cross,  called  by  the  commoa 
people  *  the  sword  of  Glyndwr ;'  and  on  the  same  side  of 
the  churchyard  is  a  neat  almshouse  for  six  widows  of  clergy- 
men. There  is  another  almshouse  for  eight  poor  women. 
One  of  the  county  bridewells  is  at  Corwen.  *  It  is  a  tmsU 
house,  inhabited  by  the  keeper  (who  is  a  shoemakerX  h:s 
familv,  and  the  very  few  prisoners  who  are  usually  to  be 
found  here.' 

The  population  of  the  parish,  which  is  extensive,  was,  la 
1831,  1980,  about  half  agricultural.  There  are  no  naano- 
fa^tures.  The  markets  are  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  the 
former  for  com ;  and  there  are  several  yearly  fain. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocrsc 
of  Sl  Asaph,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  390/.  There  » 
also  a  sinecure  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  373/. 

There  were,  in  1 833,  one  day-school,  partly  supported  by 
endowment  and  subscription,  with  60  children;  ooedai 
and  boarding-school,  with  26  children ;  and  twelve  SundaV- 
schools,  with  748  scholars.  Th«re  are  several  dissenting 
congregations  in  the  parish,  chiefly  Calvinistic  Metbodivts. 

Dinas-y-Mowddy,  or  Dinasmouthv,  is  in  the  pan«h  uf 
Mallwydd,and  in  the  hundred  of  Tal-y-bont  and  Mowddi. 
203  miles  from  London  through  Ludlow,  Montgomery, 
Welshpool,  and  Llan  fair.  It  has  been  thought  by  son* 
to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  greater  importaoce/but  n » 
marks  of  former  gr^tness  can  be  traced:  it  vo^perhap* 
the  residence  of  some  small  chieftain.  The  town  i»  situate*! 
on  a  shelf  of  rock  at  the  junction  of  the  Cenis,  a  «au;i 
stream,  with  the  Dovey:  it  consists  of  a  few  mean  cottaic«v 
one  story  high,  built  of  mud,  and  thatched  with  msl  rk 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Mallwydd  in  1 83 1  was  1 1  t:  . 
but  the  part  which  is  in  the  county  of  Merioneth,  in  wh:^i 
the  town  stands,  was  998:  the  town  itself  perhaps  coo:aiin 
300  inliabiUints.  A  good  deal  of  flannel  is  mad»  in  t'^ 
neighbourhood,  partly  in  the  weavers'  cottages,  and  parth 
in  factories.  There  is  a  corporation  at  Dinas-y-Mowd)/- 
the  mayor  exercijies  a  conjoint  jurisdiction  with  the  county 
magistrates  in  the  lordship  or  borough,  which  compirb^ffids 
the  parish  of  Mallwydd  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  UUb- 
y-Mowddy.  There  are  stocks  and  a  crib  or  little  pn«>n. 
which  are  scarcely  used ;  and  the  municipal  institutiocH 
altogether  are  characterised  as  *  trifling  and  bannlrw.* 
(Mum'c.  Commias.  Report.) 

The  living  of  Mallwydd  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  ywirty 
value  of  265/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  archdeaconrj 
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diooese  of  St.  Asaph.  The  church  is  a  lar^e  buildings, 
capable  of  accoraraodating  a  thousand  peupre,  but  very 
thinly  attended,  most  of  the  parishioners  being  dissenters. 
There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833  one  day-school,  with  30 
children,  and  nine  Sunday-schools,  with  539  scholars. 

Towyn,  or  Tywyn,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Estimaner,  near 
the  coast,  between  the  asstuaries  of  the  Disynwy  and  Dovey, 
but  much  nearer  to  the  fbrraer,  227  miles  from  London  by 
Dinas-y-Mowddy  and  Machynlleth.  The  town  consists  of 
some  good-looking  houses,  built  chiefly  of  a  coarse  grey 
stone  Quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  frequented  in 
the  bathing  season  by  visitors  attracted  by  the  pleasantness 
of  the  situation  in  a  ouiet  vale  commanding  a  view  of  the 
tea  and  backed  by  lofty  mountains.  The  church  is  a 
spacious  building  of  considerable  antiquity:  it  contains 
some  venerable  monuments;  and  in  the  churchyard  are 
two  rude  pillars,  one  of  them  seven  feet  high,  adorned 
with  a  cross,  and  bearing  an  inscription  in  antient  but  ille- 
gible characters.  In  a  field  near  the  church  is  a  spring, 
called  St.  Cadvan*s  Well,  the  waters  of  which  are  con- 
sidered beneflciol  in  scrofulous,  rheumatic,  and  cutaneous 
diaordem.  The  spring  is  now  enclosed,  and  two  baths  have 
been  formed,  with  dressing-rooms  attached. 

The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  2694,  about 
half  agricultural.  Some  webs  and  flannels  are  manufac- 
tured. Races  are  held  near  the  town,  and  are  well  attended. 
A  customary  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  there  is  a 
yearlv  fair.  The  village  and  port  of  Aberdovey  is  in  the 
parish :  it  is  freauented  as  a  bathing-place,  having  the  re- 
coiomendation  or  a  firm  hard  sand :  it  is  on  the  nstuary  of 
the  Dovey.     There  are  dissenting  chapels  here.    Slate- 

rrriea  are  worked  near  Aberdovey,  and  a  considerable 
re  of  the  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  port,  which 
is  a  member  of  Aber)  stwith. 

The  living  of  Towyn  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  If  erioneth  and  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  224/.*  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were,  in  1833,  four  day-schools  (one  of  them  partly 
Bupported  by  endowment),  each  with  about  50  scholars; 
two  boarding-schools,  each  with  about  10  scholars;  and 
eleven  Sunday-schools,  with  50  to  80  scholars  each,  chiefly 
connected  with  dissenters. 

Dwisioru  for  Ecclenastteal  and  Legal  pwr;t>M«*.— The 
county  of  Merioneth  is  partly  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph 
and  partly  in  that  of  Bangor,  both  in  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury.  It  is  divided  into  five  rural  deaneries, 
which  have  the  same  name  with  the  hundreds,  and  are 
nearly  or  quite  conterminous  with  them.  The  deaneries  of 
Arduawy,  Estimaner,  and  Tal-y-bont  are  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Merioneth  and  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  the 
deaneries  of  Mouthwy  or  Mowddy,  Pentlyn  or  Penllyn,  and 
Idemion  or  Edeyrnion,  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diooese 
of  St.  Asaph.  The  map  subjoined  to  the  Third  Report  of 
the  ChurcYi  Commissioners  represents  all  that  part  of  the 
county  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor  as  forming  the 
single  deanery  of  Ardudwy.  There  are  in  all  thirty-four 
panshes  wholly  or  chiefly  in  this  county,  besides  a  portion 
of  ooe  parish  (Beddgelert),  which  is  chiefly  in  Caernarvon- 
shire. Four  of  these  parishes  are  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poaeife  united  with  others;  but  there  are  three  sinecure 
rectories,  so  that  the  number  of  benefices  is  thirty-three  : 
seventeen  of  these  are  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  nine  of 
tbem  in  the  patronage  of  the  diocesan,  and  sixteen  in  that  of 
St.  Asaph,  of  which  fourteen  are  in  the  bishop's  own  gift. 
The  benefices  are,  some  of  them,  tolerably  rich ;  the  wealthiest 
i%  the  rectory  of  Dolgelly,  440^  clear  annual  value ;  but 
nunt  of  them  are  under  200/.  a  year,  and  eight  under  100/. 
a  year. 

The  county  is  in  the  North  Wales  circuit:  the  Lent 
assizes  and  Uie  Epiphauv  and  Midsummer  quar:crscH5ions 
are  held  at  Bala:  tiie  Midsummer  assizes  and  the  Kistur 
and  Michaelmas  quarter-sessions,  at  Dolgellev.  The  county 
gaol  is  at  Dolgelley ;  it  is  well  situated,  but  badly  ariangod 
and  deficient  in  many  requisites.  The  number  of  prisoners 
is  happily  smalL  The  committals  to  the  county  gaol,  on 
the  average  of  the  years  1829  to  1835,  were  only  about  28 
annually.  There  are  bridewells  or  houses  of  correction  at 
Corven,  described  above,  and  at  Bala.  The  latter  is  a 
small  building,  part  oi  :h3  guildhall,  insecure,  out  of  repair, 
and  slovenly.  When  visited  by  the  inspectors  of  prisons 
(in  1836)  there  were  no  prisoners. 
The  court  of  election  for  the  county,  which  returns  one 
iber  to  parliament,  is  held  at  Harlech:  the  poUing- 
P.  C  No.  936. 


stations  arc  Harlech,  Bala,  Dolgelley,  Corwcn,  and  Towyn^ 
There  are  no  parliamentary  boroughs  in  the  county. 

History,  Antiquities,  ^.— In  the  earliest  period  of  the 
authentic  history  of  the  island,  Merionethshire  was  included 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  who  occupied  nearly  tho 
whole  of  North  Wales,  a  considerable  part  of  Shropshire, 
and  a  part  of  Cheshire.  [Britannia]  In  the  Roman  di- 
vision of  the  island,  it  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Britannia  Secunda.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called  Mervinia 
by  the  Romans. 

There  are  several  traces  of  Roman  works  in  this  county. 
There  are  remains  of  camps  near  Bala  [Bala];  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  town  isTommen-y-Bala, 
an  artificial  mound  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  work,  and  to 
have  had  a  small  fort  on  its  summit 

Tommen-y-Mdr,  *  the  mount  within  the  wall,'  a  station,  of 
which  the  ditch  and  bank,  with  vestiges  of  a  wall,  remain, 
near  Ffestiniog,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Henri  Mens  of  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  though  Stukeley  places  it  near  Bala.  Castell 
Pr}'sor,  a  hilly  fort  about  three  miles  east  of  Trawsfynydd, 
is  considered  by  Pennant  to  have  been  originally  Roman. 
The  Dovey  river  is  considered  to  be  the  Stucia  ('^rovKia)  of 
Ptolemy.  A  Roman  road  fVom  Maridunum,  or  Muridunum 
(Caermarthen)  to  Segontium  (Caer  Seiont,  near  Caernarvon) 
led  through  the  county.  It  may  be  traced  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trawsfynydd  through  Tommen-yMdr,  where  it  is 
called  Sam- Helen,  a  name  which  is  interpreted  by  some 
'  the  road  or  causeway  of  Helen,*  the  wife  of  the  usurper 
Maximus,  who  assumed  the  purple  (ad.  381)  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors  Gratian  ana  Theodosius ;  and  by  others, 
*  the  road  of  the  legion.'  From  this  road,  at  or  near  Tom- 
men-y-Mdr,  roads  are  supposed  to  have  led  in  one  direction 
to  Conovium  (Caer  Rhun,  near  Aber-Conway),  and  in 
another  direction  to  Bala. 

The  Sam-Helen  is  now  entirely  covered  with  turf,  and  \& 
to  be  distingubhed  only  by  its  elevation  above  the  rest  of 
the  surface ;  but  on  digging,  the  layers  of  stone  of  which  it 
was  made  are  discoverable  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
visible  course:  the  aggregate  breadth  of  those  layers  is 
about  twenty-four  feet  There  are  several  tumuli  or  barrows 
near  the  road.  There  is  a  group  of  other  monuments,  pro- 
bably sepulchral,  near  Rhyd-ar-Helen,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Sam-Helen,  of  considerable  but  undetermined 
antiquity.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhiw  Goch,  not  far 
from  Trawsfynydd,  is  a  grave,  called  the  grave  of  Porus, 
covered  with  an  inscribed  stone,  evidently  Roman  ;  and  near 
it  is  a  great  upright  monumental  stone,  of  a  kind  frequent 
in  Wales  and  m  northern  Europe.  Roman  coins,  sepulchral 
urns,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  various 
places,  particularly  nearCastell  Prysor  and  Tommen-y-Mdr ; 
at  Caer  Gai,  near  the  south-west  end  of  liyn  Tegid,  or  Bala 
Lake  (probably  the  site  of  aRoman  fort) ;  and  at  (Jefyn  Caer, 
near  Pennal,  where  was  the  site  of  another  Roman  fort. 

There  are  a  stone  enclosure  or  fort  and  several  other 
British  antiquities  near  Llanddewe,  between  Barmouth  and 
Harlech ;  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  oaraedds,  crom- 
lechs, and  other  Druidical  remains.  Other  Druidical  re- 
mains are  found  near  Rhyd-ar-Halen,  not  far  firom  Ffestiniog. 
They  are  called  Beddau  Gwyr  Ardudwy,  *  the  graves  of  the 
men  of  Ardudwy.' 

During  the  Saxon  period  and  the  reigns  of  the  earlier 
English  kings  of  the  Norman  dynasty,  Merionethshire  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  scene  of  events  of  historical 
interest.  One  battle  took  place  between  the  Saxons  and 
the  Britons  under  the  royal  bard  Uywarch  HSn,  between 
Corwen  and  Bala :  the  Briton  lost  the  last  of  his  sons  it 
this  battle,  a  bereavement  which  he  has  commemorated  ic 
one  of  his  elegies.  Merionethshire  was  afterwards  the 
scene  probably  of  many  of  those  bloody  feuds  which  dis- 
figure the  annals  of  Wales;  but  the  remote  aud  secluded 
situation  of  the  county  secured  it  from  any  serious  foreign 
invasion.  In  proportion  however  as  the  consolidation  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  power  enabled  the  English  to  press  the 
Welsh  more  closely,  these  previously  unassailed  fastnesses 
became  the  scene  of  contest  The  invasion  of  Henr>-  U., 
his  advance  to  Corwen,  and  the  stop  put  to  his  progress 
there  by  the  Welsh  under  Owain  Gwynedd  (ad.  1165), 
have  been  noticed.  Henry  retreated  into  England  after 
sustaining  a  great  loss  in  men  and  stores. 

This  county  was  probably  conouered  by  Edward  I.,  a  little 
before  the  final  conquest  of  Wales;  as  Harlech  Oistle  was 
completed  before  1283,  in  which  year  Hugh  do  Wlonkeslow 
wa«  constable  of  it  Merionethshire  was  the  scene  of  the 
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rebellion  of  Owain  Olyndwr.  [Olxnowb,  Owbh.]  lUrlooh 
Caslle  WHS  one  of  his  conquesU. 

In  tlie  war  of  the  Roses,  Harlech  was  held  for  the  Lan- 
nuterians,  but  taken,  as  mentioned  aboTe,  by  Sir  Richard 
Herbert.  After  the  war  was  concluded*  the  county  became 
and  lonK  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  great  confusion.  A 
niultuude  of  outlaws  and  felooa  established  themselves  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dinas-y-Mowddy,  and  perpetrated 
a  variety  of  crimes,  burning,  robbing,  and  murdering  in 
large  bunds,  and  driving  cattle  in  open  day  with  the  greatest 
impunity.  To  quell  these  outrages,  a  commission  was 
granted  by  Queen  Mary  to  two  gentlemen  of  the  county  ; 
one  of  them  Lewis  Owen,  vice-chamberlain  and  boron  of 
the  exchequer  of  North  Wales,  in  pursuance  of  this  com- 
mission, eii^hty  of  the  band  were  seized  and  punished.  To 
revunge  this  severity,  Mr.  Owen  was  waylaid  and  murdered 
when  returning  from  the  Montgomcr>'shire  assizes  (a.o. 
1566),  at  a  place  now  called,  fVom  tiie  deed,  Uydiart-y- 
Barwu,  *the  baron's  gate.*  The  vigorous  measures  to 
which  this  outrage  gave  rise  led  to  the  extirpation  of  the 
banditti,  some  of  whom  were  executed,  and  the  rest  fled. 
The  traditions  of  the  country  attest  the  terror  whicii  these 
rufians  excited.  Travellers  forsook  the  common  road  to 
Shrewsbury  to  avoid  their  bauuts.  In  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.,  Harlech  Castle  was  the  oljject  of  contention. 
The  repeated  captures  of  this  place,  and  a  skirmish  near 
Dolgelley.  which  had  been  garrisoned  for  the  parliament, 
were  the  only  incidents  of  the  contest  which  occurred  within 
the  county. 

The  principal  remains  of  the  middle  ages  are  Harlech 
Castle,  already  described,  and  the  ruins  of  Cymmer  Abbey, 
near  Duigeliey,  with  two  or  three  smaller  castellated  build- 


ings. Cymmer  Abbey  appears  to  have  been  founded  abooi 
A j>.  1198,  by  two  Welsh  chieftains,  for  Cistertian  m'jnks 
the  yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  68/.  16«.  id,  gross, 
or  61/.  1 3#.  4<f.  clear.  Part  of  the  church  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  s  rich  tlat  near  the  Maw,  and  shows  theantient  greatoflM 
of  the  structure.  The  east  end  has  three  narrow  potnicd 
windows,  and  three  smaller  ones  over  them :  it  is  mantled 
with  thick  ivy.  The  great  hall  and  the  abbot's  lodj^ngs 
were  used  as  a  farm-house  in  Mr.  Pennant's  tjroe. 

Llys  Rradwen,  beiwoon  Dolgelley  and  Towyn,  is  the  rum 
of  a  rude  edifice.  Uie  house  of  an  ant;ent  WcUh  chieftain ; 
and  near  Llanfihangel-j -Pennant  are  the  remains  of  a  cattle 
supposed  to  be  the  casile  of  Bere,  belong inz  to  the  Uu 
Llewelyn,  prince  of  Norili  Wales,  and  taken  Trom  him  by 
William  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  short  time  prevuMi 
to  the  final  conquest  of  Wales. 

Near  the  road  from  Bala  to  Dolgelley  is  Castell  Corn* 
dochon,  the  ruin  of  a  fortress  of  unohcectained  date. 

(Pennant's,  Evans's,  and  Binglev's  Towr*  in  WaU»; 
Beauties  qf  England  and  ff'aies;  parliamentary  Powers; 
Greenough's  Geological  Map  df  England  and  Walm ; 
Walker's  do. ;  Arrowsmilh's  Map  qf  England  and  Halet^ 
&c.) 

Statistics. 

Population, — Merionethshire  is  ali^ost  enlirebr  an  a^ri* 
cultural  county.  Of  8879  males  twenty  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  4969  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  aod 
only  2u0  in  manufacture  or  in  making  manumcturing  ma- 
chinery. These  200  are  weavers  of  flannel  and  ochcr 
woollens,  distributed  throughout  the  villages  io  small  num- 
bers, except  that  70  of  Uie  men  so  employed  reside  aX  Dji- 
gelley. 


The  following  Table  contains  a  Summary  qfthe  Papulation,  <f«.,  of  every  Hundred,  as  iakm  in  1831. 


HUNDREDS, 
CITIES, 

Oft 

BClROl'GnS. 


Anludwy  hundred 
Edeiniun  .     „   , 
Kstimaner      „   . 
Penllvn      .     „   . 
Tal-v-Bont  and  Mow- 

dayw      .     „  . 
Dolgelley  (town) 


Militia  under  training         —  — 


BOUSES. 


luhabited 


1960 

1008 

862 

1392 

886 

870 


Fiunilic*. 


iug. 


2169 

1036 

961 

1419 

922 

871 


Total 


6968 


7358 


Unin. 


12 


77 
23 
43 
40 

27 

28 


63      238 


OCCUPATIONS. 


FamOles 

chiefly 

rmi>k>yr>U 

io  A?n 
etdturv 


1066 
683 
466 
1X7 

649 

204 


Faraihr* 

uhirfly 

emfluyod 

in  trocU*, 

turps, 
aiKl  hftii- 
Uicraft. 


442 
267 
218 
266 

191 

442 


All  otli«T 
Families 
Dot  cuoi' 
pri»od  in 
till*  i»o 

In* 


PEB90NS. 


M«W 


3683 


The  population  of  Merionethshire,  at  each  time  the  census 
was  taken,  was,  in — 


1816 


662 

196 
268 
437 

182 

226 


4,996 
2,4.13 
2,304 
3,200 

2,200 

1,982 

79 


tVHaloT    ' 


1960 


17,194 


6,603 
8,472 
2,327 
3,464 

2,260 

2,106 


18,IBI 


1 


10,499 
4.906 
4,631 
ft  .664 

4,460 

4,0^7 


•   I2i9 

I   IMft 
1105 


S6,SU 


««#• 


Males. 


1601 
1811 
1821 
1831 


TotaL 
27.606 
30,924 
34.382 
36,609 


IscrMM  per  cvoU 


12  42 

11*13 

3*66 


16.479  17,903 

17,194         18,121 

showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  oi 
8103,  or  about  29|  per  cent,  on  the  whole  population,  being 
\'i  per  cent  below  the  whole  rate  of  increase  throughout 
England. 

County  Exmnses,  Crime,  <ft:.— Tlie  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  three  following  periods  of— 
£.  s.  d. 

1811    were    12,280,  being     7  11  for  each  inhabitant 
l^l\       ..        14.569       „  8     6  „ 

1831        ..        14,865       M  8     4  „ 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  piu-pose  for  the  year 
ondmg  March,  18J8,  was  12,228/.;  and  assuming  that  the 
nopulation  had  increased  at  tlie  same  rate  of  progression 
since  1831  as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum 
HivcH  an  avoraRe  of  6#.  Hd.  for  each  inhabiUnt  These 
averages  are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  EngUnd  and 
Waleti. 

The  sum  rained  in  Merionethshire  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  26lh  March,  I 


lb33,wa$  18,405/.  1 U.,  and  was  levied  upon  the\anous  de- 
sciiplions  of  properly  a^  follows: ^ 

J^"lf»d    ,    '   •  .  £17.436  6#. 

Uwelhng-noubcs  .  7«j3  |o 

Mills,  factories,  &c.      .  yo  y 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c         76  9 

The  amount  expended  was — 

For  therelierof  the  poor      .           .  £16,247  Os. 

In  suiu  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  379     5 

For  other  purposes               .           .  2,442  16 

T     .1  .  ,  .     '^''^^  ^8U169     1 

in  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  >t'»rs  tl' 
descriptions  of  properly  ai»M?SM.'d  are  not  specified.  In  i\  • 
years  1834,  Ih.Ju,  1836,  1^37.  and  1^18.  there  were  ra«  : 
lS,03Jl,  14#..  17,l^^/.  4*..  16,4:>s/.  17j.tnot  given  for  lv:-t 
and  16.794/.  respectively;  and  the  expenditure  tor  each  >t*: 
Has  aa  follows; —  ' 


2834. 
•*-'       t. 

Foriher«>lirff>rih4>  jwKir  14.'»77  4 
111  •uiUofUw.reauTttl  of  I      »^^    _ 

P«ui^r».  »S.c  .  I      /O/     7 

Pftymfuid       t>»«rda     Um  i 

Counly-ral*  .  .  2,322  14 

For  «il  oUirr  |>ur^Hi»««  ) 


Tl4al 


iCi8/)07  k 


1835.  1K,6,          1837      XJQk 

l4«iS    7  13,^4     i     U44*     ^x^ 

341  13  17«    4         iOB            ^ 

1.^   7  lj»77  ISdmcH*^  Uit^ 

i6.y;s  7  k^iiTi  kvm   K»^ 
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The  9&^g  effected  on  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1 838, 
u  compared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  waa  therefore 
j:556/.  is,  or  about  Ibi  per  cenU;  and  the  saving  effected 
on  the  Bum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
rather  more  than  eighteen  per  cent  in  1838  as  compared 
nb'itb  the  expenditure  in  1834. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Merionethshire,  as  as- 
certained in  1835,  under  the  acta  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV., 
chap.  80.  was  6 ;  th«  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  261.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and 
parish  compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  was  (in  1835) 
4288/.  14ff.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
was  as  follows  :— 


Manual  labour 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials 
If  atariala  for  surface  repaini 
Tradesmen's  bills 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor 
Law  cbarjEcs  .  • 

Interest  of  debt 
Improvements 
Debts  paid  off        .  • 

Incidental  expenses 
Bstimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed •  • 


£. 

1,U98 
139 
5 
117 
257 
1 
712 
382 
772 
260 


148     2     0 


9, 

d. 

12 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

16 

0 

19 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

724     8 


d. 
0 


368  18     0 


3896     4     0 
The  county  expenditure  in  1834.  exclusive  of  the  relief 
for  the  poor,  was  1659/.  13«..  disbursed  as  follows:— 

£.      9. 
Bridges,  building  and  repairii,  &c. 
Gaols,  bouses  of  correction,  &c.,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c. 
Shire-balls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 

repairing,  &c. 
Prosecutions 
Clerk  of  the  peace 
Conveyance  of  prisonere  before  trial 
Constables,  hign  and  special 
Coroner  • 

MiseellaneouB     .     .,1     •  • 


30  0 
174  6 
163  10 

33  17 
3  12 

11  12 
149  10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Total  expenditure  1659  13    0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820, 1827,  and 
1834,  were  40,  25,  and  63;  making  an  average  of  5  + 
annually  in  the  first  period,  of  3  +  in  the  second  period, 
and  of  9  in  the  third  period.  The  number  of  persons  tried 
at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years  1831,  1832,  and 
1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  cosU  were  paid  out  of  the 
county  rates,  were  2.  2,  and  9  respectively.  All  these  per- 
sons were  cWged  with  felonies. 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  2,  3,  and  10  respectively ;  of  whom 

1S31.     1839.     1883. 

The  number  convicted  was      2  2  8 

Acquitted  •  —  —  I 

Discharged  by  proclamation  —  —  i 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions,  in  1837,  5  persons  were 
charged  with  crimes  in  Merionethshire ;  out  of  which  num- 
ber none  had  committed  offences  against  the  person,  1  was 
charged  with  offetice  against  property  committed  with  vio- 
lence, and  4  for  offences  against  property  committed  with- 
out violence.  The  first  offender  was  acquitted,  and  the 
remainmg  4  were  convicted.  Of  those  convicted,  1  was 
sentenced  to  be  transported  for  seven  years ;  1  to  be  im- 
prisoned two  years,  or  above  one  year;  ani  2  for  six  months 
or  under.  Ot  tho  offenders,  2  were  males  and  3  females. 
Amon^  the  whole  number,  3  could  read  and  write  only 
inmr&etly,  and  2  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  number  of'  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
nembeis  in  Merionethshire,  as  registered  in  1837,  was 
1336.  or  these,  711  were  freeholders,  103  leaseholders, 
504  occupying  tenants,  10  trustees,  7  mortgagees,  and  1 
annuitant :  b^ng  one  in  26  of  the  whole  population,  and 
one  in  7  of  the  male  population  above  twenty  years  of 
m.  as  taken  at  the  census  of  1631.  The  expenses  of 
the  last  election  of  county  members  to  parliament  were,  as 
vsoal,  paid  out  of  the  general  county-rate.  There  was  not 
ua  eontflsf  At  the  last  eleotion  for  the  county. 


There  is  one  savings*  bank  in  this  county;  tho  numoer 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber»  in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as  under :~ 


18331 
Number  of 

Depositort        629 
Amount  of 

l>epo=iiU     rfl7.099 

1833.          1834.           1835.           1836.           183?. 

670            447             435              605               555 

£16.727      ieil.673      iElO.esa      -^12.090       £14,IG3 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  bank  in  i  835, 
1836,  and  1837,  were  distributed  as  under:— 

1836.                      1836.                        1837. 

Not  exceeding  ^^20 

30 

100 

J50 

JfOO 

Above       •        200 

Depo-                      Dppo-                       Drpo- 

•iten.    Deposits,    siton.    Deposits,    sitors.    Doposits. 

251         iK;.197         2^1        it2.493        294        if2.634 

lt/7           383J         163            4^J6         190           6.701 

43           2.7oi           61          3,;^          66           ZjAOl 

11            1.304             7              8C6           10           1.152 

y              34i             3              606            4              6/2 

1              263          —                —             1              S02 

436 


10.689 


605 


12,090    655    14.162 


Education. — The  followinz  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Returns  on  Education  laid  before  parliament  in  the 
session  of  1835: — 

Schools.    Scholars.     Total. 

Daily  schools  •  .  .50 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  1 4  years : — 

Males  .  •  663 

Females       .  .  359 

Sex  not  specified      •  878 

1,900 

Sunday-schools        .  .  .172 

Number  of  children   and  others  at 

such  schools ;  ages  from  4  to  80 

years: — 

Males  .  .  3,4  C2 

Females       .  .  3,224 

Sex  not  specified      .  7, 11 4 

13.800 

Assuming  that  the  population  had  increased  between 

1831  and  1833  (the  period  when  the  educational  inquiry 
was  made)  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  ten  preceding  years, 
and  that  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  population  as  it 
did  in  1821,  then  we  find  1 1,753  as  the  approximate  number 
of  children  living  in  Merionethshire  in  1833.  Ten  Sunday- 
schools  are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  school 
exists,  and  the  persons  who  attend  them  (615  in  number) 
cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any  other  school.  At  all  other 
places  Sunday-school  children  have  opportunity  of  resorting 
to  other  schools  also ;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what  pro- 
portion duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  pro- 
duced, must  remain  uncertain.  Four  schools,  containing 
280  children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are 
returned  from  various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  known 
to  have  been  thus  far  created.  In  some  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  there  are  adults  and  aged  persons  as  well  as  chil- 
dren. Making  full  allowance,  even  for  these  two  causes, 
for  inaccuracy,  it  may  perhaps  be  fairly  estimated  that 
nearly  all  the  children  are  receiving  instruction  in  this 
county. 

Maintenance  of  Schools, 


Description  of 

~    _  . ,  In.  ...v.^»,w»  1  J^  Wmeoti     Subwrip.  Rud  ,  nv- 

Bt  «ndotrTn«iit.|Bf  «ttbKnption.|  f^j^  .dioUr..    mrm  ffum  Hcliolnri 

SchooU. 

SchU. 

Scho- 
lar*. 

ScbU. 

Scho- 
Uri. 

ScbU. 

Scho- 
Uri. 

Schlfc 

Scho- 
lar*. 

DaUy  SchooU 
SoDdaySchools 

17 

1 

445 
66 

3 

169 

13.6M 

26 

1000 

4 
2 

206 

lis 

Total 

IS 

610 

m 

13.86» 

26 

1000 

6 

321 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statements,  are — 

Scholars. 

Daily  schools  «  •  8,  containing       246 

Sunday-schools         •  .  161  •  13,143 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are — 

ScImjIbw. 

Daily  schools  •  23,  containing       999 

Sunday-schools         •  «  168  •  12,190 

Four  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number  ot 
daily  schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
\>ears  to  be  confined  to  members  of  the  Established  Churchy 
or  of  any  other  rjHgious  denomination,  such  exclusion  l>eing 
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disclaimed  in  almost  every  initanco.  especially  in  fccaools 
established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom  are  here  included 
Wesilevan  Methodists. 

MEkUN.  the  English  name  for  the  Paico  jEsalon  of 
Linnnus ;  Emerillon,  Rochier,  and  Paucon  de  Roche  of  the 
French :  Stein  Falke  of  the  Germans ;  Srnerho,  Smeriglio, 
and  Fulchetio  of  the  Italians ;  and  CoruxdcJi  and  Llymysten 
of  the  antient  British. 

Description. — Old  Male. — Bill  bluish- horn  colour.  i>alest 
at  the  base,  darkest  towards  the  tip ;  cere  yellow,  irides 
dark  brown ;  top  of  the  head  blue-gray,  with  dark  lines 
passing  backward ;  the  cheeks  and  thence  round  the  back 
of  the  neck  pale  reddish  brown,  also  marked  with  dark 
streaks,  forming  a  collar ;  the  whole  of  the  back  and  wing- 
coverts  fine  blue-gray,  the  shaft  of  each  feather  forming  a 
dark  central  line ;  wing  primaries  pitch  black  ;  upper  sur- 
face of  the  tail-feathers  bluish-gray  over  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  with  slight  indications  of  three  dark  bands,  the  distal 
third  nearly  uniform  black,  the  tips  of  all  the  feathers  white ; 
breast,  belly,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  nifuus,  with 
brown  central  patches,  and  darker  brown  streaks ;  under 
surface  of  the  tail-feathers  barred  with  two  shades  of  gray, 
a  broad,  dark,  terminal  band,  and  white  tips ;  legs  and  toes 
yellow,  claws  black. 

Female,— 'To^  of  the  head,  back,  wing-coverls,  and  secon- 
daries dark  liver  brown,  the  shaft  of  each  feather  darker, 
the  edge  tipped  with  red ;  the  tail-feathers  brown,  with  fine 
narrow  transverse  bars  of  wood-brown;  under  surface  of 
the  body  pale  brownish  while,  with  darker  brown  longi- 
tudinal patches ;  bill,  cere,  eyes,  legs,  toes  and  claws,  as  in 
the  male. 

Young  3fa/tf*.— Resembling  the  females. 

Birds  of  the  Fwir.— The  wings  do  not  reach  so  far  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  tail  as  those  in  the  adult.  (Yarrell, 
Hiit  (^British  Birds.) 

The  length  of  this,  the  smallest  of  the  British  hawks,  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  sex. 

Habits,  Reproduction,  ^c.—*  Assuredly,'  sailh  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Falconrio,  *  divers  of  these  Mcrlyns  become 
passing  good  hawkes  and  verie  skilful ;  their  property  by 
nature  is  to  kill  thrushes,  larks,  and  ^mrt ridges.  They  flee 
with  greater  fierceness  and  more  hotely  than  any  other 
hawke  of  prey.  They  are  of  greater  pleasure,  and  full  of 
courage,  but  a  man  must  make  greater  care,  and  take  good 
heed  to  them,  for  they  are  such  busie  and  unruely  things  with 
their  beakes,  as  divers  times  they  eate  off  their  own  feet  and 
tallons  very  unnaturally,  so  as  they  die  of  it.  And  this  is 
the  reason  and  true  cause,  that  seldom  or  never  shall  vou 
tee  a  mewed  or  entermewed  Merlyn.  For  that  in  the  Mew 
they  do  spoyle  themselves,  as  I  have  before  declared.'  Sir 
fohn  Sebright  says  that  the  Merlin  will  take  blackbirds  and 
thrushes,  and  that  he  may  be  made  to  wait  on,  that  is,  hover 
near  till  the  bird  be  pursued  and  started  again  ;  'and  though 
a  Merlin  will  kill  a  partridfl;e,  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
be  effective  in  the  field.*  {Observations  on  Hawkins.)  Tlie 
nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  but  poorly  made.  The 
eg^s  (one  inch  seven  lines  long,  and  one  inch  three  lines 
broad),  vary  in  number  from  four  to  five,  and  are  mottled 
with  reddish-brown  of  two  shades  of  colour. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Europe,  as  high  as  Den- 
mark, ana  as  low  as  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
Smyrna  (Strickland),  Cape  of  (jood  Hope  (Smith),  qutere 
tamen ;  North  America,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  who 
says  that  *  a  single  pair  were  seen  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carlton  House  in  May,  1827,  and  the  female  was  shot  In 
the  oviduct  there  were  several  full-sized  white  eggs,  clouded 
at  one  end  with  a  few  bronxe-coloured  spots.  Another 
specimen,  probably  also  a  female,  was  killed  at  Sault  St. 
Marie,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  but  it  could  not 
be  preserved.*  Dr.  Richardson  was  unable  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  its  migrations  on  the  American  continent ;  neither 
'Wdson.NuttalCnor  the  Prnice  of  Musignano  notices  it  as 
Gocurring  in  the  United  Sutes;  but  the  latter  {Specchio 
Contparaitpo)  mentions  it  as  very  rare  at  Rome,  and  ne  only 
^biervod  the  voun^,  and  that  in  winter.  It '  was  formerly 
considered  to  be  only  a  winter  visitor  to  this  country ;  but  it 
is  now  very  well  ascertained  that  this  species  breeds  on  the 
moors  of  some  northern  countries.  Mr.  Selbv  has  found 
the  nest  several  times  in  Northumberland ;  and  Dr.  Hevs- 
ham  mentions  three  instances  that  came  to  his  knowlcage 
of  Merlins'  nests  in  Cumberland,  where,  he  says,  this  bird 
reooains  all  the  year.  Mr.  Eyton  tells  me  that  it  breeds  on 
'^der  Idris ;  and  Mr.  Dovaston  seat  a  notice  to  his  friend 


Mr.  Bewick,  *'  on  the  authority  of  the  gamekeeper  at 
Wynstay  Park,  North  Wales,  that  he  had  otien  sc-en  tbr 
nest  of  the  Merlin,  and  that  it  built  and  bred  there  ui  tl^ 
summer  of  lb26." 

'  In  the  more  southern  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Detoa- 
shire  the  Merlin  is  considered  to  be  rare,  and  onl)  k4t.-o  ui 
winter.  On  our  eastern  coast  it  is  kdled,  but  not  %er» 
often,  in  Kent,  Essex,  and  Norfolk.  Tho  speciuietu  ub- 
tained  are  generally  young  birds,  aud  these  occur  mtMt  frt^ 
quently  in  autumn,  or  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  lo  Ire- 
land, according  to  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Merlin  is  indigcnaua 
in  several  northern  counties.  It  breeds  also  in  Scotland, 
in  O.'kney,  and  in  Shetland.  In  North  Wales  the  youiif 
birds  are  called  Stone  Falcons;  but  among  orniiboloei«t» 
the  Stone  Falcon  is  considered  to  be  an  adult  bird,  li  u 
not  however  improbable  thai  the  habit  of  sitting  on  a  b&rc 
stone  or  portion  of  rock,  by  which  this  species  has  acquit «<1 
the  name  of  Stone  Falcon,  is  common  to  it  at  all  ages  and 
in  other  countries.'    (Yarrell,  loc.  cit.) 

The  character  of  the  Merlin  is  thus  summed  up  iu  the 
old  French  quatrain  :— 

*  L'Esraerflkm  Iwttu  pM  •xtromite 
A  le  cceur  Kay,  el  fbct  haidv  cottr»f^, 
£t  Meu  qn'il  mM  p«Ui.  »i  Ciit-0  ni«« 
A  poor  mjrir  ta  pray*  csi  gay«l0/ 


The  Merlin. 
Upmr  Afur*.  yomg  male  of  the  y«%r,  which  the  fenuW,  umU>—  «(V)  JJ 
rfaemDlM;  lower  fifure.aiiull  male. 

MERLIN,  or,  more  properly,  MERDHIN.  Some  of  the 
Welsh  antiquaries  speak  or  three  Merlins:  Merdhin  Emr^-v 
or  Merlinus  Ambrosius ;  Merdhin  Wyllt,  or  Merliniif  Ceie- 
donius,  or  Merlinus  Sylvestris ;  and  Merdhin  ap  Morrmi* 
otherwise  called  Merlinus  Avalonius  (from  a  poem  a*ciiDed 
to  him,  entitled  '  Avallenau,'  or  the  Orchard),  and  al«o 
known  by  the  Latin  names  of  Melchinus,  Mclkinixa,  and 
Mervynus.  (Nicholson*s  Eng.  Hist.  Library.)  It  is  geoe- 
rally  agreed  however  that  the  second  and  third  are  the  saoie 

Kerson ;  and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  all  the  three 
lerlins  are  but  one  individual.  Of  Merlin  Ambroeias  the 
principal  account  we  have  is  in  GeoflTrey  of  MonnK>uth*» 
*  Historia  Brittonum,*  where  he  is  represented  as  a  greet 
prophet  and  enchanter,  who  flourisbea  in  the  time  of  Kinf 
Vortigern.  or  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centurv.  Tbts 
is  the  Merlin  who  is  celebrated  by  many  of  our  old  poeta. 
especially  by  Spenser,  in  the  *  Faery  Queen,'  book  iiL,  and 
elsewhere;  ana  he  is  also  the  subject  of  the  English 
metiical  romance  of  Merlin,  of  the  first  part  of  which  there 
is  a  copy  iu  the  library  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  a  more 
antient  one,  containing  also  a  second  part,  in  the  Aurhiu 
leek  MS.  !n  the  Advocates*  Library,  and  of  uhich  Mr 
£lli<»  has  given  an  analysis,  with  extracts,  in  the  fir>.t  ^olutae 
of  his  '  S|)ccimeu8  of  Early  Engliah  Metrical  RumaAcc*. 
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Of  tb»  Cbledoniftn  Merlin  there  is  a  life  in  Latin  hexame- 
ters, extending  to  1528  lines,  by  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth, 
who  professes  to  have  oompiled  it  from  an  Armoric  ori- 
ginal ;  it  id  extant  in  one  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  (Vesp.,  £.  iT.), 
and  has  never  been  printed,  but  there  is  an  account  of  it 
in  the  same  >*olome  or  Mr.  Ellis's  work.  (See  also  Pinker- 
ton's  Jnqmnf  into  the  Early  History  of  Scotland,  ii  275.) 
Fordon,  in  the  third  book  of  his  *  Scotichronicon,'  has  a 
lon^  account  of  Merlin  the  Wild,  and  especially  of  an  in- 
terviev  between  him  and  St  Kentigem,  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century.  This 
srcount  agrees  with  other  testimonies  as  to  the  age  of  the 
Ciledonian  Merlin,  and  also  as  to  his  having  been  a  native 
sod  inhabitant,  not  of  the  country  now  called  Wales,  but  of 
the  Welsh  kingdom  of  Reged,  or  Strathclwyd,  which  ex- 
tended over  the  south-west  of  Scotland.  That  district,  it 
may  be  added,  still  retains  several  traditionary  recollections 
of  the  fame  of  Merlin ;  his  grave,  in  particular,  is  yet  shown 
near  the  village  of  Druraelzier,  on  the  Tweed.  (See  Sir 
W.  Soott*s  Introd.  to  Romance  of  Sir  Tristram,  p.  38 ;  and 
Note  to  Vision  qf  Don  Roderick,  p.  367,  edits,  of  1834.) 
Collections  of  the  Prophecies  of  Merlin  have  appeared  in 
French,  at  Paris,  1498;  in  English,  at  London,  1529  and 
1533;  in  Latin,  at  Venice,  1554 ;  and  there  are  also  manu- 
leripCs  of  them,  in  French  and  English,  in  the  (Cotton  and 
Otlwr  libraries.  (See  Warton,  Hist,  qf  Eng.  Poet,,  iii.  430, 
edit,  of  1824.)  We  find  some  of  them  applied  by  the  poet 
Laurence  Minot,  who  wrete  about  1360,  to  the  victories  of 
Edward  IIL  (Ibid.,  and  Minot*s  Poems ,  by  Ritson,  note, 
vp.  100-104.)  It  appears  to  have  been  generally  assumed 
by  the  French  and  English  collectors  that  the  author  of 
these  pronhedes  was  Merlinus  Ambrosius;  but  in  the 
Scottisn  eaition,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1615,  they  are  attri- 
buted to  Merlin  tne  Wild,  or  the  Csuedonian.  They  appear 
to  have  been  very  &mous  in  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  (See  Sir  W.  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Border,  iv,  pp.  134-147.)  The  'Avallenau,'  and  some 
other  Welsh  poems,  attributed  to  Merdhin  Wyllt,  are  pub- 
lished in  the  'Welsh  Archaiology.'  3  vols.  8vo.,  1801,  &c. 
(See  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  vindication  of  the  authenticity 
of  these  productions,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  History  qf 
the  Anstio-Saxons,  vol.  iii.,  1823.) 

MERLON.    [Epaulembnt.] 

MERLU'C^US,  a  genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
Gadidtt,  or  &mily  of  Codfishes,  distinguished  by  the  posses- 
aion  of  only  two  dorsal  fins  and  one  anal  fin,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  barbule  on  the  chin.  This  latter  character  distin- 
guisfaes  the  species  of  the  genus  Merlucius  from  the 
Burbots  iLota)  and  Rocklings  {Motella),  and  there  being 
only  two  dorsal  fins  removes  the  present  genus  from  the 
more  tjrpical  (Codfishes,  where  there  are  three  dorsal  fins. 

The  hake  {Merlucius  vulgaris,  Cuv.)  affords  a  familiar 
example  of  this  genus.  This  fish  is  found  on  various  parts 
oi  the  coasts  both  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  inhabits  also 
the  teas  of  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  and  is  common  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  'A  hake  of 
three  feet  eight  inches  long,'  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  '  His- 
tory of  British  Fishes,'  'supplied  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  following  particulars.  The  length  of  the  head,  com- 
pared to  the  length  of  the  body  alone,  as  one  to  three,  the 
depth  of  the  body  not  so  great  as  the  length  of  the  head ; 
the  ventral  fins  are  placed  in  advance  of  the  pectorals,  the 
rays  not  uneoually  elongated ;  the  pectoral  fins  commence 
in  a  line  unaer  the  posterior  angle  of  the  opereulum,  the 
rays  ending  with  the  end  of  the  first  dorsal  fin :  the  first 
dona]  fin  itself  short  and  triangular  in  shape ;  the  second 
donal  fin  commences  in  a  line  over  the  vent ;  the  anal  fin 
begins  immediately  behind  the  vent ;  both  the  second  dorsal 
fin  and  the  anal  fin  terminate  on  the  same  plane,  near  the 
tail ;  the  rays  strong  and  stiff*:  the  caudal  rays  about  three 
inches  long,  and  nearly  even. 

'  The  fin  rays  in  number  are : — Dorsal  10, 29 ;  pectoral  1 1 ; 
Tentral  7;  anal  21 ;  caudal  19. 

'The  head  is  depressed ;  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  gill- 
eoveti  black ;  the  lower  jaw  the  longest ;  teeth  slender  and 
sharp,  in  a  single  row  in  each  jaw ;  the  irides  yellow,  with 
a  dark  outer  cirele ;  the  lateral  line  of  the  body  straight 
throughout  the  posterior  half,  then  gradually  rising  to  the 
upptfr  edge  of  the  operculum ;  the  appearance  of  the  lateral 
line  is  that  of  one  white  line  between  two  dark  ones ;  the 
Kales  large ;  colour  of  the  body  dusky  brown  above,  lighter 
beneath;  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  dark;  ventral  and  anal  fins 
file  brown/ 


The  Gadus  Magellanicus  of  Forster  and  the  G.  MaraUk 
of  Risso  are  mentioned  by  Cuvier  as  species  belonging  to 
the  present  genus. 

ME'ROE  (Malacology),  Schumacher's  name  for  certain 
cowry-shells.  Cyther€B<e  sulcata,  scripta,  hians,  &c. 

ME'ROE.    miLK.] 

MERO'PIDA.  a  family  of  Fissirostral  birds  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Vigora,  is  most  nearly  connected  with  the 
conterminous  tribe  of  Tenuirosires  by  the  length,  slender - 
ness,  and  downward  curvature  of  the  bill.  He  adds  that  it 
exhibits  at  first  sight  a  decided  discrepancy  with  the  suc- 
ceeding family  of  Hirundinida,  where  the  bill  is  short  and 
wide ;  and  that  if  we  examine  only  the  typicsd  species  of 
each,  we  must  admit  that  in  respect  to  these  particulars 
there  is  a  manifest  distinction  between  them.  Indepen- 
dently however  of  the  general  characters  in  which  ooth 
families  approach  each  other,  such  &h  the  breadth  of  the 
rictus  of  the  bill,  the  short  and  feeble  legs,  the  strength  of 
the  wing,  and  the  consequent  habit  of  using  that  member 
chiefly  in  seeking  their  support,  a  gradual  approximation 
is  found  to  take  place  even  m  their  bills ;  those  of  some  of 
the  extreme  species  of  Merops  becoming  shorter  as  they 
approach  Hirundo;  while  those  of  some  of  the  latter  group 

1>artially  desert  their  own  type,  and  by  decrees  assume  the 
engthened  form  of  the  bill  of  the  Bee-ecSers.  The  tail  of 
Merops  again  is  equally  found  to  desert  the  typical  cha- 
racters of  the  group,  namely,  the  greater  length  of  the  two 
middle  feathers,  in  order  to  become  even  in  some  species, 
then  slightlv  forked,  and  at  length  to  be  identified  with  the 
Ihlly  forked  tail  of  Hirundo,  Mr.  Vigors  is  further  of 
opinion  that  among  the  Tenuirosires  the  genus  Promerops 
approaches  nearest  to  the  fissi rostral  group  by  means  of 
Merops,  the  curved  bill  of  which  approaches  the  structure 
of  its  own.  (Vigors,  On  the  Natural  Affinities  that  connect 
the  Orders  and  Families  qf  Birds,    Linn.  Trans.,  voL  xv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  {Classification  qf  Birds,  vol.  il)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  MerovidiP,  or  Bee-eaters,  succeed  the 
Swallows,  and  saj^s  of  tne  Merops  Apiaster  [Bbk-bater], 
that  it  annually  visits  Italy  in  flocks  or  twenty  or  thirty,  and 
may  be  seen  skimming  over  the  vineyards  and  ohve  plan- 
tations with  a  flight  much  resembling  the  swallow,  though 
more  direct  and  less  rapid.  He  observes  that  their  bill  is 
indeed  considerably  longer  and  more  slender,  but  remarks 
that  this  difference  is  softened  down  by  the  intervention  of 
the  genus  Eurystomus,  containing  the  Swallow  Rollers  of 
India,  Africa,  and  Australia,  which  have  this  organ  very 
short  To  these,  he  thinks,  succeed  the  true  Rollere,  Cora- 
das  {Yawh,),  which  arrive  in  Italy  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Bee-eaters,  and  associate  also  in  small  flocks.  '  These  two 
genera  of  Rollers,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson, '  are  so  indisso- 
lubly  united,  that  nothing  but  the  strongest  prejudice  in 
favour  of  a  preconceived  theory  could  ever  have  induced 
certain  natiuralists  (whose  laboura  in  other  respects  have 
been  of  much  advantage  to  science)  to  have  placed  them  in 
two  different  orders.  The  whole  structure  of  the  Rollers, 
their  lengthened  pointed  wings,  and  their  firm  and  often 
forked  tail,  at  once  induces  the  idea  that  they  feed  upon  the 
wing ;  while  their  very  short  legs,  scarcely  longer  than  their 
hind  toe,  might  have  shown  their  incapacity  to  alight  and 
walk,  like  the  crows,  upon  the  ground ;  but  this  question  is 
at  once  decided  by  a  knowledge  of  their  economy,  which, 
from  personal  observation,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
is  much  like  that  of  the  Bee-eaters.  The  intervention  of 
the  Rollere  at  once  lessens  the  abrupt  transition,  which 
would  otherwise  bo  apparent,  from  the  perfect-footed  Swal- 
lows to  the  zvgodactyle  Bee-eaters ;  and  we  are  thus  pre- 
pared for  all  those  birds  whose  toes,  as  it  were,  are  soldered 
together  like  those  of  the  Meropidee,  Here  perhaps  we 
may  notice  tliat  most  beautiful  and  rare  ^enus  Nyciiomis, 
or  Night-feeder,  as  being  in  all  probability  that  particular 
link  by  which  nature  connects  this  family  with  the  Trogons, 
thereby  uniting  the  three  aberrant  groups  of  the  Fissircs- 
tree  into  one  primary  cirele.  M.  Temminck,  overlooking 
its  particular  structure,  placed  this  genus  with  Merops,  t6 
which  indeed  it  has  a  close  resemblance ;  while  its  connec- 
tion to  Prionites  (III.)  in  other  parts  of  its  organization  is 
no  less  obvious.  Its  precise  situation  in  short  requires 
further  investigation.*     See  also  Kinqfisber  and  Msli- 

PHAOIDJB. 

Mr.  Swainson  gives  the  following  character  as  distin 
guishing  the  family : — 

Wings  long,  pointed ;  the  first  quill  as  long,  or  neailv  so, 
as  any  of  the  othera. 
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And  he  amnget  the  following  genera  under  it  :-* 
Merops.  (Linn.) 

Bill  very  long,  slender,  slightly  curved,  compressed ;  the 
culmen  carinated  ;  the  lip  entire,  sharp,  and  not  hent  down- 
ward. Wings  long,  pointed  ;  the  tips  of  the  leaser  quills 
emarginate.     Tail  lengthened,    />«/ gressoriaL  (Sw.) 

Bxample,  Merops  apiasier.    PIbb-batbB.] 
Nyctiomis.  (Sw.> 

Bill  considerably  curved,  very  lon^;  the  culmen  with  a 
TOurallel  groove  on  each  side.  Wtngs  rounded,  convex. 
Plumage  lax.  Feet  short,  insesaorial,  resembling  those  of 
Prionites,    (Sw.) 

Example,  Nyctiomis  amicius. 

Description.-- Green;  crown  (in  the  adult)  lilac;  firontof 
the  throat  and  breast  bright  red.  (Sw.)  Total  length  about 
13  inches,  wings  6 J,  tail  (beyond)  3,  tarsi  hardly  half  an 
inch.  (Sw.) 

Locality,  India. 


Nyetiorali  anictan  (Sw.) 

Coracias.   (Linn.) 
Bill  moderate,  straight ;  the  sides  broad,  but  much  com- 
pressed.   The  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  bent  over  that  of 


iAb|>rfaiM* 


the  lower,  whioh  is  obliqucW  truncate.  NettriU  basal, 
oblique,  linear.  Gape  ver>'  wide,  extending  beoesith  the 
eye ;  the  sides  bristled.  Feet  insessorial,  very  short.  A.I 
the  toes  cleft  to  their  base ;  inner  toe  much  the  sborte*!. 
Wings  moderate,  pointed.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Coraciiis  Ain/ssininu 

Description.— While  round  the  bill;  body  aqonmerirf 
green;  back  and  wing-covorts cinnamon  colour ;  shouldrrs 
rump,  and  quills  blue ;  tail  green,  the  two  middle  feather% 
blue ;  two  long  loose  processes  terminating  the  two  extcnut 
quills. 

Subgenus,  Eurystomus,  Vieill. 

Subgreneric  CAarcKr/^.— Resembling  Coracias,  but  the 
bill  shorter  and  wider,  and  the  wings  longer.  MosiriU  %ery 
long.    Rictus  smooth.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Eurystomus  Orientalis, 

Description, — Colour  aauamarine  green;  throat  and 
point  of  the  wing  (fouet  de  Taile)  azure ;  quills  and  tm.1- 
feathers  black  ;  a  white  stripe  upon  the  wing. 

Localities,^ J axsi,  the  south  of  New  Holland, and  all  the 
Polynesian  Islands.  It  is  the  Natay-kin  of  the  natives  .  f 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  Dnllar-trird  of  the  colonft*. 
and  Tiong  ba  tu  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra, — Coronas 
Orientalis,  Linn. 


Ear)-stomtM  OrienUH*. 

Chloropygia.  (Sw.) 

General  form  between  Tamatia  and  Cornriat,  Pr^I 
short ;  the  tip  not  abniptly  bent.  Rictus  bristlwl.  X^^tn.t 
basal,  linear,  oblique.  JVin^x  short,  convex,  rcnchmg  only 
to  the  rump.  The  two  first  quills  much  t^raduaud;  thi 
four  next  nearly  e<|unl  and  longest.  Tail  e!oneat«>^. 
rounded,  and  broad.  Feet  as  in  Corarias,  Madagmkcir. 
(Swainson.) 

Example,  Chloropygia  Lepto^omus.  (Lesson ;  JIL,  Z'/'V, 
pi.  22.) 

Ixptosomus.  (Vieill.) 

Bill  about  the  length  of  the  head,  rcbust  Tlie  up^wr 
mandible  curved  and  notched  near  the  tip.  Gonys  sf  rau'h*. 
Nostrils  oblong,  oblique;  the  margins  elevated,  nake*!.*?.*! 
placed  towards  the  middle  of  the  up|>er  mandible.  Fr-i 
short  Toes  in  pairs,  as  in  Tamatia,  IVings  lengthenr^ 
pointed ;  the  first  and  second  quills  longest  Tail  moderaif, 
even.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Leptoaomus  rind  is. 

Localities,— The  country  of  the  Kafirs  and  the  etmst  .  f 
Zanzibar,  where  it  is  said  to  live  in  the  forests  on  irtsrr* 
and  fruits.  The  form  is  arran&rcd  by  Lesson  and  oihr :« 
under  the  family  Cuculidcp,    [LEProsoyrs] 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  family  of  Mentpid^p  the  first  (*f 
the  Fissirostres,  It  immediately  succeeds  the  ParaditsmLK- 
and  precedes  the  HalcyonicUp  in  his  arranc^ment 

M.  Lesson, in  his  '  Table  M^'thodiquc,*  fiwe^  ihi*  followini: 
genera  as  constituting  the  family  of  the  Merr^ptdrr  r—Mt- 
rops,  Alcedo,  Dacelo,  Ceyr,  Symn,  T(4liramphu9,  Mn^notms^ 
and  J9iicero#.    See  the  articles  KiNOkisHBRs  aiia  Uo&x 
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Leptoaomus  viridis. 

MEROPS.    [Bse-bater;  MEROPiDiE.] 

MEROVINGIANS.    [France.] 

M£HRZCK,  JAMES,  an  English  diviiie  and  poet,  born 
in  ]  7J0,  died  io  1769.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  while  still 
at  Reading  school,  ho  publitihed  the  '  Messiah,  a  Divine 
Essay,*  and  in  1739,  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  he  made  a 
translation  of  the  poem  of  Tryphiodorus  on  the  Capture  of 
Troy.  He  also  published,  in  1 74 1 ,  the  Greek  text  of  Tryphio- 
durus.  He  was  chosen  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in 
1744y  and  look  holy  orcjiers,  though,  owing  to  infirm  health, 
he  never  undertook  parochial  duties.  His  chief  works  were, 
*  A  Dissertation  on  Proverbs,  ch.  ix. ;'  *  Prayers  for  a  Time 
of  Earthquakes  and  Violent  Floods,*  written  in  1766,  soon 
aftt^  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon;  'An  Encouragement  to  a 
Good  Life,  particularly  addressed  to  some  soldiers  quartered 
at  Reading.*  He  appears  to  have  paid  gi'eat  attention  to  this 
class  of  men,  who  at  that  time  especially  required  it.  He 
also  wrote  '  Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects,'  and  made  an  ex- 
cellent translation  of  the  Psalms  into  English  verse.  This, 
beyond  all  doubt  the  best  poetical  translation  we  have,  was 
unfortunately  not  adapted  for  parochial  choirs,  inasmuch  as 
it  nas  divided  into  sianzas  for  music.  On  this  account  it 
has  not  been  used  as  generally  as  its  merits  would  justify. 
Ue  published  several  other  religious  treatises,  and  some  re- 
marks on  profane  as  well  as  sacred  writers.  Dr.  Lowth 
calls  him  '  one  of  ihe  best  of  men  and  most  eminent  of  sofao- 
Jars.' 

(Doddridge's  Letteri;  Chalmers'©  Biographical  Die- 
tianary.) 

MERSEBURG  is  one  of  the  three  governments  into 
which  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony  is  divided.  It  is 
chiedy  composed  of  territories  which  Saxony  was  compelled 
to  c€»e  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  includes  Che 
greater  part  of  the  former  electoral  circle  or  duchy  of  Saxony,  a 
small  pox  tion  of  Thuringia,  the  bishoprics  and  chapter-lands 
of  Magdeburg,  Naumburg,  and  Zeitz,  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Magdeburg,  part  of  the  districts  of  Leipzig  and  Meissen, 
with  the  counties  of  Mannsfeld  and  Stolbcrg,  forming  an 
area  of  400U  square  miles,  with  a  population  (1st  of  Januaiy, 
1638)  of  G'25,000.  Tlie  eastern  and  larger  part  of  the 
government  is  flat,  with  gentle  eminences,  but  no  moun- 
tains; the  western  and  smaller  portion  is  more  mountainous 
than  level,  being  partly  occupied  by  branches  of  the  Harz 
mountains  and  the  Thiiringerwald :  this  portion  however 
contains  extensive  and  fertile  levels,  and  tne  whole  of  the 
go\*ernment,  though  the  soil  is  unequal,  may  be  called 
fertile^ 

MERSEBURG,  the  chief  town  of  the  government,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Saale,  15  miles  from  Leipzig,  in  51^  22' 
N.  lat.and  12**£.  long.  It  is  an  old  irregularly  built  town, 
wiih  narrow  crooked  streets,  consisting  of  the  town  itself, 
the  Close,  and  the  two  suburbs  Altenburg  and  Neumarkt, 
tht;  latter  lying  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Saale,  over  which 
there  is  a  large  stone  bridge.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
walU«  and  has  four  gates.  The  most  remarkable  buildings 
^re^  1,  a  fine  palace,  with  a  beautiful  church,  formerly  the 
*%9ideace  of  the  bishop,  and  afterwards  of  the  dukes  of 


Saxe-Merseburg,  of  the  Albertine  line :  at  present  it  is  nmd 
for  the  government  offices ;  5^  the  cathedral,  founded  in 
the  eleventh  century,  in  which  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Merse- 
burg were  interred :  it  has  a  £ne  altar-piece  by  Lucas 
Cranach,  and  one  of  the  largest  organs  in  Germany ;  3,  the 
cathedral  school;  4,  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
suburb  of  Altenburg ;  6,  the  palace  of  Count  Zechi ;  6,  the 
military  hospital ;  7,  the  new  town-hall.  Several  of  the 
schools  are  likewise  handsome  buildings.  There  are  manu- 
factories of  various  kinds,  and  extensive  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries. The  trade  of  the  place  is  considerable,  and 
with  Che  advantages  derived  from  its  being  the  seat  of  th^ 
government,  it  is  a  very  flourishing  town. 

(Miiller,  Worterbuch  des  Preusnchen  Staate9,  4  vob. 
8vo.,  1836.) 

MERSENNE.  MARIN,  a  very  learned  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  one  of  the  religious  order  of  Minimes,  wm 
born  in  1688  at  Oyse,  in  the  present  department  of  Maine, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  college  of  La  Flcche,  where 
he  was  a  fellow-student  of  Descartes,  with  whom  he  formed 
an  intimacy  which  a  similarity  of  pursuits  ripened  into  a 
friendship  that  deaith  only  dissolved.  He  afterwards  stu- 
died at  the  university  of  Paris,  and  subsequently  at  die 
Sorbonne.  In  1612  he  took  the  vows  at  the  conv^t  of  the 
Minimes,  in  the  net^hhourhood  of  Paris,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing received  ordination  as  priest,  when  he  deemed  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  study  the  Hebrew  language,  a  tho- 
roogfa  knowledge  of  which  he  acquired.  In  1615  he  filled 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Nevers,  and  there  taught  till  the 
year  1619,  when  he  was  chosen  superior  of  the  convent,  and 
on  completing  the  term  of  his  office  he  travelled  into  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  the  Netherlands.  He  finally  settled  in 
Paris,  whei'e  his  gentle  temper  and  his  polite  and  engaging 
manners  procurcMi  him  a  number  ot  distinguished  fnends. 
Of  these  the  chief  was  the  founder  of  the  Cartesian  philoso- 
phy, who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his  abihties,  and 
consulted  him  upon  all  occasions. 

It  has  heen  stated — though  the  story  seems  highly  im- 
probable— that  Descartes,  by  the  advice  of  Mersenne,  nt 
onoe  changed  his  intention  of  founding  his  system  on  the 
principle  of  a  vacuum,  and  adopted  that  c^a  plenum.  The 
discovery  of  the  cycloid  has  been  asehbed  to  him  and  also 
to  Descartes,  hut  it  now  seems  pretty  clear  that  to  neither 
are  we  indebted  for  the  first  notice  of  this  curve.  [Cy- 
cloid.] Mersenne  died  at  Paris  in  1648,  in  consequence 
of  drinking  cold  water  when  over-heated.  The  result  of 
this  indiscretion  was  an  internal  abscess  in  the  side,  which 
he  desired  sliould  be  opened.  Tlie  surgeon  made  the  inci- 
sion two  inches  helow  the  right  place,  and  the  patient  ex- 
pired under  the  operation. 

The  P^re  Mersenne  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  unwearied  research,  and  deserved  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  philosophers  and  literati  of  his 
age ;  but,  except  his  Harmonie  Universelie,  his  works  are 
now  unread  and  almost  unknown.  If  by  some  he  was  over- 
rated,by  others  he  has  been  undervalued ;  and  when  Voltaire 
mentioned  him  as  leminime  et  iresininime  Phe  Mersenn  , 
he  indulged  his  wit  at  the  expense  of  one  with  whose  writ- 
ings, it  is  to  be  suspected,  he  was  very  little  acquainted. 
His  eulogist  however,  in  the  Dictionnaire  Htsiorique^ 
admits  that  he  very  ingeniously  converted  the  thoughts  of 
others  to  his  own  use ;  and  the  Ahb^  Le  Vaver  calls  him 
le  hen  Larron — a  skil^l  pflferer.  Nevertheless,  the  work 
above  named,  V Harmonie  Univenelie,  contenant  la  ThSorie 
et  la  Pratique  de  la  Musique,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  1637,  has 
proved  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  later  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  among  the  number,  to  the  author  of  the  present 
notice.  Dr.  Bumey  says  of  it,  that  notwithstanding  all  his 
•  partiality  to  his  country,  want  of  taste  and  method,  there 
are  (in  the  work)  so  many  curious  researches  and  ingenious 
philosophical  experiments,  which  have  been  of  the  greatest 
use  to  subsequent  writers,  particularly  Kircher,  as  render 
the  book  extremely  valuable  :*  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  re- 
marks, that '  the  character  of  Mersennus  as  a  philosopher 
and  mathematician  is  well  known  in  the  learned  world.  To 
that  disposition  which  led  him  to  the  most  abstruse  studies 
he  joined  a  nice  and  judicious  ear,  and  a  passionate  love  of 
music :  these  gave  a  direction  to  his  pursuits,  and  were  pro- 
ductive of  numberless  experiments  and  calculations  tending 
to  demonstrate  the  principles  of  harmonics,  and  to  prove 
that  they  are  independent  on  habit  or  fashion,  custom  or 
caprice,  and,  in  short,  have  their  foundation  in  nature,  and 
in  the  original  fifume  and  constitution  of  the  universe.'  The 
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nork  was,  in  164B,  trant1at«d  into  Latin  and  enlarged,  by 
Ibe  author ;  but  both  the  original  and  translation  are  now 
become  at  rare  at  they  are  curious  to  the  antiquary  and  in- 
tereitinff  to  the  musical  inquirer. 

MERSEY.    [Chkshirb;  Lancashirb.] 

MERTHYR  TYDVIL,  or  TYDFIL,  a  parliamentary 
borough  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Caerphilly  and  county 
of  Glamorgan,  18  miles  south  by  east  firom  Cardiff  and  140 
mies  west-north-west  from  London  (direct  distances). 
The  parish  extends  from  north  to  south  about  10  miles,  and 
has  an  average  breadth  of  three  miles;  comprising  the 
kamleU  of  Forest,  Garth,  Gellideg,  Taff-and-Cynon,  and 
Hoelch- Wormwood.  Part  of  the  hamlet  of  Forest  and  part 
of  the  hamlet  of  Taff-andCynon  are  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  parliamentary  borough ;  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  borough  is  co-extensiye  with  the  parish.  The  town 
lies  in  a  valley  to  the  left  of  the  Taff  river,  but  the  houses 
are  so  scattered  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  it  either 
begins  or  terminates ;  indeed  there  is  not  in  the  whole  parish 
what  can  be  correctly  denominated  a  street  The  nouses 
themselves  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  mean  description, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  cottages  of  labourers,  and  beer  and 
retail  shops. 

Tliis  place  is  said  to  take  its  name  fVom  Tydfil,  or  Tudfil, 
the  daughter  of  the  lord  (regulus)  of  Garthmadrin,  who  was 
murdered  here  by  a  party  of  marauding  Saxons.  The 
church,  subsequently  erected  near  the  spot,  was  dedicated 
to  Merthyr  Tydvil,  or  St.  Tydvil  the  Martyr,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  event.  The  present  church  is  a  neat  edifice 
of  recent  erection.  It  is  in  tne  diocese  of  Llandaff,  and  the 
living,  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the  marquis  of  Bute, 
has  a  net  annual  revenue  of  675/.  Besides  the  parish 
church  there  is  a  chapel-of-ease,  called  Dowlais  Qiapel. 
The  assessed  taxes  of  the  parish,  in  the  year  1830,  amounted 
to  1587/.  13f.  }d. 

Merthyr  Tydvil  was  not  represented  in  parliament  till  the 
lasfling  of  the  *  Reform  Act*  It  now  returns  one  member, 
^he  mining  operations  of  this  place  were  comparatively  un- 
important prior  to  the  year  1755.  About  this  time,  experi- 
ence having  shown  the  importance  of  preparing  iron  by 
means  of  pit- coal,  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Aylesbury,  became  the  lessee  of  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  erected  the  first 
smelting- furnace  at  Cyfarthfa.  During  the  American  war 
that  gentleman  contracted  with  government  for  supplying 
the  several  arsenals  with  cannon,  fh)m  which  ana  other 
similar  undertakings  he  ultimately  realised  a  large  for- 
tune. At  the  close  of  the  war  the  contract  was  transferred 
to  the  Carron  works  of  Scotland,  but  in  the  mean  time  ex- 
tensive works  had  been  established  at  Pendarren  and  more 
particularly  at  Dowlais,  in  the  hamlet  of  Hoelch-Worm- 
wood.  The  latter  place  is  now  the  seat  of  the  immense 
smelting-fumaces  of  Messrs.  Guest  and  Co.,  the  largest  in 
the  empire.  There  are  in  all  the  parish  twenty-four  fur- 
naces, and  such  has  been  their  success,  that  in  the  year 
1 830  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  South  Wales  '  was 
estimated  at  277,000  tons,  while  that  made  in  Staffordshire 
and  the  rest  of  England  did  not  outerially  exceed  300,000 
tons.*    (M*Cttllocb.) 

The  population  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  22,083,  but 
it  is  extremely  fluctuating,  a  slight  improvement  or  depres- 
sion of  the  iron  trade  causing  it  to  increase  or  decrease  by 
thousands.  A  decrease  of  this  description  had  taken  place 
shortly  before  the  taking  of  the  last  census,  and  it  may 
thererore  be  presumed  that  the  number  above  given  is  less 
than  the  average  population.  The  market-days  are  Wednes- 
day and  Friday,  aiia  the  fairs  are  held  13th  May,  3rd  Sep- 
tember, 2nd  December,  and  Trinity  Monday. 

(.Boundary 9  Populatiofu  and  Church  Revenue  ReporU; 
Beauties  qf  England  and  Waiee  ;  M*Culloch*s  Staiiiticai 
Account  of  the  British  Empire,  &c.) 

MERTON  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  This  college  was  first 
founded  at  Maldon,  in  Surrey,  in  1264,  by  Walter  de  Mor- 
ton, bishop  of  Rochester  and  chancellor  of  England,  who  in 
1274  removed  it  to  Oxford. 

Ela  Longesp^  countess  of  Warwick,  is  recorded  to  have 
been  a  benefactor  to  it  about  the  year  1295.  John  Wylliott, 
D.D„  chancellor  of  Exeter,  gave  exhibitions  in  1380  for  the 
maioienance  of  twelve  portionistsa,  called  postmasters,  who 
were  afterwards  increased  to  fourteen  by  John  Chamber, 
fellow  of  Eton,  who  directed  that  his  two  additional  exhibi- 
tioners should  be  elected  from  Eton  College.  Chalmers 
sayti  *On  the  building  of  the  chapel  these  postmasters  offi- 


ciated at  choristers,  and  bad  a  sakfj  of  six  ahftUnga  mm 
fburpence  per  annum  fbr  this  servioe;  but  tbwe  v«a  at 
that  time  no  regular  choir.'  These  exhibitiooen,  be  aMs, 
resided  in  a  hsil  opposite  to  the  college,  which  bad  bcra 
given  to  it  by  Peter  de  Abingdon,  or  Habendon,  tba  irtt 
warden;  and  here  they  remained  until  the  latter  csid  uf 
queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  when  they  were  taken  into  oolleier. 
Henry  Jackson,  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  who  died  la 
1 727.  and  who  had  received  his  education  at  this  eotlcfs, 
founded  four  scholarships  for  natives  of  Oxford.  Hta  beae- 
fkction  however,  fbr  whatever  reason,  did  not  paaa  ialo  dbct 
until  the  year  1753. 

The  foundation,  at  present,  consists  of  a  warden,  tvwnty- 
four  fellows,  fourteen  postmasters,  four  scholars,  two  chap- 
lains, and  two  clerks.  The  natives  of  the  following  diooe«rt 
are  not  eligible  to  fellowships :  vix.  St  Asaph,  Bangor,  St 
David's,  Llandafl^  Hereford,  Chichester,  Exeter,  RoSwater, 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Chester,  and  Carlisle.  In  thm  elec- 
tion of  a  warden  the  fellows  choose  three  of  their  number, 
whom  they  present  to  the  visitor,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
burr,  who  appoints  one  of  them. 

The  preferment  in  the  patronage  of  this  oollega  consiito 
of  the  rectory  of  Gamlingay,  in  Cambridgeshire;  the  viear- 
ace  of  Didmngton,  in  Huntingdonshire ;  the  vioarage  cf 
Eleham,  in  Kent;  the  rectories  of  Kibworth  Beaochaap  in 
Leicestershire,  and  Denton,  in  Norfolk ;  the  viearagea  of 
Embleton  and  Ponteland,  in  Northumberland ;  the  recto- 
ries of  Cuxham  and  Ibstone,  in  Oxfordshire;  with  tbe 
chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptiat  in  Oxford,  and  the  Ttearage 
of  St  Peter  in  the  East  and  the  chapels  of  Wdvercol  and 
Holywell ;  the  rectory  of  Farley,  and  tne  vicarage  of  MaUon, 
with  the  chapel  of  Chesaington,  in  Surrey ;  thm  rectory  of 
Lapworth,  and  the  vicarage  of  Great  Wolford,  in  Warwick- 
shire; and  the  vicarage  of  Stratton  St  MaigaraC*^  m 
Wilts, 

Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  eoeiety  nay 
be  enumerated  Duns  Seotus ;  Bradwardine,  and  Isltp,  arcb- 
bishops  of  Canterbunr ;  Wieliffe,  who  was  a  fellow  of  Mor- 
ton ;  George  Owen,  physician  to  Henry  VUI. ;  Jewel,  bnhop 
of  Salisbury;  Sir  Isaac  Wake ;  Devereox,  earl  of  Esaex,  the 
parliamentary  general ;  Creasy,  the  Roman  Catholk  biato- 
rian;  Anthony  k  Wood,  the  Oxford  historian;  and  Sir 
Richard  Steele.  Among  the  wardens.  Dr.  Chamber,  ano- 
ther of  Henry  the  Eighth*s  physicians ;  Sir  Henry  SanW ; 
and  Dr.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  eirculatkm  of  the 
blood,  have  been  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  buildings  of  this  college  consist  of  three  eoorts ;  the 
outer  one  toward  the  street  was  rebuilt  in  1 589,  exeepC  the 
tower  and  gate,  which  are  of  the  fifteenth  centory.  The  aaost 
ancient  part  of  the  college  was  built  by  Sever  and  Fit^jaiDe^ 
two  of  the  wardens,  aAerwards  bishops.  The  chapd,  at  tba 
west  end  of  the  outer  court,  is  also  a  parish  chnreh,  dedi- 
cated to  St  John  the  Baptist  It  contains,  amoog  other 
monuments,  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley. 

The  number  of  members  of  this  college,  Deocmbcr  3U 
1838,  was  135. 

(Gutch's  Coilefes  and  Halls  qf  Oa^ford;  Chaliaers's  Bu- 
tory  qf  the  University  </  Chtfard;  Oo^figrd  Vmotrmty 
Calendar,  1839.) 

MERU'LIDiB,  Thrushes,  a  fiunily  of  Dentiroslral  birds. 
placed  by  Mr.  Vigors  between  the  Laniadee,  or  Shrikes,  and 
the  Sybnadte,  or  IVarbUrs.  In  the  former  fkmily,  be  is  of 
opinion  that  Vanga,  Cuv.,  together  with  iVionopt,  Lmss- 
arius,  and  Thamnophilus  of  Vieillot,  bring  ua  in  eontacf 
with  the  Thrushes,  and  that  the  extremes  of  the  CudiIt  w«D 
be  found  in  Grauealus  and  Ceblyperis  of  Cuvier,  wfaieh  last 
has  been  latterly  arranged  with  the  Thrushes,  and  botb  of 
which,  by  their  bills,  in  some  degree  depressed  at  tbe  bnr, 
lead  baek  to  Tyrannus,  and  the  other  broad-billed  groiipa 
which  commence  the  family.  Mr.  Vigors  fiocls  inclined 
rather  (o  leave  Ceblyperis  in  its  original  station  anaosig 
the  Shrikes,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  tail-coverta,  wbirb 
form  themselves  into  a  kind  of  puffed-out  duater  on  tbe 
hack. 

*  The  fkmily  of  MeruUdm;  continues  Mr.  Vigotm,  '  con- 
nected as  above  with  the  Laniada,  compriaes  a  etwuKAsnlbim 
number  of  species  and  many  natural  genera ;  but  vhicb. 
like  most  of  the  Jnsessorial  groups.  ha\-e  hitherto  rac«»i4 
but  partial  examination.  The  general  views  by  whteb  they 
seem  to  be  allied  among  themselves,  as  far  at  least  an  nan 
be  judged  fh>m  their  present  onoreanised  condition,  lacy 
be  stated  as  follows:— but  with  that  expression  of  doobt 
which  ever  attends  inquiries  like  the  present,  wbn^  the 
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aoMfiee  of  aoeimte  infonnation  to  the  economy  of  the  sub- 
jects before  ui,  and  of  extensive  knowledge  of  the  forms  con- 
nected widi  them,  leaves  us  no  better  foundation  for  our  in- 
ferences than  partial  conjecture.  The  genus  Myiothera, 
IIU  seems  to  be  the  first  group  of  the  present  family  which 
is  connected  with  the  Lanicuke^  where  it  is  met  by  some  of 
the  smaller  species  of  Thamnophiliu,  This  group  seems  to 
lead  by  Pitta,  VieiU^  and  perhaps  Cinclus,  ^'hst.,  through 
some  intervening  forms,  to  the  true  Thrtuhes,  or  the  genera 
l^irdiu  of  authors  and  MenUa  of  Ray,  which  form  the  type 
of  the  family.  To  these  we  may  add  that  portion  of  the 
Linnean  Orioles,  which,  possessing  the  curved  and  notched 
bill  of  the  Thrushes,  constitutes  the  genus  Orioltu,  or  true 
Orio^,  of  the  present  day.    Here  we  meet  several  groups, 

fencrally  arranged  without  order  in  the  Linnean  genus 
'urdus,  and  hitherto  entirely  un characterised,  which  gradu- 
ally lead  from  the  typical  groups  to  those  which  possess  a 
more  generally  delicate  conformation ;  until  the  compara- 
tivdy  strong  form  and  robust  bill  of  the  Thrushes  is  lost  in 
the  weaker  body  and  more  slender  bill  of  the  Warblers. 
Here  again  the  group  of  Rock  Thrushes,  of  which  the  T, 
stacatilis  is  the  t^,  appear  to  bring  us  round,  bv  their 
general  habits  and  assimilating  characters  of  bill  and  tarsi, 
to  Myiothera,  where  we  entered  the  family.  Those  birds 
which  constitute  the  groups  which  we  denominate  Chat- 
terers, and  which  form  the  genus  Ampelis  of  Linnseus,  are 
usually  asfl^piied  a  place  near  this  family ;  and  I  must  con- 
fess tKat,  from  the  general  affinity  which  they  appear  to 
bear  to  it,  I  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  considerable  doubt 
whether  this  be  not  their  natural  station.  A  strong  affinity 
however  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  unite  them  with  the 
wide-gaped  Pipr€t,  and  some  of  those  other  groups  which, 
by  Uieir  bill,  broad  and  depressed  at  the  base,  appear  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  earlier  divisions  of  the  present  tribe,  and 
the  extreme  of  the  Fissirostres  which  precede  it.  The 
general  rule  of  placing  groups  in  a  conterminous  situation, 
according  to  what  appears  to  be  the  predominance  of  their 
more  important  characters,  has  inclined  me  to  arrange  the 
birds  of  which  I  speak,  provisionally  among  the  Pipridce, 
at  die  extreme  termination  of  the  tribe  before  us.  In  my 
present  view  of  the  ease,  the  characters  in  which  they 
accord  with  that  family  and  approximate  the  extreme  groups 
of  the  preceding  tribe  appear  to  predominate.  More  accu- 
rate knowledge  on  these  subjects  will  clear  away  these  and 
similar  difficulties.  But  I  cannot  too  often  insist  upon  the 
point,  that  whatever  alterations  may  take  place  hereafter  in 
onr  ideas  respecting  the  disposition  of  these  subordinate 
groups,  they  cannot  interfere  with  the  general  principles 
whi^  it  is  the  object  of  this  inquiry  to  illustrate.  Instead 
of  impugning  our  general  views,  they  will  merely  remove 
those  doubts  on  minor  points  in  which  our  present  limited 
acquaintance  with  nature  involves  us.* 

In  Mr.  Swainson's '  Classification  of  Birds,'  the  reader  will 
find  elaborate  details  of  liis  views  respecting  the  affinities 
and  analogies  of  this  extensive  family,  which  our  limits  do 
not  permit  us  to  give.  The  following  is  the  arrangement  in 
the  SynoDsis,  w&re  the  family  is  placed  between  the  La- 
fdoeUs  ana  the  Sylmadee, 

Mbrulidjb. 

Subfamily  Brachypodina. 

Feet  very  short.  Hind  toe  almost  as  long  as  tarsus. 
Claws  short*  much  curved.  Bill  distinctly  notched.  Wings 
shcit,  rounded.  Feathers  on  the  rump  very  long  and  thick- 
set   (Sw.) 

Genera.    Micropus.   (Sw.) 

Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  straight,  somewhat  conic,  but  the 
cnlmen  gradually  arched.  Tarsus  remarkably  short,  feathered 
beyond  the  knees.  Lateral  toes  unequal ;  hinder  as  long  as 
the  tarsus.  Wings  moderate,  the  first  quill  almost  spurious. 
Tail  even.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Micropus  chalcocephaius,  *  PI.  Col.,*  453. 

(Subgenus,  Hyjmpetes  (Vig.).  Tail  forked.  Example, 
Hypsipetes  psarotdes  (Gould,  *  Cent  Himala  Birds'). 

Brachypus.  (Sw.) 
Bill  shorter  than  the  head;  the  base  broad;  the  sides 
compressed;  culroen  elevated  and  curved  from  the  base. 
Rictus  generally  furnished  with  bristles.  Feet  very  short, 
strong;  tarsal  scales  entire.  Tarsus  longer  than  the  hind 
toe.  Claws  curved,  broad,,ACU.te^  wings  and  tail  rounded. 
iSw.) 

Subgenera.  Brachypus  (Sw.).  Bill  short  Rictus  bristled. 
F.  C-  No.  927. 


Feet  small^  weak,  lateral  toes  equal,  hinder  toe  as  long  as 
the  tarsus. 

Example,  Brachypus  dtspar,  *  PI.  Col.,'  137. 

Chloropsis  (Jard.  and  Selb.).  Bill  more  lengthened ;  the 
tip  much  hooked ;  the  notch  of  the  upper  mandible  forming 
a  small  distinct  tooth.  Rictus  of  gape  smooth.  Feet  small, 
lateral  toes  unequal,  the  hinder  toe  rather  shorter  than  the 
tarsus.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Chlormms  Malabaricus,  *  PI.  Col ,'  512,  f  2. 

Jora,  or  lora  (Horsf ).  Bill  nearly  as  long  as  the  head, 
lengthened,  somewhat  conic,  and  rounded.  Rictus  smooth. 
Tarsus  rather  lengthened,  the  anterior  scales  divided. 
Middle  and  hinder  toe  of  equal  length.  Tarsus  much  longer 
than  either.  Tail  very  short,  fasciculated;  the  tips  truncate 
and  even. 

Example,  Jora  scapularis,  Horsf.,  'Java.' 

Andropadus  (Sw.).  Bill  very  short,  resembling  that  of 
Brachypus,  but  the  upper  mandible  crenated  near  the  tip. 
Neck  with  setaceous  hairs.  Rictus  bristled.  Wings,  tail, 
and  feet  as  in  Brachypus.     (Sw.) 

Example,  Andropadus  vociferus,  *  Ois.  d*Afr.,'  106,  f  2. 

Hcpmatomis*  (Sw.).  Head  crested.  Bill  short.  Rictus 
bristled.  Feet  short,  lateral  toes  unequal,  hinder  toe  shorter 
than  the  tarsus,  which  is  equal  to  the  middle  toe.  Wings 
and  tail  rounded.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Hcematomis  chrysorrhoeus,  'Ois.  d'Afr.,'  Ill, 
pi.  107,  f.  2. 

Tricophorus.    (Temm.) 

Culmen  gradually  arched.  Nostrils  and  base  of  the  bill 
surrounded  with  lengthened  slender  hairs.  (3ape  very 
strongly  bristled.  Margins  of  the  mandibles  white. 
Feathers  of  the  crown  and  chin  elongated.  Nape  of  the 
neck  with  several  conspicuous  lengthened  bristles,  consider- 
ably exceeding  the  surrounding  feathers.  Feet  short  Tar- 
sus longer  than  the  hind  toe,  and  feathered  beyond  the 
knees.  Inner  toe  shortest.  Wings  and  tail  moderate,  the 
former  with  the  three  first  quills  much  graduated. 

Example,  Tricophorus  olivaceus.  (Swainson,  *  Birds  of 
West  Africa,'  i.,  264.) 

Phyllastrephus.    (Sw.) 

Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  strong,  the  tip  rather  hooked. 
Rictus  strongly  bristled.  Frontal  featliers  small,  compact, 
directed  forwa^s,  and  compressed  on  the  base  of  the  bill. 
Wings  and  tail  moderate,  rounded.  Feet  short,  strong, 
robust  Tarsus  and  middle  toe  of  the  same  length ;  lateral 
toes  unequal,  the  inner  shortest :  hinder  toe  Sorter  than 
the  inner  one.    Anterior  tarsal  scales  divided.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Phyllastrephus  Capensis,  *  Ois.  d' Afr.,*  1 1 2,  f.  1 . 
Icteria.    (Vieill.) 

Bill  with  the  general  form  of  that  of  Brachypus,  bnt  the 
culmen  more  elevated  and  arched,  and  both  mandibles  en- 
tire. Wings  and  tail  rounded.  Tarsus  considerably  length- 
ened and  strong.  Inner  toe  the  shortest;  middle  toe  very 
long.    Locality,  America. 

Example,  Icteria  polyglotta.    (Wilson,  pi.  6,  f.  2.) 

Subfamily  Myotherince  {Myioiherin2s).^Ant'Thrushes. 
Bill  straight  somewhat  cylindrical;   the  tip  suddenly 
bent  down  or  hooked. 

Dasycephala.    (Sw.) 

BUI  as  long  as  the  head,  straight ;  tip  abruptly  hooked, 
base  wide,  the  rest  somewhat  cylindrical.  Gonys  strong, 
ascending.  Nostrils  and  front  defended  by  stiff  feathers 
and  bristles,  pointing  in  different  directions.  Rictus  strongly 
bristled.  Tarsus  lengthened,  slender:  lateral  scales  nu- 
merous, small,  oval.  Toes  and  claws  slender ;  inner  toe 
shortest ;  outer  toe  connected  to  the  middle  as  far  as  the 
first  joint    Hind  claw  large.  Wings  and  tail  rounded. 

Example,  Dasycephala  ntfescens.  {Birds  qf  Brazil,  pi. 
76.) 

Myiothera.    (Ill) 

Feet  lengthened,  rather  stout.  Lateral  scales  of  tarsus 
in  an  entire  piece.  Claws  not  broad,  nor  greatly  curved. 
Bill  as  in  the  small  ThamnophilL  Wings  short  Tail  mo- 
derate, rounded. 

Subgenera  Myiothera.  Inner  toe  longer  than  the  outer 
and  cleft  to  its  base;  outer  toe  with  its  first  joint  united  to 
that  of  the  middle  toe.  The  tarsus  with  the  anterior  scales 
divided. 

Drymophila  (Sw.).  Inner  toe  shorter  than  the  outer, 

•  N3.— Thii  muuc  U  vreoccupu-d.    VpALCOMit).*.  vol.  x.,  p.  l**).! 
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irhieh  it  only  iltghtly  oonnected  to  the  middle.  TWtus  (typi- 
cally) yenr  UDooth :  all  the  scales  entire.    (8w.) 

Example,  Drymophiia  Umgipet.    (*  ZooL,'  UL,  iL  23.) 

Bmehvpteryx   (HorsC).    See  the  article. 

Myiocxnda  (Sw.).  Legs  strong.  Inner  toe  longer  than 
the  outer.  AH  the  tartiai  scales  divided.  Anterior  claws 
small ;  hinder  claw  nearly  straight,  and  as  long  as  t)ie  toe. 
(Sw.) 

Example.  Mmodncla  Coima,  'Enl,*  881. 

Pithys  (Vieiil.).  Feet  syndactile.  The  inner  lateral  toe 
shortest ;  the  outer  united  hy  its  first  and  second  joint  to 
the  middle  toe.    All  the  tarsal  scales  entire. 

Examole,  Pithys  albi/roM,  Vieiil.,  *  Cral.,'  pi.  1 29. 

N.B.  Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  Urotomus,  Formicivora^ 
and  ail  the  other  small  Myiothem,  having  the  feet  weak 
and  the  tarsal  scales  and  claws  similar  to  those  of  Thamno- 
pMlui,  he  thinks  it  hotter  to  refer  them  to  that  group ;  hut 
as  it  has  not  heen  analyzed,  he  does  not,  in  the  Clatsifica- 
Hon  of  Biirdt,  incorporate  those  two  suhgenera,  although 
proposed  hy  himself  some  years  ago.  See  Zoological  Jour- 
nal, vol.  i,  p.  301 ;  and  the  paper  On  the  Natural  Affinities 
that  connect  the  Orders  and  Families  cf  Birds,  by  Mr. 
Vigors,  who  refers  to  Mr.  Swainson*s  memoir  in  the  •  Zoolo- 
gical Journal,*  and  observes  that  the  reader  may  there  see 
the  line  of  connexion  between  Thamnophilus  and  Myiothera 
fully  established  by  the  intervention  of  several  forms  gradu- 
ally passing  into  each  other,  such  as  FormicivorOf  Urotomus, 
and  Drymophiia,    {Linn.  Trans^  voL  xv.) 

Pitta.    (Temm.) 

Bill  strong,  thrush-like :  the  culmen  gradually  ourved. 
Noetrib  nearly  naked.  Wings  moderate;  the  first  and  se- 
cond quills  but  slightly  graduated.  Tai)  remarkably  short, 
almost  hid  hy  the  covers.  Feet  very  long,  pale,  the  scales 
nearly  entire.  Inner  toe  slightly  shorter  than  the  outer. 
India  and  Australia.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Pitta  gigas,    *  PI.  Col..'  2 1 7. 

Subsenera  Chlorisoma  (Sw.).  Bill  as  in  Pitta,  bnt 
somewhat  thicker.  Nostrils  protected  and  nearly  oovered 
by  incumbent  feathers.  Rictus  bristled.  Wings  rounded ; 
the  fbur  first  quills  much  graduated.  Tail  moderate  or 
lengthened,  graduated.  Feet  strong,  rather  lengthened  : 
the  inner  toe  scarcely  shorter  tlnin  the  outer.— India. 
(Sw.) 

Example,  Chlorisoma  thalassina.    *  PI.  Ool.,*  401. 

Ora//dria  (Vieiil.).  Bill  thrush-like,  as  in  Pitta.  Wings 
lonnded;  the  two  first  quills  graduated,  the  first  half  as 
long  as  the  second,  the  three  next  nearly  equal  Tail  short 
and  rounde^.  Legs  very  long:  the  tarsus  slender,  pale; 
the  anterior  scales  divided,  the  lateral  scales  (typically)  en- 
tire.   Lateral  toes  nearly  equal. 

Example,  Grallaria  Bex.    'Enl.'  702. 

Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  it  appears  to  him  that  Cha- 
wuBza,  Vig.,  is  more  an  aberrant  species  of  Grallaria  than 
a  distinct  type  in  tbe  genus  Pitta:  the  only  species  known 
chiefly  didering  in  having  the  tail  longer  and  the  lateral 
scales  divided. 

Cinclus.    (Bechst.) 

Bill  moderate,  rather  slender,  very  straight,  considerably 
depressed ;  tip  absolutely  notched  ;  gonys  ascending.  Nos- 
trils naked,  membranaceous ;  the  aperture  very  small  and 
linear.  Wings  moderate,  rounded ;  the  first  quill  spurious. 
Tail  very  short,  even.  Feet  large,  very  strong,  pale ;  the 
lateral  toes  equal ;  tarsal  scales  entire  and  smooth*    (Sw.) 

Example,  Cinclus  albicollis.    Selby,  pL  45. 

Subfamily  Merulim^.     True  Thrushes. 
Wings  more  lengthened  and  pointed.    Bill  notched,  with 
the  culmen  gradually  curved  to  the  tip,  which  is  bent,  but  not 
hooked,  over  the  lower  mandible.    Feet  formed  both  for 
perching  and  walking.    (Sw.) 

Petrocincla.  (Vig.)    Rock  Thrushes. 

Bill  thrush-like :  tip  of  tbe  upper  mandible  abruptly  bent 
down  and  nearly  entire.  Wings  moderate ;  the  first  quill 
spurious ;  the  secotui  shorter  than  the  three  next,  which  are 
equal  and  longest.  Tail  even.  Anterior  scales  divided. 
Lateral  toes  equal.    Claws  small,  but  slightlv  curved. 

Example,  Petrocincla  montana.    'Oia.  d'Afr,*  pL  101. 

Subgenus  Pftrophila  (Sw.).  Bill  thrush-like:  the  cul- 
men and  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  gradually  bent  and  en- 
lire.  Wings  and  tail  as  in  the  last.  Le^  pale;  anterior 
acalea  entire.  Lateral  toes  unequal ;  inner  shortest.  Claws 
moderate  and  fully  curved.    (Sw.) 


R01 
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Example,  Petrocincla  cyanocephaUu  (Gould,  '  Cent,  of 
Himal.  Birds.*) 

Merula.    (Willughby.) 

See  the  article  Blackbird. 

Orpheus.     (Sw.) 

Crencral  structure  of  Merula.  Bill  more  curved  in  tb^ 
culmen ;  the  notch  small,  or  nearly  obeolete.  Rictal  hm- 
tles  rather  strong.  Wings  rounded ;  the  three  ffr»t  auub 
graduated.  Tail  lengthened,  graduated,  or  rounded.  Inner 
toe  mani(bstly  shorter  than  the  outer. 

Example,  Orpheus  Polyglot tus.  Wilson,  pi.  10,  f.  I- 

Subgenus  Cossypha,\\^.  (General  structure  of  Orpheus^ 
but  the  wintrs  more  rounded,  and  the  tail  les»  so.  Kictu* 
smooth.    Africa  only. 

Example,  Cossypha  (eueoaps.  (Sw.,  '  Birds  of  Wert 
AfHca,*  1,  id.  32.) 

Chtetops.    (Sw.) 

Bill  moderate,  thrush-like,  iK>tched.  Nottnis  basal, 
large,  naked,  membranaceous;  the  aperture  lateral  aitd 
linear.  Frontal  feathers  rigid;  tbe  shafts  composed  of 
bristles.  Chin  feathem  the  same,  hut  weaker.  Rictus 
bristled.  Wings  very  short  and  rounded.  Tail  rather 
lengthened,  broad,  convex,  soft,  and  slightly  rounded.  Taru 
very  long  and  strong :  anterior  scales  divided.  Lateral  toes 
unequal  (^aws  small,  obtuse,  and  slightly  curred;  the 
three  anterior  of  equal  size. — Africa.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Chftops  Burchellih  PI  'CoW  385. 
Sub&mily  Craieropodinm.    Babblers. 

Legs  remarkably  long  and  strong,  with  the  ckws  but 
slightly  curved.    Wings  short  and  rounded.    Tail  large, 
broad,  graduated,  and  very  soft.    Plumage  lax.    Bill  eon- 
pressed  straight,  hard ;  the  tip  nearly  entire.    (8w.) 
Pellomenm.    (Sw.) 

Bill  moderate,  straight,  somewhat  conie;  tip  notched; 

inys  ascending.  Frontal  feathers  small,  rigid,  directed 
forwards.  Rictus  bristled.  Wings  very  short,  much  round^ML 
Tail  moderate,  graduated.  Tarsus  and  middle  toe  of  equal 
length ;  lateral  toes  much  snorter,  and  equal ;  hinder  toe 
shorter  than  the  tarsus.  Anterior  claws  very  sm^  and  but 
slightly  curved.    Tarsal  scales  hardly  divided.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Pellomeum  ruficeps. 

Crateropus.  (Sw.) — (lanthooinda—part) 

Bill  nearly  as  long  as  the  head ;  more  or  les«  Miainht 
IWnn  the  base;  much  eompreasea;  obeoletely  noCebed. 
Rictus  bristled.  Frontal  feathers  rigid.  Wmjn  abart. 
rounded.  Tail  large,  broad,  soft,  and  rounded.  Feet  very 
large  and  strong.  Tarsus  lengthened ;  the  anterior  aealet 
divided.  LaterA  toes  nearly  equal ;  hind  toe  lanre,  Dearly 
as  long  as  the  middle  toe.    Flumage  lax,  soft.    (8w.| 

Example,  Crateropus  Beinwardti.  (*  ZooL,'  Hl-t  i-  M-> 
Grallina.  (Vieiil.) 
'  Bill  slender,  straight,  rather  cylindrical  above ;  the  side* 
very  little  compressed;  base  broader  than  high;  tips  of 
both  mandibles  distinctly  notched.  Nostrils  nakc^l,  baaaL 
Rictus  with  a  few  bristles.  Wings  very  loiig;  first  acd 
second  quills  graduated*  fomr  next  longest.  Tail  length- 
ened,  even.  Feet  strong,  formed  for  walking,  black; 
anterior  toes  divided,  the  rest  entire.  Lateral  toea  equal ; 
middle  toe  and  claw  short,  very  little  longer  than  iIm 
hind-toe.— Australia. 

Example,  Grallina  melanoleuca.    VieilL,  'GaU*pL  IM. 

Subgeniu  Cinclosoma  (Horst  and  Vig.).  BiU  vevy 
straight;  culmen  and  gonys  equally  curvi^  towards  tW 
point,  which  is  slightly  notched.  Wings  very  short ;  tbe 
two  first  quilk  graduated ;  the  three  next  longeat^  and  of 
equal  length.  Tail  lengthened,  broad,  graduated;  the 
feathers  narrowed  towards  their  tips.  Under-tail  oorerts 
very  long.  Feet  moderate;  inner  toe  longer  than  ooiet. 
Australia.  Analagous  to  Accentor  among  the  Sylmmdm. 
(Sw.) 

Example,  Cindoscma  punctata.  (Shaw, '  ZooL  of  N.  B^* 
pl.9.) 

Malacociicus.  (Sw.) 

Bill  more  or  less  curved,  by  being  elevated  at  th«  baar. 
having  the  sides  much  compressed,  and  the  eu!men  tugl« 
and  arched ;  the  tip  almost  entire,  and  not  suddenly  Wa 
over  the  lower.  Feet  very  large.  Tail  soft,  grad'u^ed. 
generally  lengthened.     (Sw.) 

Example,  Afalacocirrus  striatus.  C  Zool.,*  IIU ii.,  pll  t7,> 

Subgenera.   Megalurus  (Uorsf.).    Bill  slender.    Riobift 
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bristled.  Wings  very  short ;  the  two  first  quills  graduated, 
the  four  next  all  of  the  same  length,  and  longest.  Tail 
lengthened,  graduated;  the  feathers  narrow.  Feet  very 
large  and  strong.  Toes  lengthened ;  the  inner  toe  rather 
longer  than  the  outer.  Claws  slender,  and  hut  slightly 
curved.    Anterior  scales  divided,  lateral,  entire. 

Example,  Megalurus  pcdustris^ 

Pomatorfdnus  (Horsf.).  General  structure  of  Cratero- 
piu;  but  both  mandibles  of  the  bill  curved  and  entire,  and 
the  wings  shorter  and  much  more  rounded ;  four  first  quills 
graduated.  Tarsal  scales  entire.  Inner  toe  rather  shorter 
than  the  outer. 
Example,  Pomaiorhinia  montanus, 

t^malia  (Horsf.).  Plumage  lax.  Bill  straight,  rather 
short,  much  compressed ;  culmen  high  and  arched  gradu- 
ally ;  tip  obsoletely  notched  or  entire ;  commissure  curved. 
Wings  short,  rounded.  Tail  more  of  less  lengthened,  gra- 
duated. Feet  strong.  Lateral  toes  nearly  equal—India, 
Australia,  Africa.  (Sw.) 
Example,  Timalia  ihoracica.  C  PI.  Col/  76.) 

Pteroptochus.  (Kittlitz.) 

Feet  of  extraordinary  size  and  thickness ;  all  the  anterior 
toes  Dearly  equally  long;  claws  long,  slender,  sHghtly 
curved.  Tail  consisting  of  fourteen  feathers,  rounded  and 
carried  erect  Wings  ve^  short*  Representing  Menura 
and  Orthonyx. — Western  Tropieal  America  only.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Pteroptochm  megapodius  (Kittl.,  pL  4.  *  Zool./ 
111.,  ii,pl.l  17.) 

Subfamily  Oriolince.    Orioles. 
BUI  thrush-like,  as  long  as  the  head,  broad  at  the  base, 
compressed  beyond ;  the  base  and  gape  devoid  of  bristles. 
Kobtiils  naked ;  aperture  large.  Wings  lengthened.  Rump 
feathers  thick.    Lateral  toes  unequal.    (Sw.) 

Donacobius.    (Sw.) 

Habit  and  general  structure  of  Crateroput.  Bill  length- 
ened, slender;  the  calmen  arched  from  the  base;  the  tip 
hooked  and  notched.  Nostrils  large,  naked,  membrana- 
ceous ;  the  aperture  large,  oval,  terminal.  Wings  remark- 
ably short,  and  rounded.  Tail  moderate,  broad,  cuneated. 
Feet  very  large  and  strong.  Lateral  toes  equal;  claws 
slender,  acute,  slightly  ciured. — America  only.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Donacobins  voci/erans.  ('  Zool./  HI.,  ii.»  pi.  72.) 

Sericulus.    (Sw.) 

Bill  rather  stout,  resembling  that  of  Oridm.  Nostrils 
naked.  Wmgs  moderate;  two  first  quills  equally  gradu- 
ated ;  third  nearly  as  long  as  the  fourth.  Tail  moderate, 
even.  Feet  strong,  robust.  Tarsus  much  longer  than 
Irnid  toe ;  inner  shortest. — Australia.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Seriathts  chrywcephalus,  (Lewin's  '  Birds  of 
New  South  Wales,*  pi.  1.) 

Oriolus.    (Linn.) 

Bill  as  Ions  as  the  head ;  broad  at  the  base ;  tip  distinctly 
notched,  and  somewhat  hooked.  Nostrils  short,  nearly 
naked;  aperture  lateral,  large,  and  oval.  Wings  rather 
leiigtbened ;  first  quill  very  short ;  second  not  quite  so  long 
as  the  third,  which  is  generally  the  longest.  Tarsus  rather 
short,  longer  than  the  hind  toe  and  claw;  anterior  scales 
diTided.— Old  World.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Orioluw  Galbula.    C  Enl..*  26.) 

Subgenus  Irena  (Horsf.).  Bill  of  Oriolus;  hut  the  cul- 
men much  raised  and  considerably  arched  from  the  hase, 
rutber  hooked  at  the  tip.  Nostrils  partly  defended  by  short 
plumes,  which  cover  the  membrane.  Rictus  slightly  bris- 
tled. Wings  and  tail  as  in  Sericuius,  Feet  small.  Tarsus 
fery  short,  scarcely  longer  than  the  hind  toe  and  claw: 
anterior  and  lateral  scales  entire.  Inner  toe  rather  shortest 
Rump  feathers  very  thick,  and  slightly  spinous.— India. 

Example,  Irena  Puella.  (Horsf.,  'Java.'    «P1.  Col.,'  70.) 

Dulus.  (Vieill.) 
*"  Bill  very  short,  much  compressed,  but  with  the  culmen 
elevated  and  arched.  Commissure  curved.  Nostrils  as  in 
Oriolui.  Wings  rather  short ;  first  quill  not  half  so  long 
as  the  second ;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  longest ;  secondaries 
with  the  fips  notched ;  tertials  lengthened.  Tail  moderate, 
slightly  forked.  Feet  as  in  Oriolus.  Claws  strong,  broad, 
aiM:h  curved. — South  America. 
Example,  Duius  palmarum,  ('Enl.,*  156,  f.  2.) 

Bphecotheres.    (Vieill.) 
Bill  rather  short,  strong,  partaking  of  the  structure  both 


».  Dulu9  and  Oriolus;  the  base  broad ;  commissure  Btrai^l, 
gape  very  wide,  extending  beyond  the  eye.  Nostrils  naked, 
the  aperture  laree  and  oval.  Wings,  tail,  and  feet  as  in 
Dulus,  Tarsus  hardly  longer  than  the  hind  ioe  and  claw. 
Australia. 

Example,  Spheeotheres  viridts,    (Vieill.,  •  Gkl.,*  pi.  147.) 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  *  Table  M6t hod ique,'  makes  the  TtUyiw 
sinies,  the  fifth  family  of  the  Dentirostral  birds,  consist  of 
the  following  genera: — 

Tardus  (Linn.),  including  Merula,  turdus,  Viud  /ro*; 
dnclus;  Cinclosoma;  Dulus;  Sturnelta;  ViTnalia;  Da- 
syornis;  Jora;  Pitta;  Myioihera;  Brachyptetyx ;  Oral- 
Itna;  Acridotheres ;  Psaroides ;  Mimetes;  Oriolus  i  and 
Sericuius.  The  position  assigned  to  the  femily  is  betw^sen 
the  AmpelidSes  and  the  Menuries  (Ma$nura). 

The  Prince  of  Musignano,  in  his  'Geographical  and  Com- 
parative List  of  the  Birds  of  Europe  and  North  America  ' 
(1838).  places  the  '  Turdidof'  between  the  *  Certhid^*  and 
the  Muscicapidte,  and  assigns  to  the  first  the  following  sob- 
families  and  genera. 

Subfam.  a.  Catamoherpinop. 

Genera — Cetiia  ,  (Bonap.) ;  Pseudo-luscinia  (Bonap.)  j 
LocustellaiRsiy);  Ca/amorfy/a  (BonapJ ;  Cy#%oia  (Less.) ; 
Erythropygia  (Smith,  Agroiates,  Sw.) ;  Calomolierpe 
(Meyer);  Hippolais  (Brehm.).  These  are  for  the  most 
part  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  genera  Sylvia  and  Mota- 
cilia  (Linn.). 

6.  Sylmnm. 

PhyllopneusU  (Meyer,  Phylloscopus,  B(He);  Melifoaphi- 
lus  (Leach);  Sylvia  (jjath.);  Currttca  (Brisson);  Nisoria 
(Bonap.);  ilccentor (Bechst.) ;  Oa//tdpe  (Ghmld) ;  Lusdma 
(Br.,  Philomela,  Sw.). 

c  Saxicolipce, 
Dandalus  (Boie,  Ervthaca,  Sw.,  Rubecula,  6r.) ;  BuH- 
cilia  (Br.t  Phasnicura,  ow.);  Saxicola  (Bechst.);  Vitifioi-a 
(Briss.,  (Enanthe,  Vieill.);  Sialia  (Sw.);  Petrocincla  (Vig., 
part) ;  Petrocossyphus  (Boie) 

d.  Oriolirue, 
Oriolus  (Linn.). 

e,  Tttrdinne. 

Merula  (Ray);    Turdus  (Linn.);    Oreocincla  (Gonld); 
Mimus  (Boie,  Orpheus,  Sw.) ;  Cincius  (BechsU). 
/  Motacillince. 

Anthus  (Bechst.) ;  Budytes  (Cuv.) ;  MotaciUa  (Linn.). 
g,  Parince, 

Regulus  (Ray) ;  Parus  (Linn.) ;  Mecistura  (Leach,  A- 
roides*    Brehra.)  ;     Calamophilus  .  (Leach,    Mystacinuit 
Brehm.);  jEgithalus (Vig.,  PenduUnus,  Cuv.). 
A.  Sylvicolinop. 

Parula  (Bonap.);  Trichas  (Sw.);  yermivora  (Sw.); 
Seiurus  (Sw.) ;  Sylvicola  (Sw.) ;  Wilsonia  (Bonap.) ;  Ctift- 
civora  (Sw.). 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
views  of  some  of  the  leading  ornithologists  respecting  the 
arrangement  of  the  Thrushes,  The  student  will  find  a  very 
extensive  and  well-arranged  collection  of  the  family  in  the 
museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

MERXJ'LIUS,  a  genus  of  Fungi,  deriving  its  name  from 
Morula,  a  blackbird,  some  of  the  species  being  black.  The 
character  of  the  genus  is  to  have  a  veiny  or  sinuous  plaited 
hymenium,  with  the  folds  confluent  with  the  pileus,  and 
forming  angular  unequal  perforations.  Its  only  interest  is 
derived  from  one  of  the  species  being  a  common  cause  of 
dry-rot.  This  plant,  the  MenUius  lachrymans  of  Fries,  and 
the  Boletus  lachrymans  of  Sowerby's  •  Fungi,'  1. 1 13,  is  very 
common  on  rotten  wood  in  vaults  and  cellars,  among  the 
timbera  of  ships,  and  in  similar  damp  situations  where  there 
is  not  a  free  circulation  of  air.  In  general  it  is  found  with- 
out fructification,  its  thallus,  or  spawn,  being  the  only  part 
developed,  and  resembling  a  white,  dry,  cottony  matter, 
consolidated  into  a  substance  like  leather.  The  fructifica- 
tion is  composed  of  fine  yellow  orange  or  reddish-brown 
plicsB,  so  arranged  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  perfora- 
tions, and  occasionally  producing  •  pendent  processes  like 
inverted  cones :'  it  usually  forms  a  circle  varying  from  one 
to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  when  perfect  the  cavities 
contain  drops  of  clear  water,  wliich  have  given  rise  to  the 
specific  name.  The  only  known  means  of  ])reventing  the 
attacks  of  this  and  other  fungi  upon  timber  is  a  free  circu- 
lutiun  of  drv  air,  or  the  impregnation  of  wood  with  corrosiva 
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•ubhmate,  a  process  now  called  Kyanuing,  after  Mr.  Kyan, 
who  invented  it. 

MERVILLE.    [NoRD.] 

MERYCOTHE^RIUM.  tbe  name  applied  by  M.  Bojar 
nus  to  a  genus  of  fossil  Mammali(t,  founded  on  three /oMt7 
teeth,  according  to  tbe  authority  of  the  person  who  sold 
tbem  to  him.  Bojanus  records  one  species  under  tbe  name 
of  Merycotherium  Sibiricum, 

Cuvier  {Ots,  Fb*i,)  remarks  that  if  these  teeth  are  really 
fossil,  and  from  Siberia,  this  would  be  the  first  authentic 
example  of  such  remains  belonging  to  tbe  senus  Camelui, 
He  observes  that  their  size,  their  form  (which  is  longer  than 
it  is  wide),  and  tbe  absence  of  an '  arfite,*  or  small  cone, 
between  the  columns,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  generic 
character.  Those  of  the  Giraffe  are  more  square,  and  with 
a  small  point,  as  in  the  stags ;  while  those  of  the  Ox  have 
a  evUndrical  '  ardte,'  or  ridge.  Cuvier  further  states  that 
Bojanus,  who  has  very  well  remarked  this  general  resem- 
blance, has  also  noticed  some  differences  which  have  ap- 
peared to  him  sufficient  to  justify  a  new  name  for  the  animal ; 
out  the  French  zoologist  observes  that  Bojanus  proposes  this 
distinction  with  doubt,  and  declares  his  readiness  to  renounce 
it,  if  it  should  be  established  that  these  teeth  belonged  to  a 
camel,  a  gigantic  sheep,  or  an  antelope  (the  only  genera  in 
fact  which  want  ridges  between  the  columns). 

Cuvier  thinks  that  the  differences  of  which  Bojanus 
speaks  are  owing  to  tlie  skulls  of  the  Camels  examined  b^ 
tne  latter,  as  points  of  comparison,  being  the  heads  of  indi- 
viduals much  older  than  that  to  which  the  teeth  in  question 
belonged.  A  Dromedary  only  a  little  older,  and  whose 
teeth  were  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  detrition,  appeared  to 
Cuvier  to  present  no  difference,  save  that  of  individuality. 
He  remarks  that  they  are,  as  Bojanus  truly  pointed  out,  the 
penultimate  and  antepenultimate  molars  of  the  left  side  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  that  it  remains  to  show  in  what  beds 
they  were  iound,  and  to  search  for  other  bones  of  the  animal, 
in  order  to  see  whether  they  will  furnish  any  specific  cha- 
racter. Cuvier  concludes  by  stating  that  M.  Marcel  de 
Serres,  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Montpellier,  had  just 
communicated  to  bim  a  drawing  of  a  fossil  femur  from  the 
environs  of  that  city,  which  resembled  much,  in  the  parts  of 
it  which  were  preserved,  that  of  a  CameL  [Camel,  vol.  vi., 
p.  191.] 

Notwithstanding  Cuvier*s  opinion,  which  is  worthy  of  all 
respect,  there  are  those  who  still  think  that  Merycotherium 
is  a  distinct  genus.  See  Bojan.,  *  Nov.  Act  Acad.  Leop.  Nat 
Cur.,'  xii.,  tab.  21,  f.  1-8. 

MERZLIAKOV.  ALEXIUS  PHEDOROVITCH.  a 
Russian  writer,  more  distinguished  as  a  critic  than  as  a 
poet,  though  not  without  talent  in  the  latter  character,  was 
Dom  at  Dalmatova,  in  the  government  of  Perm  (where  his 
father  was  a  wealthy  merchant),  in  1 778.  In  his  fourteenth 
year  he  recommended  himself  to  Catherine  II.  by  an  ode 
on  the  peace  with  Sweden,  and  the  empress  ordered  bim  to 
be  sent  to  the  university  of  Moscow,  where  be  was  placed 
under  tbe  charge  of  Kheraskov  [Khbraskov],  and  in  1798 
was  made  professor  of  eloquence  and  poetrv.  In  1805  he 
quitted  Moscow  for  the  northern  capital,  where  he  held  a 
similar  professorship  in  the  university.  It  was  at  St  Pe- 
tersburg that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prince  Galitzin,  he  com- 
menced a  popular  course  of  lectures  on  literature,  which 
were  numerously  attended,  and  obtained  for  him  a  high  re- 
putation with  the  public  These  lectures,  which  were  held 
twice  a  week  during  the  winter  at  Galitzin's  house,  were 
then  a  novelty,  and  were  the  more  interesting  to  his  au- 
ditors, because  the  critic  discussed  at  length  uie  merits  of 
the  principal  Russian  poets  and  prose-writers. 

His  own  productions  consist  chiefly  of  translations,  among 
which  are  Aristotle's  *  Poetic,*  Virgil's  '  Eclogues,'  select 
scenes  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  Escbenbun's  *  Theory 
of  Literature.'  and  Tasso's  '  Gierusalemme.'  Among  his 
original  poems,  bis  shorter  lyric  pieces  and  songs  are  the 
best,  tbe  latter  more  especially,  for  they  breathe  strong  na- 
tional feeling,  and  have  accordingly  acquired  more  than  a 
transitory  popularity.    Merzliakov  died  in  1826  or  1827. 

MESATUS.    (Zoology.)    [Salicoqubs.] 

MESEMBRYA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  Polypetalous 
Exogens,  consisting  of  herbaceous  and  shrubby  plants  in- 
habiting various  parts  of  the  world,  in  veiy  dry  temperate 
climates,  but  especially  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
species  are  extremely  numerous.  They  are  succulent 
plants,  with  an  inferior,  many-celled,  polyspermous  ovary, 
numerous  narrow  petab,  indefinite  stamens,  and  a  fruit 


splitting  into  rmlar  stellate  valves.  Tbe  eommeoIe^-flMit 
of  tbe  gardens,  Mesembryantbemum  erysUllinum,  so  called 
because  iu  cutide  is  elevated  in  the  form  of  mttltttadcs  of 
crystalline  points,  is  burnt  in  the  Canaries  ibr  the  sake  of 
iu  ashes,  which  tbe  Spaniards  import  in  large  quanlHaaa  fa 
their  glass-works  under  tbe  name  of  Barilla  Maratkrm* 
Another  species,  tbe  M.  nodiflorum,  is  used  in  Egypt  fa 
the  same  purpose,  and  also  in  tbe  manufkcture  of  Manoco 
leather.  This  and  tbe  other  species  are  ebiefly  fcood  ia 
sandy,  desert,  arid  places,  where  thev  tburish  in  lbs  ab- 
sence  of  other  vegetation,  and  alTord  a  grateful  food  to 
cattle,  which  browse  upon  them.  M.  emarcidum.  according 
to  Burnett,  is  fermented  by  the  Hottentots,  when  it  bo- 
comes  narcotic,  and  is  chewed  by  those  people  like  tobaeee. 
Only  four  genera  seem  admissible  into  the  order ;  tbe  olliora 
referred  to  it  under  the  name  of  Ficoide0  chiefly  belonging 
to  Tetragoniaces ;  but  Mesembryantbemum,  one  of  the 
admitted  genera,  alone  comprehends  more  than  300  spe- 
cies. 


jig^^^^^^^K 


MatembryantlMniam  ftlUoom, 
1,  a  ripe  friUt;  %%.  verUaJ  Mctioa  of  a  flowr. 

MESENTERI'PORA.    [Polypia&ia  Mbmbkan acsa  ] 

MESENTERY  is  the  membrane  bv  which  tbe  inte 
are  attached  to  the  posterior  wall  of  tne  abdomen.  It  ( 
sists  of  a  double  layer  of  fine  cellular  and  adipose  tii 
which  is  attached  to  the  abdominal  wall  by  a  compsnitivwlj 
narrow  origin,  and  becoming  gradually  wider,  spraads  oat 
like  a  fan,  to  be  attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  con^  %d 
tbe  small  intestines.  Between  its  layers  tbe  arteries  mmm 
to  the  intestines,  and  the  reins  and  laoteals  retnm  Mm 
them. 

The  other  abdominal  organs  are  attached  to  the  walls  of 
that  cavity  and  to  each  other  by  layers  of  membrmne  siailaw 
to  tbe  mesentery.  Those  which  belong  to  tbe  colon  nxn 
called  tbe  meso-colon ;  those  of  tbe  rectum  tbe  meso-rae* 
tum,  &c. ;  while  those  which  connect  tbe  stomach  witb  %km 
spleen  and  liver  are  named  respectively  tbe  gastro-spUBoe 
and  the  gastro-hepatic,  or  lesser  omentum. 

MESMER.    [AifiMAL  Maonbtism.] 

MESODESM  A,  M.  Deshayes's  name  for  a  genos  of  Vm- 
NtRiDA  (Eryrina,  Lam.). 

MESOLABIUM,  an  old  name  for  any  geometrienl  cos 
struction  or  proportion  for  finding  two  mean  proportionnls 
between  two  given  linns. 

MESOLE  occurs  massive  and  globular  or  reniibr^ 
Structure  radiating  from  a  centre,  fibrous,  foliated.  Hmrd- 
ness  3*6.  Colour  white,  greyish,  or  yellowish  white.  TVhm^ 
lucent  Lustre  pearly  or  silkv.  Specific  gravity  2*3^5  to 
2*4.    It  is  found  m  Sweden  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 
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Antlyib  by- 

BbiBser. 

Benalnis. 

Silica 

42*17 

42-60 

Alamioft      . 

27-00 

28*00 

Soda 

10*19 

5*63 

Lime 

9-00 

11*43 

Water 

I1'77 

12'70 

100* 13 


100-36 


MESOLITE  (Needle-stone)  occurs  crystallized  and  mas- 
iire.  Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  lateral  faces  of  the  primary  form.  Fracture 
roDchoidal,  uneven.  Scratches  tiuor-spar,  and  is  scratched 
bjr  felspar.  Colour  white.  lAistre  vitreous.  Trannparent. 
Specific  gravity  2*25. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  becomes  opaque,  swells,  and  often 
fuses  into  a  colourless  glass ;  with  borax  it  fuses  difficultly. 

It  occurs  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  Finland,  &c 

Analysis  by — 

Fucht  and  GelUcti.  BenMlins. 

Silica               .         47-0  .  45*80 

Alumina        .         25*9  •  26*50 

lime              »           9*8  •  9*87 

Soda              .           5*4  .  5*40 

Water           .         12*3  .  12*30 
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MESOMPHYX,  M.  RaQnesque's  name  for  a  genus 
which  he  proposes  to  separate  from  Helix  of  authors. 

MESOPOTA'MIA  (Mf<roirora/iia,  called  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Aramrnaharmm,  D*nrQ  D^M>  that  is,  '  Aram,*  or 

'  Syria  between  the  two  rivers '),  the  antient  name  of  the 
country  lying  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Masius  (Karajeh  Dagh\  a 
branch  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Median 
wall  and  the  canals  which  connected  the  Tigris  and  Euph- 
rates, by  which  it  was  separated  from  Babylonia.  (Strabo, 
XV.,  p.  746,  Casaubon ;  Ptol.,  v.  18 ;  Plin.,  v.  13,  vi.  9.)  The 
name  of  Mesopotamia,  which  was  never  employed  to  de- 
bignate  any  political  division,  did  not  come  into  use  till  after 
ihe  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  Asia.  The  southern 
part  of  Mesopotamia  Xenophon  calls  Arabia  (Anab.,  i.  5, 
^  1) ;  and  other  writers  included  it,  especially  the  northern 
part,  under  the  general  name  of  Syria.  (Strabo,  p.  737.)  It 
was  considered  by  the  Romans  a  division  of  Syria.  (Mela,  L 
1 1 ;  Pliny,  ▼.  1 3.)  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  in  the  present 
^Y  AlJezira,  *the island.* 

Mesopotamia  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  physical 
features  of  which  differ  greatlv.  The  northern  part,  from 
Mount  Masius  to  about  35^^  N.  lat.,  is  a  fertile  country 
watered  by  the  Chaboras  and  the  Mygdonius ;  the  southern 
part,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Circesium  to  the  Median 
wall,  is  a  flat  and  desert  country,  which  Xenophon  has  de- 
scribed in  the  *  Anabasis.'  *  The  country,'  he  says,  '  was  a 
plain  throughout  (i  5,  $  1,  2),  level  as  the  sea,  and  full  of 
wormwood  (^ivOiov);  whatever  other  shrubs  or  reeds  it 
contained  had  all  a  sweet  aromatic  smell,  but  there  was  no 
timber  la  it.  There  were  all  kinds  of  wild  animals  in  it ; 
the  moat  numerous  were  wild  asses,  and  not  a  few  ostriches ; 
there  were  also  in  it  bustards  and  antelopes.'  It  was  inha- 
bited in  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Strabo  by  predatory  tribes  of 
Arabs  called  Scenitio,  who  were  afterwards  known  under 
the  name  of  Saracens.  (Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  747 ;  Pliny,  vi.  28, 
xxitL  6.) 

little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Mesopotamia  till  it  be- 
came a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  Ctuhan-riahtha- 
/Aotm,  who  is  mentioned  in  Judges  (iii.  8,  10)  as  king  of 
Mesopotamia,  appears  to  have  been  only  a  petty  rarince  of 
a  diatrict  east  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  time  of  Hexekiah 
the  different  states  of  Mesopotamia  were  subject  to  the 
Assyrians  (2  Kings,  xix.  13),  and  subsequently  belonged  in 
succession  to  the  Chaldsean,  Persian,  and  Syro-Macedonian 
monarchies. 

The  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia  was  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  river  Aborras  or  Chaboras  {Khabour),  called 
Araxes  by  Xenophon  {Anab,,  I  4,  $  19),  which  rises  in 
Mount  Masius,  and  receiving  the  Mygdonius  (a/  Huali)  on 
the  east,  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium.  Of  these 
divisious  the  western  was  called  Osroene,  and  the  eastern 
Mygrdonia. 

The  chief  town  of  Myp;donia  was  Nisibis,  also  called  An- 
tiochia  Mygdonica  {Nisibin),  situated  on  the  river  Mygdo- 


nius, in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Masius.  It  was  surrounded  by  three  brick  walls,  and  was 
very  strongly  fortified.  Sapor  was  repulsed  in  three  sepa- 
rate attacks  upon  the  town,  aj>.  338,  346,  350 ;  but  it  was 
ceded  to  him  by  treaty  in  363.  The  Zoba  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (1  SanL,  xiv.  47 ;  2  Sam,,  viii.  3)  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  town  as  Nisibis,  since  the  Syriac  writers  frequently 
mention  Nisibis  under  the  former  name.  To  the  ^orth  of 
Nisibis  was  Daras  {Dora),  which  was  fortified  by  Anasta- 
sius  I.  (a.d.  506),  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Anastasiopolis. 
(Procop.,  Pers,,  L  10.)  According  to  Niebuhr,  there  are 
considerable  ruins  both  of  Nisibis  and  I>Eiras. 

The  chief  town  of  Osroene  was  Edessa  {Qrfa),  in  the 
north-west  of  theprovince,  nine  geographical  miles  from 
the  Euphrates.  This  town,  which  was  also  called  Antiochia 
and  Callirrhoe  (Plin.,  v.  21),  is  supposed  to  be  theErech 
(71^)  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Testament    {Gen,,  x.  10.)    Edessa  snf 

fered  greatly  by  an  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Justim'an,  who 
rebuilt  a  considerable  part  of  the  town,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Justinopolis.  Orfa  was  plundered  by  the  army  of  Timur 
in  1393;  but  it  soon  recovered  its  former  importance.  It 
contains  at  present  about  40,000  inhabitants ;  and  is  about 
three  miles  in  circumference. 

At  the  distance  of  two  days*  journey,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr,  south-east  of  Orfa,  was  the  antient  town  of  Charras 
(Harran),  the  Haran  (pTT)  of  the  Scriptures,  where  Abra- 
ham's family  dwelt  after  they  had  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
{Gen.,  xi.  31 ;  xii.  5  ;  xxvii.  43  ;  xxviii.  10;  xxix.  4.)  In 
the  time  of  Hezekiah,  Haran  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Assyrians.  (2  Kings,  xix.  12;  /«.,  xxxvii.  12.)  It  is  men- 
tioned bv  Ezekiel  as  a  place  of  commercial  importance 
(xxvii.  23).  CharrsB  is  memorable  in  Roman  history  for 
the  defeat  of  Crassus.  (Dion.  Cassius,  xl.  25 ;  Pliny,  v.  21 ; 
Lucan,i.  104.) 

Circesium  (Kerkesiah),  at  the  union  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Aborras,  was  a  very  antient  town:  it  is  called  (Jarche- 
mish  (tt^DP'13)  in  the  Old  Testament.    {Is.,  x.  9;  Jer*^ 

xlvi.  2 ;  2  Chron,,  xxxv.  20.)  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Diocletian.  (Ammian.,  xxiiL  5.)  A  little  to  the  north  of 
Circesium,  near  Thapsacus,  was  an  antient  ford  across  the 
Euphrates. 

MESOTYPE  (Natrolite)  occurs  crystallized  and  mas- 
sive. Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  primary  faces.  Fracture  conchoidal,  un- 
even. Scratches  calcareous  spar.  Some  crystals  be- 
come electrical  by  fViction.  (Colour  white,  with  shades  of 
grey,  yellow,  and  red ;  colour  of  streak  white.  Lustre  vi- 
treous.   Translucent,  transparent    Specific  gravity  2*249. 

Massive  varieties  globular  and  reniTorm.  Structure 
fibrous,  diverging.    Lustre  pearly. 

By  the  blow-pipe  fuses  with  ebullition  into  a  spongy 
enamel,    (jelatinizes  in  nitric  acid^ 

Found  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands, 
&c.,  in  trap,  basaltic,  and  porphyritio  rocks,  and  also  in  the 
cavities  of  the  more  antient  lavas  of  Vesuvius. 

Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Faroe  by  Smithson  :— 
Silica  .  49-0 

Alumina         .  27*0 

Soda  .  17*0 

"Water  .  9*6 
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MESPILUS  is  a  genus  of  Pomaceous  plants,  distin- 
guished from  Pyrus  by  the  putamen  of  the  carpels  being 
bony,  and  their  points  spread  open  so  as  to  give  the  fruit  a 
cup-shaped  appearance.  In  this  restricted  sense  it  is  con- 
fined to  those  fruit-trees  which  are  vulgarly  called  Medlars, 
whose  astringent  fruit  does  not  become  eatable  till  it  has 
begun  to  arrive  at  that  stage  of  decomposition  which  is 
caSed  bletting.  The  word  Mespilus  has  however  been  some- 
times employed  as  a  general  name  for  all  Pomaceous  plants 
whose  fruit  has  a  hard  putamen ;  it  was  used  in  this  sense  by 
Dioscorides,  whose  lucinkov  dpvvia,  or  rpucoffc^y,  was  either 
(>atflDgus  tanacetifolia,  as  Sibthorp  believed,  because  he 
found  that  species  still  called  rpuconruc  by  the  modem 
Greeks,  or  C.  Aronia,  as  Sprengel  conjectures ;  while  hU 
ftiffwiKov  trtpSv,  or  Uifitikida,  was  the  modem  Mespilus  ger- 
manica,  or  common  cultivated  medlar. 

There  are  only  two  species  of  Mespilus  proper  the  one 
Mespilus  grandiflora,  an  ornamental  tree  common  in 
shrubberies ;  the  other  M.  germanica,  a  native  of  the  wood! 
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and  wild  placei  of  middle  and  southern  Europe,  which  fur- 
nibhet  all  the  varielies  of  Medlar,  These  are  the  Large 
Dutch,  the  Nottingham  or  Common,  and  the  Stonelesa.  The 
first  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  lar^e  size,  hut  the  Not- 
tingham possesses  the  finest  acidity;  the  Stoneless  is  easily 
dihtinguifthed  by  it8  small  »ize  and  the  character  implied  by 
its  Dame.  The  trees  may  be  propagated  by  either  grafting 
or  budding  upon  their  own  snecies,  or  upon  the  White 
Thorn,  Quince,  or  Pear.  By  adopting  the  Pear  as  a  stock, 
the  straightest  stems  can  be  oblained.  The  branches  of  the 
Medlar  naturally  assume  so  tortuous  an  appearance,  that 
any  attempt  to  produce  uniform  regularity  by  pruning  would 
only  produce  inj  urious  effects.  Pruning  should  be  performed 
only  with  a  view  to  general  symmetry,  the  balancing  of  the 
top  (which  is  apt  to  incline  all  to  one  side),  and  a  judicious 
Ihmning  where  the  branches  are  overcrowded  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  fruit  is  produced  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branches,  atid  therefore  in  pruning  they  must 
not  be  shortened. 

The  fhiit,  when  first  ^thered,  is  extremely  austere ;  bat 
this  austerity  is  changed  soon  after  gathering  into  an  agree- 
able acidity.  When  in  a  soft  pulpy  state,  it  is  fit  for  use, 
and,  preserved  by  the  tough  skin,  will  continue  so  fbr  some 
time  ;  but  a  sort  of  mouldiness  generally  makes  it  appear- 
ance at  the  stalk,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  observed  the  fruit  may 
be  pronounced  unfit  for  use.  Dippdng  the  stalk  in  brine 
would  doubtless  prove  of  advantage  in  preventing  the  attack 
of  fungi  on  that  part 

Mespilus  japonica,  the  Loquat,  is  now  called  Eriobotrjra 
iaponica,  Mesp.  Amelanchier  is  Amelanchier  vulgaris,  and 
M.  Cntonea^ter  is  Cotoneaster  Vulf^ris. 

MESSALINA.    [Claudiui  Nbro.] 

MESSALLA,  or  with  his  fhll  name,  MARCUS  VA- 
LERIUS MESSALLA  00RVINU8,  was  bom  B.C  59. 
in  the  same  year  as  Livy.  It  would  appear  fhnn  a  passage 
in  Cicero's  letters  that  he  went  to  Athens  in  his  fifteenth 
year  to  study.  {Ep.  Att,  xii.  32.)  He  was  opposed  in  early 
life  to  the  party  of  Antony  and  Octavianus  (Augustus),  and 
was  in  consequence  included  in  the  proscription  of  the 
second  triumvirate,  b.c.  43  (Dion,  xlvii.  )  1 ;  App.,  Ctr.»  iy. 
38) ;  hut  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  contrived  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  conquerors,  and  was  subsequently  ad- 
vanced by  Augustus  to  offices  of  great  trust  and  jpower. 
lie  accompanied  Augustus  in  bis  campaign  against  Sextus 
Pompeius,  b.c.  36,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  waa  nmde 
augur  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  that  war.  The 
military  talents  of  Messalla  appear  to  have  been  highly 
valued  by  Augustus ;  in  b.c.  34,  be  subdued  the  Salassi  and 
other  warlike  tribes  which  inhabited  the  Alps ;  and  four 
years  afterwards  he  conquered  the  Aquitani,  to  which  vic- 
tory Tibullus  frequently  alludes  (i.  7;  ii.  I,  33;  iL  5. 117). 
In  the  two  following  years  he  was  sent  by  August ug  to 
Egypt  and  various  parts  of  Asia  on  important  public  busi- 
ness ;  and  on  his  return,  b.c.  27,  he  obtained  the  bonoars 
of  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  conquest  of  Aquitania.  He 
was  oonhul  b.c.  31,  and  was  appomted  prefect  of  Rome 
B.C.  26.    He  died  about  jlj>.  1 1. 

Messalla  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  orators  of  his 
time;  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Quintilian  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise  {Imt  Orat.,  x.  I ;  compare  Hor.,  Sat.  i., 
10,  29;  ArM  Pbet.,370);  and  the  author  of  the  dialogiie 
De  Oratoribui  considers  him  even  superior  to  Cicero  in 
grace  and  elegance  of  expression  (c.  18).  Messalla  alto 
appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  the  study  of  language, 
smre  Quintilian  mforms  us  that  he  had  not  only  written 
treatises  on  separate  words,  but  even  on  separate  letters. 
(//I*/.  Oral.,  i  7 ;  compare  ix.  4.)  He  was  a  great  patron 
of  literature  in  general,  and  appears  to  have  conferred  no 
small  benefits  on  Tibullus,  who  frequently  celebratea  the 
praises  of  his  patron  with  as  much  subatnrieney  aa  tlM  other 
poets  of  the  Augustan  age. 

MESSENE.    [Messbxia.] 

MESSENGERS,  KING'S,  certain  oAeen  employed 
under  the  secretaries  of  state,  who  are  kept  in  readiness  to 
carry  despatches  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  are  not 
now  so  often  employed  as  formerly  in  serving  the  secretaries* 
warrants  fbr  the  apprehension  of  persons  for  high-treason 
or  other  grave  oflfencos  against  the  state.  Formerly  too  it 
wa^  not  unusual  for  them  to  keep  the  prisoners  they  appre- 
hended at  their  own  houses.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
proctire  is  detailed  in  the  *  Po^t-Bo^ '  newspaper  of  1713. 
•  London.  Jan.  10. — Yesterday  mommg  the  Morocco  am- 
j«5aador  w«is  uken  into  the  custody  of  one  of  har  majesty's 


messengers,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  his  master's  orocnog  aW 
committing  to  slaverv  several  of  her  mi^esty^  subject*.* 
In  the  same  paper,  July  14,  1713,  we  rtad,  •  The  emparor 
of  Morocco  having  released  those  of  her  majesty's  subj^cu 
that  had  been  carried  into  slavery,  Don  Bentura  de  Z^n. 
his  ambassador,  who  was  in  custody  of  Mr.  Chapman,  ihm 
messenger,  by  way  of  reprisal  was  on  Saturday  last  asl  at 
liU^rtv.*^  So  that  his  excellency  must, have  passed  ux 
months  in  the  mes^nger's  custody. 

MBSSE'NIA  {Hifftntvia),  a  country  of  antient  Gf«ac«. 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Laoonica,  on  the  north  by  KIm 
and  Arcadia,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  soa  on  th«  weatma 
and  southern  sides.  It  was  separated  from  Laconics  by  tbm 
mountain -chain  of  Tavgetus;  and  firom  Elis  and  Arcadia 
by  the  river  Neda  and  the  high  land  which  runs  betw«a« 
the  bed  of  the  Neda  and  the  sources  of  the  Pamt«<i». 
[Arcadia.]  Iu  area  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Clmton  at  1 1  Si 
square  miles  {Fa*H  Hell^  ii.,  p.  386),  which  is  aboat  tfaa 
area  of  Staffordshire. 

Messenia  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  the  moat  fcrtjia 
province  in  Peloponnesus  (iv.  15,  ^  3) ;  and  Euripides,  m  a 
passage  quoted  by  Strabo  (viii.,  p.  366),  ftpeaks  of  it  aa  a  land 
well  watered,  veiy  fertile,  with  beautiful  pastnrea  for  eattk, 
and  possessing  a  climate  neither  too  cola  in  wmter  nor  too 
hot  in  summer.  The  western  part  of  Messenia  b  drained 
by  the  river  Pamisus,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  betweeo 
Arcadia  and  Messenia,  and  flows  southward  into  the  Me»> 
saoian  bay  (Gulf  of  Koroni).  The  basin  of  the  Pamtsos 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  parta,  which  are  separated  fioiB 
each  other  on  the  east  by  some  high  land  whieh  stivtdics 
from  Taygetus  to  the  Pamisus,  niA  on  the  weateni  aids  of 
the  river  by  Mount  Ithome.  The  upper  part,  usually  oaUsd 
the  plain  of  Stenyclerus,  is  of  small  extent  and  modcrmts 
fertility ;  but  the  lower  part  south  of  Ithome  is  an  extensrfc 
plain,  celebrated  in  antient  times  for  ita  great  frrulitv. 
whence  it  was  frequently  called  Macaria,  or  the  '  btcaMO.* 
Leake  describes  it  as  covered  in  the  present  day  with  plan- 
tations of  the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  mulberry,  and  'as  rich 
in  cultivation  as  can  well  be  imagined.'  {TraioeU  in  tKt 
Morea^  f.,  p.  352.)  The  western  part  of  Mes»enia  is  di\ef • 
sified  by  hills  and  valleys,  but  contains  no  high  mountains. 

Messenia,  called  in  Homer  Messene,  is  said  by  PausanMS 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Messene,  tho  wife  of 
Polycaon,  the  first  king  of  the  country,  Vho  is  deMnbed  aa 
the  younger  sou  of  Lelex,  king  of  Laoonica  fiv.  I,  f  \,th 
After  the  lapse  of  five  generations,  the  sovereignty  la  said 
to  have  pasf  ed  into  the  hands  of  Perieres,  the  son  of  iColns. 
At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Messenia  appears  to  bars 
been  subject  to  Menelaus,  with  the  exception  of  Pjitu 
and  probably  part  of  the  western  coast,  which  was  under 
the  dominion  of  Nestor.  AAer  the  death  of  MeneUoa,  the 
Neleid  princes  of  Pvlus  are  said  by  Strabo  (viii.,  p.  3^9)  tA 
have  obtained  the  whole  of  the  country.  On  the  divisub  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  after  the  Dorian  oonquo»t  under  the 
HeraclidsD,  Messenia  fell  to  the  share  of  Creaphonlsa,  who 
fixed  his  capital  in  Stenyclerus,  and  divided  the  country 
into  five  districU.  (Strabo,  p.  361.)  Pylus  however  appears 
to  have  retained  its  independence  till  a  much  later  time. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Chnsttaa 
cara,  a  series  of  disputes  and  skirmishes  aroi»e  on  the  burd«n 
of  Messenia  and  Laconica,  which  gave  rise  to  a  oon finned 
hatred  between  the  two  nations.  Prompted  by  this  fMin^ 
the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  bound  themselves  by  an  ostk 
never  to  return  home  till  Messenia  was  subdued  ;  and  the^ 
commenced  the  contest  by  a  midnight  attack  on  Ampbcti, 
a  frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put  the  inhabilAnU  t: 
the  sword.  This  was  the  commencement  of  what  is  can«d 
the  first  Measenian  war,  the  date  of  which  is  usually  gi%ra, 
though  it  cannot  be  fixed  with  ccruinfy,  as  B.a  743.  AA«r 
a  contest  of  twentjr  yean,  during  which  the  Measenian  k^ag 
Aristodemus  distinguished  himself  by  deeds  of  berouc  t>. 
lour,  the  Messenians  were  subdued  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  the  Laconian  helots.  AAer  bearing  the  yoke 
for  thirty-nine  years,  the  Messenians  took  up  arms  aga*!^ 
their  oppressors,  b.c  685,  under  the  conduct  of  Ariai^ 
roenet,  a  noble  youth  of  the  royal  blood.  lAaitroMs^xa] 
The  Messenians  however  were  again  subdued,  ftc.  6(^; 
and  those  who  remained  in  their  native  country  wervtrvau i 
with  the  greatest  ngour.  The  majority  of  fresmen  how- 
ever  withdrew  from  Messenia,  and  a  considerable  number, 
under  the  two  sons  of  Aristomencs,  sailed  to  IlAly,  sni 
settled  at  Rhegium.  They  afterwards  obtained  piwiriiiji 
of  Zancle,  on  iIm  opposite  coast  uf  SicJy,  and  ciiM  n 
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Mesaen^  'uliich  has  retained  the  same  name  (Messina)  to 
thepreaent  day. 

The  Messenlans  again  revolted  in  b.c.  464.  This  war, 
usually  called  the  third  Messenian  war,  lasted  ten  years; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  Messenians,  who  had  occu- 
pied the  strongly  fortified  mountain  of  Ithome,  surrendered 
op  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  iVom  the  Pelopon- 
netus.  The  Athenians,  who  were  not  at  that  time  on  good 
terms  with  Sparta,  gladly  allowed  them  to  settle  at  Nau- 
pai^tus,  a  town  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
which  they  had  lately  taken  from  the  Locri  Ozolse.  (Thu- 
cjd.,  L.  lOU  103 ;  Pans.,  iv.,  24,  }  3  ;  Diod.,  xi.  70.)  This 
pjace  however  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to  quit,'  when, 
»t  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Spartans  became 
masters  of  Greece ;  but  after  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  had 
been  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Epaminondas 
formed  the  design  of  restoring  the  independence  of  Mes- 
seoia,  and  accordingly  sent  messengers  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
all  parts  of  Greece,  to  invite  the  long-exiled  Messenians  to 
return  to  their  native  country.  Numbers  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  in  b.c.  369  a  town  was  built  at  the  foot  of 
Ithome,  which  they  called  Messene.  The  independence  of 
the  Messenians  was  guaranteed  by  the  peace  concluded 
BX.  361 ;  and  Messenia  continued  p  remain  an  indepen- 
dent state  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean  confederacy. 
In  the  Messeoian  state,  as  restored  bv  Epaminondas,  the 
antient  national  manners  are  said  to  nave  been  retained; 
and  ^he  dialect  remained,  up  to  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the 
purest  Doric  that  was  spoken  in  the  Peloponnesus  (iv.  27, 
}  5 ;  Jduller'a  Dorians,  li.,  p.  421,  Engl.  Transl.). 

The  chief  towns  on  the  western  coast  were  Pylof  and  Mo- 
thone.  or  Methone.  The  bay  of  Pylos  (Navartno\  which'  is 
protected  from  the  swell  of  the  sea  by  the  island  of  Sphao- 
teria  (Spia^a),  is  the  best  harbour  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
P}los  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  i^galeus,  according 
to  Strabo^  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  fortress 
which  was  erected  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  the  spot  called 
Coryphasium  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Thucvd.,  iv.  103, 
104)  Mothone,  or  Methone  {Modon\  is  saia  by  Pausa- 
nias  (iv.  35,  $  1 )  to  have  been  antiently  called  Pedasus,  a 
town  mentioned  by  Homer :  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place 
of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Passing  the 
promontory  Acritas  (Cape  Gallo),  we  enter  upon  the  Mes- 
senian  Gulf,  at  present  called  Koroni :  forty  stadia  north 
of  Acritas  was  Asine  (Pans.,  iv.  34,  §  7),  originally  inhabited 
by  the  Drvopea :  following  the  coast,  we  come  to  Colonides, 
furty  Uadia  north  of  Asine ;  and  afterwards  tOiCpea,  which 
was  called  Corone  after  the  restoration  of  the  Messenians. 
At  the  bead  of  the  gulf,  and  east  of  the  river  Nedon,  ^as 
Pberte,  or  Pharse,  which  was  annexed  to  Laconica  by  Au- 
gustus (paut.,  iv.  30,  }  2) ;  and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
gulf  were  Abia,  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  according 
to  Pausanias  (iv.  30,  $  1),  under  the  name  of  Ira,  and  Leuc- 
trum  or  Leuctra,  which  belonged  at  one  time  to  Laconica. 
(Strabo,  p.  361 :  compare  Tac,  Ann,,  iv.  43.)  It  is  dilRcult 
to  determine  the  boundaries  of  Laconica  and  Messenia,  as 
they  differed  at  various  times.  Miiller  makes  the  river 
Keaon,  near  Pbar»,  the  antient  frontier  line  (Dorians,  ii., 
p.  460) ;  but  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  boundary  was  a 
woody  hollow  called  Choerius,  twenty  stadia  south  of  Abia 
(iv.  30,  $  1).  Strabo  blames  Euripides  for  making  the 
river  Pamisus  the  boundary  (p.  366) ;  but  perhaps  Eunpides 
referred  to  a  small  river  of  tne  same  name,  wnich  Strabo 
himself  tells  os  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Leuctrum  (p.  361). 

1  be  only  town  inland  of  any  importance  was  Messene, 
situated,  as  already  mentioned,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ithome, 
on  the  summit  of  which  was  the  eitade).  Strabo  speaks  of 
this  citadel  and  of  Acrocorinthus  as  the  two  strongest  places 
in  Peloponnesus  (p.  361);  and  the  account  of  rausanias, 
who  praises  the  strong  fortiflcations  of  the  town,  is  con- 
fiiTDea  by  the  solid  and  beautiful  masonry  which  remains 
to  the  present  day.  ^ 
MB8SIAH  (nidD)  i*  9L  Hebrew  word,  of  the  same  sig- 

niilctttion  as  the  Greek  XptarSg  (Christ)  anointed.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  word  is  repeatedly  applied  to  persons 
who  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  in  some  sacred 
office.  Thus  the  Jewish  priests,  prophets,  and  kin^  are 
csltod  anointed  (Messiah),  or  the  anointed  qf  Ood,  rrom 
Xht*  general  meaning  the  word  has  passed  into  a  particular 
osa.  referring  to  the  mustrious  personage  whom  the  antient 
49m%  cxpeoted,  and  whom  tbeur  desoendanta  itill  expect. 


to  confer  some  signal  blessings  on  their  nation  and  the 
world.  The  word  is  found  in  this  sense  twice  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  PSalm  ii.  2,  and  in  Daniel,  ix.  25,  26. 

The  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  first  excited  by  the  pro- 
mise given  to  Eve  after  the  fell  of  man  (Genesis,  iii.  15), 
may  be  traced  from  the  exclamation  of  Eve  at  the  birth  of 
Cain,  •  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  Jehovah,*  or  *  a  man 
Jehovah'  ((?^..iv.  1),  down  throueh  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory, the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  whole  series  of  the  Jewish 
prophets;  and  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  remnants  of 
the  early  belief  upon  this  subject  are  plainly  seen  in  the  re- 
ligion and  traditions  of  nearly  all  heathen  nations.  For 
informatfon  on  these  traditions,  see  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  book  ii.,  c.  2;  and 
Bp.  Horsley's  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah, 
dispersed  among  the  Heathen. 

The  belief  of  the  antient  Jews  respecting  the  person  and 
office  of  the  Messiah  is  of  course  derived  from  the  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  understood  as  predictions 
concerning  him.  An  elaborate  examination  of  all  such 
passages  occupies  the  4th  chapter  of  the  2nd  book  of  Dr. 
Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  summary  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  (Ilnd,^ 
ch.  V.)  •  From  these  sources  we  have  learned,  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  a  real  and  proper  human  being  (Gen.,  iii.  15 ; 
xxiL  18,  &c.);  the  descendant  of  Adam,  Abraham,  and 
David  (Gen.,  xxii.,  18;  2  Sam,,  vii.,  19,  &c.);  in  some  pecu- 
Kar  sense  the  offspring  of  the  woman  (Gen,,  iii.  15);  the 
perfectly  feithful  and  devoted  servant  of  €rod  (Is,,  xlii.,  1 ; 
Iii.,  13);  the  messenger,  supreme  in  rank  above  all  others, 
of  divine  authorit>'and  grace  (Is,,  xlviii.,  16);  a  heavenly 
teacher,  inspired  with  the  fulness  of  divine  gifts  and  qualifi- 
cations (Is.,  xi.,  2) ;  the  ereat  and  universal  lawgiver,  who 
should  be  the  author  and  promulgator  of  a  new,  holy,  and 
happy  government  over  tne  moral  principles,  characters, 
and  actions  of  men  (Deut.,  xviii.,  18,  19 ;  Is.,  ix.,  7) ;  a  high 
priest,  after  a  new  and  most  exalted  model  (Ps.,  ex.,  4) ;  the 
adviser  of  the  wisest  counsels  (Is.,  ix.,  6) ;  the  pacificator  and 
reconciler  of  rebellious  man  to  €rod,  and  of  men  among 
themselves  (Ihid.^ ;  the  kind  and  powerful  Saviour  from  all 
moral  and  natural  evil  (2  Sam,,  xxiii.,  1-7 ;  Job,  xix.,  23-27 ; 
Is,,  xL,  10;  xlv.,  21).  The  divine  oracles  have  also  in- 
formed us  that,  in  the  execution  of  these  benevolent  pur- 
poses, he  should  undergo  the  severest  sufferings  fi^m  the 
inalice  of  the  original  tempter,  from  the  ingratitude  and 
disobedience  of  men,  and  firom  the  especial  circumstance  of 
his  devoting  himself  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  procure  the 
highest  benefits  to  those  of  mankind  who  should  concur 
in  his  plan  of  mercy  and  holiness  (Gen,,  iii.,  15;  Psalms, 
xxii.,  Ixix. ;  Is.,  liL,  liii. ;  Zech.,  xii,  1 0).  They  have  assured 
us  that,  flrom  his  deep  distresses,  he  should  emerge  to  glory, 
victory,  and  triumph;  that  he  should  possess  power,  au- 
thority, and  dominion,  terrible  to  his  determined  adversaries, 
but  full  of  blessing  and  happiness  to  his  obedient  followers ; 
that  he  should  gradually  extend  those  benefits  to  all  nations ; 
and  that  his  beneficent  reign  should  be  holy  and  spiritual 
in  its  nature,  and  in  its  duration  everlasting  (Gen,,  xlix., 
10 ;  2  Sam,,  xxiiL,  1-7 ;  Ps,,  ii.,  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  ex. ;  Is,,  xi.,  5  ; 
Dan,,  vii.,  13,  14).  The  testimony  of  heaven  likewise  de- 
scribes him  as  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Wonderfid 
(Is,,  ix.,  5) ;  since  be  should  be,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself, 
the  Son  of  God  (Ps,,  ii.,  7 ;  Is,,  ix.,  6) ;  as  existing  and 
acting  during  the  patriarchal  and  the  Jewish  ages,  and  even 
from  eternity  (Ps,,  xl.,  7-9 ;  Mic,  v.,  2,  and  the  passages 
which  relate  to  the  Angel  qf  Jehovah) ;  as  the  all-sufficient 
guardian  and  protector  of  his  people  (Is.,  xl.,  9*11,  &c.) ;  as 
the  proper  object  of  the  various  affections  of  piety,  of  devo- 
tional confidence  for  obtaining  the  most  important  blessings, 
and  of  religious  homage  from  angels  and  men  (Ps.,  ii.,  12 ; 
xcvii.,  7 ;  /*.,  xlv.,  21-85).  That  testimony,  finally,  declares 
him  to  be  the  eternal  and  immutable  being  (Ps,,  cii.,  25-28), 
the  Creator  (Ps,,  cii.,  25),  God,  the  Mighty  God,  Adonai 
(Ps,,  xlv.,  6 ;  /*.,  ix.,  6 ;  xlv.,  21),  Klohim  (/*.,  vi.,  1 ;  Mai,, 
iiL,  1),  Jehovah  (2  Sam.,  xxiii.,  4;  Is,,  vi.,  5;  viii.,  13;  xU 
3,  10 ;  xlv.,  21-25 ;  Zech,,  n.,  iii^  vi.).'  See  also  Hengsten- 
beigg's  Christologie  des  Alten  Testaments, 

The  expectations  of  the  Messiah  among  the  Jews  in  the 
period  between  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
oirth  of  Christ,  as  indicated  by  the  Targums,  the  Apocry- 
pha, the  Book  qf  Enoch,  and  the  writings  of  Pbilo  and 
Josephus,  were  confused  and  often  inconsistent  Respect* 
ing  the  doctrines  of  the  Targums  on  the  Memra  qfJah^  or 
Irordqf  God^BXidotVMo  onih<^Logos^9e^ljiQ09^   lia 
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tbe  Apocrypha  tbe  word  Me«ith  or  Chritt  neTer  ono6 
oceun,  ana  there  are  do  peiiaget  which  can  be  said  m  ith 
any  certainty  to  refer  to  the  Messiah,  unless  perhaps  one  in 
EccUiiatiicui,  1i.  10»  '  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  the  Father 
of  my  Lord.'  In  the  Book  qf  Enoch,  which  was  written  hj 
a  Jew  about  b.c.  30,  we  have  an  account  of  a  yision  (en- 
dentlv  imitated  from  Daniel^  viL  9-14),  in  which  the  '  Son 
of  Man*  is  associated  with  the '  Antient  of  Davs,'  and  is 
described  as  a  person  '  to  whom  righteousness  beloneeth,* 
'  who  will  reveal  all  the  treasures  of  that  which  is  bidden,' 
who  '  existed  and  whose  name  was  called  upon  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  of  the  Spirits  before  the  world  was  created 
and  for  ever,'  who  *  will  be  a  support  to  the  righteous  and 
holy'  and  '  the  light  of  the  nations,*  before  whom  *  all  who 
dwell  upon  the  earth  will  fall  down  and  worship,*  who  is  to 
be  a  preserver  and  ruler,  and  sunerior  to  the  lings  of  the 
earth,  whom  he  will  overthrow  '  because  they  have  denied 
the  Lord  of  Spirits  and  his  Messiah.*  (Abp.  Laurence*s 
Book  of  Enoch,  chips,  xlvi.,  xlviii ,  Ixi.)  From  Josephus 
we  learn  nothing  on  the  subieot,  a  fact  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  bis  own  temporising  disposition  and  the  drcumstanoes 
in  w^ich  he  was  placed. 

At  the  time  ot  Christ's  advent  various  expectations  re- 
specting the  Messiah  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  tne  New  Testament,  that,  while  some 
looked  for  a  human  prince  who  was  deliver  them  from  the 
Roman  yoke  and  exalt  them  to  national  supremacy,  others 
expected  a  divine  teacher  who  was  to  confer  spiritual  bless- 
ings not  only  upon  them  but  also  on  the  Gentiles.  (Bcr- 
tholdt*s  Christologia  Judaeorum  Jesu  Apoiioiorumquc 
Aetate,  and  Kuinoel's  Comment,  in  Lib,  Hist,  N.  T^  Fro- 
Ug.adJohan.,  §  7.)  The  opinion  of  the  Samaritans,  recorded 
in  John,  iv.  42,  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  religious 
teacher  and  '  the  Saviour  of  the  world,'  is  worthy  of  special 
attention,  because  the  Samaritans  reoeived  no  part  of  the 
Scriptures  but  the  Pentateuch,  and  were  out  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  Jews  by  national  hatred.  (Bishop 
Horsley's  Sermom,  xxiv.-xxvi.) 

It  is  the  belief  of  all  Christians  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Messiah  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament  The  evidence 
of  this  fact  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  especially 
in  the  four  gospels,  from  which  it  appears  that  bis  lineal 
descent,  the  place,  time,  and  other  circumstances  of  his 
birth,  the  constitution  of  his  person,  the  history  of  his  life 
and  death,  the  miracles  he  penormed,  and  the  doctrines  he 
taught,  all  agree  to  the  minutest  particular  with  the  pio- 

Shecies  respecting  the  Messiah.  (Fuller's  Jsiui  the  true 
feeeiah,) 

The  Jews,  having  reiected  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ, 
are  still  looking  for  the  Messiah,  whom  thev  almost  univer- 
sally expect  to  be  a  mere  man  and  to  confer  on  them  only 
temporal  blessings.  Most  of  the  Rabbinical  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  speak  of  two  Messiahs :  one,  the  son  of  David, 
the  conquering  monarch ;  the  other,  the  suffering  Messiah, 
the  son  of  Joseph,  who  is  to  fall  in  battle,  fighting  for  his 
countrymen  againt  Crog  and  Masog,  and  in  this  sense  to 
die  fbr  them.  This  opinion  may  be  traced  up  to  the  sixth 
century,  and  perhaps  bisher.  In  these  Rabbinical  writings, 
especially  in  the  book  Zohar,  there  are  scattered  valuable 
Ingments  of  the  more  antient  belief  of  the  Jewish  people 
on  this  subject.  (Schbttsenii,  Hor^e  Hebraic4B  et  7a/mu- 
dicw;  andLightfoot's  frorks.) 

In  different  ages  there  have  appeared  numerous  '  false 
Messiahs'  {Matt,,  xxiv.  24).  Of  these  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians reckon  twenty- fbur,  fbr  an  account  of  whom  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Johannes  ^  Lent*s  History  qf  False 
Messiahs* 

MBSSFNA,  INTBNDENZA,  or  Province  of;  compre- 
hends the  north-east  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  is  boundea  on 
the  west  by  tbe  province  of  Palermo,  on  the  south  by  that 
of  (^tania,  on  the  north  b^  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Faro  or  Straits  of  Messina,  which  divide  it 
fW>m  Calabria.  Tbe  greatest  length  of  the  province  is  60 
miles,  and  ita  breadtn  30  miles.  A  continuation  of  the 
mountainous  ridge  which  runs  across  Sicil^r  from  west  to 
east,  known  to  the  antients  under  the  various  names  of 
Nebrodes,  Hersfti,  Pelorias,  &c.,  coven  the  greater  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  province,  and  terminates  at  Cspe  Pelorum. 
A  number  of  torrents,  called  '  fiumare,*  during  the  rainy 
aeason  descend  from  both  sides  of  the  ridge,  but  they  are 
nearly  dry  in  summer.  On  the  south-west  the  province  of 
Messina  skirts  tlie  base  of  iBtna,  the  mass  of  which  belongs 
lo  ih«  province  of  Catania.  The  province  of  Metiina  bat  no 


greatpaunt,butiteontaiDtmanyvaIk2|i-  Its  diief  wodada 
are  wine,  oil,  and  fhiit  of  everr  sort  The  towns  of  tbe  pff»> 
vince  are^l,  Messina.  2,  Melaxxo,  tbe  antient  Myte,  a 
seaport  town  on  a  promontory  of  the  northern  coast  fknag 
the  Lipari  islands,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Messina,  with  a  eastk 
and  7000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed  as 
sailors  and  fishermen.  It  exports  much  wine  fhm  the 
neighbour inff  districta,  and  also  oil.  Tbe  red  Faro  wine, 
which  is  maoe  nearer  to  Messina,  is  better  than  that  of  the 
district  of  Melazxa  3,  Patti,  on  the  same  coast,  fifteen 
miles  south-west  of  Melaxxo,  and  not  fkr  from  the  mtna  of 
the  antient  Tyndaris,  has  several  churches  and  oonveai^ 
and  between  4000  and  5000  inbabitanta.  4,  Taomina.  the 
antient  Tauromenium,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  and 
at  the  north-east  base  of  the  group  of  Atna,  an  old  lookinit 
town  with  about  4000  inbabitanta,  is  built  upon  a  ateef  cliff 
towering  above  the  sea ;  it  has  an  antient  theatre  and  other 
ruins  scattered  around.  5,  Castro  Reale,  in  a  valley  nrh 
in  oil  and  wine,  has  12,000  inhabitants.  6,  Randaxao.  at 
the  north  base  of  ^tna,  in  a  very  fbrtile  distriet,  has  \5,0H 
inhabitants. 

The  islands  of  Lipari  are  included  in  the  adminwtyatrrt 
province  of  Messina.    [Lipaei  IsLANoa.] 

MBSSI'N  A,  the  Town  of,  lies  on  the  nortk-esst  eonat  ei 
Sicilv  opposite  the  Calabrian  coast,  finom  whidi  H  is  aef*- 
ratea  b^  the  channel  of  the  Faro,  which  is  here  tbanx  ftmr 
miles  wide,  but  becomes  much  narrower  fkrther  north  ef- 
posite  Faro  Point,  or  Cape  Pelorum.  Tbe  town  of  Messina 
u  built  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  and  partly  aloag 
the  sea-shore  at  the  foot  of  it  Tne  port  of  Measina  it 
formed  by  a  strip  of  sandy  beach  projecting  into  the  sea  at 
the  south  side  of  the  citv  and  sweeping  rcmnd  in  tbe  fcrm 
of  a  semicircle.  From  the  sickle-like  mrm  of  this  atrip  ci 
land,  the  town  received  from  its  first  Greek  inhabstanta  tbe 
name  of  Zankle  ('curved'  or  'bent*),*  whieh  waa  sAev- 
wards  changed  into  that  of  Messene.  (Thoeyd.  tL  5.)  On  th» 
narrow  tract  of  land  are  the  citadel,  the  laiaretto,  tbe  ligbt- 
honse,  and  the  castle  of  Salvatore  at  tbe  entrance  of  tbt 
harbour,  which  faces  the  north.  The  barbowv,  which  ■ 
more  than  two  miles  in  circumrerence,  is  one  of  the  beat  us 
the  Mediterranean.  The  larger  part  of  the  town  riaoa  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  on  the  west  side  of  the  barboor,  alo^g 
which  is  a  handsome  quay  lined  on  one  side  by  m  row  U 
fine  buildincs  called  La  Palaxzata:  this  quay  conatiluiai 
the  fashionable  promenade  of  the  town. 

The  view  over  the  channel,  the  oppoaite  coast  of  Calafam 
with  its  towns  and  villagea,  and  the  lofty  Apenninaa  bcbiad 
them,  and  on  the  other  side  the  low  pronontocy  of  Far«« 
with  its  tower  advancing  into  the  sea  as  if  to  aeeft  te 
Italian  coast,  form  a  splendid  landscape,  which  is  ooe  of  the 
finest  even  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  aea  whose  abotva  arr 
remarkable  for  a  variety  of  beautif^  scenery.  The  cliwetr 
of  Messina,  thoiigb  hot  in  summer,  is  very  healthy,  and  » 
not  so  sultry  as  that  of  Palermo  or  Catania. 

Messina  has  many  remarkable  buildings ;  the  enthedxnl,  the 
church  of  La  Candelara,  and  that  of  the  Capoebina,  egoism 
some  fine  paintings.  The  church  of  Santa  llaria  de  Gtafc* 
belongs  to  the  Greek  cler^,  whose  protopapa  is  tbe  apirteel 
head  of  the  Greek  or  Epirote  colonies  settled  in  SidHf.  The 
royal  palace,  the  archieoiscopal  palace,  that  of  tbe  awite, 
the  seminary,  the  great  hospital,  the  arsenal,  tbe  kcg»  er 
exchange,  the  granaries,  the  royal  college,  the  bank,  and  the 
two  theatres,  are  all  worthy  of  notice.  The  pabbe  Ubnr» . 
founded  by  Constantino  Lascaris,  is  ridi  in  Greek  MSi^ 
Messina  is  an  archbishop's  see*  has  a  court  of  appeal  he  the 
province,  a  commercial  tribunal,  a  roval  college,  called  Acc»- 
demia  Carolina,  fbr  tbe  study  of  law  and  medkin^  wmA 
about  60,000  inhabitants.  (»erristori,  Saggio  gfaft<i>n»  : 
l^uova  Gmda  dei  Fiaggiaiori  in  Itaiia,  Muui,  18Jt.> 


Messina  is  the  moat  trading  town  of  SioQy ;  it 
oil,  cunants  and  raisins,  wine,  almonds,  lenooa,  - 
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Umb-ftkinsand  kid-skins.  L'quorice,  and  other  produce  of  the 
island.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of  silk  form  the  prin- 
cip«l  mann&cture,  and  employ  several  thousand  hands. 

iSaggio  ^  t  mezzi  di  moltiplicare  le  JRichezze  della 
SicUiaJby  G.  de  Welz,  4to.,  Paris,  1822.) 

For  thehistorv  of  Messina  see  Hieron  II.,  and  Sicily. 

METACBNTRE  is  a  point  in  a  floating  hody,  the  po- 
sition of  which,  relative  to  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
determines  the  conditions  for  the  stability  or  instability  of 
the  equilibriam  of  that  body.  The  equilibrium  is  stable,  it, 
when  the  body  receives  a  slight  disturbance  from  its  position, 
it  tends,  by  the  combined  action  of  its  own  weight  and  the 
pressure  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  partially  immersed,  to 
re-adjust  itself  in  that  position  after  sonle  oscillations;  and 
the  equilibrium  is  instable  if  a  slight  disturbance  will  cause 
the  body  to  overset  and  acquire  a  different  position,  which 
wUl  then  necessarily  be  one  of  stable  equilibrium. 

The  surfkoe  of  a  heavy  fluid  at  rest  is  a  horizontal  plane ; 
the  portion  of  this  plane  which  we  may  imagine  to  be 
withm  the  floating  body  is  called  iXiOflane  qfjhatation. 

When  a  body  floating  on  a  fluid  is  in  equilibrium,  the 
weight  of  the  body  applied  downwards  at  its  centre  of  gravity 
must  be  eqnal  and  exactly  opposite  to  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid,  or,  which  is  the  same,  to  a  force  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  displaced  fluid,  applied  upwards  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  this  portion  of  the  fluid ;  hence  in  this  position 
Uie  right  line  joining  these  two  centres  is  vertical,  and  is 
called  the  line  qf  support 

When  the  body  is  slightly  disturbed  from  this  position, 
the  plane  of  floatation  evidently  alters  its  position  in  the 
floating  body ;  the  centre  of  gravitv  of  the  part  immersed 
also  changes,  and  the  thrust  of  the  fluid  will  in  general 
no  longer  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
body.  The  magnitude  of  this  force  will  however  undergo 
but  a  very  small  change,  and  the  body  is  now  subjected  to 
the  action  of  two  forces  which  are  equal  and  contrary,  but 
no  longer  directly  opposite. 

The  figure  and  density  of  a  body  may  however  possibly  be 
such  that  the  thrust  of  the  fluid  may,  after  the  disturbance, 
continne  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body. 
The  equilibriam  is  then  said  to  be  indij^ent,  inasmuch  as 
the  disturbance  communicated  only  produces  a  new  position 
of  eqnQibriom.  This  happens  when  a  body  floats  in  a  fluid 
of  equal  density  with  itself^  and  in  other  cases,  as  in  a 
floating  ^here.  We  may  observe  that  if  the  disturbance  of 
the  equilibrium  consisted  merely  of  an  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  the  centre  of  gravity,  small  vertical  oscillations  would 
be  the  consequence:  the  disturbance  considered  here  is 
supposed  such  as  to  tend  to  turn  the  body  round  its  centre 
of  levity,  or  to  make  the  original  line  of  support  deviate 
in  a  vertical  ^lane  through  a  very  small  angle ;  this  line  is 
called  the  €iXis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

When  the  position  of  the  body  is  thus  disturbed,  if  the 
line  of  thrust  when  produced  upwards  meets  the  above- 
named  axis,  the  point  of  intersection  is  called  the  meta- 
omire.  The  consequent  motion  of  the  body  will  then  be 
the  same  as  if  the  centre  of  gravity  were  fixed,  and  the 
thrust  applied  vertically  at  the  metacentre ;  hence  if  the 
metacenlre  be  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  thrust  tends 
to  re-adjust  the  axis,  and  the  equilibrium  is  stable ;  if  below^ 
that  foree  tends  to  carry  the  axis  farther  from  its  original 
plaee^  and  the  equilibrium  is  instable :  if  the  two  centres 
coincide,  the  equilibrium  is  indifferent  We  give  an  ex- 
aiDple :— > 

i^.  1. 
A A il> 


GH  =  i  AB;  and  if  ^H  =  iAB,  g-  is  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  fluid  displaced,  G^  is  the  line  of  support,  and  £  F 
the  piano  of  floatation. 


Mf^,  1.    ABCD  is  a  vertical  square   section   passing 

Ihroogli  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  rectangular  beam 

floatiii^  on  a  fluid  of  twice  its  specific  gravity,  this  section 

beios  at  right  angles  to  the  faces  of  tne  beam;  therefore 
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Fig,  2  represents  the  same  body  turned  round  its  centre 
of  gravity  through  a  small  angle  FG/or  9.  Let  G  F  =  I  ; 
we  must  find  g\  the  centre  of  gravity  ote/CB,  and  draw 
^  O  vertical  or  perpendicular  to  ef,  cutting  the  axis  G  H 
in  O  the  metacentre.  Let  m,  w,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
the  portions  E  G  ^,  F  G/  and  h  that  of  the  portion  c  G  F  C  B, 
then  hg  :  gm  ::  solid  E  G*  :  solid  «GFC  B ;  and  hg' :  g'n 
::  solid  FG/:  solid  <?GFCB;  but  the  solids  EGtf.  FG/, 
are  equal :  hence  hgigmiihg' :  g'n,  therefore  gg^  is  pa- 
rallel to  mn,  or  nearly  horizontal,  and  =  mn,     ,..  ^^^^^ 

solid  c«r  CIS 
nearly.  Now  mn  =:  2  G  m = j,  and  solid  E  G  0=^  0  x  length, 

soHd E FCB=  2  X  length;  therefore^5^=  5^1^^  = 

3  :  but  Z  gOg'=:B  ;  therefore  g'  O  =  i  or  GO  =  ^: 

hence  the  equilibrium  is  instable.  If  the  equilibrium  were 
stable,  the  times  of  the  oscillations  would  be  found  by 
supposing  the  thrust  applied  at  O,  the  point  G  remaining 
fixed. 

METAGALUC  ACID  is  prepared  by  the  partial  decom- 
position of  gallic  acid  by  quickly  heating  it  up  to  about 
480^  Carbonic  acid  and  water  are  formed  and  separated, 
and  a  black,  shining,  tasteless  compound  is  left,  which  is 
not  dissolved  by  water,  but  is  easily  taken  up  by  the  alkalis 
ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  in  solution.  It  also  decomposes 
the  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  expelling  the  car- 
bonic acid.  Metagallate  of  potash  gives  insoluble  precipi- 
tates with  the  salts  of  barytes  and  strontia,  and  also  with 
many  metallic  salts. 

It  is  composed  of — 

Three  equivalents  of  hydrogen  •  .  3 
Twelve  equivalents  of  carbon  •  •  72 
Three  equivalents  of  oxygen      »     .     24 

Equivalent        •     •     •     •     99 

METALLURGY  is  the  art  of  separating  metals  from 
their  ores.  The  processes  vaxy  for  every  metal,  and  are  de- 
scribed under  each. 

METALS.  The  metals  form  a  numerous  and  highly 
important  class  of  simple  or  elementary  bodies.  Different 
opinions  are  entertained  as  to  their  number,  which  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  few  substances  are  regarded 
as  metallic  in  their  nature  bv  some  che&ists,  while  by  others 
their  claim  to  this  title  is  either  doubted  or  denied ;  thus  by 
Berzelius  a  substance  which  he  discovered  and  called  sele- 
nium is  regarded  as  a  metal,  but  it  is  not  so  ranked  by  any 
English  chemist ;  again,  the  base  of  silica  is  by  some  classed 
as  a  metal,  and  by  them  termed  silicium  ;  whereas  many 
consider  it  as  moie  nearly  alUed  in  nature  to  boron,  and  caU 
it  silicon. 

We  shall  consider  neither  of  these  bodies  as  metals. 
Independently  of  them,  the  metals,  including  those  which 
have  been  longest  known,  as  well  as  some  whose  claims  are 
even  yet  somewhat  doubtful,  amount  to  forty-two ;  they  are, 
given  alphabetically,  as  follows:— aluminium,  antimony, 
arsenic,  barium,  bismuth,  cadmium,  calcium,  cerium,  chro- 
mium, cobalt,  columbium,  copper,  glucinium,  gold,  iridium, 
iron,  lataniura,  lead,  lithium,  magnesium,  manganese, 
mercury,  molybden,  nickel,  osmium,  palladium,  platina, 
potassium,  rhodiumi  silyer,  sodium,  strontium,  tellurium, 
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thorium,    tin,   tiUnium.    tungsten,  uranium,   yanadium, 
yttrium,  tine,  firtonium. 

The  general  properties  of  the  metaU  are,  that,  with  the 
aingle  exception  of  mercury,  they  are  all  solid  at  the  usual 
temperature  of  the  air.  and  the  colour  of  most  of  them 
is  greyish  white.  Silver  is  of  a  pure  white ;  tin,  cadmium, 
platina,  palladium,  mercury,  iridiuno,  are  white,  with  a 
•light  shade  of  gp^y ;  antimony  is  white,  with  a  slight  bluish 
tint;  cobalt*  nickel,  iron,  manganese,  and  rhodium  are 
more  grey ;  lead  and  zinc  are  of  a  bluish  grej ;  chromium, 
molybden,  and  tungsten  are  of  a  pure  grey  colour ;  uranium 
is  brown ;  gold,  yellow ;  copoer  and  tellurium,  yellowish-red ; 
and  columbium  appears  to  nave  the  same  colour.* 

The  lustre  of  metals  is  great  and  peculiar,  and  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  metalUe  luttre ;  they  differ 
however  very  considerably  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
possess  this  property.  Professor  Leslie  arranges  them  as 
follows,  the  first  possessing  the  greatest  lustre:* platina, 
silver,  mercury,  ^Id,  copper,  tin,  and  lead.  When  reduced 
to  a  state  of  minute  division,  as  by  filing,  or  by  any  other 
means,  the  metallic  lustre  is  lost,  but  the  colour  remains. 
The  metali  are  generally  reckoned  perfbetly  opaque,  even 
when  reduced  to  tliin  leaves ;  but  it  is  found  that  gold-leaf, 
which  is  nJ^iQ  part  of  an  inch  thick,  suffers  light  to  pan 
through  it,  and  it  has  a  green  colour ;  it  is  therolbre  ex^ 
tremely  probable  that  all  metals,  if  they  eould  be  rendered 
equally  thin,  would  also  be  translucent  There  are  soma 
metals,  such  as  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  iron,  which,  when 
rubbed,  emit  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell.  There  are 
others  which  yield  a  peculiar  odour  when  heated  and  va- 
porised ;  this  is  especially  the  cose  with  arsenic,  and  it 
OCCUR  also  with  antimony ;  the  greater  number  of  the  metals 
are  however  inodorous ;  a  few  of  them  possess  taste,  but  it 
is  in  all  cases  disagreeable. 

Formerly  great  density  and  a  spqoific  gravity  superior  to 
that  of  other  Dodies  were  considered  as  among  the  principal 
characteristics  of  metals.  But  the  brilliant  discoveries  of 
Sir  H.  Davy  have  proved  that  substances  which  are  even 
lighter  than  water,  potassium  and  sodium  for  etample,  pos^ 
sess  every  propetty  which  belongs  to  metals.  The  density  of 
all  the  metals  has  not  been  ascertained.  Beginning  with  the 
lightest,  their  specific  gravities  are  as  follows:— potassium 
e*865,  sodium  0*978,  titanium  5*300,  columbium  5*610, 
arsenic  5*884,  chromium  5*  900,  tellurium  6*115,  antimony 
6*702,  manganese  7*05,  tine  7*191,  iron  7*770,  cobalt 
7*834,  nickel  8*279,  cadmium  8*694,  copper  8*958,  ura- 
nium 9*000,  bismuth  9*830,  silver  10* 474,  rhodium  10*649, 
lead  1 1* 445,  palladium  11*860,  mercury  13*568,  tungsten 
17*600,  indium  18*680,  gold  19*361,  platinum  21*530. 

The  following  metals  are  ductile  or  malleable,  arranged 
alphabetically : — 

Cadmium        Iron  Osmium?         Silver 

Copper  Lead  Palladium         Sodium 

Gold  .  Mercury         Platina  Tin 

Iridium?      .   Nickel  Potassium         Zinc 

The  following  n\ptals  are  so  brittle  that  the  greater  number 
of  them  may  be  reduced  to  powder  :— 
Antimony    ,  Cbroipium      Molybden       Tungsten 
Arsenic  Cobalt  Rhodium         Uranium 

Bismuth         Columbium     Tellurium 
Cerium  Manganese      Titanium 

The  degrees  of  ductility  and  malleability  of  those  metals 
which  possess  those  properties  are  very  different,  and  some 
metals  are  so  totally  devoid  of  them  that  they  maybe  broken 
by  the  hammer,  and  even  reduced  to  powder.  Ductility  b 
that  property  by  which  metals  are  susceptible  of  being  drawn 
into  wire,  and  malleability  is  that  by  which  their  form  is 
changed,  so  that  they  are  beaten  into  thin  leaves  under  the 
hammer  or  extended  by  pressure.  The  annexed  tables 
thow  that  the  metals  mentioned  in  them  do  not  follow  in 
the  same  order  as  to  those  properties. 

CMwoTDootaitr.  OrtWof  MaliwMHifc 

Gold  Gold 

Silver  Silver 

Platina  Copptc 

Iron  Tin 

Copper  PlatiDft 

Zino  Lead 

Tin  2ino 

Lead  Iron 

^•Tlk  «ilMMl  ofMloatt ft  «»kM  ftott  ^Mfhfer.  •  TMiil  dM  SMh  ptt' b 
V«fa  Mm:  taM  L.  p.  687.  It  will  pwlBfi  tppMr  oB  whiltwilligl 
peuwly  ftB7  two  nttlMt  feffCM  prtciMly  ■•  to  tat  cQiMii  tr  BNlaK 


The  ductility  and  malleability  of  metals  are  in  general 
considerably  increased  by  heat,  but  only  to  a  cerUin  crxtent 
There  are  some  metals  which  are  malleable  only  betwvea 
two  very  near  degrees  of  temperature :  such,  for  exampk,is 
the  ease  With  sine. 

The  de^^ree  of  tenacity  of  metals  is  indicated  by  the  pow- 
ers of  their  wires  in  supporting  a  given  weight  The  follow- 
ing  weights  are  capable  of  being  sustained  by  wires  of  the 
annexed  metab  about  0*840  of  a  line  in  diameter : — 


Iron 

Copper 

Platina 

Silver 

Gold 

Zinc 

Tin 

Lead 


lb*.  4m. 
«volf.  |lt«. 
549*250 
80«-278 
274-S20 

187- isr 

150-753 

109*540 

34*630 

f7-62l 


There  are  only  f^  metals  which  are  very  hard  When  tbty 
are  pure.  The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  \hxm  ar^ 
ranged  according  to  the  degree  in  whidi  they  posaeas  this 
property,  according  to  Proftnior  Brande  :— 

Titanium  Silver 

Rhodium  Bismuth 

Tungsten  Gold 

Palladium  Zinc 

Manganese  Antimony 

Iron  Cobalt 

Nickel  Tin 

Platina  Arsenic 

Copper  Lead 

M.  Dumas  however  arranges  the  melals  somawhat  diffar* 
entlv :  he  begins  with  manganese  as  the  hardeet^  which  an* 
tainly  is  not  the  case ;  for  titanium,  which  ha  doea  not  meik* 
tion  at  all,  should  precede  that  and  every  olher  meiaL  M. 
t)umas's  statement  is  as  follows : — 

Manganese     Harder  thtn  tempered  steal 

I  Not  scratched  by  glass. 


Chromium 

Rhodium 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Iron 

Antimony 

Zinc 

Palladium 

Platina 

sr 

Silver 

Tellurium 

Bismuth 

Cadmium 

Tin 

Lead 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Mencury 


\ 


eretehed  by  glass. 


Scratched  by  carbonate  of  lima. 


Soratehed  by  the  MiL 
jSofl  OS  wax. 
Liquid. 

The  elasticity  and  sonorousness  of  metals  are  geoerallT 
associated  with  their  degree  of  hardness.  There  are  nnc 
however  any  metals  which  are  by  themselves  either  very 
elastic  or  sonorous;  but  there  are  alloya  which  possca* 
these  properties  in  a  high  degree,  as  for  example  thooia  of 
copper  and  tin* 

llie  structure  of  metals  is  sometimes  lamellar,  sootl 
granular,  and  fireauently  crystalline :  indeed,  some  oft 
and  more  especially  copper,  occur  crystalliaed  in  the  l 
of  the  cube  and  its  varieties.    Bismuth  is  a  metal  whidi  wmj 
be  artificially  cryatallixed  in  cubes  with  great  fiicility. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  imponderable  bodies  moo  tkc 
metals,  it  must  be  premised  that  no  particular  efleet  kaa 
been  attributed  to  the  agency  of  light 

The  metals  are  good  conductors  of  heat ;  they  differ  hofm- 
ever  greatly  in  the  celerity  with  which  it  pervades  thsaa 
According  to  M.  Despretx,  assuming  the  coDdocting  po^mi 
of  ffold  as  a  ataodard,  that  of  the  undermentioiiad  aMala  t» 
as  follows: 

Gold  10,000  Iron  1,743 

Silver  9,730  Zinc         3,638 

Platina       9,810  Tin  3,939 

Copper        8,93d  Lead         1.796 

Cayadtyfofr  Heat-^MM.  Petit  and  Dulong  have  imtwt  - 
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miiMd  ^tk  great  care  the  ealorifie  capacity  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  metals  for  1"  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  that  of 
water  being  taken  as  unity.    Their  resulta  are : 

Bismuth        0*0288  Zinc  0*0927 

Lead    ,         0'0293  Tellurium  0*0912 

Gold     .  0-0298  Copper        0*0949 

Platina  0*0314  Iron  O'lOOO 

Mercury         0*0330  Nickel       0*1038 

Tin        .        0*0515  Cobalt       0*1498 

Silver  0*0557 

MM.  Petit  and  Dulong  deduce  from  their  experiments 
the  important  conclusions  that  th^  atoms  of  all  substances 
have  the  same  capacity  for  heat,  or  at  least  that  this  capa- 
city bears  a  very  simple  relation  to  the  weights  of  the  atoms. 
JDHakUnlity. — ^Immediately  that  heat  pervades  (he  me- 
tals, and  before  it  fuses  them,  it  expands  them  in  all  direc- 
tions. This  dilatation  is  different  in  e^ch  metal ;  it  varies 
tlso  in  the  same  metal  with  every  degree  of  the  thermome- 
trie  scale;  but  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of 
water  it  may  however  bp  regarded  as  nearly  constant;  I 
between  these  points  the  linear  dilatation  for  the  following 
mttals  is  such  as  stated  by  the  authorities  named : — 


Lapkcflvid 

D«)to9  Md 

Uwwier 

D«vy. 

Zinc            ' , 

0*00296 

Lead             .             0*00285 

•  • 

Tin                ,            0*00217 

0*00278 

Silver            •            0*00191 

0*00238 

Copper          .             0*00172 
Gold              .             0*00147 

0-00170 

0-00194 

Steel  (tempered) 

0*00112 

Steel  (not  tempered)  0  *  00 1 08 

•  • 

Platina          .             0*00086 

0*00087 

Mercury                        , . 

0*00835 

/li#i^V%— The  fusing  point  of  metals  varies  extremelv, 
as  will  appear  from  the  foUowing  tahle  copied  from  Turner  s 

'Chemistry:'— 

1 

Falir 

Authoriiy. 

Mercury     t     #    #     • 

-39' 

f  Different 
Chemists. 

Potassium  .     •     •     • 

136 

Gay  Lussac 
&  Thenard. 

Sodium       •     •     •     • 

190 

Tin  •••••• 

442 
497 

Bismuth      •     «     •     . 

Crichton. 

Finible 

Lead 

Tellurium,  rather  less 

612 

- 

r«»hl^»)     fusible  than  iMd     . 

Klaproth. 

red  peal* 

Arsenic,  undetermined 

Zinc 

f73 

Daniell. 

Antimonv,  a  little  be- 
low red  heat       .     . 

.Cadmium       •    about 

442 

Stromeyer. 

/Silver 

1873 
1996 

Daniell. 

1  Cooper        .     .     .     . 

Daniell. 

Gold 

8016 

Daniell. 

Cobalt,  rather  less  ftisi- 

ble  than  iron      •     • 

Iron,  cast    •     .     •     . 

2786 

Daniell. 

Iron,  malleable      •     .. 

Reouire  the 
highest  heat 

Manganese       •     •     . 

of  a  smith's 

Nickel,  nearly  the  same 

forge 

as  cobalt  •     .     .     • 

Palladittra  .... 

Jntoible 

f 

Almost  inA 

fasfevt 

fusible,  and 

ndhcatjMolybdenI 

npt  tobe 

UimAium 

Bioeuredin 
buttons  by 

Tttttgslen 

Chromium 

the  heat  of 

a  smith's 

Fusil^ 

by 

V     ibrge.      \ 

the  oxy- 

hy- 

\ 

drogen  blow- 

Titanium 

pipe. 

Cerium 

Osmium 

Infusible 

Iridium 

in  the  heat 

Rhodium 

ofasmith's 

Platina 

forge. 

Columbium 

L 

\ 

4 

roAtftVtl^.— Metals  also  diflbr  in  this  respect.  Some  ma* 
tals  are  volatilized  at  moderate  decrees  of  heat ;  among 
these  are  mercury,  cadmium,  arsenic,  tellurium,  sine,  pot- 
assium, and  sodium;  but  there  are  others  which  may  be 
exposed  to  the  most  intense  heat  of  a  wind  furnace  without 
bemff  at  all  vaporised. 

JS'^lrtct'i^.— Bec()uerel  has  given  the  following  table  of 
the  relative  conduotrnff  powers  of  the  metals  for  electricity, 
the  wires  of  the  several  metals*  being  of  equal  diameter: — 

Copnpr  100  Ircn         15*80 

Gold  93'60  Tin           15*50 

Silver  73*60  Lead           8*30 

Zinc  28*50  Mercury     3*45 

Platina  1 6  *  40  Potassium  1  *  33 

According  to  Pouillet,  each  of  the  foUowing  metals  is  po- 
sitive  with  relation  to  tliat  which  follows  it:— xino,  lead,  tin, 
iron,  antimony,  bismuth,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  tel- 
lurium, palladium,  platina. 

ilf<tfii^/f>m.— There  are  two  metals  only  which  are  capa- 
ble of  lieing  rendered  permanently  magnetic,  namely,  iron 
and  nickel ;  the  former  of  these  only  is  met  with  possessing 
this  property  in  nature ;  it  is  an  oxide  of  iron,  and  commonly 
called  the  loadstone.  Most  of  the  metals  combine  with  ea^ 
other  and  form  compounds  differing  very  materially  in  pro- 
perties from  their  constituent  metaU.   [Aua}Y8.] 

Oxygen  and  Metals.— AW  metals  unite  with  oxygen, 
but  with  diffisrent  degrees  of  facility  and  affinity ;  most  of 
them  combine  with  more  than  one  proportion  of  oxygen  and 
some  of  them  with  several  proportions.  The  nature  of  the 
compounds  formed  is  extremely  various ;  thus  some  metab 
form  with  oxygen  comparatively  inert  compounds  or  mere 
oxides,  such  are  iron  and  sine ;  others,  such  as  jpotassium 
and  sodium,  when  oxidized  beoome  alkalis;  while  arsenip 
and  chromium  form  acids  with  this  element.  It  has  been 
already  observed  that  some  metals  unite  with  several  por- 
portions  of  oxygen,  and  these  may  be  mere  oxides,  as  in  the 
case  of  iron ;  or  oxides  and  acids,  as  occurs  with  manganese ; 
but  there  is  no  ease  of  any  metal  forming  a  mere  oxide  and 
an  alkali  with  different  proportions  of  oxygen,  or  an  acid 
and  an  alkali  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Jgote  and  MetaU.-^No  permanent  compound  of  these  is 
known. 

Hydrogen  and  MeUds  do  not  readily  combine ;  there  are 
only  two  remarkable  compounf)s;  these  result  from  the 
union  of  bydroffen  with  arsenic  and  with  tellurium. 

CMormi  and  Metals  combine  with  great  facility,  and  the 
compounds  are  extremely  important ;  every  metal  is  indeed 
susceptible  of  this  combination ;  chlorine  possesses  the 
remarkable  property  of  forming  in  general  volatile  com- 
pounds with  the  metals. 

Bromine,  sulphur,  iodine,  and  phosphorus  combine  with 
most  of  the  metals:  for  an  account  of  their  properties,  as 
well  as  those  which  the  metals  form  with  the  preceding 
elements,  see  each  particular  metal.  The  action  of  the  air,  * 
of  water,  and  the  acids,  upon  the  metals,  is  extremely  vari- 
ous, and  depends  greatly  upon  their  respective  affinity  for 
oxygen ;  few  of  them  are  oxidized  in  dry  air,  but  many  of 
them  tarnish  and  some  oxidize  readily  in  it  when  moist,  of 
which  iron  is  an  example.  Some  metals,  as  potassium,  sodium, 
and  manganese,  decompose  water  even  at  common  tempera- 
tures, combining  with  its  oxygen  and  evolving  the  hydro- 
gen ;  others,  as  iron  and  zinc,  require  to  be  strongly  heated, 
or  the  presence  of  an  acid,  to  effect  this  decomposition. 

Although  most  metals  are  dissolved  by  acids,  yet  platina 
and  gold  are  exceptions  to  it,  these  and  some  others  requir- 
ing chlorine,  and  generally  in  thu  nascent  state  called  aqua 
regia.  Few  metals  however  are  a^ted  upon  by  acids  without 
the  presence  of  water,  and  in  some  instances  the  water,  in 
ethers  the  aeid,  and  often  both,  suffer  decomppaition,  and  it 
is  to  be  ehiicved  that  no  metal  diatolves  in  acid  unless  it  be 
either  prerioosly  oxidized  or  acquire  oxygen  finom  the 
mixture  of  aeid  or  water  in  which  the  solution  takes  plaee : 
the  salts  formed  are  in  many  cases  of  the  hiffbest  import- 
ance in  shemieal  investigations,  in  the  ebemiciu  arts,  and  in 
medicine. 

MfiTAMORPHOBIS  OF  ORGANS,  in  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  consists  in  an  adaptation  of  oi^e  and  the  same 
organ  to  several  different  purposes ;  connected  with  which 
arp  changes  in  form,  size,  colour,  and  other  particulars. 

The  plaa  upen  which  the  development  of  plants  takes 
place,  notwithsUading  the  infinite  variety  observable  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  is  eKkemeljr  timphi,  and  is  executed  by 
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■ftodifiottioQi  of  one  kind  of  elementary  tiMae,  and  one  kind 
of  external  organ.  In  the  beginning,  that  it  to  say,  in  iU 
embryo  state,  a  plant  is  only  a  mass  of  spheroidal  cellular 
tissue  possessing  vitality,  out  as  soon  as  it  is  excited  into 
growth,  some  of  the  cells  lengthen  and  become  voody  tissue ; 
others  lengthen  and  generate  an  elastic  spiral  thread  in 
their  inside,  acquiring  Uie  form  and  property  of  spiral  yes- 
•els,  while  numerous  other  changes  of  a  similar  nature  are 
produced;  to  each  of  which  yariations  peculiar  properties 
are  inherent,  such  as  the  oonveyance  of  fluids  in  particular 
directions,  the  conveyance  of  air,  the  strengthening  of  cer- 
tain parts,  the  defence  of  others,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner 
a  plant  in  the  beginning  consists  of  nothing  but  an  axis  of 
growth oomposeoof  fibro-vascular  tissue  enclosed  in  cellular 
tissue ;  to  give  it  lungs  and  a  stomach,  without  which  it  could 
not  Uve,  points  upon  its  surftioe  are  expanded  into  leaves ; 
these  organs  at  particular  oarts  of  the  system  alter  their  tex- 
ture, colour,  una  form,  and  become  floral  envelopes,  or  they 
contract,  and  organise  in  their  interior  a  substance  called 
pollen,  when  thev  become  male  organs,  or  finally,  they  roll 
up,  and  convert  tnemselves  into  hollow  bodies,  within  which 
are  generated  ovules  or  young  seeds.  These  circumstances 
rightly  understood,  are  found  to  afford  the  clearest  explana- 
tion of  the  plan  upon  which  the  most  complicated  modes  of 
vegetable  organisation  are  produced,  and  especially  of  those 
anomalous  or  monstrous  cases  whose  occurrence  is  so  com- 
mon and  difficult  of  explanation  in  the  absence  of  the  light 
thrown  upon  them  by  Morphology,  or  the  theory  of  vege- 
table metamorphosis. 

This  subject  originated  in  the  second  volume  of  the  tenth 
edition  of  the  Sy$tema  NaturtB,  published  in  1 759,  in  which 
Linnnus  thus  expresses  himself:—*  Leaves  are  the  creation 
of  the  present  yeor,  bracts  of  the  seconds  calyx  of  the  third, 
petals  of  the  fourth,  stamens  of  the  /l/th,  smd  the  stamens 
are  succeeded  by  the  pistil.  This  is  apparent  from  Ornitho- 
0ilums,  luxuriant  and  proliferous  plants,  double  flowers,  and 

In  Deeember,  1760,  these  propositions  were  sustained  by 
Linnsus  in  a  thesis  called  the  *  Prolepsis  Plant  arum.*  He 
commences  by  remarking  that '  as  soon  as  leaves  have  ex- 
panded themselves  in  spnng,  a  bud  is  observable  in  the  axil 
of  each.  This  bud  swells  as  the  year  advances,  and  in  time 
becomes  manifestly  composed  of  little  scales:  in  the  autumn 
the  leaves  hX\  o^  but  the  bud  remains,  and  in  the  suoeeed- 
ing  spring  swells,  disengages  itself  from  its  envelopes,  and 
becomes  lengthened :  when  its  outer  scales  have  oried  up 
and  fallen  off,  the  inner  ones  are  expanded  into  leaves, 
which  are  separated  by  a  gradual  extension  of  the  young 
branch,  and  presently  each  new  leaf  is  found  to  contain  in  its 
boeom  a  little  scaly  bud,which  in  the  following  season  will  also 
be  developed  as  a  branch,  with  other  leaves  and  other  buds. 
Now,  when  we  see  a  tree  adorned  with  leaves,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  these  leaves  provided  with  its  little-buds,  we  nstu- 
rally  inquire— of  what  do  these  buds  consist  ?  Can  it  be  of 
rudimentary  leaves,  each  with  its  budlets,  the  latter  of 
other  leaves  and  buds,  and  so  on  to  infinity,  or  at  least  as 
far  as  the  extension  of  the  plant  is  likely  to  proceed? 
Nature  organises  living  beings  out  of  such  minute  parti- 
cles, ^nd  even  flrom  fluids  themselves,  that  the  best  eye  mav 
in  vain  seek  to  penetrate  far  into  her  mysteries.  I  shall 
however  endeavour  to  show  that  the  composition  of  buds 
does  not  extend  fkirtber  at  one  time  than  provision  for  six 
years ;  Just  as,  among[  animals,  we  find  the  little  Vohar 
giobtUor  eontaining  within  the  mother  its  children,  grand- 
children, great-grand-ehildren,  and  greatrgreat-grand-chil- 
dren  down  to  the  sixth  generation.' 

The  defiBcts  of  this  theory  consisted,  firstly,  in  its  not  ac- 
counting for  the  modifications  of  the  pbtil ;  and.  secondly, 
in  the  uncifUl  supposition  that  the  organs  of  fhiotificaiion 
are  prepared  six  years  beforehand,  and  that  their  peculiar 
appearance  is  owing  to  the  time  of  this  development  being 
antiemted  br  aome  unknown  but  ever-acting  eause.  It 
was  this  which  probably  eaused  the  whole  theory  to  be  ge- 
nerallv  neglected.  It  was  however  maintained  by  Ludwig 
and  Wolff;  the  latter  of  whom  in  particular  improved  so 
much  upon  the  speculstion  of  Linnssus,  by  rejecting  what 
was  ftneifM  and  supplying  to  a  certain  extent  an  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  or  the  pistil,  that  his  papsr  in  the  Navi 
CkmuwnUmi  Academim  FttropoHtamt  fer  1768  would  un- 
doubtedly have  deserved  to  be  considersd  the  beginning  of 
a  new  mm  in  botanical  philosophy  if  it  had  been  known  to 
botanista.  But  as  it  was  introauoed  into  a  paper  upon  the 
fbmation  of  tlie  inleslinae  of  animals*  it  does  not  appear 


ever  to  have  attracted  attention  until  it  was  diioovered  hf 
Miquel  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  in  reality  to  the  celebrated  poet  Gothe  that  tba 
honour  justly  belones  of  having  brought  before  the  world 
in  a  clear  and  philosophical  manner  the  doctrine  of  all 
the  parts  of  a  plant  bemg  reducible  to  the  axis  and  ita 
appendages,  and  consequently  of  having  proved,  to  use  hm 
own  words,  that  vegetables  'develop  themselves  out  of 
themselves  progressively.*  By  this  means  he  led  to  the  dia- 
covery  of  the  real  laws  of  structure,  and  of  the  analogies 
which  exist  between  one  thing  and  another  in  difftfent 
tribes  of  plants ;  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  vegetable 
comparative  anatomy  by  *  establishing  a  principle  in  har- 
mony with  all  the  laws  obeyed  by  millions  of  isolatad 
facto.' 

A  perfect  plant  consists  of  branches  successively  pti>- 
duced  out  of  each  other  from  one  common  stock,  and  each 
furnished  with  exactlv  the  same  organs  or  appendages  as  ita 
predecessor.  When  the  fructification  is  produced,  an  altera 
ation  takes  place  in  the  extremity  of  the  fructifying  branch, 
which  is  incapable,  generally  speaking,  of  further  prolooga- 
tion ;  but  as  the  branches,  before  they  bore  fruit,  were  repe- 
titions the  one  of  the  other,  so  are  the  branches  bearing  fruit 
also  repetitions  of  each  other.  If  a  thousand  sterile  or  a 
thousand  fertile  branches  from  the  same  tree  are  compared 
tog;ether,  they  will  be  found  to  be  foitned  upon  the  sane 
uniform  plan,  and  to  accord  in  every  essential  partacu^r. 
Each  branch  is  also,  under  favourable  (circumstances,  capable 
of  itself  becoming  a  separate  individual,  as  is  found  by  cut- 
ting budding,  grafting,  and  other  horticultural  procosaei 
This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  what  is  proved  of  oim 
branch  is  true  of  all  other  branches. 

It  IB  also  known  that  the  elementary  organs  used  by 
nature  in  the  construction  of  vegetables  are  essenlially  the 
same ;  that  the  plan  upon  which  these  organs  ace  combinedL 
however  various  their  modifications,  is  siso  uniform ;  that 
the  fluids  all  move,  the  secretions  all  take  place,  the  func- 
tions are  all  regulated  upon  one  simple  plan ;  in  short,  that 
all  the  variations  we  see  in  the  vegetable  world  are  governed 
by  a  few  simple  laws,  which,  however  obscurely  they  may  be 
understood  by  us,  evidently  lak6  effect  with  the  most  per- 
fect uniformity. 

Hence  it  is  not  only  true  that  what  can  be  demonstrated 
of  one  branch  is  true  of  all  other  branches  of  a  partieular 
individual,  but  also  that  whatever  can  be  shown  to  be  ibe 
principles  that  govern  the  structure  of  one  individual,  will 
also  be  true  of  all  other  individuals.    It  is  particulariy  n^ 

iderstood  in  order  t 


quisite  that  this  should  be  clearly  und 
a  just  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  . 
to  be  adduced  with  respect  to  tbe  doctrines  of  morphology. 
Whatever  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  true  with  regard  to  ooa 
single  individual  is  true  of  all  other  individuals :  whatever 
is  proved  with  reference  to  one  organ  is  proved  by  implica- 
tion as  to  tbe  same  organ  in  all  other  individuals  wba$- 


Moreover^  the  fact  of  one  organ  being  readily  tranaformad 
into  another  organ  is  in  itself  a  strong  presumption  of  tba 
identity  of  their  origin  and  nature ;  for  it  does  not  happca 
that  one  part  assumes  the  appearance  and  functions  of 
another,  if  they  are  originally  oifferent.  Thus,  while  the 
functions  of  the  hand  may  be  performed  by  the  foot,  as  ww 
know  they  occasionally  ate  in  animals,  nothing  leads  the 
heart  to  perform  the  function  or  assume  the  appeaiaaea 
of  tbe  liver,  or  the  liver  of  any  other  organ.  Inis  is  one 
of  the  arguments  of  Linnvus. 

The  first  of  the  organs  which  are  formed  by  a  roodifioatioa 
of  leaves  are  the  bracU;  these  bodies  are  intermediate  be- 
tween the  heaves  and  the  calyx.  Their  nature  is  axtwely 
various;  sometimes  they  haye  a  greater  resemblance  lo  the 
leaves,  and  sometimes  to  tbe  calyx.  In  some  rosea,  as  R. 
canina,  thev  are  obviously  dilated  petioles,  to  which  a  leaioC 
now  and  then  is  attached;  in  other  species,  as  R.  spinasia 
sima,  they  differ  in  no  respect  fW>m  the  other  leaves.  In 
the  tulip  a  bract  is  oecasionally  present  upon  the  aeaM,  a 
little  below  the  flower;  this  is  always  of  a  nature  parlul^ 
both  of  the  leaf  and  the  flower.  In  Abies  excaha  the 
purple  scale-like  bracts  often  become  gradually  namwar, 
and  acquire  a  green  colour  like  leaves.  It  has  been  stated 
by  some  botanists,  that  braets  are  distinguishable  fteoi 
leaves  by  not  producing  buds  in  their  axils ;  but  the  inaeett- 
raciM>fsuch  a  distinction  is  apparent  firom  a  variety  of  eaeaa. 
In  Polygonum  viviparum,  and  all  viviparoua  planta,  Iha 
flowen  themselves  are  converted   into  buds  within  the 
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bracts,  Thete  is  a  bud  in  the  axU  of  ever^  bract  of  the 
roAe.  The  oommon  daisy  often  bears  buds  in  the  axils  of 
the  braets  of  its  inyolucre;  in  which  state  it  is  commonly 
known  in  gardens  by  the  name  of '  hen  and  chickens/  In 
the  ponnanent  monster  cslled  Muscari  monstrosum  a  small 
closter  of  branolies  covered  with  minute  imbricated  coloured 
leares  resembling  bracts  is  produced  in  lieu  of  each  flower. 
Here  all  the  parU  of  the  fhictification,  instead  of  remaining 
at  rest  to  perform  their  functions,  are  attempting,  but  in 
vain,  to  beeome  organs  of  Testation ;  or»  in  other  words, 
to  assume  that  state  from  which,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating the  species,  they  had  been  metamorphosed  by 
nature.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  bracts  cannot  be  essentially 
distin^isbed  6nom  leaves. 

With  the  calyx  begins  the  flower  properly  so  named ;  it 
forms  what  some  morphologists  call  the  outer  whorl  of  the 
fructification*  and  with  it  commences  a  new  order  of  leaves, 
namely,  those  of  the  fructification,  said  to  he  distinguished 
fnm  the  leaves  of  vegetation  by  their  constantly  verticillate 
anangement»  and  by  the  want  of  buds  in  their  axils.    With 
the  kftves  of  the  fructification  all  power  of  further  increase 
ceases:    the  energies  of  the  plant   being  diverted  from 
iocreastng  the  individual  to  multiplying  the  species.    The 
general  resemblance  of  the  calyx  to  the  ordinary  leaves  of 
vegetation  is  well  known :  its  green  colour,  and  tendency  to 
develop  itself  into  as  many  leaves  as  it  consists  of  divisions, 
especially  in  double  roses,  is  so  notorious  that  it  need  not 
be  insisCed  on.    In  the  case  of  Mesembryanthemum  barba- 
tnm,  noticed  by  Linninus,  there  is  no  difference  whatsoever 
between  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  and  those  of  the  stem.  The 
resemblanoe  however  between  the  calyx  and  the  stem- 
leaves  is  often  not  apparent;    but  the   identity  of  the 
calyx  mnd  bracts  is  usually  more  obvious.    In  Cere  us  the 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  so  gradual  that  no 
one  can  saj  where  the  distinction  lies ;   and  in  numberless 
Ericas  the  resemblance  of  the  bracts  and  calyx  is  perfect. 
The  divisions  of  the  calyx  are  also  occasionally  gemmifer- 
oas.    A  case  is  mentioned  by  Roper,  in  which  one  of  the 
sepals  of  Caltha  palustris  was  separated  firom  the  rest,  and 
famished  with  a  bud.    And  Du  Petit  Thenars  speaks  of  a 
specimen  of  Brassies  napus  on  which  branches  were  nro- 
daced  within  the  calyx.    A  monster  of  Herreria  parviflora 
has  been  seen  of  the  same  nature.    (Lindley,  Introduction 
to  Botany,  ed.  2,  p.  5^.)     From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the 
divisioiis  of  the  calyx  are  not  only  not  distinguishable  from 
bracts,  bnt  that  there  is  often  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
former  to  aaaume  the  ordinary  appearance  of  leaves.  There 
is  however  another  point  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  advert, 
in  order  to  complete  the  proof  of  the  identity  of  caljrx  and 
leaves ;  tbis  is,  the  verticillate  arrangement  of  the  former. 
Leavea  are  either  opposite,  alternate,  or  wborled ;  and  these 
diflfereiices  depend  wholly  upon  their  greater  or  less  degree 
of  approximation.    If  the  leaves  of  a  plant  are  rightly  con- 
sidered, tbey  will  be  found  to  be  inserted  spirally  round  a 
common  axis ;  that  is  to  say,  a  line  drawn  from  the  base  of 
the  Jower  leaf  to  that  of  the  one  above  it,  thence  continued 
to  the  next,  and  so  on,  would  have  a  spiral  direction.  When 
leeves  become  approximate  by  pairs,  the  spire  is  interrupted, 
and  the  leaves  are  opposite ;  let  the  interruption  be  a  little 
greater,  and  the  leaves  become  temate ;  and  if  the  inter- 
ruption be  very  considerable,  what  is  called  a  whorl  is  pro- 
duced, in  which  several  leaves  are  placed  opposite  to  each 
other  round  a  common  axis,  as  in  Galium.    Now  a  whorl 
of  this  nature  is  exactly  of  the  nature  of  a  calyx,  only  it 
surrounds  the  axis  of  the  plant,  instead  of  terminating  it. 
As  we  know  that  such  approximations  often  take  place  in 
the  stem  in  the  direct  line  of  growth,  where  the  propulsion 
of  the  uitter  of  vegetation  exists  in  its  greatest  activity, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  possibility  of 
such  an  approximation  constantly  existing  at  the  end  of  the 
system  of  gTOWth»  where  the  propulsion  of  the  matter  of 
vegefntion  ceases.    But  the  calyx  and  more  inner  whorls  of 
the  fiructiflcation  do  not  always  retain  their  verticillate 
poailieo ;  on  the  contrary,  they  occasionally  separate  from 
•aek  other  and  assume  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
axis  of  Tepetation  as  is  naturally  proper  to  the  leaves.   This 
B  pertictifarly  striking  in  a  veiy  common  permanent  mon- 
ster of  Lilinm  album,  xnown  in  the  gardens  by  the  name  of 
the  doable  white  lily.  In  this  plant  the  whole  verticillatiou 
of  the  parts  of  fhictification  is  destroyed ;  the  axis  is  not 
stopped  by  a  pistil,  but  is  elongated  into  a  stem,  around 
which  the  white  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  alternately  imbri- 


cated ;  and  in  double  tulips  the  outer  wborl,  representing 
the  calyx,  fre<juently  loses  its  verticillate  arrangement,  and 
becomes  imbricated  like  the  leaves  of  a  stem.  The  same 
structure  also  occurs  in  the  double  white  Fritillaria  melea- 
gris.  Hence  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  calyx  consists  of 
leaves  in  a  particular  state. 

The  corolla  forms  the  second  line  or  whorl  of  the  fructifi- 
cation. It  consists  of  several  divisions,  usually  not  green,  and 
always  alternate  with  those  of  the  calyx.  It  is  a  series  of 
leaves  arising  within  those  of  the  calyx,  from  which  it  is 
sometimes  indeed  very  easy  to  distinguish  it ;  but  from 
which  it  is  so  often  impossible  to  discriminate  it,  that  the 
difference  between  the  calyx  and  corolla  has  been  one 
of  the  most  debatable  subjects  in  botany.  No  limits 
can  be  found  in  Cereus;  the  same  is  true  of  Illicium,  and 
several  similar  plants.  In  all  Liliaccee,  Orchidacess.  and 
Zingiberaceee,  the  only  distinction  that  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  calyx  and  corolla  is,  that  the  one  originates 
within  the  other;  they  are  alike  in  figure,  colour,  texture, 
odour,  and  function.  Whatever  therefore  has  been  proved 
to  be  true  of  the  calyx  is  also  true  of  the  corolla.  There 
are  also  cases  in  which  the  petals  have  actually  reverted  to 
the  state  of  leaves.  In  a  Campanula  Rapunculus,  seen  by 
Roper,  the  corolla  had  become  five  green  leaves  like  those 
of  the  calyx ;  the  same  was  found  in  a  Verbascum  pyra- 
midatum,  described  by  Du  Petit  Thenars;  proliferous 
flowers  of  Geum  and  Rosa,  in  which  the  petals  were  con- 
verted into  leaves,  are  adduced  by  LinncBus. 

The  third  whorl  or  series  of  fructification  is  occupied  by 
the  stamens.  These  often  consist  of  a  single  row,  equal 
in  number  to  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  with  which  Uiey 
are  in  that  case  alternate.  The  exceptions  to  this  in  flowers 
with  a  definite  number  of  stamens  are  not  numerous ;  and 
such  as  do  occur  are  to  be  considered  as  wanting  the  outer 
row  of  stamens*  and  developing  the  second  row  instead. 
Thus  in  Primulacese,  in  which  the  stamens  are  opposite  to 
the  petals,  and  therefore  belonging  to  a  second  whorl,  the 
first  makes  its  appearance  in  Schwenckia  in  the  form  of 
clavate  or  subulate  processes  arising  from  the  sinuses  of 
the  limb.  These  and  similar  processes,  which  are  far 
from  uncommon  in  plants,  and  which  are  known  by 
various  names,  such  as  scales  of  the  orifice  of  the  corolla, 
glands,  nectarv,  cup,  &c.,  are  in  most  cases  metamorphosed 
stamens.  In  Narcissus  the  cup  is  formed  of  three  stamens 
of  the  first  row,  become  petaloid  and  united  at  their  mar- 
gins ;  while  the  six  which  form  the  second  and  third  rows 
are  in  their  usual  state  and  within  the  tube.  This  is  shown, 
firstly,  by  the  firequent  divisions  of  this  cup  into  three  lobes, 
which  then  alternate  with  the  petals ;  secondly,  bv  a  dis- 
tinct tendency  in  double  Narcissi,  particularly  N.  poeti- 
cus,  to  produce  abortive  anthers  on  the  margin  of  the  lobes 
of  the  cup ;  and  thii-dly,  by  the  genus  Brodieea  and  its  allies. 
In  that  genus  the  crown  of  the  original  species  consists  of 
three  petaloid  pieces,  not  united  into  a  cup,  as  in  Narcissus, 
but  wholly  separate  from  each  other:  in  Leucoooryne  ixi- 
oides  these  pieces  are  not  petaloid,  but  clavate ;  and  in  Leu- 
cocoryne  odorata  the  species  have  the  same  figure  as  in  L. 
ixioides,  but  almost  constantly  bear  more  or  less  perfect 
anthers.  That  the  anthers  ore  mere  alterations  of  the  mar- 
gins of  petals,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating.  In 
Nymphcea  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  may  be 
distinctly  tracedi.  In  double  roses  the  precise  nature  of  this 
metamorphosis  is  shown  in  a  very  instructive  way.  If  any 
double  rose  is  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  petals 
which  are  next  the  stamens  contract  their  claw  into  the 
form  of  a  filament*  and  a  distortion  of  the  upper  part,  or 
limb,  also  takes  place ;  the  two  sides  become  memlnranous, 
and  put  on  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  anther ;  and  some- 
times the  perfect  lobe  of  an  anther  will  be  found  on  one 
side  of  a  petal,  and  the  half-formed,  mis-shapen  rudiment 
of  another  on  the  opposite  side.  In  Aquilegia  vulgaris  this 
transformation  is  still  more  curious,  but  equally  distinct : 
the  petals  of  that  plant  consist  of  a  long  sessile  purple  horn 
or  bag,  with  a  spreading  margin ;  while  the  stamens  con- 
sist of  a  slender  filament,  bearing  a  small  oblone,  two-celled, 
yellow  anther.  In  single  and  regularly-formed  flowers  no- 
thing can  be  more  unlike  than  the  petals  and  stamens ;  but 
in  double  flowers  the  transition  is  complete;  the  petals, 
which  first  begin  to  change,  provide  themselves  with  slender 
ungues  ;  the  next  contract  their  margin,  and  acquire  a  still 
longer  unguis ;  in  the  next  the  purple  margin  disappears 
enturely ;  two  yellow  lobes  Uke  the  cells  of  the  anther  take 
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its  place,  and  the  hom»  diminithed  in  sife,  no  longer  pro- 
ceeds from  the  base,  as  in  the  genuine  petal,  but  from  the 
•pex  of  tlie  now  filiform  unguis.  In  the  last  transition  the 
lobes  of  the  anther  are  more  fully  formed,  and  the  horn  it 
almost  contracted  within  the  dimensions  of  the  connective, 
retaining  however  its  purple  colour:  the  next  stage  is  the 
perfect  stamen.  The  conversion  of  stamens  into  green 
leaves  is  for  more  uncommon :  this  indeed  verv  rarely  oc- 
curs. It  was  seen  by  Roperin  the  Campanula  Rapunculus 
already  referred  to ;  and  Du  Petit  Thouars  found  the  sta- 
mens of  Brassica  napus  converted  into  branches  bearing 
vcrtieillate  leaves.  In  Plantago  major  and  Sieversia  mon- 
tana  permanent  instances  are  known  of  a  conversion  of  the 
stamens,  with  all  the  other  floral  organs,  into  leaves.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  stamens,  like  the  petals,  calyx,  and  brae 
tcBB,  are  merely  modified  leaves. 

The  disk  is  so  frequently  absent,  and  is  of  so  obscure  a 
nature,  that  few  morphologists  take  it  into  their  considera- 
tion. In  many  plants  it  consists  oT  a  mere  annular  fleshy 
ring  encompassing  the  base  of  the  ovary ;  in  others  it  forms 
a  sort  of  cup,  in  which  the  ovaries  are  enclosed,  as  in  cer- 
tain PoBonies,  and  it  very  ft-eauently  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  form  of  hvpogynous  glands  or  scales :  it  is  almost 
always  between  tlie  stamens  and  ]nalil.  That  it  is  not  an 
organ  of  a  distinct  nature  may  be  inferred  from  its  having 
no  existence  in  a  large  number  of  flowers ;  but  if  it  is  not  an 
organ  of  itself,  it  must  be  a  modification  of  something  else, 
and  in  that  view,  from  its  situation,  it  would  be  referrible 
either  to  the  stamens  or  pistil.  It  has  so  little  connection 
with  the  Iptter,  from  which  it  always  separates  at  maturity, 
that  it  can  scarcely  belong  to  it  With  the  stamens  it  has 
a  stronger  relation:  it  consists  of  the  same^ cellular  sub- 
stance as  the  connective  of  the  anthers,  is  veiy  often  of  the 
same  colour;  whenever  it  separates  into  what  are  called 
hypogynous  glands  or  scales,  these  always  alternate  with 
the  mnermost  series  of  stamens.  In  the  Pccony  the  disk 
may  in  some'  measure  be  compared  to  the  inner  row  of 
scales  which  exist  between  the  stamens  aud  pistil  of  the 
nearly-related  genus  Aquilegia.  Dunal  has  noticed  half 
the  disk  of  a  Cistus  bearing  stamens;  and  a  variety  of  in- 
stances may  be  adduced  of  an  insensible  gradation  ft'omthe 
stamens  to  the  most  rudimentary  state  ofthe  oi^n. 

The  fifth  and  last  series  ofthe  fiructiflcation  is  the  pistil. 
The  simple  pistil,  that  of  the  pea  for  instance,  consists  of  an 
ovary,  bearing  its  ovules  on  one  side  in  two  parallel  conti- 
guous rows,  and  at  its  upper  extremity  tapering  into  a  style, 
which  terminates  in  a  stigma.  If  thi?  organ  be  further  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  suture  running  down 
each  edge  from  the  style  to  the  base ;  it  will  be  also  seen 
that  tlie  ovules  are  attached  to  one  of  these  sutures,  and 
that  the  style  is  an  elongation  of  the  other:  further,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  two  sides  of  the  ovary  are  traversed 
by  veins  emanating  from  the  suture  that  terminates  in  the 
style,  and  that  these  veins  take  a  slightly  ascending  direc- 
tion towards  the  suture  which  bears  the  ovules.  Now  if, 
when  the  pod  of  the  pea  is  half  grown,  it  be  laid  open 
through  the  latter  suture,  all  these  circumstances  will  at 
that  time  be  distinctly  visible;  and  if  it  then  be  compared 
with  one  of  the  leaflets  of  tlic  plant,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  suture  that  bears  ovules  answers  to  the  two  edges  of  the 
leaf,  the  suture  without  ovules  to  the  midrib,  and  the  style 
to  the  mucro.  Hence  it  might,  without  further  evidence, 
be  suspected  that  the  ovarv  b  an  alteration  ofthe  leaf;  but 
if  the  mquiry  be  carried  nirthcr  in  other  plants,  this  sus- 
picion becomes  converted  into  certainty.  In  the  first  place, 
the  suture  without  ovules,  which  has  been  said  to  be  the 
midrib,  is  always  external  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  fructi- 
fication, as  would  be  the  case  with  the  midrib  of  a  leaf 
folded  up  and  terminating  the  fructification.  In  the  next 
place,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  the  pistil  con- 
verted either  into  petals  or  into  leaves.  Its  change  into 
petals  is  to  be  found  in  nuraerons  double  flowers,  as  for 
example  double  Narcissi,  Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis,  wall- 
flowers, ranunculuses,  saxifrages,  and  others.  These  how- 
ever only  bhow  its  tendency  to  revert  to  |)etals  as  the  repre- 
scutalivts  of  leaves.  Tlie  cases  of  its  reverting  to  other 
organs  are  much  more  instructive.  In  the  double  Ulex 
EuropiDus  the  ovary  is  extremely  like  one  ofthe  segments 
of  the  calyx;  its  ovuliferous  suture  is  not  closed;  in  the 
room  of  ovules  it  sometimes  bears  little  yellow  processes 
like  miniature  petals,  and  its  back  corresponds  to  what , 
would  be  the  back  of  the  calyx ;  no  style  or  stigma  is  visi*  I 


ble ;  sometimes  two  of  these  metimoiYbMsa  Ofvriss  m 
present:  in  that  ease  the  sotares  which  shouM  baaruirisi 


are  opposite  to  each  other,  juit  as  the  isflMcd  i 
two  opposite  leaves  would  bo.  In  Kerria  Japoaioa,  ^ 
is  only  known  in  our  gardens  in  a  double  stata,  tJM 
are  uniformly  little  miniature  leaves,  withsMtatadi 
corresponding  to  the  oruliferous  sutura  ol  tha  ovi 
an  elongated  point  representing  the  style ;  their  Ini 
occupied  by  other  tmialler  leaves.  Nothing  is  mera  m^ 
mon  among  roses  than  to  find  the  oraries  aoovartad  mu 
perfect  leaves ;  in  such  cases  the  margins  an^Miiilir  aasafi 
the  place  of  the  ovuliferous  suture,  and  the  ni4r»  dMt  «f 
the  sterile  suture.  But  the  ino«>t  instnistive  and  sacirfW 
tory  proof  of  the  pistil  being  merely  a  modified  leaf  ia  to  W 
found  in  the  common  dotuile  eherry  of  the  gardaiia.  I-. 
this  plant  the  place  of  the  ovary  is  usually  oeoupM  hj  a 
leaf  altogether  similar  to  those  of  the  branebas,  M  mutk 
smaller:  it  is  folded  together;  iu  margins  ara  siiaiB< 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  folding,  pla^  so  as  la  toodk 
each  other ;  and  they  occupy  the  place  of  the  ofiilifci^ai 
suture  of  a  real  pistil.  Tlia  midrib  of  this  leaf  uoiiaspaii 
to  the  station  of  the  sterile  suture  of  the  ovary,  and  m  ttot 
only  lengthened  into  a  process  representing  a  styla.  tat  is 
actually  terminated  by  a  stigma.  There  is  thus  a  gtaassi 
identity  of  function  between  the  pistil  and  tha  olfaar  aevMs 
of  the  ftiictification  than  would  at  first  ap|»ear  probdbU. 
The  pistil  is  seldom  indeed  found  conTertad  intostaMMM; 
but  it  often  takes  upon  itself  the  form  of  petals,  as  hasbaaa 
shown  above;  and  although  cases  aia  veiy  rare  of  ptmiit 
bearing  pollen,  yet  several  instances  are  known  of  avain 
being  borne  by  the  stamens.  This  occurs  eonlinoally  ka 
Sempervivum  tectorum. 

It  appears  then  that  there  is  not  only  a  eontlnoa«a  onia- 
temipted  passage  firoro  the  lea\'es  to  tha  bracts,  fiwai  btacii 
to  calyx,  from  calyx  to  corolla,  ftrom  oorella  to  staaMSiS^  aad 
from  stamens  to  pistil,  from  which  eiraomstaoae  alotia  the 
origin  of  all  these  organs  might  have  been  rcfcrrad  to  «Ih 
leaves,  but  that  there  is  also  a  continual  tendancy  on  tlv 
part  of  every  one  of  them  to  revert  to  tha  fbna  of  n  UmL 

The  pistil  in  a  state  of  composition  dilhrs  mueh  hm  m^ 
pearance  firom  its  simple  form.  At  saelkm  7S  of  li* 
MetamorphMe  der  Ptanxen  of  Ootbe,  ara  tha  MWam^ 
remarkable  words :—'  Keeping  in  view  tha  obsarvaliosM  that 
have  now  been  made,  there  wOl  be  nOidifllcQltj  in  < 
ing  the  leaf  in  the  seed-vassd,  notwithstanding  the  i 
structure  of  that  part  and  its  peculiar  combinationa.  _ 
the  pod  is  a  leaf  which  is  folaed  up  and  grown  tngsfhar  at 
its  edges,  and  the  capsule  consists  of  sesvral  laaena  gfwa 
together ;  and  the  compound  fruit  is  eomposad  of  aawraJ 
leaves  united  round  a  common  centra,  their  sadea  bvaar 
opened  so  as  to  form  a  communication  between  thaou  aaJ 
their  edges  adhering  together.  This  is  obnows  %%mm  cai»- 
sulos,  which,  when  ripe,  split  asunder,  at  whiah  tnaa  •»% 
portion  is  a  separate  pod.  It  is  also  shown  b^  difciiiit 
species  of  one  genus,  m  which  roodifieations  tmmt  of  «ha 


principle  on  which  their  fruit  is  formed :  for  insis 
capsules  of  Nigella  orientalis  consist  of  pods 
round  a  centre,  and  partially  united ;  in  Nigalk  < 
their  union  is  comnlete.* 

As  it  may  thus  be  proved  that  all  the  parta  of  a 
are  merely  modified  leaves,  tha  folloaring  proposatioos  »•« 
be  stated  to  constitute  the  basis  of  morphology  :-^ 

'  Every  flower,  with  its  peduncle  and  braetaolav  bastiy  \\^ 
development  of  a  flowar-bud,  and  flower-buda  hatny  altfr- 
gether  analogous  to  leaf-buds,  it  follows  as  a  aaaolUry.  t^t 
every  flower,  with  its  peduncle  and  braetaal«\  ia  n  ^v*-*- 
morphosed  branch. 

'  And  ftirther,  the  flowers  being  abortive  hmnnhas.  whiM- 
evcr  the  laws  are  of  the  arrangement  of  bianehoa  vttk  tw- 
#pect  to  each  other,  the  same  wul  ba  Ae  laws  of  tba  i 
ment  of  flowers  with  respect  to  each  other. 

'  In  consequence  of  a  flower  and  its  padnnelo 
branch  in  a  particular  states  tha  rudimentary  or  n 
phosed  leaves  which  constitute  brafitesi^  floral  anvwU 
se\e:«,  are  subject  to  exactiv  the  same  laws  of  an«i 
as  regularly  formed  leaves.  (Lindlaj^s  Ou$Hm0  ^  iA 
Principles  ^f  Bokmy,  edit. «.) 

Tlierefore  all  theories  of  structnio  ineonsistafnt  witla 
propositions  must  be  viekms. 

Ilie  reader  who  would  oocapy  himself  ftmhar  witk  tli« 
curious  subject,  nay  consult  Martlus's  adttion  of  tlH 
(Euvres   d'llitiwf  NalyreiU  de    Ooih%   Buk^    1«47  • 
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MiqueVa  CommentoHo  de  Organarum  in  Vegetabilihus 
Otiu  ei  Metomorphon,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1833 ;  and  Roper's 
Treatise  Db  Orgarni  Piantarum. 

Bngelmann  has  moreover  {De  Anthdyn  Prodromw)  at- 
templetl  to  classify  the  principal  aberrations  from  normal 
structure;  and  has  collected  a  very  considerable  number  of 
•aaeA  untkr  the  following  heads : — 

I.  Retrograde  metamorphosis  {Regreisus)t  when  organs 
a^fiume  the  state  of  some  of  those  on  the  outside  of  ihem,  as 
whea  carpels  ehange  to  stamens  or  petals,  hypogynous 
sosles  Co  siamens,  stamens  to  petals  or  sepals,  sepals  to 
ordinary  leaTes*  irregular  structure  to  regular,  and  the  like. 
1  Foliaceous  metamorphosis  {yiremsentia),  when  all  the 
parts  of  a  flower  assume  more  or  less  completely  the  state 
of  lesTes.  S^  Disunion  (Disfunctio),  when  the  parts  that 
usually  cohere  are  separated,  as  the  carpels  of  a  syncarpous 
pwlillam«  the  filaments  of  monadelphous  stamens,  the 
petals  of  a  monepetalous  corolla*  &c  4.  Dislocation  (Apos- 
lotu):  in  this  case  the  whorls  of  the  flower  are  broken  up 
b?  the  cKtensioa  of  the  axis.  6.  Viviparousness  {Dia- 
fjbytf'tK  when  the  ails  is  not  only  elongated,  but  continues 
u>  grow  and  fbrm  new  parts*  as  in  those  instances  where  one 
ilowtf  grows  from  within  another.  And,  finally,  6,  Pro- 
Ufetousness  (Eebiasiasu),  when  buds  are  developed  in  the 
axils  of  the  fh>ral  organs,  so  as  to  convert  a  simple  flower 
into  a  mass  of  inflorescence.  A  very  considerable  number 
of  instances  are  adduced  in  illustration  of  these  divisions, 
and  the  work  will  be  found  highly  useful  as  a  collection  of 
cunous  or  important  fkcts. 

MfiTAPHOR  (furttfopdt  literally  '  a  transference*),  a 
figure  of  speech  which  renders  the  subject  of  discourse 
ilriking,  by  the  aid  of  expressions  primarily  referring  to  other 
objects.  A  common  kind  of  metaphor  is  that  called  person i- 
ication,  where  inanimate  beings  are  represented  as  endowed 
vith  li^  and  even  with  feeUng,  reason,  &c,  as  *  the  fields  do 
Uogb  and  sing,' — 'stern  winter.*  If  this  kind  of  metaphor 
ipirttiialises  the  corporeal,  another  kind,  on  the  contrary,  em- 
Mies  the  spiritual,  as  '  the  star  of  renown* — '  the  pinnacle 
of  honour,'  and  so  on.  A  third  kind  is  little  else  than  a 
shorteiMd  simile,  two  objects  in  the  same  sphere  being 
brought  together,  only  on  account  of  their  resemblance.  To 
this  kind  belong  such  expressions  as  *  the  silver  moon' — '  the 
golden  sun^'  &e.,  where  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that '  silver' 
and  'moon*'  *gold'  and  'sun,'  are  connected  merely  on 
account  of  their  obvious  similarity  of  colour  and  brightness. 
The  or^^n  of  the  first  two  kinds  of  metaphor  is  not  so  appa- 
rent,  Ibr  tlwagh  they  likewise  express  a  similarity,  yet  the 
similarity  of  a  series  of  bodily  objects  to  a  series  of  objects 
met^y  of  the  mind,  where  there  can  of  necessity  be  no  sen- 
sible resemblance^  is  a  subject  for  psjchological  investiga- 
tjon.  The  application  of  certain  metaphors,  in  all  languages 
aud  among  all  people,  attracted  the  attention  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter«  who  remarked  that '  no  nation  called  error,  light, 
at  truths  darkness.'  If  we  attend  to  tho  state  of  language, 
«e  shall  find  thai  a  great  part  of  the  commonest  discourse 
K  couapoeed  of  metaphors  of  the  second  kind,  and  that 
aeeriy  all  words  expressing  mental  states,  operations,  and 
atfeotions  are  in  fiict  metaphorical.  Thus  we  say  every  day 
*  a  man  of  extended  views'—'  a  man  of  good  capacity,  acute 
iud^ment,'  &o.,  where  the  words  '  extended,' '  views,* '  capa- 
city,* *  acute,'  evidently  belonged  originally  to  material  ob- 
jects, but  have  been  applied  to  things  immaterial  by  meta- 
phors. The  eirenmstance  that  material  objects  are  more  ap- 
parsnt»  that  language  seems  primarily  to  have  them  for  its 
sole  objects,  and  that  when  a  higher  degree  of  reflection 
brings  with  it  objects  belonging  to  the  mind  alone,  nothing 
IS  Veit  but  to  ap^y  in  a  new  sense  the  words  already  fi>rmed, 
js  sufficient  to  explain  the  use  of  these  metaphors  eenerally. 
Bni  still  the  ftust  that  such  and  such  bodily  attributes  are 
nniirmaUy  predioated  of  such  and  such  spiritual  objects 
atoae^  may  still  Aimfeh  matter  fiir  consideration  to  the 
cunous  in  nsychologieal  speculatkm. 

METAPHYSICS,  a  name  originally  applied  to  those 
Woks  of  Aristotle  whieh  followed  his  *  Phvtics,'  and  which 
ktt  «dif ors  ealled  *  the  books  after  the  I^hysics '  {/urA  rd 
^vMod).  In  modem  times  the  word  has  been  variously 
mppUitdt  md  seems  to  assume  quite  a  distinct  meaning  as 
employed  by  different  authors.  With  the  Germans,  meta- 
^jr«i«s  is  a  science  purely  speetdative,  which  soars  beyond 
the  bounds  of  experience.  The  objects  of  this  science  are 
swpcfiensnal  ideas,  unattainable  by  experience,  and  the 
tlty  of  defining  the  word  lies  in  the  droumstanoe  that 


the  very  knowledge  of  the  ideas  sought  requires  some  pro- 
ficiency in  the  study.  Hence  to  one  altogether  unacquainted 
with  speculative  philosophy  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  word  *  metaphysics'  as  used  in  this 
sense.  The  very  possibility  of  a  science  beyond  experience 
has  been  denied  by  a  great  number  of  philosophers,  and 
many  works  called  metaphysical  should  rather  be  termed 
inquiries  into  the  possibility  of  metaphysics.  Tlius  Kanl*s 
celebrated  work,  the  Critik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  is  a  mere 
inquirv  into  the  possibility  of  a  theoretical  science  of  things 
beyond  experience,  which  terminates  with  a  denial  of  sudi 
possibility,  and  hence  some  modern  philosophers  have  con- 
sidered Kant  as  no  metaphysician,  but  as  a  critic  of  the 
mental  faculties,  whose  labours  were  to  be  the  precursors  of 
a  new  system  of  speculation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  work 
like  Spinoza's  *  Ethics*  is  purely  metaphysical.  He  assumes 
the  possibility  of  his  science,  and,  proceeding  from  a  number 
of  axioms,  speculates  accordingly.  Those  who  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  metaphysics  deny  even  the  right  to  assume  any 
axioms  as  applicable  to  a  sphere  beyond  experience:  and 
those  who  did  assume  them,  as  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and  Wolf, 
were  called  by  the  Kanlians  dogmatists,  in  opposition  to 
their  own  appellation  of  critics.  The  great  point  to  be  esta- 
blished prior  to  metaphysical  speculation  is  the  identity,  or 
at  least  the  necessary  concurrence,  of  thought  and  being. 
This  once  established,  speculative  inquiry  may  proceed,  as 
the  results  of  logical  investigation  must  in  such  a  case,  of 
course,  concur  with  the  nature  of  being  itself;  but  the 
sceptics  always  deny  the  right  of  assuming  such  identity 
or  concurrence,  while  on  the  other  hand  different  theories 
have  been  adopted  to  prove  them,  such  as  those  of  harmony 
between  body  and  spirit. — of  the  non-being  of  body  alto- 
gether, except  as  an  affectiou  of  spirit, — of  an  absolute 
identity  between  thought  and  being,  &c.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  observe  that  the  critical  ohilosophy,  whidli  assumes 
nothing  but  the  *  I'  or  *  ego,'  and  the  laws  of  thought  (Fichte 
deducing  even  the  latter  from  the  axiom,  *  I  am  T),  has 
Descartes  for  its  author,  whose  *  Cog:ito,  ergo  sum,'  lies  at 
the  basis  of  most  modern  systems.    [Ukscartes.] 

In  England,  the  word  metaphysics  is  usually  applied  to 
denote  tho  philosophy  of  mind,  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  matter.  This  science  treats  of  the  association  of  ideas, 
memory,  and  various  phenomena  of  mind ;  and  as  it  consists 
merely  in  collecting  facts  and  making  inductions  like  any 
other  experimental  science,  its  possibility  is  no  more  ques- 
tionable than  that  of  chemistry  or  electricity.  However, 
Locko's  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,'  as  a  denial 
of  any  source  of  knowledge  other  than  experience,  may  be 
put  at  the  side  of  Kant's  *  Critik,'  as  containing  inquiries  of 
a  similar  nature,  though  the  results  be  difierent;  Berkeley's 
*  Idealism*  may  be  compared  with  the  '  Wissenschaftslehre* 
of  Fichte.  and  the  common-sense  theory  of  Roid  with  the 
views  of  Jacobi.  The  philosophy  of  mind  as  an  experimental 
science  has  been  chiefly  treated  by  the  modern  Scotch  phi* 
losophers. 

METASTA'SIO,  PIETRO,  was  bom  at  Rome,  on  the 
6ih  of  January,  1698.  His  father,  once  an  opulent  citizen 
of  Assisi,  afterwards  a  soldier,  then  an  amanuensis,  and 
finally  a  small  pastrycook  at  Rome,  was  enabled,  by  the 
profits  of  his  trado,  to  place  his  son  at  a  little  grammar- 
school,  where  he  soon  displayed  that  talent  for  poetry 
which  so  highly  distinguished  him  in  after-life.  Before  he 
was  ten  years  old,  says  his  biographer.  Dr.  Biu*ney,  he 
could  make  yerses  on  any  subject,  and  it  was  no  unusual 
sight  to  see  his  father's  porch  surrounded  in  the  evening, 
after  school  hours,  by  groups  listening  to  the  poesy  of  a  child. 
During  one  of  these  tuneful  fits,  the  celebrated  lawyer  and 
critic  Gravina  happened  to  pass  by,  and  was  forcibly  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  talent  displayed  by  the  youthful  im- 
provvisatore.  He  offered  the  young  poet  money,  which  was 
refused  in  a  manner  so  firm,  yet  so  polite,  that  Gravina's 
admiration  of  him  was  increased,  and  he  instantly  formed 
the  resolution  of  adopting  him.  Tho  father,  Felice  Tra- 
passi,  willingly  consented  and  the  next  morning  Pietro 
was  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  pstron,  who  changed  his 
name  to  Metastasio  (Mcratfra<rtc,  mutatio,  a  changing),  a 
term  expressing  his  situation  by  adoption. 

Gravina  immediately  determined  to  educate  his  charge 
for  the  professbn  of  the  law,  wishing  rather  that  he  should 
become  an  orator  than  a  poet,  well  knowing  that  the  former 
profession  leads  to  fortune,  and  the  latter,  most  commonly, 
to  empty  fiime.    He  nevertheless  caused  him  to  study  tht 
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tkitient  poeU,  in  wliicb  pursuit  hit  ardour  and  tucoeM  were 
so  (C^eat,  that  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  produced  his 
tragedy  Oiuitino,  written  after  the  Greek  models.  His 
patron  now  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged  his  deyotton 
to  the  muses;  and  when  Metastasio  had  reached  his 
eighteenth  year,  Gravina  accompanied  him  to  Naples,  that 
he  might  meet  and  sing  with  the  most  eminent  improvfi- 
tatori  of*  the  day.  He  became  a  universal  favourite.  The 
harmony  of  his  verse,  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  elocu- 
tion, and  the  expressiveness  of  his  countenance,  were  the 
topics  of  all  conversations.  Still  he  continued  to  study  the 
law ;  and,  to  secure  an  opening  into  the  onl^  other  road  to 
preferment,  entered  into  a  minor  order  of  pnesthood. 

Within  two  years  after  his  arrival  at  Naples,  his  patron 
died,  and  Metastasio  mourned  his  loss  like  an  affecUonate 
son.    By  Gravina's  will  he  became  sole  possessor  of  all  his 

firoperty,  consisting  of  15,000  crowns,  a  fine  library,  and  a 
ittfe  esUte  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  But  such  was  the 
generosity,  not  to  call  it  by  a  harsher  name,  of  the  poet's 
disposition,  that,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  all  that 
remained  to  him  of  this  property  was  the  small  landed 
esUte.  He  now  applied  to  the  law,  and  during  a  whole 
year  was  most  assiauous  in  his  studies  under  Paelietti,  a 
mortal  enemy  to  the  muses.  But  at  the  end  of  Aat  time 
he  was  again  attracted  to  his  poetic  pursuits,  and  produced 
an  Epithalamium,  at  the  request  of  the  Countess  of 
Althau,  who  likewise  prevailed  on  him  to  write  the  drama 
Endimione.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples, 
he  next  produced  Gli  Orti  Esperidi  {the  Gardens  qf  the 
Hesperidei),  and  then  Angelica,  the  plot  from  Ariosto. 
The  former  of  the  two  was  most  successful,  and  especially 
admired  by  Signora  Bulgarini,  better  known  as  the 
JRomanina,  She  was  the  first  singer  of  her  day,  and  per- 
formed the  part  of  Venue  in  the  favoured  opera.  Such 
were  her  admiration  and  esteem  for  the  author,  that  she  per- 
suaded him  to  renounce  the  law,  to  take  up  his  abode  under 
her  husband's  roof,  and  to  dedicate  the  whole  of  his 
energies  and  time  to  the  muses  and  to  friendship.  Feeble 
was  the  struggle  between  Paglietti  and  the  Roman ina :  he 
acceded  to  the  tempting  proposal,  and  henceforward 

*  ApoUo  beat  Ma'am  Themia  hollow/ 

Hts  Didone  Abbandonata  was  written  at  the  request  of 
his  female  friend,  to  whom,  it  has  been  surmised,  the  poet 
is  indebted  for  some  of  the  finest  dramatic  incidents.  Such 
was  the  celebrity  of  this  drama,  that  it  was  set  by  all  the 
great  Italian  composers  of  that  period,  and  not  only  esta- 
blished the  author's  fame,  but  brought  him  a  large  pecuniary 
recompense.  In  1727  he  accompanied  the  Romanina  to 
Rome,  where  he  produced  his  Sendramide,  Ezio,  Alee- 
eandro  neW  Indie,  Catone  in  Utiea,  and  the  opera  so  well 
known  by  our  Bnelish  version  of  it,  Artaeerse.  But  praise 
was  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reward  he  reaped  from  his 
labours  in  the  pope's  dominions. 

In  the  year  1 72*J  Metastasio  received  an  invitation  Arom 
the  court  of  Vienna,  whither  he  repaired,  and  became  the 
successor  of  Apostolo  Zeno,  the  Imperial  laureate.  This 
appointment  was  rendered  more  gratifying  to  him,  at  it  was 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  Zeno  himself,  who  had 
lonjo;  enioyed  the  office,  and  had  written  a  vast  number  of 
lyrical  dramas,  among  which  are  many  of  the  best  that  the 
Italian  lan^age  can  boast  [ZxNO.]  The  stipend  assigned 
to  Metastasio  was  considerable  for  that  time— 3000  florins 
was  then  a  large  salary ;  and  other  advantages  were  added. 
This  came  rather  opportunely,  for  at  Rome  ne  had  suffered 
much  fh>m  the  slendemess  of  his  income,  and  was  often 
indebted  to  his  friend  for  assistance.  To  her,  when  be 
left  Italy,  he  entrusted  his  affairs,  and  deposited  with  her 
a  small  sum  for  the  temporary  support  of  bis  father,  till  he 
could  make  an  arrangement  of  a  permanent  kind.  His 
reception  by  Charles  VI.  was  most  gratifying,  and  pro- 
xnise'l  everything  for  the  future,  a  promise  not  disap- 
pointed. During  the  succeeding  three  years,  his  corre- 
spondence with  bis  *  inestimable  counsellor  and  fHend' 
amounts  almost  to  an  autobiographv ;  but  in  1 734  he  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  lots  by  her  o^th,  who  to  the  last 
proved  the  sincerity  of  her  attachment  by  bequeathing  to 
turn,  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  the  whole  of  her 
property,  amounting  to  25,000  crowns.  Metastasio  however, 
guided  in  this  instance,  at  he  was  in  every  other,  by  the 
striotett  rulet  of  honour,  declined  to  derive  any  advantage 
fron  iIm  wHl  10  ganerootly  made  in  hit  fitvour,  and  imme- 


diately trantfened  to  the  'hntbaod  all  nshl  lo  tbt  atfw* 
tionary  pronerty.  What  may  have  been  tlie  oatOM  ml  ths 
connection  between  the  poet  and  Signota  Bulgami  <or  tW 
Romanina),  it  it  now  impostible  to  tay.  From  MdatteMs't 
letter  to  the  husband  on  the  death  of  hit  wife«  the  aonw 
expressed  is  in  a  tone  of  candour  which  looks  at  if  then 
had  been  nothing  to  conceal  or  ditguise.  He  aaya.  *  I  katv 
not  how  to  begin  this  letter.  The  tidings  are  to  intolcnbU 
to  me  on  many  aocountt,  that  I  can  oevite  no  mraas  it 
diminish  the  acutenett  of  my  tuflehngt;  therafim  1  mat 
you  will  not  aocute  me  of  want  of  IMing  if  I  am  tmtUt 
to  tuggett  to  you  tny  oontolation  lor  your  lots,  at  1  httt 
hitherto  been  totally  unecjual  to  fimunf  any  for  mjteiL* 
At  what  age  the  lady  died  it  unknown,  bat  at  Um  waa  §m 
singer  at  Genoa  in  1712,  it  is  likely  that  aba  wat  Bodi  tW 
senior  of  her  friend. 

Metastasio's  mode  of  life,iyom  his  fint  settling  in  Vi 
till  the  moment  of  hit  death,  wat  that  of  a  poet  aad 
letters,  who  devoted  hit  time  and  thougbtt  to  the 
general  literature,  and  to  the  conversation  of  penoi 
or  lest  connected  with  hit  pursuits.  In  1 733  ne  prodvesd, 
among  other  pieces,  VOlimpiadet  which  tha  Ita&aikt  d»- 
tinguish  as  il  divino,  and  his  very  popular  ransooetla.  Im 
Liberid,  For  the  emperor's  birth-day  in  1734  be  wroCa  the 
noble  opera,  so  well  known  in  evwr  part  of  Burupe,  £m 
Ctemenza  di  Tito,  which  was  set  by  the  Imperial  rompoxr. 
Caldara,  but  not  a  vestige  of  the  music  remains.  The  saias 
drama  however  was  in  1 790  chosen  by  Mosart«  whose  iiitc« 
notes  have  assisted  in  bestowing  on  it  immortality.  It  it 
not  imwortby  of  remark,  that  though  all  the  poct*s  opvrct 
were  set  as  soon  as  written,  yet  not  even  a  single  piecv  U 
the  original  miuic  is  now  known,  or,  we  believe,  to  be  ibuU, 
except  perhaps  in  the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna.      • 

He  continued  supplying  the  court  with  lyric  dramM  and 
oratorios,  and  also  employed  himself  in  the  productioo  of 
various  detached  pieces  of  poetry,  till  the  >ear  1740,  whca 
the  death  of  the  emperor  brought  on  the  long  and  dev^oat' 
ing  war  in  Germany,  and  this  led  to  the  cloaing  .of  th« 
theatre,  for  which  he  had  so  successfully  laboured.  H* 
now  employed  his  pen  in  translating  into  blank-vcrae  tbt 
Are  Poetica  of  Horace,  together  with  one  of  hit  SatuM 
and  Epistles,  and  Juvenal's  third  Satire.  He  likewbe  wrote 
notes  on  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  translated  a  portion  of 
Ari:»totle's  *  Poetic,'  adding  a  very  learned,  lominoot,  aad 
ingeniout  commentary,  which  appeared  in  print  after  k» 
decease.  But  tliough  his  dramatic  labours  for  the  Impinal 
city  were  suspende«l,  he  produced  in  1744  Antigoma  ftr 
the  court  of  Dresden,  and  IpenQestra  in  the  tana  y««. 
Hit  health  however  appears  now  to  have  suffered  f^oaa  the 
anxieties  occasioned  by  the  long  war,  and  be  «niertai»c4 
serious  thoughts  of  hastening  back  to  Rome ;  but  the  rrtara 
of  peace  operated  on  him  like  a  charm ;  it  rvuMnad  tW 
nervous  disease  which  had  hung  on  him,  it  mtocvd  hn 
wonted  tranquillity,  and  in  1761  he  wrote  //  Re  Paetorv  fur 
the  ladies  of  the  Imperial  court,  by  whom  it  was  pcHboBcd, 
and  the  *  bold  sentiments  on  the  du^  of  sovereigns,  wlurk 
he  ventured  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  ebaracters»  <U 
eaual  honour.  Dr.  Burney  remarks,  to  hit  Imperial  pfttroat. 
wno  could  litten  to  them  with  pleature,  and  to  the  bsartat* 
who  had  the  courage  to  preach  them.'  Hit  Ittt  drama  «»* 
//  Ruggiero,  performed  m  1771  at  Milan,  on  the  mMTximge 
of  the  archduke  Ferdinand 

Of  Metattasio't  teven  tacred  diamat,  or  or«toriot»  L» 
Faeeione^  La  Morte  d*Abel,  and  Jeacco  art  best  ktMrum; 
but  all  of  them,  Caltabigi  juttly  obterret,  are  as  perfect  m 
this  kind  of  composition  will  allow.  Of  hit  caatataa.  La 
Primavera,  La  Libertd^  and  La  Partetua  are  tJiniJ 
by  all  who  have  any  aojuaintance  with  Italian  poetry.  H» 
occational  short  dramatic  pieces,  tonnett,  and  other  mitoel- 
laniesare  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here;  •,tatmi^m 
raisonne  of  them  is  given  in  the  work  whcoioa  we  Ik%w 
drawn  most  of  our  materials  lor  the  foregoing  portion  of  du* 
article.    (Dr.  Bumey's  Memoire  qfMetatUmo^ 

One  of  the  occupations  of  the  poet  when  foi*  i 


years  was  the  nreparing  corrected  copiea  for  the 

cent  edition  of  his  works  printed  at  Pana  in  1 7B9. 

may  be  considered  his  last  labour.    On  the  ftnt  of  Apv^ 

1 782,  he  was  attacked  by  svmptomt  of  fov«r^    ' 

hit  a^  and  on  the  12th  he  expired.    Hit  r 

depotited  in  the  chuich  of  SL  Michael  at  Vienuk.      Hm 

property,  contitting  of  a  well  ftimithed  houte,  eairiafc  ^nr  , 

many  princely  present^  an  ampU  Ubrwy,  nod  I3».>x 
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floriwi»  lie  beqoMthed  to  the  soil  of  his'old  fHend  Signor 
Martinetz,  wnose  house  was  his  first  ahode  in  Germany : 
but  from  Uiis  sum  were  to  be  deducted  20,000  florins  for  each 
ef  the  execatar*8  sisters,  and  3000  for  each  of  his  younger 
brothers. 

The  genius  of  Metastasio,  says  Arteaga,  '  may  be  com- 
|«red  to  the  goddess  Chloris  of  the  Greeks,  who,  in  flying 
through  the  air,  scattered  roses  wherever  she  went.*  He 
did  indeed  ornament  and  cast  a  fragrance  on  whatever  he 
touched.  His  reputation  soon  obscured  that  of  Apostolo 
Zcpo,  W.  Schlegel  observes,  because,  having  the  same 
object  in  view,  be  showed  more  flexible  talent,  and  knew 
better  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  views  and  means  of  the 
oomposer.  A  perfect  puritv  of  diction,  adds  the  same  acute 
critic,  a  grace  and  unalloyed  delicacy,  have  rendered  Metas- 
tasio,  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  a  classic  author,  the 
Racine  of  Italy.  Hib  has  above  all  a  ravishing  softness  in 
his  verses  designed  for  music.  Perhaps  no  poet  ever  pos- 
sessed in  4he  same  degree  the  gift  of  compressing  in  a  short 
space  situations  so  pathetic,  so  touching.  It  is  said  of  him, 
hy  Schlegel,  that  in  order  not  to  endanger  his  originality, 
he  carefmly  abstained  from  reading  the  cbefa-d*(suvre  of 
the  French  stage.  However  this  may  be,  wu  will  add,  that 
in  all  his  works  it  is  clear  that  he  was  no  imitator :  his  style, 
his  cfaasteness,  his  tenderness,  were  his  own.  In  deep 
tragedy  he  ooukl  not  excel ;  he  had  not  the  power  to  wring 
the  heart ;  his  life  was  too  serene,  he  was  too  happy  in 
himself  to  imagine  scenes  of  bitter  anguish,  of  complicated 
misery ;  but  in  depicting  gentle  grief,  that  grief  which  does 
not  pasK  the  confines  of  reason,  he  has  no  superior.  He  has 
been  described  as,  par  excellence,  the  poet  of  love,  but  Jiis 
most  passionate  expressions  never  are  sullied  by  the  slightest 
breathmg  of  indelicacy.  His  morality  is  unimpeachable,  is 
exempla^.  In  all  hui  works  he  stands  high ;  in  his  operas 
be  is  unrivalled. 
METATARSUS.  [Skeleton.] 
METBLLI,  a  distinguished  fkmily  of  the  CsDcilian  gene 
in  antient  Rome.    Those  most  worthy  of  notice  are — 

1.  Q.  CncDius  MetellusMacedonicus,  who  was  sent  when 
|>retor(B.c.  148)  into  Macedonia  against  Andriscus,  who 
pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Perseus,  the  last  kine  of  Mace- 
donia, and  who  had  excited  a  revolt  against  the  Romans. 
In  this  war  Andriscus  was  defbated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Metellos.  (liVn  Epit,  50  ;  Pans.,  viL  13,  1 ;  Butrop.,  iv. 
13.) 

In  bjc  146,  MetelluB  defeated  the  Achseans  nearThermo- 
pylflBy  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  obtained  a  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  his  conquest  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.,  Epit^  52.)  Me- 
tellus,  in  his  consulship,  B.C.  143,  was  sent  into  Spain  to 
appose  Yiriathus,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Lnsitania,  and  had  defeated  successively  the  proetors  Ve- 
tiliQs  and  Plautius.  Metellus  remained  in  Spain  two  years, 
aD<i  obtained  several  victories,  but  was  succeeded  in  the 
eomtnand,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  by  Q.  Pompeius. 
(Liv^  BffiU  52,  53;  Val.  Max.,  iii.  2,  21 ;  vii.  4,  5;  ix.  3, 
7  ;  Appian,  Iber^  76 ;  Butrop.,  iv.  16.) 

I>uring  the  censorship  of  Metellus  and  Q.  Pompeius, 
BC  131,  it  was  decreed  tnat  all  citizens  should  be  obliged 
to  marry.  The  oration  which  Metellus  delivered  on  this 
suhjeet  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Livy,  and  is  referred  to  by 
Svietcoius  (Liv^  Epit,,  59  ;  Suet.,  Octav.,  89.)  We  are  told 
hy  Liry  and  Pliny  that  when  Metellus  was  returning  one 
dmy  from  the  Campus  Martins,  he  was  seized  by  command 
of  C.  Attinius  Labeo,  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  whom  he  had 
in  bis  censorship  expelled  from  the  senate,  and  dragged 
to  the  Tarpeian  rock;  and  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
dilBculty  that  his  friends  were  enabled  to  preserve  his 
hie  by  obtaining  another  tribune  to  put  his  veto  upon  the 
order  of  Attinius.  (Liv.,  Epit,  59 ;  Plin.,  Hiet.  Nat,, 
TiL  45.) 

Pliny  reiers  to  Metellus  as  an  extraordinary  example  of 
human  happiness.  *  For  besides  the  possession  of  the 
highest  dignities,'  says  Pliny.  *  and  having  obtained  a  sur- 
nmMMtm  from  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  he  was  carried  to  the 
fotsaral  pOe  by  four  sons,  of  whom  one  had  been  prstor, 
cliree  had  been  consals.  two  had  enjoyed  a  triumph,  and 
Qom  had  been  censor.'    (Hist  Nai.,  vii.  45.) 

:2.  Quintus  Csacilius  Metellus  Numidicus  derived  his 
^ttmr  coznomen  or  surname  from  his  victories  in  Numidia, 
v^btCber  be  was  sent  in  his  consulship,  B.C.  109,  in  order  to 
appose  Jogmrtha.  He  remained  in  Numidia,  b.c.  108,  as 
proconsul ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he 
fluperseded  in  the  command  by  Marius,  who  had  for- 
P.  C^  No.  929. 


merly  been  his  legalus,  or  lieutenant-general.  On  his  re« 
turn  to  Rome,  Metullus  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
(Sallust,  Bell,  Jugurih. ;  Veil.,  ii.  11;  Eutropn  iv.  27 ;  Liv., 

£j!>..65.)      [JUGURTHA.]  • 

Metellus  was  censor  b.c.  102.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  civil  commotions  of  his  time,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  supporters  of  the  aristocratical  party.  In.  b.c.  100 
he  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile  in  consequence  of  opposing 
the  measures  of  the  tribune  Satuminus ;  but  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  latter,  Metellus  was  recalled  from  exile  in  the 
following  year.    [Marius.] 

3.  Q.  Csecilius  Metellus  Pius,  son  of  Numidicus,  belonged 
to  the  same  political  party  as  his  father,  and  supported  Sulla 
in  his  contest  with  Marius.  Metellus  received  especial 
marks  of  favour  from  Sulla,  and  was  consul  with  him,  b.c. 
80.  In  B.C.  78  Metdlus  was  sent  against  Sertorius  in 
Spain,  where  he  appears  to  have  remained  till  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  in  b.c  72.  From  the  year  76  Pompey  was 
his  colleague  in  the  command ;  and  they  triumphed  together 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  [Sertorius.]  (Veil.,  ii.  30;  Eutrop., 
vi.  5 ;  Plut.,  Pomp,)  Metellus  was  Pontifex  Maximus ;  and 
on  his  death,  b.c.  63,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  he  was 
succeeded  in  that  dignity  by  Julius  Ceosar. 

METEMPSYCHCySIS  (fur€fiy^vx^<nc\  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  the  passage  or  transmigration  of 
souls,  forms  a  part  of  the  philosophical  or  religious  belief 
of  many  nations.  The  Hindus  believe  that  the  souls  of 
men  pass  after  death  into  different  bodies,  either  of  men  or 
animals,  unless  an  individual  has  lived  a  roost  holy  and  re- 
ligious life;  in  which  case  his  soul  is  absorbed  into  the 
divine  essence.  'The  soul  passes  from  one  state  to  another 
invested  with  a  subtile  frame  consisting  of  elementary  par- 
ticles, the  seed  or  rudiment  of  a  grosser  body.  Departing 
Arom  that  which  it  occupied,  it  ascends  to  the  moon,  where, 
clothed  with  an  aqueous  form,  it  experiences  the  recom- 
pense of  its  works ;  and  whence  it  returns  to  occupy  a  new 
body  with  resulting  influence  of  its  former  deeds.  But  he 
who  has  attained  the  true  knowledge  of  God  does  not  pass 
through  the  same  stages  of  retreat,  but  proceeds  directly  to 
reunion  with  the  Supreme  Being,  with  which  he  is  identi- 
fied, as  a  river  at  its  confluence  with  the  sea  merges 
therein  altogether.  His  vital  faculties  and  the  elements  of 
which  his  body  consists  are  absorbed  completely  and  abso- 
lutely; both  name  and  form  cease;  and  he  becomes  im- 
mortal without  parts  or  members.' 

(•  Extracts  from  the  Brahma-eutras,  or  Aphorisms  on  the 
Vedanta  doctrine,  by  BSdarftyana,'  translated  by  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  in  Trans,  of  the  Roy,  As.  Soc,  vol.  ii^) 

The  migration  of  souls  from  ono  body  to  another  also 
formed,  as  is  well  known,  a  leading  feature  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  maintained 
by  Plato,  although  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  opinions  of  Plato  on  this  subject.  Tliis  doctrine 
was  also  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  religious  system.  The 
Egyptians,  says  Herodotus  (li.  123).  are  the  first  who  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  As  soon  as  the  body 
begins  to  decay,  the  soul  passes  fh)m  one  animal  to  another ; 
and  when  it  has  passed  through  the  forms  of  all  animals, 
terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  winged,  it  again  enters  a  human 
form.  This  period  of  transmigration  is  completed  in  3000 
years.  Some  of  the  Greeks,  he  adds,  both  in  early  times 
and  more  recently,  have  maintained  this  doctrine  and 
claimed  it  as  their  own;  and  though  he  could  mention 
names,  he  declines  to  do  so. 

METEOROLOGY,  in  its  extended  sense,  embraces  all 
physical  causes  which  afFect  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  or 
are  affect^  by  it.  Hence  it  is  connected  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  heat  and  cold,  dew,  rain,  hail  and  snow,  clouds, 
winds,  aurone  boreales,  haloes,  parhelia,  &c.  The  sense  in 
which  Aristotle  (McrtajpoXoyuca,  i.)  uses  the  term  is  still 
more  extensive,  comprehending,  in  addition  to  what  are  now 
called  meteors,  every  aflcction  (irrf^oc)  common  to  the  air 
and  water,  with  the  characters  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  their  affections,  as  winds  and  earthquakes,  and 
everything  incident  to  such  kinds  of  motion. 

Our  first  inquiry  shall  be,  what  is  the  nature  and  what 
the  probable  extent  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere?  Essen- 
tial as  it  is  both  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  to  the  distri- 
bution of  heat,  and  to  various  modifications  of  light,  the 
knowledge  of  its  nature  and  composition  is  eminently  use- 
ful. The  air,  though  composed  of  several  elastic  fluids, 
obeys  the  same  laws  to  which  they  are  individually  sub- 
ject, namely,  its  elasticity  and  density  at  a  given  temperature 
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aio  pfoporiion»l  to  tba  preMure  which  it  siutniiu,  tnd  for 
f  very  aagreo  of  the  centigrade  thennometer  under  a  given 
pretsura  it  expands  J|  of  its  volume  at  the  temperature 
sero.  Hence  if  itt  density  he  represented  by  i  and  its 
temperature  by  /  (in  centigrade  degrees),  its  eUistic  force 
vill  be  proportional  to  (1  +a/) .  I  (where  a  represents  the 
decimal  *  00376)  as  well  as  the  pressure  sustained.  Lastly, 
the  pressure  is  equsl  to  the  weight  of  a  vertical  column  of 
atmosphere,  having  the  portion  pressed  on  a<  a  base,  and 
extenaing  upwards  to  its  extreme  limit 

According  to  Dalton's  views,  the  various  constituent 
gases  constituting  the  air  are  not  chemically  combined  bv 
the  law  of  definite  proportions,  but  only  mechanically  mixed, 
co-existing  in  the  same  space,  and  producing  by  the  sum  of 
their  independent  pressures  the  elevation  of  the  mercury  in 
the  barometric  tube:  an  ingenious  theory,  which  however 
appears  open  to  objections  from  the  known  laws  of  the 
specific  gravities  of  fluids. 

We  have  seen  that  heat  increases  the  elastic  power  of 
air,  and  hcnoe  the  equilibrium  of  a  mass  of  air  unequally 
heated  is  constantly  disturbed.  The  currents  uf  warm  and 
cold  air  chango  places,  the  cold  air  moving  to  the  warm 
region,  and  thence,  when  warmod,  repeating  the  courso  of 
the  previous  warm  air.  Thus  the  atmosphere  is  a  great 
agent  in  tending  to  equali;ie  the  mean  temperatures  of 
climates  in  various  latitudes.  Besides,  the  aerial  currents 
are  vehicles  for  the  transfer  of  clouds,  for  producing  elec- 
trical discharges,  for  clearing  away  malaria,  and  are  turned 
by  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  promote  his  industry  and  extend  ' 
his  knowledge  of  the  globe  which  he  inhabits. 

The  atmosphere,  considered  as  a  transparent  medium, 
has  also  great  effects  on  hgbt  by  its  refractive  power,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  aqueous  masses  it  contains.  Hence 
arises  twilight,  which  miti{[ates  the  transition  of  day  to 
night,  and  from  the  duration  of  which  it  is  easy  for  the 
astronomer  to  compute  that  altitude  of  the  atmosphere  at 
which  it  ceases  to  act  sensibly  on  light,  either  hota  its  total 
absence  or  extreme  tenuity.  This  altitude  is  from  forty  to 
fifty  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Again,  by  the  refrao* 
live  power  of  the  atmosphere  distant  terrestrial  objects  are 
elevated  to  the  view  when  the  spherical  curvature  of  the 
earth  would  otherwise  have  caused  their  concealment; 
various  optical  illusions,  as  the  mirage,  fata  morgana,  &e., 
are  all  easily  explained  from  tho  same  refractive  power 
under  peculiar  circumstances  of  temperature.  Bv  this 
medium  sound  is  conveyed  and  odours  are  disseminatea ;  the 
clouds  which  float  in  it  soften  tho  direct  glare  of  the  solar 
beams,  and  its  aqueous  particles,  fluid  or  frozen,  produce 
the  beautiful  phenomena  of  halos,  rainbows,  false  suns,  &c. 
Its  greater  specific  gravity  elevates  the  balloon,  by  means  of 
which  the  nature  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  air  mav  be 
ascertained,  and  the  barometric  elevation  and  temperature 
observed,  which  furnish  data  for  calculating  the  physical 
limits  of  the  atmosphere. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  atmosphere,  we  may 
consider  it  under  two  points  of  view:  flrst,  the  extreme 
limits  to  which  it  is  possible  for  it  to  extend,  considered 
mathematically  as  a  mass  rotating  round  the  terrestrial  axis 
in  the  same  time ;  secondly,  the  much  narrower  physical 
limits  founded  on  its  nature  as  an  elastic  fluid,  and  having 
regard  to  the  great  diminution  of  temperature  at  high 
altitudes. 

Any  particle  of  the  revolving  atmosphere  is  acted  on  by 
two  forces,  namely,  gravitv,  which  is  directed  nearly  to  the 
centre  of  the  eartn,  and  the  centrifugal  force  produced  by 
rotation,  which  is  directed  according  to  the  line  by  which 
that  point  is  orthomphioally  projected  on  the  earth's  axis, 
and  tends  directly  nwm  that  axis.  The  former  force  varies 
inversely  as  the  iqiure  of  the  distance  from  the  earth's 
centre;  the  tatter,  directly  as  its  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  earth's  axis.  At  any  point  taken  in  the  external 
surfiMe  of  the  atmosuhere,  the  resultant  arising  from  both 
fortes  must  be  normal  to  that  surtkce,  in  order  that  its  form 
may  be  permanent  At  the  terrestrial  equator  the  imtio  of 
these  two  forces  is  known ;  as  we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere 
•long  tn  equatorial  radius  ptx>diu;ed,  gravity  diminiabea 
and  oentriAigal  foree  inonasea»  both  in  this  iRstanee  being 
directly  opposite:  hence  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  distance 
of  a  point  in  that  radius  where  the  two  forces  are  exactly 
equal.  Beyond  that  point  the  centrifugal  force  predomi- 
nates, and  no  particle  there  situated  could  remain  attached 
to  our  atmosphere,  revolving  with  the  earth  both  in  its 
diUTMl  and  orbital  motioos. 


The  above  pomt  therefore  defines  tlMextreme  limit  to  vkM 
it  is  poaibU  for  our  atmoaphere  to  extend,  and  wksek  is  at 
a  distance  of  about  S^OOO  miles  from  the  oentre,  th^^gb  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  it  miut  extend  se  for.  Oib«r 
data  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  actual  exteol;  tv 
instance,  the  height  of  the  barooMter  at  the  surfoee  %d  iht 
sea,  and  the  law  of  the  diminution  of  temperature  w  tk« 
upper  strata  of  the  air.  The  figure  of  the  extreoso  surface 
can  however  be  determined  from  these  considcratioM^  wHiHi 
is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid  flattened  at  the  polea,  and  la 
which  the  polar  axis  is  to  the  equatorial  in  the  raiw  «f 
3  to  3. 

As  the  phenomenon  of  twilight  indicates  an  extnrme  de- 
gree of  rarefoction  in  the  atmosphere  at  an  iiKDCHid«rsWW 
altitude  above  the  earth  s  surface,  we  shall  now  r%Mtm4tt 
some  of  the  physical  causes  which  demonstrate  that  the 
acttutl  limits  of  that  fluid  are  much  mure  contraeied  tbaa 
the  extreme  possible  limits  given  above. 

Representing  by  p,  ^,  and  i  respectively,  the  preaswrt. 
density,  and  temperature  of  tho  air  at  the  surfo«e  uf  Vm 
earth,  and  by  p',  i\  and  i\  like  quantities  for  a  porlson  sf 
air  at  a  certain  elevation,  it  follows  from  tho  georral  lavs 

of  gaseous  bodies  that  ~  =  {\~irSJT7'  ^^'^  fi  npnmbH 

tlie  fraction  Jr  Now  the  pressure  measures  the  elastic  fmre 
of  the  aiirial  particles :  this  elasticity  cannot  become  nega- 
tive, and  ceases  to  exist  when  //s=  0,  which  may  hnfpcw 
either  because  (1  -f  ^  I')  xc  0,  or  ^^  s  0.  This  last  sofposi- 
tion  would  bring  us  to  the  ooi^sideration  of  the  math—wsu- 
cal  limits  above  treated  on ;  the  former,  to  the  pbTsieal  ba4s 
depending  on  the  decrease  of  temperature  at  bi|^  altitiHW*. 
henoi   the  air  ceases  to  be  an  elaatie  fluid  wbca  /m 

I  800 

-  ^  =-  —  =  -  ^ncf  centigrade.    Now  tke  law  of  the 

decrement  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere  proceeds  m  •  pio- 
gression  quicker  than  an  arithmetical,  and  as  the  pUne  «f 
perpetual  snow  ia  at  a  comparatively  amaU  altitude  la  <;. 
mates  of  mean  temperature,  it  vi  easy  lo  see  that  frofn  la* 
to  2fO  mites  altitude  would  be  sufficient  todunintah  the 
temperature  to  the  above  number  of  %S6''  belov  aei^.  Eve* 
if  the  simple  law  p  s  (1  -^fft)  i  was  not  strictly  ncwvas 
at  such  low  temperatures  as  -^  266**  eentis^rade,  stdl  a  di- 
minution of  temperature  for  a  given  density  would  pni- 
duce  a  diminution  of  elasticity,  and  ecaroely  interfere  ^Ah 
the  general  conclusion  arrived  at  from  that  law. 

But  even  Umits  thus  obtained  would,  in  all  probabiltty,  be 
still  too  extensive,  for  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  cil«»t«riir 
should  be  totally  destroyed :  it  is  suftioient  that  the  rcy*^ 
sive  power  of  two  eontiguoiu  particles  of  air  at  that  aliitu^k 
shall  be  le&s  than  the  force  of  gravity,  and  if  tbase  iw-* 
forces  are  equal,  it  will  be  the  extreme  extent  at  wbirb  the 
air  can  remain  attached  to  the  globe,  leaving  oat  uf  am- 
sideration  the  centrifugal  force,  which  at  thataliitude  it  .3- 
considerable,  and  which  would  itself  tend  to  renwve  tkj«r 
particles.  Hence  the  limits  become  still  more  ruotimrird 
oy  this  consideration,  and  it  will  not  be  nsnessiry  th^i 
the  temperature  should  be  as  low  as  <»  'i66^ 

Some  have  imagined  that  planetary  atmospberea  are  Jua 
to  the  attraction  or  the  masses  of  the  planets  on  a  raiw  rU*- 
tic  fluid  disseminated  through  space,  but  this  auppoa  i .  a 
will  not  bear  investigation ;  for  putting  astde  the  cucmAgv* 
tion  of  the  extreme  cold  of  the  planetary  spacea,  xhm  kif*- 
thesis  is  not  corroborated  by  the  dimensions  of  the  aim  • 
spheres  of  the  sun  and  planets,  which  would  then  depend  «4 
tneir  masses,  and  the  present  total  disappearance  ot  t^ 
satellites  of  Jupiter  behind  their  primary  would  be  cue- 
verted  into  an  annular  appearance  round  bin  body  as  t^ 
time  of  the  eclipse  of  a  satellite. 

We  have  seen  that  the  unequal  distribution  wf  bant  ir. 
the  atmosphere  ta  a  main  source  of  the  vebcitine  nod  dowr^ 
tions  of  winds,  and  consequently  of  the  dtstrAuti—  «# 
climate ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  earth  itaelC  ba^miv  its 
own  distribution  of  lieat.  reaeU  on  the  atmospbefw  ami  pew- 
duoea  dew,  bear-froat,  itc  In  like  manner  the  sen  aa4  tlm 
Polar  fields  of  ice  materially  affeet  the  gemnal  d«stxtb«t4iA 
of  beau 

The  general  causes  of  the  temperature  of  tbe  gWib*  nsej 
the  proper  heat  of  the  earth  and  tlie  nid*ation  of  thw  ««a . 
their  elects  however  are  greatly  modified  by  vartona  Uw^ 
circumatanees,  such  as  tlie  vicinity  of  seas  or  mo«isi«.A^ 
and  the  radiating  power  of  tbe  soil,  together  witk  tW 
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iuetlttg  powenof  the  strata  subjacent  to  tli#  partimilar  plaaes, 
with  other  eauaes  less  permanent 

With  respeet  to  the  proper  heat  of  the  earth,  we  observe 
in  any  latitude  that  at  a  depth  which  is  small  compared  with 
the  radius  of  the  globe,  the  temperature  is  permanent 
throughout  the  year,  the  effects  of  solar  radiation  being  con- 
fined to  a  superficial  stratum  of  inconsiderable  thicKness. 
This  ftct  has  been  fully  established  by  long  continued  ob- 
serrations  in  the  cellars  of  the  Obsenratory  at  Paris,  and  by 
obser%'ations  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  in  Scotland  and 
other  countries.  If  this  stratum  be  supposed  to  be  stripped 
off,  the  internal  nucleus  may  be  considered  as  nearly  a 
spherical  mass,  arrived  at  a  permanent  state  of  tempera- 
tare  in  each  part,  and  subject  at  its  external  surface  to  a 
fynn  distribution  of  heat,  or  to  a  given  power  ef  exterior 
conduetibiltty.  The  depth  at  which  this  permanence  of 
temperature  occurs  is  different  in  diffbrent  latitudes, 
inasmuch  as  the  solar  action  on  the  superior  stratum  is 
also  diffiBrent  on  account  of  the  greater  or  less  obliquity  of 
its  rays,  and  likewise  on  account  of  the  emrth*s  elliptle  an- 
nual motion.  Thus  we  have  the  following  observed  rela- 
tions between  the  pertaanool  temperatures  and  the  eene* 
spending  latitiides:— 

Equator       •         •  0*" 

Cairo  •         •  30**.  S 

Pahs  •  •  48^50 

Berlin  •         •  62^40 

Vadio  •         •  70^ 

The  analytical  equation  Ibr  the  propagation  of  beat 
solids  of  any  form,  is-^ 

where  v  represents  the  temperature  at  a  point  o^  which  the 
rectangular  co-ordinates  are  x,  if,  z,  and  the  constant  K  de- 

fends  on  the  interior  conducting  power,  and  i  is  the  time, 
n  the  case  of  a  sphere  with  a  radius  It,  we  may  place  the 
origin  of  co-ordinates  at  the  centre,  and  transforming  the 
abovie  from  rectangular  to  polar  co-ordinates  (viz.  r,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  centre,  0  the  angle  formed  by  the  radius 
vector  with  an  axis,  and  ^  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  0 
to  one  of  the  co-ordinate  planes,  the  angles  necessarily  dis- 
appear from  the  transformed  equation,  and)  it  becomes 
dp       •»  ( rf*»       ^     .    * 


78" 
72^50 

49^28 
36^ 


In 


dv       tr  f  ^'^  .   2    cfe  \ 


OQ  the  supposition  that  the  exterior  permanent  tempera- 
tures were  uuifonn ;  to  which  we  must  annex  the  following 

equation  for  the  surfoce,-^  -|-  A  (w  -  a)  =r  0,  where  a  re- 
prevents  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  contact  with  the 
i;)obe,  and  h  Uie  index  of  exterior  conductibility  of  the 
globe.  But  in  the  case  of  the  earth  both  K  iind  n  are  va- 
riable, and  the  former  must  then  be  brought  under  the  sign 
uf  (itOerentiation.  After  there  shall  have  been  a  greater 
number  of  observations  on  the  permanent  interior  tempera- 
tures of  the  earth,  the  above  eouations  will  be  very  useful 
in  enabling  us  to  calculate  the  temperatures  at  depths 
under  the  surface  greater  than  it  is  probable  man  can  ever 
penetrate,  and  they  will  assist  in  the  explanation  of  the  nu- 
merous phenomena  which  depend  on  the  internal  heat  of 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  as  volcanoes,  thermal  springs, 
fcc  Ri^arding  the  interior  parts  which  are  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  surface  as  in  a  state  of  permanent  tempe- 

raLfur^  wc  should  have  'Ji^  ^>  ^^e^  ^^ preceding  Cqua- 

ticsia  admit  of  easy  integration  on  the  ittppesitioa  that  K  is 
cioiMtant,  md  ef  appraxiiaate  sohttioM  en  a  prebaUe  fona 
oT  the  AiBetioB  K  when  variable^ 

Wilh  reabect  to  the  heat  ef  the  estemal  stratuitt^  it  is 
principaily  dependent  on  the  radiation  of  the  stm,  the  effeet 
ai'  which  depends  on  the  duration  and  the  obliquilv  of  the 
ffofar  cmya,  both  of  which  are  dependent  on  the  deolitNition 
or  the  sun  and  the  latitudeef  the  plaee.  The  hitegiat  taken 
tffvtooftheut  the  year  depend*  therefore  solely  cm  the  httitode: 
rVoflo  this  integral  the  caleokted  mean  temperatnie  is  do- 
's w^ed*  bat  differa  in  moat  cases  hum  the  observed  inaanuoh 
^  tb«  pro|Mgation  of  heat  in  the  sea  and  in  the  air  affeeta 
Lseqnnllf  thoae  places  in  the  sase  paralUit  wMch  are  nenr 
P»  or  dieiaiit  fnfUk  the  eoaets,  and  the  unequal  ouantHy  of 
;  ia  thn  northern  and  aeothem  henispkeree  pre* 
I  •  mnikr  r#tnlt  with  respect  to  AMtt« 


The  direct  hett  of  the  son  beinf  unequally  distributed 
over  different  parts  of  the  globe  is  the  primai^r  cause  of  the 
variation  of  climate ;  the  effect  of  its  rays  is  felt  to  a  consi- 
derable depth  in  the  sea,  but  its  diurnal  action  on  land  is 
sensible  only  for  a  fow  inches  in  depth  {  the  annual  action 
however  extends  throughout  the  superior  stratum  of  Vari- 
able temperature  above  mentioned.  The  mean  temperattu^ 
of  a  place  is  generally  estimated  by  taking  the  average  of 
the  diurnal  temperatures  during  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  again  taking  the  average  of  these  four  averages. 

As  there  is  a  great  variety  of  temperature  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  we  cannot  have  a  formula  dependent 
only  on  this  element  to  express  the  heat  of  places  on  con^ 
nents,  but  in  the  sea  there  is  much  greater  uniformity  in 
this  respect  The  ftrst  approximate  formula  to  that  effect 
which  deserves  the  name,  is  that  given  by  Mayer,  the  cele- 
brated astronomer  ;  though  empirical,  it  is  found  to  possess 
considerable  exactness.  If  /  be  the  mean  temperature  in 
degrees  of  Faht^nheit's  thermometer,  he  makes  /  =:  84  —  52 
sin  *L,  where  L  is  the  latitude  of  the  place.  The  supposed 
facts  which  evidently  suggested  this  formula  were  the  equa- 
torial mean  temperature  of  84^  which  is  now  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  too  high ;  the  Polar  mean  temperature  of  32**,  or 
the  freeaing  point,  which,  from  the  recent  observations  of 
Parry,  Scoresby»  &c ,  is  now  known  to  be  far  too  great ;  and 
thirdly^  tliat  the  diminution  of  heat  from  tlte  equator  to  the 
poles  must  proceed  according  to  some  even  |x)wer  of  the 
latitude  in  order  to  amount  to  the  same  quantity  in  equal  lati- 
tudes north  and  south,  for  which  reason  he  chose  the  least  even 
positive  power  of  the  sine.  However,  since  tho  quantity  of 
land  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  about  three  times  as 
^reat  as  in  the  southern,  the  solar  heat  accumulates  more 
m  the  former,  and  in  the  latter  is  more  equable  between 
winter  and  summer.  Dr.  Brewster  has  substituted  for 
Mayer's  the  formula  /  =  81^*50  cos  L»  which  bears  an  ex 
ceedingly  good  comparison  with  observations,  but  for  tho 
reasons  above  G:iven  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  modify  it 
for  the  New  World.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  shown  that  the 
mean  of  the  errors  of  Mayer's  and  Brewster's  formule  for 
ten  places  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  sea  are  respectively 
-f  1***  72  and  —12.  The  temperatures  of  April  and  Oc- 
tober are  generally  nearly  the  mean  of  the  year,  which  also 
is  found  to  vary  but  little  in  a  considerable  succession  of 
years.  If  T  be  the  mean  temperature  at  an  altitude  h  in 
foot,  in  a  given  place  where  /  is  the  temperature  of  the  sur> 
foce,  to  express  T,  Mr.  Atkinson  has  proposed  the  formula 
h 


t  =  t- 


-,  giving  for  the  extreme  asmospheric 


2«>  +  aTo 

cold  the  temperature  —  200%  which  is  probably  near  the 
truth. 

The  names  of  Isotheral,  Isocheimal,  and  Isothermal  lines 
have  been  given  to  lines  passing  through  places  which 
have  equal  mean  summer,  winter,  or  annual  tcm)ieratures, 
the  two  former  having  contrary  courses,  and  the  third  inter- 
mediate. The  difference  of  latitude  between  places  in  the 
New  and  Old  Worlds,  on  the  same  isothermal  line,  is  con- 
siderable, as  appears  from  the  following  table  *— 

Uoih9tm»k 
line  of 


l^Scet. 

Near  Uteo,  Lapland, 

find 
Table  Bay,  Labrador 

Stockholm    •        • 
and 


^^'     1  St.  George's  Bay,  New-  \  .f^ 
[        foundland         .        J  ^ 

{Belgium       .        •        •    dl* 


Belgium 

and 
Boston,  U.  S. 

{Near  Rome  . 
and 


4ty 

43* 


Raleigh,  N.  Carolina      .     36" 


20*  E. 
5fW. 

WW. 

rrw. 
llfE. 

76i*W. 


£Ml«riS««Wo«M. 


or  we  may  avenge  aocoiding  to  latitude  thus  5-^ 

MMd  TempenrtnM  df 

uaiMids.  WMi«roidWd»M. 

80*            .            70*  M  •  WfB 

46'             «             «3M4  •  04-99 

50'             •             50-90  .  37*94 

to'             4            49*64  4  ^*7t 
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The  meAti  temperature  in  the  latitude  of  34*  in  different 
eonlinents,  and  at  places  near  the  sea,  it  found  to  vary  but 
little,  thus  :— 

PImm.  CooUMOta.     LttitiklM.    Temperatart. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Africa        32^51'        6^' 7 

Port  Jackson,  N.Holland  Australia  33*^53'  66*^-9 
City  of  Buenos  Ayres  America  34°  36'  67®' 6 
The  sea  varies  in  temperature  much  less  than  the  air ; 
the  region  of  warmest  water  extends  about  5^*^  on  each  side 
of  the  equator,  but  rather  farther  to  the  south  than  to  the 
north ;  there  appear  to  be  two  points  of  greatest  cold  near 
the  North  pole,  attributable  to  the  different  propagation  of 
heat  in  the  New  and  Old  Worlds  above  remarked.  Dr.  Brew- 
ster supposes  them  to  be  about  80°  of  lat.,  and  situated  in 
95""  £.  and  100''  W.  long. ;  the  temperature  at  these  points 
appears  to  be  decidedly  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit 

The  production  of  winds  in  the  atmosphere,  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  is  maiuly  attributable  to  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  heat  in  the  atmosphere.  The  attractive  action  of  the 
sun  and  moon  on  that  fluid,  though  producing  atmospheric 
tides,  which  have  been  recognised  by  barometrical  observa- 
tions, could  only  produce  a  tropical  wind  with  a  velocity  of 
4  miles  per  day,  which  would  be  evidently  inappreciable 
amongst  the  numerous  disturbances  arising  from  tempera- 
ture; but  the  heating  action  of  the  sun  in  tropical  climates 
produces  some  well-known  winds  in  the  following  manner. 
On  account  of  the  annual  accumulation  of  heat  from  the 
solar  rays  between  the  tropics,  two  currenu  of  air  from  the 
north  and  south  rush  forward  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  ra- 
refied air  of  this  region.  Now  since  the  earth  in  its  diurnal 
rotation  moves  from  west  to  east,  these  currents  appear  to 
deflect  to  the  west  on  account  of  the  increased  velocity  of 
the  parallels  of  latitude  near  the  equator,  which  have  greater 
radii  than  the  arctic  parallels,  the  apparent  excess  of  motion 
towards  the  west  being  the  excess  of  the  space  described  in 
rotation  by  the  equinoctial  above  that  described  by  the  tro- 
pical and  even  polar  circles ;  the  velocities  perpendicular  to 
the  equator,  being  nearly  equal  and  contrary,  produce  no 
sensible  wind,  but  those  parallel  to  it  produce  a  wind 
directly  west  and  enduring,  called  the  *  trade-wind,'  with 
this  exception,  that  the  northern  hemisphere  being  the 
warmer,  the  resultant  is  a  few  degrees  north  of  the  eouator, 
crossing  tlie  Atlantic  from  Africa  to  Brazil,  and  the  Pacific 
from  Panama  to  the  Philippine  Isles,  and  the  Indian  seas 
from  Sumatra  to  Zanguebar.  But  when  the  continents 
stretch  into  the  torrid  zone,  the  local  accumulation  of  heat 
being  great,  two  opposite  periodical  winds,  known  by  the 
name  of  momooru,  are  produced,  approaching  the  north 
tropic  in  summer,  and  the  south  in  winter,  and  blowing  in 
the  Arabian  and  Indian  seas  north-west  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober, and  in  the  contrary  direction  during  the  rest  of  the 
year :  the  reverse  occurs  south  of  the  equator. 

Now  as  the  cold  air  rushes  into  the  tropical  regions,  expel- 
ling the  warm  air  of  that  locality  between  28^  on  each  side, 
the  latter  forms  a  countercurrent,  still  possessing  eouatorial 
velocity,  and  produces  in  both  hemispheres  exceeding  the 
above  latitude  a  westerly  and  genial  breeze,  which  is  fblt 
during  three-quarters  of  the  year  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  west  of  England,  and  from  South  America  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  On  the  same  principle  the  easterly,  or 
rather  north-easterly  winds  originate  in  the  polar  currents, 
and  are  piercingly  cold  in  generaL  The  great  radiation  of 
arid  plains  produces  many  focal  winds,  such  as  the  sirocco 
from  Africa  to  Italy,  and  the  destructive  timoom  of  Arabia, 
&c.,  but  they  do  not  depend  on  general  atmospheric  causes. 
The  meteors  so  fVequently  visible  in  summer  and  in  frosty 
weather  have  not  yet  received  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
that  most  generally  received  being  the  existence  of  infUm- 
roable  gases  in  the  atmosphere :  this  undoubtedly  is  the 
case  in  the  ignis  fatuus,  which,  as  the  writer  has  witnessed, 
will  change  the  direction  of  iu  motion  by  the  slight  current 
of  air  produced  by  a  person  walking  towards  it ;  out  we  are 
not  yet  able  to  test  with  great  accuracy  the  gaseous  matters 
which  may  occupy  the  higher  regions  of  tne  atmosphere. 
The  asuroids  or  November,  so  well  described  by  Sir  W. 
Herschel,  have  in  all  probabilitv  an  origin  independent  of 
the  atmosphere,  from  the  regularity  of  their  appearance 
about  the  18th  of  that  month,  but  having  now  become  sub- 
jects of  curiosity  and  very  general  observation,  we  may  hope 
ere  long  to  learn  something  more  precise  of  their  nature, 
and  to  take  another  opportunity  of  noticing  them  more  at 
length. 
Among  subjects  connected  with  meteorology  which  arc 


treated  in  separate  articles,  we  may  noCiee  Ctotm,  Dkw, 

AkROLITB,  Air,  BAROMST£li,THXRI10MtTBA,UYGB01irrU, 

Mist,  &Cm  to  which  articles  the  reader  is  reforred. 

METHODISM,  a  very  memorable  word  in  the  Eofl»h 
vocabulary,  a^he  thing  signified  i»  also  very  memoraVk  m 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  and  especially  of  that 
part  of  it  which  consists  of  inbabtunts  of  the  British  tslca 

The  people  of  England  have  been  described  by  Ibrvin 
writers  as  being  beyond  all  other  nations  reiigumumt. 
or  very  strongly  devoted  to  religioiu  thoughts  and  est^rciMk 
The  success  of  Christianitv  on  iU  introduction  into  tlm  islaad 
is  one  proof  of  it ;  but  still  more  \m  the  great  encouragcaMac 
given  to  the  religious  orders  and  the  multitude  of  cboidMs 
which  were  erectod  in  the  very  earliest  periods.  A  lew  cm- 
turies  later,  we  have  the  proof  which  is  afforded  by  tb«  grasl 
encouragement  which  the  different  orders  of  friars  rccetivd, 
who  were  a  species  of  Methodist  preachen  of  the  nidifltf 
ages.  Again,  when  the  system  of  Christian  instrueuoo  and 
edification  as  settled  bv  authority  was  in  complete  opnmtiOQ, 
there  were  for  ever  arising  large  and  powerful  bodies  of  pecfk 
who  preued  fbr  somethmg  more  exciting,  gnaScr  frMdecn, 
greater  hoUness,  or  greater  labour  in  the  ministers,  each  dis- 
tinguished by  its  own  peouliarities,  but  all  exhibiting  thst 
part  of  the  national  character  to  which  wj  have  adraii^d. 
the  being  religiosisnmi,  being  men  deeply  imprtsesd  with 
the  important  truths  of  religion,  and  earnest  in  the  dmre  u 
please  God,  and  make  their  own  calling  and  eleetiafi  sore. 

Each  century  seems  to  have  had  iU  schism  arising  in  thii 
national  characteristic  In  the  fifteenth  there  were  tht 
Lollards,  who  were  easily  put  down  by  the  Church ;  in  tht 
sixteenth,  the  Gospellers,  who,  having  the  court  with  tbc«. 
brought  about  the  Reformation :  in  the  seventeenth,  iht 
Puritans,  who  were  for  a  short  time  triumphant,  bat  «bo 
were  finally  reduced  to  the  several  denominstiont  of  •!*• 
senters  still  existing,  the  Freshyterian,  the  Independent 
the  BaptisU  and  the  Quakers,  In  the  eighteenth  cvot  .ry. 
when  not  only  the  Church  but  the  several  disM*ntiug  budin 
were  thought  by  many  to  ha%'e  lost  much  of  the  « pint  zM 
fervour  of  religion,  there  arose  the  Methodists,  vlio,  lMna{ 
allowed  to  proceed  unmolested,  have  produced,  ikithout  hav- 
ing attempted  to  overturn  the  Church,  no  small  chanire  in  it. 
in  modifying  its  ministrations,  in  calling  back  attention  tj 
the  supposed  doctrines  of  its  founders,  and  in  rousing  «s 
ministers  to  more  strenuous  exertions. 

Methodism  then  designates  the  great  English  schism  *4 
the  eighteenth  centur)*  differing  little  in  eMenoe  frooi  the 
Puritanism  of  the  century  before.  In  both  eases  it  was  the 
desire  of  services  of  a  more  exciting  character  than  wfc 
presented  by  ministers  such  as  then  were  the  minister*  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  England,  and  the  denreof  a  gmtcr 
admixture  of  doctrinal  matter  in  the  instruction  which  wmi 
delivered  from  the  pulpit.  Evangelicalism  is  a  kind  of  f.im 
of  Methodism,  but  is  perhaps  sufficiently  distinguisbed  fro« 
it  to  be  regaitled  as  the  manifestation  of  the  extrene  *^ 
religious  feeling  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Tbe  cb»f 
difference  between  Puritanism  and  Methodbm  lies  in  tfau : 
that  the  Puritans  had  within  their  body  a  much  larger  fv»- 
portion  of  persons  of  rank  and  opulenr^  and  that  tbey  oevrr 
contemplated  the  attainment  of  their  obiect  bv  the  intmduc- 
tion  of  an  illiterate  ministry.  In  the  Methodisu  of  tW  l»t 
century  were  found  not  many  great,  not  many  nobW,  aci 
the  instruments  of  the  propagation  of  Methodism  were,  w.sk 
ver^  few  exceptions,  persons  taken  from  the  tower  da****  J 
society,  men  without  learning  or  attainment,  and  sappuMd 
to  be  qualified  for  the  work  chiefly  by  possessing  qoalitas 
which  are  indeed  trulv  valuable  in  a  Christian  teaclier.  acm^ 
for  the  promotion  of  holiness  and  virtue,  and  a  familnui'i 
with  the  letter  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Hnntiittd'c 
family,  in  the  female  portions  of  it,  took  it  under  iWc 
patronage,  and  there  were  two  or  throe  other  ladies  oC  r«ak 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  Countess  of  Huntu 


and  encouraged  the  labours  of  the  Methodist  tittm  hf 
But  it  was  not  till  the  present  century  that  Mtbod»ML  .: 
we  may  regard  it  as  identical  with  Evangehcaliam.  obcamvd 
the  countenance  of  many  persoiu  high  in  rank.  TV* 
change  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  two  persons,  tbw  lat* 
Mr.  Wilherforce  and  the  late  Mrs.  Hannah  Mora,  who  «ct« 
Methodists  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  but  not  in  tbr  other 
and  more  common  sense  of  it ;  that  is,  thev  contmuW  ta 
the  Church  pleading  for  greater  strictness  of  life  and  (reater 
xeal  in  the  ministry,  more  enemtic  preaching  of  what  tW^ 
regarded  the  distinguishing  fwctrints  of  the  gospel,  awl 
more  Msiduoui  labour  in  toe  dofsy;  but  aotp  like  1^A$ 
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HanUngdon,  fbrming  societies  and  placing  pastors  over 
them,  who  were  to  be  dissenters,  and  not  comprehended  in 
any  way  within  the  pale  of  the  Established  Church. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  various  forms  in  which 
Methodism  is  presented.  We  see  it  in  Uie  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  character  of  those  ministers  and  congregations 
which  are  called  Evangelical ;  we  see  it  in  a  large  body  of 
dissenters  now  calling  themselves  Independent  or  Congre- 
gational; and  we  see  it  more  strikingly  in  the  various  sects 
wbtcb  are  called  the  Methodist  sects,  and  which  are  iu  fact 
so  many  different  classes  of  persons  who  collectively  are 
called  Methodists.  There  are:— 1,  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists ;  2,  the  Methodists  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection ; 
3.  the  Methodists  of  the  New  Connection ;  4,  the  Primitive 
Methodists ;  5,  the  Bible  Christians ;  6,  Protestant  Me- 
thodists; 7,  Association  Methodists;  8,  the  Inghamites. 
There  is  also  a  large  body  of  persons,  chiefly  in  Wales, 
calling  themselves  Calvin istic  Methodists,  who  are  not 
included  in  what  is  called  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection. 

The  year  1 739  is  considered  as  the  time  at  which  Me- 
thodism begun.  John  Wesley,  who  is  universally  considered 
as  the  founder,  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Oxford,  being 
a  member  of  that  university.  A  brother,  whose  name  was 
Charles,  was  residing  at  Oxford  at  the  same  time,  and  there 
were  a  few  other  young  men  who,  like  them,  were  intended 
for  the  ministry  in  the  Church,  who  formed  a  little  associa- 
tion for  their  common  spiritual  and  religious  improvement. 
They  were  soon  remarked  for  a  greater  strictness  of  life 
and  for  wearing  more  of  the  form  of  religion  than  was  then 
usual  at  Oxford.  It  is  said  that  these  persons  very  soon 
got  the  name  of  Methodists,  arising  out  of  a  casual  observa- 
tion of  a  member  of  Merton  College,  who  said,  *  Here's  a 
new  sect  of  Methodists  sprung  up;'  but  to  what  set  of 
persons  in  ecclesiastical  or  other  history  he  referred  is  not 
quite  settled.  The  name,  it  is  manifest,  is  a  very  absurd 
one. 

The  Wesleys  were  sons  of  a  country  clergyman  who  re- 
sided on  his  living  at  Epworth  in  Lincolnsnire,  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  where  at  that  time  the  inhabitants  were  singu- 
hirly  rude  and  uninformed.  It  has  not  been  remarked  by 
the  writers  of  the  life  of  Wesley  that  his  father  was  educated 
for  the  ministry  among  the  dissenters,  but  conformed  to  the 
Church  early  in  life.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to 
give  a  biographical  notice  of  the  founder  of  Methodism, 
lliis  will  be  given  in  its  more  appropriate  place.  [Wesley.] 
Under  the  word  Wbitkfibld  will  also  be  found  a  notice  of 
Geor^  Whitefield,  another  student  at  Oxford,  who  joined 
the  Wesleys  in  1732,  and  who  had  a  large  share  with  them 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  Methodism.  It  may  sufBce  for 
the  present  to  say  that  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield,  instead 
of  following  the  usual  course  of  clergymen,  in  settling  down 
on  livings,  after  studying  in  the  university,  undertook  the 
wider  duty  of  rousing  tneir  countrymen  generally  to  a 
higher  tone  of  devotional  feeling,  and  to  a  regard  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  to  which  there  was  then,  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  writings  of  such  men  as  the  Latitu- 
dinarian  divines  originally,  and,  after  them,  of  Locke,  Addi- 
son, Burnet,  Hoadly,  Clarke,  Whiston,  Peirce,  and  others, 
a  growing  indifference :  men  were  beginning  to  think  that 
the  all-in-all  in  Christianity  was  the  doing  justly,  loving 
mercy,  and  walking  humbly,  looking  for  that  blessed  hope 
and  glorious  appearing  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  when  every  man  should  receive  according  to  his 
works.  Wesley  went  forth  proclaiming  that  he  came  to  call 
men  back  to  dd  Church  of  England  principles.  This  was 
his  favourite  phrase,  as  appears  by  many  passages  in  his 
journals,  and  this  object  (at  first,  at  least)  was  what  he 
himself  considered  the  chief  purpose  of  his  mission.  What 
he  meant  was  original  sin,  regeneration,  the  atonement  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  justification 
by  (kith,  freedom  of  the  will,  accountability,  and  eternal 
reward  or  suffering ;  Whitefield  added  to  these  the  eternal 
decrees,  the  extreme  doctrines  of  Calvinism. 

The  object  of  neither  of  them  was  to  be  founders  of 
sects  out  of  the  Church,  but  to  produce  a  change  within  the 
Church.  It  was  soon  however  manifest  that  their  end 
could  not  be  attained  by  remaining,  even  outwardly,  con- 
fortnable  to  the  rules  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  its  minis- 
ters. The  doors  of  the  parish  churches  were  soon  closed 
against  them,  and  the  meeting-houses  of  the  dissenters  were 
dosed  likewise.  Thev  then  preached  wherever  a  congrega- 
tion eould  be  gathered  together,  in  rooms  or  in  the  open  air, 
and  preaching  with  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Apostles,  it  was 


in  vain,  with  a  population  like  the  English,  to  attempt  to 
prevent  them  (torn  making  a  deep  impression.  Such  eners^ 
of  preaching  had  not  been  witnessed  sinco  the  time  of  tLe 
old  Puritans.  The  effect  indeed  mav  be  described  as  mar- 
vellous. The  cry,  'What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?'  was 
heard  from  many  voices  wherever  they  had  an  audience ; 
sometimes  this  cry  was  accompanied  by  dreadful  shriekings 
and  fain  tings.  The  accounts  given  by  friends  and  enemies 
are  in  respect  of  this  the  same.  Many  well-meaning  persons 
regarded  it  only  as  a  mischievous  enthusiasm.  By  the  pro- 
^e  the  preachers  were  not  unfrequently  assaulted,  and 
their  lives  placed  in  jeopardj.  But  many  were  soon  found 
ready  to  assist  them  in  their  work,  either  by  forming  into 
societies  persons  convinced  by  them,  and  erecting  chapels 
for  their  assembUng  together,  or  by  taking  upon  themselves 
the  ofilce  of  preacher,  and  following  in  the  track  which 
their  masters  had  trod.  There  were  at  the  same  time  a 
few  persons  who  were  ministers  in  the  Church,  and  who  did 
not  leave  the  parishes  in  which  they  were  settled,  who 
seconded  the  labours  of  these  men.  Such  were  Fletcher, 
Sellon,  Perronett,  Dickinson,  Venn,  Grimshaw,  and  others. 

Whitefield  died  earlv,  worn  out  by  his  extraordinary 
exertion.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Calvinistic  section  of 
Methodists.  But  the  life  of  Wesley  was  prolonged  to  his 
eighty-seventh  year ;  and  when  he  died,  which  was  in  March, 
1791,  he  had  been  sixty-five  years  in  the  ministry,  and 
fifty- two  years  an  itinerant  preacher ;  he  lived  also  to  see 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  al)out  three  hundred  itinerant 
preachers  and  a  thousand  of  what  are  called  local  preachers 
*  raised  up  from  the  midst  of  his  own  people,'  and  eighty 
thousand  persons  in  the  societies  under  his  care. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  ono  principal  branch  of  Me- 
thodism at  the  time  of  Wesley's  decease.  Some  thought 
that  as  it  had  grown  with  him,  it  would  die  with  him ;  but 
they  were  mistaken.  He  had  provided  (as  far  as  human 
means  go)  for  its  perpetuity  by  binding  up  his  members  in 
a  church,  with  a  frame  and  constitution  as  strong  as  could 
be  given  to  it  by  subordination,  authority,  rules,  common 
interest,  and  the  bond  of  common  property.  Thoroughly 
regardless  of  accumulating  personal  wealth,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  members  of  his  societies,  which  had  long  fur 
exceeded  the  expenses,  enabled  him  to  transfer  to  the  body 
of  preachers,  in  whom,  as  in  an  assembly  of  presbyters,  he. 
vested  it,  whatever  interest  he  had  in  a  multitude  of  chapels 
in  every  part  of  England,  and  a  large  surplus  fund ;  and 
this  property,  it  is  understood,  has  gone  on  year  by  year 
constantly  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  vast  exertions 
which  have  been  made  in  the  erection  of  chapels,  schools, 
and  other  buildings,  the  support  of  an  additional  number 
of  preachers,  and  in  missionary  exertions  among  the  people 
not  yet  Christianized. 

It  was  in  the  year  1740  that  the  first  Methodist  society 
was  formed.  It  met  at  a  chapel  in  Moorfields,  and  it  was 
in  1743  that  the  rules,  which  still  continue  in  force,  were 
drawn  up  for  this  and  other  societies,  especially  those  of 
Bristol  and  Kingswood,  the  part  of  the  kingdom  in  whicli, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  Wesley  had  chiefly  laboured 
These  rules  set  forth,  that  the  Methodists  are  a  people  who, 
in  addition  to  the  form  of  Christianity,  seek  the  power  of 
godliness,  and  manifest  it  by  good  works :  the  societies  are 
united,  that  by  counsel,  exhortation,  and  prayer,  they  may 
assist  each  other  in  the  great  work  of  religion. 

We  have  next  to  describe  the  constitution  of  these  so- 
cieties and  of  the  general  union  of  them,  forming  the  highly 
important  class  of  Christians  called  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists. 

These  societies  are  divided  into  classes  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
more  persons,  and  he  that  is  supposed  the  best  qualified  by 
mental  and  religious  excellency,  is  appointed  the  leader. 
His  duty  is  to  see  his  members  weekly,  to  receive  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  his  class,  and  to  take  the  amount  to 
what  is  termed  the  *  leader*s  meeting,'  that  is,  the  stated 
meetings  of  all  the  leaders  and  the  society  stewards  in  a 
certain  locality,  where  the  society  of  the  place  is  repre 
sented,  and  its  affairs  transacted.  The  society  stewards  take 
the  monies  from  the  leaders,  pay  the  ministers  their  weekly 
stipend,  and  take  the  surplus  to  the  circuit  stewards  at  the 

?|uarterly  meeting.  In  the  leaders*  meetings  are  stewards 
or  the  poor  also,  who  at  the  direction  of  the  meeting  give 
to  the  leaders,  for  their  poorer  members,  whatever  funds  may 
be  famished  by  any  society  and  congregation  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
A  number  of  these  united  societies  lying  around  some  cen 
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iral  town  or  large  chapel  ts  known  as  a  circuit.  The  Tillages 
or  chapels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  centre  are  regularly  fisitod 
by  the  ministers  at  stated  times  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing worship,  and  the  discharge  of  other  pastoral  duties.  In 
the  origin  of  Methodism  these  circuits  included  not  merely 
one  county,  hut  sometimes  parts  of  several ;  hut  now,  owing 
to  the  spread  of  Methodism,  the  circuits  arc  limited  to  a  dta- 
meter  of  twenty,  ten,  and  in  some  cases  of  fewer  miles.  The 
societies  and  congregations  in  these  circuits  are  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  ministers  yearly  appointed  by  the  Conference ; 
and  more  especially  to  one  who  is  tenncd  the  superintendant ; 
gcncnUly,  when  compared  with  his  fellow-m misters  in  the 
same  circuit,  he  is  of  ine  longest  standing  in  the  connection, 
but  not  always  so,  as  the  Conference  claims  the  right  of 
appointing  to  this  office  the  person  whom  it  judges  the  most 
proper.  To  the  superintcnaant  principally  the  direction  of 
the  other  ministers  is  committed,  as  well  as  tliat  of  the 
local  preachers  also,  who  are  men  in  business  and  only  occa- 
siiuial  preachers;  and  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  siiper- 
intcndant  has  the  care  of  the  leaders,  stewards,  and,  in  one 
sentence,  the  whole  circuit :  he  is  accountable  to  the  Con- 
ference for  the  use  of  the  power  committed  to  him. 

About  the  termination  of  every  quarter,  the  ministers, 
circuit- stewards  (who  are  two  principal  members  in  the 
circuit,  nominated  yearly  by  the  superintendant  and  chosen 
by  the  (juarterly  meeting),  society-stewards  IVom  every  sepa- 
rate society  in  the  circuit,  and  other  leading  fViends  meet, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  lespective  accounts  of  the 
separate  societies,  and  the  balances,  if  any,  from  the  society- 
stewards,  out  of  which  the  circuit-stewards  pay  the  quarterly 
stipends  of  the  preachers,  balance  all  the  accounts  of  the 
circuit,  and  determine  everything  within  the  province  of 
the  quarterly  meeting,  according  to  the  Statutory  Laws  of 
Methodism,  which  are  found  in  the  *  Minutes  of  Confer- 
ences.* 

A  number  of  these  circuits,  as  for  example  the  collective 
number  in  any  county,  are  united  and  known  as  a  district. 
The  Conference  appoints  one  of  the  ministers  therein,  by 
ballot,  as  the  chairman ;  to  whose  care  its  Method istical  direc- 
tion is  chiefly  committed.  In  the  month  of  September  in 
every  year  the  superintendants  of  the  circuits  in  the  district, 
and  the  circuit-stewards  of  every  circuit,  are  called  together 
in  some  central  or  convenient  town,  to  arrange  prospcc lively 
the  financial  affairs  of  every  circuit  therein,  for  the  coming 
Methodistic  year ;  that  is  to  say,  the  probable  amount  that 
the  connectional  collections  will  be  able  to  allow  to  every 
needy  circuit,  so  that  means  may  be  taken  to  supply  from 
its  own  resources  whatever  may  be  deficient. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  district,  as  above,  is  again 
assembled;  the  ministers  alone  the  first  day,  to  examine 
the  moral  character,  Methodistical  orthodoxy,  and  obedience 
of  every  minister  therein ;  afterwards,  in  the  presence  of 
the  circuit-stewards,  they  wind  up  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
circuit  for  the  Melhodibtic  year,  which  ia  May  has  nearly 
expiretl.  The  result  is  carefully  recorded  in  minutes,  which 
are  authoritatively  required  from  e\ery  chairman  of  every 
district-meeting  at  the  next  Conference. 

At  the  May  district-meeting,  when  the  circuit-stewards 
have  taken  their  departure,  one  of  its  ministers  is  chosen 
by  ballot,  us  its  general  representative  at  the  coming  Con- 
ference. Then  the  meeting  determines  how  manv  additional 
ministers  l>elonging  to  the  district  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed 
to  the  Conference.  The  Conference,  strictly  and  truly,  con- 
sists only  of  one  hundred  preachers,  whose  names  are  in  the 
deed  that  gives  it  a  legal  existence,  but  all  the  preachers 
allowed  to  go  from  the  respective  districts  are  suffered  to  sit 
therein,  and  vote  as  integral  parts  thereof.  At  the  assem- 
bhng  of  the  Conference,  one  of  its  first  acta  is  the  choosmg 
by  ballot  the  president  and  secretary,  who  must  be  of  the 
hundred,  the  legal  Conference.  Tlie  business  which  fol- 
lows comprises  the  supplying  of  the  places  of  those  who  by 
death,  &C.,  have  been  removed,  by  the  hundred,  partly  by 
ballot  and  partly  by  nominaiion ;  the  examination  of  the 
character  of  every  minister  as  to  his  moral  conduct,  Mctho- 
dtstical  orthodoxy,  &c;  the  examination  of  the  minutes  of 
the  several  districts  ;  the  appointments  of  the  ministers  for 
the  coming  year.  Further,  they  legislate  for  and  determine 
the  rouUifurious  concerns  of  the  connection. 

In  Methodism,  the  members  are  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  the  ministers  and  the  people ;  and  each,  if  accused, 
ift  tried  at  its  separate  tribunal,  and  by  its  owt\  peers.  The 
members  are  tried  by  the  leaders*  meeting ;  and  tnc  ministers 
by  the  mini>tcrs  only,  at  a  district-meeting.  If  either  the  mem- 


bers or  ministers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  detfUion  of  theh  r«* 
spective  judicatories,  they  may  appeal  to  the  Conlbf«Det 
the  highest  court  of  Methodism. 

Methodism  furnishes  its  ministers  from  the  members.  «fao 
first  are  known  as  local  preachers,  and  then  Domioated  at 
the  March  quarterly  meeting  as  persons  proper  to  be  rerwm- 
mendcd  ft)r  examination  at  llie  coming  ^Iay  district-meetiof 
by  the  ministers  alone.  If  the  churches  in  the  circuit,  by  (hetr 
representatives  at  the  quarterly  mooting,  recommen<l  the 
person  nominated,  he  appears  before  the  distnct-meelinjt 
and  undergoes  an  examination  as  to  his  personal  aoquamc- 
ance  with  Christianity,  his  Metho<ll*tic  orthodoxy,  AiiJ 
attachment  to  its  discipline.  If  approved  and  rccomaModcd 
by  the  district-meeting,  his  name  is  brought  before  the  tkfxt 
Conference.  If  all  inquiries  here  are  feat i^factorily  met,  I* 
is  either  immediately  employed  as  a  probationer,  In  whirii 
state  he  must  continue  for  four  years,  before  he  c«n  be  ad- 
mitted into  full  connection,  that  is,  be  ordained  and  per- 
mitted to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  be  may  be  pUrtd 
on  the  list  of  reser\'e,  and  if  approved,  when  again  examined 
by  the  preachers  in  the  London  district,  he  will  be  admitte-l 
to  the  Theological  Institution,  and  by  training  for  some  tvu 
or  three  years,  be  prepared  for  his  work. 

The  doctrinal  test  of  the  Methodists  is  found  in  cerfarn 
volumes  of  Mr.  Wesley's  Sermons,  and  his  notes  on  I  be 
New  Testament.  Among  the  most  nrominent  of  tliese 
doctrines,  next  to  the  being  of  God,  his  perfections,  ait4 
worship,  are— original  sin.  moral  impotency,  the  sulIScietK'y 
of  grace,  the  atonement,  general  redemption,  ju«tificatiofi 
by  faith,  the  witness  and  work  of  the  Spirit,  entire  regenera- 
tion, good  works  as  the  fruita  thereof,  eternal  life,  and  t%  a- 
lasting  punishment. 

The  disciplinary  test  is  found  in  the  minutes  of  ConfifT- 
ences,  the  statute-books  of  the  Wesleyan*.  While  tie 
ministers  appointed  by  the  Conference  keep  wiihm  tL; 
above  limits,  they  have  a  right  to  the  pulpits,  and  are  bi*>oi.d 
control.  But  any  departure  from  the  aoove  will  pve  authority 
to  the  trustees  of  any  chapel  in  which  unMethti'Ii*tic'al 
doctrine  is  preached,  to  require  the  chairman  of  thai  div^rr'  t 
to  summon  the  ministers  of  tho  district,  and  the  tru%le«s  o/ 
the  circuit  in  which  the  supposed  transs^rcssor  is  found,  ai^d 
if  at  the  district  meeting  so  constituted  bis  deli nqurnc)  i« 
proved,  ho  may  be  suspended  until  the  next  Confcmrr, 
when  the  whole  case  will  be  reviewed,  and  finally  adiudicat*  J. 

While  the  ministers  are  irrejiroachable,  the  Coufeneoce 
claims  the  right  of  appointing  them  to  all  the  chapeK  in  ibr 
connection  settlecl  on  the  Conference  plan,  and  this  n^ht 
is  beyond  dispute  or  control ;  but  over  the  propert)  of  the 
chapels  the  Conference  has  no  control,  except  it  be  the  gh  it.£ 
or  withholding  permission  to  the  trustees  to  sell,  whi.n  ti« 
is  craved  by  them. 

Tlie  labours  of  Wesley  had  not  been  wholly  eocfined  t  > 
England.  He  had  made  little  impression  upon  ScniU.^'. 
where  the  number  of  members  at  the  time  of  hu  dccca*  • 
scarcely  exceeded  a  thousand.  But  in  Ireland  he  had  abuut 
fifteen  thousand,  and  in  the  United  Stales  there  were  aUjot 
thirty  thousand.  Since  his  decease,  the  prevalence  of  W*»- 
le)an  Methodism  in  North  America  has  beeu  \ery  urc&t, 
1  the  number  of  members  reported  at  the  Coulerence  of  l^i* 
I  being  6 J9,j74  under  the  car')  of  the  American  confervocir  , 
and  1 1,000  under  the  care  of  the  Wesleyan  Metboit-t 
church  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  progress  made  by  tbea 
in  England:— 

Siipenm- 


Vpm. 

Ciidrits. 

Prejclier*. 

mcmiirs. 

H^mhen. 

1707 

27 

76 

I 

22,641 

1777 

43 

lis 

^. 

32.290 

17R7 

C9 

176 

10 

49,946 

1797 

106 

272 

9 

81,431 

1H07 

170 

431 

V 

117,054 

1SI7 

297 

644 

4S 

190.323 

1827 

331 

713 

77 

233,591 

Tlie  number  of  Scotch  members,  in  H'27«  was  36Ag.  Ia 
I83b  the  number  of  members  in  Great  Britain  was  29€,S«I, 
which  is  not  half  the  number  reckoned  in  the  Unitod  Statea 
of  America. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  established  forai^  mia- 
sions  at  Stockholm ;  in  Germany,  France,  Gibraltar,  aad 
Malta;  in  Hindustan  and  Ceylon;  in  New  South  Waka, 
V'an  Diemen*s  Land,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Frwodlv 
Islands ;  in  Afirica,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  BrHiali  Noctk 
America.    The  number  of  persons  reported  to  the  last  Ooft* 
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fbienoe  (1838)  as  under  the  core  of  their  foreign  mission- 
aries in  their  wious  stations  was  66,808. 

This  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  state  of  only  one  branch 
of  Mothodism,  a  principal  branch  undoubtedly,  or  rather 
the  rosin  branch,  but  there  are  the  several  branches  besides 
of  which  wc  have  already  spoken,  each  with  chapels,  preach- 
ers, and  numerous  members,  and  most  of  them  having  some 
speciil  missionai^  service  for  the  extension  of  the  know- 
letlge  of  Christ's  Holy  Gospel. 

Borne  of  them  have  separated  from  the  main  body  of 
Methodists  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley.  The  respect 
paid  to  him  has  not  been  so  generally  transferred  to  the 
hundred  ministers,  in  whom  ho  vested  the  power  of  managing 
the  a^irs  of  his  community,  as  he  probably  wished  and  ex- 
pected. 

lo  1793  great  dissensions  existed  about  the  sacraments, 
whether  tbey  should  or  should  not  be  administered  by  the 
ministers,  in  the  chapels,  to  the  members  of  the  society  who 
required  tbcm  as  a  part  of  Christianity.  This  led  to  seoes- 
lions  at  Bristol  and  elsewhere.  In  1795  many  intluential 
iDcieties  chose  delegates,  and  sent  them  to  the  Conference 
then  held  at  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  some 
share  in  the  government  of  Methodism.  This  led  to 
concessions  as  they  may  be  found  in  the  Plan  of  Pacifica- 
tion,—the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Methodists. 

With  these  concessions  many  were  not  satisfied,  and,  being 
led  principally  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Kilham,  they  seceded 
and  formed  tne  New  Connection,  a  truly  respectable  body. 
Mr.  Bryant,  of  the  North  Cornwall  district,  was  the  ibunder  of 
the  Bible  Christian  Methodists.  The  Primitive  Methodists, 
who  are  sometimes  known  as  Ranters,  originated  in  Staf- 
fordshire :  their  professed  object  is  to  recall  the  Wesleyans  to 
the  antient  spirit  and  fervor  with  which  their  fathers  met  rude 
and  uncivilised  mobs.  Dissension  in  Leeds  some  ten  years 
since  gave  birth  to  the  Protestant  Methodists,  who  declared 
that  (he  Wesleyans  had  violated  their  own  laws  by  the 
erection  of  an  organ  in  one  of  the  chapels  in  that  town, 
contrary  to  the  decision  of  a  leaders'  meeting.  Some  four 
years  since»  the  establishment  of  the  Theological  Institution, 
the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Samuel  Warren,  and  contentions  on 
the  rights  of  leaders'  meetings,  eave  existence  to  the  Asso- 
ciation Methodists.  These  are  the  leading  ofishoots  from 
the  Wesleyan  body. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  how  Methodism  appears 
to  a  person  of  an  acute  and  discerning  mind,  who  is  not  of 
the  body,    may  consult  the  *  Life  of  Wesley.'  by  Robert 
Sou  they,  a  work  in  which  there  is  much  profound  rettec- 
fion.    The  work  has  however  found  little  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Methodists  themselves ;  and  one  of  their  ministers, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  has  published  Observations  upon 
it,  in  which  Dr.  Southey  is  rather  severely  handled.    Oiher 
Lire*  of  Wesley  there  are  by  Hampson,  by  Dr.  Coke,  Dr. 
Wliitchead.  Henry  Moore,  and  by  the  same  Mr.  Watson. 
Dr.  Adam  Clark's  *  Memoirs  of  the  Wesley  family*  is  but  a 
poor  and  tasteless  perforqiance.    We  mav  mention  also  a 
little  volume  entitled  '  A  Miniature  of  Methodism,  or  a 
Brief  Account  of  the  History,  Doctrines,  Discipline,  and 
Cliaracfer  of  the  Methodists,'  by  Valentine  Ward,  of  which 
ti^e  sixth   edition  was  published  in  Iib^34.      There  is  also 
•The  Portraiture  of  Methodism,'  by  Joseph  Nightingale, 
and  many  histories  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism 
io  particular  districts.    Those  who  wish  thoroughly  to  un- 
dentand  Metliodism  in  its  genius  and  true  character,  to 
see  iia  defecU  and  its  excellences,  the  dilliculties  with  which 
it  bad  to  contend,  and  the  means  by  which  it  triumphed, 
would  do  well  to  read  the  *  Journal  of  John  Wesley,*  pub- 
lished by  hioiself,  a  piece  of  autobiography  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all,  but  especially  of  the  philosophic  observer  of  the 
actions  of  mankind  when  under  the    influence  of  strong 
religious  excitement,  or  of  an  individual,  when  under  a 
»en*e  of  duty,  or  by  whatever  impulse,  he  emancipates 
himself  from  those  restraints  which  society  has  endeavoured 
to  impose    (though  such  endeavours  are  but  vain)  upon 
private  judgment  in  affairs  relating  to  religion,  and  private 
religioas  thought  and  action. 

METHCyDIUS  and  CYRILLUS,  two  brothers,  the  apos- 
tles of  Christianity  among  the  Slavonians  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury^and  tbeinventorsof  the  Slavonian  alphabet,  were  natives 
of  Salouiea  or  Thessalonica  in  Greece.  Methodius  held  a 
hijfh  command  '^  the  Greek  army  under  the  emperor 
Michael  HI.  Cx»nstantine,  or  according  to  the  monastic 
name  he  afterwards  assumed,  Cyrillus,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  was  in  holy  orders,  and 


was  keeper  of  the  library  of  Santa  Sophia.  He  was  first  leni 
by  the  emperor  as  a  missionary  to  convert  the  Saracens  in* 
habiting  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  about  the  year 
863  he  and  his  brother  Methodius  proceeded  on  a  religious 
niission  to  the  Slavonians,  at  the  reouest  of  the  princes  Ro- 
tislav,  Swiatopolk,  and  Kozel.  who  nad  made  application  to 
the  court  of  Constantinople  fur  instructors  in  the  Christian 
faith.  The  choice  both  of  the  emperor  and  the  clergy  fell 
upon  Methodius  and  Cyrillus.  the  first  being  selected  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Slavonian,  and  the  other 
because  he  was  well  skilled  in  many  Oriental  languages. 
Whether  both  brothers  had  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
Slavonian  alphabet  is  doubtful,  some  writers  attributing  it 
to  both  of  them,  others  to  only  one,  and  of  these  latter  some 
to  Melhoilius,  others  again  to  Cyrillus.  They  translated  the 
Psalter,  the  Gospels,  and  msny  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Slavonic  Cyrillus  however  did  not  continue  there 
above  four  years  and  a  half,  after  which  he  visited  Bulgaria, 
and  next  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  according  to 
Schlozer  in  871  ;  according  to  others,  in  873.  Methodius, 
on  the  contrary,  remained,  and  continued  his  labours  for 
about  thirty  years,  in  the  course  of  which  time  he  is  said  to 
have  translated  all  the  Scriptures.  None  of  the  original 
manuscripts  are  extant,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  Slavonic 
version  adopted  by  the  Greek  church  is  derived  immediately 
fi-om  that  of  Methodius  and  Cyrillus. 

METHO'NE.  MODON.    [Messbnia.] 

M Ell  US,  ADRIAN,  was  born  at  Alkraaar,  a  town  of 
North  Holland,  9th  of  December,  1571.  His  father,  whose 
name,  according  to  Lalande.  was  likewise  Adrian,  although 
Montucla  calls  him  Peter,  was  a  military  engineer  of  con- 
siderable  reputation.  His  skill  contributed  greatly  to  the 
successful  defence  of  Alkmaar,  when  liesiegt^  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  1573.  It  was  he  also,  and  not  his  son,  who  first 
gave  355 : 1 13  as  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
to  it«  diameter. 

From  his  father  young  Adrian  soon  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  which  his  natural  inclina- 
tions towards  such  pursuits  enabled  him  greatly  to  improve. 
After  studying  law  and  medicine  at  the  university  of  I<rane« 
ker,  he  passed  into  German v  and  Denmark,  where  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Tycho  Brah6.  Upon  his  return  to  Holland  he  as- 
sisted his  father  in  his  professional  avocations,  until  the  year 
1598,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  Franeker.  He  retained  this  appointment  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Franeker,  26th  of  September, 
1635.  A  considerable  part  of  his  fortune  was  expended  in 
the  study  of  alchemy,  but  he  either  ridiculed  or  disregarded 
the  speculations  of  astrologers.  The  following  list  of  his  works 
is  given  by  his  friend  P.  Winsem,  in  his  'Elogium  Adriani 
Metii,*  printed  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Frane- 
ker:*— *Doctrina  Sphesrica,*  Francq.,  1598,  8vo.;  *Inatitu- 
tionum  Astronomicurum  Libri  HL*  Ibid.,  1606,  1608,  8vo. ; 
'  Ariihmefica  et  Geometria  Practica,*  Ibid.,  1611,  4to. ;  *  De 
Gemino  Usu  utriusque  Globi,  Amst.,  1611,  4to. ;  *  Praxis 
nova  Greometrica  per  usum  eiroini  et  regulw  proportionalis,' 
Franoq.,1623,  4lo.;  *  Calendarium  perpetuum  articulis  Digi- 
torum  computandum,' Roterod.,  1G27,  8vo.;  '  Astrolabium,' 
France).,  1627,  4to.;  'Opera  omnia  Astronomica,*  Amst., 
1633»  4to. 

iBwgraphie  Universelle;  Montucla,  i/i«/oi'rd  de%  Ma' 
them. ;  Hutton's  Dictionary,) 

METIUS,  JAMES,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  reputed  inventor  of  tne  refracting  telescope. 
On  this  point  Montucla  quotes  the  ibllowing  passage  from 
the  'Dioptrics*  of  Descartes,  wherein  the  latter  sa)s,  *lt  is 
now  about  thirty  years  since  this  admirable  invention  was 
first  ascribed  to  James  Metius,  a  man  who  had  never  stu- 
died the  mathematics,  notwithstanding  that  both  his  father 
and  brother  had  made  them  their  profession.  This  indivi- 
dual,  while  one  day  amusing  himself  with  a  few  burning- 
glasses,  after  looking  through  them  singly,  began  to  look 
through  them  by  pairs,  placing  one  at  each  extremity  of  a 
short  tube.  In  this  way  a  convex  and  concave  lens  hap- 
pening to  bo  employed  together,  the  first  refracting  telescope  ^ 
is  said  to  have  been  constructed.'  (Montucla,  torn,  ii.,  p, 
230.)  The  reputed  date  of  this  discovery  is  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  somewhat  similar  story  is  related  of  the  children  of  a 
spectacle- maker  of  Middolburg,  in  Zealand.  There  is  how- 
ever as  much  or  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  discovery 
took  place  in  England,  more  particularly  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  were  observfKl  \si 
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Snffland  bv  Harriot  in  1610.    (See  the  '  History  of  Outlet,' 

SMr.  Bartow,  in  the  Eneffckpiedia  MeiropMima.)  Weiis 
da  {Biog,  Umvtn.)  that  Metiua  guarded  his  secret  with 
such  extreme  caution,  that,  even  when  about  to  die,  the 
priest  who  attended  him  could  not  induce  him  to  divulse 
it ;  another  story  is  that  he  oonflded  the  secret  reluctantly 
to  Prince  Maurice,  on  an  oocasion  when  that  prince  ho- 
noured him  with  a  visit  for  that  especial  purpose.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  year  in  which  James  Metius  was 
bom,  or  that  in  which  he  died. 

METON,  METONIC  CYCLE.  The  astronomer  Meton 
was  living  at  Athens  at  the  beginning  of  the  87th  Olympiad, 
B.C.  432.  He  was,  according  to  some,  a  Laoedmnonian 
(XaM»v),  but  the  best  authorities  call  him  a  Leuoonian  (Xcv- 
rovu^).  All  we  know  which  is  worth  recording  here  is, 
that  the  soUtices  which  he  observed  with  Euctemon  are 
preserved  by  Ptolemy,  and  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
celebrated  lunar  cycle  which  is  still  preserved  by  the  Weetem 
churches  in  their  computation  of  Easter. 

The  Metonio  cycle  takes  its  rise  as  follows:  235  revolu- 
tions of  the  moon  are  very  nearly  19  revolutions  of  the  sun, 
and  one  complete  revolution  of  the  moon*s  node.  If  these 
approximations  were  exact,  all  the  relative  phenomena  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  particularly  those  of  eclipses,  would  re- 
eommence  in  the  same  order,  at  the  end  of  every  nine- 
teen years.  There  is  however  an  error  of  some  hours  in 
every  cycle.  [Calippus;  Moon;  Period  of  Revolu- 
tion.] 

The  first  year  of  the  first  Metonic  period  commenced  with 
the  summer  solstice  of  the  year  432  b.c.  ;  and  if  the  rec- 
koning had  been  continuous,  what  is  now  called  the  golden 
nttmber  of  any  year  would  have  denoted  the  year  of  the 
Metonic  cycle,  if  the  summer  solstice  had  continued  to  be 
the  commencement  of  the  year.  On  reckoning  however  it 
will  be  found  that  a.d.  1,  which  is  made  the  first  year  of  a 
period  of  19  years,  would  have  been  part  of  the  fourteenth 
and  part  of  the  fifteenth  of  a  Metonic  cycle. 

METOPE.    [Basso  RilievoJ 

METO'PIA  (Ornithology),  ^lr.  Swainson  s  name  for  a 
subgenus  of  Pipra. 

METRE  (from  the  Greek  /iirpoy,  meiron)  is  that  quality 
of  verse  by  which  it  is  to  the  ear  distinguishable  from  prose. 
It  is  generally  held  to  be  one  of  the  essentials  of  poetry ; 
imaginative  thought  being  the  other.  No  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  this  opinion,  the  truth  being  that  it  is  attri- 
butable only  to  our  nature  as  men,  by  which  we  feel  plea- 
sure in  rhythmical  arrangement  of  words,  and  consistently 
with  which  we  cannot  consider  imaginative  writing  as  per- 
fect, unless  couched  in  metre. 

A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  antient  and  mo- 
dem metres,  one  being^  said  to  depend  on  quantity,  the 
other  on  accent ;  quantity  and  accent  being  farther  sup- 
posed to  diflTer  in  kmd.  A  little  reflection  however  will  tend 
to  convince  us  that  delicacy  of  ear  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  difference  between  antient  and  modem  metres  as  any 
fkncied  change  firom  quantity  into  accent 

The  southem  nations  still  retain  this  delicacy  of  ear,  as 
we  know  firom  the  marked  difference  in  Italian  between  the 
pfononciation  of  double  and  single  consonants,  a  difference 
to  which  our  language  is  a  stranger  as  far  as  Hme  is  oon- 
ceraed.  Though  tiv  see  no  distinction  in  time  between  the 
second  syllable  of  the  words  iaborare  and  liberare,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Romans  should  not,  and  with  that  as- 
sumption the  whole  difference  between  accent  and  quantity 
vanishes.  It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  the  names 
which  have  been  given  to  metres.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
metres  differ  fh>m  our  own  in  being  more  numerous,  and 
in  allowing  collocations  of  syllables  (called  feet)  such  as 
we  could  scarcely  feel  to  be  consonant  with  rhythm.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  seems  to  lie  in  the  form  of  each  lan- 
guage. 

Another  grand  distinction  between  antient  and  modem 
metres  is  that  of  rhyme,  which  occurs  but  seldom  in  the 
former,  and  which,  until  the  time  of  Shakspere,  was  nearly 
universal  in  the  latter.  Antient  and  modem  laneuages 
both  afford  specimens  of  the  alliterative  measure.  It  may 
be  traced  in  the  older  Latin  writers,  and  was  the  distin- 
guishing peculiaritv  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verte.  '  Piers 
Plouman's  Virions  are  the  best  known  compositions  of 
this  kind.  Those  who  seek  for  further  information  on  the 
subject  of  English  metres,  particularly  on  peculiarities 
which  have  occasioned  so  mucn  difilcuUy  to  the  readers  of 
Chancer,  will  do  well  to  consult  Mr.  Guest's  *  History  of 


En^ish  Metres.*    Some  observations  by  Coleridge,  preixH 
to  *  Christabel,*  are  also  worth  attention. 

METRIORHYNCHUS,  Dr.  Hermann  von  McWi 
name  for  a  genus  of  fossil  Gacial*,  found,  •ooordtng  to  bm, 
in  the  lias,  the  Oxford  clay,  at  Honfleur,  and  the  iCiainM 
ridge  clay  at  HAvre. 

Kxample,  Metriorhynehtu  Genffrnm  (H.  von  Mc^cri, 
2iid,  GaviaJ  de  Hon/leur,  Cuv.,  '  CHs,  Foes.,'  v.,  pi.  2.  pp.  1 4J 
and  525 ;  Steneotaurui  roftro-tmttor,  Geoff. 

METRONOME  (from  /urpov,  measure,  and  t^poc,  adtrt- 
Hon ;  also,  a  song),  a  vi?iy  ingenious  instrament.  a  peodu^ 
lum,  the  point  of  supension  of  which  is  between  tne  ex* 
tremities,  invented,  and  introduced  about  the  year  1414, 
by  John  Maelxel  (civil  engineer,  and  mechanirimn  to  tba 
emperor  of  Austria),  for  the  purpose  of  determtninic  i^ 
movement,  t.e.  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  musical  con- 
positions. 

Of  the  utflity  of  a  Hme-measurer,  both  to  compueets  aad 
perfbrmers,  and  for  some  account  of  its  eariy  use,  see  Ch»i> 

NOMXTER. 

Of  Maelxers  Metronome  there  are  two  kinds.  The  ooc 
is  a  pendulum  kept  in  motion  by  a  spring  and  wheel  work, 
and  which  ticks  the  vibrations:— the  other  is  aUo  a  pen- 
dulum, as  above  described,  but  without  any  macfainery.  and 
acting  only  so  long  as  the  force  of  the  impulse  grren  sImII 
last  The  former,  therefbre,  it  will  be  obvious,  is  eotn- 
plicated  and  expensive ;  the  latter  is  simple  and  cheap. 

The  inventor  thus  describes  and  explains  the  manner  of 
using  this  instrument:— 

'  1.  A  sliding  weight  is  attached  to  the  rod  (nhieh  is  gra- 
duated) or  steel  pendulum ;  the  hit^r  up  this  wetglu  tt 
shifted,  the  slower  will  be  the  vibrations  and  rtcererta: 
so  that  when  the  weight  corresponds  with  the  nurobo'  5«, 
the  vibrations  will  be  the  slowest  possible  ;  at  No.  160  they 
will  be  the  quickest 

'  2.  These  numbers  have  all  reference  to  a  mhmU  </ 
time ;  i.e.  when  tho  w>igkt  is  placed  at  50.  fift>  bemU  or 
ticks  will  occur  in  each  minute;  when  at  60.  60  bear««  or 
seconds  exactly,  in  a  minute;  when  at  100,  100  beats  tn  a 
minute,  &c. ;  anv  stop-watch,  therefore,  wQl  show  how  &r 
the  correctness  of  the  metronome  may  be  depended  on. 

'  3.  The  doubles  of  the  numbers  of  the  scale  answer  to  a 
precisely  double  degree  of  velocity.  Thus,  if  50  be  the  pro- 
per number  for  a  minim,  100  will  be  the  number  ht  the 
crotchet  in  the  same  movement,  &c  The  numbers  oiwttvd 
on  the  scale  have  been  found  practically  unnecessary. 

'  4.  The  composer  is  best  able  to  judge,  fh>m  the  narcre 
of  his  movement,  whether  to  marx  its  time  by  mmims. 
crotchets,  quavers,  &c.  Generally  speaking  it  will  be 
found,  that  in  adagios  it  is  most  convenient  to  nark  Ike 
time  on  the  Metronome  by  quaven;  in  andamtes  bs 
crotchets ;  in  allegros  by  minims,  and  in  prestos  by  whole 
bars.  As  often  however  as  the  case  may  admit,  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  pendulum  should  be  made  to  beat  tntegrml 
parts  of  a  bar,  just  as  a  master  would  beat  or  eoiat  the 
time.* 

Much  opposition  was  made  to  the  use  of  this  exeeOmt 
instrument,  when  first  introduced;  but  no  sensible  ran- 
poser  or  performer  now  entertains  a  doubt  of  the  nseftihiM 
of  the  Metronome,  or  of  some  kind  of  pendulom  anawecny 
the  same  purpose. 

METRcyPOUS.    [CoLOXY,  vol.  vii.,  p.  359.] 

METZ,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  ef 
Moselle,  situated  on  the  Moselle  at  the  junction  of  iht 
Seille;  172  miles  in  a  direct  line  east  by  north  of  Paris,  rr 
101  miles  by  the  road  through  (Hiflteau-ThierTi,  C1iikici»- 
sur-Mame,  and  Verdun ;  in  49^  6'  N.  lat  and  6^  I  f  E.  lon- 
gitude. 

This  city  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  it 
was  known  by  the  name  Diyodurum.  and  was  the  thmj 
town  of  the  Mediomatrici,  one  of  the  Belgic  nations.    At  » 
later  date  it  took  the  name  of  the  nation,  Mediomatriri  fsm 
which,  early  in  the  fifth  century,  was  substituted  the  shonrr 
designation  of  Mettis  or  Metis,  whence  the  tnodem  Mrtx> 
In  the  civil  dissensions  which  followed  the  death  of  Nrr% 
A.D.  70,  Divodurum  was  nearly  destro}'ed  by  a  sudden  o%\ 
break  of  the  troops  of  Vitellius.    (Tacit.,  Hi*tor^  i.  C^  i 
Divodurum  was  ruined  in  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  andrr 
Attila,  A.D.  452;    but  afterwards  became  the  capital  «^f 
Austrasia,  which  was  sometimes  termed  the  kingdons  ^ 
Mets. 

In  the  division  of  the  Carlo%ingian  empire^  Mett  wm% 
comprehended  in  the  kingdom  of  Lothahngta  or  f 
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&DR&AINB.]    The  grants  of  the  emperors  to  the  bishops  of 
etx.  Tool,  tnd  Verdun,  rendered  those  prelates  feudal 
lords  of  their  respective  dioceses,  subject  only  to  the  su- 

treniacy  of  the  emperor ;  and  this  part  ef  Lorraine  became 
nown  in  history  as  Les  Trois  Evdch^  *  the  three  bishop- 
rics.' The  city  of  Metz  was  however  made,  bv  the  emperor 
Otho  n.,  a  free  Imperial  city,  with  a  voice  in  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  the  right  of  choosing  its  own  magistrates,  and  of 
coinmg  money.  The  city  b^ame  exceedingly  flourishing, 
being  toe  centre,  apparently,  of  a  great  inland  trade  between 
France  and  Germany;  and  in  a.d.  1444  was  enabled  to 
resist  an  attack  from  the  combined  forces  of  Charles  VII.  of 
Franee,  and  Ren6  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily  and  duke  of 
Lorraine.  The  attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation appear  to  have  occasioned  some  troubles  at  Metz ; 
but  the  principles  of  the  reformers  made  such  progress,  that 
Ajx  1643  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  worship. 
In  the  troubles  of  the  empire  near  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.,  Henri  II.  of  France,  with  whom  the  German 
Protestant  princes  had  formed  an  alliance*  entered  Lorraine 
with  an  army,  and  was  admitted  into  Metz  by  the  towns- 
men, AJX  1 553.  In  the  same  year  the  emperor  besieged 
the  place  with  100,000  men  ;  but  the  duke  of  Guise,  who 
commanded  the  |;arrison,  made  so  stout  a  defence,  that  the 
emperor  "was  obliged,  in  Jan.,  1553,  to  raise  the  siege. 
From  this  time  tlM  town  remained  under  the  protection  of 
France,  though  the  bishops  recognised  the  authority  of  the 
emperon.  and  received  their  investiture  from  them.  This 
arrangement  lasted  until  1633,  when  the  king  of  France 
assun^  the  sovereignty  of  Les  Trois  £vdch6s,  which  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Miinster,  or  Westphalia, 
A.D.  1648.  The  siege  of  the  town,  subsequent  dissensions, 
and  the  loss  of  its  municipal  freedom,  caused  a  decay  of 
trade  and  population ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  town  numbered  only  22,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  division  of  France  before  the  Revolution,  Metz, 
with  the  rest  of  Les  Trois  £v§ch6s,  was  included  in  the 
province  or  military  government  of  Lorraine. 

The  Moselle  and  tne  Seille  are  divided  in  and  near  the 
town  into  several  channels,  enclosing  small  islands,  on  some 
of  which,  aa  well  as  on  the  mainland,  the  town  is  built.  Metz 
is  a  fortreas  of  the  first  class.    [Horn  Work.] 

There  are  nine  gates  with  drawbridges.  The  interior  of 
the  town,  which  is  principally  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
two  rivers,  is  m  general  handsome.  The  streets  are  wide, 
strmight,  and  well  paved.  The  square  called  'Quartier 
Coislin,*  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  is  very  handsome, 
and  the  esi^anade  of  tne  citadel  afibrds  a  pleasant  prome- 
nade. The  square  of  St  Louis  is  surrounded  with  arcades. 
The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  well  built  The  cathedral 
is  a  Gothic  building,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  light- 
ness of  its  architecture :  its  length  is  estimated  at  363  feet 
(probablv  French  feet,  equal  to  about  387  English  feet), 
and  the  height  of  the  tower  at  373  French,  398  English 
feet.  There  are  nine  other  churches,  four  nunneries,  a  con- 
sistonal  Protestant  church,  and  a  Jews*  synagogue.  The 
Jews  had  formerly  a  particular  quarter  of  the  town  assigned 
to  them,  vrhioh  is  still  distinguished  by  its  dirty  and  narrow 
»treeti.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  churches  are  those  of 
St.  Simon.  Notre  Dame,  and  St  Vincent,  the  last  distin- 
gui^ied  by  a  portal  with  a  triple  row  of  columns.  The  town- 
hall,  the  Palais  du  Gouvemement,  built  at  a  great  expense 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  X  VL,  where  the  courts  of  law  sit,  the 
prefect's  office,  the  theatre,  a  building  of  greater  external 
than  internal  beauty  (these  two  last-named  edifices  are  on 
an  island  of  the  Moselle),  the  royal  college  or  high  school, 
the  miUtary  hospital,  avast  building,  the  arsenal,  the  difier- 
ent  barracks,  the  building  for  the  school  and  staff  of  the 
artillenr,  the  workhouse,  and  the  covered  market,  lately 
erectea, — are  among  the  public  buildings  most  worthy  of 
natioc  There  are  twenty  bridges,  ten  over  the  arms  of  the 
Moselle,  and  as  many  over  those  of  the  Seille. 

The  population  of  the  town  has  been  gradually  increasing 
«inee  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
174J  it  was  30,000;  in  1789,  36,000;  in  1800,  32,000;  in 
IS14,  41,000;  in  1831,  44,416 ;  in  1836,  42,793.  The  chief 
branches  of  manufacture  are  woollen  cloths,  flannels,  and 
staW^  cotton  yam,  leather  (formerly  the  staple  of  the  place, 
dimtniahed  by  the  continuance  of  war,  but  now  reviv- 
ing^»,  hats,  especially  military  hats,  braid  trimmings,  and 
cmbmdery  (in  which  1200  people  are  employed),  starch, 
aoapt  beer  (which  is  very  good),  brushes,  pencils,  iron  wares, 
cutlery,  buttons,  jewellery,  docks,  paper-hangings,  and 
P.  C,  No.  930.  ^ 


confectionary.  There  are  workshops  connectod  with  th» 
arsenal  and  other  military  establishments.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  are  quarries  of  good  limestone,  tile- 
kilns,  beet-root  sugar-houses,  and  outer  industrial  esta- 
blishments. Trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Moselle, 
which  is  navigable  to  Nancy,  many  miles  above  Metz. 
High  roads  communicate  with  Luxembourg,  Namur,  and 
other  places  in  Belgium ;  with  Mainz  and  Frankfort  in 
Germany ;  and  with  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  and  Paris. 

Metz  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see,  the  diocese  of  which 
comprehends  the  department  of  Moselle,  and  the  bishop  of 
which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Besan9on.  It  has 
a  Ck)ur  Royale  and  an  Acaddmie  Universitaire,  the  juris- 
diction of  which  embraces  the  departments  of  Ardennes 
and  Moselle.  Here  also  are  the  head-quarters  of  the  third 
military  division,  including  the  departments  of  Moselle, 
Meurthe,  and  Vosges.  There  are  a  variety  of  other  govern- 
ment offices,  fiscal,  judicial,  and  administrative.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  establishments  connected  with  the  military 
department,  a  royal  practical  school  of  artillery  and  military 
engineering  (the  finest  institution  of  tlie  kind  in  Europe), 
regimental  schools  of  artillery  and  engineering,  a  central 
military  pyrotechnic  school,  and  a  miners*  school.  For 
general  or  special  instruction  there  are  the  faculties  con- 
nected with  the  Acaddmie  Universitaire ;  a  college  or  high 
school,  a  normal  school,  a  society  of  literature,  science,  and 
art ;  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  of 
industry ;  a  philharmonic  society,  free  courses  of  instruction 
or  schools  for  drawing,  painting,  music,  and  geometry  and 
mechanics  applied  to  the  arts ;  public  lectures  on  midwifery 
and  botany,  a  school  of  trade,  a  society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  elementary  instruction,  a  departmental  society  for 
medical  science,  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and 
trades,  maintained  by  the  wealthier  Jews  (of  which  nation 
there  are  many  at  Metz)  for  their  poorer  brethren ;  a  mater- 
nity society,  and  a  mont  de  pi6t^,  or  loan  society ;  a  public 
library  of  31,000  volumes,  three  other  libraries,  a  botanic 
garden,  a  departmental  nurseryground,  and  museums  of 
natural  history  and  mineralogy.  Tnere  is  a  school  or  schools 
taught  by  the  Frdres  de  la  Doctrine  Chr^tienne,  with  a  thou- 
sand pupils. 

The  arrondissement  of  Metz  comprehends  an  area  of  620 
square  miles :  it  is  divided  into  nine  cantons  or  districts, 
each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  comprehends  218 
communes.  Its  population  in  1831  was  150,840;  in  1836, 
150,811. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct,  which  conducted  the  waters  of  a  stream, 
seven  or  eight  miles  distant,  to  the  Naumaohia,  which 
was  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  Seventeen  arches  of 
this  aqueduct  yet  remain.  The  ruins  of  an  ami^itheatre 
and  of  a  Roman  palace  have  been  also  discovered. 

The  territory  known  as  Le  Pays  Messin  comprehended 
the  territory  immediately  around  the  city,  included  in  the 
diocese  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  to  which  alone  the 
name  was  in  strictness  applicable,  and  the  lordships  scat- 
tered through  Lorraine,  which  formed  part  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  see.  The  former  is  entirely  and  the  latter 
are  partly  comprehended  in  the  department  of  Moselle; 
some  of  the  lorosbips  are  in  the  departments  of  Meurthe 
and  Vosges. 

MEUDON.    [Seine  BT  OisE.] 

MEULAN.    [Seine  et  Oisb.J 

MEULEN,  ANTHONY  FRANCIS  VAN  DER,  born 
at  Brussels  in  1634,  was  a  disciple  of  Peter  Sneyers, 
an  eminent  battle-painter,  under  whom  he  improved  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  While  he  was  pursuing  his  pro- 
fession at  Brussels,  it  happened  that  some  of  his  works 
were  taken  to  Paris,  and  saown  to  the  minister  Colbert, 
who  was  so  pleased  with  Vnem  that  he  invited  him  to 
Paris  on  very  honourable  and  advantageous  conditions. 
His  talents  as  a  battle-painter  recommended  him  to  Louis 
XIV.,  whom  he  always  accompanied  in  his  campaigns.  He 
designed  on  the  spot  the  most  remarkable  events,  and  the 
views  of  the  cities  and  fortresses  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  most  memorable  victories,  and  from  these  sketches 
he  composed  the  paintings  which  were  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  the  king's  successes.  Such  opportunities 
enabled  him  to  attain  that  perfection  in  his  art,  of  which 
his  numerous  works  give  such  evidence.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  truth  to  nature,  excellent  colouring,  freedom  of 
touch,  ana  the  happiest  distribution  of  light  and  shade.  No 
painter  excelled  him  in  designing  the  motions  and  attitudes 
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of  aorMt;  and  this  induced  his  friend  Le  Brun,  whose 
niece  he  married*  to  give  to  him  the  execution  of  the  horses 
in  his  celebrated  paintings  of  the  battles  of  Alexander  the 
Qreat  Van  der  Meulen  painted  also  landscapes,  and  other 
subieeU.  with  equal  excellence.  His  principal  works  are 
at  Pahs ;  but  many  of  his  easel  pictures  are  preserved  in 
England,  France,  and  Flanders.  In  the  16th  and  18th 
vols,  of  the  Cabinet  du  Roi^  there  are  152  engravin;^  after 
his  works.  He  was  chosen  member  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Painting  in  1673.  He  died  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  56 
years.  His  most  celebrated  scholar  was  I.  Van  Huchten- 
burg,  battle-painter  to  Prince  Bugene. 
MEUN.    [LoiRKT.l 

MEURSIUS,  JOHN  (the  Latinised  form  of  his  real 
name,  which  was  De  Meurs),  was  bom  near  the  Hague,  in 
1579.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Leyden;  and 
after  he  had  completed  his  studies,  was  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  the  children  of  Barneveldt.  [BARirB veldt.]  In 
1610,  Meursius  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Leyden, 
and  in  the  year  following  nrofessor  of  Greek.  After  the 
execution  of  Barneveldt,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1619,  Meursius 
was  exposed  to  great  annoyance  and  persecution  from  the 
enemies  of  his  illustrious  patron ;  and  it  was  therefore  with 
great  pleasure  that  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  king 
of  Denmark,  in  1625.  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  Meursius 
died  on  the  20th -of  September,  1639. 

Meursius  was  a  diligent  and  laborious  scholar.  He  edited 
several  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  and  wrote  many  works 
on  historical  and  archsDological  subjects,  which  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  Lami.  Florence,  1741-63,  12  vols, 
folio.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his  principal  works:— 
1,  *  Glossarium  Graeoo-barbarum,'  Leyd.,  1614.  2,  Various 
treatises  on  different  branches  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities, most  of  which  are  reprinted  in  the  'Thesaurus*  of 
Grsvius.  3.  *  Rerum  Belgicarum  Liber  Primus,'  Leyden, 
1612.     4.  *Historia  Dan ica,' Copenhagen,  1630. 

MEURTHE,  a  department  in  the  north-east  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Moselle,  on  the  north-east 
and  east  by  that  of  Bas  Rhin.  on  the  south-east  and  south 
by  that  of  Vosges,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Mouse.  Its 
form  is  compact ;  the  greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west, 
iVom  the  neighbourhood  of  Phalsbourg  to  that  of  Commercy 
(Mouse),  70  to 71  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles 
to  the  length,  is  from  the  bank  of  the  Moselle,  between 
Pont-a-Mou8son  and  Met2,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mire- 
court  (Vosges),  46  miles.  It  area  is  estimated  at  2357 
square  miles,  which  is  nearly  the  average  extent  of  the 
French  departments,  and  rather  greater  than  the  conjoint 
areas  of  the  English  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The 
population  in  1831  was  415.568,  in  1836  it  was  424.366, 
showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  8798,  or  above  2  per 
cent.,  and  giving  180  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  Both 
in  amount  and  density  of  population  it  considerably  exceeds 
the  average  of  the  departments,  but  falls  considerably  short 
of  the  average  density  of  population  in  England.  Nancy, 
or  Nanci.  the  capital,  is  in  4b''  41'  N.  lat.,  6°  1 1'  E.  long., 
172  miles  in  a  direct  line  east  of  Paris,  or  204  miles  by  the 
road  through  Chftteau-Thierri.  Chillons-sur-Mame,  Vitry- 
sur  Marne,  Bar-le-Duc.  and  Toul. 

The  department  is  hilly,  snd  even  mountainous.  The 
principal  chain  of  the  Vosges  crosses  the  eastern  extremity 
between  Sarrebourg  and  PhaUbourg ;  and  brsnches  from 
this  mountain  chain,  of  ^dually  diminishing  height,  ex- 
tend over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  department.  Near  the 
principal  chain  of  the  Vosges  tho  mountains  are  intersected 
by  narrow  valleys,  which  (frequently  present  picturesque 
scenery.  Amid  the  lower  slopes  are  several  lakes,  as  those 
of  Lindre,  Stock,  &c. ;  there  are  also  several  marshes.  The 
western  side  of  the  department  is  traversed  by  the  hills 
which  bound  on  the  east  side  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Meuse,  and  separate  it  from  that  of  the  Moselle,  between 
these  hills  and  tho  Vosges  is  the  valley  of  the  Moselle. 
The  Vosges  in  this  depiutment  are  comnosed  chiefly  of 
the  new  red  or  saltferous  sandstone  ana  the  subjacent 
secondary  rocks;  the  rest  of  the  department  is  occupied 
ty  the  rocks  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  tlie 
red  sandstone.  The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department 
comprehend  freestone  for  buildmg,  and  limestone,  which 
are  quarried  in  numerous  places;  gypsum  is  also  abundant, 
ind  good  marble  is  quarried  near  Nancy.  Various  ores  of 
*on  are  found*  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it 
forth  while  to  extract  them.  There  are  two  forges  lor 
•foducing  wrought-iron.    The  most  important  mineral  is 


rock-salt,  of  which  a  vast  bed  was  disooverad  in  \%\% 
within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Vic  on  the  Seille.  aiadi^ 
tance  of  rather  more  than  200  feet  below  the  sur&e*.  la 
penetrating  about  100  feet  lower,  ii^  strata  of  rock-eak 
were  found,  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  neaili  M 
feet,  separated  from  each  other  by  thin  strau  of  K7Pm«a 
or  clay.  A  sixth  stratum  bas  been  disnoveced  a  few  Cmi 
below  the  others:  these  strata  have  been  aaoartained  to 
have  a  supmrflcial  extent  of  230  square  mdes.  TbsTsalt  is 
pure  muriate  of  soda.  The  working  of  the  mine  commefnJ 
m  1 823.  The  coa  of  raising  the  salt  and  breaking  il  sibaJ 
is  very  trifling,  about  8#.  to  8«.  6d.  per  ton.  The  de^^rv 
ment  bas  lon^  been  known  fi>r  its  brine  springs,  wh^j 
have  been  estimated  to  produce  yearly  41,000  to  4i,iMW 
tons :  the  principal  springs  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Seii.e 
at  Dieuie,  Chiteau  Salins»  and  Moyenvic;  there  aresofat 
in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  as  that  of  Mousseo  near  Pbot- 
ik-Mousson.  and  of  8t  Tbi^bault  near  Nancy.  The  coat  of 
refining  this  salt  it  nearly  double  that  of  prsparuif  the 
roek-salt. 

The  department  belongs  almoet  entirely  to  the  basia  of 
the  Moselle:  a  small  portion  at  the  eastern  extrcmitjr, 
which  passes  over  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Vo*g)ea»  m 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  of  which  indsed  ihml  U 
the  Moselle  vk  only  a  subdivision,  and  another  small  ^oitAon 
on  the  south-western  border  is  included  in  the  basa  of  ths 
Meuse. 

The  Moselle  enters  the  department  on  the  aonth  ssde,  a 
little  below  the  town  of  Charmes  (Vosges),  and  flows  north- 
west in  a  rather  circuitous  channel  to  Toul;  at  Toul  ii  tims 
to  the  north-east,  and  flows  in  a  circuitous  ehannel  to  the 

t' unction  of  the  Meurthe,  from  which  point  it  flaws  north 
»y  west  into  the  department  of  Moselle.  Its  whole  ooujss 
in  the  department  may  be  estimated  at  66  miles,  for  it»  of 
which  (22  according  to  the  government  tfateoMOt),  vu. 
from  the  junction  of  the  Meurthe,  it  is  navigable. 

The  principal  tributary  of  the  Moselle  in  this  doport* 
ment  is  the  Meurthe.  This  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
western  slope  of  the  Vosges,  several  miles  soulh-easl  of  St 
Di^  (Vosges),  and  has  a  north-west  ooane,  enten  this  dr- 
partment  just  below  the  town  of  Raon  TEtape  (Voi^e^u 
and  flows  north-west  to  Lun^rille,  where  it  receive  iLe 
Vesouxe  on  the  right  bank,  and  a  mile  or  two  lower  di'wn 
the  Mortagne  on  the  left.  Below  Lun^ville  the  river  naic* 
a  bend,  but  after  passing  the  town  of  Rosiires,  and  re- 
ceiving the  little  river  Sanon,  it  resumes  its  north-wertnB 
course,  and  flows  past  Nancy  into  tho  Moselle,  lu  «b«iW 
course  may  be  estimated  at  75  miles,  of  which  nearly  M  are 
in  this  department ;  the  navigation,  which  oommeoon  iit 
Nancy,  is  of  seven  miles.  It  is  used  lor  floating  timhrr  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  source,  and  a  eonaiderahW  eoamity 
of  deals  and  firewood  are  tent  down  by  it.  It  is  subject  u 
frequent  inundations  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  or  tbe 
falling  of  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  where  it  nsra. 

The  Madon,  another  considerable  f^$eder  of  the  Mo^lk. 
enters  this  department  on  the  south  side,  and  flows  w  .o 
the  Moselle  above  Toul.  Its  source  i^  in  the  heights  sMti* 
west  of  Epinal  (Vosges),  and  its  whole  course  ts  aboM  44 
miles,  about  16  of  which  are  in  this  department  It  r«- 
ceives  the  little  river  Uory.  The  Math,  a  small  etrsofli, 
watera  the  north-weet  part  of  the  department,  and  jetns  tL* 
Moselle  just  within  the  border.  The  Seille,  a  more  ctA- 
siderable  stream,  waters  the  northern  side  ^  the  defort 
ment,  and  reoeivea  the  Verbach  and  the  Petite  Seille ;  a 
joins  the  Moselle  at  Metx.  in  the  adjacent  departasent  « f 
Moselle.  The  Sarre,  another  and  mors  important  feeArr  «f 
tlie  Moselle,  rises  in  the  Vosges  and  watery  the  coat  «de  ^f 
the  department,  a  few  miles  beyond  which  it  V>*irwai  nev- 
gable.  The  Zom,  which  rises  just  within  the  enstora 
boundanr,  flows  into  the  Rhine;  and  the  DduiU  wh^b 
watera  the  south-western  border,  belongs  to  the  s}ises  of 
the  Meuse.  There  is  one  navigable  canal,  that  ef  Lee 
Salines  de  TRst  (the  Eastern  Salt-works),  9%  to  23  m&:.« 
long.  It  commences  at  the  little  town  of  Dievne.  oo  t>« 
Seille,  and  runs  north-east  into  the  darre  at  SarroKlbe 
(Moselle) ;  only  a  part  of  it  is  in  thb  department. 

The  department  has  eight  Routes  Royslea,  or  guiwiar 
roads,  the  aggregate  length  of  which  (on  January  1,  I^Jlt  % 
was  26 1  miles,  viz.  223  in  repair  and  38  out  of  repsir.  Tb« 
principal  road  is  that  ttom  nris  to  Nancy  and  Straibi  ac 
which  entera  the  department  on  the  west  side,  and  raae  t*e 
Toul  te  Nancv.  fVom  whence  it  is  continued,  flnt  alone  U.« 
valley  of  the  Meurthe  te  Lun^ville,  and  then  alonf  thnl  otf 
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the  VecoQia  to  Blamont,  f^om  which  town  it  runs  north- 
east across  the  Vosges  hy  Sarrebourg  and  Phalsbourg  into 
the  department  of  Bas  Rhin.  Another  road  branching  off 
from  this  at  Nancy,  and  reioining  it  at  Sarrebourg,  runs 
throat^  Chateau  Salins  and  Moyenvio.  Roads  run  from 
Nancy  along  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  downward  to  Pont-i- 
Mousson  and  Metz  (Moselle),  and  upward  to  Charmes  and 
Kpinal  (Vosges),  and  across  the  Moselle  and  the  Mouse  to 
Neaibbdteau  (Vosges)  and  Langres  (Haute  Marne).  Roads 
lead  from  Chateau  Salins,  one  to  Metz,  and  another  to  Sar- 
reguemines  (Moselle) ;  from  Pont-^-Mousson  to  Gommercy 
(Meuse)  and  Bar-le-Duc  (Mouse),  and  from  Luneville  to 
St.  Di^  (Vosges)  and  Colmar  (Haut  Rhin).  The  aggregate 
length  of  the  Routes  Departmentales  was  (January  1, 1837) 
about  233  miles,  riz.  168  in  good  repair,  42  out  of  repair, 
and  23  unfinished.  The  bye-roads  and  paths  had  an  aggre- 
gate len^h  of  3000  miles. 

The  climate  of  the  department  is  colder  than  the  latitude 
would  lead  tis  to  suppose,  a  circumstance  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  elevation  of  the  eastern  parts,  the  quantity  of  wood- 
land, and  the  extent  of  water.  The  air  is  in  most  parts 
tolerably  healthy.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vosges 
however  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  are  very  subject  to 

Sutrid  fevers.  Intermittent  fevers  are  prevalent  in  some 
istricts,  and  in  others  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted  with 
larjre  goitres,  vfiih  scurvy  or  rupture. 

About  760,000  acres,  half  the  soil  of  the  department,  is 
under  the  plough ;  it  is  of  various  degrees  of  fertility,  but 
the  produce  in  grain  is  on  the  whole  very  far  above  the 
average  of  France;  in  wheat,  which  is  the  grain  chiefly  cul- 
tivated, the  produce  is  twice  the  average ;  and  in  oats,  which 
are  cultivated  to  nearly  or  quite  the  same  extent  as  wheat, 
the  produce  b  nearly  three  times  the  average.  In  barley 
the  pnxluce  is  about  equal  to  the  average  of  France ;  of  rye 
and  maslin,  or  mixed  com,  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
is  raised ;  and  of  maize  and  buckwheat  scarcely  any.  Pota- 
toes are  cultivated  very  extensively. 

Besides  com  and  potatoes,  a  considerable  quantity  of  rape, 
oolia,  &c.,  for  oil  is  grown ;  also  tiax,  hemp,  chicory,  and 
puke.  A  few  hops  are  grown.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine 
nas  much  increased  of  late  years.  The  vineyards  now 
occupy  above  40.000  acres,  which  is  below  the  average  of  the 
departments,  but  the  produce  m  wine  is  considerably  above 
the  average.  The  wine  is  fur  the  most  part  thin  and  poor; 
some  of  the  growths,  as  the  red  wines  of  Pagny-sous-Preny, 
Thiiiucourt,  Arnaville,  Baudonville,  Neuviller,  and  Vic,  are 
agreeable  and  delicate.  About  16,000  acres  are  laid  out  in 
orchards,  gardens,  and  nursery-grounds.  The  fruit-trees 
are  generally  trained  as  espaliers.  The  stone-fruits  are 
chiefly  cultivated,  particularly  an  oval  plum  of  excellent 
flavour,  called  the  Coetcho,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
dried.  The  apricots  of  Nancy  are  m  good  repute.  The 
quantity  of  woodland  is  about  280,000  acres ;  the  abundance 
of  fuel  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  various  manufactures  of 
the  department. 

There  are  about  180,000  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  about 
1 5.000  acres  of  heath  or  common.  The  number  of  horned 
cattle  is  on  the  whole  rather  below  the  average  of  France. 
The  quantity  of  cheese  and  butter  made  in  the  department 
is  not  equal  to  the  consumption.  Sheep  are  not  numerous, 
and  are  of  a  large  coarse-wooled  breed.  Horses  are  nu- 
tneroas  but  small.  The  antient  dukes  of  Lorraine  had  done 
much  to  improve  the  breed  by  importing  stallions  from  the 
Levant;  they  have  however  been  suffered  to  degenerate. 
Horjcs  are  chiefly  used  for  agricultural  labour. 

Poultry  ii  abundant;  but  there  are  few  bees.  Wolves 
ftnd  foxes  are  numerous  m  the  woods ;  there  are  also  some 
wild  boars,  roebucks,  and  smaller  game.  Rats,  mice,  field- 
mice,  and  moles  commit  considerable  devastations,  and 
caterpillars  are  numerous  and  destructive. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  as 
follows : — 

Area  In  Populattoo.  Com- 

•q.  mila*.      1831.  1836. 

Nancy,  central          .     551  127,944  129,841 

Ch<teau  Salins,  north  418  69,810  70,287 

Luneville.  south       .     468  82,851  84,698 

Sarrebourg,  east       .     461  72,546  75,499 

Toal,wejit        .          .     459  62.417  64,041 

2357     415,568     424,366     714 

There  are  29  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 


In  the  arrondissement  of  NanevorNanci  are— Nancv  (pop. 
io  1831. 29.000  town,  29,783  whole  commune;  m  1836, 31,445 
commune;  lNancy];  Rosidres  (pop.  2463  town,  2507  whole 
commune),  and  St.  Nicholas  (pop.  3006  town,  3043  whole 
commune)  on  the  Meurthe ;  Pont-i  Mousson  (pop.  6993 
town,  7218  whole  commune)  on  the  Moselle ;  Harou6,  on 
the  Madon ;  V^elize  (pop.  1 742)  on  the  Uory ;  and  No- 
meny  on  the  Seille.  At  Rosidres  (still  distinguished  as 
Rosi^res  aux  Salines,  though  the  salt-works  from  which  it 
gained  its  name  have  been  long  abandoned)  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  royal  studs  in  France ;  there  is  much  meadow 
land  round  the  town,  and  many  horses  are  bred.  St. 
Nicholas  has  a  fine  old  Gothic  church,  a  town-hall,  and  an 
abattoir,  or  public  slaughter-house,  lately  built.  There  are 
mills,  moved  by  water,  for  spinning  cotton  and  woollen  yarn, 
trimming  manufactories,  and  tan-jrards.  Pont-^-Mousson  is 
on  a  slope  in  the  midst  of  a  valley  surrounded  by  fruitful 
hills.  It  is  divided  by  the  Moselle  into  two  parts,  which 
communicate  by  a  bridge.  There  are  some  good  houses 
in  the  town,  and  the  streets,  which  are  inconveniently  paved 
with  round  stones,  are  tolerably  straight.  It  has  a  good 
place  or  square  surrounded  by  arcades ;  the  town-liall  is  in 
this  square.  The  principal  church  and  the  church  of  the 
Seminary  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle ;  the  first 
has  two  towers  resembling  crowns ;  the  second  has  a  portico 
overcharged  with  ornaments.  The  manufactures  of  the 
town  are  chiefly  earthenware,  especially  artificial  stone, 
much  used  for  water-courses,  reservoirs,  flat  root^,  &c. ;  and 
beet-root  sugar,  of  which  last  there  are  four  factories.  The 
earthenware  is  exported  into  the  adjacent  departments.  On 
an  eminence  near  the  town  have  been  found  antiquities 
which  show  that  its  summit  was  antiently  occupied  by  a 
temple  of  Jupiter.  Tliere  was  formerly  a  university  at 
Pont^-Mousson,  founded  by  Charles  III.,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chdteau  Salins  are— Chdteau 
Salins  (pop.  in  1831,  2708;  in  1836,  2621),  on  the  Petite 
Seille;  Dieuze  (pop.  3892),  Marsal,  Moyenvic,  and  Vic 
(pop.  3119  town,  3186  whole  commune),  on  the  Seille ;  Ver- 
gaville,  on  the  Verbach,  and  Insming,  near  the  Albe,  a 
feeder  of  the  Sarre.  Chateau  Salins  derives  its  name,  and 
formerly  derived  its  importance,  from  its  brine-springs ;  but 
the  salt-works  have  been  given  up.  The  town  is  in  a 
pleasant  valley  at  the  junction  of  iour  roads  leading  re- 
spectively to  Metz,  Nancy.  Sarrebourg,  and  Sarreguimines. 
The  inhabitants  trade  in  saffron  and  hosiery.  Dieuze  has 
brine-springs,  a  salt-mine,  and  salt-works ;  there  is  also  a 
manufactory  of  artificial  soda  from  the  refuse  of  the  salt- 
works and  firom  rock-salt.  Salt  has  been  made  from  the 
brine-springs  of  Dieuze  for  800  years.  It  was  a  place  of 
some  irnportance  under  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Decern 
Pagi.  There  are  some  Roman  antiquities  in  an  islet  in  the 
6tang  or  lake  of  Lindre,  which  is  near  Dieuze. 

Marsal  is  a  fortress ;  it  was  bombarded  by  the  allies  in 
1815,  and  has  now  a  population  of  scarcely  1000.  It  is 
situated  in  a  marshy  plain ;  the  foundation  of  the  town 
consists  of  a  layer  of  brickwork  formed  by  the  Romans. 
Moyenvic  is  a  town  of  about  1500  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  making  salt  from  the  brine-springs.  The 
town  was  dismantled  by  Louis  XIV.  Vic  has  also  salt-works. 
The  salt-mine  opened  in  the  bed  of  rock-salt  near  this  town 
was  inundated  with  water  from  a  subterraneous  reservoir ; 
but  another  mine  has  been  opened  at  Dieuze. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Luneville  are — Luneville  (pop. 
in  1831, 12.216  town,  12,341  whole  commune ;  in  1836, 12,798 
commune)  [Ltjnkvillk],  on  the  Vezouze,  very  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Meurthe;  Baccarat  (])op.  1670  town,  2809 
whole  commune),  on  the  Meurthe ;  Gerbevillers  (pop.  3044) 
on  the  Mortagne ;  Bayon  on  the  Moselle ;  Einville  on  the 
Sanon ;  Blamont  (pop.  2281)  on  the  Vezouze;  and  Badonvil- 
ler  (pop.  1814  town,  2297  whole  commune)  on  the  Blette,  a 
small  feeder  of  the  Vezouze.  Baccarat  is  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  hill,  and  near  an  extensive  forest.    One  of  the  princi- 

f»al  manufactories  of  flint  and  cut  glass  in  France  is  in  this 
ittle  town.  The  river  Meurthe  brings  down  the  timber  for 
ftiel  from  the  Vosges,  and  supplies  a  moving  power  to  the 
machinery  for  cutting  glass,  for  which  purpose  there  are 
two  hundred  lathes.  The  artisans  with  their  families  are 
lodged  in  the  establishment,  and  form  a  population  of  600. 
Many  females  m  the  neighbourhood  find  employment  m 
difierent  branches  of  this  manufacture.  Blamont  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Salm-Salra.  It  is  now 
a  busy  little  town,  where  calico  is  woven  and  printed, 
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laataer  m  considerable  quantity  made,  woollen  yarn  spun, 
and  common  iron  goods  and  harawaret  manufactured.  There 
are  manufactories  of  earlhenware  and  pottery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Badonviller  has  a  manufactory  of  dies  and 
punches. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Sarrebourg  are— Sarrebourg 
(pop.  in  183 1,2136  town,  t2164  whole  commune;  in  1836,2340 
commune),  Lorquin,  and  Fen^tranges  on  or  near  the  Sanfb ; 
and  Lixheim  and  Phalsbourg  (pop.  1981  town,  3529  whole 
commune)  amid  the  steeper  slopes  of  the  Vosges.  Sarrebourg 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Pons 
Saravi,  *  the  bridge  of  the  Saravus  or  Sarre.'  The  towns- 
men manufacture  cottons,  paper,  cordage,  architectural  or- 
naments, and  ornaments  for  the  fitting  up  of  rooms.  At 
Phalsbourg  fine  liqueurs  are  prepared.  This  little  town, 
which  is  fortified,  and  defends  one  of  the  defiles  the  Vosges, 
was  built  in  1570  by  (}eorgo  John,  count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  from  whom  it  obtained  its  name,  which  in  its  (Ger- 
man form,  Pfalsburg,  means  '  the  town  of  the  Palatine.' 
The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  fountain  of  admirable 
construction. 

St.  Quirin  (pop.  1523  village,  1960  whole  commune) 
and  Ciroy  (pop.  1768  village,  2193  whole  commune),  though 
only  villages,  require  notice  for  the  extensive  plate  and 
other  glass  works  established  in  them.  Coloured  glass 
and  mirrors  like  those  of  Niimberg  are  made  here.  St. 
Quirin  is  surrounded  by  vast  forests  which  supply  fuel  to 
its  glass-houses.    At  Cirey  earthenware  is  manufactured. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Toul  are~Toul  (pop.  in  1831, 
7208  town,  7304  whole  commune;  in  1836,  7333  commune) 
and  Dieulouard  on  the  Moselle;  Essey  and  Triaucourt  on 
the  Math ;  and  Colombey  near  the  Deuil.  Toul  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Tullum  ;  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  Leuci,  a  Belgic  people.  In  some 
deeds  of  the  time  of  the  Carlovingian  princes,  it  is  called 
Leuci.  The  fortifications,  which  were  commenced  under 
Henri  IV.  and  carried  on  under  Louis  XIV.,  have  been 
lately  repaired.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The 
former  cathedral  is  an  antient  (Gothic  building  with  two 
towers  resembling  those  of  the  principal  church  of  Pont-4- 
Mousson.  The  ex-episcopal  palace  is  a  handsome  building. 
Toul  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade.  There  is  a  manufactory  of 
earthenware  and  porcelain,  which  is  noted  for  its  strength 
and  whiteness,  the  beauty  of  its  enamel,  and  the  variety  of 
its  colours.  Tliere  ore  a  high-school,  an  atn'icultural  so- 
ciety, and  several  military  establishments.  "Wine  (of  which 
the 'surrounding  district  nroduccs  abundance^  and  brandy 
are  articles  of  trade. 

The  population  of  the  above  towns,  where  not  otherwise 
mentioned,  is  of  the  whole  commune,  and  fh>m  the  census 
of  1831. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  are  considerable; 
the  principal  are  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods ;  trim- 
mings and  embroidery ;  hats,  salt,  glass,  oil,  leather,  earthen- 
ware, and  pottery ;  beet-root  sugar,  paper,  cordaj^e,  hard- 
wares, liqueurs,  and  some  chemical  proauctions.  There  are 
bell  and  type  foundries. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Nan^,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Besan- 
^n.  It  is  in  the  iurisdiction  of  the  Ck>ur  Royale  and  the 
circuit  of  the  Acaa6mie  Universitaire  of  that  city;  and  in 
the  third  militarv  division,  the  head>quarters  of  which  are 
at  Metx.  It  sends  six  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  the  eighth  in 
France.  Of  every  hundred  young  men  enrolled  in  the 
military  census  of  1828-29,  sixty-ciglit  could  read  and  write; 
the  average  of  the  departments  of  France  being  only  about 
thirty- nine. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  this  department 
formed  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Mediomatrici  in  the 
north,  and  the  Leuci  in  the  south.  A  very  small  portion  of 
the  eastern  side  may  have  been  included  m  the  territory  of 
the  Tribocci,  a  Germanic  people,  who  had  settled  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Under  the  Romans  the  Medio- 
matrici and  the  Leuci  were  comprehended  m  the  provinct; 
of  Belgica  Prima,  the  Tribxci  in  that  of  Germania  Prima 
or  Superior.  The  Roman  or  Gallic  towns  within  the  limits 
of  the  department  were  Tullum  (Toul),  the  capital  of  the 
Louci;  Scarpona,  another  town  of  the  Leuci  (near  which 
Jovinus,  a  Roman  general  of  horse,  defeated  the  AUcmanni, 
A.D.  366,  and  which  sustained  a  siege  against  Attila),  now 
Scaroonne,  or  Charpague,  near  Dieulouard  on  the  Moselle ; 


and  Deoem-pagi,  now  Dieuse,  and  Pons  Saravi,  now  8«n» 
bourir  (not  barrebniok,  as  some  from  the  naoM  have  ta$^ 
posed),  two  towna  of  the  Mediomatrica.  The  dvpartoDcitt 
was  early  oomprehended  in  tha  conquesto  of  the  Frttoki^ 
Its  subsequent  history  is  given  elsewhere.    [LoasAtics.] 

MEUSB,  or  MAAS.    [Rhinb.] 

MEUSE,  a  department  in  the  north-eastarp  pftrt  «f 
France,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Belgian  frootjer  asal 
the  department  of  Ardennes ;  on  the  north-east  by  tbm  de- 
partment of  Moselle;  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  McartJhr; 
on  the  south  by  that  of  Vosges ;  on  the  south-west  by  that 
of  Haute  Marne ;  on  the  west  by  that  of  Mama ;  aod  «a 
the  north-west  by  that  of  Ardennes.  Its  form  approiuflmtci 
to  that  of  an  oval,  having  its  greatest  length,  from  nurtk  by 
west  to  south  by  east,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  MoauMi 
(Ardennes)  on  the  Mouse,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gondrte- 
court  on  the  Omain,  85  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rcii^v 
on  the  Orne,  to  that  of  Triaucourt  (Meurthe)  on  th«  Maih« 
46  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  2402  square  miles*  wfarh 
is  rather  below  the  average  area  of  the  French  departmatiu; 
and  rather  exceeds  the  conjoint  area  of  the  adjacent  Eng- 
lish counties  Hants  and  Berks.  The  population  in  J&ol 
was  314,588;  in  1836  it  was  317,701 ;  showing  an  increaM?  m 
five  years  of  3113,  or  about  1  percent,  and  giving  132  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile.  Both  in  amount  and  dcnut^  uf 
population  it  is  considerably  below  the  average  of  tb« 
French  departments,  and  still  farther  below  the  Engliaii 
counties  with  which  we  have  compared  it. 

Bar-le-Duc  the  capital,  is  on  the  Ornain,  in  46"  46'  N. 
lat  and  5**  9'  E.  long.,  126  miles  east  of  Paris  in  a  durct 
line,  or  152  miles  by  the  rood  through  Epernav,  Cbiloiu, 
and  Vitry-8«^Mame. 

The  department  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
by  the  two  ranges  of  hills  which  enclose  between  th«m  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Meuse.  The  westernmost  of  ibri« 
ranges  separates  the  basin  of  the  Meuse  from  that  of  ihc 
Seine;  and  is  known  in  one  part  by  the  name  of  *  the 
heights  of  Argonne.'  A  range  uf  hills  branches  off  fras 
these  in  the  south  part  of  the  department,  and  runs  north- 
west by  Ligny  and  Bar-le-Duc,  separating  the  valley  of  tli* 
Aire  firom  that  of  the  Ornain.  The  heighu  to  the  east  *  f 
the  valley  of  the  Meuse  separate  it  from  the  basin  of  the 
Moselle. 

The  department  belongs  to  the  district  occupied  by  the 
rocks  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  toe  new  red 
or  saliferous  sandstone.  There  are  numerous  iron- mines  m 
the  hills,  also  quarries  of  excellent  freestone,  and  va^t  slaie- 
quarries.  Potters*  earth  and  marl  are  dug ;  aod  the  strmia 
afford  a  variety  of  curious  fossils.  There  were,  in  IMS, 
thirty-six  iron-works  in  the  department,  chiefly  in  the 
southern  part.  There  were  in  th^  establtshmeou  twent}* 
eight  furnaces  for  smelting  the  ore  and  making  pt|(-iro« ; 
and  sixty-seven  forges  for  the  production  of  wrought- iron. 
Charcoal  is  the  fuel  chielly  employed ;  the  extensive  fixots 
of  the  department  afford  great  (kcilitiea  for  procuring  it.  In 
the  iron-works  of  Abainville  near  Commercy  ooal  is  uned 

The  central  valley  which  traverses  the  department  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  and  the  north-eastern  portion  of  tbe 
department,  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Meuse ;  which  nv«r 
enters  the  department  about  38  miles  from  its  source  and 
(lows  north-north-west  through  the  central  valley  95  to  144 
miles,  past  Commercy,  St.  Mihiel,  Verdun,  Dun,  ani 
Stenay,  into  the  deoartment  of  Ardennes.  The  narigatfoa 
commences  at  Verdun.  The  Meuse  receives  scaroely  anv 
tributaries  in  this  department.  The  Othain  and  the  Lor«« 
(with  iu  feeder  the  Tintc),  which  water  the  north  tesMra 
parts,  fall  into  theChiers,  a  tributary  which  flows  nrruas  the 
north  extremity  of  this  department  and  joins  the  Mcuae  m 
the  adjacent  department  of  Ardennes. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Moselle,  a  subdivision  of  the  great  Rhenish  besin ;  nod 
is  watered  by  the  Omes,  the  Longeau,  the  Yron.  tbe  MntK. 
and  other  small  streams  belonging  to  the  s)»tem  of  tie 
Moselle. 

The  western  side  of  the  department  belongs  to  the  bnam 
of  the  Seme.  The  Aire,  a  tributary  of  tlie  Aisne,  riaea  in 
the  south  part  and  flows  nearly  parallel  to  the  Meose,  abaut 
50  miles  past  Clermont-en- Argonne  and  VarenneSk  into  ibe 
department  of  Ardennes.  The  Aisne  itself  has  iiaswArre 
and  a  small  part  of  its  course  in  the  departaeni.  Tbe 
Omain,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  lower  part  of  its  ooorst,  tbe 
Orne,  enters  the  department  on  the  south  and  flows  norUa- 
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wflsV  &0  milM  past  Grondrecourt.  Ligay,  and  Bar-le-Duc, 
into  the  department  of  Marne.  The  Saulx,  a  feeder  of  the 
Orft%  also  waters  this  part 

There  are  several  ^tangs,  or  pools,  in  the  department, 
espodaUy  in  that  part  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Moselle.  The  most  considerable,  which  is  about  two  or 
three  miies  long,  and  in  one  part  nearly  two  miles  broad,  is 
near  the  village  of  Woel.    The  river  Yron  flows  through  it. 

The  navigation  of  the  Meuse  within  this  department  is 
given  in  the  official  statements  at  53  miles ;  ttiere  are  no 
navigable  canals. 

The  Routes  Roy  ales,  or  government  roads,  had  in  1 837 
an  aggregate  length  of  317  miles,  of  which  the  whole,  ex- 
cepting 5  or  6  mSes,  were  in  good  repair.  The  principal 
roads  are  those  from  Paris  by  Ch^ons-sur-Marne  (Marne) 
to  Mets  (Moselle) ;  and  from  thence  to  Mayence  and  Frank- 
fort in  (Germany ;  and  from  Paris,  also  by  Chdions  to  Nancy 
(Meurthe)  and  Strasbourg  (Bas  Rhin).  These  roads  both 
cross  the  department  from  west  to  east,  the  former  in  the 
Dorthem  part,  through  Clermont-en-Argonne  and  Verdun ; 
the  latter  in  the  southern  part,  through  Bar-le-Duc  and 
lij^ny.  The  road  from  Paris  by  Longwy  (Moselle)  to 
Luxembourg  iu  Belcium,  and  Treves  and  Coblentz  in  Ger- 
many, branches  off  /rom  the  Metz  road  at  Verdun,  and  runs 
north-eastward  through  Etain.  A  road  from  Dijon  (C6te 
d*Or),  Langres  (Haute  Marne),  and  Neufchdteau  (Vos- 
ffes),  runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  by  Com  mercy,  St. 
Mihiel,  and  Verdun,  into  the  department  of  Ardennes,  and 
80  into  Belgium ;  with  a  branch  from  between  Neufchdteau 
and  Commercy,  to  Ligny  and  Bar-le-Duc.  A  road  from 
Troyes  (Aube)  to  Nancy  (Meurthe)  crosties  the  southern 
part  of  the  department. 

The  Routes  D^partementales  had  at  the  same  time  an 
aggregate  length  of  170  miles;  of  which  the  whole  (except 
about  20  miles)  was  in  good  repair.  The  bye-roads  and 
paths  had  an  extension  of  above  6000  miles. 

The  climate  of  the  department  is  cold  (especially  on  the 
higher  lands,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  elevation) 
and  moist,  but  it  is  considered  healthy.  The  soil  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  hill  sides  is  very  fertile :  a  large  portion 
of  it  consists  of  a  rich  loam.  About  840,000  acres,  rather 
more  than  half  the  surface  of  the  department,  is  under  the 
plough.  The  produce  in  grain  is  very  considerable,  espe- 
cially in  wheat,  barley,  and  oats :  that  of  barley  is  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  the  average  produce  of  the  French 
departments ;  that  of  oats  is  above  the  average,  but,  from  the 
great  number  of  horses  reared,  is  insufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  department  But  little  rye  and  maslin,  or 
mixed  corn,  is  grown  ;  and  neither  maize  nor  buckwheat  is 
at  all  cultivated.  Potatoes  are  grown  in  considerable 
quantity,  also  rape-seed  for  oil,  liax,  hemp,  pulse,  and  fruit 
of  every  kind,  but  especially  gooseberries.  Orchards  and 
gardens  occupy  above  18,000  acres.  The  vineyards  occupy 
about  35,C00  acres,  and  are  chiefly  in  the  south-west  part  of 
the  department.  The  wines  are  in  general  of  good  quality, 
especially  the  red  wines  of  Bar-le-Duc.  The  woodlands 
occupy  from  340,000  to  350,000  acres,  of  which  about 
100,000  acres  belong  to  the  state,  about  220,000  to  the 
communes  and  to  the  public  establishments;  the  rest  is 
pn>mte  property.  The  chief  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  l>eech, 
and  elm.  The  timber  and  firewood  supply  the  wants  of  the 
department,  and  furnish  an  article  of  export  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes  and  the  departments  in  the  basin  of  the 
Seine. 

There  are  about  124,000  acres  of  meadow  land,  the  best 
of  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse ;  and  30,000  acres  of 
heath  or  other  open  pasture.  A  great  number  of  horses  of 
a  small  breed  are  reared ;  the  whole  number  in  the  depart- 
ment may  be  estimated  at  more  than  60,000,  above  twice 
the  average  number  in  the  other  departments.  They  are 
employed,  to  the  exclusion  of  oxen,  in  nearly  all  the  labours 
of  apiculture.  The  number  of  horned  cattle  is  about  eoual 
to  the  average  of  the  departments,  viz.  about  80,000.  The 
dairy  is  much  attended  to;  excellent  butter  is  made,  and 
ch€«se,  which  resembles  that  of  Oruydro.  The  number 
of  sheep  is  not  great;  the  breeds  have  been  improved 
by  crossing  them  with  those  of  England  and  Holland. 
Inere  are  some  pigs  reared,  and  a  few  goats ;  poultry  is 
abundant.  The  forests  contain  wild  }M)ars  and  roebucks ; 
and  small  game  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  great 
n amber  of  red-breasts  are  taken  every  winter.  The  rivers 
and  pools  furnish  plenty  of  fish,  especially  the  pike,  perch, 
loach,  salmon-trout,  and  cray-fish. 


The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements  as 
follows : — 

Area  in  PopnUftioa  in  No.  of 

M).  Miles.        1831.  1836.    Gommunct. 

Bar-le-Duc,         S.W.       569  82,134         80,952      128 

Commercy,        8.E.         755  84,610        86,013      181 

Montm6dy,         N.  498  66,947         68.495      131 

Verdun,  Central.      580  80,897        82,241      149 

2402       314,588       317.701       589 

It  is  subdivided  into  28  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Bar-le-Duc  are— Bar-le-Duc 
(pop.  in  1831, 12,496)  [Bar],  Ligny  (pop.  3212),  and  Revigny 
(pop.  1598),  on  the  Ornain;  Vaubecourt,  on  the  Aisne; 
Beauzee,  on  the  Aire ;  and  Anoerville  (pop.  2239)  near  the 
south-western  boundary  of  the  department  Ligny,  dis- 
tinguished as  Ligny-en-Barrois,  is  a  pleasant  little  town, 
antiontlv  fortified,  but  the  walls  are  now  in  ruins.  The 
narish  church  contains  the  monument  of  the  Mar6chal  de 
Luxembourg.  The  inhabitants  spin  cotton-yarn  and  weave 
cotton  goods,  and  carry  on  trade  in  wool  and  timber. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Commercy  are— Commercy  (pop. 
in  1831,  3622;  in  1836.  3716),  Maxey,  Vaucouleurs  (pop. 
2157),  Void,  Sorey,  or  Sorcy  (pop.  1634),  and  St.  Mihiel 
(pop.  5822)  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse;  and  Gondrecourt 
on  the  Ornain.  Commercy  is  a  pleasant  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meuse,  surrounded  by  a  thickly  wooded  district. 
The  streets  are  remarkably  straight.  There  is  a  fine  range 
of  cavalry  barracks,  formerly  a  chateau  built  by  the  Cardinal 
do  Retz.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  cotton-yarn  and 
goods;  there  are  also  some  iron-works.  Vaucouleiurs  is 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and 
is  surrounded  by  meadows.  The  inhabitants  manufacture 
stockings,  linens,  and  cotton  goods.  There  are  some  tan- 
yards.  Void  is  the  depdt  for  rape-oil,  which  is  made  in 
abundance  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse.  It  has  some  tan-yards,  also  paper-mills,  and  oil- 
presses  moved  by  water.  St.  Mihiel  was  rormerly  a  fortified 
town,  and  was  besieged  by  Louis  XIII.  in  person,  who  in- 
curred so  much  danger  in  the  siege,  that  on  capturing  the 
place  he  caused  the  fortifications  to  be  razed.  Tne  situation 
of  the  town  is  very  picturesque,  but  the  houses  are  old. 
There  was  antiently  a  Benedictine  abbey,  the  foundation  of 
which  gave  rise  to  the  town.  The  parish  church,  formerly 
conventual,  contains  the  remains  of  several  princes  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine  and  counts  of  Bar.  Another  church,  that 
of  St.  Etienne  (St  Stephen),  is  adorned  with  a  fine  piece  of 
sculpture,  a  *  holy  sepulchre'  carved  out  of  a  single  block 
of  fine  white  stone,  bv  Ligier  Richier,  a  native  of  this  part 
of  France,  and  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  There  are  at  St 
Mihiel  cotton  and  woollen  cloth  manufactures,  oil-presses, 
and  tan-yards.  The  inhabitants  trade  in  corn  and  wine ; 
there  are  three  yearly  fairs.  There  are  a  subordinate  court 
of  justice,  and  one  or  two  fiscal  or  administrative  govern- 
ment offices ;  a  high  school,  and  a  public  library.  There  is 
a  camp,  supposed  to  liave  been  occupied  by  Julius  Ca;sar, 
near  the  town. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Montro6dy  are — ^Montm6dy 
(pop.  iu  1831, 2195 ;  in  1836, 2201)  on  the  Chiers ;  Marville  on 
the  Othain ;  Jametz  on  the  Loison ;  Damvilliers  on  the 
Tinte;  and  Dun  and  Stenay  (pop.  2681  town,  3140  whole 
commune)  on  the  Meuse.  Montmddy  is  an  ill  built  town, 
but  is  of  some  consequence  as  a  fortress.  In  1 81 5,  being  de- 
fended by  about  100  soldiers  of  the  line,  and  some  national 
guards  and  custom-house  officers,  making  in  all  600  men,  it 
resisted  the  attempt  of  a  corps  of  1 500  Prussians  to  surprise 
it ;  the  assailants  lost  500  men.  The  inhabitants  manufac- 
ture hosiery  and  hats,  and  leather :  there  are  saw-mills  and 
oil-mills.  Stenay  is  a  pleasant  situation,  and  was  formerly 
a  place  of  strength,  but  was  dismantled,  a.o.  1654,  by  Louis 
XlV.  There  are  barracks.  There  is  in  the  town  an  exten- 
sive cooperage,  in  which  the  moving  force  of  water  is 
employea.  There  are  considerable  iron- works  near  Stenay. 
In  the  village  of  Avioth  near  Montmddy  is  an  antient  church 
accounted  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  France. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Verdun  are — Verdun  (pop.  m 
1831,  9978;  in  1836, 10,577)  [Vkrdun],  in  the  valley  or  the 
Meuse;  Clermont-en - Argonne  [Clermont]  and  Varennes 
(pop.  1652),  on  the  Aire ;  Etain  (pop.  3034),  on  the  Ornes ; 
and  Fresnes,  on  the  Longeau.  Varennes  was  the  place 
where  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  were  stopped  in  their  at- 
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trmpt  to  escape  from  France.   There  is  a  glass-house  in  the  ; 
town.    Etain  or  Estain  is  a  tolerably  neat  town  in  a  marshy 

f»lain.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  woollen  cloth,  flannel, 
eather,  and  paper.  This  town  gave  title  to  the  Frenoh 
admiral  Count  d  Estaing. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  department  are  iron  goods, 
glass  bottled,  paper,  earthenware,  and  leather ;  cotton  hose, 
lace,  and  cution  and  woollen  fttbrics;  and  wicker-work. 
Thero  are  brandy  distilleries  and  oil  presses.  The  chief 
trado  is  in  agricultural  produce,  com,  wine,  oil,  timber,  &c., 
and  in  iron. 

The  department  forms  the  bishopric  of  Verdun,  the 
bishop  of  \ihioli  is  a  suflfragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Besan^on. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  cir- 
cuit  of  the  Academic  Universitaire  of  Nancy ;  and  in  the 
second  military  diviHion*  of  which  the  heaa-quarters  are 
at  Chdlons.  It  sends  four  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  in  advance 
of  every  other  in  France.  Of  every  hundred  young  men 
enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-29,  seventy-four 
could  read  and  write ;  while  the  average  of  the  departments 
was  under  forty. 

The  department  antiently  formed  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  Verodunenses  and  of  the  Leuci :  small  portions  of  it 
were  comprehended  in  the  territories  of  the  Remi,  the  Me- 
dromatrici,  and  the  Treviri  or  Treveri :  all  these  were  Belgio 
nations.  In  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul  the  Remi  were 
included  in  the  province  of  Belgica  Secunda;  the  other 
nations  in  Belgica  Prima.  Verodunnm  (or,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Yirodunum),  capital  of  the 
Verodunenses,  was  the  modem  Verdun ;  Nasium»  a  town 
of  the  Leuci,  was  the  modern  Naix  or  Nais,  a  villag;e  on 
the  Orne  above  Ligny ;  and  Caturigis  was  in  the  vicmity  of 
Bar-le-Duc.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Westem  empire,  the 
department  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  and  formed 
part  successively  of  the  kingdoms  of  Austrasia  and  Lotha- 
ringia  or  Lorraine.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  compre- 
hended in  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  and  Bar ;  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  bishopric  of  Verdun,  one  of  Trois  EvSch6s 
(three  bishoprics) ;  or  in  the  county  of  Champagne  and  the 
county  of  Clermont. 

MEW,  a  name  for  the  Gull.  [Larida]  In  foloonry  it 
signifies  the  place  where  hawks  are  kept 

MEXICAN  STATES,  THE  UNITED,  a  federal  re- 
public  in  America,  occupy  the  north-western  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Mexican  isthmus,  together  with  the 
south-western  portion  of  the  main  body  of  North  America : 
they  lie  between  island  42** N.  lat.  and  87**  and  Ub"  W. 
long.  On  the  east  the  United  Republic  is  washed  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  a  division  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea ;  and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  the 
Pacific,  which  here  forms  the  long  Gulf  of  California.  On 
the  south-east  it  borders  on  Guatemala,  one  of  the  states  of 
Central  America,  and  on  the  British  colony  of  Belize.  On 
the  northeast  and  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  The 
boundary-line  on  this  side,  according  to  a  treaty,  begins  on 
the  east  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sabine,  and  follows  its 
course  northward  to  the  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  32* 
N.  lat. ;  it  then  continues  along  the  meridian  of  94^,  until 
it  reaches  Red  River.  The  line  ascends  the  last-mentioned 
river  to  the  point  where  it  passes  the  meridian  of  100^,  and 
proceeds  along  this  meridian  northward  to  the  Arkansas 
river,  which  constitutes  the  boundary-line  westward  to  its 
very  source  in  the  Rockv  Mountains.  From  this  range 
westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  parallel  of  42" 
separates  the  territories  of  both  republics.  As  large 
tracts  along  the  northern  boundary  are  quite  unknown,  the 
area  of  this  extensive  country  can  only  be  approximated  to. 
It  probably  occupies  a  surface  of  about  1,500,000  square 
miles,  or  more  than  seven  times  the  area  of  France. 

Surface;  Soil;  Climate;  Riven. — This  immense  country 
u  divided  by  nature  into  three  regions,  each  of  which  is 
mnrked  by  diflerent  features.  The  first  comprehends  the 
countries  lying  to  the  east  of  the  isthmus  of  fehuantepec, 
which  is  crossed  by  the  meridian  of  94*  west  of  Greenwich: 
wo  shall  call  it  the  Eastern  Region.  The  second  extends 
from  the  meridian  of  95*  in  a  curved  line  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  east  (26**  N.  lat.),  and  to  the  most 
northern  rc^cess  of  the  Gulf  of  California  (32**  N.  lat.)  on  the 
west:  it  is  tbe  Central  Region,  or  Anahuac.  The  third 
or  Northern  Region  comprehends  the  countries  situated 


north  of  a  line  drawn  funm  tbe  month  of  tlie  Rk>  dd  Nort« 
to  that  of  the  Colorada 

The  Eastern  Region  comprehends  the  peninaola  rf 
Yucatan,  the  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  uf  Gua:*- 
mala,  tbe  plain  of  Tabasco,  and  the  isthmus  ofTebuaiitcp«.«- 
The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Yora* a r^ 
near  Cape  Catoche,  is  hardly  more  than  130  mtles  di»*  ■*!: 
from  Cape  8.  Antonio,  the  most  western  extrem.tj  cf  th-* 
island  of  Cuba.  Through  the  strait  formed  by  the^  beti 
lands  a  current  with  considerable  velocity  sets  in  to  t'c* 
north.  The  earthy  particles  brought  by  this  currwit  tt 
deposited  along  the  northern  and  westem  sbtfn*  of  t'-^ 
peninsula,  where  the  current  is  much  less  rsnid.  Ti«t 
shores  have  no  harbours,  but  only  roadsteads,  vhtch  dan  ;; 
tbe  northern  gales  are  very  unsafe ;  but  along  the  «*lrr\ 
shores  there  are  several  harbours.  Tlie  shore*  arr  ^ai.  S 
and  flat.  The  level  country  extends  to  a  consirUrublo  •)  ^ 
tance  inland,  whilst  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  it  ocru;  .t  •! 
by  a  range  of  low  hills,  or  rather  a  long  and  comparatr«  ^-N 
narrow  table-land  enclosed  bv  two  ranges  of  low  hill«.  T!!*; 
country  along  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is  well  watered,  si  d 
exhibits  a  vigorous  vegetation,  both  in  its  trees,  «h:rb  ar« 
of  heavy  growth,  and  in  the  great  variety  of  iu  plants ;  t  ..t 
the  soil  is  nearlv  uncultivat^,  the  scanty  pumiUtinn  bii:  ^ 
chieflv  employea  in  cutting  mahogany,  with  fustic  and  m:\c- 
ral  other  dye-woods.  The  hilly  district  in  the  interior,  as  w . .'. 
as  the  flat  country  on  the  northern  coast,  has  a  sandy  »• 
and  no  spring-water  is  found  from  Cape  Catoche  to  i!«* 
mouth  or  Rio  de  S  Francisco,  which  empties  itwlf  inti 
Campeachy  Bay ;  and  even  as  far  south  as  the  La  guru  d«f 
Terminos  spring- water  is  scarce.  Its  vegetation  is  \cmvty  • 
the  trees  are  stunted,  and  the  plants  of  a  languid  growl's. 
except  during  the  rainy  season  (f^om  May  to  ScptrmUr  : 
but  as  the  climate,  though  exceedingly  hot,  is  healthy,  it  i« 
much  better  inhabited  and  cultivated  than  the  easttri 
shores.  The  rains,  though  commonly  abundant,  K»mc:ii.ir* 
fail,  and  such  an  event  is  followed  bv  deorfh. 

Tlie  hills  in  the  interior  grow  higher  lowardi  llie  pf  ir.t 
where  the  peninsula  is  connected  with  tbe  laUe-land  "f 
Guatemala.    The  larger  and  higher  portion  of  tins  ts*  **• 
land  belongs  to  the  state  of  Guatemala,  and  it  is  tracer wl 
by  a  ridge  of  high  hills  between  the  towns  of  Totoiij^i  '■ 
and  Gueguetenungo.     [Central  America.]     Fmm  t!  % 
ridge,  which  stands  on  a  base  elevated  probably  about  :*     ■ 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  country  descends  rather  raj-!  \     i 
the  west,  and  where  the  boundary-lino  of  Mexico  and  Ct  r  •  i! 
America  crosses  the  tobU^-land  it  is  p<ol«ibl\  less  than  "<  ■  * 
feet  high.     It  continues  to  descend  until  it  meets  the  pi-  .-. 
of  Tabasco,  north  of  17°  N.lat.  Its  suiface  Is  far  frum  U  •  ^• 
level,  as  it  is  furrowed  by  numerous  waiercourv*^ ;  *o  t'l    ; 
it  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  succession  of  ridp*^  nf  J.  ■"■, 
and  of  valleys  than  as  an  inclined  plane.    The  clir.^ate  .-  : 
general  healthy,  and  its  productions  vary  nccordi.ic  \l  •••  ■ 
diflerent  elevations  of  the  surface.     In  some  the  pr.  1     - 
tions  of  the  West  Indies  are  cultivated;  in  other*  ■_. 
and  some  European  plants  are  grown. 

The  plain  of  Tabasco  begins  on  the  east,  at  srmc  di^tiri  j 
east  of  the  lagune  of  Terminos,  and  extends  m  ^twr-^l  *  ■ 
Partida  Rock,  a  moderatelv  elevoted  cape,  in  wlr.cli  a  ri.  ,:■• 
of  hills,  including  the  volcano  of  Tuxla,  tennins*e»  i  -  * 
W.  long.)  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  T^ii*  ;•*  : 
is  more  than  250  miles  long,  and  extends  inland  Dti  i.M  i 
120  miles.  Its  surface  is  a  dead  level,  and  tbe  ^ml  ."  .- 
vial.  Being  very  fertile,  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  fccv»t  '. 
heavy  growth,  but  is  little  cultivated  on  account  of  itsi  beii  ^ 
subject  to  inundations,  and  generolly  under  water  fur  sr^.- 
ral  months  during  the  rainy  season.  It  scorns  that  t*  .« 
part  of  the  Mexican  States  suffers  as  much  from  the  »uf«r- 
abundance  of  water  as  other  parts  from  the  in  ant  of  it,  T* 
this  circumstance,  and  to  the  great  heat  of  the  sunamer,  tb* 
unhealthiness  of  this  tract  is  to  be  attributed.  Besides  th- 
common  objects  of  agriculture  in  countries  similarlvcT- 
curastanccd,  as  maize,  plantains,  and  manioc,  it  proJut-k^i 
a  largo  quantity  of  cocoa  and  some  coffee.  VaniMa  a*^*' 
indigo  are  stated  to  be  common  in  the  woods.  Though  tb* 
coast  is  generally  low,  parts  of  it  are  higher  than  any  oOxr 
portion  of  the  coast  of  the  American  continent  alung  ihr 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Between  the  lagune  of  TermincH  and  tbe 
mouth  of  Tabasco  river  are  the  heights  of  S.  Gal^nek  a 
range  of  hills  running  east  and  west  aliout  30  milev  at  • 
short  distance  from  the  shore ;  and  where  the  plain  Urt- 
minates  on  the  west  is  Cape  Partida  Rock,  the  extremiiv 
of  a  somewhat  elevated  and  rocky  shore,  which  tzteoi^ 
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tboufc  30  mtles  touth-aouth-eost  and  nortb-aorth-west  The 
Laguna  de  Terminos  is  about  60  miles  long  from  north- 
north-'Mtst  to  south*south*west,  and  30  miles  wide  on  an 
average;  but  in  many  places  it  has  hardly  four  feet  of  water, 
and  the  three  or  four  channels  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  gulf  are  hardly  passable  for  large  boats.  The 
watar  is  braekish.  The  plain  of  Tabasco  is  watered  by  a 
considerable  river,  the  Rio  de  Tabasco,  and  its  two  branches 
the  Usuma&tnta  and  the  Grijalva,  of  which  the  former  rises 
ia  two  branches  on  the  eastern  corner  of  the  table-land  of 
Guatemala,  and  flowing  in  a  direction  generally  north  by 
west,  forms  a  considerable  cataract  south  of  17°N.  lat., 
where  it  descends  &om  the  table-land.  Above  this  water- 
fall it  is  navigable  for  canoes,  and  below  it  for  larger  boats. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  its  tributary,  Chacamas:  this 
river  rises  in  the  hills  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  Palen* 
que,  the  most  northern  offsets  of  the  table-land  of  Guate- 
mala. The  Usumasinta  joins  the  Rio  de  Tabasco  a  few  miles 
above  its  mouth,  after  a  course  of  more  than  300  miles.  The 
other  branch,  the  Grijalva  river,  rises  in  tlie  range  of  high 
hilli  in  Guatemala,  between  the  towns  of  Totonicap&n  and 
Guegueten&ngo,  and  runs  with  many  bends  in  a  wide  val- 
ley in  a  north-west  direction,  until  it  issues  from  it  near  the 
istbmua  of  Tehuantepec,  where  it  turns  to  the  north-east 
by  a  bold  sweep,  and  receives  the  name  of  Rio  de  Tabasco. 
It  traverses  the  whole  plain  in  a  rather  oblique  direction, 
and  appears  to  be  navigable  in  this  part  for  boats  of  consi- 
derable burden.  Before  it  joins  the  Usumasinta  it  is  navi- 
frable  for  ressels  of  moderate  size,  which  ascend  as  far  as 
Villa  Hermosa.  After  having  joined  the  Usumasinta,  it 
&lls  into  the  Gulf  of  Meiuco  at  Port  Victoria,  after  a  course 
of  about  350  miles. 

The  plain  of  Tabasco  occupies  the  northern  portion  and 
about  (Hie  half  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  south- 
em  half  comprehends  a  mountain-ridge  and  a  smaller  plain. 
The  most  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala 
tsiumes  the  form  of  a  ridge  at  about  94°  W.  long.,  which, 
ruoniiig  due  east  and  west,  connects  the  last^  mentioned 
table- Wid  with  the  elevated  plains  of  Anahuac.  This 
ridge  (or  rather  these  ridges,  for  there  are  several,  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  to  one  another)  occupies  between 
35  and  40  miles  of  the  isthmus.  It  is  ealled  Cerro  Pelade, 
and  probably  does  not  rise  above  2000  feet.  Being  entirely 
covered  with  trees  of  heavy  growth,  it  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Forest  of  Tarifa.  The  southern  plain,  or  that 
of  Tehuantepec,  is  about  25  miles  wide,  and  extends  along 
the  Pactfle  from  the  boundary  of  Guatemala  to  some  dis- 
tance west  of  the  town  of  Tehuantepec.  It  has  a  very  hot 
but  rather  dry  climate,  and  the  soil,  though  not  distin- 
guished by  fertility,  is  capable  of  producing  several  tro- 
pical plants.  It  is  supposed  that  an  easy  line  of  commu- 
nication may  be  established  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehu- 
antepec, between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific,  as 
th(3  two  seas  are  only  140  miles  distant,  and  the  two  plains 
are  watered  by  navigable  rivers.  The  river  Chimalapa, 
descending  from  the  Cerro  Pelade,  traverses  the  plain  of 
Tehuantepec ;  and  though  its  whole  course  perhaps  does 
not  exceed  50  or  60  miles,  it  has  much  water,  and  is  navi- 
gable to  S.  Miguel  de  Chimalapa,  a  distance  of  about  30 
mtles.  On  the  same  Cerro,  but  within  the  northern  ridges, 
ntes  thtf  Rio  Huasacualco,  which  first  turns  to  the  west, 
and  then  to  the  north,  breaking  through  some  of  the  ridges 
of  the  Cerro  Pelado.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  joined  by 
numerous  small  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  western  de- 
dirity  of  the  table-land  of  Mixtecap&n,  and  it  soon  becomes 
a  powerful  river,  though  it  is  not  navigable  on  account  of 
rapids  or  cataracts.  As  soon  as  it  enters  the  plain  of 
Taba<ico  its  course  is  gentle,  and  there  is  no  further  ob« 
stniction  to  the  navigation.  Its  mouth,  which  is  situated 
in  the  south-western  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  how- 
ever so  choked  by  a  bar  and  shoals,  that  vessels  even  of 
small  sise  cannot  enter  it. 

The  Central  Region  of  the  Mexican  States  may  be  called 
Anahuac,  though  this  name  was  used  before  the  Spanish 
conquest  to  designate  only  the  country  as  far  north  as  21* 
N.  lat.,  and  did  not  comprehend  the  northern  district,  which 
we  include  in  this  region.  In  its  natural  features  it  exhibits 
great  variety. 

We  begin  our  survey  with  the  eastern  coast,  which  is  low 
and  sandy  from  thePunta  deRoccaPartlda(18**  40'  N.lat.) 
to  the  most  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (about 
29^  N.  lat.).  and  still  ^rther  eastward.  It  runs  on  in  a 
eontmuotis  line,  without  being  broken  by  inlets  or  bays  \  and 


consequently  it  ooatains  no  harbours  except  those  fonaad 
by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers ;  and  even  these  are  only  unsafe 
roadsteads,  as  the  rivers  of  this  coast  (between  18**  40'  and 
22*"  N.  lat.),  with  the  exception  of  the  Rio  Alvarado,  have  only 
water  enough  in  the  rainy  season.  North  of  22*"  several  rivers 
of  considerable  siza  fall  into  the  sea,  but  except  at  their 
mouths  the  coast  cannot  be  approached  by  vessels,  as  it  is 
lined  by  bng,  low,  and  narrow  islands,  which  lie  parallel 
to,  and  from  two  to  six  miles  from  it  The  channels 
by  which  these  islands  are  separated  are  too  shallow  to  admit 
even  boats.  The  country  adjacent  to  the  shores,  and  from 
three  to  ten  miles  inland,  is  very  low,  but  is  defended  from 
the  sea  by  sand-hills  rising  from  50  to  200  feet  high.  The 
soil  is  sandy  and  destitute  of  vegetation,  with  the  exoeptbn 
of  a  few  stunted  shrubs  and  some  hardy  plants.  At  the 
back  of  this  low  sandy  tract  the  country  rises  gradually  to 
the  foot  of  an  extremely  steep  ascent,  which  constitutes  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  extensive  table-land  farther  west.  The 
country  which  Ues  between  the  shores  and  the  steep  ascent 
varies  m  width.  At  Vera  Crus  (near  19*  N.  kt.)  it  is  only 
about  60  miles  wide,  and  this  may  be  considered  as  its  aver- 
age breadth  south  of  22**.  Farther  north  it  widens,  and  at 
Saltillo  (26**  N.  kt.)  it  is  more  than  180  miles  across.  Its 
aocUvity  can  only  be  called  gradual  in  comparison  with  the 
steep  ascent  which  borders  it,  for,  as  far  as  is  known,  it  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  2500  or  3000  feet  at  a  distance  of  only 
50  miles  from  the  sea.  In  the  wider  portion  of  this  tract, 
north  of  22"  N.  lat.,  a  small  number  of  isolated  hills,  generally 
of  considerable  height,  are  sc&tteved  over  the  inclined  plain ; 
those  north  of  Monterey  are  the  highest,  and  are  visible  at 
a  great  distance. 

This  tract  is  comprehended  in  the  Tierras  Calientes,  or 
•  hot  countries.'  The  seasons  are  divided  into  the  winter, 
or  the  season  of  the  north  winds,  and  the  summer,  or 
season  of  the  breezes.  The  former  lasts  from  October  to 
April,  during  which  time  the  north  winds  (los  nortes)  are 
prevalent,  and  frequently  blow  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane, 
sometimes  for  days  together.  They  are  the  terror  of  navi- 
gators on  these  shores.  During  this  period  the  eoast  is 
healthv,  and  the  vomito  prieto,  or  yellow  fever,  ceases.  The 
mean  beat  of  this  season  is  71**  of  Fahrenheit,  but  whilst 
the  north  winds  are  blowing  the  thermometer  sometimes 
descends  to  60°.  Rain  is  not  rare  during  this  season,  but 
the  showers  are  only  of  short  duration.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  heat  is  great;  the  mean  temperature  is  about  81% 
and  in  July  and  August  is  about  82^  The  rains  are  not 
heavy  before  June,  but  in  that  month  they  descend  in  tor- 
rents nearly  every  day  for  several  hours.  In  July  alone 
about  fifteen  inches  of  rain  fall,  or  two-thirds  of  the  mean 
annual  quantity  at  London.  In  this  season,  but  especially 
towards  the  end  of  it,  in  September  and  October,  the  vomito 
prieto  is  prevalent,  and  very  destructive  among  the  white  in- 
habitants. This  disease  however  only  occurs  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  country :  places  which  are  at  an  elevation  of 
2500  feet  are  entirely  free  from  it.  The  mean  annual  heat 
of  this  tract  is  77**.  It  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  tropical  products,  and  as  its  soil,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sandy  snores,  is  possessed  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  fertility,  it  produces  rich  crops  of  Indian  com 
and  rice  where  it  can  be  irrigated.  Bananas,  pine-apples, 
oranges,  and  manioc  are  also  cultivated.  The  products 
adapted  for  exportation  are  chiefly  coffee,  sugar,  and  cocoa, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  cotton ;  vanilla  and  jalap  are  col- 
lected in  the  woods,  with  which  a  great  part  of  this  region, 
especially  that  near  the  steep  ascent,  is  thickly  covered. 

The  steep  ascent  which  bounds  this  tract  on  the  west 
rises  in  some  places  in  terraces,  which  lie  between  the  de- 
clivities ;  and  in  such  places  the  ascent  occupies  a  consider' 
able  space ;  but  in  other  parts  it  rises  from  5000  to  6000  foet 
in  a  distance  generally  not  exceeding  ten  miles  in  width, 
and  frequently  much  less.  The  accUvity  is  so  steep  that  on 
the  whole  line  there  ore  only  two  places  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable for  carriages,  namely,  at  Xalapa,  near  Vera  Crux 
(19**  N.  lat),  and  at  Santillo.  west  of  Monterey  (26**  N.  lat.), 
though  its  whole  length  probably  does  not  fall  short  of  600 
miles.  The  rocks  are  generally  too  steep  to  maintain  any 
vegetation  beyond  a  few  plants,  but  in  the  narrow  ravines 
which  intersect  the  acclivity  a  vigorous  vegetation  is  found ; 
in  the  lower  part  there  are  many  oak-trees,  and  in  the 
higher  large  pines. 

The  steep  ascent  just  described  constitutes  the  outer  edge 
of  the  elevated  pkins  of  Anahuac,  which  extend  westward 
to  a  great  distance.  The  edge  itself  is  lined  by  a  continuous 
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Mnes  of  bills  name  in  general  onlv  to  a  moderate  elevation 
aboTe  the  table-lanoi,  but  some  of  tJiem  attain  a  great  height, 
as  the  Coffire  de  Perote.  near  the  road  leading  from  Vera  Crux 
to  Mexico,  which  is  13,415  feet  above  the  sea- level,  and  5723 
feet  above  its  base,  and  the  peak  of  Orixdva,  which  attains  a 
height  of  1 7,373  feet  The  heights  which  line  the  margin  of 
the  table-land  do  not  form  a  continuous  chain,  but  appear 
rather  isolated  in  the  southern  districts.  North  of  2r  N. 
lat.  however  thoy  constitute  a  continuous  range  of  high 
mountains,  considerably  elevated  above  the  adjacent  table- 
knd ;  and  this  chain  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Real  de 
Catorce  (24°  lat.).  North  of  the  group  which  surrounds 
this  place  they  again  sink  down  netarly  to  the  level  of  the 
table-lands. 

The  elevated  plains  of  Anahuac  ore  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  traverses  them  m  a  general 
eastern  and  western  direction,  and  is  called  Sierra  Madre. 
This  chain  begins  not  far  from  the  eastern  edge,  near  2 1*'  N. 
lat.,  west  of  Tlacolula,  with  the  mountains  of  La  Encama^ion, 
whence  it  continues  in  a  west  by  north  direction  to  San 
Felipe  (21**  40'  N.  lat.),  which  town  is  situated  in  a  compa- 
tively  small  plain  enclosed  by  two  branches  of  the  ranee. 
Here  an  elevated  and  wide  offset  branches  olT  to  the 
southward,  and  stretches  over  the  plain  for  about  50  miles, 
terminating  with  the  group  in  which  the  mines  of  Guanax- 
uato  are  situated. 

West  of  S.  Felipe  the  range  declines  to  the  north-north- 
west, and  its  continuity  seems  to  be  broken  into  isolated 
ridges,  as  the  Sierra  de  Altamira,  about  twenty  miles  east 
of  Aguas  Calieutes.  and  the  group  of  mountains  which  con- 
tain the  mines  of  Zacatecos.  But  at  no  ^resii  distance  west  of 
Zacatecas  the  Sierra  Madre  re-appeara  m  the  decided  shape 
of  a  mountain-range,  and  occupies  a  width  of  a  hundred 
miles  from  east  to  west  Its  direction  irt  from  south-east  to 
north-west  as  far  north  as  28**  N.  lat,  whera  it  declines  to 
the  north,  and  terminates  near  32*  N.  lat.,  in  an  isolated 
mountain-group  called  the  Sierra  de  las  Esnuelas,  having 
gradually  dimmished  both  in  elevation  ana  width.  The 
elevation  of  this  range  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  The 
mountains  of  La  incarnation  rise  more  than  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  about  4000  above  their  base ;  those  en- 
closing the  plain  of  8.  Felipe  are  probably  as  high,  especially 
those  of  La  Tlachiquera.  It  would  also  seem  that  the  range 
stretching  north-west  from  Zacatecas  is  not  less  elevated  for 
a  considerable  extent,  though  it  sinks  lower  north  of  26'' 
N.  latitude. 

The  elevated  plains  which  spread  out  west  of  the  steep 
ascent  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  surfoce  of  Mexico. 
They  are  widest  between  19*  and  20*  N.  lat,  where  they 
occupy  3C0  miles  from  east  to  west.  This  extensive  tract  of 
country  however  is  not  one  plam,  but  divided  into  four 
plains,  uneaual  in  extent,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
ranges  of  hills,  which  rise  from  500  to  2000  feet  above  their 
base.  The  most  eastern  plain  may  be  called  the  plain  of 
Tlascala,  from  the  town  of  that  name,  which  is  situated 
nearly  in  its  centre.  Its  surface  is  from  7000  to  7500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  it  occupicA  the  space  between  97*  and 
98i*  W.  long.,  and  between  1 8^*  and  20*  N.  lat  Its  surface 
is  pretty  level :  the  hilU,  which  occur  on  it  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  one  another,  rise  only  to  a  very  moderate  height, 
and  the  depressions  are  few  and  of  small  extent  Two  iso- 
lated peaks  of  considerable  elevation,  the  Cerro  de  Pizarro 
and  Mount  Malinohe,  are  near  the  road  which  leads 
from  the  sea  to  Mexico.  The  parts  of  this  plain  which  are 
contiguous  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  are  very 
sterile,  the  ground  being  covered  with  lava,  and  producing 
only  a  coarse  grass,  on  which  sheep  pasture.  This  sterile 
tract,  called  el  malpaii,  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  plain. 
Farther  west  the  soil  improves,  and  in  many  places  the 
ground  is  covered  with  maixe,  wheat,  and  barley,  or  laid 
out  in  plantations  of  Amencan  aloes.  The  chain  of  hills 
which  aivides  the  plain  of  Tlascala  from  that  of  Tenoch- 
titlan,  contain  the  peak  of  Istaccihuatl  (15,704  feet  above 
the  sea),  and  the  volcano  of  Popocatepetl  ( 1 7,884  feet),  which 
last  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Mexico.  The  pUiin  of 
Tenochtitlan,  lying  west  of  that  of  Tlascala,  is  between 
19*  and  20*  N.  lat  and  98*  30'  and  99*  30'  W.  long,  and 
about  7480  feet  cbove  the  sea.  Farther  west  is  tl^  plain 
of  Toluca,  which  extends  to  100*  W.long.,  and  is  somewhat 
smaller  in  extent  than  that  of  Tenochtitlan,  but  likewise 
surrounded  by  chains  of  hills.  In  the  southern  chain  is  the 
Nevado  de  Toluca,  which  is  15,160  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
through  the  northern  chain  the  Rio  de  Lerma  forces  its 
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course.  The  surfooe  of  this  plain  is  m  many  plaMs  uutm 
and  broken,  but  it  contains  also  extensive  levels.  As  is 
nearly  9000  feet  above  the  tea-level,  it  is  too  coU  to  | 
duce  wheats  and  it  serves  chiefly  as  pasture-groond. 
most  western  of  these  extensive  plains  is  that  of  T  ' 
which  between  19^^  and  20^  N.lat  extends  (ran  100*  to  104* 
W.  long.,  and  appproaohes  the  Padfle  within  about  30  wiles 
Its  sunaoe  in  tne  eastern  districts  is  about  €500  §mi 
high,  but  towards  the  west  it  sinks  down  to  5500  faeC 
Far  tram  being  so  level  as  that  of  Tlascala,  this  plain  i 
bits  several  broken  and  high  ridgea  of  hills,  which  c 
valleys  of  moderate  width  and  great  fertility.  Thm  i 
tains  are  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  timber.  Tbe  Wvrl 
country  is  fertile,  and  produces  abundantly  evny  kind  t4 
grain,  but  its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  still  too  groat  to 
admit  the  cultivation  of  tropical  products.  Nearly  in  iW 
cenUre  of  this  plain  is  the  lake  of  Patzcuaro,  /kmoua  m  the 
history  of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Michoacan,  wboaa  ciprtai, 
Tzintsontxan,  was  built  on  its  banks.  Towards  tbe  ■isisrn 
extremity  of  the  plain  is  the  peak  of  Tancitaro^  whicli  » 
probably  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  tbe  western  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Miebooeaa. 
on  which  the  small  town  of  2^potlan  is  buflc,  tim  cotfoirv 
declines  rapidly  to  the  plain  of  Uolima,  whidk  seems  to  re- 
semble in  most  respects  the  low  tract  along  tbt  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  appean  to  be  generally  level  and  doC  unsch 
elevated  above  the  sea.  On  this  plain  the  isolated  volcswe 
of  Colima  rises  to  a  great  height.  This  oountrr  kt  Ibrtdr. 
and  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  tropical  plants ;  bus  it 
is  badly  cultivated. 

On  the  north  the  table-lands  just  mentioned  bordor  oo 
othera  of  a  similar  description.  On  the  south  the  eoostry 
descends  rapidly  and  with  a  very  irregular  snr&ea,  esweps 
where  it  boraen  on  the  plain  of  Tlascala.  This  plain  u  joiosd 
on  the  south  by  that  of  Mixtecapan,  which  strotcnes  horn  abowt 
18*  SO'  N.  lat  southward  to  the  very  shores  of  tbe  Paoic, 
where  it  terminates  with  high  mountains^  leaving  only  a 
narrow  tract  between  them  and  the  sea,  from  tbe  plata  ci 
Tehuan tepee  on  the  east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Topes  oo 
the  west,  a  space  of  300  miles.  We  are  less  aoquaiate^ 
with  the  features  of  the  table-land  of  Mixtecapan  than  with 
other  parts  of  Mexico,  as  it  has  rarely  been  visited  b; 
European  travellers,  though  it  contains  the  best  coltivalod 
and  most  populous  districts  of  the  republic  It  is  bowwm 
certain  that  the  whole  region,  with  the  exception  of  a  frw 
depressions  and  tlie  low  tract  on  the  coast  forms  a  table- 
land about  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  surfaoe  amars  tp 
be  undulating,  and  sometimes  to  rise  into  hilk.  Towatda 
the  plain  of  Tabascx>  a  chain  rises  to  a  gt-eater  eWvatiocu 
though  the  highest  summit  the  peak  of  S^npuelteper,  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  7500  feet  Indian  com  and  other 
grains  are  grown  in  abundance,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
cochineal  is  collected  on  this  table-land. 

The  table-land  of  Mixtecapan,  stretching  south  and  notth, 
and  extending  westward  to  98^  30',  forms  nearly  a  ngbt 
angle  with  the  table-land  which  stretches  east  and  west 
over  the  Mexican  isthmus,  between  19*  and  20*  N.  lat 
The  countries  which  fill  up  this  angle  do  not  preeent  mtbc 
least  degree  the  features  of  a  table-land,  being  covered 
with  numerous  narrow  ridges  running  generally  c«st  aad 
west,  with  valleys  between  these  ridges  aometimes  wfi# 
enough  to  be  called  plains.  Both  the  ranges  and  the  vrnUc^* 
grow  lower  as  they  approach  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  la 
passing  tbe  low  ridges  which  enclose  the  table-land*  of  Te- 
nochtitlan, Toluca,  and  Michoacan,  on  the  south,  we  de- 
scend immediately  to  a  country  hardly  3000  feet  above  tW 
sea,  as  is  indicated  by  the  sugar  plantations  which  occttr  at 
Istla  (3 1 00  feet)  and  at  Cuantla  y  Amilpas,  not  more  than  It 
or  40  miles  south  of  the  table-land  of  Tenochtitlan.  Farther 
south  the  descent  is  less  rapid,  as  the  valleys,  which  aiv 
only  30  or  40  miles  from  the  Pacific,  are  still  about  20M» 
feet  above  it.  The  descent  again  becomes  more  rapid  near 
tbe  shores,  on  the  margin  of  which  there  is  a  narrow  Icwl 
tract  intersected  with  salt  lagunes.  This  region  U  traTer«d 
nearly  in  its  whole  width  from  east  to  west  bv  a  Hv«r  c/ 
considerable  magnitude,  the  Rio  Bolsas,  or  Rio  oe  Z^rsr***^, 
whose  course  exceeds  200  miles,  its  source  beinc  near  tlse 
western  edge  of  the  plain  of  Mixtecapan.  But  this  rtwr  n 
not  navigable,  its  course  being  very  rapid,  own  ^  its  mottth. 
Towards  the  northern  margin  of  this  region  is  the  volcana 
of  Jorullo,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  pbin  2890  fert 
above  the  sea,  the  volcano  itself  bein^  4114  foot  above  tW 
sea,  or  1224  feet  above  its  base.    This  volcano  was  Ibcaed 
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on  tbe  29tb  September,  1759,  in  a  violent  eruption,  by 
which  a  surface  of  between  24  and  30  square  miles  was 
raised  several  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  plain.  The  volcano 
is  surrounded  by  numerous  conical  hills  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, from  which  smoke  is  continually  issuing.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Bolsas  westward  a  low  level  plain  extends 
along  the  Pacific,  which  joins  that  of  Colima,  and  spreads 
about  30  or  40  miles  inland.  It  is  a  tierra  caliente,  resem- 
hUngf  in  climate,  fertility,  and  productions,  the  low  coast  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  like  the  latter,  it  is  very  un- 
healthy; but  the  yellow  fever,  or  vomito  prieto,does  not 
visit  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  these  shores  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the 
shores  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  thermometer,  even  during 
the  cold  season,  hardly  descending  below  82°,  and  nearly  all 
tbe  year  round  maintaining  itself  in  the  day-time  between 
b6*  and  95^  This  difference  must  be  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  cold  winds  on  this  coast.  The  gales  by  which 
it  IS  visited  rather  resemble  hurricanes,  and  blow  during 
tbe  months  of  July  and  August  from  the  south-west :  some- 
times they  occur  as  late  as  September  and  October.  From 
October  to  May  the  air  is  in  general  calm,  and  the  sky  cloud- 
leis ;  but  the  sun  is  nearly  invisible  on  account  of  a  fog,  of 
an  olive  colour,  which  covers  the  whole  sky  in  its  upper 
resriona,  and  does  not  afi*ect  the  hygrometer.  In  this  season 
some  gales  blow  from  the  north-east  or  north-north-east, 
which  are  called  the  gales  of  Tehuantepec. 

North  of  20°N.  lat.  is  the  tableland  of  Queretaro,  which 
extends  to  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  on  the  east  to 
about  2rN.  laL,  but  on  the  west  to  21°  30'.    That  portion 
of  it  which  lies  east  of  100®  W.  long,  is  in  general  about 
6500  feet  above  the  sea-level.     Its  surface  is  broken  by 
single  groups  or  short  ranges  of  hills,  which  rise  from  1000 
to  1500  feet  above  the  plain;  but  still  there  occur  many 
levd  tracts  of  considerable  extent  and  great  fertility.    This 
rejpon  contains  numerous  productive  mines.    The  western 
and  greater  portion  of  the  table-land  (between  1 00**  and  1 02" 
W.  long.)  is  nearly  a  plain,  rarely  interrupted  by  hills.    Its 
surlmoe  is  on  an  average  only  200  or  300  feet  lower  than  that 
of  the  eastern  portion.    The  central  part  of  it  is  occupied 
by  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  on  the  Mexican 
i:»{hmus,  known  under  the  name  of  Baxio,  which  extends 
from  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Queretaro  along  the  Rio  San- 
tiago westward  for  several  miles  west  of  Salamanca,  and 
thence  in  a  northern  direction  to  Leon.    Its  length  exceeds 
100   miles,  and  its  average  width  probably  30  miles.    It  is 
covered  with  corn-fields,  which,  being  irrigated  by  canals, 
jield  rich  crops  of  Indian  com  and  wheat.    In  the  other 
districts  many  sterile  tracts  occur,  which  are  either  covered 
with  stones,  and  then  called  pedregal,  or  with  lava,  in  which 
latter  case  they  always  receive  in  Af  exico  the  name  of  mal 
paii.    The  remainder  is  rather  fertile,  but  cannot  be  culti- 
vated where  there  are  no  means  for  irrigation,  as  the  rains 
are  far  from  being  abundant  in  this  region.    Where  a  de- 
pression occurs  in  which  the  rain-water  accumulates,  a  stone 
wall  ia  generally  erected  to  prevent  it  from  running  off,  and 
the  artificial  pond  or  tank  so  made  is  called  presa.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  however  cannot  be  irrigated  at 
alU  and  ia  used  only  as  pasture-ground.     Some  of  the  cattle 
estates  are  of  immense  extent,  and  keep  many  hundred 
thousand  head  of  cattle  and  sheep.    On  this  table-land  the 
bammeas  are  more  frequent :  they  indeed  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  isthmus  of  Mexico,  but  not  in  such  number 
nor  of  such  dimensions.    A  barranca  is  a  depression  in  the 
level  country,  having  always  a  steep  declivity,  and  descend- 
ing frequently  1000  feet  below  the  general  surface  of  the 
country.     These  depressions  are  sometimes  three  or  four 
miles  wide,  and  still  longer :  they  are  covered  with  trees  of 
a  vigorous  growth,  which  form  a  strikin.g  contrast  with  the 
bare  sur&ce  of  the  table-land.    The  climate  of  these  bar- 
rancas i^  considerably  milder  than  that  of  the  country  about 
them,   and  approaches  in  some  cases  to  that  of  the  ticrras 
ralientes.     Vegetation  follows  the  course  of  a  small  stream 
winch  runs  in  the  centre  of  the  barranca.     Several  small 
towns  are  built  in  these  depressions  of  the  table-land. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  the  western  boundary 
of  the  plain  of  Queretaro,  as  it  is  not  marked  by  a  continu- 
ctjs  ridge  of  hills.  From  about  101°  30'  \V.  long.,  and  from 
that  point  where  the  Sierra  Madrc  turns  northward,  the 
country  descends  very  gradually  to  the  west,  but  with  a  broken 
>^urface,  so  as  to  present  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys 
v]fh  some  intervening  plains,  usually  of  no  jgreat  extent;  the 
plain*  in  some  places  occupy  the  summit  of  the  higher 
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country,  and  are  called  snesa  (table-land).  The  descent  ter- 
minates about  the  meridian  of  Zapotlan,  or  Zapotlan^jo 
(102°  30'),  where  the  productions  of  thetierras  calientes  ap- 
pear, and  the  general  level  of  the  country  extending  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  may  be  estimated  at  about  4000  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  region,  called  the  Plain  of  Xalisco, 
cannot  be  called  a  table-land,  as  its  surface  is  very  uneven, 
being  in  many  places  intersected  with  hills,  frequently 
rising  to  a  great  height,  with  a  steep  ascent,  though  flat 
tracts  of  great  extent  are  numerous,  among  which  that 
about  the  town  of  Guadalaxara  is  distinguished  by  fer- 
tility. Though  this  region,  as  being  among  the  lierras  ca- 
lientes,  might  produce  most  tropical  plants,  Indian  corn 
and  wheat  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  agriculture. 
The  extent  to  which  wheat  is  grown  shows  that  the  greatest 

fart  of  this  region  cannot  be  below  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 
n  this  country  is  the  lake  of  Chap^a,  which  is  about  90 
miles-in  length,  and  from  12  to  18  miles  in  breadth;  the 
surrounding  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  de- 
scend rapidly  to  the  water's  edge.  The  lake  contains  the 
island  of  Mesc&la.  on  which  a  number  of  Indians  resisted 
the  arms  of  the  Spaniards  from  1811  to  1814.  The  lake  is 
noted  for  a  kind  of  fish  called  pescado  bianco^  which  occurs 
in  most  of  the  lakes  of  the  table-lands,  but  nowhere  attains 
such  a  size  as  in  the  lakes  of  P^scuaro  and  Chap&la,  whence 
it  is  sent  to  Mexico,  slightly  sprinkled  with  salt  or  preserved 
in  snow. 

The  Rio  Santiago,  or  Rio  Grande,  the  largest  of  the  rivers 
of  the  Mexican  isthmus,  principally  traverses  the  regions 
just  mentioned,  having  its  mouth  at  S.  Bias  (21**  32'  N.  lat. 
and  105°  18'  W.  lonff.).  This  river  ri^es  in  the  highest  of 
the  table-lands,  in  that  of  Toluca,  in  a  lake  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  range  which  divides  this  table-land  from  that  of 
Tenochtitlan.  and  in  an  extensive  morass  surrounding  the 
small  town  of  Lerma,  whence  it  is  called,  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  Rio  de  Lerma.  Its  course  across  that  region 
is  rather  gentle,  until  it  breaks  through  the  range  of  hills 
which  separates  the  table-land  of  Toluca  from  that  of 
Queretaro.  It  flows  through  the  Baxio  with  a  gentle  course, 
and  its  waters  are  abundantly  used  for  irrigation.  Where 
it  leaves  the  plain  of  Queretaro,  it  is  closely  hemmed  in  by 
precipitous  mountains,  full  of  rapids  and  bars,  and  runs 
quickly  over  a  stony  bed;  in  this  part  of  its  course  naviga- 
tion is  entirely  impossible,  except  for  small  canoes  in  Uie 
spaces  between  the  rapids.  On  approaching  the  lake  of 
Chapala  its  course  becomes  gentle,  and  before  it  enters  the 
lake  it  passes  through  an  extensive  level  tract,  which  is 
inundated  by  the  river  during  the  rains  and  is  swampy  all 
the  year  round.  It  enters  the  lake  a  few  miles  below  La 
Barca,  where  it  is  90  yards  wide.  The  waters  of  the  river 
may  easily  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  lake,  from 
which  it  issues  on  the  north  side  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Ocotlan,  where  it  is  200  yards  wide,  and  flows  with  an  even 
and  uninterrupted  course  to  the  Puente  del  Rio  Grande, 
near  Guadalaxara,  where  there  oopur  in  the  space  of  less 
than  three  miles  between  fifty  ana  sixty  falls.  Its  course 
farther  down,  though  less  obstructed,  is  still  very  rapid,  and 
at  present  at  least  not  used  for  navigation.  The  course  of 
this  river  considerably  exceeds  400  miles  in  length. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  table-lands  is  drflined  by  the  river 
Panuco,  which  rises  in  the  lake  of  Zumpango  on  the  table 
land  of  Tenochtitlan.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are  carried 
by  the  canal  called  the  Desague  de  Huehuetoca  to  the 
Rio  de  Tula  or  Moctezuma  [Mexico],  which  runs  in  a 
northern  direction,  inclining  a  little  to  the  east  to  Tama- 
sinchali,  where  it  is  called  the  Rio  de  S.  Juan.  From  this 
place  it  passes  in  the  same  direction  to  Miraflures,  S.  Juan, 
and  Tanquichi.  In  this  latter  part  of  its  course  the  river, 
which  near  its  source  is  extremely  rapid  and  frequently 
rushes  forward  like  a  torrent,  becomes  more  gentle,  and 
canoes  may  ascend  it  to  S.  Juan;  but  above  Tanquichi  the 
rapids  arc  numerous  and  violent.  From  the  last-mentioned 
place  to  Panuco,  a  distance  of  87  miles  by  the  numerous 
windings  of  the  river,  it  may  be  navigated  by  large  boats. 
Between  these  places  the  Rio  de  San  Juan  is  joined,  from 
the  west,  bv  the  river  Tamoin,  and  after  this  junction  it  is 
called  Rio  de  Panuco,  and  changes  its  northern  course  into 
an  eastern  one.  Five  miles  above  Panuco,  a  ledge  of  rocks 
runs  across  the  river,  which,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  has 
only  four  feet  water  on  it^  and  thus  prevents  large  vessels 
from  ascending  it  farther.  Schooners  therefore  can  only 
sail  as  far  as  Panuco,  which  is  80  miles  by  water  and  about 
40  miles  by  land  from  the  sea.    The  course  of  tbe  river 
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below  Panuco  it  exceedingly  winding.  It  tnvenei  a  low 
and  frequently  twampy  tract,  covered  with  extensive  forests, 
in  which  mahogany  and  different  kinds  of  dye-wood  are  cut 
At  its  mouth  the  river  forms  the  harbour  of  Taropico.  Its 
whole  course,  including  the  windings,  can  hardly  be  less 
than  400  miles. 

The  climate  of  these  table-lands  varies  in  proportion  to 
their  elevation  above  the  sea.  In  those  of  Tenochtitlan  and 
Tiascala,  which  are  nearly  equal  in  this  respect,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  62^.  In  winter  the  thermometer 
generally  ranges  between  46^  and  47^  and  sometimes, 
uough  rarely,  descends  below  32^.  In  summer  it  never 
excetKis  76*'  in  the  shade.  On  the  table-land  of  Toluca, 
which  is  the  most  elevated,  the  air  is  so  cold  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day,  that  the  thermometer  generally 
varies  between  42**  and  46^  and  even  persons  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  northern  regions  find  the  climate  very 
unpleasant.  On  the  table-land  of  Valladolid,  Mixtecapan, 
and  Michoacan,  which  are  considerably  lower  than  Tenoch- 
titlan, the  mean  annual  temperature  probably  varies  be- 
tween 66^  and  68*.  All  these  countries,  being  more  than 
5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  are  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Tierras  Frias  (cold  countries).  The  winter  is  indeed  not 
severe,  but  the  summers  are  not  warm.  To  the  small  dif- 
ference of  the  temperature  in  the  different  seasons,  and  to 
the  want  of  sufficient  heat  in  summer,  is  to  be  attributed 
the  fact  that  several  plants  do  not  grow  in  these  countries, 
which  thrive  very  well  without  the  tropics  and  in  places  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  which  is  considerably  below 
that  of  the  table-lands. 

The  seasons  on  the  table-lands  are  only  two,  that  of  the  rains 
(estacion  de  las  aguas)  and  the  dry  season,  or  summer  (el  estio). 
The  rains  commence  in  June  or  July,  and  terminate  in  Sep- 
tember or  October ;  the  rainy  season  consequently  lasts  only 
four  months.  The  rains  occur  earlier  in  the  countries  ap- 
proaching the  eastern  shores,  and  extend  afterwards  farther 
west.  They  are  accompanied  by  thunderstorms,  which  are 
experienced  successively  at  Mexico,  Guadalaxara,  and  on  the 
western  shores.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  quantity 
of  rain  which  falls  on  any  of  the  table-lands,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably much  less  than  that  which  fails  on  the  low  shores  of 
the  adjacent  seas.  The  greatest  quantity  appears  to  fall 
along  the  range  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  its  branches.  It 
would  also  seem  that  the  table-lands  which  approach  the 
Pacific  have  more  abundant  rains  than  those  lying  nearer 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  table-land  of  Mixtecapan  seems 
particularly  favoured  in  this  respect,  as  the  rains  begin  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  always  continue  to  October;  they 
are  also  more  abundant.  Though  the  rains  are  much  less 
abundant  on  the  table-lands  than  on  the  coast,  they  would 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  vigorous  vegetation,  but  for  the 
rapid  evaporation.  To  this  must  be  added  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  soil,  which  covers  rocks  of  a  porous  nature, 
by  which  the  moisture  is  absorbed  and  carried  too  far  below 
the  surface ;  consequently  all  these  table  lands  have  rather 
an  arid  soil,  which  can  only  be  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  grain  where  it  can  be  watered ;  and  even  many  of  the 
rivers  disappear  in  fissures  of  the  rocks.  The  plains  are 
entirely  destitute* of  trees,  but  are  covered  with  several 
kinds  of  cactus,  a  plant  which  grows  best  on  an  arid  soil, 
and  endures  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  Forests  of  trees 
occur  only  on  the  hills  and  short  ranges,  which  in  several 
places  are  dispersed  over  the  plains,  and  e<^pccially  on  their 
western  decUvities:  the  eastern  derlivitie<)  generally  present 
bare  rocks.  For  want  of  the  means  of  irrigation,  perhaps 
nine-tenths  of  the  table-lands  are  only  used  as  pasture,  and 
the  grass  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose  to  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  when  the  south  east  wind,  called  viento  dc  la  Mis- 
tica,  begins  to  prevail,  which,  being  very  dry  and  hot,  withers 
the  smaller  plants  and  grass.  In  this  part  of  the  year  the 
country  has  a  very  dismal  aspect,  and  the  cattle  suflfer  much 
where  there  are  no  pasture-grounds  that  can  be  irrigated, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  suddenlv  changed.  The  elevated  table-lands  of 
Mexico,  like  those  of  Tibet  and  Central  Asia,  which  are 
still  more  arid,  have  also  a  lar^e  portion  of  their  surface 
covered  with  muriate  of  soda  and  other  saline  substances, 
in  the  dry  season,  like  a  hoar-frost,  which  considerably  di- 
minish the  productive  powers  of  the  soil. 

The  countries  which  are  elevated  from  2500  to  4000  feet 
above  the  sea-leveU  such  as  the  broken  region  lying  between 
thm  tabke-lands  of  Tenochtitlan,  and  Toluca  and  Michoacan 
on  one  side,  and  between  the  tableland  of  Mixtecapan  on  the 


other,  and  the  uneven  plain  of  Xaltsco,  are  called  Tlerrw 
Templadas.  Their  mean  annual  temperature  amoonta  to  be- 
tween^ 75°  and  78*,  and  thev  enjoy  nearly  a  oonttnoal  mtng, 
as  the'difierence  of  the  temperature  in  the  colder  and  Lrvcicr 
season  does  not  exceed  8^  or  at  the  utmost  1 0*.  These  trar  % 
produce  the  tropical  fhiits  and  the  sugar-cane  in  abundatiri ; 
and,  as  well  as  the  table-lands  themM*lves,  enjov  a  rrry 
healthy  climate  all  the  year  round,  whilst  the  iubabtta*itt 
of  the  low  tracts  along  the  coast  are  subject  to  dangt^  us 
diseases. 

We  pass  to  the  countries  lying  to  the  north  and  ea«t  4 
the  Sierra  Madre.  The  country,  which  is  bordered  bj  it  * 
range  on  the  south  and  west,  is  a  plain  of  great  Irnuth.  trr- 
minating  on  the  north  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Nortf. 
betweee  30°  and  3*2°  N.  lat.,  and  at  the  Sierra  de  lai  E»i  *. 
elas,  the  most  northern  off'set  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  Its  leri  *  i 
is  nearly  700  miles.  Its  width,  which  between  22'  and  .  / 
N.  lat.  hardly  exceeds  100  miles,  widens  cunsidcrahU  f  tr- 
ther  north,  so  that  at  29*  N.  lat  it  is  probably  m*jfe'ih-n 
300  miles.  The  southern  portion  of  this  plain,  as  fir  norvi 
as  a  line  drawn  from  Zacatecas  on  the  we»t  to  Oi'-rT'  '''i 
the  east,  may  be  on  an  average  about  6000  feet  abuTc  x\  •• 
sea-level.  Its  surface  is  in  many  places  traversed  by  mnirti 
of  hills,  running  cast  and  west,  and  its  soil  in  gef-crjl  re- 
semblcs  that  of  the  plain  of  Queretaro,  but  U  not  ct|ixa]  i  > 
it  in  fertility,  a  great  portion  of  ii  being  cohered  with  *aiMt, 
and  other  parts  with  stones.  Some  districts,  being  ( c*yc  -<  •* 
of  the  means  of  irrigating  the  land,  are  dislingiii%hed  tv  f.  r- 
tility,  as  the  country  about  S.  Luis  de  Potosl,  and  the  VajV 
del  Maiz,  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Tara«>.n.  i 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Panuco.  A  great  portion  of  the  ct«ip 
try  serves  as  pasture-ground  for  numerous  herds  of  rat*]**, 
sheep,  and  eoats.  The  rains  are  less  abundant  than  farth  *r 
south,  and  fall  mostly  in  October  and  Novemt>er:  the  fa«-  t 
in  summer  is  less  and  the  cold  in  winter  greater  than  vn 
the  table-land  of  Queretaro. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  plain  is  still  less  CavounM  b> 
nature.     Near  a  line  drawn  from  Zacatcca*  to  Cutorrc  it  i> 
alH)ut  COOO  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  in  the  nricV.l*  .iir- 
!  hood  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  probabl)  not  more  than  3<  vt* 
'  feet.     It  suflers  greatly  from  the  scarcity  of  tain,  which  .u 
.  the  southern  districts  is  far  firom  being  uoundant,  and  r**  'K 
of  27*  N.  lat.  is  very  rare.  It  is  coiiscquentl)  badl)  *upT,, ..» 
with   water,  the  springs  being   few  m    number,    a. id    t.*« 
]  water  of  a   very  aisagrecable   tLste.     Tills  latter  citcuta 
I  stance   is  principally  owing  to  the  boiU  which  conUtt  •  a 
great   portion  of  carbonate  of  soda.    The  plain   ruMai:.* 
numerous  dry  salt-lakes,  whence  large  quaniitie*  of  cAtl*  - 
natc  of  soda  are  collected  and  taken  to  different  i^art*  of  i.r 
republic  for  the  manufacture  of  soap.     All  the  ruer*  wL*  - 
water  this  plain   rise  along  the  eastern  decliuij   of  x\r 
Sierra  Madre,  and  running  northward,   are  lot  m   %■  nic 
lake  having  no  communication  with   the  sea,  with  tl:e  r\ 
ception  of  the  RioConchos,  which  ribcs  with  sesrra'  br-kiii***    - 
between  JG**  and  26"  N.  lat,  and  falU  into  the  Rio  del  N 
near  31*"  N.  lat.     In  the  southern  districts   are  th«:   R  i 
Grande  de  las  Nieves,  which  runs  about  3U0  nulc*,  t    : 
loses  itself  in  the  lake  of  Parras,  and  the  Rio  Na^a*.  wl     L 
after  a  course  of  about  200  miles  enters  the  lake  of  M«;  .Rt 
In  the  northern  districts  are  the  Rio  de  S.  Bueiia\t:3t»  •  i, 
and  the  Rio  de  las  Casas  Grandcs,  which  run  h.inllt  a.  -\ 
than  100  miles,  and  fall  into  the  lakes  of  S.  Man*\i.'l     '' 
Guzman.    The  cultivable  land  of  this  plain  is  limitM  •« 
the  river  bottoms,  whirh  extend  from  two  to  four  ut     * 
along  the  banks,  and  produce  Indian  corn  and  otLcr  gr*  • 
In  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Nasas  much  cotton  »  jrrown,  mx  1 
in  the  neii^hbouihood  of  the  lake  of  Parra»  are  ex,ciM.i.- 
vineyards,  from  which  a  good  wine  is  obtainel.     Ail  ti 
extensive  tracts  which  separate  the  river  bottoms  froo     - 
another  are  level,  and  conni^t  mostly  of  a  firm  ki\^  tl.c  «•■    % 
or  stony  tract  being  rare  and  of  comparatively  stuali  cxi«--  • 
but  they  are  quite  destitute  of  wood  or  e\en  slirtibs.  a*  l  - 
certain  seasons  even  dry  crass  is  rare.     Gales  of  w.mi  •• 
very  fiequent,  and  firom  whatever  point  of  the  ctrofi**  ij*^ 
blow,  thev  are  very  cold  and  raise  immense  cloud*  of  d._»t 
filled  with  saline  particles.     The  last -menti  mod  cirru=r- 
stance  is  considerea  as  the  cause  of  the  in&alubr.t)  rf   iLr« 
region.     Within  this  pbin  is  situated  a  mountain^^u*  r*^ 
gion,   called  the  BolM>n  di  Mapimi,   which   cMrrujw^s     t-«. 
tract  of  land  extending  from  the  northern  ftborvs  oC     : « 
lake  of  Mapimi  to  the  oanks  of  the  ^rtat  southern  b«.tfl 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte.     But  its  extent  to  the  east  ani  wi«»t 
is  imperfectly  known.    It  is  in  possesj»ion  of  an  uaMib«itAi«^ 
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tribe  of  natives,  called  the  Appacbes,  and  has  never  been 
examined  by  European  travellers,  but  it  is  said  to  contain 
an  abundance  of  metals,  which  have  never  been  worked. 

The  Sierra  Madre,  which  extends  along  the  western  side 
of  this  plain  in  a  north-western  direction,  lowers  towards 
it  with  a  gradual  descent,  or,  more  probably,  in  terraces, 
separated  from  each  other  by  abrupt  declivities,  and  tra- 
\eT*cd  by  deep  and  steep  transverse  valleys.  The  crest  of 
the  chain  is  situated  towards  its  western  declivity,  and  be- 
tween the  ridges  which  compose  the  mountain-region  are 
loogiludinal  valleys,  narrow,  but  of  considerable  extent, 
nJiich  contain  rich  mines.  Towards  the  plains,  which  lie 
along  the  Pacific,  the  descent  is  very  rapid,  and  only  fur- 
rowed by  ravines. 

The  country  between  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Pacific  is 
DSturally  divided  into  two  dififerent  regions,  the  plains  of 
Cmaloa  and  the  hilly  region  of  Sonora.  The  former  ex- 
tends between  24^  and  28°  N.  lat.,  and  the  latter  between 
%i^^  and  32°  N.  lat.  The  plains  are  perfectly  level,  and 
ooly  bills  of  moderate  elevation  divide  them  from  the 
Sierra  Madre.  Their  soil  consists  of  a  sandy  clay,  almost 
without  a  pebble,  which  is  fertile  wherever  it  is  irrigated ; 
but  as  this  country  has  not  been  in  possession  of  the  Spa- 
niards much  more  than  a  century,  agriculture  has  not  yet 
made  much  progress.  The  rains  set  in  regularly  on  the 
^4Ui  of  June,  and  last  about  two  months.  The  greatest  heat 
is  experienced  before  the  rains,  from  the  month  of  March, 
when  the  country  is  parched  up  and  resembles  a  desert 
The  rifers  running  across  the  plain  How  in  beds  considera- 
bly below  its  surface,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  even  after 
the  moet  abundant  rains  they  rise  high  enough  to  water  the 
adjacent  traets.  The  most  considerable  of  Uiese  rivers  are 
the  Rio  de  Culiacan,  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  and  the  Rio  Mayo, 
eadi  of  which  may  run  upward  of  100  miles  in  a  wide  and 
deep  bed.  The  greater  part  of  the  plain  seems  to  be  con- 
stderably  elevated  above  the  sea«  as  there  is  a  sensible  de- 
scent some  miles  in  length  from  it  to  the  low  and  sandy 
tracts  whieb  skirt  the  shore. 

Sonora,  which  begins  at  some  distance  north  of  the  Rio 
Mayo,  has  Likewise  a  tract  of  level  and  low  land  along  the 
sea,  but  it  soon  rises  to  some  elevation,  and  then  extends 
nearly  on  a  level  many  miles  inland.    This  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  rather  sterile,  but  more  firom  want  of  moisture  than 
from  want  of  good  soil,  which  resembles  in  every  respect 
that  of  the  plain  of  Cinaloa.    The  hilly  country  begins  fi'om 
30  to  40  miles  ^m  the  shore,  and  is  traversed  by  several 
ridges  running  south  and  north,  parallel  to  the  Sierra  Madre. 
It  iB  not  yet  known  how  they  are  connected  with  the  princi- 
pal mountain-chain.  In  some  places  the  hills  rise  to  the  height 
ef  mountains,  but  their  elevation  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Between  these  hills  run  rivers  in  valleys,  generolly  several 
miles  wide,  and  possessed  of  a  considerable  degree  of  ferti- 
lity.    The  largest  is  the  river  Yaqui.  which  is  formed  by 
two  btanehes ;  the  Rio  Babispe,  flowing  along  the  base  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  southward,  and  the  Hio  Oposura,  which 
runs  parallel  to  it  farther  west    The  first  runs  about  200 
miles,  and  the  second  120  miles,  before  the^  unite  upon 
emerging  Aom  the  hilly  region.    After  their  junction  tney 
lake  the  name  of  Rio  Yaqui,  and  flow  about  150  miles 
more,  until  they  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  south  of 
2(i^  N.  lat     The  central  districts  of  Sonora  are  also  tra- 
versed from  north  to  south  by  the  rivers  Arispe  and  Do- 
lores, which  flow  parallel  to  each  other  until  they  unite  a 
few  mflea  above  the  town  of  Pitic  at  S.  Jaunitz;  a  few 
miles  below  Pitic  the, united  river  enters  a  lake  of  some  ex- 
tent which  has  no  communication  with  the  sea.  The  whole 
course  of  this  river  may  be  about  200  miles.    In  the  north- 
western comer  of  Sonora  is  the  Rio  de  S.  Ignacio,  which 
runs  more  than  1 00  miles,  and  is  likewise  lost  in  a  lake. 
None  of  these  rivers  are  navigated,  but  they  are  used  to 
irrigafe  the  valleys,  in  which  maize  and  wheat  are  grown  to 
a  considerable  extent    Without  this  irrigation  the  country 
would  be  a  desert,  as  the  rains,  which  come  in  September,  do 
not  last  more  than  four  weeks,  fall  only  in  short  showers, 
and  are  very  irregular  and  uncertain.    It  would  seem  that 
in  the  most  northern  district  there  is  no  rain  at  all.    As 
thu  part  of  the  Mexican  States  is  situated  within  the  tem- 
perate aone,   it  partakes  of  the  great  changes  in  tem- 
peratore  which  commonly  occur  in  these  countries.    The 
thermometer  ranges  during  the  year  between  30"*  and  95^ 
Durini^  the  northern  and  north-eastern  winds,  which  blow 
Irora  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  probably  pass  over  elevated 
plaiiUk  it  sometimes  freezes  every  night  for  sev^al  weeks 


at  Pitic  (29°  N.  lat),  and  the  thermometer  then  sinks  as  low 
as  IS''  in  the  night-time.  It  seems  that  frost  occurs  in  these 
parts  every  year.  But  the  summer  is  excessively  hot,  and 
the  hot  weather  continues  for  several  months  :  the  rains 
take  place  much  later  here  than  farther  south. 

The  countries  hitherto  described  are  situated  on  the 
Mexican  isthmus,  which  is  divided  from  the  main  body  of 
North  America  by  a  plain  extending  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  eastward  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  between  32'*  and  33°  N.  lat  This  plain  seems  to  be 
interrupted  by  two  mountain-groups  only:  one  of  them, 
the  Arizona,  is  situated  near  109°  W.  long.,  and  noted  for 
the  fabulous  stories  of  its  great  wealth  in  the  precious 
metals;  the  other  occurs  near  the  bank  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  where  the  river  begins  to  flow  in  a  south-south- 
eastern direction,  and  is  called  Sierra  del  Florido.  Nothing 
is  known  of  these  mountain-groups.  The  plain  is  drained 
by  the  river  Gila,  which  runs  more  than  500  miles  in  a 
western  direction,  and  unites  with  the  Rio  Colorado  near 
its  embouchure  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  rises  in  the 
Sierra  de  Mogollou,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the 
principal  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  though  it 
may  have  a  considerable  volume  of  water  in  its  upper 
course,  it  loses  it  imperceptibly  by  flowing  through  an  arid 
plain  of  great  extent,  in  which  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  dur- 
ing the  whole  year,  and  in  which  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
joined  by  any  tributary  of  importance.  The  plain  itself  is 
a  desert,  in  which  onlv  a  few  families  of  the  Appaclies 
lead  a  wandering  life.  An  exception  however  is  to  be  made 
in  favour  of  the  district  where  the  extensive  ruins  called 
Casas  Grandes  (near  110°)  are  found,  as  such  ruins  gene- 
rally occur  in  spots  favoured  bv  natural  fertility. 

The  Mexican  States  extend  much  beyond  this  natural 
boundary,  and  comprehend  a  considerable  piK-tion  of  the 
mainland  of  North  America,  namely,  the  two  Califomias ; 
the  unknown  region  extending  between  tipper  California 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  Vale  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
or  New  Mexico ;  and  Texas,  or  the  country  extending  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  boundary-line  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  As  to  the  Califomias,  see  California* 
voL  vi.,  p.  158.  Of  the  country  lying  north  and  east  of 
Upper  California  little  is  known :  two  Takes  of  great  extent 
are  stated  to  occur  in  it,  of  which  one  is  said  to  be  salt 
The  reports  of  the  monks  respecting  this  wide  tract  are 
mentioned  in  the  article  Colorado.  We  shall  conclude 
our  survey  with  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

New  Mexico  is  a  valley  of  great  extent,  included  by  the  two 
mountain-ranges  with  which  the  Rocky  Mountains  terminate 
on  the  south.  The  western  range,  called  Sierra  de  MogoUon, 
commences  about  34°  N.  lat,  and  is  in  the  plain  which  lies 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Gila.  It  is  not  known  if 
this  range  is  connected  with  the  Sierra  del  Florido,  which  is 
about  80  miles  south- south-east  of  it  The  other  range* 
called  Sierra  del  Sagramento,  rises  farther  east,  opposite 
the  mountain-region  called  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  in  the 
most  southern  bend  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  near  29°  N.  lat» 
and  extends  northward  to  40"^  N.  lat.,  where  it  joins  the 
Sierra  de  MogoUon.  Both  ranges  run  nearly  parallel  to  one 
another,  from  34°  to  40°  N.  lat,  and  the  long  longitudinal 
valley  between  them  is  New  Mexico.  Its  southern  district, 
between  34°  and  35°  30^  N.  hit,  is  a  desert  covered  with 
arid  hills,  which  come  close  up  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  are  nearly  without  vegetation,  except  in  some  narrow 
valleys  traversed  by  rivulets.  This  district  is  called  Deserto 
del  Muerto.  The  northern  district  between  35°  30' and 
38°  N.  lat  is  a  valley,  from  20  to  40  miles  across:  this  part 
has  been  settled,  and  produces  grain  enough  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  populatbn.  But  the  greatest  wealth  of  the 
people  consists  in  their  pasture-grounds,  which  feed  nume- 
rous herds  of  sheep,  their  plantations  of  tobacco,  and  the 
wild  animals  which  inhabit  the  adjacent  mountains.  The 
most  northern  part  of  the  valley,  between  38°  and  40^  N. 
lat,  is  uninhabited,  probably  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
the  chmate,  which  even  in  the  settled  part  is  so  great  that 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  though  a  rimid  river,  is  annually  covered 
with  ice  for  several  months.  This  circumstance  is  partly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  ranges  enclosing  the  valley,  which  in 
some  places  are  covered  with  eternal  snow,  but  chiefly  to 
the  elevation  of  its  surface,  which  Humboldt  thinks  cannot 
be  less  than  from  2000  to  2500  feet  an  estimate  probably 
rather  below  than  above  the  truth.  Rain  is  very  scarce, 
and  usually  falls  only  once  a  year,  and  in  some  years  not 
at  all;  the  snow  however,  which  covers  the  ranges  to  tba 
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month  of  June,  supplies  the  soil  with  the  mouture  requisite 
fur  the  tcrowth  of  grain  and  grass. 

The  Rio  del  Norte,  also  eallerl  in  its  lower  course  Rio 
Grande,  and  on  the  maps  incorroctly  Rio  Bravo,  is  the 
largest  of  the  rivers  of  Mexico.  Ilumboldt  estitnatirs  its 
course  at  nearly  14U0  miles.  It  rises  in  the  most  northern 
angle  of  the  Vale  of  New  Mexico,  near  40*  N.  lat,  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  a  tributary  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  which  falls  into  the  most 
northern  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  Rio  del 
Norte  runs  southward  from  40**  to  29°  N.  lat.,  and  even  m 
the  vale  of  New  Mexico  is  a  considerable  river,  which  has 
water  enough  for  small  boats,  but  is  not  navigated.  In 
the  mountains  between  35*  30'  and  34*  N.  lat.  it  seems 
to  be  too  full  of  rapids  to  permit  of  any  kind  of  navigation. 
Where  it  enters  the  plain,  south  of  34*  N.  lat..  its  waters 
are  abundantly  used  for  irrigating  the  fertile  district  which 
Kurrounds  the  Passo  del  Norte,  and  its  water  is  consider- 
ably diminished.  Afterwards  it  receives  a  small  supply  of 
water  by  the  Rio  Conchos;  and  after  havi  ng  changed  its  course 
by  a  great  bend  to  the  east  and  northeast,  it  receives  a  larger 
supply  by  the  Rio  Puerco,  which  runs  in  a  longitudinal  val- 
ley eaht  of  the  Sierra  de  Sagramento;  but  as  its  course  lies 
through  an  arid  plain,  which  is  rarely  refreshed  by  abundant 
rains,  the  volume  of  its  waters  is  too  small  even  for  small  craft, 
until  it  has  chanped  its  course  to  the  south-east,  and  has 
arrived  at  the  Presidio  de  Rio  Grande,  about  200  miles  fVom 
its  mouth.  At  this  place  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  it 
seems,  the  river  leaves  the  elevated  plain  and  descends  into 
the  lower  country  which  extends  along  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  this  place  downward  it  mav  be 
navigated  by  small  boats.  The  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 
rise,  as  those  of  many  other  rivers,  annually:  this  rise 
begins  in  the  month  of  April,  is  highest  in  May,  and  at 
the  end  of  June  the  waters  attain  their  greatest  height. 
This  change  is  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  The  rise  of  the  water  is  not  per- 
ceptible in  the  lower  course  of  the  river.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  is  south  of  26*  N.  lat,  at  Braxosde  Santiago,  and  about 
twenty  miles  below  Matamoros,  to  which  town  vessels  of 
small  burden  may  ascend ;  but  larger  ones  cannot  enter  the 
river  on  account  of  its  bar  and  of  numerous  shoals. 

The  country  east  of  the  Siena  del  Sogramento,  and  north 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  is  compre- 
hended almost  entirely  under  the  name  of  Texas,  differs 
greatly  in  its  natural  features  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
Mexican  States.  That  portion  of  it  which  lies  olong  the 
Sierra  del  Sagramento  and  extends  eastward  to  102"  W.  long, 
is  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea,  probably  not  le>s 
than  2000  feet.  Its  northern  portion,  emoracing  the  coun- 
try on  both  sides  of  the  Red  River  as  fur  north  os  the 
Arkansas,  is  an  extensive  plain,  considerably  elevated  above 
the  watercourses,  along  the  course  of  which  are  bottoms  of 
moderate  extent,  covered  with  trees  of  heavy  growth,  which 
indicate  a  considerable  fertility  of  the  soil ;  but  the  spaces 
between  these  river-valleys  have  an  arid  though  commonly  a 
firm  soil,  which  is  covered  with  yegolation  only  in  the  early 
season  of  the  year,  and  on  the  approach  of  summer  is 
deprived  of  it.  Like  the  extensive  plains  along  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  wants  water  and  wood,  and 
seems  to  be  incapable  of  cultivation.  This  region  is  joined 
on  the  south  by  an  extensive  tract  of  mountainous  country, 
called  the  hills  of  San  Saba,  which  is  connected  with  the 
Sierra  del  Sagramento,  and  extends  southward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Puerco.  Its  eastern  offsets  extend  to  tlie  meri- 
dian of  100*.  The  mountains  probably  do  not  rise  above 
their  ba»e  more  than  2000  feet;  but  this  is  only  a  suppo- 
sition, as  the  whole  region,  being  in  possession  of  a  tribe  of 
natives,  the  Comanchus,  who  are  enemies  to  the  white  set- 
tlers, is  unknown.  In  this  mountain-tract  most  of  the  large 
rivers  that  water  Texas  take  their  origin.  Between  this 
region  and  the  elevated  plain  on  the  Red  River  a  salt 
swamp  of  great  extent  is  stated  to  exist,  in  which  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Rio  Braxos  rises.  When  the  salt,  which 
crystallixes  on  its  surfkce  after  long  dry  weather,  is  dissolved 
by  abundant  rains,  the  water  of  the  Rio  Braxos  becomes 
brarkish. 

.  Tike  remainder  of  Texas,  included  between  the  meridian 
of  1 00*  N.  latn  the  Red  River  on  the  north,  the  Sabine  on  the 
east,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Rio  del  Norte  on  the 
souih,  is  considered  one  of  the  roost  fertile  countries  of 
North  America.  The  coast  is  low,  and  skirted  by  a  number 
of  long  tUt  islands,  separated  from  the  main  by  nanx>w 


straits;  but  these  straits  are  much  deeper  titan  tboait  Csr- 
ther  south,  and  afford  in  several  places  good  anchonA^ 
ground  for  vessels  of  moderate  sixe ;  so  that  Texas  has 
more  and  better  harbours  than  all  the  Mexico  States  we 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  taken  together.  The  bars  un  the  rt^^n 
have  deeper  water  on  them,  probably  because  thrir  eoorm 
is  less  raj>id  and  their  waters  less  troubled,  as  they  do  not 
descend  from  countries  at  a  great  ele^-ation  abore  ihm  ma- 
level. 

The  low  country  along  the  roast  extends  about  ico  tt 
twelve  miles  inland ;  it  is  not,  like  the  country  sootli  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  a  sandy  desert  without  vegetation,  bst  mflKm 
rather  from  superabundance  of  water,  being  a  great  part  of 
the  year  inundated  or  in  the  condition  of  a  swamp.  Bcbind 
this  low  swampy  tract  the  country  rises  imperceptibly  far 
some  miles,  ana  then  appears  to  stretch  out  in  a  wUe  plaia 
with  a  nearly  leve.  sumce.  The  width  of  this  plain  vanrs 
considerably,  as  its  northern  and  western  borders  iutm 
nearly  a  crescent.  Near  the  boundary-line  of  Louisimm 
it  is  from  40  to  50  miles  wide.  At  the  Donb-vcatrm 
comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the  rivrrs  Tri- 
nidad and  Guadalupe,  its  width  is  stated  to  be  70  or  •"" 
miles ;  but  on  approaching  the  Rio  del  Norte  it  oarro«%  to 
20  or  23.  This  plain  is  from  10  to  30  feet  above  the  warrr- 
courses,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  low  bottoms  alc*n,; 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  it  is  not  subject  to  inundatmn.  The 
tide,  though  it  varies  only  from  two  to  three  feet,  aseeods  the 
rivers  to  the  distance  of  45  or  50  miles  (torn  the  sea  to  s 
straight  line.  The  whole  of  this  plain  iswooded.-wiih  tb» 
exception  of  the  highest  tracts  of  land  between  the  rivers, 
which  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  exhibit  fine  praihea.  Tti« 
forests  consist  of  different  kinds  of  oak.  hickory,  iroo-vood, 
sugar-maple,  and  other  useful  trees,  whieb  are  found  in  ttt 
southern  states  of  the  American  Union.  It  if  suppoerd 
that  the  whole  of  this  tract  might  be  cultivated  and  cfaaocc^ 
into  an  immense  field,  producing  cotton,  sugar,  Indiaa  cum. 
tobacco,  wlieat,  and  every  kind  of  plants  and  fhiit- trees 
which  grow  in  tlie  temperate  lone  and  on  the  boidefa  of  the 
tropics,  whilst  the  prairies,  which  hardly  occupy  ono^ftllh  or 
sixth  of  the  region,  would,  in  their  natural  state»  serve  as 
pasture-ground  for  cattle. 

The  country  at  the  back  of  this  plain  is  lest  favwired  by 
nature,  the  proportion  between  the  cultivable  land  and  tfa^ 
prairies  being  nearly  inverted.  The  former  U  ebielly  limited 
to  the  bottoms  of  xhe  rivers,  which  are  numeroui,  aod  gitm- 
rally  wide,  so  that  they  perhaps  occupy  ooe-lburlb  ol  tlie 
surface.  Their  soil  is  alluvmL  and  in  the  preacot  9Ui» 
covered  with  trees  of  large  growth,  a  certain  indiratioa  uf 
great  fertility.  As  the  rivers  are  not  impeded  in  their  eo0fi»« 
and  have  sutllcient  fall  to  draw  off  the  supcrabojidaare 
rapidly,  the  inundations  are  of  short  duration,  and  servo  ei»U 
to  impoit  new  vigour  to  the  soil.  The  country  bef««ir« 
these  bottoms  generally  ri»es  from  them  with  a  getitle  acvli* 
vity  to  an  elevation  of  200  to  400  feet,  and  pn.es uU  fur 
the  most  part  an  undulating  surface,  on  which  iaolau^ 
hills  of  moderate  elevation  are  dispersed.  By  fitr  the  greaicst 
part  of  this  tract  is  destitute  of  trees,  which  oecor  osily  m 
isolated  clumps,  and  at  considerable  distanoea  ttam  mmm 
another.  The  most  extensive  of  these  wooded  islantls  OMvr 
the  bases  and  declivities  of  the  hills.  The  rettautdcr  «^ 
the  country  is  covered  with  gross,  which  affoida  exeaUrv. t 
pasture.  As  the  grass  maintains  iu  verdure  te  mmmj 
months,  it  appears  that  the  soil  is  less  arid  and  deatUole  «f 
moisture  than  farther  north,  or  on  the  Uble-lands  of  Mexsr^ 
and  it  is  thought  that  extensive  tracU  of  it  may  be  culti- 
vated with  wheat  or  other  grains.  The  least  fertil«t  dtorwt 
of  this  tract  occurs  about  the  sources  of  the  Sabine  mrr, 
where  the  country  rises  into  hills,  covered  with  a  light  satadv 
sod  and  overgrown  with  pine-forests.  It  resembles  ibax 
part  of  Louisiana  which  lies  between  the  Red  Rt\er  awl 
Arkansas  west  of  Natchitoches. 

Texas  owes  iU  great  capabUity  for  agricultural  p«irpes«« 
to  its  numerous  rivers  and  the  regularity  of  thrir  coorar. 
These  rivers,  when  the  country  sliall  be  well  setllod  a»l 
cultivated,  will  materially  contribute  to  iU  prospenty. 
•8  all  of  them,  e\eu  tho>e  which  run  only  ftftr  rniUs*  saw 
navigable  for  small  craft  in  the  greatest  part  of  ibair  ^samwm. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  n\^ri  from  west  to  cast  mm 
the  Rio  Nuecea,  which  flows  about  250  miles  with  a  f^nmnX 
south-eastern  course;  the  Rio  Guadalupe, which  ia  Doarly  a* 
long,  and  which  falls  into  a  lagune  fi>rmmg  the  harboyr  «f 
Espiritu  Santo ;  the  Colorado,  which  traverses  in  its  u^yst 
course  the  mouo tain-tract  of  San  Saba,  llowt  opvmnla  ef  ^AM 
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mQes,  and  falls  into  the  lagune  constituting  the  harbour  of 
Matagorda ;  the  Rio  Brazos,  or  Brazos  de  Dios,  whose  origin 
is  near  to  that  of  the  Red  River,  and  which,  flowing  chiefly 
in  a  south-south-easterly  direction,  intersects  nearly  the 
centre  of  Texas  and  (he  most  fertile  districts.  It  enters  the 
sea  after  a  course  ot  more  than  400  miles,  forming  at  its 
mouth  a  harbour,  with  a  bar  on  which  only  from  three  and 
a  half  to  five  and  a  half  feet  of  water  are  round.  The  Rio 
Trinidad,  after  a  course  of  more  than  300  miles  in  a  south- 
south-easterly  direction  through  a  very  fertile  tract,  falls 
itito  Galveston  Bay.  As  to  the  Red  River  and  Sabine  River, 
which  separate  Texas  from  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  see  Louisiana. 

Productions, — As  there  is  so  great  a  difference  in  the 
cHmate  of  the  different  regions  of  Mexico,  there  roust  he  a 
correspondine  variety  in  their  productions.  Humboldt  asserts 
that  within  these  states  almost  all  the  vegetable  productions 
may  bo  grown  which  are  found  between  the  equator  and 
the  polar  circle.  The  agricultural  productions  which  ac- 
tually are  grown  prove  the  justice  of  this  observation.  On 
thehighestof  the  table-lands,  that  ofToluca( 9000  feet)  wheat 
dues  Dot  succeed,  nor  does  it  succeed  in  Europe  beyond  60^ 
N.  lat«  On  this  table-land  agriculture  is  limited  to  the 
cultivation  of  barley  and  the  plantations  of  the  American 
aloe,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  vineyards  of  Mexico, 
the  juice  of  this  plant  being  converted  into  a  kind  of  wine, 
called  pulque.  [Aoavk.]  It  is  however  remarkable  that 
Indian  corn  grows  on  this  table-land,  a  circumstance  which 
!>hows  the  difference  in  the  climate  of  countries  which  have  a 
great  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  those  in  which  it  depends 
on  geographical  position  only.  Most  of  the  table-lands 
however  are  from  6000  to  7500  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  as 
their  climate  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  we  find  that  they  produce  all  the 
cerealia  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  oats,  which  are  not 
used,  as  horses  in  Mexico  are  fed  on  barley.  The  fruits 
also  are  those  of  Europe,  as  cherries,  peaches,  plums, 
aprioots,  apples,  pears,  figs,  and  pomegranates.  The  vege- 
tables too  are  those  of  Europe,  among  which  capsicum,  called 
chiU,  is  most  abundantly  grown,  as  it  is  used  all  over  the 
country  nearly  as  salt  is  in  Europe.  The  plantations  of 
American  aloes  on  these  table- lands  are  also  very  extensive. 
The  difference  between  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
Tierras  Templadas  and  Calientes  is  not  well  established. 
Maixe  is  grown  everywhere,  and  constitutes  the  principal  food 
of  the  lower  classes ;  and  it  is  the  only  grain  which  is  culti- 
vate for  food,  rice  being  only  grown  to  a  small  extent  in 
the  wet  countries  along  the  Rio  Huusacualco.  But  the  plan- 
tations of  plantains  and  those  of  manioc  are  extensive ;  and 
besides  these,  Oxalis  tuberosa,  Dioscorea  alata,  and  batatas 
are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  Oranges  and  lemons,  which 
do  not  succeed  on  the  table-land,  are  abundant  in  the 
Tierra  Templadas ;  and  besides  these,  many  fruits  of  hot 
countries,  especiidly  pine-apples,  guavas,  and  others. 

The  agriculture  of  the  table-lauds  dues  not  supply  any 
article  for  exportation.  Cotton  is  grown  along  tlie  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Nasas,  in  a  deep 
depression  of  the  northern  table-land ;  and  coffee  on  the 
eastern  coast,  west  of  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz ;  sugar  is  cul- 
tivated in  many  places,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  ex- 
ported: cocoa  is  collected  in  the  low  country  along  the 
river  Huasacualco;  and  indigo  along  the  southern  coast, 
but  only  for  home  consumption.  Tobacco,  which  in  many 
parts  succeeds  very  well,  is  only  permit lefl  to  be  grown  in 
ceriain  places,  as  government,  which  derives  a  considera- 
ble income  from  a  heavy  duty  laid  on  its  consumption,  has 
limited  the  cultivation  to  certain  spots  to  prevent  all  eva- 
sion of  the  tax.  Three  plants  grow  wild  in  the  forests,  at 
tlie  baae  of  the  steep  ascent  which  divides  the  low  eastern 
ooM»t  from  the  table  lands,  and  supply  articles  of  export — 
the  jalapa,  sarsaparilla,  and  the  vanilla. 

All  the  domestic  animals,  which  have  been  brought  over 
from  Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  have  multiplied  greatly  in 
Mexico,  owing  to  the  wide  tracts  which  are  not  or  cannot 
be  cultivated,  and  which  afford  pasture-ground  for  nine  or 
tea  months  of  the  year.  Cattle  is  abundant,  both  on  the 
table-lands  and  the  lower  tracts ;  among  the  latter,  espe- 
cially on  the  wet  plain  of  Tabasco  and  the  arid  plain  of 
Yucatan.  Jerked  beef  and  horns  are  exported.  Sheep  are 
numerous  on  the  table-lands,  especially  on  the  northern, 
whicb  are  much  drier;  and  wool  is  an  article  of  exporta- 
tujn.  Horses  abound  generally,  and  in  the  north-eastern 
prQvinces  a  great  numW  are  found  in  a  wild  state*  they 


are  easily  taken  and  broken  in.  Horses  and  mules  are  ex- 
ported in  great  numbers  to  the  United  States.  On  the 
great  plains  bordering  on  the  Red  River  and  Arkansas  the 
American  buffalo  abounds.  In  winter  the  buffaloes  tra- 
verse the  hills  of  San  Saba,  and  pasture  on  the  plains  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Carnivorous  wild 
animals  arc  not  numerous.  Game  is  abundant,  especially 
deer  and  hares.  Among  the  birds  are  various  kinds  of 
parrots,  mackaws,  and  humming-birds.  The  lakes  abound 
in  fish.  Bees  seem  to  abound  on  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
and  the  cochineal  insect  is  reared  with  great  care  on  the 
table-land  of  Mixtecapan,  whence  by  far  the  greatest  part 
is  brought  to  the  market  of  the  world.  In  the  Gulf  of  Ca- 
lifornia pearl  shells  are  found,  and  formerly  many  pearls 
were  collected,  but  it  seems  that  this  branch  of  inoustry 
has  declined* 

Mexico  is  noted  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
gold-mines  occur  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra- 
Madre,  north  of  24°  N.  lat. :  the  silver-mines  are  richest  on 
the  mountains  which  rise  on  the  table-lands,  and  in  those 
which  border  their  margin.  During  the  civil  war,  which 
began  in  1810  and  lasted  for  many  years,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  mines  were  neglected.  ITieir  working  was  however 
renewed  in  1825,  chiefly  by  the  English  mining  companies 
which  sprung  up  about  that  time.  Before  that  event  (from 
1810  to  1825),  the  produce  was  much  less  than  it  had  been 
before  1810.  Since  the  year  1825  it  has  considerably  in- 
creased, though  not  so  much  as  was  expected.  Besides  the  pre- 
cious metals,  Mexico  has  abundance  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead, 
which  are  worked.  The  iron-mines  however  have  only  been 
opened  since  the  year  1825.  A  quicksilver-mine  is  worked 
at  S.  Onofre,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
in  tlie  state  of  Querctaro.  Tin  is  also  stated  to  exist.  The 
carbonate  of  soda,  called  tequesquite,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  smelting  of  the  silver  ore,  is  collected  in  several  lakes, 
where  it  is  found  crystallized  on  the  surface  in  great  abun- 
dance. It  is  aUo  common  in  most  places  of  the  table-land 
in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  where  it  appears  in  the  state 
of  an  efliorescence  in  the  month  of  October,  after  the  rains 
have  ceased. 

Inhabitants, — The  population  of  these  states  is  composed 
of  Creoles  or  descendants  of  Europeans,  of  Indians  or  natives* 
and  of  those  of  mixed  blood.  The  number  of  Europeans* 
who  are  called  Gachupines,  and  formerly  amounted  to 
80,000  individuals,  has  been  much  reduced  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  natives  of  Spain :  and  though  many  individuals  of 
other  nations,  especially  Englishmen,  have  settled  in  these 
states  during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
whole  number  of  Europeans  hardly  amounts  to  more  than 
20.000  or  25,000. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  still  consists  of  the  descend- 
ants of  those  nations  which  inhabited  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  Humboldt  thought  that  they 
constituted  two-fifihs  of  the  whole  population;  but  as  he 
asserts  that  no  natives  were  mixed  up  with  the  white  popu- 
lation in  Sonora,  where  modern  travellers  have  founa  that 
they  really  constituted  more  than  half  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  is  probable  that  the  natives  form  one- 
half  of  the  whole  population,  especially  if  we  take  into  tlw 
account  the  numerous  tribes  which  occupy  the  large  tract 
of  unknown  country  between  Upper  California  aud  tlie 
vale  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  which  are  computed  to 
amount  to  300,000  individuals ;  though  this  number  is  pro- 
bably exaggerated. 

The  aboriginal  tribes  of  America  resemble  one  ano 
ther  in  the  principal  features  of  their  face  and  body,  which, 
according  to  Humboldt,  are  the  following:  the  colour  of 
their  skin  approaches  that  of  copper;  their  hair  is  black, 
lank,  and  so  smooth,  that  it  always  appears  as  if  it  had 
been  wetted ;  and  they  have  little  beard.  Their  figure  is 
rather  short  and  stout;  their  eyes  small,  long,  and  a  little 
raised  towards  the  temple-bones,  as  in  the  tribes  which 
belong  to  the  Mongol  race.  Their  cheek-bones  are  pro- 
minent, their  lips  thick,  and  their  mouths  exhibit  an 
expression  of  softness,  which  forms  a  strange  contrast  with 
the  rigidity  of  their  looks.  Though  they  thus  greatly 
resemble  one  another  in  personal  appearance,  the  tribes 
into  which  they  are  divided  speak  languages  which  are  said 
to  differ  as  far  from  each  other  as  the  English  from  the 
Russian.  Humboldt  states  that  twenty  languages  of  this 
description  were  spoken  within  the  territories  of  the  states 
south  of  33"*  N.  lat. ;  but  it  would  seem  that  he  has  not 
comprehended  in  this  number  the  eight  nations  which  live 
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vithin  the  boundaxy  of  Sonora,  or  tho  northern  portion  of 
the  ftate  of  Occitlcnte.  Tho  number  of  tribes  which  are 
■till  entirely  independent,  and  live  north  of  33**  N.  lat,  is 
not  known,  and  seems  to  be  very  great.  The  language 
which  is  most  extensively  spoken  is  that  of  the  Azteks, 
which  seems  to  be  understood  by  nearly  all  tho  tribes  which 
inhabit  the  country  between  IS"*  and  23*  N.  lat.  The  lan- 
guai;o  of  the  Otomites,  which  is  spoken  in  the  countries 
along  tho  Pacific  between  20*  and  24**  N.  lat.,  is  remarkable 
for  its  structure,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Chinese 
language,  bein^  composed  of  monosyllables.  (Naxcra, 
De  Lin*(ua  Oihomitorum  Disaertaiio,  Philad.,  1835,  and 
London  Geographical  Journal.)  Next  to  the  languaire 
of  the  Azteks,  that  of  the  Otomites  is  the  most  widely 
spread. 

The  natives  who  have  submitted  to  the  dominion  of 
foreigners  have  attained  different  degrees  of  civilization. 
Those  who  inhabit  the  country  between  island  23*  N.  lat 
were,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  subjects  to  the  kings 
ofTcnochtitlan  and  Michoacan,  or  united  in  the  republtct 
ofTlaxcallan  (Tlascala),  Iluexochingo,  and  Chollollan,  and 
had  then  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  as 
is  proved  by  the  ruins  of  their  religious  building  or  teo- 
cailis,  their  causeways  and  dikes,  their  hieroglyphics,  paint- 
ings, and  sculptures ;  and  though  the  objects  of  their  agri- 
culture were  only  few  in  number,  their  cultivation  was 
extensive,  and  carried  on  with  considerable  care.  They 
submitted  to  the  conquerors,  and  continued  to  cultivate  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  bom.  Their  present  condition 
is  not  worse  than  that  of  the  lower  classes  who  cultivate 
the  ground  in  most  parts  of  the  European  continent,  but 
they  appear  to  have  fewer  wants,  and  accordingly  indulge 
more  in  indolence.  Among  them  are  some  very  rich  fami- 
lies, but  they  are  not  distinguished  by  their  mode  of  life  or 
their  dwellings  from  the  other  members  of  their  tribe.  In 
most  places  they  live  mixed  with  the  whites  and  metis;  in 
others  they  occupy  large  tracts,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreigners.  The  countries  north  of  24**  N.  lat.  were  inha- 
bited at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  tribes  resembling  those 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  They  bad  no 
fixed  dwellings,  and  lived  mostly  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase ;  and  as  this  produce  could  not  be  abundant  in  coun- 
tries whose  vegetation  is  so  scanty,  and  which  are  destitute 
of  trees,  their  numbers  were  small,  and  they  speedily  retired 
from  the  large  plain  east  of  the  Sierra  Madre  to  the  moun- 
tain tract  callea  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  where  they  still 
continue  their  savage  life.  They  have  also  disappeared 
from  the  plain  which  extends  alonj;^  the  Pacific  to  tne  Rio 
Mayo.  1  n  these  two  plains  a  few  natives  are  only  found  along 
tho  southern  boundary-line,  and  these  seem  to  have  settled 
there  since  the  conquest.  But  in  tlie  hilly  tract  north  of 
the  Rio  Mayo  the  natives  resisted  the  invasion  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  were  only  subjected  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries. The  padres  accustomed  them  to  a  civilised  life, 
and  taught  them  the  principal  mechanic  arts:  their  suc- 
cess here  was  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  tliey  had  in 
the  famous  missions  of  Paraguay.  Though  these  Indians 
inhabit  the  same  country  with  the  numerous  white  families 
which  have  spread  among  them,  they  live  in  separate 
places,  and  no  close  intercourse  exists  between  them,  ex- 
ri*))t  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  In  the  arts  of  domestic 
life  they  seem  to  approach  nearer  to  the  Europeans  than 
the  Azteks,  and  they  certainly  exhibit  a  greater  degree 
of  energy  and  mental  power  than  the  Tast-mentioDod 
nation. 

Tlic  Ifidtos  Braves,  or  savage  tribes,  inhabit  the  coun- 
tries north  of  33**  N.  lat.,  along  the  Rio  Gila,  the  Bolson  de 
Mipiini,  the  mountain-ranges  which  include  tho  vale  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  north-western  district  of  Texas. 
Many  of  them,  especially  the  Appaches  and  Comanchcs,  tho 
most  numerous  of  the  tribes,  were  and  still  are  at  open  war 
with  the  white  settlers.  For  the  protection  of  the  latter  the 
Spaniards  erected  presidios :  a  presidio  consists  of  a  wooden 
wall  of  a  quadrangular  form,  within  which  the  bouses  are 
built,  and  the  gates  are  shut  at  sunset.  They  are  inhabited 
by  a  few  white  families  and  a  small  number  of  soldiers  for 
their  protection.  The  inhabitants  of  the  presidios  cultivate 
the  adjacent  grounds,  and  keep  large  flocks  of  cattle  and 
shci'p,  but  do  not  venture  to  pass  the  night  without  the  walls. 
The  Indioi  Bravos  generally  live  on  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
and  are  must  numerous  in  the  tracts  which  are  visited  by 
the  buflulo«^  It  does  not  seem  that  they  cultivate  the 
ground.    Where  the  slates  of  Yucatan  and  Tabasco  border  J 


on  Central  America  there  is  still  an  indenendmil  tribe,  tlte 
Mayas,  who  speak  a  language  dilTerent  from  that  of  tW 
Azteks,  and  have  made  some  progress  in  civilization :  tbry 
cultivate  maize,  cocoa,  and  tobacco,  and  clothe  tbenueltrt 
with  cotton  and  the  bark  of  the  India-rubber  tre«a.  but  thrj 
still  depend  principally  on  fishing  and  hunting  tot  thru 
support. 

The  mixed  race  is  mostly  composed  of  the  desceodanik 
of  Europeans  and  the  aboriginal  tribes:  the^e  are  caHcj 
Metis,  or  Mestizos,  and  constitute  more  than  one  fourth  U 
Che  population.  The  descendants  of  AfHcans  and  Indian^ 
and  of  Africans  and  Europeans,  are  much  fewer.  Tlic  (c- 
mer  are  called  Zambos,  and  the  latter  Mulait'^s.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Acapulco  there  arc  a  few  Chini:*e  ••-.i 
Malays,  who  have  emigrated  from  Asia.  Thera  are  \<Ty 
few  negroes  in  this  country. 

The  whole  population,  which  probably  at  present  cic- 
siderably  exceeds  seven  millions,  is  composed  of  thrM  U.f- 
ferent  elements,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  m  t.U 
following  proportions : — 


Aboriginal  nations 

3«6M,«00 

Mestizos 

ttNMI.0O# 

Mulattos  and  Zarabos     . 

SD#.O«0 

Creoles,  or  descendants  of  Spaniards 

l,3M,0M 

Europeans 

£3,000 

742S,00« 

Pblitical  Division  and  Tomti.—The  coofBdeiatioB  calM 
the  United  Mexican  States  consisU  of  ninetaes  rafuWars 
or  states,  besides  three  territoriea,  and  an  ioameoaa  Uwt  of 
country  which  has  not  been  annexed  to  any  of  tbeai.  Ae- 
oording  to  an  estimate,  tho  states  contain  tba  feUo««f 
number  of  inhabitants  and  etxteiit  in  square  mika: — 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


Chiapa     •  • 

Yucat&n  . 

Tabasco    • 

Oaxaca     . 

Vera  Cruz 

Puebla 

Mexico     .  .  I 

Michoacan 

Xalisco     .  • 

Guaiiaxuato 

Queretaro 

S.  Luis  de  Potosi  . 

Zacatecas 

Du  range 

Occidente 

CliihuJlhua 

Cv>hauila  with  Texas 

NuevoLeon 

Tamaulipad 


I^puldlkA. 

130.000 

520,000 

55,000 

600,000 

2.S0,000 

820,000 

1,200,000 

450,000 

800,000 

460,000 

230.000 

220,000 

275,000 

200,000 

180,000 

120.000 

46,000 

85,000 

60,000 


38,500 
48,500 
10,500 
34,500 
22,000 
21.000 
30.000 
26.500 
74.500 
8,600 
15,500 
17,500 
18,500 
56,500 

M».0«0 
72.500 

136.500 
20,000 
40,000 


I 

11 
5 
17 
It 
.!> 
40 
17 
10 
5i 
15 

n 

15 

4 

w 

I 

4 

K 


6,691,000       833,600 
To  these  the  tenitories  are  to  be  added: — 


2. 


3. 


F»piilatkw. 

The  territory  of  Santa 
F6,  or  New  Mexico  45,000 

Territory  of  Lower 
Caliromia 

Territory  of  Upper 
California,  compre- 
hending the  wnolo 
country  north  of  the 
Rio  Gila,  and  be- 
tween the  Pacific 
and  the  mountains 
including  the  vale 
of  Rio  del  Norte      325,000 


45,000 


4,000         30.000 


600.000 


374,000       675,000 

1.  The  stale  of  Chiapa,  called  a1*o  I^s  Chiapas.  < 
bends  the  whole  of  the  western  declivilv  of  the  tab)«-4ttnd 
of  GuateTaMa,  as  far  as  it  U'longs  to  tho  Mexican  St 
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and  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Tabasco,  the  river  of 
that  name  forming  for  a  considerable  distance  the  boun- 
daij-ltne  between  Chiapa  and  Tabasco.  Though  iU  soil 
is  in  general  fertile,  and  the  climate  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  tropical  productions,  it  does  not  appear  to 
contribute  any  article  to  commerce,  except  logwood, 
which  is  floated  down  the  rivers  Usumasinta  and  Ta- 
basco to  Villa  Hermosa.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Chscamas,  a  tributary  of  the  Usnmasinta,  are  the  ruins  of 
Falenque,  in  a  country  which  at  present  is  a  desert  over- 
ipt>wn  with  trees.  They  are  stated  to  extend  for  more  than 
twenty  miles  along  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  inferred  from  their  architecture,  they  seem  to 
owe  their  origin  to  a  people  more  resembling  in  taste  the 
Europeans  than  the  Azteks.  This  state  formed  a  part  of 
Central  America  up  to  1825,  when  it  was  united  to 
Mexico,  without  the  republic  of  Central  America  having 
renounced  its  claims  on  it.  The  capital  is  Ciudad  de  las 
Ca£as»  formerly  Ciudad  Real,  in  a  very  fertile  country, 
with  about  4000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  college  for  Catholic 
cler}i;yn]en«  and  a  monument  has  been  erected  here  to  the 
famous  Las  Casas,  the  protector  of  the  Indians,  who  was 
bi5bop  of  this  province,  and  died  in  1566.  Some  other 
places  are  titkll  more  considerable :  as  Chamulai  with  6000 
inhabitants ;  S.  Bartolomeo  de  las  Llanos,  with  7500  inha- 
bitants; Commitan,  with  6000  inhabitants;  and  Tuxtla, 
with  4500  inhabitants. 

2.  The  state  of  Yucatan  comprehends  the  peninsula  of 
that  name  as  for  south  as  18^  N.  lat.  It  exports  much  cam- 
peachy- wood  and  fustic,  which  grow  mostly  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  also  on  the  western,  south  of  20**  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  bees-wax.  The  Mayas,  who 
live  in  a  state  of  independence,  occupy  its  southern  district. 
The  rivers  Cham  poton  and  Pacaitunare  navigable,  for  small 
craft,  for  many  miles  inland.  The  capital  is  Mcrida,  with 
28,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  an  arid  plain  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  sea.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  com- 
merce by  means  of  the  harbour  of  Siz&l,  which  is  properly 
only  a  roadstead  formed  by  a  sand-bank  called  Bajo  Sizal, 
twelve  miles  long.  Farther  east  is  Valladolid,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3000  inhabitants,  in  a  district  in  which  much  cotton 
is  grown.  On  the  eastern  coast  is  Salamanca  de  Bacalar, 
wktii  2000  inhabitants,  whence  much  mahogany  and  fustic 
are  shipped  to  Belize.  On  the  western  coast  is  Campeacby 
[Cam peachy],  and  a  number  of  populous  villages  inhabited 
by  Indians. 

3.  The  state  of  Tabasco  extends  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  low  olaiu,  from  the  lake  of  Terminos  on  the  east,  to  the 
Rio  de  Huasacualoo  on  the  west.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Hio  de  Tabasco.  It  exports  cocoa,  coffee.  Tabasco  pepper, 
indigo,  and  vanilla.  The  capital  is  Villa  Hermosa,  also 
called  San  Juan  Bautista,  on  the  river  Tabasco,  about  fiAy 
miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  place  vessels  of  moderate  size 
may  ascend  the  river.  It  carries  on  some  commerce,  and 
contains  »000  inhabitants. 

4.  The  state  of  Oaxaca  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
tableland  of  Mixtecap&n,  and  is  rich  in  agricultural  pro- 
ducts: the  industrious  inhabitants  rear  the  cochineal-insect 
and  the  silkworm,  and  apply  themselves  to  the  cultiva- 
tifiu  of  indigo.  It  has  some  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
mouQtain-ridge  which  separates  it  from  the  low  plain  of  Ta- 
basco, but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  rich.  This  state  con- 
tains several  antiquities,  among  which  are  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  at  Mitla,  which  differ  from  the  ruins  of  the  edifices 
erected  by  the  Azteks,  and  approach  in  style  nearer  to  those 
of  Greece.  They  lie  on  the  tableland,  5300  feet  above  the 
»ea.  The  capital,  Oaxaoa,  which  contains  40,000  inhabitants, 
i<  built  in  a  depression  of  the  table-land,  4800  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  It  is  well-built,  has  fine  houses,  squares, 
and  aqutiducts,  and  contains  some  manufactures  of  sugar, 
chocolate,  and  silk.  Tchuantepec  is  situated  about  ten 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  plain  on  which  indi|ro  and  cocoa 
are  grown,  and  salt  collected  in  the  lagunes  which  skirt  tlie 
sea.  It  conttiins  about  7000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on 
some  commerce  by  the  harbour  called  Ventosa,  or  Tchuan- 
tepec Road,  which  is  only  an  open  roadstead,  but  has  good 
anchorage. 

5.  The  state  of  Vera  Cruz  comprehends  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  river  Huasacualoo  on  the 
south-east,  to  that  of  Panuco  on  the  north-west,  and,  in 
some  p^rts,  extends  over  the  mountains  which  border  the 
table-lands  on  that  side.  Accordingly  it  exhibits  a  great 
Tanety  m  climate  and  vegetation :  its  most  elevated  parts 


are  covered  with  pine-forests.  Within  its  boundary-line 
are  situated  the  Peak  of  Orizava*  the  Coffre  de  Perote, 
and  the  small  volcano  of  Tuxtla.  Its  commercial  products 
are  sugar,  coffee,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  and  vanilla.  Tobacco 
is  extensively  grown.  In  the  northern  districts  of  this  state, 
in  a  forest  near  the  village  of  Papantla,  is  a  pyramid  built 
of  hewn  blocks  of  porphyry,  which  are  worked  with  great 
care  and  skill.  The  capital  is  Vera  Cruz.  [Vera  Cruz.] 
Alvarado,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Alvarado,  is  a  small  town,  which  however  carries  on  some 
commerce,  its  port  being  good,  of  sufficient  space  and 
depth,  and  well  defended  from  the  winds ;  but  the  bar  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  does  not  admit  vessels  that  draw 
ten  feet  of  water.  The  harbour  of  Huasacualoo,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Huasacualoo,  has  still  less  water,  and  is 
little  frequented.  At  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
state  is  the  town  of  Tanipico,  or  rather  Pueblo  Viejo  de 
Tampico,  built  on  the  border  of  a  large  shallow  lake,  the 
Laguna  de  Tamiagua,  which  communicates  with  the  Rio 
Panuco  near  its  mouth.  It  contains  about  4000  inhabitants, 
and  is  ill-built.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce, 
which  however  has  lately  decreased  since  the  new  town, 
called  Pueblo  Nuevo  de  las  Tumaulipas,  has  been  founded 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  about  three  miles  from  it. 
In  the  interior  of  the  state  are  the  towns  of  Cordova  and 
Orizava,  built  near  the  base  of  the  steep  ascent,  each  con- 
taining about  3000  inhabitants;  in  their  neighbourhood 
much  tobacco  and  coffee  are  grown.  On  a  level  spot,  situ- 
ated on  the  steep  ascent,  is  the  town  of  Xalajm,  or  Jalajm,  4335 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  a  very  beautiful  country:  it  con- 
tains 13,000  inhabitants.  To  this  place  the  merchants  of 
Vera  Cruz  retire  when  the  vomito  prieto  is  raging  along  the 
coast. 

6.  The  state  of  Puebla  comprehends  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  table-land  of  Tlascala,  ana  also  a  consider- 
able portion  of  tho  lower  but  very  hilly  country,  which 
extends  to  the  Pacific,  between  the  table-land  of  Mixtecap&n 
and  those  of  Tenochtitlanand  Michoacan.  It  contains  the 
elevated  peaks  of  the  Popocatepetl  and  Istaccihuatl.  Near 
the  town  of  Cholula  are  three  remarkable  antiquities. 
[Cholula.]  The  western  and  southern  districts  are  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.    In  the  country  about  the  capital  gieat 

3uantities  of  carbonate  of  soda  arc  collected ;  but  this  slate 
oes  not  produce  any  article  for  exportation.  Puebla.  the 
capital,  formerly  called  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  is  built  in  a 
well-cultivated  plain,  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  which  is 
wooded  to  its  summit.  The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  large, 
and  commodious.  The  churches  and  convents  are  very 
numerous,  and  generally  woll  built.  The  cathedral  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  and  most  magnificent  edifice  in  the  whole 
republic,  and  very  rich.  The  town  contains  between  50,000 
and  60,000  inhabitants ;  it  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton, 
wool,  and  earthenware,  which  however  have  greatly  declined 
since  the  commerce  of  Mexico  lias  been  thrown  open.  Its 
trade  with  the  neighbourhood  is  considemble.  South-east 
of  it  is  the  town  of  Tehuacan,  which  is  stated  to  contain  a 
population  of  10.000.  North  and  north-east  of  Puebla 
are  the  towns  of  Tlascala  (4000  inhabitants)  and  Huamanila 
(3000).  whose  inhabitants,  with  those  of  the  country  about 
it,  enjoyed  some  privileges  before  the  revolution.  For  a 
notice  of  Cholula  see  Cholula. 

7.  The  state  of  Mexico  comprehends  the  two  table-lands 
of  Tenochtitlan  and  Toluca  in  all  their  extent,  the  north- 
western part  of  the  table-land  of  Tlascala,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  lower  but  much  more  hilly  country, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  two  first-mentioned  table- 
lands, and  extends  from  them  to  the  Pacific.  The  river 
Bolsas  drains  its  southern  districts, and  the  Rio  Santiago  rises 
in  the  north-western,  under  the  name  of  Rio  de  Lernia : 
not  far  from  the  morass,  in  which  it  takes  its  origin,  is  the 
Nevado  de  Toluca.  Though  nearly  all  the  productions 
of  the  tropics,  together  with  those  of  the  temperate  zone, 
might  be  grown  in  the  different  regions  belonging  to 
this  state,  none  of  its  agricultural  productions  supply  an 
article  for  exportation;  the  sugar  cultivated  in  the  plain 
of  Cuantla  y  Amilpas,  south  of  the  table-land  of  Tenoch- 
titlan, and  in  some  other  places,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
is  consumed  in  the  country.  It  contains  several  rich 
mines  of  silver.  This  metal  does  not  appear  to  occur  in 
the  mountains  which  enclose  the  table-land  of  Tenoch- 
titlan, but  only  in  the  mountainous  district  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  north-eastern  portion  of  the  state,  and  where 
the  Sierra  Madre  is  connected  with  the  mountains  border* 
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ing  the  ea«torn  margin  of  the  tablelands.  In  this  district 
are  the  mines  of  Real  del  Monte,  Actopan,  and  Ziraapan : 
there  are  also  some  mines  of  lead  and  iron.  Another 
mining  district  lies  south  of  the  table-land  of  Toluca,  the 
principal  mines  of  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
small  towns  of  Temascaltepec,  SuUepec,  Tasco,  Uuctamo, 
and  Teteladel  Rio,  of  which  the  three  last-mentioned  places 
are  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Rio  Bolsas.  Carbonate  of  soda 
is  collected  in  the  districts  surrounding  the  lakes  of  Tezcuco 
and  S.  Chrifttoval.  In  the  vale  of  Tenodititlan  are  several  an- 
tiquities. Near  the  town  of  Tezcuco  are  two  large  Mexican 
pyramids,  or  teocallis ;  and  about  twenty  miles  farther  north, 
near  the  small  town  of  Teotihuacan,  is  a  group  of  nearly 
200  of  such  pyramids,  two  of  which,  erected  in  honour  of 
the  sun  and  moon  respectively,  are  of  great  dimensions. 
On  the  mountainous  descent  by  which  the  road  leads  from 
Tenochtitlan  to  the  Pacific,  near  the  town  of  Cuernavacca, 
are  some  remarkable  ruins,  which  seem  to  have  been  a 
fortress ;  they  are  called  the  fortress  of  Xochialco.  For 
the  description  of  the  federal  capital,  see  Mexico.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  state  is  Tezcuco,  situated  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  lake  of  that  name,  whose  waters  formerly  approached 
the  town,  but  are  now  about  three  miles  from  it.  It  is  a 
small  place,  but  has  much  increased  since  it  has  been  made 
the  capital  of  the  state ;  it  contains  above  5000  inhabitants, 
and  some  manufactures  of  cotton.  Chaico,  with  3000  in- 
habitants, lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Chaico. 
Tuluca,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  ten  miles  north  of  the 
Nevado  de  Toluca,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  is  well  built. 
Zimapan,  a  considerable  place,  with  90U0  inhabitants,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  mining  district  This 
state  has  two  harbours  on  the  Pacific  Acapuico[AcAPULCo], 
and  Zacatula,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  BoUas ;  but  they 
are  little  frequented. 

8.  The  state  of  Michoacan  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
table-land  of  Michoacan  and  the  low  country  lying  between 
it  and  the  Pacific ;  a  portion  of  the  hilly  country  south  of 
both  these  districts  also  belongs  to  this  state.  The  river 
Santiago  traverses  its  north-eastern  districts,  and  within  its 
territories  are  the  lake  of  Patzcuaro,  the  peak  of  Tancilaro, 
and  the  volcano  of  Xorullo.  Its  productions  are  various, 
but  no  article  of  export  is  supplied,  except  from  the  mines, 
which  are  situated  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  state,  in 
the  mountain-range  which  runs  between  the  table-lamls  of 
Toluca  and  Michoacan.  The  richest  mines  are  near  Tlal- 
pujahua,  Agangeo,and  Zitaquaro.  In  the  districts  along  the 
northern  boundary-line  carbonate  of  soda  is  collected,  espe- 
cially in  the  valley  of  Ystan,  which  is  enclosed  by  hills,  and 
situated  on  the  descent  from  the  table-land  of  Michoa<an  [ 
to  that  of  Xalisco.  In  this  vallev  are  many  hundred  wells  : 
of  hot  water,  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  from  a  hole  not 
larger  than  an  inch,  to  pjnds  several  yards  in  diameter:  in 
some  of  them  the  temperature  varies  only  from  llU^'to  ISO**, 
but  in  the  greater  number  the  water  is  in  a  state  of  constant 
ebullition.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Valladolid,  at  present 
called  Morelia,  in  honour  of  general  Morales,  a  large  ' 
town,  with  more  than  25,000  inhabitants.  It  consists  of 
one  principal  street,  which  is  wide  and  straight,  and  several 
lanes.  The  chief  square  is  spacious ;  and  on  its  eastern 
side  stands  the  catfiedral,  a  fine  building,  which  is  loaded 
with  ornaments,  hut  they  are  tastefully  arranged.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water  bv  an  aqueduct,  erected 
in  later  times,  at  the  expense  of  the  bishops,  who  reside 
here.  Patzcuaro,  containing  6000  inhabitants,  is  built 
n?ar  the  lake  of  that  name,  at  whose  northern  extremity  is 
the  town  of  Tzintzontzan,  with  2500,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Michoacan.  In  the  northern  districts  of 
the  state  are  Zaraora,  with  6000  inhabitants,  and  Cuisco,  a 
considerable  place,  on  the  hanks  of  an  extensive  lake. 
Tlalpujahua,  m  the  principal  mining  district,  has  9000  in- 
habitants. This  state  has  only  one  harbour,  that  of  Manza- 
nillo,  which  is  little  iVequented. 

9.  The  state  of  Xalisco  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
hilly  region  of  Xalbco,  and  the  lower  country  between  it 
and  the  Pacific ;  its  eastern  districts  extend  over  the  hills 
which  form  the  ascent  to  the  tableland  of  Queretaro,  and 
comprise  also  a  small  portion  of  that  plain.  Within  its  terri- 
toritrs  arc  the  lake  of  Chapala,  and  the  lower  course  of  the 
Rio  Santiago,  from  its  efflux  out  of  the  lake  to  its  mouth. 
The  pro'luclions  areas  various  as  in  all  those  states  which 
are  sodiversifiod  in  climate;  but  it  supplii'S  for  exportation 
only  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  and  some  cochineal.  The 
nunes  are  not  mipottant,  with  the  exceotion  of  those  of  Bola- 


iios.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  collected  in  tome  pkeet  aVsag  IW 
eastern  border,  and  salt  is  made  along  the  coaAt  At  thm 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  state,  m  the  district  of  CUiflM. 
is  the  volcano  of  Colima.  The  capital  of  the  stale  i*  Gu»- 
dalaxara,  with  60,000  inhabitants.  [GrAD.u.AXARA,]  Tb« 
secoud  place  in  importance  is  La^os.  near  tlie  eastoni  bour  • 
dary,  on  the  table-land  of  Quereturo,  which  contains  1^<k*« 
inhabitants,  and  is  well  built.  Farther  west  is  S.  Juan  da 
los  Lagos,  nearly  as  large  a  town,  built  in  a  deep  barranca, 
and  noted  for  its  annual  fair,  which  is  held  in  the  month  <-f 
December.  Tlie  town  of  Tcpic  is  situated  in  a  small  plaai, 
surrounded  by  volcanic  hills,  and  considerably  elevate  1 
above  the  Rio  Santiago,  which  flowk  at  tome  distance  north 
of  it.  It  is  rather  well  built,  cuntainn  7UC'0  iul>abilani«b 
and  is  forty  miles  from  San  Bias,  which  i>  its  port.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  town  of  Guadalaxara  is  a  ditlicult  mountam- 
paNS,  through  the  harranca  of  Michetiltic,  and  the  p**- 
pulous  town  of  Tequila.  San  Bias,  the  principal  port  of 
the  state,  is  on  the  top  of  a  ruck  a  hundred  and  flAy  Ctmt 
high,  which  is  precipitous  on  three  bidcN  and  very  »tecp  on 
the  fourth:  it  rises  out  of  a  low  bwarapy  plain,  whirh  in  th« 
rainy  season  is  completely  under  water.  At  this  >ea»on  lUf 
place  is  unhealthy :  and  the  inhabitants,  amounting  lo  Jouo. 
remove  to  Tepic.  The  harbour  bus  good  anchorage,  but  is  nut 
sheltered  against  south-western  winds.  The  rocky  ulaiid% 
called  Tres  Marias  lie  ofi*  this  harbour.  S«)uth  of  Cap*; 
Corrientes  are  the  two  small  harbours  of  NsMdad  ajtd 
Guatlan,  which  are  little  frequented.  The  low  country 
surrounding  the  V^olcano  de  Colima  constitutes  a  separmi* 
district,  which  is  under  the  general  government.  Tin*  dis- 
trict contains  about  150,000  inhabitants,  and  much  ootlo-. 
is  grown  in  it 

10.  The  state  of  Guanaxuato  comprehends  the  westerly 
districts  of  the  table-land  of  Queretaro,  a  part  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  and  a  tract  north  of  that  range.  A  lange  «li^ 
issues  from  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Sierra  Madre  ira^cnet 
the  plain  in  a  southern  direction,  terminating  south  of  the 
town  of  Guana.xuato.  The  widest  and  most  fertile  part  of 
the  Baxio  lies  within  the  territory  of  this  state,  which  exports 
great  quantities  of  wheat  and  Indian  com  to  other  at&tev 
Rich  mines  surround  the  town  of  Guanaxuato.  Besides  tl*c 
capital  [Guanaxuato],  it  contains  several  populous  pUoc%. 
In  the  Baxio  are— Zclaya,  with  10,000  iiihabitanL*.  and  a  fliic 
cathedral;  Salamanca,  with  15,000  inhabitants;  Irapoat  s 
with  16,000  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  cuttuo;  ac*i 
Villa  de  Leon,  with  between  25,000  and  30,000  souls.  In  ihi 
last-mentioned  town  are  considerable  manufactures  of  cttt- 
lery  and  saddlery.  San  Felipe,  in  a  wide  valley  between  t»» 
branches  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  was  formerly  a  conoid crah' 
town,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  S.  Miguel  el  Grande  lia»  16,vt^ 
inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  iron. 

11.  The  state  of  Queretaro  extends  over  the  eastern  |^jr- 
tion  of  the  table-land  of  Queretaro,  and  over  a  coosidcrab?*' 
part  of  the  plain  north  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  It  contains  n  .i- 
merous  and  extensive  fertile  tracts,  and  a  portion  of  the  Baxi'*. 
It  has  some  productive  silver  mines,  whicn  lie  near  itacttstcm 
boundary-line,  along  the  river  Moctczuma  or  Panuer\  m 
the  district  of  Cadereita;  the  most  famous  is  Kl  I>wnor 
North  of  it  is  the  quicksilver-mine  of  San  Onofrc.  Tbrn- 
are  also  some  lead-mines.  The  capital  ib  Queretaro.  [Qt  &.- 
RETARD.]  Cadereita,  in  the  mining  district,  is  a  cofk«ider- 
able  place. 

12.  The  state  of  S.  Luis  de  Potosi  comprehends  by  fiir 
the  larger  part  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  ni  rth 
ern  plain,  and  is  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the  n'*-t 
Tamoin,  an  affluent  of  the  Panuoo.  It  is  only  rirn  in  eattW. 
The  mines  are  not  numerous,  but  among  them  i»  the  rKh 
mine  of  Catorce.  There  are  also  some  mines  of  ri»pprr. 
The  capital.  S.  Luis  de  Potosi.  is  a  large  town,  cimtaimnu'. 
with  the  adjoining  villages,  from  50.000  to  60,000  lohab*:- 
ants.  It  has  wide  and  well-planned  street*,  whtrh  air 
lighlel  by  night  There  are  many  large  and  suti»iantji 
buildings  and  numemus  churches.  The  Palacio,  or  lluufir 
of  Congress  for  the  ^Iatp,  a  well  built  edifice,  ocrnp:e«  otsr 
dide  of  the  Piazza  do  las  Armas;  on  the  opposite  »id« 
standi*  the  cathedral:  the  two  other  sides  an*  rtitn|»<-r«i 
of  shops  and  dwelling-houses.  In  the  centre  i*  a  fi>un*a:r.. 
1  he  town  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  an  aquedu-* 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  productive  in  fiutt*^  mt.d 
the  commerce  is  con^iderahlo. 

It.  The  stale  of  Zacatecas  e*ends  on  both  side*  * f  iKe 
Sierra  Madie,  which  traverftes  it  lowardi  its  stHitbtm  r\- 
tremity  in  a  north-western  direction:   the  lar|tT  porttoe  ««C 
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its  territory  lies  on  tho  great  northern  plain.  The  southern 
portion  is  productive  in  grain,  and  the  northern  arid  plains 
contftin  abundance  of  cattle.  Of  the  numerous  mines,  all 
of  vhich  are  situated  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  roost  cele- 
brated are  those  of  Zacatecas  and  Sombrerete.  The  teni- 
tory  has  nine  lakes,  from  which  carbonate  of  soda  is  collected 
in  a  crystallized  state.  Not  far  from  the  western  boun- 
dary of  this  state,  and  south  of  the  capital,  an  extensive 
tract  is  covered  with  immense  ruins,  called  Los  Edidcios, 
which  seem  to  mark  one  of  the  restiug-places  which  the 
aotient  inlmbitants  of  Mexico,  the  Aztcks,  erected  on  their 
emigration  towards  the  south.  This  state  contains  several 
populous  towns.  Sombrerete,  Frezuillo,  lerez,  Pmos,  and  No- 
rhistl4n  have  each  a  population  vary  in  sj  from  14,000  to 
18,000:  thoy  arc  all  situated  near  tlie  mines.  The  capital, 
Zacatecas,  with  the  adjacent  village  of  Vcta  Grande,  contains 
:'8,000  inhabitants,  and  is  built  in  a  ravine  between  high  hills. 
Tli«  streets  arc  narrow  and  crooked,  but  the  churches  are  very 
large  buildings  of  stone:  the  most  remarkable  is  La  Bufa, 
which  stands  on  a  high  eminence,  and  looks  like  a  fortift- 
cation.  Aguas  Calientes,  situated  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  state,  in  a  richly  cultivated  countiT,  has 
33,000  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  cloth.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  and  the  houses  substantially  built.  Its  cathe- 
dral has  the  appearance  of  a  Moorish  mosque. 

14.  Tlie  state  of  Durango  includes  the  Sierra  Madre 
from  2-^  to  27®  N.  lat.,  and  comprehends  also  an  extensive 
tract  oC  level  country  skirling  the  range  on  the  east,  and 
belonging  to  the  great  northern  plain.  The  terraces  by 
\ihtch  the  mountains  descend  on  the  cast  are  rich  in  agri- 
cultural products,  the  plain  itself  in  cattle,  and  the  Sierra 
Madre  in  metals.  The  richest  mines  are  near  Guarisamey, 
8an  Dimas,  and  Gavilanes.  situated  in  narrow  valleys  in  the 
Sierra  Madre,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  9000  feet  above 
the  sea.  There  are  also  mines  of  lead  and  abundance  of 
iron  ore.  Between  the  town  of  Durango  and  that  of  Nombre  ^ 
de  Dioa  is  a  plain,  covered  with  basalt,  about  thirty  miles 
m  length  and  fifteen  in  width.  This  plain  contains  an  extinct 
crater,  more  than  100  yards  in  circumference,  and  thirty 
ytrds  deep.  This  sterile  tract  is  called  Brena.  Tho  capital  is 
Durango,  or  LaCiudad  de  Victoria,  with  22,000  inhabitants, 
a  well-built  place,  with  wide  streets  and  several  fine  build- 
ings. Nombre  de  Dies  has  7000  inhabitants.  Papasquiaro, 
in  a  valley  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  near  the  rich  mines,  has  a 
papulation  of  6000.  In  the  plain  are  S.  Juan  del  Rio,  with 
10.000  inhabitants,  and  Villa  de  los  Cinco  Scnores,  on  the 
Rk)  Nasas,  along  the  banks  of  which  cotton  is  grown. 

1 5.  The  state  of  Occidente  comprehends  the  provinces  of 
Cinaloa  and  Sonera,  or  the  whole  tract  extending  between 
the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Gvdf  of  California  from  23®  to 
33®  N.  lat  It  is  rich  in  agricultural  produce  and  fruits, 
though  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state.  It  contains 
several  mines  of  gold  and  silver ;  those  of  copper  are  still 
more  important.  At  the  most  northern  extremity,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Gila,  and  rather  beyond  the  boundary  of 
the  state,  are  the  Casas  Grandes,  ruins  of  numerous  edifices 
which  cover  a  large  space.  They  are  considered  as  one  of 
the  stations  of  the  Azteks  in  their  emigration  to  the  south. 
South  of  the  Rio  Mayo  the  population  consists  only  of 
whites,  but  north  of  it  are  seven  native  tribes,  Opata,  Ceres, 
Pimas,  Yaqui,  Mayos,  Yumas,  and  Turumaras,  which  sub- 
sist by  agriculture.  Along  the  northern  boundary,  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  the  Appaches  and  Axua  Indians  lead  a  wan- 
dering life.  The  most  remarkable  places  from  south  to 
north  are — El  Rosario,  with  6000  inhabitants,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  mines.  It  carries  on  some  commerce 
by  means  of  the  harbour  of  Mazatlan,  which  is  about  sixty 
miles  distant  This  harbour  is  spacious,  but  not  safe,  as  it 
has  many  dangerous  shoals  and  islands  at  its  entrance. 
Coaal&,  a  well-built  town,  contains  5000  inhabitants:  in  its 
oeii^bbourhood  are  several  rich  gold-mines.  Culiacan,  with 
ll«000  inhabitants,  is  built  on  rising  ground  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Culiacan,  just  above  its  conlluence  with 
the  Rio  Mayo.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  £1 
Fuerte,  the  capital  of  the  state,  was  till  lately  a  small  village, 
and  bm«  only  risen  to  be  a  thriving  town  since  it  has  been 
made  the  seat  of  the  state  government  It  is  built  on  the 
aoutbem  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  and  contains  5000 
iohabitmnts.  Los  Al^os,  between  the  Rio  del  Fuerte  and 
Mayo»  has  about  6000  inhabitants,  and  considerable  silver- 
mines  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  contains  many  well-built 
bouses*  and  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce.  Santa 
Crus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Mayo,  the  principal  town 
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of  the  Mayo  Indians,  contams  10,000  inhabitants.  Guay« 
mas  is  the  best  port  of  Mexico  on  the  Pacific,  and  capable 
of  containing  200  vessels.  It  is  secured  from  all  winds 
by  the  elevated  hills  which  surround  the  bay,  and  by 
Bird  Island,  which  lies  in  the  entrance.  The  town  con- 
tains 3000  inhabitants,  but  suffers  for  want  of  water: 
the  climate  is  hot,  but  healthy.  Its  trade  with  all  the 
ports  of  the  Mexican  states  along  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  is  considerable.  Pitic,  on  the  Rio  Pitic,  has  8000 
inhabitants,  and  is  irregularly  built;  there  are  no  streets, 
and  the  houses  are  scattered  in  every  direction.  It  contains 
however  some  good  houses,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade.  Arispe,  the  most  northern  town  of  any  importance, 
contains  3000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
military  force  which  is  situated  in  this  part  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  stale  against  the  Appaches.  The  hilly  coimtry 
which  lies  to  the  wcbt  of  this  town,  called  Pimeria  Alta, 
had  the  reputation  of  containing  rich  gold-mines,  which 
however,  on  examination,  have  been  found  to  be  of  little 
value.    There  are  however  >*aluable  copper-mines. 

IG.  The  state  of  Chihu^ihua  comprehends  that  portion  of 
the  northern  plain  which  lies  between  the  northern  part  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  middle  course  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  together  with  the  mountain-region  of  the  Bolson  do 
Mapinii,  and  a  tract  of  country  south  of  it.  Tho  soil  is  in 
general  very  dry,  and  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes:  cul- 
tivation is  limited  to  the  river  bottoms  and  a  narrow  strip 
of  country  along  the  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre;  but  this 
state  has  many  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  The  mine:* 
are  rather  numerous.  The  moat  important  are  in  the  Sierra 
Madre,  at  El  Parral,  Eotapilas.  and  Jesus  Maria;  ihose  of 
S.  Eulalia  are  in  a  hill  which  stands  isolated  on  the  plain, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Chihuahua.  Near  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  and  not  far  from  the  boundary- line  between 
this  state  and  Sonoia,  are  ruins  of  great  extent,  called  Casas 
Grandes,  like  those  on  the  Rio  Gila :  these  also  are  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Azteks  in  their  etnigra- 
tions.  The  population  of  the  plain  consists  entirely  of 
descendants  of  Europeans ;  but  in  the  Bolsou  de  Mapimi 
are  the  Comanches,  and,  along  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  state,  the  Appaches  and  Ciiichimequos.  The  capital. 
Chihuahua,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  regular  streets  and 
many  large  houses.  Its  cathedral  is  an  extensive  building ; 
and  the  town  is  well  watered  by  means  of  an  aqueduct, 
which  is  supplied  by  a  river  about  eight  miles  above  the 
town.  Its  population  once  amounted  to  70,000,  but 
at  present  it  does  not  exceed  12,000.  S.  Bartolomeo,  situ* 
ated  towards  the  boundary  of  Durango,  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  28,000.  It  is  badly  built,  and  tho  streets  are 
narrow,  but  it  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  tho 
agricultural  produce  of  the  fertile  district  in  which  it  is 
situated,  consisting  of  wool,  maize,  cotton,  and  wild  honey. 
Not  far  from  it  to  the  west  is  El  Parral,  which  contained 
50.000  inhabitants  when  the  mines  were  productive,  but 
now  only  7000.  Parras,  near  the  lake  of  that  name,  is  a 
small  town  in  a  district  noted  for  its  vineyards. 

17.  The  state  of  Coahuila  or  Cohahuila  extends  over  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  northern  plain,  over  that 
which  lies  between  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  on  the  west,  and 
the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  east,  and  which 
stretches  soulhwaids  to  the  boundary  of  Zacatecas  (25  N. 
lat).  To  this  extensive  country  is  added  the  still  more  exten- 
sive tract  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  or  the 
province  of  Texas.  The  most  sterile  portion  of  the  northern 
plain  is  included  in  this  state,  and  lies  along  the  boundary 
of  Zacatecas.  Farther  north,  between  27**  and  29*  N.  lat., 
are  several  watercourses  with  fertile  bottoms,  and  consider- 
able tracts  of  cultivable  ground.  But  cattle,  and  particularly 
mules  and  horses,  constitute  the  commercial  wealth  of  this 
country,  and  are  exported  in  considerable  numbers  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  Texas  is  very  fertile,  but 
little  cultivated.  The  north-western  parts  of  the  state  are 
much  exposed  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Appaches 
and  Comanches,  who  inhabit  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  and  tho 
hills  of  San  Saba.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Saltillo, 
situated  near  its  eastern  boundary  and  the  edge  of  tho 
table-land.  It  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants,  and  is  re^ 
markable  as  the  only  place  at  which  the  steep  declivity  wita 
which  the  table-lands  of  Mexico  terminate  towards  the  east 
can  be  passed  by  heavily  laden  carriages ;  farther  south  at 
least  no  such  place  is  known  to  exist.  It  has  several  good 
streets,  communicating  at  right  angles  with  the  Plaza,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  large  reservoir,  which  supplies  tho 
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town  with  water.  It  carries  on  considerablo  commerco. 
In  this  town  a  fkir  is  held,  which  is  much  frequented  by 
merchanU  fh)m  the  adjacent  sUtes.  Montelovez,  farther 
north,  has  3500  inhabitants.  Santa  Rosa,  to  the  north-west 
of  Monteloves.  has  4000  inhabitants,  and  some  mines  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Bl  Presidio  del  Rio  Grande  is  situated 
where  the  Rio  del  Norte  begins  to  be  navigable  for  larger 
boats,  and  has  2500  inhabitants.  Monclova,  farther  down, 
is  a  thriving  place,  with  some  trade. 

Texas  is  almost  entirely  in  its  natural  state.  The 
Spaniards  have  only  formed  a  few  settlements  in  the  dis- 
tncts  adjacent  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  Rio  Guada- 
lupe, and  their  principal  town  is  S.  Antonio  de  Bexar,  a 
small  place.  In  the  country  farther  east  numerous  emi- 
granU  from  the  United  Sutes  of  America  and  Europe  have 
settled,  but  none  of  their  settlements  have  attained  any  degree 
of  importance,  except  S.  Felipe  de  Austin,  a  small  town. 

This  country  has  a  good  harbour  in  Galveston  Bay,  which 
is  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  separated  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  Galveston  Island.  The  entrance  to  it,  between 
the  mainland  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  has 
always  twelve  feet  of  water  on  the  bar.  The  bay  has  gene- 
rally about  nine  or  ten  feet  of  water,  but  towards  its  northern 
extremity,  into  which  the  navigable  rivers  Trinidad  and  S. 
Jacinto  empty  themselves,  the  bay  is  crossed  by  a  bar,  called 
Red  Fish  Bar,  which  at  high  tides  has  only  five  feet,  and  in 
northerly  winds  not  more  than  three  feet  of  water.  The  an- 
chorage between  Galveston  Island  and  another  smaller  one, 
called  Pelican  Island,  is  good,  in  five  fathoms  of  water,  with 
a  muddy  bottom.  The  inhabitants  of  Texas  who  are  not 
descendants  of  Spaniards  have  been  for  some  years  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  United 
Mexican  States. 

18.  The  state  of  Nuevo  Leon  lies  almost  entirely  to  the 
east  of  the  table-land,  in  the  lower  region  which  extends 
from  it  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  it  does  not  reach  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  beiuKseparated  from  it  by  the  intervening 
state  of  Tamaulipas.  Though  this  country  is  not  much  ele- 
vated above  the  sea,  and  its  climate  resembles  that  of  the 
Tierras  Calientes,  iU  surface  is  far  from  being  so  level  as 
the  country  farther  south.  That  part  which  lies  south  of 
the  Rio  del  Tigre  is  indeed  rather  level,  or  undulating,  but 
north  of  the  river  are  mountains  of  great  elevation,  probably 
more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  which  some 
rich  mines  are  .found  near  Pesqueria  and  Salinas.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  country  are  very  fertile,  but  only  culti- 
vated in  isolated  places.  Though  the  climate  is  hot,  it  is 
healthy.  Monterey,  the  capital  of  the  sUte,  contains  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  its  commerce  is  considerable  on  account  of 
the  neighbouring  rich  mines.  Linares  has  4000  inhabitants, 
and  the  neighbourhood  abounds  in  cattle. 

19.  The  sUte  of  Tamaulipas  extends  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  from  the  mouih  of  the  river  Panuco  to  that  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  and  still  north  of  the  latter  to  the  Rio 
Nueces,  but  it  does  not  reach  farther  inland  than  from  50 
to  70  miles,  except  at  iU  northern  extremity,  where  it  may 
be  about  1 50  miles  across.  It  is  a  low  country,  in  which 
only  a  few  hills  occur,  and  it  is  unhealthy.  Though  very 
fertile,  except  along  the  sandy  sea-shore,  it  is  badly  culti- 
vated and  thinly  inhabited.  lu coastUne,  which  is  about 
400  miles,  is  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  long  narrow 
islands  which  skirt  it,  but  the  navigation  is  not  dangerous, 
as  the  soundings  are  very  regular  along  the  whole  line. 
There  are  harbours  only  wnere  the  rivers  join  the  sea,  but 
their  entrance  is  always  crossed  by  bars,  with  only  a  few  feet 
water  on  them.  This  circumstance  is  attributed  to  the  cur- 
rent which,  during  the  northern  gales,  bets  with  some  force 
to  the  south.  The  commercial  wealth  of  this  state  consists 
in  iu  forests,  in  which  fustic  and  lo^ood  are  cut  to  a  great 
extent.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Pueblo  Nuevo  de  Ta- 
maulipas, situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  state,  on 
the  northern  batik  of  the  river  Panuco,  about  six  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  harbour  is  good  and  safe,  and  the  bar  at  its 
entrance  has  generally  twelve  Tefi  of  water,  but  the  navigable 
channel  is  scarcely  a  cable's  length  across.  The  town,  which 
was  founded  in  1 825  or  1 826,  is  rapidly  increasing.  Its  com- 
merce is  considerable,  as  most  of  the  European  goods  which 
are  consumed  on  the  northern  plain  are  lunded  here. 
Sotto  la  Marina  is  a  small  harlx)ur,  not  much  frequented,  near 
the  mouth  uf  a  little  river,  the  Rio  de  Suntandero.  on  the 
banks  of  which  is  the  small  town  of  Santondero,  formeily 
the  capitaL  Matamoros,  on  the  Rio  de  Norte,  about  40 
miles  Rom  its  mouth,  has  about  3000  inhabitants ;  vessels 


not  drawing  more  than  eight  or  nine  hei  water  mi 
the  river  to  this  place. 

20.  The  territory  of  New  Mexico  eomprebenda  tb«  whole 
vale  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  extending  from  its  source  tlun^ 
its  upper  course  to  35**  N.  lat,  and  also  the  desert  del  Macno 
and  a  fertile  tract  of  country  south  of  it,  extending  fron 
32"*  30'  to  dl""  N.  lat  From  the  northern  district  great 
numbers  of  sheep  are  sent  to  the  southern  statca.  *tA 
wool  is  exported.  The  southern  district  contains  some  trarii 
which  are  adapted  to  raising  agricultural  prodacu  a&4 
fruits.  The  mountainous  countij  between  these  two  d.»> 
tricts  contains  copper-mines.  Toe  mountains  to  the  ca*t 
and  west  of  it  are  inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  Indiana,  as 
Utahs,  Nanahaws,  and  Keres.  Many  of  them  are  aeitk^ 
among  the  whites  in  the  villages  in  the  level  country.  Sacta 
F6,  the  capital,  is  built  on  a  small  stream  which  joins  the 
Rio  del  Norte  from  the  east,  and  at  no  great  distance  fnm 
the  last-mentioned  river.  It  contains  about  4000  inla- 
bitants,  and  has  some  commerce  with  the  United  States  .  f 
America  and  the  state  of  Chihuahua  North  of  it  ts  the 
town  of  Taos,  which,  according  to  Humboldt's  statemriu. 
has  a  population  of  about  9000  souls.  Paso  del  Norte,  m 
the  district  south  of  the  desert  del  Muerto,  has  a  popuUif.a 
of  more  than  5000  souls,  and  b  situated  on  the  njrtbern 
border  of  the  northern  plain.  The  surrounding  country 
produces  abundance  of  maixe,  wheat,  and  excellent  fruiT». 
Its  wine  and  grapes  are  celebrated  over  the  whole  of  t!.« 
Mexican  confederation.  It  owes  its  fertility  to  imi^iaa 
by  means  of  canals  which  convey  the  abundant  water  o^tht 
Rio  del  Norte  over  a  district  of  considerable  extenL 

21.  Lower  California,  and— 22,  Upper  California.    [Cau- 

FORNIA.] 

Mant^actures.— Before  the  Revolution  (1810)  there  wm 
many  nourishing  manufactures,  the  annual  prodoee  •/ 
which  amounted  to  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  Spansli 
dollars,  or  about  two  millions  of  English  money.  Tba  mort 
considerable  were  those  of  cotton  and  wool  in  the  towns  ti 
Puebla,  Cholula,  Tbscala,  Queretaro,  Lagos,  Guadalaxara, 
and  Texcuco.  The  manufactures  of  soap,  leather.  au4  sad- 
dlery were  also  considerable.  The  manufacturers  oved  tkew 
prosperity  to  the  high  price  at  which,  under  a  sy»ten  of 
monopoly,  European  goods  were  sold  in  that  ooontry. 
After  the  harbourewere  thrown  open  to  a  free  tmie  lia 
1820)  they  began  to  decline.  The  manufiutures  of  ooOoa 
are  now  almost  completely  destroyed.  Those  of  wool  are  m 
a  lingering  state,  but  those  of  soap,  leather,  and  addkry 
seem  to  be  on  the  increase. 

Commerce. — The  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
coast  and  the  table-lands  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  st««f 
ascent  to  the  table- lands  from  the  coast  On  the  ease  there 
are  only  two  carriage-roads,  as  has  been  alreadr  ob«crre4, 
which  lead  to  the  table-land ;  and  this  \^  also  tLe  cmte  <m 
the  western  coast,  where  the  oommunication  between  Ac*- 
pulco  and  Mexico,  and  between  San  Bias  and  Gnadalaiara. 
IS  carried  on  by  roads  which  are  only  passable  to  muki  ax»d 
horses.  No  such  obstacle  exists  between  the  barbovn  4^ 
Mazatlan  and  Guaymas  on  the  western  coast,and  the  cooatrr 
farther  back,  but  no  road  leads  from  them  over  th«  S»rra 
Mad  re,  by  which  the  goods  landed  at  these  places  coald  ha 
carried  to  Durango  or  the  towns  of  the  northern  plain. 
Even  in  those  parts  where  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  use  of 
carriages,  the  goods  are  commonly  carried  by  molciik  ca 
account  of  the  ereat  number  of  these  •niT?**!*,  and  the  low 
price  at  which  they  are  bought 

The  maritime  commerce  is  contiderable.  In  the  bc^^a- 
niiig  of  the  present  century  the  exports,  acoording  to  Hon- 
boldt,  amounted  to  twenty-two  millions  of  Spantsfa  doUarv 
and  the  imports  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Between  |  %;;  j 
and  1 830  however  the  exports  considerably  diminiabed«  4 
account  of  the  comparatively  small  produce  of  them  ioca.  «V» 
precious  metals  constituting  the  principal  article  of  expor- 
tation ;  and  as  they  have  not  yet  been  restored  to  thai  Al*j 
rishing  condition  in  which  they  were  before  18  lu,  the  ano^zt 
of  the  exports  probably  still  falls  considerably  short  of  tt.» 
amount  stated  by  Humboldt,  for  the  other  articles  have  b>.  't 
increased  much.  According  to  Humboldt's  estuoat*  tL« 
exports  in  1803  consisted  of  the  following  article«,and  thr  r 
value  in  dollars :— 

Gold  and  silver  .     17.0OO,OOd  d(illa7<*w 

Cochineal      .  .  2,400,000 

Sugar  .  .       1.300.00O 

Flour  •  •  300,000 

Indigo  •  •         28^000 
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SftltlllMt    . 

100.000  doUors. 

Hides 

80.000 

Sanaparilla 
YanOla 

80,000 

60.000 

Jalap           , 

,    60.000 

Soap 

50.000 

Campeachy  wood        • 

40.000 

Tabascan  pepper 

30,000 

Spanish  dollars  21.780,000 
Ward,  following  the  statement  of  official  documents, 
Ibund  that  in  this  estimate  Humboldt  bad  overrated  the 
exporU  by  2,618.648  dollars;  as  no  flour  had  been  exported, 
and  the  exports  of  cochineal  amounted  only  to  1,100,327 
dolUrs.  and  those  of  sugar  to  281,025  dollars.  Though  the 
&cts  which  have  oome  to  our  knowledge  are  isolated,  and 
in  many  instances  not  well  authenticated,  we  shall  attempt 
to  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  exports  for  the  years  fol- 
kiving  1830.  preserving  Humboldt's  sUtement  where  we 
have  no  more  recent  data  :— 

Gold  and  silver  ,     14,000,000  dollars. 

Cochineal    .  .  1,100.000 

Sugar  •  •         300,000 

Indigo  .  •  200,000 

Salt  meat  .  .  100.000 

Hides        .  .  80.000 

Sarsapanlla  .  .  80,000 

Vanilia  .  .  100.000 

Jalap  .  •  80,000 

Soap  .  .  50,000 

Campeachy  wood        •  100.000 

Fustic    .  .  .  80.000 

Tabascan  pepper  •  40.000 

Coffee  .  .  20,000 


15.230,000 
This  may  be  considered  as  an  approximation  to  the  amount 
of  theexports  from  the  harboursof  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  namely, 
from  Sixal,  Campeachy,  Villa  Hermosa,  Alvarado,  Vera  Cruz, 
TampicOk  TamauUpas,  Sotto  Marina,  and  Matamoros.  No 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  exports  from  the  harbours  of 
the  Pacific,  from  Acapulco.  San  Bias,  Mazatlan,  and  Guay- 
mas.  and  from  those  of  Upper  California.  We  only  know 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  is  sent  to  Guayaquil 
and  Lima;  that  at  the  port  of  Guaymas  much  copper,  which 
contains  gold,  is  shipped  for  China,  where,  as  it  apnears, 
an  easy  method  is  known  of  separating  the  metals ;  ana  that 
large  quantities  of  tallow  and  salted  hides,  with  some  flour, 
are  exported  from  S.  Diego  in  Upper  California.  No  kind 
of  commercial  intercourse  seems  to  exist  between  Central 
America  and  the  Mexican  states,  but  a  considerable  number 
of  mules  and  horses,  and  some  wool,  are  exported  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  chiefly  from  Cohahuila 
and  New  Mexico. 

For  want  of  a  general  and  more  recent  estimate  of  the 
Imports,  we  shall  transcribe  that  of  Humboldt,  founded  on 
facts  which  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
It  may  still  be  useful  as  showing  the  principal  articles  con- 
sumea  in  Mexico,  and  their  proportion.  Though  the  con- 
sumption of  all  these  articles,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
cocoa  and  wax,  must  have  greatly  increased,  and  especially 
that  of  cotton  goods,  yet  it  seems  probable  that  their  value 
in  money  is  not  greater  than  was  paid  for  them  at  the  time 
of  Humboldt,  as  most  of  the  articles  were  then  sold  for 
double  and  some  even  for  four  times  the  present  prices. 
O>coa  docs  not  appear  at  present  to  form  a  large  article  of 
import,  great  quantities  of  it  being  grown  in  the  state  of 
Taoaisca 

Humboldt's  estimate  of  the  imports  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  is: — 

Aiticlat.  Value  io  doUan* 

Ropas  (linens,  cottons,  cloth,  and  silk)     .  9.200,000 

Paper 1.000.000 

Brandy 1,000,000 

Cocoa 1.000,000 

Quicksilrer  (for  the  mmes)  •        .        .  650,000 

Iron  ..••••.  600.000 

Steel 200.000 

Wina 700.000 

Wax 300,000 

14,650,000 


The  commerce  is  mostly  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels,  aft 
these  states  have  a  comparatively  small  number  of  merchant 
ships.  The  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America  almost 
exclusively  visit  the  smaller  ports,  as  Villa  Hermosa,  Alva- 
rado. Sotto  Marina,  and  Matamoros.  In  addition  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  United  Stales,  their  products  differ  from  those 
of  the  Mexican  slates.  All  the  products  exported  from 
Mexico  find  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States,  and  are 
easily  paid  for  by  the  manufactured  goods  of  those  states 
and  of  Europe.  The  American  vessels,  being  in  general  of 
a  smaller  size,  can  safely  pass  the  bars  of  the  rivers,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  the  larger  British  vessels,  which  are 
therefore  chiefly  confined  to  the  harbours  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Tampico,  andTaraaulipas.  Next  in  number  to  the  American 
are  the  British  vessels,  and  then  those  of  France,  from  Bor- 
deaux and  HSvre,  and  lastly  those  of  the  free  German  towns 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Swedish  and  Danish  vessels 
rarely  appear  in  these  ports. 

History  and  Constitution. — Though  Columbus  in  his 
last  voyage  approached  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  he  did 
not  come  in  sight  of  it.  Thirteen  years  later  (1517)  the 
peninsula  was  discovered  by  Francisco  Hernandez  Cordova, 
who  sailed  along  the  coast  from  C^pe  Catoche  to  Campeachy 
Bay.  The  following  year,  Juan  de  Grijalva  continued  the 
discoveries  along  the  same  coast  northward  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Panuco ;  he  visited  the  islands  of  Sacriftcios  and 
S.  Juan  de  Ulua,  opposite  the  present  town  of  Vera  Ouz, 
and  gave  them  the  names  whicn  they  still  preserve.  His 
account  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  excited  the  desire  of 
conquest  In  1519  Heman  (^rtes  landed  at  the  place 
where  Vera  Cruz  now  stands,  but  the  town  which  he  founded 
and  called  Villarica  was  some  miles  farther  to  the  north, 
near  a  small  harbour  named  Chihauitzla.  With  his  little 
army  he  soon  ascended  the  table-land,  numerous  inhabitants 
of  which  he  found  united  under  a  powerful  sovereign,  the 
king  of  the  Azteks,  Montezuma,  or  more  correctly  Mocte- 
zuma.  Within  the  limits  of  this  empire  there  were  some 
small  republics,  of  which  that  of  Tlascala  united  with 
Ck)rtes.  Cholula  was  also  a  republic,  and  the  name  of  a 
third  is  preserved,  that  of  Huajocingo;  all  three  were 
situated  within  the  territories  of  the  present  state  of  Puebla. 
The  empire  of  the  Azteks  did  not  extend  over  all  the  table- 
lands ;  the  table-land  of  Michoacan  constituted  a  separate 
and  independent  kingdom.  After  two  years  of  continuous 
and  laborious  warfare,  Cortes  succeeded  in  overturning  the 
empire  of  the  Azteks,  and  the  smaller  states  were  subjected 
to  tlie  Spaniards  almost  without  a  struggle.  The  position 
which  the  Spaniards  held  with  respect  to  the  natives  of  the 
country  very  much  resembled  that  of  the  nations  of  Crerman 
origin  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire  and  settled  in 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Like  them,  the  Spaniards 
were  obliged  to  establish  a  kind  of  feudal  system,  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  much  more  numerous  native  popu- 
lation. In  Europe  the  victors  and  vanquished  in  the  course  of 
time  united  so  as  to  form  one  nation,  but  such  a  change  has 
not  taken  place  in  Mexico,  and  probably  never  will  take 
place.  The  Spaniards  and  natives  belong  to  two  different 
races  of  men,  differing  in  colour  and  in  many  other  respects. 
The  Spanish  conquerors  also  had  attained  a  higher  degree 
of  civilization,  whilst  in  Europe  the  conquerors  learned  from 
the  conquered  the  most  useful  arts  of  civilised  life.  Even 
now,  more  than  three  centuries  since  the  conquest,  the 
Spaniards  and  natives  constitute  two  perfectly  distinct 
classes. 

As  the  number  of  the  conquistadores,  or  companions 
of  Clortes,  was  very  small,  in  comparison  with  the  native 
population,  they  were  anxious  to  bring  over  more  of  their 
countrymen.  A  considerable  number  of  Spaniards  accord- 
ingly  annually  emigrated  to  Mexico,  and  there  acquired 
great  wealth,  as  omcers  of  government,  merchants,  and 
adventurers  in  mining.  As  many  of  these  Spaniards  were 
possessed  of  extensive  property  in  land  within  Mexico^ 
their  descendants  the  Creoles  settled  of  course  in  that 
country,  and  their  numbers  were  continually  increasing. 
The  Spanish  government  however  seems  not  to  have  formed 
a  correct  idea  of  their  condition  among  the  natives,  and  to 
have  thought  that  the  government  of  that  country  could  only 
be  entrusted  to  persons  who  considered  Spain  as  their  native 
country ;  it  therefore  excluded  all  the  Oeoles,  or  descendoDtt 
of  Spaniards  born  in  Mexico,  from  all  offices  of  government, 
and  even  from  commissions  in  the  army.  Sueh  exclusion  ex- 
cited in  them  a  considerable  degree  of  ill-will  against  Spain 
and  the  Spaniards,  which  would  probably  have  manifested 
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itself  in  resiitonce  and  rebellion,  if  tlicy  had  not  feared  that 
the  native  population  would  take  advantage  of  such  a  cir- 
cum&tance  to  cflfecl  their  own  destruction.  They  had  still  to 
fear  another  enemy,  which  had  grown  up  imperceptibly 
among  them.  Few  of  the  Spaniards  had  brought  wives 
with  them.  From  their  intercourse  with  the  native  women 
sprung  up  a  race  called  metis,  or  mestizos,  which  increased 
•till  faster  than  that  of  the  Creoles,  who  however,  being  in 
possession  of  great  wealth,  were  well  aware  that  as  long  as 
a  regular  government  subsisted  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
either  fVom  the  natives  or  the  mestizos.  This  will  account 
lor  the  fact,  otherwise  difficult  of  explanation,  that  no  signs 
of  active  dissatisfaction  manifested  themselves  in  Mexico 
during  the  first  thirty  years  after  the  United  States  of  North 
America  had  obtained  their  independence,  though  the 
Mexicans  were  well  acquamted  with  the  advantages  which 
their  neighbours  had  obtained.  It  is  oven  possible  that  the 
political  condition  of  Mexico  would  not  have  undergone 
any  change  for  a  long  time,  but  for  the  events  in  Europe 
and  in  Spain  in  1808.  By  the  intrigues  of  Bonaparte  the 
royal  family  were  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Spain, 
and  ho  conYerred  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  on  his  bro- 
ther Joseph,  then  king  of  Naples.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico 
and  the  Creoles  were  unanimous  in  declaring  their  resistance 
to  the  government  established  by  the  French.  The  viceroy 
could  no  longer  receive  orders  from  Spain,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  organise  a  government  which  should  act  inde- 
pendently under  a  certain  sanction,  and  with  authority. 
but  as  to  this  point  they  disagreed.  The  Creoles  wished  to 
establish  a  national  representation ;  the  Spaniards  opposed 
the  measure,  and  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
national  representation  for  Mexico.  The  Creoles  submitted; 
but  the  public  mind  had  been  agitated  by  the  discussions 
which  had  taken  place,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  1810.  the 
natives  and  the  mestizos  rose  against  the  government.  They 
were  headed  by  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Castilla,  the  cura  or 
parish  priest  of  Dolores,  a  small  town  in  the  state  of  Oua- 
naxuato.  The  Creoles  sided  with  the  Spanish  government. 
Hidalgo,  who  had  soon  an  immense  force  witn  him,  took 
Guanaxuato  by  storm,  and  occupied  Valladolid,  whence  he 
advanced  over  the  table-land  of  Toluca  to  that  of  Tenoch- 
titlan.  The  Spanish  governor  sent  a  small  corps  against 
him,  which  was  defeated  by  Hidalgo  on  the  30th  of  October 
at  Las  Cruccs,a  pass  in  the  chain  which  separates  the  table- 
lands of  Tenochtitlan  and  Toluca.  But  notwithstanding 
this  victory,  Hidalgo  retreated,  and  eight  days  afterwards 
was  in  his  turn  defeated  by  Calleja  at  Aculco.  Hidalgo  re- 
tired to  Valladolid  and  Guadalaxara ;  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  last-mentioned  town  he  was  again  defeated,  and 
soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  shot.  In  the  meantime 
the  whole  country  had  risen  in  insurrection,  and  many 
leaders  began  to  act  separately.  The  most  remarkable  among 
them  was  Don  Jose  Maria  Morolos,  cura  of  Nucupetaro, 
who  with  great  activity,  talents,  and  success  maintained 
the  southern  provinces  in  rebellion  against  the  governor, 
and  formed  d^  junta,  or  central  government,  which  in  Sep- 
tember, 181 1,  assembled  in  the  town  of  Zatacuaro,  in  the 
state  of  Michoacan.  But  that  town  was  soon  aftenivards 
taken  by  Calleja.  and  the  j unta  were  dispersed.  Calleja  how- 
ever was  soon  obliged  to  march  ogainst  Morelos,  who  had 
penetrated  into  the  tablO'land  of  Tenochtitlan  from  the 
south.  He  was  attacked  by  Calleja  in  the  town  of  Cuantla 
y  Amilpas.  and  aAer  defending  himself  for  nearly  three 
months  with  great  skill  and  gallantr)*,  he  abandoned  that 
place  and  took  Oaxaca.  The  junta  was  now  increased  by 
new  members,  and  under  the  title  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly it  declared  the  independence  of  Mexico,  on  the  1 3th  of 
November,  1813.  But  after  that  event  Morelos  had  less 
success  in  his  daring  enterprises ;  and  in  November,  1815, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  conducted  to  Mexi 'o,  and  shot. 
Many  of  his  companions  in  arms  maintained  the  conflict  for 
some  time,  but  they  did  not  act  in  concert  with  one  another, 
especially  aOer  one  of  them,  Ter&n,  had  dissolved  the  con- 
gress, which  had  been  transferred  from  Oaxaca  to  Tehua- 
c4n  in  the  state  of  Puebla.  The  viceroy  Venegas,  sup- 
ported by  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  Calleja,  destroyed 
successively  the  armies  of  these  chiefs,  so  that  when  Don 
Xavier  Mina,  the  famous  Spanish  guerilla  chief,  landed  in 
Mexico  in  1817,  the  fortune  of  the  insurgents  was  at  so 
low  an  ebb,  that  he  was  unable  to  restore  their  cause,  and 
he  perished  in  the  attempt.  The  country  gradually  became 
more  tranquil,  and  in  1820  it  was  restored  nearly  to  the 
mxo%  degree  of  order  which  it  had  enjoyed  before  1808,  to 


which  fortunate  result  the  mildness  of  (be  new  T'.cer-  y 
Apodiica  materially  contributecL 

llie  events  which  occurred  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  cf 
1820    suddenly  changed    the  aspect  of   affairs,    and   de- 
prived Spain  of  the  most  valuable  of  her  possessions  .r 
America,  which  it  had  regained  at  the  cost  of  much  bk»«i 
and  money.    The  Spaniards  and  the  Creoles,  who  bad  Uit- 
merly  made  common  cause,  were  now  divided   into  tvw 
parties,  rovalists  and  constitutionalists.     Apodaca,  vbo  in- 
clined to  the  former  party,  wished  to  overthrow  tbecoii^titu- 
tion  in  Mexico,  and  chose  for  his  instrument  Don  Aoc^iattii 
de  Iturbide,  a  young  man,  born  in  the  prorincc  of  Valla- 
dolid, of  respectable  but  not  wealthy  parents.     He  bad  d*- 
tiuguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Las  Cruces;  and  alvats 
shown  great  attachment  to  the  Spanish  party.    Iturbtd« 
had  about  800  men  under  his  command,  wnen,  on  the  24tb 
February,  1821,  at  the  little  town  of  Igu&U,  on  tb«  i<Md 
from  Mexico  to  Acapulco,  he  issued  ajmdaroation,  which 
since  that  time  has  been  called  the  Plan  of  Iguabu    Its 
object  was  to  conciliate  all  parties.    It  was  to  establish  ibe 
independence  of  Mexico,  and  still  to  preserre  its  union  viih 
Spain.   To  effect  this,  the  crown  of  Mexico  was  to  be  offrred 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  orjt  cf 
his  brothers,  Don  Carlos  or  Don  Francisco  de  FauFo.  pn*- 
vided  thev  would  consent  to  reside  in  the  countrv.    Though 
Iturbide  bad  certainly  exceeded  the  powers  vhicb  lie  bad 
received  from  Apodaca,  the  viceroy,  seeing  that  tbu  pro(o»aI 
met  th&  wishes  of  most  persons,   took  no  step  to  rru*:^ 
Iturbide ;  and  the  Spaniards  of  the  capital,  alarmed  at  tbi* 
delay,  deposed  him,  and  placed  Don  Francisco  No%elU  ai 
the  head  of  affairs.    But  the  disorders  which  always  atlr:.4 
such  violent  changes  gave  Iturbide  time  to  unite  Iitf  tro^f* 
with  those  of  Guerrero,  the  only  insurgent  chief  still  n- 
isting  in  the  countr>',  and  to  bring  over  to  his  party  all  iU 
western  and  northern  province*.    Before   the  month  if 
July,  the  whole  country  recognised  his  authority,  with  tbr 
exception  of  the  capital,  in  which  Novella  bad  shut  bimsrU 
up  with  all  the  European  troops.     At  this  moment  he  rt- 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  arrival  at  Vera  Crux  of  the  i>e« 
constitutional  viceroy  Don  Juan  0*Donoju.    Iturbide  bat- 
tened to  the  coast,  obtained  an  interview  with  O^Donoju*  tod 
persuaded  him  to  accept  tlie  Plan  of  Iguiila  as  sn  arnsi»tirr 
and  final  settlement,  if  it  should  be  approved  in  Spain.  Tbu 
is  called  the  treaty  of  Cordova,  from  the  place  where  it  »»• 
made.     Iturbide  thus  got  possession  of  the  capila).  wbtte  % 
junta  and  a  regency  were  established,  but  in  such  a  form  ibat 
all  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  Iturbide.   By  a  decree  of 
the  Cortes,  dated  the  1 3th  February,  1822,  the  treatr  orC«jr- 
dova  was  declared  to  be  illegal,  null,  and  void ;  and  lKarbi«^, 
who  had  the  power  in  his  hands,  and  a  great  number  of  ad 
herents,  found  no  difficulty  in  ascending  the  throne.    Tbe 
army  declared  him  emperor  of  Mexico  on  the  I9tb  of  Ma;, 
1822,  and  he  took  the  title  of  August  in  I.    He  vms  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Mexican  congress,  which  bad  be* a 
opened  on  the  24th  of  February;  but  a  struggle  for  ni^wer 
soon  arose  between  Iturbide  and  the  congress,  whi^  tb« 
emperor  terminated  bv  dissolving  the  assembly  in  the  ncre 
manner  as  Cromwell  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament,  on  \ht 
30th  October,  1822.    On  the  same  day  be  formed  a  nr« 
legislative  assembly,  composed  of  persons  favourable  la  h.« 
wishes  and  intentions.     But  he  had  not  skill  enoo|rb  «u  rv- 
conrile  his  companions  in  arms  to  these  changes.     Snrnt 
generals  declared  acjainst  his  proceedings,  and  rrepaivd  f  t 
resistance.    Iturbide,  terrified  at  the  storm  which  w*«  rea*{« 
to  burst  on  all  sides,  called  together  the  old  congrosa,  al^- 
cated  in  March,  1823,  and  went  to  Europe,  whence  bowe^<.r 
he  returned  to  Mexico  in  1824.     He  had  been  outlavcil  I  • 
the  congress,  and  upon  landing  on  the  coa?t,  he  was  tbot  hi 
Padilla,   in  Tamaulipas.    Tims  Mexico  obtained  xu  m  * 
denco  and  a  constitution,  without  a  civil  war     But  at  ibj 
object  had  only  been  obtained  by  the  energetic  cooperaiicr. 
of  the  army,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  peace  of  tbe  cooatrv 
would  be  interrupted  by  the  discontents  of  tbe  general- 
This  has  in  fact  occurred  several  times;  but  happily  >i.ra 
insurrections  have  been  easily  suppressed,  with  the  cacv|^ 
tion  of  that  got  up  by  Sant'annn,  who  had  dtstiftgnsi^l 
himself  in  the  struggle  a^insl  Iturbide.     Under  pret«ii 
of  the  country  being  discontented  with  the  8dmmn;trat.ici-« 
he  collected  an  army  in  1832,  brought  some  other  fcv^^ 
rals  over  to  his  side,  and,  after  several  conflicts,  be  auw- 
ceeded   in   placing  himself  at   the  head   of  (^oremnstfU. 
Being  aware  that  he  was  less  distinguislied  as  a  slatc!MXL«a 
than  as  a  general,  he  undertook  in  person  an  expedjtaaa 
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tig&inst  Textft,  the  population  of  wliicli,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
had  risen  into  open  rebellion  aj^ainst  the  government. 
After  some  success,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  This  circum- 
stance vfus  favourable  to  the  government,  and  since  that  time 
the  peace  of  the  country  has  not  been  materially  disturbed. 

The  constitution  of  the  republic  was  formed  immediately 
after  the  foil  of  Iturbidc,  and  the  Fundamental  Act  was 
published  on  the  4th  of  October,  1824.  The  constitution 
IS  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
most  of  the  articles  are  transcripts  of  the  corresponding 
articles  in  the  constitution  of  that  confederation.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  a  congress,  which  consists  of  two 
chambers,  i\\e  house  of  representatives  and  the  senate. 
The  house  of  representatives  is  composed  of  members 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  by  the  citizens  of  the  states. 
Each  state  elects  a  representative  for  every  eighty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  one  more  if  there  is  affhtction  exceeding 
forty  thousand.  Native  Mexicans  alone  can  be  chosen,  or 
such  as  have  resided  in  the  republic  for  more  than  eight 
years,  who  must  also  possess  landed  property  to  the  amount 
of  6000  dollars,  or  some  trade  or  proression  which  produces 
1000  dollars  annually.  The  senate  is  composed  of  two 
senators  for  each  state,  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  in  the 
state  legislatures.  He  who  has  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  retains  his  seat  for  four  years ;  the  other  only  for  two 
years.  The  members  of  the  senate  must  possess  all  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  a  deputy,  and  must  also  be  thirty 
years  of  age;  a  deputy  may  be  only  twenty- five  years  of  age. 
The  congress  meets  every  year  on  the  1st  of  January,  and 
closes  its  ordinary  sessions  on  the  15th  of  April;  but  an 
extraordinary  congress  may  be  called  by  the  executive. 
Tlie  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, both  elected  by  the  state  Ici^islatures  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  Native  Mexicans  only,  who  are  thirty-five 
years  of  age  and  resident  in  the  country,  can  be  elected  to 
these  high  offices.  Though  the  great  outlines  of  this  con- 
stitution resemble,  in  all  important  points,  those  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Mexican  congress  is  vested 
with  much  greater  power.  It  has  not  only  a  larger 
revenue,  and  the  right  of  deciding  on  all  matters  respecting 
religion,  but  it  has  likewise  the  power  of  determining  many 
points  which  in  the  United  States  of  America  belong  to  the 
several  states.  This  difference  arises  from  the  different 
way  in  which  the  general  congress  was  formed.  In  the 
United  States  'of  North  America  the  state  governments 
were  fully  organised  before  the  formation  of  a  general 
government,  and  in  the  Act  of  Confederation  the  slates 
preserved  all  their  original  power  which  it  was  not  thought 
expedient  to  confer  on  the  general  government.  In  Mexico 
however  the  general  government  had  to  establish  the  state 
governments,  and  could  appropriate  to  itself  as  much  power 
as  it  thought  fit. 

(Humboldt,  Essai  Politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  EsfOfrne; 
Poinset,  Notes  on  Meorico ;  J-.yon's  Journal  of  a  Residence 
and  Tour  in  the  Republic  qf  Mexico ;  Ward's  Mexico  in 
1827 ;  Hardy *s  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Mexico  in  1826- 
1828;  Pike's  Exploratory  Travels  through  tlie  Western 
Territory,  <f^. ;  A  Sketch  of  the  Customs  and  Society  in 
Mexico;  Coulter's  'Notes  on  Upper  California,'  in  the 
London  Geogr,  Journal,  vol.  v. ;  Galindo's  '  Description  of 
the  River  Usumasinta,'  in  the  London  Geogr,  Joi^mal, 
vol  iii. ;  luarro's  History  qf  the  Kingdom  qf  Guatemala ; 
Holley's  Observations  on  Texas;  Constitucion  Federal  de 
ios  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos,  Mexico,  Oct.  14,  1824. 

MEXICAN  ARCHITECTURE.  Although  some  light 
bas  of  late  years  been  thrown  upon  this  subject,  it  is  still 
involved  in  much  obscurity;  nor  can  we  do  more  than  advert 
to  one  or  two  points  that  deserve  attention.  The  first  of 
these  is,  that  the  older  and  more  important  monuments  of 
Mexieo  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  Mexican,  but  the  pro- 
ductions either  of  theToltecans  or  of  some  still  more  antient 
nation.  Secondly,  these  remains  are  by  some  supposed  to 
exhibit  affinity,  both  in  their  general  character  and  mode  of 
ceustruction,  and  the  style  of  sculpture  and  the  costume 
represented  in  them,  to  those  of  the  Egyptians.  Thirdly, 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  their  edifices  were 
etnployed  by  both  people. 

With  regard  to  the  aboriginal  architecture  of  this  part  of 
America,  it  resembles  that  of  Egypt,  not  only  in  the  vast 
«cale  and  massiveness  of  its  monuments,  but  in  the  appli- 
cvtion  of  the  pyramid,  or  of  forms  composed  of  it  Pyra- 
mids not  inferior  to  those  of  Egypt,  and  some  of  even  still 


larger  dimensions  in  their  plan  or  base,  exist  in  the  Mexican 
territories;  and  examples  of  the  second  class  occur  in 
pyramid  towers,  consisting  of  a  series  of  truncated  py- 
ramids placed  one  above  another,  each  successive  one 
being  smaller  than  the  one  on  which  it  immediately  rests, 
so  that  it  stands  upon  a  platform  or  terrace.  Of  this  kind 
was  the  pyramid  tower  or  temple  at  Xochicalco,  which, 
according  to  Nebel's  restoration  of  it,  consisted  of  five 
stories,  and  consequently  had  four  terraces :  its  sides  were 
ornamented  with  rude  bas-reliefs,  the  figures  of  which  were 
about  four  feet  high  and  had  a  projecticm  of  three  inches. 
The  pyramid  tower  of  Cholula  resembles  in  no  small  degree 
the  temple  of  Belus  as  described  by  Herodotus,  inasmuch 
as  it  consists  of  eight  stories,  each  forming  a  platform  on 
which  stands  the  one  above  it.  The  angle  of  inclination 
of  these  truncated  pyramids  is  seldom  less  than  70  degrees, 
which  difi*ers  little  from  that  of  the  sides  of  the  Egyptian 
temples. 

Some  of  these  edifices  appear  to  have  been  not  temples 
only,  but  to  have  contained  sepulchral  chambers  and  apart- 
ments for  the  priests ;  they  had  also  descending  galleries 
leading  down  into  caverned  recesses  or  halls,  that  were 
doubtless  used  either  for  religious  mysteries  or  as  places  of 
concealment  for  treasure. 

One  of  the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  tne  style  of 
architecture  was  the  great  temple  at  Palcnque  (built,  accord- 
ing to  the  bold  assumption  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  after 
the  model  of  that  of  Solomon),  which  comprised  within 
its  extensive  precincts  variou.<(  sanctuaries  and  sepul- 
chres, courts  and  cloisters,  subterraneous  galleries,  and 
cells  for  the  habitation  of  the  priests.  The  whole  rests 
on  a  platform,  composed  of  three  graduated  terraces, 
and  formi  a  spacious  quadrantirle  enclosed  by  porticoes. 
On  each  side  of  the  exterior  is  an  ascent  or  flight  of 
stairs,  and  on  the  east  a  second  flight  leading  down,  after 
the  first  is  as-ended,  into  the  cloistered  court.  Beneath 
the  cloisters  are  what  are  conjectured  to  have  been  initiatory 
galleries;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  is  what 
appears  to  be  the  ruins  of  an  altar  or  'high  place.'  The 
city  of  Palenque  itself  exhibits  a  variety  of  buildin;:-.  tem- 
ples, palaces,  baths,  and  private  houses,  all  manifesting 
excellence  of  workmanship  combined  with  considerable  skill 
in  design. 

The  remains  of  a  palace  at  Mitla  show  that  it  must  have 
been  an  edifice  of  great  extent  and  grandeur;  and  the  walls 
appear  to  have  been  sculptured  or  tooled  externally,  in  imi- 
tation of  mat  or  basket  work,  a  species  of  decoration  charac- 
teristic of  Toltecan  taste,  and  often  found  in  sepulchral 
chambers.  This  same  building  has  also  a  portico  with  plain 
cylindrical  columns  diflferiiig  from  any  found  elsewhere. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  vaatness  of 
some  of  these  Mexican  or  Toltecan  C4)nstructions,  we  may 
adduce  the  instance  furnished  l)y  the  great  teocalli,  or  pyra- 
mid, of  Cholula,  the  side  of  whose  base  is  1440  feel,  whereas 
that  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Jizeh  is  only  763  feet  The 
height  however  is,  according  to  Humboldt,  not  more  than 
177  feet,  and  ns  the  receding  terraces  are  very  wide,  and  the 
area  of  the  upper  platform  or  terrace  small  in  comparison 
with  the  area  of  the  base,  the  outline  of  the  whole  would  not 
be  that  of  a  continuous  pyramid,  but  merely  such  as  might 
be  inscribed  within  such  figure. 

At  Teotihuacan,  about  eight  leagues  to  the  north- east 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  are  an  immense  number  of  pyra- 
mids, several  hundred  small  ones  ranged  in  files  or  lines, 
and  two  larger  ones  consecrated  to  the  sun  and  moon. 
Each  of  the  latter  is  divided  into  four  platforms,  the  slopes 
between  which  consisted  of  steps,  and  on  the  summit  was  a 
colossal  stone  statue  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  which 
were  stripped  off  by  Cortes's  soldiers,  and  the  statues  them- 
selves destroyed. 

Besides  monuments  which  are  chiefly  works  of  roagnifl- 
oence,  others  exist  which  attest  the  high  degree  civilization 
attained  by  the  ToUecans,  such  as  Cyclopean  roads  and 
bridges.  The  former  of  the?«e  were  constructed  of  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  and  frequently  carried  on  a  continued 
level,  so  as  to  be  viaducts  across  valleys.  There  are  also 
throughout  Central  America  numerous  excavations  or  rock- 
hewn  halls  and  caverns,  called  by  the  natives  'granaries  of 
the  giants.'  They  resemble  the  Cyclopean  fabric  near  Argos 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  are  gene- 
rally dome-shaped,  and  the  central  apartment  is  lighted 
through  an  aperture  in  its  vault.  Other  points  of  resem- 
blance to  Cydopean  masonry  may  be  found  in  the  doorways 
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to  these  subterraneous  ealleries  and  apartments,  which  are 
similar  to  the  gate  of  MycensD ;  and  also  in  the  peculiar 
trian§^1ar  arch  formed  by  courses  of  stones  projecting  over 
each  other.  Arches  of  this  mode  of  construction  are  found 
in  the  cloisters  of  the  building  at  Palenque.  The  remains 
of  sculpture  found  in  Mexico  are  numerous,  and  of  great 
variety  both  of  form  and  material.  Captain  Vetch  has 
described  {London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  1)  a  collec- 
tion of  stone  figures  in  his  possession,  which  were  recently 
procured  from  the  banks  of  the  nvcr  Panuco. 

MEXICO,  or,  as  it  is  now  commonly  written,  Mejico,the 
capital  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  is  situated  in  19**  25' 
N.  lat.  and  99**  10'  W.  long.,  7468  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain, 
which,  fVom  being  surrounded  by  high  hills  or  mountains, 
is  commonly  called  the  Vale  of  Tenochiitlan,  which  was  the 
name  given  to  the  town  before  the  year  1530.  This  vale 
has  an  oblong  form,  extending  from  south  to  north  flAy-two 
miles,  and  from  east  to  west  thirty- four  miles.  Its  circuit, 
measured  along  the  crest  of  the  ranges  which  enclose  it,  is 
nearly  205  milcn;  and  its  area  is  1710  square  miles,  or 
nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  county  of  Lancaster;  but 
about  one-tenth  of  its  surface,  or  164  square  miles,  is 
occupied  by  four  lakes.  The  largest  of  these  lakes,  that  of 
Texcuco.  which  covers  a  surface  of  77  square  miles,  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  vale,  and  is  only  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  lower  than  the  great  square  of  the  town,  which  stands 
on  its  western  shores,  on  swampy  ground.  Towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  vale  is  the  lake  of  Chalco,  which 
contains  a  small  island  and  the  pleasant  village  of  Xico, 
and  is  separated  by  a  dike  from  the  lake  of  Xocliimilco. 
The  surface  of  those  two  lakes  is  nearly  four  feet  above 
the  great  square  in  the  town,  and  they  occupy  nearly  fifty 
square  miles.  Their  water  is  fresh,  while  that  of  the  other 
lakes  is  brackish  or  salt.  North  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  is 
the  lake  of  St.  Cbrisloval,  which  covers  about  twenty-seven 
square  miles,  and  is  nearly  twelve  feet  higher  than  that  of 
Tezcuco.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  dike,  and  its 
northern  portion  is  called  the  lake  of  Xaltocan.  The  north- 
Hvestern  comer  of  the  vale  is  occupied  by  the  lake  of  Zum- 
pango,  which  is  likewise  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  dike: 
the  eastern  is  called  the  lake  of  Coyotepec,  and  the  western 
that  of  Zitlaltepec.  This  lake  is  nearly  thirty  feet  above 
the  lake  of  Tczcuoo,  but  occupies  only  ten  square  miles. 
Puring  the  rainy  season  the  water,  descending  abundantly 
^om  the  ranges  which  enclose  the  vale,  is  poured  into  these 
lakes,  which  nave  no  outlet:  the  greatest  quantity  enters 
the  lake  of  Zumpango,  which  is  the  most  elevated.  It  fre- 
quently happened  that  in  very  wet  seasons  the  water  which 
accumulated  in  these  lakes  inundated  the  lower  portion  of 
the  vale,  and  rose  several  feet  in  the  streets  of  Mexico.  To 
prevent  such  an  occurrence  the  Spanish  government  caused 
a  canal  to  be  made  through  the  mountains  of  Nochistongo, 
yrhich  lie  north- west  of  the  lake  of  Zumpango,  by  which  the 
superabundant  water  from  the  lake  is  carried  off.  This 
stupendous  work,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Desague  of 
]FIuehuotoca,  is  above  twelve  miles  long,  and  for  more  than 
1000  yards  is  cut  through  rocks  from  60  to  75  feet  high.  It 
is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  astonishing  hydraulic 
works  in  the  world. 

The  mountains  which  enclose  the  vale  are  lowest  on  the 
north  side,  where  they  rise  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  grounds  of  the  vale,  but  they  are  higher  on  the  other 
sides,  especially  on  the  south  and  south-east  Near  the 
south-eastern  angle  is  Mount  Istaccihuatl,  which  is  15,704 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  always  covered  with  snow. 
)t  is  connected  by  a  ridge  with  Mount  Popocatepetl,  which 
lies  farther  south,  and  attains  the  lieight  of  17,884  feet 
The  surface  of  the  vale  itself  is  not  a  level  plain,  but 
is  intersected  by  very  irregularly  shaped  rocks,  which  are 
sometimes  isolated  and  sometimes  in  groups  singularly 
arranged.  The  most  elevated  are  the  Cuesta  de  Barientos, 
north  of  the  town,  which  rises  288  feet  above  its  base ;  and 
the  Cerro  de  Chiconautla,  which  lies  to  the  north-east^  and 
rises  1055  feet  above  the  lowest  port  of  the  vale.  The  dis- 
tricts between  the  western  range  and  the  lakes  are  richly 
studded  with  villages  and  towns,  and  contain  extensive  tracts 
of  cultivated  nound,  where  wheat  and  the  other  grains  and 
Tegetables  of  JSurope  are  raised  in  abundance ;  but  large 
tracts  of  country  east  of  the  lakes  are  sterile,  the  surfiuoe 
being  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence,  and  the  cultivated 
apot*  and  villages  are  distant  from  one  another. 

Meueo  is  cMie  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world,  la  the  dry 


season  it  is  at  somedistanoefh>m'tbelAk«ofTefci>eOkVkos* 
waters  in  the  rainy  season  are  sometimes  driven  by  eastedi 
winds  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  town,  which  is  proteei«j 
against  inundations  by  dikes.  The  streets  ars  xery  m\U. 
and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  by  looLini;  dws 
any  two  at  the  point  where  they  intersect  each  othrr.  tb* 
spectator  commands  a  view  of  nearly  the  whole  tow  a.  Tl^t 
are  all  well  paved,  and  have  side-walks  of  flat  stooe>.  1  ut 
private  houses,  though  spacious,  are  rather  low,  »ei(iofn  r\- 
oeedingone  story ;  but  being  constructed  either  of  am%gdA4'  1 
or  porphyry,  they  have  an  air  of  solidity  and  even  of  magni- 
ficence. The  moderate  height  of  the  public  as  v«U  oa  pri- 
vate buildings  is  owing  partly  to  the  cufficulty  of  U>tn^  ■ 
good  foundation,  as  water  is  uniformly  found  at  a  tcry  5ew 
feet  from  the' surface,  and  partly  to  the  frequency  of  earth- 
quakes. In  consequence  of  the  water  all  the  larger  bu  id- 
ings  are  raised  upon  piles.  The  roofs  of  the  boufce*  are  fl*:, 
and  as  they  sometimes  communicate  with  one  another  (jra 
considerable  distance,  when  seen  from  an  elevaitoo  u»lj 
look  like  immense  terraces.  The  houses  are  all  squarcK 
enclosing  open  courts,  which  are  surrounded  by  corndor &. 
The  entrance  leads  through  a  large  gate  into  the  ooarl,  and 
the  stairs  are  opposite  to  the  gate.  The  best  aparuoent*. 
which  are  generally  painted,  are  towards  the  street,  and  mh 
the  windows  are  ornamented  with  balconies. 

The  squares  are  spacious  and  generally  snmnwded  by 
buildings  of  hewn  stone  in  a  good  style  of  archilecuire. 
The  principal  square  is  the  Pkza  Mayor,  which,  on  twa 
sides,  is  surrounded  by  the  cathedral  and  the  ptdac^  ao^ 
on  the  two  other  sides  by  shops  and  dwelling-honaeA,  witti 
the  exception  of  the  Casa  del  Estado,  or  the  p^aoe  of  Cortc*. 
In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  formerly  a  macnifkettt 
equestrian  statue  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  which  Eaa  bee* 
removed  since  the  Revolution.  This  square  is  the  market 
for  vegetables  and  fruits,  those  of  the  south  of  Europe  betng 
cultivated  in  the  vale  of  Tenochtitlan  itself,  whilst  the  fini*.t* 
of  the  tropics  are  broueht  from  the  plain  of  Cuantla  AaU- 
pas  and  rrom  Istla.  [Mexican  States.]  Mano&ciurv-i 
goods  are  sold  in  the  Portales,  or  covered  colonnade*.  c4 
which  there  are  several  on  a  large  scale,  and  all  well  sup- 
plied with  goods  from  Europe  and  China.  Seterai  pruio- 
pal  shops  open  into  the  Portales,  and  innumerable  pett| 
venders  display  their  wares,  crowded  on  tables,  m  b  >&«« 
and  in  baskets.  The  Parian,  or  baxaar,  is  a  square  boildii^c. 
divided  into  uniform  compartmenta^  two  principal  m^* 
streets^  and  others  subdividinff  it  The  palace,  in  wbirk 
the  viceroy  formerly  was  lodged,  and  which  at  prseent  acnu 
as  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the  United  Meairao 
States,  and  also  contains  the  senate-bouse  and  all  the  pri-r- 
cipal  public  ofiSces,  is  a  building  of  great  extent,  mdodiag 
a  number  of  squares  and  inner  courts  with  separate  »u.t- 
cases  and  suites  of  apartmenta.  One  of  these  oearts  coo- 
tains  tho  botanic  garden,  which  however  has  been  much  dc^ 
lected  of  late.  The  College  of  Mines  is  a  large  ediAee,  buUt  in 
a  pure  taste  and  magnificent  atyle,  but  though  lushed 
hardly  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  falling  to  ruins,  owing  to  mm* 
defect  in  the  construction.  It  contains  a  rich  oollectMa  ci 
minerals,  and  in  one  of  its  rooms  a  piofssaor  gnrea  lecuovs 
on  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  The  Acordada,  or  graft 
prison,  is  a  substantial  and  Ime  building,  which  will  eo»- 
tain  above  1200  prisoners.  The  hospital,  now  oofivastrd 
into  artillery  barracks,  occupies  a  large  aite,  and  u  w«b 
built.  The  university  building  is  not  dikinguislMd  by  tasi* 
or  magnificence ;  it  contains  a  collection  of  Mexieao  aat>- 
quities,  among  which  is  the  c^brated  stooe  of  aunflce. 
The  Academy  of  Arts,  which  is  a  fine  building .  wmraim  a 
great  collection  of  models,  with  oasts  of  all  the  best  sutoes 
of  antient  and  modem  times,  and  a  sc^moI  for  drawing. 

The  numerous  churches  and  convents  with  thetr  cupolas 
and  steeoles  give  the  town  a  magnificfot  appearance.  Tbt 
cathedral  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  g*eat  iiieaJH,  or  tesnpia. 
of  the  god  Mixitli.  One  part  is  bw  and  of  had  Gothic  %i^ 
chitecture ;  but  the  other,  built  in  the  Italian  styles  is  veey 
handsome.  The  interior  is  lofty,  magnificent,  and  UBpa»- 
ing.  In  the  outer  wall  of  this  churcn  is  fixed  the  Mitmda, 
a  circular  stone,  covered  with  hieroglyphic  figurea,  by  which 
the  Axtecs  or  Mexicans  used  to  designate  Xh9  monlhaof  tbe 
year,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  perpetmi 
calendar.  Among  the  numerous  convents  that  of  Sian  Fwmk- 
Cisco  is  distinguished  by  its  extent,  archileetiiral  hsaoty, 
and  wealth. 

The  Alameda,  or  public  walk,  at  the  wettem  eztmity  of 
thetown»ze8cmblesapark:  it  it  laid  out  in  lioa%  divcfgias 
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ftt»m  diffBrait  centres,  and  is  pknted  idth  a  great  variety  of 
trees.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  vhtch  is  supplied  with 
water  fVom  the  great  aqueduct  leadins^  from  8.  F^  to  the  city. 
The  water  is  carried  along  in  trencnes,  so  as  to  water  the 
plants  and  trees,  and  is  then  discharged  into  the  lake  of 
Tescuco.  As  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  b  low, 
all  the  roads  leading  to  it  are  raised  six  or  eight  feet  ahove 
its  level ;  they  are  hroad,  paved  in  the  middle,  and  planted 
on  both  sides  with  douhle  rows  of  trees.  These  roada,  called 
paacos,  afford  delightAil  rides. 

As  the  water  of  the  lake  of  Teicuco  is  even  Salter  than 
that  of  the  Baltic,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Hum- 
boldt, and  as  the  water  which  is  found  a  few  feet  under 
the  surface  is  also  brackish,  the  city  is  supplied  with  drink- 
able water  by  two  aqueducts,  which  bring  it  down  from 
soureeR  situated  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  vale.  The 
larger  aqueduct,  leading  from  S.  F6  to  the  Alameda,  and 
ibence  to  the  lake,  is  11,155  vards  long,  and  in  one  third  of 
its  course  is  supported  b^  arches  of  stone  and  brick  plastered 
oTer.  Its  water,  which  is  very  pure,  is  distributed  through 
the  city.  The  other  aqueduct,  that  of  Chapoltepec,  is  3608 
vardH  long,  and  rests  on  904  arches,  which  are  nine  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  and  the  columns  four  feet  thick.  The  width 
M  about  six  feet  and  a  half.  The  stream  of  water  is  two 
feet  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  three  feet  deep.  This  water, 
which  is  less  pure,  is  consumed  in  the  suburbs  contiguous 
to  the  city  on  the  south. 

The  city  is  partly  supplied  with  provisions  and  vegetables 
by  small  boats,  which  bring  them  over  the  lake  of 'l^scuco; 
but  as  the  lake  is  very  shallow  in  January  and  February, 
the  supply  is  then  generally  stopped,  and  the  city  depends, 
especially  for  vesetables,  on  the  supply  by  the  canal  of  Ista- 
palapan,  which  leads  Arom  the  lake  of  Xochimilco  to  the 
town.  This  canal  is  narrow,  but  always  covered  with  small 
canoes  loaded  with  fruits  and  vegetables :  it  passes  through 
the  chinampas,  or  floating  gardens,  which,  in  their  present 
lUte,  are  long  narrow  stnps  of  ground,  redeemed  from  the 
surrounding  swamp,  and  intersected  by  small  canals.  They 
sre  well  cultivated,  abound  in  fine  vegetables,  and  their 
ed^es  are  planted  with  poplars.  It  is  stated  that  they  ori- 
giMdly  consisted  of  wooden  rafts,  covered  with  earth,  and 
floated  about  in  the  lake  when  it  was  full  of  water,  whence 
their  name  is  derived.  At  present  they  are  stationary,  but 
it  is  said  that  there  ore  still  some  floating  gardens  in  the 
lake  of  Xochimileo. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  environs  of  Mexico  is 
the  palace  of  Chapoltepec,  which  is  built  on  a  rock,  to  the 
foot  of  which  the  water  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  extended  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Cortes  (1521).  The  palace, 
which  was  built  hy  one  of  the  viceroys  of  Mexico,  is  properly 
a  fortress;  hut  it  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  state. 
The  place  is  frequently  visited  by  the  natives  and  foreigners 
on  account  of  the  fine  view  it  aifords  over  the  city  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  vale  of  Tenochtitlan.  For  the  teocallis 
of  Tezcuco,  see  Mbxican  States. 

The  population  of  Mexico  amounts  to  between  140,000 
and  1 50,000  souls,  and  consists  mostly  of  Creoles,  or  descen- 
dants of  Spaniards ;  the  Mestizos,  or  descendants  of  Spaniards 
and  Indians,  not  amounting  to  half  that  number.  The 
lowest  class  of  the  people,  called  Saragates,  Guachinangos, 
or  Lepores,  live  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty,  which  is  owing 
to  their  indolent  habits.  They  amoimt  to  about  30,000. 
The  manufactures  are  not  important,  except  those  of  plate 
and  tobacco,  which  latter  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit 
of  the  government,  as  in  all  the  Mexican  states.  Grold  lace 
19  also  made.  There  are  also  a  few  manufactures  of  soap, 
cotton,  and  hats ;  but  by  fhr  the  greatest  part  of  the  manu- 
factured goods  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  are 
imported  from  Europe :  silk  stuffs,  and  especially  stockings, 
also  from  China.  The  commerce  of  Mexico  is  limited  to 
the  importation  of  these  foreign  goods,  and  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  mines.  Tbe  city  owes  its  present 
importanoe  to  the  circumstance  of  being  the  residence  of 
1  he  federal  government  of  the  Mexican  states,  and  of  a  great 
number  of  very  wealthy  individuals. 

< Humboldt's  JEfMt  Politique  9ur  la  Nouvelle  Efpagne  ; 
Ward's  Mexico  in  1827;  Poinset*s  Notei  on  Mexico; 
Lyon's  Journal  qfa  Tour  in  the  Republic  qf  Mexico;  A 
Sketch  of  the  Customs  and  Society  qf  Mexico.) 

MEXICO,  GULF  OF,  is  a  mediterranean  sea,  which  is 
united  hy  numerous  straits  with  the  Atlantic,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  row  of  idands  and  widely  extended  banks. 
The  long  chain  of  tbe  Antilles  forms  its  eastern  boundary 


between  10^  and  20^  N.  lat,  and  several  small  banks  irith 
the  Great  and  Little  Bahama  Bank,  extend  along  it  from 
20"*  to  26*'  N.  lat  It  is  divided  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
the  Mexican  isthmus,  which  unites  the  two  Americas.  The 
length  of  the  whole  sea,  from  east-south-east  to  west" 
noi^-west,  is  not  much  short  of  3000  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  two  portions  by  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  Ues  acr08» 
the  sea  from  east  to  west.  Of  these  portions  the  southern^ 
in  modern  times,  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  whilst  that  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  been  limited  to  the 
northern  portion. 

The  Caribbean  Sea,  which  extends  from  east  to  wesf 
nearly  2000  miles,  or  the  distance  from  the  British  Islands 
across  the  Atlantic  to  Newfoundland,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  less  than  500  miles,  is  free  from  rocks  and  dangers 
to  navigation  between  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  80°  W.  long., 
except  along  the  coast  of  Venexuela,  where  there  are  nu« 
merous  steep  rocks  and  islands  which  extend  westward  to 
70^  West  of  80®,  and  iudeed  from  the  innermost  recess 
of  the  Gulf  of  ^rien,  the  coast  is  lined  by  numerous  reefs 
and  low  wooded  islands,  called  keys,  which  in  the  Mosquito 
Gulf  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras  increase  in  number,  and 
render  navigation  more  intricate  and  dangerous.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  northern  portion  of  the  mediterra- 
nean, is  united  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  a  strait  about  120 
miles  wide,  which  is  formed  by  Cape  S.  Antonio,  the  most 
western  extremity  of  the  islanaof  Cuba,  and  Cape  Catoche^ 
the  most  northern  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  The 
length  of  the  Gulf,  from  Cape  Sable  in  Florida  to  the  east^ 
em  coast  of  Mexico,  is  more  than  1 000  miles,  and  its  breadth 
towards  the  west  more  than  700  miles ;  but  between  Yuca- 
tan and  Cuba,  on  the  south,  and  the  shores  of  Louisiana 
and  Alabama,  on  the  north,  it  does  not  exceed  550  miles. 
Shoals  and  small  islands  are  rare  within  the  body  of  the  sea,  and 
occur  only  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and 
along  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Along  the  coast  of  Mexico 
the  sounaings  are  very  regular,  beginning  at  a  distance  of 
about  30  miles  with  100  fathoms,  and  decreasing  gradually  as 
we  approach  the  shores.  At  the  eastern  extremity,  where 
the  Gulf  terminates  in  the  old  Bahama  Channel  and  Florida 
Strait,  the  navigation  is  rendered  very  intricate  by  the  Flo- 
rida Reef,  the  Key  Sal  Bank,  the  Great  Bahama  Bank,  and 
the  numerous  keys,  shoals,  and  islets  which  surround  the 
northern  coast  of  Cuba. 

The  eastern  trade-winds  prevail  in  this  sea  during  the 
summer  f^om  May  to  November,  and  on  its  eastern  border 
along  the  islands  all  the  year  round.  But  along  the  coast 
of  Venezuela  and  the  slx)res  of  the  Mexican  isthmus  the 
winds  are  subject  to  a  regular  change  from  November  to 
April.  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  calms  and  light  winds  suc- 
ceed the  trade-winds  in  November  until  the  month  of  De- 
cember, when  the  wind  settles  in  the  north-west,  and  varies 
only  to  the  north  up  to  the  month  of  April.  This  wind 
blows  in  violent  gusts  and  is  attended  with  rain,  hut  does 
not  appear  to  extend  beyond  12**  30'  N.  lat.,  to  the  north  of 
which  parallel  the  trade-wind  always  blows.  Calms  and 
light  airs  in  April  indicate  the  change  of  the  wind,  which 
soon  settles  in  north-east  and  east.  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
the  Nortes,  or  northern  gales,  are  much  dreaded  by  na- 
vigators. They  begin  in  September  or  October,  and  be- 
come prevalent  in  November :  they  blow  with  the  greatest 
force  in  March,  and  sometimes  last  to  the  month  of  April. 
These  violent  gales  generally  blow  three  or  four  days  in 
succession,  and  last  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  days.  They  are 
interrupted  by  moderate  winds  from  the  eas^  which  com- 
monly last  three  or  four  days.  At  the  setting  in  of  a  *  norther' 
the  larger  vessels,  which  cannot  enter  the  shallow  harbours 
of  this  coast,  are  obliged  to  slip  their  anchors  and  loave 
the  shore. 

The  currents  in  this  sea  are  mostly  independent  of  this 
change  of  winds.  A  strong  current  seU  into  tbe  Caribbean 
Sea  from  the  AtUmtic.  In  the  wide  strait  between  the 
islands  of  Trinidad  and  Grenada  it  runs  firom  one  to  one 
mile  and  a  half  per  hour,  but  not  so  quick  in  those  which 
lie  farther  north,  yet  the  rate  is  about  twenty  miles  per  day 
as  far  as  the  island  of  Dominica;  it  then  diminishes  gradu- 
ally to  ten  and  even  eight  miles,  which  latter  rate  occurs 
near  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  strongest  current  within  the 
Caribbean  Sea  is  met  with  along  the  coasts  of  Venezuela 
and  New  Granada :  it  runs  westward  the  whole  year  round 
as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  but  west  of  that  bay  only 
from  May  to  November.  When  the  easterly  wind  ceases 
in  November  the  currents  begin  to  run  to  the  westward  some 
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^yt  before  tbe  nortb-weftt  winds  come  oa«  and  continue  to 
flow  in  that  direction  to  the  month  or  April.  But  in  tbe 
Gulf  of  Darien,  the  most  southern  corner  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  the  order  of  the  currents  is  inverted ;  they  run  west- 
ward Arom  December  to  April,  and  eastward  from  May  to 
November.  These  currents  extend  only  about  24  or  30 
rotUs  from  the  shores,  and  in  the  body  of  the  sea  they  are 
always  westerly,  and  commonly  weak,  except  in  January 
and  February,  when  they  run  with  great  force.  This  wcbt- 
erly  current  turns  northward  in  the  strait  between  Cape 
S.  Antonio  and  Cape  Catocho,  and  carries  the  water  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  western  portion  of  which  sea  a 
strong  northerly  current,  running  about  ten  miles  a  day,  is 
perceptible,  even  during  the  northers.  But  along  the  shores 
of  Mexico,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them,  no  cur- 
rent is  met  with,  except  when  the  northers  blow,  when  a 
strong  southerly  current  runs  along  the  shores ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  is  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  numerous 
long-extended  islands  which  line  these  shores,  aa  also  the 
bars  which  lie  before  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  the  northern  current 
turns  eastward,  and  afterwards  to  the  south-east.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  Florida  Reef  the  current  divides:  tbe 
greater  portion  of  the  water,  turning  eastward,  forms  the 
Gulf  Stream ;  while  the  remainder,  running  westward  alon>» 
the  reefs  called  the  Colorados,  winds  about  Cape  S.  Antonio 
and  Cape  Ck)rrientes,  and  returns  to  tbe  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  Gulf  Stream  carries  the  water  back  to  the  Atlantic 
[Atlantic  Ocean.] 

The  Mexican  Gulf  may  be  entered  by  vessels  through  all 
the  straits  which  divide  the  Lesser  Antilles  from  one  an- 
other; but  navigators  prefer  the  straits  between  Trinidad 
and  Grenada,  and  between  S.  Vincent  and  S.  Lucie,  when 
they  sail  to  the  northern  coast  of  South  America.  Vessels 
bound  to  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Louisiana,  commonly 
choose  the  strait  between  Guadidoupe  and  Antigua ;  they 
rarely  sail  through  the  Mona  Passage  between  Porto  Rico 
and  Haiti.  But  most  of  the  vessels  returning  from  these 
countries  to  Europe  sail  through  the  strait  between  Cuba 
and  Florida,  and  follow  the  Gulf  Stream,  until  they  have 
entirely  got  out  of  the  Florida  Strait,  when,  turning  east- 
ward, they  enter  the  Atlantic.  Some  vessels  however,  on 
leaving  Jamaica  and  the  countries  farther  south,  direct  their 
course  to  the  Windward  Passage  between  Haiti  and  Cuba, 
and  thence  to  the  Crooked  Island  Passage,  by  which  they 
enter  the  Atlantic. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  remarkable  for  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  its  waters.  It  raises  the  thermometer  to  86^  while 
in  the  Atlantic,  between  the  same  parallels,  the  water  does 
not  exceed  77"  or  78^  This  high  temperature  is  considered 
as  the  cause  of  the  high  temperature  which  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  preserve  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
Straits  of  Florida.  In  the  centre  of  this  sea,  between  the 
northern  coast  of  Yucatan  and  the  shores  of  Louisiana,  great 
quantities  ot  /ucm  naiant  are  met  with,  extending  in  paral- 
lel lines  from  south-south-east  to  north-north-west.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  enormous  quantity  of  this  plant 
which  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  Atlantic  [Atlantic 
Ocban]  was  derived  from  this  sea,  and  that  it  had  been 
brought  down  by  the  Gulf  Stream ;  whence  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Gulf-weed :  but  at  present  it  is  thought  that  this 
plant  grows  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  those  parts  where 
It  is  met  with,  and  that  at  certain  seasons  it  is  detached  fVom 
its  root 

(Humboldt  s  Pergonal  Narrative,  <^. ;  Rennell's  fnvei- 
tigation  qf  the  Currents,  4^.;  Ulloa's  Voyage  to  South 
America ;  and  Lvon's  Journal  qf  a  Residence  and  Tour  in 
the  Republic  <ifMf*xico,) 

MEYER,  JAMES,  was  born  on  January  7,  1491,  at 
Victor,  a  village  near  Bailicul  in  Flanders,  from  which 
place,  agreeably  to  tbe  custom  of  his  time,  he  took  the  name 
of  Baliolanus.  After  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  antient 
languages,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  went  through  a  course  of 
philosophy  and  theology.  Subsequently  returning  to  Flan- 
ders he  embraced  the  clerical  profession,  and  establishing 
himself  at  Ypres,  opened  a  school,  which  in  a  khort  time  ac- 
quired great  celebrity.  On  being  appointed  incumbent  to 
Uie  living  of  the  church  of  Saint  Donation,  he  removed  his 
school  to  Bruges,  and  finally  renounced  it  to  accept  the 
curacy  of  Blaukenburg,  where  he  died  on  the  5tb  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1652.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Bruges  and  in- 
terred at  St.  Donation.  His  principal  works  are:  *Flan- 
drioarum  Rcrum  Decus,'  containing  tbe  origin,  antiquity, 


nobtUty,  and  genealogy  of  tbe  counts  of  FUod«ft ; 
1631,  4to. ;  and  *Chronicon  Flandhn,  ab  anao  Cfanali  44S 
usque  ad  annum  1278,'  Niimbeig,  1538,  4to.;  *ChmiickB 
of  Flanders,  from  the  year  446  to  tbe  year  1278,'  wbsrk  was 
continued  by  his  nephew  to  tbe  }ear  1476,  and  pwbbifcad 
under  the  title  of  *Anniles  Rerum  FlaodhcanuD,'  A»l> 
werp,  1661.  fol. 

MEYER,  FELIX,  was  born  at  Winterthur  m  tbe  ea^ 
ton  of  Zurich,  in  the  year  1653.  He  studied  ftnt  un4« 
an  artist  at  Niimberg,  and  afkemards  under  Bnaei*,  a 
good  landscape  painter,  whose  manner  be  adopted.  He 
wont  to  Italy  for  improvement,  but  the  climate  oat  attttuif; 
his  constitution,  he  returned  to  Switzerhiud.  Tbe  b«a«ttf«l 
and  sublime  scenery  of  that  country  supplied  btm  wit^ 
ample  materials  for  numerous  designs  which  dift<ri.«41y 
gained  him  a  high  reputation  and  alw  fortune.  To  a  hi«l« 
and  fertile  imagination  he  added  great  facility  ofeMcutioo, 
of  which  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof  at  tbe  abbey  of  bL 
Florian,  in  Upper  Austria,  wlicre  be  hapiened  to  at«f  <« 
his  travels. 

The  abbot  desiring  to  have  two  grand  apartments  paifitcd 
in  fresco,  and  having  consulted  another  artist,  wbo  was  very 
dilatory,  asked  Meyer  for  his  advice  as  to  tbe  maooer  la 
which  it  should  be  executed.  Meyer,  after  some  minuica' 
consideration,  took  a  long  stick,  to  which  be  fasteocd  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  and  immediately  began  to  de^go*  ««>uij^ 
'  Here  I  would  have  a  tree  ;*  which  he  sketched  as  qiucktv 
as  possible ;  *  in  the  distance  I  would  have  a  focvaC,  tlnia'; 
here  a  fall  of  water  tumbling  from  ereat  rocks,  and  so  oo  ;* 
designing  as  fast  as  he  spoke,  to  the  astonishment  of  tW 
abbot,  who  immediately  engaged  him  to  undertake  the  ««rk, 
which  he  entirely  completed  in  the  course  of  tbe  suaser. 
This  adventure  spread  his  reputation  through  all  Gmrmamf, 
and  from  this  time  he  was  constantly  employed  by  tfat 
princes  and  nobility. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  endeavoured  to  adopt  a 
manner  which  should  be  at  once  more  expeditiova  aad 
more  pleasing ;  but  these  latter  perfbrmancea  are  aol  < 
to  bis  earlier  works,  which  give  him  a  high 
the  most  eminent  landscape  painters.  He  was  not  i 
in  drawing  figures.  His  most  esteemed  work*  have  H^urva 
by  Roos  or  Rugendas.  He  died  in  1 7 1 3,  at  tbe  ace  of  saxi j. 

MEZEREUM.    [Daphne.] 

ME'ZERAI,  FRAN'gOIS  EUDES  DK.  waatha  laftof 
a  surgeon  named  Eudes  and  born  in  1610,  near  Argantaa* 
in  tbe  village  of  Rye.  He  studied  in  tbe  univenity  of  Cbnk 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  post  of  Commi$  de  Gmrm, 
which  situation  be  subsequently  gave  up,  and  at  Pans  leek 
the  name  of  De  Mezerai.  Owmg  to  great  appticatjosi  ba 
became  dangerously  ill,  on  which  occasion  the  Car^nsl 
Richelieu  sent  him  200  crowns,  and  the  prtimiso  of  bM  pa 
tronage.  At  Paris  he  produced  his  '  History  of  Fraaca,' 
which  he  aAerwards  enlarged  by  tbe  introducUoo  of  rm 
made  by  bis  friend  Jean  Baudoin,  upon  tbe  principal 
sons  of  each  reign;  this  Utter  edition  had  gnat  sot 
1646  and  1661 ;  and  a  second  and  third  vtSuma  ap 
both  of  which  were  equally  fortunate.  He  also 
several  pamphlets  dircctc<l  against  Cardinal  Maxann,  ander 
the  name  of  Sandricour.  An  abridged  edition  of  h»  *  U»- 
tory  of  France'  appeared  in  1668,  and  in  1662  bis  *  Histery 
of  the  Turks,'  which  is  a  translation  from  Cbairood>laa. 
He  succeeded  Voiture  in  the  Academy,  and  died  lu  16aX 

Among  other  singularities,  it  is  said  of  Mezoraj«  ib«(  be 
would  shut  himself  up  from  the  light  of  tbe  aun  at  D«on- 
day,  and  in  tbe  middle  of  summer,  pursuing  his  avocatans 
by  candle-light ;  and,  as  if  fearful  that  this  occantnAiy 
would  not  be  generally  known,  he  h^hted  his  riaitora  to  tbe 
door. 

Mezerai,  besides  the  harvest  reaped  from  bb  variA 
which  much  exceeded  hi.s  expectations,  bad  several  $otmf^ 
pensions.  His  merits  as  an  author  are  exceodint>ly  ij— bi 
ful ;  for,  according  to  the  writer  in  the  Biographic  f  %tt»r- 
selie,  the  extraordinary  success  of  his  *  History  of  Fiaaea* 
was,  in  a  great  degree,  due  to  the  number  of  engrmTUUES  it 
contained,  consisting  of  portraits  of  kings  and  queaoa,  wbds 
however  were  inserted  without  much  regatd  to  bisterv 
truth.  His  style  is  sometimes  coarse,  but  genermlly  iltm^ 
distinct,  and  forcible.  Voltttiro  observes,  that  he  lost  b» 
pensions  for  having  told  what  he  thought  to  be  tbe  trvCk. 
The  same  author  oWrvos,  that  lie  is  more  bold  than  area- 
rate,  and  that  his  style  is  unequaL 

ME'ZIE^UES,  a  town  in  Iranco,  capital  of  the  < 
ment  of  iVrdenne^,  bituated  on  theMeuM*,  in  49^  46'  K. 
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u&d  4"^  44'  E.  long. ;  121  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-east  of 
Paris,  or  144  miles  by  the  rood  through  Soissons,  Reims, 
and  R6thel. 

This  tonm  m  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  its 
fortifleations.  In  1520  or  1521  it  was  successfully  defended 
by  the  Cheralier  Bayard  against  an  army  under  the  count 
of  Nassau,  sent  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  besiege  it 
It  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  in  1815,  after  sustaining  a 
long  bombardment. 

Ine  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  washed 
both  on  the  north  and  south  sides  by  the  Mouse,  which  here 
makes  a  bend  to  the  west,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  The 
bouses  are  ill  built,  and  the  public  buildings  little  remark- 
able. There  are  three  churches,  an  hospital,  an  arsenal, 
and  a  theatre.  Altogether  the  town  suffers  by  the  contrast 
between  it  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Charleville,  which 
is  to  the  north  of  it,  separated  only  by  the  Mouse,  and  is 
larger  and  more  regularly  laid  out,  and  better  built  than 
Mexidres.  [Charlevillb.]  The  population  of  M^zifires, 
in  1831,  was  3737  for  the  town,  or  3759  for  the  whole  com- 
mune ;  in  1836,  it  was  4083  for  the  commune.  The  inha- 
bitants manufacture  leather,  which  is  in  high  repute,  and 
carpenters*  and  other  mechanics'  tools:  there  are  some 
breweries.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  leather,  serge,  hosiery, 
and  linen  cloth.  Building  stone,  lime,  and  sand  are  abun- 
dant round  the  town.  There  are  three  yearly  fairs.  There 
are  some  (Iscal  and  administrative  government  offices  here 
and  at  Cbarlerille.  There  are  a  society  of  agriculture, 
sciences,  and  arts;  a  public  library;  and  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  geometry  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts. 

The  arrondissement  of  M6zi^res  has  an  area  of  363  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  99  communes.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  62,737;  in  1836,  it  was 
69.294. 

MEZZOTINTO,  in  engraving,  a  peculiar  mode  of  en- 
graving designs  of  any  description  upon  plates  of  copper  or 
steel,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  impressions  therefrom. 
In  this  style  of  engraving,  which  essentially  dififers  fVom  every 
Q^her,  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  first  indented  or  hacked 
all  over  by  the  action  of  an  instrument  something  like  a 
chisel,  with  a  toothed  or  serrated  edge,  called  a  cradle,  or 
meziotinto  pounder.  This  tool  being  rocked  to  and  fro  in 
many  directions,  indents  or  barbs  the  plate  uniformly  over 
its  face,  and  produces  what  is  called  the  mezzotinto  grain 
or  ground. 

The  barb,  or  nap,  thus  produced  retains  the  printing-ink ; 
and  if  in  this  state  of  preparation  an  impression  were  taken 
from  the  plate  upon  paper,  it  would  be  uniformly  of  a  deep- 
black  colour. 

The  directions,  or  ways,  as  they  are  technically  called, 
given  to  the  grounding-tool,  are  determined  by  a  regulated 
plan,  and  for  this  purpose  an  ingenious  sort  of  scale  is  used 
which  enables  the  workman  to  pass  over  the  plate  in  almost 
any  number  of  directions  without  repeating  any  one  of 
them.  The  mezzotinto  ground  being  thus  laid,  it  is  at  this 
period  that  the  business  of  the  artist  properly  commences. 
Having  traced  or  drawn,  with  a  pencil  or  other  instrument, 
his  outline  upon  the  paper  (unless  indeed,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  this  should  have  been  etched  by  the  ordinary 
process,  previous  to  the  mezzotint  ground  having  been  laid), 
J^  proceeds  to  excise  away  the  nap  or  ground,  in  conformity 
with  the  design,  from  all  those  parts  which  are  not  intended 
to  be  perfectly  black  in  the  impression.  The  instruments 
required  for  this  purpose  are  scrapers  and  burnishers ;  with 
the  former  he  scrapes  away  more  and  more  of  the  ground 
in  proportion  to  the  brightness  of  the  light,  and  the  bur- 
nisners  are  used  to  produce  perfect  whiteness  where  it  is 
required*  as  the  high  lights  on  the  forehead  or  tip  of  the 
uose,  or  white  linen  in  a  portrait,  &c.  As  the  work 
procseeds  it  may  be  blackened  with  ink,  applied  with  a 
printer's  ball  or  otherwise,  to  ascertain  the  efifect;  after 
which  the  scraping  may  again  be  proceeded  with,  the  artist 
taking  care  always  to  commence  where  the  strongest  lights 
are  intended  to  appear. 

The  great  facility  with  which  mezzotintos  are  executed, 
as  compared  with  line-engravings,  will  be  obvious,  seeing 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  scrape  or  burnish  away  parts  of  a 
dark  ground  corresponding  with  any  design  sketched  upon 
iU  than  it  is  to  form  shades  upon  a  white  ground  by  an  in< 
finite  number  of  strokes,  hatches,  or  points,  made  with  the 
graver  or  etching-needle.  Herein  consists  the  leading 
diAerenoe  between  this  and  all  other  modes  of  engraving ; 
P  (X  No.  933. 


for  while  the  process  in  each  of  these  is  invariably  lW)m 
light  io  dark,  in  mezzotinto  it  is  from  dark  to  light;  and 
even  the  very  deepest  shades  are  produced,  as  we  have  seen, 
before  the  design  is  commenced.  The  characteristic  or 
distinguishing  excellence  of  mezzotinto  engraving  would 
seem  to  consist  in  the  rich  profundity  of  its  shadows,  the 
obscurity  of  which  especially  sympathises  with  fine  efiecU 
of  chiar'oscuro.  It  is  therefore  properly  employed  upon 
subjects  where  the  quantity  of  dark  predominates,  as 
in  the  woijfcs  of  Rembrandt  for  example;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  this  process  been  known  to 
that  great  master,  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  it  in 
multiplying  his  works.  This  opinion  is  sufficiently  corro- 
borated by  the  fact  of  his  having  sought  and  obtained  the 
same  effect,  or  nearly  so,  by  leaving  the  burr  on  his  etch- 
ings [Engraving],  which,  retaining  the  printing  ink, 
through  a  limited  number  of  impressions  at  least,  produced 
a  result  so  nearly  corresponding  with  mezzotinto,  that  many 
persons  have  been  deceived  by  it,  and  led  to  attribute  to 
Rembrandt  van  Rhyn  the  discovery  of  this  more  modern 
mode  of  procedure. 

Having  mentioned  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic excellence  of  mezzotinto,  viz.  the  richness  and  pro- 
fundity of  its  shadows,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  its  chief 
defect  seems  to  be  a  corresponding  poverty  in  the  lights; 
and  this  objection  will  be  felt  to  have  much  weight,  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  is  to  the  lights  in  a  picture  that  the 
eye  is  invariably  attracted.  On  the  lighu  therefore  the 
line-engraver  displays  all  that  delicacy  and  beauty  of  line 
which  agreeably  irritates  the  eye  and  compensates  for  the 
absence  of  colour,  by  rendering  the  lights  more  interesting 
than  the  shadows.  The  lights  in  mezzotinto,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  they  occur  in  broad  masses,  have  been  ever 
felt  by  the  judicious  to  be  comparatively  cold  and  poor.  Of 
late  however  this  objection  has  been  much  obviated  by  a 
iudicious  admixture  of  etching  with  the  mezzotinto,  which, 
by  enriching  the  lights,  has  done  much  towards  uniting  the 
energies  of  both  styles.  Objection  has  also  been  taken 
to  mezzotinto  on  account  of  the  %*ery  limited  number  of 
good  impressions  which  an  engraving  in  this  style  would 
yield,  in  consequence  6f  the  very  superficial  nature  of  the 
ground.  A  work  of  this  sort  however  was  always  susceptible 
of  renovation  by  retouching,  under  more  easy  and  satisfac- 
tory circumstances  than  one  produced  by  any  of  the  other 
modes ;  and  latterly  the  introduction  of  steel  plates,  which 
are  now  commonly  substituted  for  those  of  copper,  has  re- 
moved the  objection  entirely,  a  very  large  number  of  good 
impressions  being  thus  ensured  without  the  necessity  of 
retouching.  As  copper-plates  however  are  still  occasionally 
used,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  the  respective  numbers  of 
good  impressions  that  each  may  be  expected  to  yield.  On 
copper,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  plate  much  depend  upon 
the  number  of  ways  it  has  been  passed  over  in  grounding, 
or  the  closeness  of  the  teeth  in  the  grounding- tool,  the  fine- 
ness of  the  grain  depending  upon  these  circumstances. 

If  the  grain  be  not  particularly  fine,  a  copper-plate  will 
fUrnish  about  one  hunared  and  fifty  good  prints.  When 
the  plate  begins  to  wear,  the  practice  is  to  work  it  over 
again,  partially,  with  the  cradle ;  and  afterwards  to  again 
have  recourse  to  the  scrapers,  and  in  this  way  impressions 
of  fifty  at  a  time  may  be  taken ;  so  that  by  aJtemately  re- 
touching and  printing  by  fifties,  five  hundred  prints  are 
frequently  obtained  from  one  copper-plate. 

^ut  from  a  steel  plate  eight  or  ten  times  that  number 
may  be  obtained.  The  process  is  the  same  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  but  hea\ier  pressure  on  the  grounding- 
tool  is  requisite  on  a  steel  plate.  A  greater  number 
of  ways  also  is  desira'blc,  and  these  may  be  effected 
without  rendering  the  subsequent  engraving  liable  to  more 
rapid  deterioration,  as  would  be  the  case  upon  copper.  As 
many  as  ninety  ways  are  frequently  used  on  steel,  while 
the  number  on  a  copper-plate  varies  from  twenty-four  to 
forty,  which  latter  is  rarely  exceeded.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  steel  plates,  being  especially  liable  to  rust, 
require  particular  care  in  laying  by. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the 
manual  operation  of  laying  the  mezzotinto  ground  is  a  very 
important,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  very  laborious  pro- 
cess. It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  means  of  effecting 
it  by  machinery  could  be  devised ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  could  be  accomplished  with  equal  and 
perhaps  superior  results  to  those  obtained  by  the  present 

mode  of  procedure.  
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The  diicovery  of  the  art  of  engravinc  m  mezzotinto  has 
been  a  subject  of  some  controversy,  and,  almost  up  to  the 
lime  ofour  writing,  of  much  uncertainty;  but  circumstances 
have  recently  transpired  which  we  are  among  the  first  pub- 
licly to  announce,  and  which  enable  us  to  set  the  matter 
complotelv  at  rest,  and  to  ^Te  the  honour  of  the  invention 
to  its  real  author,  the  rartty  of  whose  productions  has  hi- 
therto fkvoured  the  pretensions  of  one  who  has  shown  himself 
but  too  willing  to  strut  in  borrowed  olumes.  The  account 
commonly  given  of  its  discovery  is,  that  Prince  Rupert,  ob- 
•erved  one  morning  a  soldier  engaged  in  cleaning  firom  his 
musket  the  rust  which  the  night  dew  had  occatiionod,  and 
perceived  upon  it,  as  he  thought,  some  resemblance  to  a  figure ; 
It  occurred  to  him  whether  or  not,  by  corroding  or  grounding 
a  plate  all  over  in  a  manner  resembling  the  rust,  he  might 
not  afterwards  scrape  away  a  design  upon  it,  from  which 
impressions  might  be  obtained.  In  short  it  is  said  that  he 
tried  and  succeeded,  and  thus  became  the  inventor  of  mez- 
jEotinto  engraving.  If  mezzotinto  really  had  its  origin  in 
such  circumstances  as  these,  which  is  far  from  being  impro- 
bable, they  must  have  occurred  to  another  rather  than  to 
Prince  Rupert,  since  he  was  certainly  not  the  discoverer  of 
this  art,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

The  merit  of  the  discovery  has  been  claimed  by  some 
authors  (and  even  of  late  by  a  writer  now  living)  for  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  on  the  ground  of  a  communication 
which  he  made  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1662,  the  Journals 
of  which  Society  for  October  in  that  year  record  that 
'  Doctor  Wren  presented  some  cuts,  done  by  himself  in  a 
new  way,  whereby  he  could  almost  as  soon  do  a  subject 
upon  a  plate  of  brass  or  copper,  at  another  could  draw  it 
with  a  crayon  upon  paper.' 

Previous  to  setting  up  the  claims  for  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  one  would  have  tnought  that  an  ordinary  spirit  of 
msearch  would  have  led  his  biocrapher  to  consult  the  en* 
graved  works  in  mezzotinto  of  Prince  Rupert,  which  are 
not  numerous,  and,  we  believe,  do  not  exceed  twelve  in 
number.  Ha  would  then  have  found  that  his  principal 
work  (which  is  the  Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  after 
a  de»ign  by  Spagnoletto)  bears  date  1658,  which  is  four 
years  earlier  than  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  communication 
to  the  Ro>'aI  Society.  In  1662,  the  year  in  which  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  made  this  communication,  the  Royal  Society 
was  founded ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  celebrated  John 
Bvelyn  (who  was  nominated  by  the  king  one  of  the  original 
memoirs,  and  of  the  council)  published  his  •  Sculptura,*  in 
which  the  first  announcement  of  the  new  art,  in  England  at 
least,  appears ;  and  he  distinctly  claims  the  honour  of  the 
invention  for  Prince  Rupert,  in  a  chapter  •  on  the  new  me- 
thod of  engraving,  or  mezzotinto.  invented  and  communi- 
cated by  his  highness  Prince  Rupert,  count  palatine  of 
Rhine.'  &c.  He  embellishes  the  chapter  with  a  specimen 
from  the  prince's  own  hand,  and  concludes  it  by  alluding  to 
an  account  of  the  process,  which  he  is  •  preparing  to  be  re- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Society ;'  and,  as  we 
bave  already  seen.  Prince  Rupert's  most  capital  performance 
actually  bears  date  four  years  earlier:  so  that  there  is  no 
pretence  for  giving  the  invention  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
on  the  ground  of  anything  which  he  produced,  or  any  com- 
munication which  he  may  have  made  in  1662. 

But  while  we  have  thus  shown  that  the  pretensions  of 
Prince  Rupert  completely  supersede  those  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  it  remains  for  us  to  prove  that  those  of  Prince 
Rupert  himself  are  invalid,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  act 
of  meanness  in  imposing  upon  John  Evelyn,  and  this  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  a  man  of  his  high  character  to  impose 
in  turn,  however  unconsciously,  upon  the  world,  by  claiming 
for  Prince  Rupert  the  honour  of  an  invention  to  which  the 
prince  well  knew  all  the  while  that  he  had  no  title. 

Tlie  real  inventor  of  this  art  was  Louis  von  Siegcn,  a 
lieutenant-colonel  m  the  service  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassei.  from  whom  Prince  Rupert  learned  the  secret  when 
in  Holland,  and  brought  it  with  him  to  England,  when  he 
came  over  a  second  time  in  the  suite  of  Charles  H.  Some 
curious  and  very  rare  prints  recently  purchased  on  the 
Continent,  and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  will 
enable  us  to  place  the  claims  of  Von  Siegen  beyond  doubt. 

It  is  true  that  the  Baron  Heneiken  long  since  ascribed 
tbe  invention  to  its  true  author;  and  in  his  *Id6e  G^ 
ntrale  d'une  Collection  Complete  d*Estampes,'  printed 
at  Leipzig  m  1771,  he  distinctly  asserU  that  Prince  Rupert 
IcMut  the  art  from  Von  Siegen,  whose  first  specimen  made 
public  waf  a  portrait  of  the  Princess  AmeliaElixabeth  of 


Hesse.  Bat  although  Baron  Heneiken  is  an  aatlwr  tC 
acknowledged  credit,  we  must  have  continued  to  speak 
with  caution  on  the  subject,  because  we  beliere  Bares 
Heneiken  does  not  ^ve  the  date  of  this  engraving,  nor  pro- 
fess to  have  seen  an  impression  of  it  In  the  collection  bow- 
ever  lately  purchased  Ibr  the  British  Museum  ihm  m  an 
impression  of  this  identical  portrait,  and  it  heart  dau  IS^x 
which  is  fifteen  years  anterior  to  the  earliest  of  Prmra 
Rupert's  dates.  In  the  same  collection  there  ta  anrrthf 
curious  work  by  Von  Siegen,  a  portrait  of  the  qn«eii  c^ 
Bohemia,  the  date  of  which  is  also  1643,  which  we  thiok 
places  the  question  beyond  all  dispute.  But  there  is  amoBf 
them  one  specimen  which  we  regard  as  more  carious  tban 
any  of  the  others ;  for  although  without  a  date,  it  bears,  we 
think,  the  most  conclusive  internal  evidence  of  baring  been 
produced  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  art,  since  it  exhtbiu  a 
total  misconception  or  misapplication  of  its  peculiar  IocaI 
powers,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  especially  ealmlated  f.ir 
large  masses  of  shadow  of  an  indefinite  charaeirr.  surh  a« 
a  plain  background  to  a  portrait  Now  the  work  to  «  hirh  «  - 
allude,  which  is  a  portrait  of  the  princess  of  Orange  fl* 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  is  a  mixture  of  line^-engrav  m;; 
and  mezzotinto,  and  in  it  the  iMickground  (which,  if  \\v 
inixed  style  be  used,  would  be  best  effected  by  the  meua 
tint  ground)  is  performed  wholly  in  cross-hatches  by  tf* 
old  process ;  while  the  flesh  ana  even  the  hair,  in  vhi.  h 
line-engraving  might  have  been  applied  with  adtanUer. 
are  produced  wholly  by  the  new  process  of  mezioCini-:< 
There  are  works  by  Theodore  Caspar  Furstcnbure,  who 
also  probably  learnt  the  art  from  Von  Siegen,  which  bear 
date  1656,  being  earlier  than  anything  by  Prince  Rupert; 
but  the  works  both  of  Fiirstenburg  and  Prince  Rumi  are 
engraved  entirely  by  the  newly  discovered  pror«as  or  mcx 
tin  to,  and  evince  a  more  matured  knowledge  of  its  ] 
than  those  of  its  inventor  Von  Siegen. 

We  will  only  further  add  the  remarkable  fact  Chat  Vwo 
Siegen  frequently  attached  the  word  •inventor'  fo  h:* 
works,  of  which  we  subjoin  an  instance  in  the  mscr.pti<-Q 
to  a  •  Holy  Family,'  engraved  by  him  after  Csrracci,  a»J 
one  of  hi3  latest  perform anccs :  *Eminenttssimo  Pruecipi 
Domino  D.  Julio  Mazzarini,  S  R.E.,  Cardinali,  &<%  noM 
hujuB  Sculptun©  modi  primus  inventor  Ludovirus  i  Su^n 
humihssime  offert,  dicat  el  consecrat  A°  1657.' 

It  is  not  improbable,  notwithstanding  what  we  bate  saad. 
that  Prince  Rupert,  by  himself  or  with  the  assistaace  <4 
Wallerant  Vaillaint  an  artist  whom  he  retained  m  his 
suite,  may  have  improved  the  median iod  mode  of  lati'-^ 
the  mezzotinto  ground  ;  and  it  should  also  be  stated  'tk«t 
there  is  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  a  head  of  a  blackam^w 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  done  by  a  pruceas  didmngr 
finom  that  of  Prince  Rupert  But  these  obserratiotts  rHaic 
not  to  the  principle  of  the  art,  but  merely  to  the  tool  witk 
which  the  ground  is  produced.  The  more  peribct  in*tr»- 
ment  at  present  used  (i.e.  the  cradle)  is  said  by  Baitrik  t^ 
have  been  invented  by  Blooteling,  a  very  skilftil  eng;ravcr  in 
mezzotinto,  who  produced  many  of  his  works  about  ajx,  l§rs. 

It  is  in  our  own  country  that  mezzotinto  engraving  kx* 
been  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection.  Tht  pnarspai 
artists  previous  to  the  present  century  were  James  M*Ardr"L 
Richard  Houston,  Valentine  Green,  Dixon,  the  two  Wat- 
sons (Thomas  and  James),  and  one  who  contributed  »-r» 
perhaps  to  the  improvement  of  this  art  than  any  one  eli», 
Richard  Eartom.  whose  works,  embracing  almoat  r»cn 
class  of  subject  (history,  portrait  still  life,  &c.K  are  wnl 
known,  and  are  in  almost  every  collection  of  importance  la 
the  countrv. 

MHEYSIR.    [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  211.] 

MIAMI.    [Ohio.] 

MIASMA  is  a  Greek  word  (/uW/ia)  signifyin|r  poBatioQ 
or  corruption  generally;  and  is  employed  to  de«i|^iale  a 
certain  volatile  dcletenuus  principle,  arising  either  from  tke 
bodies  of  the  sick,  fh)m  animal  or  vegetable  subataneea^  ^r 
from  the  earth,  and  capable  of  exerting  a  morbid  infiuc^cr 
on  those  exposed  to  its  action.  To  the  terrestrial  eouusa- 
tions  the  Italians  have  given  the  name  of  Malaria  (froa 
mala  and  aria^  bad  air),  and  this  word  has  been  genera..* 
adopted  into  other  languages :  to  those  emanations  artMr^ 
from  the  bodies  uf  the  sick,  the  term  contagion  is  more  pr«> 
pcrly  applied.  In  common  parlance  then,  miasma  t*  scM,^ 
employed  to  designate  the  contagious  effluvium  of  dncttiv 
but  with  the  adjunct  marsh,  is  restricted  to  the  »eo«e  in 
which  malaria  is  used ;  hence  we  »peak  of  marsh 
and  malaria  as  one  and  the  same  thing.    Thongh  ; 
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wbether  salt  or  fresh,  are  prolifio  sources  of  malaria,  they 
are  by  no  means  the  only  sources  ;  the  mud  which  is  left 
by  the  drjing  of  extensive  ponds  and  lakes,  the  half-wet 
ditches  of  fortifications,  and  neglected  sewers  and  drains, 
are  capable  of  furnishing  this  poison.  The  decomposition  of 
yegetable  matter,  in  other  circumstances  than  in  connection 
with  soil,  is  likewise  capable  of  producing  it ;  this  has  been 
exemplified  in  the  sickUness  of  ships  from  the  leakage  of 
sugar  into  a  damp  hold.  The  fever  which  made  such  fearful 
ravages  among  the  crew  of  the  Priamus  fri^te,  arose  from 
the  action  of  bilge-water  on  chips  and  shavmgs  \ett  in  the 
bold.  Having  enumerated  some  of  the  sources  of  miasma, 
the  question  naturally  suggests  itselff-^'what  are  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  its  development  ?  The  mere  name  of  marsh 
miasma  suggests  the  idea  of  stagnant  water,  and  if  the  pre- 
ceding enumeration  of  circumstances  under  which  the  pro- 
duction of  malaria  takes  place  be  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  vegetable  matter  and  moisture  are  present  in  all  the 
examplM,  and  that  animal  matter  is  so  occasionally.  But 
bow  great  soever  may  be  the  share  which  moisture  has  in 
its  production,  it  is  certain  that  onlv  a  very  small  propor- 
tioQ  is  necessary:  a  marsh,  the  whole  surface  of  which  is 
thoroughly  wet,  is  comparatively  innocuous ;  but  if  partially 
or  entirely  dried  by  the  summer's  heat,  it  becomes  extremely 
pestQential  in  autumn  ;  indeed  malaria,  in  its  most  intense 
degree,  has  been  met  with  in  low  lands  which  had  become 
as  dry  as  a  brick  ground,  with  the  vegetation  utterly  burnt 
up,  and  hence  a  high  temperature  seems  to  be  another  agent 
necessary,  or  at  least  favourable  to  its  development.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Eerguson,  the  only  condition  indispensable 
to  the  production  of  marsh  miasma  on  all  surfaces  capable 
of  absorption,  is  the  paucity  of  water  where  it  had  previously 
recently  abounded,  a  -rule  to  which  he  assures  us  there  is 
no  exception  in  climates  of  high  temperature.  Of  the  che- 
mical and  physical  properties  of  malaria  nothing  is  known, 
even  the  very  obvious  question  whether  it  is  always  the 
same  kind  of  poison,  or  whether  a  multiplicity  of  these  may 
not  exist,  is  one  which  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
does  not  enable  us  to  answer.  The  occasional  existence  of 
putrefaction  in  conjunction  with  malaria  is  an  accidental 
concomitant,  but  by  no  means  essential  to  its  activity  as  a 
poison.  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  malaria,  these  mani- 
£Bst  themselves  in  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after  exposure 
to  its  influence,  and  consist  chiefly  in  the  production  of  in- 
termittent»  remittent,  and  yellow  fevers,  dysentery,  and 
typhus.  The  long-continued  application  of  the  same  poison 
in  a  diluted  form  gives  rise  to  various  disorders  of  minor 
import,  gradually  undermines  the  constitution,  and  produces 
premature  old  age ;  even  the  inferior  animals  and  vegetables 
partake  of  the  general  depravation  which  characterises  ma- 
larious districts.  The  most  efficient  means  of  preventing 
the  generation  of  the  malarious  poison,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  diseases  to  which  it  gives  rise,  are,  the  draining  of 
swampy  lands,  and  preventing  the  accumulation  of  putrid 
or  putreseible  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

MIAZZI,  GIOVANNI,  an  Italian  architect  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  born  at  Bergamo,  in  1699,  was  originally 
brought  up  to  his  father's  trade  of  carpenter.  He  was 
almost  entirely  self-educated  in  the  profession  which  he 
afterwards  fbllowed ;  for  it  was  not  till  he  was  forty  that  he 
availed  himself  of  the  instructions  of  Preti,  who  was  his 
junior  by  two  years.  He  had  however  previously  built  a 
small  theatre  in  his  native  town,  and  the  church  of  La 
Triniti  in  the  Borgo  of  Angarano.  One  of  his  later  and  best 
works  is  the  church  of  S.  Giambattista  at  Bassano,  in  which 
he  successfully  overcame  the  numerous  obstacles  arising 
out  of  the  site  and  the  conditions  he  was  obliged  to  comply 
with.  He  also  built  the  collegiate  church  at  Schio,  that  at 
Valdagno,  another  at  San  Vito,  and  a  fourth  at  Simonzo, 
besides  that  at  the  convent  of  Monte  Gargano,  in  Puglia. 
The  Spineda  palace,  at  Venegazza,  in  the  Trevegiano,  ex- 
cited much  admiration  for  the  elegance  of  its  design,  which 
has  sinee  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  demolition  of  the 
chapel  and  oorresponding  wing,  and  the  arcades  uniting 
tbem  to  the  central  edifice.  The  beautiful  theatre  at  Treviso 
is  anotW  of  his  works ;  for  although  the  original  design 
proceeded  from  Bibbiena,  he  greatly  improved  it ;  and  the 
n^iude,  the  vestibule,  and  many  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ments are  entirely  his  own.  Miazzi  died  about  1780,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  continued  vigorous  and  active 
almost  to  the  last. 
ICICA.  [Lbpiooutk;  Margaritk;  Odbrit.] 
MICA  SCHIST,  one  of  the  earliest  groups  of  strati- 


fied rocks  known  to  geologists,  and  very  extensively  distri^ 
buted  throughout  the  mountain  regioro  of  the  globe,  often 
in  contact  with  granite,  but  more  rreauently  superposed  on 
gneiss.  It  is  ft^equently  interstratifiea  with  gneiss,  primary 
limestone,  quartz  rock,  chloritic  schist,  and  clay  slate,  and 
is  deficient  m  organic  remains.  There  are  however  certain 
more  recent  assemblages  of  strata  more  or  less  allied  to  mica 
schist  in  composition,  of  vei^  limited  area,  adjacent  to  gra- 
nitic elevations,  in  Dauphin6,  Sec,  which  do  contain  or- 
ganic remains  of  the  secondary  periods.  • 

To  the  British  geologist  the  southern  Highlands  of  Scot' 
land  and  the  mountains  of  Donegal  offer  abundant  and 
striking  examples  of  mica  schist,  with  its  associated  lime- 
stones, quartz  rocks,  &c.,  while  round  the  granites  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Cumbria,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  hardly  a  trace 
of  gneiss  or  mica  schist  has  been  observed. 

Composition,  Mica  schist,  in  its  most  typical  state,  differs 
firom  gneiss  by  the  absence  of  felspar,  but  among  the  early 
stratified  rocks  the  gradations  ana  permutations  of  ingre* 
dients  are  so  frequent  as  to  confound  all  merely  mineral 
distinctions,  from  hand  specimens.  The  mica  is  usually 
spread  through  the  rocks  of  this  series  in  continuous  sur- 
faces overspreading  the  quartz  portions,  whereas  in  gneiss 
this  seldom  happens.  In  respect  of  the  magnitude,  relative 
abundance,  ana  crystalline  aspect  of  the  ingredients  of  mica 
schist,  there  is  every  possible  variation,  so  that  some  speci- 
mens approach  obscurely  to  granite,  others  to  well  defined 
gneiss,  and  others  to  clay  slate. 

Dr.  M'Culloch,  a  good  authority  on  subjects  of  this 
nature,  proposed  the  following  synopsis  of  micaceous  schist. 

Division  I.    Consisting  of  mica  and  quartz. 

Subdiv.  I.     Simply  laminar  or  foliated. 

a.  Composed  principally  of  continuously  laminar  mica. 

b.  Composed  principally  of  continuously  laminar  quartz. 

c.  The  mica  discontinuous,  the  quartz  granular. 

(L  The  mica  greenish,  approaching  to  chloritic  schist. 
e.  Mica  grey,  approaching  to  talcose  schist. 
/.  Approachuig  to  clay  slate. 
The  rocks  of  this  subdivision  are  firequently  and  remark' 
ably  contorted. 

Subdiv.  2.    Granularly  laminar. 

a.  Granular  quartz,  with  scales  of  laminar  mica. 

b.  Laminar  quartz,  with  mica  in  scattered  spots. 

c.  Laminar  quartz,  with  distinct  scales  of  mica. 

d.  Laminar  quartz,  with  mica  in  parallel  lines,  so  as  to 

appear  fibrous  on  splitting.  (Avanturine  seems  to 
be  of  this  nature.) 

e.  The  mica  bent  and  contorted  round  the  grains  of 

quartz. 
Division  il.    Compounded  of  three  or  more  ingredients. 

a.  With  hornblende. 

b.  With  felspar  (passing  to  gneiss). 

c.  With  chlorite  or  talc  (passing  to  talcose  or  chlorite 

schist). 

d.  With  more  than  one  of  these  ingredients. 

e.  With  carbonate  of  lime. 

Division  III.  Conglomerated,  or  containing  superadded 
fragments  of  granite,  gneiss,  limestone,  &c.  (In  Isla, 
Garveloch,  Rannoch,  &c.) 

Besides  the  minerals  above  noticed,  many  others  occur  in 
mica  schist,  so  as  universally  to  modify  its  aspect  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  garnet,  which  is  often  perfectly 
crystallized  amidst  the  mass  of  fraf^^menury  mica  and  quartz, 
and  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  mica  schist,  that  it  seems  to 
mark  a  particular  condition  through  which  the  rock  has 
passed  since  its  first  deposition. 

The  circumstance  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
deserves  attention  in  studying  these  rocks,  is  the  character 
of  their  stratification.  Where  limestones  or  clay-slates  alter- 
nate with  the  mica  schist,  its  strata  are  easily  traced ;  but  in 
cases  where  entire  mountains  are  formed  of  laminated  mica 
and  quartz,  the  contortions  to  which  the  whole  is  subject 
render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  the  prevalent  dip  of  the 
beds. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  belief  that  the  smaller  contor- 
tions of  gneiss  and  mica  schist  are  due  to  causes  quite  dis- 
tinct from  violent  movement;  they  are  characteristic  of  a 
SecuUar  mode  of  deposition,  or  marks  of  a  subsequent  mo- 
ifying  process ;  whether  the  great  contortions  may  be  thus 
explained,  or  require  the  supposition  of  great  disturbances 
of  position,  is  not  easy  to  determine.    [Geology  ;  Rocks.] 

MICAH  (HD^D)*  one  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew  pro- 
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pbeta,  is  called  in  the  title  to  hi«  prophecy  the  Morasthite. 
and  thus  be  if  distinguished  from  Micaiah,  the  sou  of 
Imlah,  who  prophesied  the  death  of  Ahab,  about  b.c.  897. 
K\  King9,  xxiu  8-28.)  This  appellation  was  probably 
derived  from  his  birthplace,  Moresnetli-Gath  (Micah,  i.  14), 
or  Mareshah,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  {Micah,  i.  15 ; 
Josh.,  xL  44 ;  2  Chron,,  xL  8 ;  xiv.  9-10.) 

l^iom  the  title  to  the  book  of  Micah  we  learn  that  be 
prophesied  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
kings  of  Judah,  or  from  759  to  699  b.c.  The  kings  of 
tarael  during  this  period  were  Pekah  and  Hoshea.  Thus 
Micah  was  contemporary  with  the  latter  part  of  Hosea*s 

Srophetical  ministry,  and  with  Isaiah.  This  date  is  con- 
rmed  by  a  reference  made  to  the  prophet  by  Jeremiah 
(xxvi.  18,  19),  who  quotes  his  prophecy  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Micah,  iiL  12),  and  says  that  it 
was  uttered  by  Micah  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  He  must 
have  delivered  his  prophecy  before  the  sixth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah (B.C.  722)^  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  de- 
stroyed, for  he  speaks  of  that  calamity  as  a  future  event. 
(Micah,  i.  6,  &c.) 

Hartmann  contends  that  Micah  prophesied  after  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  and  that  the  book  which  bears 
his  name  is  a  collection  of  different  prophecies  made  during 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  some  of  which  are  Micah*s,  and 
others  not.  {Micah,  neu  ubersetzt  unci  erlautert,  Lemgo, 
1800.)  This  hypothesis,  which  is  totally  at  variance  with 
all  the  testimony  we  have  on  the  subject,  and  is  not  sus- 
tained by  internal  evidence,  on  which  it  professes  to  be 
founded,  has  been  amply  refuted  by  Jahn  {Einleitung, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  430)  and  Rosenmiiller  {Scholia  in  Vet.  TesL, 
ProcBm.  tn  Mic), 

Micah  prophesied  both  to  Israel  and  Judah  (i.  1).  He 
begins  by  predicting  the  overthrow  of  both  nations,  upbraids 
them  with  their  cruelty,  injustice,  and  impiety,  and  con- 
cludes this  part  of  the  book  with  the  striking  prophecy  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  Jeremiah  quotes,  and 
which  some  suppose  to  refer  to  the  taking  of  the  city  and 
the  razing  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  (chaps,  i.,  it.,  iii.) 
He  next  prophesies  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  Jeru- 
salem (iv.  1-8),  after  they  shall  have  been  carried  captive 
to  Babylon  (iv.  9, 1 0),  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies 
(iv.  11,13).  He  foretels  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  at  Beth- 
lehem, after  great  calamities  (v.  1-3),  his  ministry,  and 
final  triumph  (v.  4-15).  In  chap.  vi.  he  again  reproves 
the  people  for  their  ingratitude,  irreligion,  and  injustice. 
In  cnap.  vii.  Jerusalem  is  representeil  as  complaining  of 
the  corruption  and  faithlessness  of  her  sons,  but  patiently 
waiting  for  deliverance  from  God  (ver.  I-IO).  The  prophet 
consoles  her  with  the  promise  of  her  restoration  (ver.  1 1-13), 
and  concludes  his  book  with  a  sublime  prayer  to  God  for 
the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  (ver.  14-20). 

'  The  style  of  Micah,*  says  Bishop  Lowth, '  is  for  the  most 
part  close,  forcible,  pointed,  and  concise,  sometimes  ap- 
proachini^  the  obscurity  of  Hosea,  in  many  parts  animated 
and  sublime,  and  in  general  truly  poetical.'  {Pntlect, 
xxi.) 

The  canonical  authority  of  this  book  is  undisputed.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  predictions  in  it  (v.  2)  is  quoted  in 
the  New  Testament  as  being  understood  by  the  Jewish 
priests  and  scribes  to  refer  to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah. 
{Maii^  ii.  6.) 

(RosenmuUer's  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test ;  the  Introductions 
of  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  and  Home ;  T%0 
Minor  Prophets,  by  Newcome  and  Horsley ;  Micah,  Uber- 
setzt und  erlautert,  von  K.  W.  Justi,  Leipz.,  1820.) 

MICHAEL'S  MOUNT.    [Ck)RNWALL] 

MICHAEL,  SAINT.    [Azorbs] 

MICHAEUS,  JOHN  DAVID,  was  born  at  Halle  on 
the  27th  of  February,  1717.  His  father.  Christian  Benedict 
Michaelis,  was  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Halle,  and  a  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar.  After  receiving 
instroetion  for  some  time  from  private  tutors,  Michaelis 
spent  four  years  in  the  orphan  school  at  Halle,  where  his 
attention  was  particularly  directed  to  languages  and  philo- 
sophy. In  1733  he  began  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the 
university,  and  it  was  here  that  he  obtained  from  the  chan- 
cellor Ludwig*s  lectures  on  (German  history  the  foundation 
of  that  knowledge  of  general  law  and  of  the  constitution  of 
society  which  was  afterwards  displayed  in  his  •  Mosai»ches 
Rocht'  Afier  taking  his  degree  in  1740,  he  visited  Eng- 
land, where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  eminent 
•oholars  both  in  London  and  in  Oxford.    During  part  of 


his  residence  in  England  he  preached  at  the  Gennan  cfaa^l 
in  St  James's  Palace.  On  his  return  to  Gennany  b«  devotrd 
himself  to  the  study  of  history.  Oriental  langmmc  a^d 
biblical  criticism.  At  the  death  of  the  chancellar  Lodwic 
Michaelis  was  commissioned  to  arrange  and  catAlofv*  hi* 
immense  library.  The  catalogue  was  published  to  174^, 
and  is  considered  a  model  for  such  works. 

In  1 745  he  went  to  the  university  of  Gottingm  at  thm 
invitation  of  Miinchhausen ;  and  there  he  spent  the  reat  vf 
his  life,  although  he  was  invited  by  Frederick  the  GmU,  in 
1763,  to  return  to  Prussia.  To  the  university  of  GdUiiifen 
Michaelis  rendered  the  moat  important  services,  as  pcufaasor 
of  theology  and  Oriental  literature  from  1745  to  1791 ;  m 
secretary  and  director  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences 
from  1751  to  1770,  when  he  left  it  on  account  t/  son* 
differences  with  the  members ;  as  editor  of  the  jootiial 
entitled  '  Gelehrte  Anieigen*  from  1753  1o  1770.  and  •• 
librarian  and  director  of  the  philological  seminary,  wlucb 
would  have  been  abandoned  after  the  death  of  Gohmt  m 
1761,  if  Michaelis  had  not  consented  to  direct  it  gmtu- 
tously. 

In  order  to  throw  new  light  upon  biUical  acienrc. 
Michaelis  planned  the  expedition  to  Arabia  and  Id^m 
which  was  conducted  by  Carstcn  Niebuhr.  The  flm  pn>f«cc 
of  this  enterprise  was  submitted  in  tlie  year  1756  lo  the 
Baron  von  Bemstorff,  then  minister  of  Frederiek  V-,kiiicof 
Denmark.  The  choice  of  the  travellers  «ras  entnaHmd 
chiefly  to  Michaelis,  who  drew  up  a  series  of  qoeatiocM  far 
their  guidance. 

In  1775  Michaelis  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Polar  Star 
by  the  king  of  Sweden ;  in  1 786  he  was  appointed  an  Aubc 
counsellor  of  Hanover,  and  in  1 789  he  was  elected  a  FslWv 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  1791.  He  was  twice  married ;  by  his  flnt  wUb  be 
had  only  one  son.  Christian  Frederic ;  by  his  aeoood  be  bftd 
nine  children,  of  whom  one  son  and  three  daughters  anr- 
vived  him. 

The  mind  of  Michaelis  was  strongly  characteriied  .by  in- 
dependence. He  alwavs  acted  in  the  spirit  of  his  motto 
'  libera  Veritas.'  But  bis  love  of  independenee  often  led 
him  to  undervalue  the  labours  of  other  learned  mea.  and  to 
do  injustice  to  some  of  his  most  distinguished  contempo- 
raries. He  often  appeared  to  delight  in  discovenng  diOool- 
lies  solely  that  he  mig:ht  have  the  pleasure  of  raoMninf 
them.  In  the  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  be  treated 
the  Masoretic  traditions  with  a  contempt  hardlv  leas  «stm- 
vagant  than  the  reverence  entertainiM  Ibr  them  fa^  tha 
school  of  Buxtorf;  and  in  every  department  of  cntietaa  be 
was  apt  to  harard  ingenious  conjectures  in  opposition  to  ail 
real  evidence.  Though  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  be  ntvir 
possessed  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  classical  langnags^ 
and  his  acquantainee  with  Arabic  was  superficiaL  KoC- 
withstanding  these  defects,  his  contributions  to  biblical  and 
Oriental  learning  are  invaluable,  especially  when  be  train 
of  subjecta  oapable  of  illustration  from  history  and  phdoae- 
phy.  His  religious  opink>ns  were  never  firmly  fixed,  bot  be 
invariably  expressed  the  greatest  reverence  finr  the  8cnf> 
tures. 

The  works  of  Michaelis  are  very  numerous ;  tbe  fbOov- 
ing  are  some  of  the  most  important  In  Oriental  htantnra^ 
grammars  of  Hebrew,  Cbaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  and 
treatises  on  various  subjects  connected  with  these  langtana; 
'Oriental  and  Exeeetical  Library,'  24  vds.^  New  do.  8  vnla. ; 
'  Supplementa  in  Lexica  Hebraica,*  6  vols.  In  pbiloao^br, 
an  essay  'On  the  Influence  of  Opinions  on  Language  nnd 
of  Language  on  Opinions,'  which  obtained  a  prtae  fkmm. 
the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1 759 ;  a  tientiso  ess 
moral  philosophy,  and  other  works.  In  history,  geography,  nai 
ehronology,  *  Spicilegiom  Geographic  HebrsBorum  cxtccv 
post  Bochartum ;'  other  treatises  on  geography  and  riuwae- 
Ipsy;  Mveral  separate  dissertations  on  the  laws  and  antioM* 
ties  of  the  Jews,  the  substance  of  most  of  wbicb  is  ccnbomA 
in  his  'Mosaisches  Recht,'  in  6  vols^  1770-75;  a  se- 
cond edition  of  the  first  5  vols,  of  this  work  wns  fai^ 
lished  in  the  }ear8  1775*80.  This  work,  wbicb  u  ca»- 
sidered  the  masterpiece  of  MichaSis,  was  transkted  inte 
English  by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith,  in  4  vols.  Sm.,  ItIC 
under  ihe  title  of  '  0)mmentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moeea.* 
*  llic  great  object  of  MichacHis  in  this  work  b  to  invnstmfen 
and  iUustrate  the  philosophy  of  the  Mosaie  laws,  to  uae/m 
their  wonderful  adaptation  in  every  respect  to  tbe  vav 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  people  to  whom  Tbsj 
were  given  had  been  placed  by  provideoice ;  and.  wbd«  km 
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takes  every  opportunity  of  establishing  the  claims  of  Moses 
to  the  character  of  an  ambassador  from  heaven,  to  inculcate 
upon  human  legislators  the  important  lesson  of  studying 
those  particulars  respecting  the  nature  and  political  situa- 
tion, the  ideas  and  prejudices,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
their  countrymen,  by  attention  to  which  alone  they  can  ever 
hope  to  make  them  virtuous,  prosperous,  and  happy.'  (Dr. 
Smith's  Pr^/uce,  p.  xvii.)  In  biblical  criticism  Michaelis's 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  is  well  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  translation  of  the  late  Bishop  Marsh ;  he  also 
published  part  of  an  '  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  ;* 
a  'Translation  of  the  Bible,  with  Notes,  for  the  Unlearned,' 
and  several  other  critical  works.  (Professor  Hassencamp's 
CoUecHon  of  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Life  and  Writings 
qfMichaelis;  nndBiog.  Univ.,  vol.  28.) 

MICHAEUS,  JOHN  BENJAMIN,  one  of  the  minor 
classic  poets  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Zittau  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year  1 746.  Though  he  had  no  other  instruction  than 
what  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place  afforded  (for  his 
fttbor,  who  was  a  clothmaker,  had  suffered  so  much  in  his 
circumstances  by  the  war.  as  to  be  unable  to  send  him  else- 
nbere),  his  natural  abilities,  seconded  by  a  happy  memory, 
stood  him  greatly  in  lieu  of  a  regular  classical  education. 
HaWng  made  himself  a  complete  master  of  Latin,  he  went 
to  Leipzig  with  the  intention  of  applying  himself  to  the 
study  of  physic,  but  soon  desisted  from  it  as  one  for  which 
he  had  no  relish,  and  applied  himself  to  poetry.     At  the 
recommendation  of  some  of  his  friends,  but  far  more  out  of 
necessity,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1766.    These 
first  proofs  of  his   poetical  talent  obtained  for  him  the 
encouraging  notice  of  Gellert,  Weisse,  and  Oeser ;  the  last- 
mentioned  of  whom  interested  himself  warmly  in  his  suc- 
cess, and  earnestly  recommended  him  to  Gleim,  who  was 
afterwards  his  truest  patron.     In  1770  he  was  invited  to 
undertake  the  editorship  of  the  '  Hamburg  C]k>rrespon- 
dent;*  but  he  soon  relinquished  the  office,  which,  alluring 
as  it  appeared  at  first,  soon  proved  too  irksome  for  him. 
While  at  Hamburg  however  he  became  acquainted  with 
Lessing.  who  exerted  himself  to  serve  him,  and  obtained 
fur  him  the  situation  of  stage-poet  in  Seyler  s  company ; 
but  hts  nervousness  and  ill  state  of  health  soon  compelled 
bim  to  give  it  up.    He  how  determined  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  generous  proposal  which  Gleim  had  previously 
made  him,  to  take  up  his  residence  with  him,  and  make  his 
house  a  permanent  home.    By  Gleim  he  was  welcomed  as 
if  rather  conferring  an  obligation  than  receiving  one ;  and 
thus  suddenly  placed  in  ease  and  comfort,  and  in  the  society 
of  such  men  as  Jacobi  and  Lichtwer,  nothing  further  was 
left  him  to  wish  for,  except  that  he  might   continue  to 
enjoy  his  happiness.     Unfortunately  he  became  subject  to 
a  spitting  of  blood,  which  carried  him  off,  September  30th, 
1772,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  favourable  circumstances  in  which  he  was  latterly 
placed,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  had  longer  life  been 
grant^  him,  he  would  have  distineuislieil  himself  among 
the  writers  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
productions  he  left  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  the 
blossoms  of  poetical  talent.  The  principal  ones  among  them 
are  his  satires,  fables,  and  tales,  and  poetical  epistles ;  and 
they  afford  proof  not  only  of  literary  talent,  but  of  the 
excellenee  of  his  moral  character. 

MICHAELMAS,  the  feast  of  St. Michael  the  archangel, 
2?th  of  September.  Brady  says  it  was  first  established  in 
487.  MicfaaelmasHday  is  one  of  the  regular  periods,  in  this 
country,  for  settling  rents ;  and  an  old  custom  is  still  in  use 
of  having  a  roast  goose  to  dinner  on  that  day,  orobably 
because  geese  are  at  this  time  most  plentiful  and  in  the 
highest  perfection.  Beckwith,  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
•J*>cular  Tenures,'  p.  223,  says,  'Among  other  services, 
John  de  la  Hay  was  bound  to  render  to  William  Barnaby, 
lord  of  Lftstres  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  for  a  parcel  of  the 
demesne  lands,  one  goose  fit  for  the  lord*s  dinner  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel.  And  this  as  early  as  the 
tenth  year  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth.'  (*  Lastres,'i?o/.  Cur,, 
lOKdir.lV.) 

Martin,  in  his  '  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,'  p.  213,  speaking  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
Skic,  snyi.  *  They  observe  the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
Good  Friday,  and  that  of  St.  Michael's.  Upon  the  latter 
they  have  a  cavalcade  in  each  parish,  and  several  families 
bake  the  cake  called  St.  Michael's  bannock.' 

(Brady's  Ciavis  Calendaria,  vol.  ii.,  p.  175-180  :  Brand's 
Popsdar  Antiquities,  4to.  ed.,  vol  i.,  p.  291-298.) 


MICHAUX,  ANDRE',  was  a   French  botanist,  trbe 
visited  Syria,  Persia,  and  North  America,  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  in  all  which  countries  he  made  consi- 
derable collections  of  dried  plants.    He  is  chiefly  known  as 
the  author  of  a  valuable  account  of  the  oaks  of  North 
America,  published  in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1801,  and  of  the 
•  Flora  Boreali- American  a,'  which  appeared  in  1 803,  in  two 
volumes  8vo.    Of  the  latter  work  he  is  said  to  have  been 
less  the  author  than  the  late  Professor  Louis  Claude  Richard. 
MICHAUX,  FRANQOIS  ANDRE',  son  of  Andr6,  was 
employed  by  the  French  government  to  explore  the  forests  of 
North  America,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  into  Europe 
of  the  valuable  timber-trees  of  that  country.  For  this  purpose 
he  made  three  voyages  to  the  United  States,  during  whicn  he 
succeeded  in  sending  to  France  large  quantities  of  seeds. 
His  principal  work  is  the  '  Histoire  des  Arbres  forestiers  de 
I'Amerique  Septentrionale,'  in  3  vols,  large  8vo.,   Paris, 
1810-1813;   this  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  principal 
North  American  forest  trees,  abounding  in  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  their  geographical  distribution  and  botanical 
distinctions,  and  the  uses  and  qualities  of  their  timber.    Be- 
sides these,  he  published  a  treatise  'On  the  Naturalization  of 
Forest  Trees  in  France,'  8vo.,  Paris,  1805;  'Journey  to  the 
West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.'  8vo.,  Paris,  1804;  and 
*  A  Notice  of  the  Bermudas,'  4U).,  Paris,  1806. 

MICHEL02ZI,  MICHELOZZO,  an  eminent  Floren- 
tine sculptor  and  architect  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Donatello,  and  was  patronised  by  Cosmo  de*  Me- 
dici, to  whom  he  was  so  attached,  that  on  the  latter  being 
banished,  in  1433,  he  chose  to  follow  him.  It  was  for 
Cosmo  that  he  erected  the  edifice  since  denominated  the 
Palazzo  Riccardi  at  Florence,  a  noble  monument  of  the 
older  Florentine  style,  simple  even  to  severity,  yet  possess- 
ing an  air  not  only  of  grandeur,  but  of  magnificence.  The 
fa9ade  consists  of  a  lony  rusticated  basement,  with  compa- 
ratively small  apertures,  above  which  are  two  ranges  of 
large  arched  windows,  seventeen  on  a  floor,  and  each 
divided  into  two  lesser  arches  resting  on  a  central  column. 
The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  very  rich  comicione.  The 
interior  court  has  upper  and  lower  porticos  or  gaUeries. 
with  arches  resting  upon  columns,  and  with  an  enriched 
frieze  between  the  first  and  second  arcades.  He  also  greatly 
improved  the  court  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  originally  built 
by  Arnolfo,  and  which  is  in  a  rich  though  somewhat  fan- 
ciful style  inclining  to  Gothic.  Among  his  other  works  at 
Florence  is  the  Palazzo  Tornabuoni,  now  Corsi;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  the  villas  Cafaggiuolo  and 
Carregi ;  also  a  palace  at  Fiesole,  for  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
son  of  Cosmo  1.  During  the  time  of  his  residence  at 
Venice  he  made  designs  for  many  public  and  private  build- 
ings in  that  city,  and  erected  there  the  celebrated  library  in 
the  convent  of  San  Giorgio.  He  was  likewise  employed  by 
his  patron  Cosmo  in  enlarging  and  embellishing  a  palace 
at  Milan,  bestowed  on  him  by  Ludovico  Sforza.  His  last 
work  was  designing  and  superintending  the  execution  of 
the  monumental  chapel  of  the  Annuuciation,  erected  by 
Piero  de'  Medici  in  honour  of  Cosmo,  in  the  Chiesa  dei 
Servi,  at  Florence. 

Michelozzo  died  at  the  age  of  sixtv-eight,  but  the  precise 
time  of  his  decease  is  not  known — probably  it  was  about  1470. 
MICHIGAN,  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  which  hi- 
therto has  been  governed  as  a  territory.  The  peninsular 
part  of  it  will  soon  form  a  member  of  the  Union,  if  it  has 
not  already  been  constituted  an  independent  state ;  and  the 
western  part  will  remain  a  territorial  government.  The 
peninsula  lies  between  41°35'and  46**  50' N.  lat..  and  between 
82°  35'  and  86''  50'  W.  long.  This  part,  which  will  form  the 
state,  is  about  280  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  150  miles 
wide,  and  is  stated  to  have  an  area  of  34,000  square  miles,  or 
about  5000  square  miles  more  than  the  area  of  Scotland. 
Michigan  is  a  peninsula,  the  western  side  of  which  is  washed 
by  Lake  Michigan  in  all  its  length,  or  about  280  miles.  The 
strait  of  Michilimackinac,  which  unites  Lake  Michigan 
with  Lake  Huron,  and  the  north-western  portion  of  the  last- 
mentioned  lake,  surround  the  peninsula  on  the  north.  On 
the  east  extends  Lake  Hiut>n,  as  far  south  as  43°  N.  lat., 
where  it  forms  a  deep  bay,  called  Saginaw  Bay,  and  consti- 
tutes, from  the  Strait  of  Michilimackinac  to  the  outlet  of  the 
river  St.  Clair,  a  coast  line  of  more  than  260  miles.  South 
of  43"  N.  lat.  the  boundary  in  formed  by  the  river  St,  Clair 
for  about  30  miles,  and  by  the  lake  of  St.  Clair  for  about 
the  same  length.  The  river  Detroit  then  becomes  the 
boundary  to  its  embouchure  in  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of 
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About  30  mfleft.  '  Lake  Erie  wtshet  the  eastern  shores  of 
Miohiffin  for  about  40  miles.  In  the  south  the  peninsula 
is  divided  by  an  imaginary  Une  from  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  The  boundarv-line  of  Ohio  runs  along  41"*  35' 
N.  lat.  for  about  80  miles,  and  that  of  Indiana  along  41*" 
45'  N.  lat.  for  about  1)0  miles. 

Surface  and  Soil. — The  interior  of  the  peninsula  forms  a 
plain  which  has  generally  a  level  surface,  but  in  some  dis- 
tricts is  undulating  or  intersected  with  low  hills.  Tliis  tract 
iM  probably  about  200  feet  above  the  lakes,  and  the  surface 
of  the  lakes  is  nearly  600  feet  ahove  the  sea-level,  so  that  the 

rtest  part  of  Michigan  is  probably  about  800  feet  above 
The  highest  land  seems  to  traverse  the  peninsula  to- 
wards its  southern  extremity  in  a  south-west  and  north-east 
direction,  and  to  terminate  on  the  east  of  Saginaw  Bav  with 
the  smaller  peninsula  of  Sanilac.  The  surface  of  this  part 
is  more  undulating  than  other  parts,  and  intersected  by  a 
great  number  of  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  rather 
rertile.  The  slope  of  this  high  land  towards  the  lakes  Erie 
and  St  Clair,  and  the  straits  of  Detroit  and  St.  Clair,  is  long 
and  hardly  perceptible.  This  is  probably  the  most  fertile 
district  of  the  country ;  it  contains  little  prairie  land,  except 
on  the  alluvial  tracts  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and 
along  the  lakes,  which  are  in  some  parts  marshy  but  fer- 
tile. Nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  trees  of  a  heavy  growth.  The  slope  towards  Sa- 
^naw  Bay  along  Saginaw  river  and  its  numerous  branches 
isofasimilar  oluiracter:  but  the  peninsula  of  Salinao  has 
a  poor  soil  and  is  mostlv  sandy.  The  larger  peninsula,  be- 
tween Lake  Huron  ana  Lake  Michigan,  is  less  known.  It 
is  however  certain  that  it  contains  no  mountains,  nor  even 
high  hills.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  prairie-land,  intersected 
with  numerous  swampe,  at  least  in  the  southern  districts 
which  have  been  expbred.  The  shores  of  both  the  ereat 
lakes  are  poor  and  sandy ;  and  along  the  shore  of  lAke 
Michigan  there  arc  sandy  eminences,  formed  near  the 
mouths  of  the  numerous  small  rivers  which  join  the  lake, 
by  the  action  of  their  current  against  the  swell  of  the  lake : 
the  adjacent  tracts  are  of  very  inferior  fertility. 

Rivers, — As  the  rivers  of  the  peninsula  descend  ftt)m  the 
table-land  to  the  great  lakes,  they  have  a  short  course.  On 
the  table-land  they  run  slowly,  hut  on  the  declivity  their 
course  is  accelerated  and  interrupted  by  rapids.  The  most 
important  are  St.  Joseph's  river  and  Saginaw.  St.  Joseph's 
river  fledls  into  Lake  Michigan,  not  far  ft'om  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, after  a  winding  course  of  about  200  miles.  Though 
rather  rapid,  it  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  boats  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  winding  course.  The  Saginaw  river 
is  formed  by  a  great  number  of  branches,  which  descend 
fh>m  the  table-land  l^ng  to  the  east,  south,  and  west  of  the 
depression  in  which  it  flows,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  prolongation  of  Saginaw  Bay.  Some  of  these  branches 
flow  fifty  miles  before  they  unite.  After  their  union,  the 
river  takes  the  name  of  Si^^inaw,  and  is  navigable  for  boats 
to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  The  rivers 
St  Clair  and  Detroit,  as  well  as  the  lakes  of  Michigan, 
Huron,  St  Clair,  and  Erie,  are  noticed  under  Canada  (p. 
208,  209). 

Climate. — The  climate  of  this  country  is  severe.  The 
winter  generallv  begins  in  the  middle  of  November  and 
lasts  to  the  middle  of  March.  The  ice  on  the  rivers  and 
borders  of  the  lake  is  strong  enough  to  admit  travelUng  on 
sledges.  Though  situated  on  both  sides  of  45°  N.  lat,  its 
climate  resembles  that  of  southern  Sweden  (57*"  N.  lat.). 
This  circumstance  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface,  and  also  to  its  not  being  sheltered  by 
any  range  of  mountains  against  the  cold  northern  and 
north-western  winds  which  blow  over  the  immense  plains 
that  stretch  northward  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea.  The 
surrounding  lakes,  though  large,  are  still  too  small  to  mo- 
derate in  an^  sensible  degree  the  coldness  of  these  winds. 
Lake  St  Clair  is  froxen  over  every  year  from  December  to 
February.  The  summers  are  never  hot,  but  subject  to  con- 
aiderable  changes.  In  the  hottest  days  the  thermometer 
rises  to  70^  but  in  the  evening  and  morning  it  is  as  low  as  46°. 
The  climate  is  rather  dry.  and  the  quantity  of  snow  which 
Iklls  not  considerable. 

Productions. — ^Wheat,  maixe,  and  potatoes  are  grown  to 
a  great  extent ;  oats  and  buckwheat  are  not  so  extensively 
cultivated.  Other  vegetables  thrive  very  well.  The  oountrv 
^longthe  Strait  of  Detroit  is  ftimous  for  iU  orchards,  which 
the  F^ncfa  settlers  have  planted,  and  which  are  extensive 


and  well  managed.  A  great  Quantity  of  eider  m 
The  most  common  trees  are  asn,  beech,  cedar,  cbcrry-tnt^ 
elm,  hickory,  maple,  oak,  pine,  poplar,  asp«n,  and  wsIocl 
Around  the  lakes  of  the  table-land  and  near  thm  mootli  J 
some  rivers  large  tracts  are  covered  with  the  vUd  tiee 
iZizania  aquaticay,  on  which  immense  flocks  of  watrr-Civ! 
of  different  species  feed.  Of  domestic  animals  cows  an 
moat  numerous.  The  wild  animals  are  the  elk  or  aon»f 
deer,  deer,  wolves,  foxes,  wild  cats,  otters,  martens,  raro«jo«, 
opossums,  squirrels  of  different  kinds,  and  musk-rata.  B^^- 
vers  are  only  found  on  the  rivers  which  fall  into  Lake  Micl..- 
ean.  Fish  abound  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  but  m>t  m  LAk« 
Michigan.    Wild  turkeys  and  pigeons  are  abundant 

Inhabitantt. — ^There  are  few  settlements  of  the  whiin 
north-west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  8t  Jo*epl.'« 
river  to  that  of  the  Saginaw.  The  whole  tract  \j^u% 
north  of  it  is  chiefly  in  possession  of  the  aboncmal 
tribes  of  the  Ottawas  and  Miamis,  who,  with  some  Pl*ta>- 
watamis  and  Chippewas,  have  in  some  places  villages  w;tL  t 
the  range  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  deaoendanu  ' 
Europeans.  These  Indians  generally  cultivate  maiae,  ai.-i 
some  of  them  wheat  and  v^retablcs;  they  also  raise  borse*. 
cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  The  population  of  fhr*«  tr-U« 
may  amount  to  about  9000.  That  of  the  whites  was  r«*i- 
mated  in  1810  at  4700,  in  ^620  at  10,000,  and  in  Isijv  a 
amounted  to  31,670  souls,  and  according  to  an  eoumerati .. 
presented  to  Congress  in  1S34,  it  amounted  to  upward*  ^f 
90,000  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  sUte,  which  m  s 

greater  relative  increase  than  any  other  state  or  Xtrtixarj  ui 
le  Union  has  had  in  the  same  time.    There  are  a  ic« 
coloured  individuals. 

Political  Division  and  Towns. — ^The  country  s«(t)«d  b« 
the  whites  is  divided  into  35  counties.  The  only  placw  ef 
importance  is  Detroit,  built  not  far  from  the  efflux  of  ths 
river  of  the  same  name  from  Lake  St  Clair.  It  is  iht  w«i 
of  government,  and  contains  above  3000  inhabitants,  oaoatli 
of  French  origin :  it  is  also  the  principal  deposit  for  the  radcs, 
grain,  and  furs,  which  are  sent  iVom  this  plac«  mtmtXy  tv 
Cleveland  in  Ohio,  and  to  Maldon  in  Upper  CanstU. '  Ii 
also  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Indiasjs. 
Mackinac,  or  Mackinaw,  on  the  island  of  MichitlactM^ 
kinac  (about  nine  miles  in  circuit),  contains  about  ic« 
houses,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  It  is  the  great  pUr* 
of  resort  for  the  Indians  both  for  the  sale  of  thetr  fur»  %^C 
for  receiving  the  annuities  paid  them  by  the  United  6;»t««. 
There  is  daily  communication  by  steam-boau  between 
Detroit  and  Buffalo  in  New  York,  a  distance  of  abtne  .'v^ 
miles.  Many  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  are  of  French  rxtrwr- 
tion,  but  the  largest  part  of  the  population  eonsists  of  emi- 
grants from  New  England. 

//ufory.^Barlv  in  the  seventeenth  centarr  the  Frea«  h 
penetrated  into  this  country  from  Quebec.  In  1670  1W7 
founded  Detroit  In  1783  Michigan  was  inchided  m  it? 
limits  of  the  United  States,  but  not  actuallv  ^iven  up  by  tb« 
British  until  1796.  In  1805  it  was  formed  mto  a  temloc'^. 
(Darby's  View  of  the  United  States;  &c.) 

MICHIGAN,  Lake.    [Canada.] 

MICIPPA.    [Maud*,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  300.] 

MICKLB,  WILLIAM.^  was  born  in  theyvar  1714,  •: 
Langholm  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  his  father  was  a  Prr*:%  - 
terian  minister.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  s^ot  to  u« 
counting-house  of  a  relation,  who  was  a  brewer.  an4  rr 
mained  there  five  years.     He  afterwards  set  up  bu»ine<«    n 
his  own  account  but  failed,  it  is  said,  because  be  dt%v«r. 
those  hours  to  his  poetical  studies,   which   should    k*t* 
been  dedicated  to  businets.    He  subsequently  be««cD«  e  • 
rector  of  the  Clarendon  Press  in  Oxford,  and  though  sc^«.. 
of  his  juvenile  poems  had  been  printed,  his  name  rrokAi.     . 
unknown  to  the  public  till  the  publication  of  an  eteiiur 
called*  PoUio,*  m  1765.    This  was  fuUowed  in   1767  b«  t 
poem  in  imitation  of  Spenser,  called  *  The  Concubinr/  |  cr- 
fished  with  many  corrections  and  additions  ten  yeaia  a/Wr^ 
wards  under  the  title  of  '  Sir  Martyti.*     He  also  wrote,  %«- 
sides  several  other  poems,  a '  Letter  to  Dr.  Harwood.*  a^b-a^ 
the  Arian  views;  an  attack  on  Dei»m.  called  *  Vi>lta.trr  a 
the  Shades  ;*  and  a  tragedy  entitled  the  '  Siege  of  MAr»«  ^k* .' 
which  was  refused  by  Garrick,   Harri*,  and   Sh«n-.i«a  m 
succession,  and  never  produced.      In  1776  cane  v^t   ^• 
translation  of  Camoens*s  *Lusiad,'  which  bad  oreupw^  h.a 
fire  years.    Governor  Johnstone,  his  patron,  having  W«ai 

•  SoiMtiniM  aUl«d  WUlUin  JuUtM  Mickl*.  Ud  th« 
■Mimied  by  the  Mtbor  himarir. 
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appointed  commanoer  of  theRomney  man-of-war,  tooR  turn 
out  to  Libbon,  where  he  was  appointed  joint*agent  for  the 
prizes  that  might  be  taken  in  an  expected  cruise.  His 
translation  procured  him  much  respect  among  the  Portu- 
guese, and  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  academy, 
of  which  Prince  Don  John  of  Braganza  was  president.  A 
poem  called  *  Almada  Hill  *  was  a  result  of  his  residence  at 
Lisbon.  After  Mickle*s  return  to  London  with  Governor 
Johnstone,  he  wrote  several  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
the  last  of  which  was  *  Eskdale  Braes,*  a  ballad.  He  died 
at  Wheally  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1789 

His  translation  of  the  •  Lusiad*  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured on  account  of  the  liberties  taken  with  the  original, 
and  the  unwarranted  diffuseness  of  the  translation.  Mickle's 
poems  as  a  whole  are  worth  little,  indeed  so  little,  that  we 
may  wonder  how  they  acauired  the  small  celebrity  which 
they  have  attained.  A  ballad  by  Mickle  entitled  '  Cfumnor- 
Hall  *  is  not  without  merit ;  it  furnished  the  idea  of  Sir  W. 
Scott*s  *  Kenilworth.'  and  is  printed  in  the  introduction  to 
that  work  in  the  late  complete  edition  of  Scott*s  novels. 

MICO,  or  Fair  Monkey,  one  of  the  common  names  for 
that  species  of  Ouistiti  (Hapale  of  Illiger)  known  to  zoolo- 
eists  as  the  Jacchus  argentatus,  Geoff.,  Simla  argentaia, 
Linn.  It  is  a  very  pretty  little  species,  perhaps  the  pret- 
tiest of  the  genus.  [Jacchus.]  The  head  is  small  and 
round,  the  face  and  hands  of  a  deep  flesh-colour ;  indeed 
the  face  and  ears  are  of  so  lively  a  Vermillion,  that  the 
animal,  when  in  full  health,  looks  almost  as  if  it  had  been 
painted  with  that  colour.  The  body  is  covered  with  long 
silvery-white  hair,  and  the  tail  is  of  a  shining  dark  chest- 
nut, sometimes  almost  black. 

MICROCE'BTJS,  M.  Geoffrey *8  name  for  a  form  among 
the  Ltmuridee  ;  Lemur  (Gralago)  Gtdneemis,  Locality, — 
The  river  Amazon ;  Para. 

MICRODA'CTYLUS.    [Qariama.] 

MICROGLOSSUS.    [Psittacid;e.] 

MICROMETER,  the  term  generally  applied  to  contriv- 
ances for  measuring  small  spaces  or  angles  with  great  accu- 
racy or  convenience. 

The  word  is  not  applied  to  some  artifices  for  subdividing 
the  graduations  of  an  astronomical  instrument  (for  these 
see  Vbrnikr),  nor  when  a  magnified  portion  of  a  subsidiary 
arc  is  used,  which  may  be  best  considered  under  the  head 
of  Sbctor,  Zenith  Sector,  though  they  come  properly 
under  the  definition.  We  shall  follow  the  usual  meaning 
of  tbe  term. 

1.  JVire  Micrometer, — ^When  the  rays  from  any  bright 
object  fiill  upon  a  convex  lens,  an  inverted  image  of  the 
object  is  fbrmed,  which  may  be  viewed  by  the  eye-piece  as 
if  it  were  a  material  body.  If  a  fine  wire  or  spider's  web  be 
stretched  across  the  telescope  tube  at  the  place  where  the 
image  is  fbrmed.  this  too  will  be  seen  distinctly  through 
the  eye-piece.  Instead  of  fixing  the  wire  to  the  telescope 
tnbe,  it  is  stretched  across  a  sliding-piece,  which  is  moved 
by  a  screw  perpendicularly  to  the  length  of  the  telescope, 
and  can  thus  be  made  to  measure  the  ima^e  in  terms  of  the 
revolutions  and  parts  of  the  screw.  The  bead  of  the  screw 
is  divided,  and  there  is  an  index  by  which  the  parts  are  read 
off.  A  httle  tongue  passing  over  the  notches  of  a  plate 
notes  the  whole  number  of  revolutions. 

Ad  English  gentleman  named  Grascoigne  seems  first  to 
have  applied  this  principle  to  practice,  bat  he  unfortunately 
lost  his  life  in  the  great  civil  war ;  and  though  his  telescope 
UVi  into  Townley*s  hands,  and  was  used  by  him,  the  con- 
fttmction  does  not  seem  to  have  been   generally  known 
until  it  was  re-invented  by  Auzout.      Different  improve- 
ments were  gradually  made  nearly  up  to  the  present  time. 
Tbe  plate  carrying  the  wire  is  drawn  by  the  screw,  and  held 
back,  by  springs,  which  prevent  any  lost  time.    A  microme- 
ter of  this  kind  is  now  generally  applied  to  circles,  transits, 
and    tbeodolets,  in  addition  to  the  fixed  wires,  which  of 
course  are  always  necessary.    There  are  two  verifications : 
first,  the  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  revolution  of  the  screw ; 
&iid  secondly,  determining  the  reading  of  the  screw-head 
when  the  moveable  wire  coincides  with  the  fixed  wire.     In 
a  circle  or  theodolet  the  micrometer  wire  is  placed  upon  a 
sharp  distant  object,  and  the  divided  limb  read  off.    The 
«crew  is  turned  through  several  revolutions,  and  the  object 
is  iLgain  bisected  by  moving  the  whole  instrument  by  its 
tangent  screw,  and   the  divided  limb  read  off  a  second 
time.     We  have  then  the  samo  angle  measured  in  revo- 
lufions  of  the  screw  and  in   the  divisions  of  the  instru- 
inent,  and  by  a  simple  proportion  have  the  value  of  a  revo- 


lution and  of  a  part.  With  a  transit,  the  passage  of  PolarU 
over  the  micrometer  wire  is  observed  after  successive  re- 
volutions of  the  screw.  The  angular  motion  of  Polaris  for 
the  intervals  is  computed  from  the  polar  distance,  and  thus 
the  value  in  arc  obtained  for  a  revolution  of  the  screw.  To 
determine  the  zero  position  of  the  micrometer  wire,  the 
moveable  wire  is  brought  to  touch  the  fixed  wire,  first  on  one 
side,  and  then  on  the  other,  and  the  screw-head  read  off 
each  time.  The  mean  of  the  two  readings  will  be  that  when 
the  two  wires  are  exactly  superimposed. 

The  position  wire  micrometer  has  lately  come  very  much 
into  use  for  observations  of  double  stars,  and  is  the  wire 
micrometer  proper  for  equatorials.  In  this  construction 
there  are  two  wires  parallel  to  each  other,  each  moveable  by 
its  own  screw :  the  whole  apparatus  can  also  be  turned 
round  in  the  plane  of  the  wires,  so  as  to  place  the  wires 
in  any  direction,  the  angle  round  which  it  is  turned  being 
read  off  by  two  verniers  upon  a  small  circle  called  the  po- 
sition circle.  In  measuring  a  double  star  the  wires  are 
brought  near  each  other,  and  the  apparatus  turned  round 
until  the  two  stars  are  either  threaded  on  one  of  the  wires, 
or,  being  placed  between  them,  are  judged  to  lie  in  the 
same  direction.  The  division  of  the  micrometer  circle  is 
then  read  off,  and  the  observation  in  position  is  made.  Now, 
by  the  divided  circle  of  the  micrometer  turn  the  apparatus 
round  90^  and  the  wires  will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
joining  the  two  stars.  By  moving  the  equatorial,  place  one 
wire  A  on  one  of  the  stars,  and  place  the  other  wire  B . 
by  its  screw,  on  the  second  star.  Kead  off  the  screw-head 
of  B,  and  then  place  A  on  the  second  star  by  moving  the 
equatorial,  and  B  on  the  first  by  moving  its  screw,  and  read 
off  the  revolutions  and  parts  of  B.  The  difference  of  the 
two  readings  of  B  will  give,  in  revolutions  and  parts  of  the 
screw,  twice  the  angle  between  the  two  stars.  The  pro- 
cess may  be  repeated,  keeping  B  fixed  and  moving  A. 
Before  or  after  a  series  of  observations  the  zero  or  index 
error  of  the  position  circle  should  be  ascertained.  Place 
the  instrument  nearly  in  the  meridian,  and  make  a  star 
run  along  one  of  the  wires  from  end  to  end.  Read  and  note 
the  position  circle,  which  should  mark  90®  and  270^  and 
the  difference  firom  this  is  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  all 
the  angles  of  position  observed  during  the  evening.  The 
value  of  a  revolution  of  the  screw  may  be  determined  by 
separating  the  two  wires  a  given  number  of  re%'olution8, 
and  observing  a  series  of  transits  of  known  stars  over  them. 
As  large  equatorials  are  always  carried  by  a  clock  move- 
ment, we  should  recommend  fixing  the  position  micrometer 
upon  a  slipping'^iece,  by  which  a  small  motion  up  or  down 
or  to  the  right  or  left  can  be  given  to  the  wires  without 
meddling  with  the  clock  or  the  equatorial.  With  this  ap- 
paratus the  measurement  of  double  stars  is  perfectly  easy. 
The  wire  micrometer  requires  illumination  lor  seeing  the 
wires,  and  the  light  thus  admitted  often  obliterates  faint 
and  ill-defined  objects.  For  a  description  of  the  position 
micrometer  and  its  application  to  the  measurement  of 
double  stars,  see  De  Morgan  *8  Companion  to  Maps  qfthe 
Stars,  Appendix, 

The  micrometer  microscope,  for  reading  off  the  divisions 
of  graduated  circles,  depenas  upon  the  same  principle  as 
the  wire  micrometer.  An  enlarged  image  of  the  divisions 
of  the  limb  of  the  circle  is  formed,  and  this  image  is  measured 
by  the  revolutions  and  parts  of  a  screw.    [Circle.] 

2.  The  divided  object-glass  micrometer  and  heliometer. 
If  an  object-glass  be  cut  across  so  as  to  form  two  semicircles, 
and  the  semilenses  be  separated  by  sliding  one  beyond  the 
other,  each  portion  will  form  its  proper  image,  and  these 
will  retreat  from  each  other  as  the  semilenses  are  moved 
The  semilenses  are  mounted  on  slides,  and  the  quantity  of 
separation  read  off  upon  a  scale.  In  Bessel's  heliometer, 
the  most  magnificent  and  most  perfect  instrument  of  this 
class,  the  focal  length  of  the  obiect-glass  is  eight  French 
feet,  and  the  aperture  nearly  six  Frencn  inches.  Adescrip* 
tion  and  plate  will  be  found  in  the  Astronomische  No- 
chrichten.  No.  189.  The  only  objection  which  can  be  made 
to  this  species  of  micrometer,  besides  the  extreme  diflSculty 
of  constructing  it,  is,  that  stars  are  not  seen  so  round  and 
well  defined  as  in  an  entire  object-glass.  Bessel's  measures 
of  double  stars  are  however,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  most 
accurate  that  have  yet  been  made.  Suppose  a  double  star 
is  to  be  measured  with  the  heliometer :  the  whole  of  the 
object  end  is  turned  round,  until  four  stars  appear  in  a  right 
line,  and  the  semilenses  are  separated  until  the  stars  appear 
to  be  exactly  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  when 
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tiia  scale  it  read  off.  The  gemflentes  ore  then  fthifted  in  a 
contrary  direction,  sliding  Uie  two  images  over  each  other, 
until  they  again  appear  to  lie  at  equal  distances,  and  the 
scale  h  again  read  olf.  The  separation  of  the  scale  is  four 
times  the  angular  distance  between  the  stars.  There  is  a 
position  circle,  on  whirh  the  direction  of  the  stars  is  read 
off.  In  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  sun.  planets,  &c.,  the 
two  images  are  made  to  touch  on  opposite  sides ;  and  in  ob- 
servations of  Halley*8  comet  it  was  made  to  coincide  with 
the  neighbouring  stars.  The  divided  object-glass  microme- 
ter is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  heliometer ;  a  cap  con- 
taining the  divided  lenses  is  placed  over  the  object-glass  of 
the  telescope.  A  similar  micrometer  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  one  of  the  lenses  of  an  eye-piece ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that,  with  large  telescopes,  this  micrometer  may 
be  of  considerable  use  in  measuring  small  angles.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  colour  in  the  imagen,  but  not  at  the  point 
of  contact.  Micrometers  of  this  class  require  no  illumina- 
tion. 

3.  Reticulei  ond  circular  micrometer.  The  micrometers 
hitherto  described  are  applied  to  the  accurate  measures  of 
small  angles;  the  present  class,  though  very  useful  in  cer- 
tain cases,  are  of  much  lower  pretensions.  The  reticule, 
pr  diaphragm,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  any  fixed  ar- 
rangement of  wires  or  bars  which  can  be  applied  to  a 
telescope  for  the  purpose  of  measurement.  They  are  chiefly 
used  when  an  object  will  not  admit  of  illumination,  or  where 
the  astronomer  has  no  accurately  divided  instrument  at  his 
disposal,  or,  as  in  the  cose  La  Caille  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  when  the  object  in  to  fix  approximately  a  greater 
number  of  stars  than  could  be  done  in  the  same  time  with 
ordinary  instruments.  Suppose  a  cross  like  an  X  or  V  to  be 
cut  out  of  brass-plate  ana  inserted  in  the  principal  focus 
of  a  telescope  with  the  axis  of  the  letter  in  a  meridian.  A 
star  in  passing  through  the  field  is  occulted  at  its  passage 
behind  each  of  the  bars,  and  the  time  noted.  The  interval 
will  show,  by  an  easy  calculation,  how  far  it  passes  from  the 
veriex ;  and  the  mean  of  the  times,  the  moment  when  it 
passes  the  axis  of  the  diaphragm.  If  the  true  position  of 
any  one  star  so  passing  is  known  fVom  any  other  source,  all 
the  other  stars  can  be  thus  determined  differentially  with 
respect  to  it.  The  method  is  not  very  accurate,  but  may 
often  be  applied  advantageously  and  with  very  small  instru- 
mental means.  If  a  fine  wire  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
\\)Q  axis,  and  a  bright  star,  observed  with  illumination,  mode 
to  rup  along  the  wire,  the  axis  of  the  diaphragm  can  be 
set  in  a  meridian,  and  that  is  the  only  verification  neces- 
sary. The  computation  in  declination  will  be  least  if  the 
angle  between  the  bars  is  such  that  the  base  of  the  triangle 
is  equal  to  its  altitude.  This  reticule  is  very  convenient  for 
mapping,  if  placed  in  the  meridian,  or  for  cometary  ob- 
servation, if  the  telescope  is  mounted  as  an  equatorial, 
however  rudely. 

The  circular  micrometer  was  introduced,  we  believe,  by 
Olbers,  and  perfected  by  Frauenhofer  {Astron,  Nachricht^ 
iv.  22),  and  is  much  less  known  and  used  in  this  country 
than  it  descnes.  A  metal  ring  is  set  in  the  centre  of  a 
perforated  glass  plate,  and  the  outer  and  inner  edge  of  the 
ring  is  turned  true.  The  plate  is  fixed  in  the  focus  of 
a  telescope,  and  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  ring  suspended 
in  the  heavens.  The  telescope  is  pointed,  and  the  observer 
notes  the  time  when  a  star  disappears  at  the  outer  ring, 
re-appears  on  the  inner  ring,  disappears  again,  and  finally 
re-appears.  If  two  stars  l^  thus  observed,  it  is  clear  that 
when  a  mean  is  taken  of  the  disappearances  and  re-ap- 
pcarances  of  each,  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
means  will  be  the  difference  of  right  ascension  between 
the  two  stars,  and  therefore  that  if  one  be  known,  the 
oiher  is  determined."  Again,  if  the  diameter  of  the  ring 
has  been  determined,  and  the  declination  of  the  stars  nearly 
known,  the  time  of  describing  the  chord  of  the  ring  will 
give,  by  an  easy  computation,  the  distance  of  the  chord 
from  the  centre,  and  that  the  more  accurately  the  smaller  the 
chord  described.  The  sum  or  difference  of  these  two  distances 
is  the  difference  of  the  stars  in  declination.  The  computa- 
tion of  the  ^cond  star  with  its  approximate  declination  may 
be  repealed  if  the  stars  are  near  the  pole.  It  will  be  seen 
Ihat  nothing  is  required  for  the  circular  micrometer,  but  the 
power  of  fixing  the  telescope  for  a  few  minutes  until  a 
known  star  parses  the  field,  and  that  no  illumination  is 
required.  It  is  especially  the  apparatus  fur  determining  the 
place  of  a  faint  comet  or  planet,  and  in  the  liands  of 
Ulbcrs,  Harding,  and  many  oi her  German  astronomers,  has 


been  of  infinite  use  in  oometary  astronomy  and  in  tbr  dis 
covery  and  observation  of  the  small  planets.  When  iL? 
comet  has  a  large  motion,  or  when  the  iiosition  of  tlie  star 
is  so  low  as  to  require  attention  to  the  aiffere|KM  uf  refrac- 
tion, the  computation  is  a  little  more  complicat«d,  l>ot  k*- 
nerally  scarcely  any  computation  is  required,  and  the  rcMih^ 
in  right  ascension  at  least,  are  good.  The  obsenatioiu  st 
the  inner  edge  of  the  ring  are  to  be  preferred.  Wbm 
however  the  object  will  bear  illumination  and  tb«  asttv- 
nomer  possesses  a  telescope  so  mounted  that  hm  can  apply 
a  wire  micrometer  to  it,  the  results  from  this  are  iocum- 
parably  more  accurate,  and  the  reticule  above  nientioord  u 
certainly  better  for  determining  decimation.  Fraocnbofrr 
afterwards  {AMtronom,  Nach^  iv.  43)  proposed  another  rin^ 
and  reticule  micrometer.  He  cut  a  series  of  ring*  or  Um-s 
upon  apiece  of  plane  glass  which  he  placed  io  the  prinrii-^ 
focus  of  the  object-glass,  and  then  by  a  side  lamp  iUum!- 
nated  the  rings,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  field  dark.  It  *« 
evident  that  for  certain  observations  this  mioometer  vou«i 
have  great  advantages. 

There  are  many  other  micrometers,  bat  they  art  not  in 
such  general  use  as  to  demand  any  notice  here.  The  rtadrr 
will  find  them  very  fully  and  elaborately  desrnbed  in 
Pearson's  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  126  to  272  induaii-ei 

MICROPCyGON,  M.  Temminck's  name  Cir  a  genot  oi 
Scansorial  Birds  which  has  the  general  structure  of  ^tirr  ^ 
The  gape  however  is  smooth.    The  three  first  qoiUs  ot.'y 
are  graduated.    Mr.  Swainson  arranges  it  under  the  *  Bm' 
coinit,'  or  '  Barbut*,*  a  subfamily  of  his  PidtUt. 

MICRO'PTERUS,  a  name  assigned  by  MM.Quoy  ar*l 
Gaimard  to  a  genus  of  Anatidne,  remarkable  tot  tbc  sb.c:- 
ness  of  their  wings. 

Two  species  are  recorded,  viz.  MicropteruM  braekt^JemM 
(Quoy  and  Gaim.,  Oidemia  Patacham'ca,  King.  Amat  trt- 
chyptera^  Lalh^  Racehoree  of  Cook  and  Dyron.and  Sl^tn^-r- 
duck  of  King),  and  Micropterus  Fatadumicu^  Kuig.  vhir^ 
is  smaller  in  the  bodv  than  the  first,  and  is  able  to  dy. 

Descnption  qf  the  firet-named  Spea'et.-- Abo\m  k-^I- 
colour,  inclining  to  grey;  abdomen  whitish;  the  beauty- 
spot  on  the  wings  white,  at  the  bend  a  blunt  spar ;  hi  % 
yellow,  the  nail  black ;  le^  fuscous  yellow.  Leoirtb  frucs 
tip  of  the  bin  to  end  of  tail,  40  inchea;  of  bill,  3 ;  of  winjr. 
from  carpal  joint  to  apex  of  second  quill  feather,  1 1  ;  of 
tail,  5 ;  of  tarsi,  2}.    (Kmg.) 

Habits,  Food,  <ft?.— Captain  Phillip  Parker  King.  ILN , 
who  has  described  both  species,  one  in  the  ZooL  JattrmMJ^ 
and  the  second  in  the  Zool,  Proceedingt,  firat  fell  in  m%\h 
the  larger  species  at  Eagle  Bay,  beyond  Cape  San  Isidr.* 
(Point  Shut-up  of  Byron),  in  the  Strait  of  MagalfaaciM. 
'  Here,*  writes  Captain  King,  '  we  saw,  for  the  first  tune, 
that  most  remarkable  bird  the  Steamer-duck.  Bef.«xv 
steam-boats  were  in  general  use,  this  bird  was  deDOuinatcid. 
from  its  swiftness  in  skimming  over  the  surfisos  of  ike 
water,  the  '  racehorse,*  a  name  which  occurs  frequently  in 
Cook's,  Byron's,  and  other  voyages.  It  it  a  gigantic  duck« 
the  largest  I  have  mot  with.  It  has  the  tobated  bind  toe, 
legs  pluced  far  backwards,  and  other  cbaracteristica  of  tb« 
oceanic  ducks.  The  principal  peculiarity  of  this  bird  i*  i&« 
shortness  and  remarkably  small  sixo  of  the  wings^  w!ucK 
not  having  sufficient  power  to  raise  the  body,  serve  oolj  t^ 
propel  it  along,  rather  than  through  the  water,  and  are 
used  like  the  paddles  of  a  steam- vesseL  AMed  by  ihmm 
and  its  strong  broad-webbed  feet,  it  moves  with  aatontshinf 
velocity.  It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  state  li* 
speed  at  fVom  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  prro* 
har  form  of  the  win^  and  the  short  rigid  featbera  «h»-b 
cover  it,  together  with  the  power  this  bird  possccMa  cf 
remaining  a  considerable  time  under  water,  coostilute  tt  a 
striking  link  between  the  genera  Anat  and  jMentxij^* 
It  has  been  noticed  by  many  former  navigaton.  The  Ur^vwi 
we  found  measured  forty  inches  fit>m  the  extremity  of  u^ 
bill  to  that  of  the  tail,  and  weighed  thirteen  pounds ;  bet 
Captain  Cook  mentions,  in  his  second  voyage,  that 
weight  of  one  was  twenty-nine  pounds.  It  it  very  dii" 
to  kill  them,  on  account  of  their  wariness  and  thick 
feathers,  which  is  impenetrable  by  anything  smaller 
swan-shot  The  flavour  of  their  flesh  is  so  strong 
fishy,  that  at  first  we  killed  them  solely  for  sp«ci 
Five  or  six  months  however  on  salt  provisions  taught  ib*=.j 
to  think  such  food  palatable,  and  the  seamen  never  UmM.  mu 
opportunity  of  eating  them.  I  have  preferred  these  dock* 
to  salt  beef,  but  more  as  a  preventive  against  icurvy  thaa 
from  liking  their  taste.     I  am  averse  to  altering  nmmca. 
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ptKieii\arly  in  natural  history,  without  very  good  reason ; 
out  in  this  case  I  do  think  tlie  name  of  **  steamer  "  much 
more  appropriate  and  descriptive  of  the  swift  paddling 
motion  of  these  hirds  than  that  of  "  race-horse.'*  1  believe, 
too,  the  name  of  "steamer"  is  now  generally  given  to  it  by 
those  who  have  visited  these  regions.' 

The  same  author  informs  us  that  Pecten  vitreui,  whose 
shell  IS  found  attached  to  the  leaves  of  Fucus  giganteus, 
together  with  other  MolUisea,  is  the  food  of  the  steamer- 
ducks  if.  braehjfptertu  and  M.  PaUMchonicug. 

{NarraHve  ^ihe  Surveying  Voyages  o/H,  Af.  S,  Adven- 
ture and  BeasUt  toL  i.) 


Ba0e-lK)ne»or8tMuner>dQck  (Mieropterni  hraehjptenu). 

Mieropterus  comes  very  near  to  Microptera,  Graven- 
horst's  name  (br  a  genus  of  coleonterous  insects,  and  to 
Microptkre  of  Lac^pede,  who  uses  the  term  to  designate  a 
genus  of  Acanthopterygious  fishes. 

MrCROPUS.  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  the  first  genus 
of  his  Brachvpodinv,  the  first  subfamily  of  the  Merulida^ 
according  to  bis  arrangement.    [Mkrulidx.] 
.    Example,  Micropue  chalcocephalus ;  loroi  chalcocephalue, 
Temm. 

Description. — Male. — ^The  whole  head  covered  with  a 
sort  of  hood  of  metallic  black  with  violet  reflections;  the 
neck,  the  shoulders,  the  hack,  and  wings  dull  gray  or  lead 
colonr ;  breast  deep  gray,which  becomes  brighter  on  the  other 
lower  parts  of  the  hody ;  wings  black,  but  the  secondaries 
gray,  bordered  with  whitish  on  the  exterior  barbs;  tail 
gray,  with  a  transverse  black  bahd,  and  terminated  with  a 
broad  white  border.  Length  six  inches  four  lines.  Female  : 
less  lively  in  colour. 

Locality,  Java,  where  Van  Hasselt  found  it  in  the  wild 
ami  woodv  district  of  Bantam. 


Mlonpot  clialcocephnlus(roiile). 
P.  C,  No.  934. 


MICROSCXDPE,  the  name  of  an  instrument  for  enabling 
the  eye  to  see  distinctly  objects  which  are  placed  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  it,  or  to  see  magnified  images  of  small 
objects,  and  therefore  to  see  smaller  objecU  than  would 
otherwise  be  visible.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  two 
Greek  words,  expressing  this  property,  /wrp^,  smaU,  and 
<r«oirffM,  to  see. 

So  little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  microscope 
and  so  certain  is  it  that  the  magnifying  power  of  lenses 
must  have  been  discovered  as  soon  as  lenses  were  made, 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  hazarding  any  doubtful  specula- 
tions  on  the  question  of  discovery.  We  shall  proceed  there- 
fore at  once  to  describe  the  simplest  forms  of  microscopes, 
to  explain  their  later  and  more  important  improvements,  and 
finally  to  exhibit  the  instrument  in  itsrrosent  perfect  state. 

In  doing  this  we  shall  assume  that  the  reader  is  familiar 
with  the  information  contained  in  the  articles  Light, 
Lens,  Achromatic.  Aberration,  and  the  other  subdin- 
sions  of  the  science  of  Optics  which  are  treated  of  in  this  work. 

The  use  of  the  term  magnifying  has  led  many  into  a  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  the  effect  produced  by  convex 
lenses.  It  is  not  always  understood  that  the  so-called  mag- 
nifying power  of  a  lens  applied  to  the  eye,  as  in  a  micro- 
scope, is  derived  from  its  enabling  the  eye  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  its  object  than  would  otherwise  be  compatible  with 
distinct  vision.  The  common  occunrence  of  walking  across 
the  street  to  read  a  bill  is  in  fact  magnifying  the  bill  by 
approach ;  and  the  observer,  at  every  step  he  takes,  makes 
a  change  in  the  optical  arrangement  of  his  eye,  to  adapt  it 
to  the  lessening  distance  between  himself  and  the  object  of 
his  inquiry.*  This  power  of  spontaneous  adjustment  is  so 
unconsciously  exerted,  that  unless  the  attention  be  called 
to  it  by  circumstances,  we  are  totally  unawaro  of  its  exer- 
cise. 

In  the  case  just  mentioned  the  bill  would  be  read  with 
eyes  in  a  very  different  state  of  adjustment  from  that  in 
which  it  was  discovered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
but  no  conviction  of  this  fact  would  be  impressed  upon  the 
mind.  If  however  the  supposed  individual  should  perceive 
on  some  part  of  the  paper  a  small  speck,  which  he  suspects 
to  be  a  minute  insect,  and  if  ho  should  attempt  a  very  close 
approach  of  his  eye  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  his  suspi- 
cion, be  would  presently  find  tnat  the  power  of  natural  adjust- 
ment has  a  limit ;  for  when  his  eye  has  arrived  within  about 
ten  inches,  he  will  discover  that  a  further  approach  produces 
only  confusion.  But  if,  as  he  continues  to  approach,  he 
were  to  place  before  his  eye  a  series  of  properly  arranged 
convex  lenseft  he  would  see  the  obiect  gradually  and  dis- 
tinctly increase  in  apparent  size  by  the  mere  continuance  of 
the  operation  of  approaching.    Yet  the  glasses  applied  to 


the  eye  during  the  approach  from  ten  inches  to  one  inch, 
would  have  done  nothing  more  than  had  been  previously 
done  by  the  eye  itself  during  the  approach  from  fifty  feet  to 
one  ibot.  In  both  cases  the  magnifying  is  effected  really 
by  the  approach,  the  lenses  merely  rendering  the  latter  pe- 
riods of  tne  approach  compatible  with  distinct  vision. 

A  verv  striking  proof  of  this  statement  may  be  obtained 
by  the  rollowing  simple  and  instructive  experiment.  Take 
any  minute  object,  a  very  small  insect  for  instance,  held  on 
a  pin  or  gummed  to  a  slip  of  glass ;  then  present  it  to  a 
strong  light,  and  look  at  it  through  the  finest  needle-hole  in  a 
blackened  card  placed  about  an  inch  before  it  The  insect 
will  appear  quite  distinct,  and  about  ten  times  larger  than 
its  usual  sise.  Then  suddenly  withdraw  the  card  without 
disturbing  the  object,  which  will  instantly  become  indistinct 
and  nearly  invisible.  The  reason  is,  that  the  naked  eye 
cannot  see  at  so  small  a  distance  as  one  inch.  But  the  card 
with  the  hole  having  enabled  the  eye  to  approach  within  an 
inch,  and  to  see  distinctly  at  that  distance,  is  thus  proved 
to  be  as  decidedly  a  magnifying  instrument  as  any  lens  or 
combination  of  lenses. 

This  description  of  magnifying  power  does  not  applr  to 
such  instruments  as  the  solar  or  gas  microscope,  by  which 
we  look  not  at  the  object  itself,  but  at  its  shadow  or  picture 
on  the  wall ;  and  the  description  will  require  some  modifi- 
cation in  treating  of  the  compound  microsoope,  where,  as  in 
the  telescope,  an  image  or  picture  is  formed  by  one  lens, 
that  image  or  picture  being  viewed  as  an  original  object  by 
another  lens. 

It  is  nevertheless  so  important  to  obtain  a  clear  notioii 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  effect  produced  by  a  lens  ap- 
plied to  the  eye,  that  we  will  adduce  the  instance  of  spectacles 
to  render  the  point  more  familiar.    If  the  person  who  has 
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a  bUl  b^dboMi  ag«d.  th«  limit  to  the  poww of  i^jwitinenl 
would  have  boon  diioorscod  at  a  gMttr  distanoe,  and  with- 
out to  Mf  ore  a  tost  aa  tko  sttppowd  ioMot  Thoo]reaoftho 
^ty  aged  geneiaUy  loae  tha  power  of  adjoatment  at  a  dia- 
taace  of  thirty  or  ibrty  inchae  instead  of  ten»  and  the  ipee- 
tacles  worn  in  comeqnenoe  are  as  much  magniiying  glaasea 
to  them  at  the  lenses  employed  by  younger  eyes  U  examine 
the  moat  minute  ol^eots.  Bpeotacles  are  magnifying  glasses 
to  the  aged  beeause  they  enable  sueh  persons  to  see  as 
dosely  to  their  objeeu  as  the  yomg,  and  theietee  to  see 
the  objeets  larger  than  they  oeuld  themselves  otherwise  see 
them,  but  not  larger  than  they  are  seen  by  the  unassisted 
younger  eyob 

In  saying  that  an  object  appears  larger  at  oae  tim^  or  to 
one  person,  than  another,  it  is  neoessary  to  ^uard  against 
misconception.  By  the  apparent  sixe  of  an  otiject  we  mean 
the  angle  it  subtends  at  the  eye,  or  the  angle  formed  b/ 
two  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  eye  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  objeel.  In /5^«  1,  the  lines  AS  and  BB  drawn 


from  the  arrow  to  the  eye  form  ^e  angle  ABB,  which, 
when  the  anffle  is  small,  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  angle 
C  E  D  formea  by  lines  drawn  ftx>m  a  similar  arrow  at  twice  the 
distance.  The  arrow  AB  will  therefore  appear  nearly  twice 
as  long  as  C  D,  being  seen  under  twice  the  ansle,  ana  in  the 
same  proportion  for  any  greater  or  lesser  diderenee  in  dis- 
tance. The  anffle  in  question  is  calhed  the  angle  of  tision,or 
the  Tisual  angik 

The  angle  of  vision  must  however  not  be  eonfomtded 
with  the  anele  of  the  pencil  of  light  by  which  an  object  is 
seen,  and  which  is  explained  in  ftgwre  9.    Here  we  have 


drawn  two  arrows  plaeed  in  lelation  to  the  eye  as  before, 
and  from  the  centre  of  each  have  drawn  lines  exhibiting 
the  quantity  of  light  whioh  eaeh  point  wiU  send  into  the 
eye  at  the  resoeetive  distaoeea 

Now  if  E  F  lepresent  the  diameter  of  the  pnpU,  the  aa- 
gls  EAF  shews  the  siaeof  the  oeneei  peneil of  tight  which 
enters  the  mo  from  the  point  A^  and  m  Uha  numner  the 
angle  E  B  F  is  that  of  14e  pencil  emanatinc  foem  B,  aftd 
entering  the  eye.  Then,  since  E AF  is  4»uhle  E  B F»  it  is 
evident  that  A  is  seen  by  four  tisMs  the  quantity  of  U^ 
which  Qomld  be  received  from  an  equally  ilHiasinated  powt 
at  B ;  so  that  the  nearer  body  would  appear  bnghter  if  it 
did  not  appear  larger ;  but  as  its  apoarent  area  is  inereassd 
four  tinie%  as  well  as  its  Hght,  no  di&renee  i*  this  respect 
is  dtscoverod.  But  if  we  eouki  find  means  to  send  into  the 
eye  a  larger  pencil  of  light,  as  for  instanee  that  shown  by 
the  lines  G  A  H,  without  increasing  the  appareni  sise  in 
the  same  proportion,  it  is  evident  that  we  shoald  obtain  a 
benefit  totally  distinct  from  that  of  incrtassd  magnitude, 
and  one  which  is  in  some  cases  of  even  more  importanee 
than  sise  in  developing  the  structure  of  what  we  wish  to 
examine.  This,  it  will  be  hereafter  shown»  is  seosetimes 
done ;  for  the  present*  we  wish  merdy  te  explain  eleady 
the  distittotion  between  apparent  magnitador  or  the  angle 
under  which  the  objeot  is  seen,  and  appaient  bMhtness,  or 
the  angle  of  the  pencil  of  light  by  whieh  each  oi  ita  points 
is  seen,  and  with  these  explanalaona  we  shall  oentinue  to 
employ  the  common  expressions  magnifying  glaia  and 


nify  ing  power. 

The  maenifying  power  of  a  single  lens  depends  upon  ita 
foeal  lenglJb,  ifae  object  being  in  faet  placed  nearly  in  its 
pnnoipal  foeus,  or  so  that  l^  light  which  divwges  from 


each  point  may,  after  refaction  by  the  lens,  pcoeaed  m  »*- 
rallel  linei  to  the  eye,  or  aa  nearly  so  as  is  requisite  foe  die- 
tinot  vision.    In  fig-  3,  A  B  is  a  double  convex  le&a,  near 


which  is  a  small  arrow  to  represent  the  object  nndtr  ex- 
amination, and  the  cones  drawn  from  its  extremit«ee  sr» 
portions  of  the  rays  of  light  diverging  from  those  pocnu  afi«i 
falling  upon  the  lens.  These  rays,  if  sufiered  to  fkll  at  once 
upon  the  pupil,  would  be  too  divergent  to  permit  their  b«fxic 
brought  to  a  fbcns  upon  the  retina  by  the  optical  anrnng*- 
ments  of  the  eye.  But  being  Irst  passed  thsea^  the  Irb^ 
they  are  bent  into  nearly  parallel  lines,  or  into  uom  divcr^;- 
ing  from  some  points  within  the  limits  of  distinet  vissoo,  «s 
flrom  G  and  IX  Thus  altered,  the  eye  reeslvaa  thea  m- 
cisely  as  if  they  emanated  fitMn  a  larj;er  arrow  ptecm  «c 
C  D,  which  we  may  supoose  to  be  ten  tnehes  from  the  c^c, 
and  then  the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  imagine  rr 
arrow  is  called  the  magnifying  power  of  the  Icna  in  qoes 
tion. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that  two  wr* 
sons  whose  eyes  diAnred  as  to  the  distance  at  which  orr 
obtained  distinct  vision,  wcmld  give  dilforent  rrenjn  as  t'l 
the  magnifying  power  of  a  lens.  To  one  who  cna  see  dis- 
tinctly with  the  naked  eve  at  a  distance  of  five  iocbes,  the 
magnifying  power  would  seem  and  would  indeed  be  oni. 
half  what  we  have  assumed.  Sueh  instances  are  bdwe^^r 
rare;  the  focal  length  of  the  eye  usually  ranges  from  u\  t  • 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches,  se  that  the  dittsaee  w*  fir^t  As- 
sumed ef  tea  inches  is  very  near  the  true  averaM  aM  m  a 
convenient  number,  inasmuch  as  a  cipher  added  to  iha  tie- 


nominator  of  the  fraction  which  expresses  the  fbeai 
of  a  lens  gives  its  magnifying  power.    Thus  a  Wna  wfc 
focal  length  ia  one- sixteenth  of  an  inch  is  said  lo  i 
160  timea. 

When  the  fbcal  length  of  a  lens  is  very  small  it  is  i 
to  measure  accurately  the  distance  between  its  esaUa  ^aA 
its  object.  In  such  cases  the  best  way  to  obtain  tha  fceai 
length  for  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  rays  ia  ta  view  the 
image  of  some  distant  object  formed  by  the  Wna  in  otaeaaiH« 
through  another  lens  of  one  inch  solar  focal  length*  kecyMs^ 
both  eyes  open  and  comparing  the  image  preseoted  thiwi^i 
the  two  lenses  with  that  of  the  naked  eye.  Tha  miniusMsii 
between  the  two  images  so  seen  will  be  the  fbeal  isactb  m- 
quired.  Thus  if  the  image  seen  by  the  naked  efe  la  tea 
times  as  large  as  that  shown  by  the  lenses,  tha  fecsl  laatgLn 
of  the  lens  in  question  Li  one-tenth  of  an  ineh«  TWa  piaau 
<^  glass  in  a  window,  or  courses  of  brieka  in  a  waU»  apa  euc- 
venient  objects  for  this  purpose. 

In  whichever  way  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  m  aan?- 
tained,  the  rules  given  for  deducing  its  magnifyiait  yornvt 
are  not  rigorously  correct,  though  they  are  suflteietitT^  w  t^ 
all  practical  purposes,  particularly  as  the  wh^  re»ts  on  a.-. 
assumption  in  regard  to  the  focal  length  of  the  eye,  aa-i  &» 
it  does  not  in  any  way  sffect  the  actual  measoreine&t  of  t>* 
object.  To  calculate  with  great  precision  the  magnify-^ 
power  of  a  lens  with  a  given  focal  leugth  of  eye.  it  is  pern 
sary  that  the  thickness  of  the  lens  be  taken  into  the  aoev-.  . 
and  also  the  fbcal  length  of  the  eye  itself. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  a  magnifying  lena  only  - 
reference  to  its  enlargement  of  the  object,  or  the  inrreue  . 
the  angle  under  which  the  object  is  seen.  A  fbrther  s? . 
equally  important  consideration  is  tliat  of  the  number  : 
rays  or  qnantitv  of  light  by  which  every  point  of  the  tAyr*'. 
is  rendered  visible.  The  naked  eye,  as  shown  in  Jig,  2«  s^ 
mits  flrom  each  point  of  every  visible  object  acona  of  li<f.: 
having  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  for  its  base,  and  ^nat  ptf^ 
sons  are  fomiliar  with  that  Deantifbl  provision  by  vhtc^  j-. 
cases  of  excessive  brilliancy  the  puml  spontan^nialy  c«r  ■ 
tracts  to  reduce  the  cone  of  admitted  light  within  baaraft^'^t 
limits.  This  effect  b  still  frirther  pfoduoed  in  the  mx\/Kk^ 
meat  already  described^  of  looking  at  an  object  thnwis^  * 
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needle-hble  in  a  card,  which  is  equivalent  to  reducing  the 
pupil  to  the  size  of  a  needle-hole.  Seen  in  this  way  the  ob- 
ject becomes  comparatively  dark  or  obscure ;  because  each 
point  is  seen  by  means  of  a  very  small  cone  of  light,  and  a 
little  consideration  will  suffice  to  explain  the  different  effects 
produced  by  the  needle-hole  and  the  lens.  Both  change 
the  angular  value  of  the  oone  of  light  presented  to  the  eye, 
but  the  lens  changes  the  angle  by  bending  the  extreme 
rays  within  the  limits  suited  to  distinct  vision,  while  the 
n€«d]e-hole  effects  the  same  purpose  by  cutting  off  the 
rtfs  which  exceed  those  limits. 

It  has  been  shown  that  removing  a  brilliant  object  to  a 
grctter  distance  will  reduce  the  quantity  of  light  which 
etch  point  sends  into  the  eye,  as  effectually  as  viewing  it 
(hrottgh  a  needle-hole ;  and  magnifying  an  object  by  a  lens 
has  ^en  shown  to  be  the  same  thing  in  some  respects  as 
removing  it  to  a  greater  distance.  We  have  to  see  the 
magnified  picture  by  the  light  emanating  A*om  the  small 
object,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  obtain  from 
each  point  a  sufficient  quantity  of  light  to  bear  the  diffusion 
of  a  great  magnifying  power.  We  want  to  perform  an  ope- 
rilion  just  the  reverse  of  appl3ang  the  card  with  the  needle- 
hole  to  the  eye — we  want  in  some  cases  to  bring  into  the 
eye  the  largest  possible  pencil  of  light  firom  each  point  of 
the  object. 

Referring  to  fig,  3,  it  will  be  observed  that  if  the  eye 
could  aee  the  smaU  arrow  at  the  distance  there  shown  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  l^ns,  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  cones  of  light  drawn  from  its  extremities  would  enter 
the  pupil ;  whereas  we  have  supposed  that  after  being  bent 
hv  the  lens  the  whole  of  this  light  enters  the  eye  as  part  of 
the  cones  of  smaller  angle  whose  summits  are  at  C  and  D. 
These  cones  will  fhrther  explain  the  difference  between 
large  and  small  pencils  of  light ;  those  fi'om  the  small  arrow 
are  large  pencils ;  the  dotted  cones  fh)m  the  large  arrow  are 
small  pencils. 

In  assuming  that  the  whole  of  this  light  could  have  been 
suifered  to  enter  the  eye  through  the  lens  AB,  we  did  so  for 
the  sake  of  not  perplexing  the  reader  with  too  many  con- 
aidarations  at  once.  He  must  now  learn  that  so  large  a 
pencil  of  light  passing  through  a  single  lens  would  be  so  dis- 
torted by  the  spherical  figure  of  the  lens,  and  by  the  chromatic 
dispenion  of  the  glass,  as  to  produce  a  very  confused  and  im- 
perfect image.  This  confusion  may  be  greatly  diminished  by 
reducing  the  pencil;  for  instance,  by  applying  a  stop,  as 
it  is  called,  to  the  lens,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  needle-hole  applied  to  the  eye.  A  small  pencil  of  light 
may  be  thus  transmitted  through  a  single  lens  without  suf- 
fermg  from  spherical  aberration  or  chromatic  dispersion  any 
amount  of  distortion  which  will  materially  affect  the  figure 
of  the  object ;  but  this  quantity  of  light  is  insufficient  to 
bear  diffusion  over  the  magnified  picture,  which  is  therefore 
too  obecure  to  exhibit  what  we  most  desire  to  see, — those 
beautiful  and  delioete  markings  by  which  one  kind  of  or- 
f^anic  matter  is  distinguished  &om  another.  With  a  small 
aperture  these  markings  are  not  seen  at  all ;  with  a  large 
aperture  and  a  single  lens  they  exhibit  a  faint  nebulous  ap- 
pearance enveloped  in  a  chromatic  mist,  a  state  which  is  of 
course  utterly  valueless  to  the  naturalist,  and  not  even 
amusing  to  the  amateur. 

It  becomes  therefore  a  most  important  problem  to  recon- 
cile a  large  aperture  with  distinctness,  or,  as  it  is  called,  de- 
finition  ;  and  this  has  been  done  in  a  considerable  degree 
by  efl^ting  the  required  amount  of  refraction  through  two 
or  more  lenses  instead  of  one,  thus  reducing  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  refraction,  and  producing  other  effects  which 
Will  be  shortly  noticed.  This  was  first  accomplished  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  by — 

Dr,  WoUaaton's  Doublet, 

Fig.  4.  invented  by  the  celebrated  philosopher  whose 
^^^      ^     name  it  bears ;  it  consists  of  two  plano-convex 

==»'  * ■    lenses  {fig.  4)  having  their  focal  lengths  in 

^^~^^        the  proportion  of  I  to  3,  or  nearly  so,  and  placed 

^•-.^         at  a  distance  which  can  be  ascertained  best  by 

actual  experiment.    Their  plane  sides  are  placed  towards 

the  object,  and  the  lens  of  shortest  focal  length  next  the 

object. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  WoUoston  was  led  to  this  invention  by 
considering  that  the  Achromatic  Huyghenean  Eye-piece, 
vbich  will  be  hereafter  described,  would,  if  reversed,  possess 
umilar  good  properties  as  a  simple  microscope.  But  it  will 
be  evideat  wnen  the  eye-piece  is  understood,  that  the  oir- 


cumstaneet  which  render  it  achromatic  are  very  imperfectly 
applicable  to  the  simple  microscope,  and  that  the  doulJe^ 
without  a  nice  adjustment  of  the  stop,  would  be  valueless. 
Dr*  WoUaston  makes  no  allusion  to  a  stop,  nor  is  it  certain 
that  he  oontemplated  its  introduction,  although  his  illness, 
which  tenninated  &tally  soon  after  the  presentation  of  his 
paper,  may  acoount  for  the  omission. 

The  nature  of  the  corrections  which  take  place  in  the 
doublet  is  explained  in  the  annexed  diagram  {flg,  5),  where 
LOL'  is  the  object,  P  a  portion  of  the  pupil,  and  DD  the 
atop,  or  limiting  aperture. 


Now,  it  win  be  observed  that  eaeh  of  the  pencils  of  light 
lW>m  the  extremities  L  L'  of  the  object  is  rendered  excen- 
trteal  by  the  stop,  and  ef  consequence  each  passes  throuffh 
the  two  lenses  on  opposite  sides  of  thor  common  axis  OP; 
thus  eaeh  beoomes  affected  by  opposite  errors,  which  to 
some  extent  balance  and  oorrect  each  other.  To  take  the 
pencil  I^  for  instance,  which  enters  the  eye  at  RB  R  B,  it  is 
bent  to  the  right  at  the  first  lens,  and  to  the  left  at  the 
second;  and  at  each  bendine  alters  the  direction  of  the 
blue  rays  more  than  the  red,  and  moreover  as  the  blue 
rays  fall  nearer  the  margin  of  the  second  lens,  where  the 
refiraction,  being  move  powerful  than  near  the  centre,  com' 
pensates  in  some  degree  for  the  greater  fbcal  length  of  the 
second  lens,  the  blue  and  red  rays  will  emerge  very  nearly 
parallel,  and  of  oonsequence  colourless  to  the  eye.  At  the 
same  time  the  spherical  aberration  has  been  diminished  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  sido  of  the  pencil  which  passes 
one  lens  nearest  the  axis  passes  the  other  nearest  the 
margin. 

This  explanation  applies  only  to  the  pencils  near  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  object  The  central  pencil,  it  is  obvious, 
would  pass  both  lenses  symmetrically ;  the  same  portions  of 
light  occupying  nearly  the  same  relative  places  on  both  lenses. 
The  blue  light  would  enter  the  second  lens  nearer  to  iu 
axis  than  the  red,  and  being  thus  less  refracted  than  the 
red  by  the  second  lens,  a  small  amount  of  compeiisation 
would  take  place,  quite  different  in  principle  and  inferior  in 
degree  to  that  which  is  produced  in  the  excentrical  pencils. 
In  the  intermediate  spaces  the  corrections  are  still  more  im- 
perfect and  uncertain ;  and  this  explains  the  cause  of  the 
aberrations  which  must  of  necessity  exist  even  in  the  best- 
made  doublet.  It  is  however  infinitely  superior  to  a  single 
lens,  and  will  transmit  a  pencil  of  an  an^e  of  fVom  36  to 
50^  without  any  very  sensible  errors.  It  exhibits  therefi)re 
many  of  the  usual  test-objecte  in  a  very  beautiful  manner. 
The  next  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  simple  micro- 
scope bears  more  analogy  to  the  eye-piece.  This  improve^ 
ment  was  made  by  Mr.  Holland,  and  it  consists  (as  shown 
in  fig.  6)  in  substituting  two  lenses  l^r  the  first  in  the 
doublet,  and  reUining  the  stop  between 
Fig,  6.  them  and  the  third.  The  first  bending, 
being  thus  effected  by  two  lenses  mstead 
of  one,  is  accompanied  by  smaller  abernn 
tions,  whioh  are  therefore  more  completely 
balanoed  or  conected  at  the  second  bend- 
2A2 
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Ing,  in  the  oppoeito  direction,  by  the  third  lens.  This  com- 
bination, though  called  a  triplet,  is  essentially  a  doublet,  in 
which  the  anterior  lens  is  divided  into  two.  r  or  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  first  pair  of  lenses  merely  accomplishes 
what  might  have  been  done,  though  with  less  precision,  bv 
one ;  'but  the  two  lenses  of  the  doublet  are  opposed  to  each 
other ;  the  second  diminishing  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
first.  The  first  pair  of  lenses  in  the  triplet  concur  in  pro- 
ducing a  certain  amount  of  magnifying  power,  which  is 
diminished  in  quantity  and  corrected  as  to  aberration  at  the 
third  lens  by  the  change  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the 
axis  which  takes  place  in  the  pencil  between  what  is  virtu- 
ally the  first  and  second  lens.  In  this  combination  tlie  errors 
are  still  further  reduced  by  the  close  approximation  to  the 
object  which  causes  the  refractions  to  take  place  near  the 
axis.  Thus  the  transmission  of  a  still  larger  angular  pencil, 
namely  65°,  is  rendered  compatible  with  distinctness,  and  a 
more  intense  image  is  presented  to  the  eye. 

Every  increase  in  the  number  of  lenses  is  attended  with 
one  drawback,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  certain  portion 
of  light  is  lost  by  rctlection  and  absorption  each  time  that 
the  ray  enters  a  new  medium.  This  loss  bears  no  sensible 
proportion  to  tho  gain  arising  from  the  increased  aperture, 
which,  being  as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  multiplies  rapidly ; 
or  if  we  estimate  by  the  angle  of  the  admitted  pencil,  which 
is  more  easily  ascertained,  the  intensity  will  be  as  the  square 
of  twice  tho  tangent  of  half  the  angle.  To  explain  this,  let 
D  B  (Jig,  7)  represent  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  or  of  that 
part  of  it  which  is  really  employed ;  C  A 
the  perpendicular  drawn  from  its  centre, 
and  A  B,  AD,  the  extreme  rays  of  the  in- 
cident pencil  of  light  DAB.  Then  the 
diameter  being  2  C  B,  the  area  to  which 
the  intensity  of  vision  is  proportional  will 
be  (2  C  B)*,  and  C  B  is  evidently  the  tan- 
gent of  the  angle  CAB.  which  is  half  the 
angle  of  the  admitted  pencil  DAB.  Or, 
if  a  be  used  to  denote  the  angular  aper- 
ture, the  expression  for  the  intensity  is 
A  (2  tan.  i  a)',  which  increases  so  rapidly 

with  the  increase  of  a,  as  to  make  the  loss  of  light  by  reflec- 
tion and  abflOFption  of  little  consequence. 

The  combination  of  three  lenses  approaches,  as  has  been 
stated,  very  close  to  the  object ;  so  close,  indeed,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  more  than  three;  and  this  constitutes  a 
limit  to  the  improvement  of  the  simple  microeoope,  for  it  is 
called  a  simple  microscope,  although  consisting  of  three 
lenses,  and  although  a  compound  microscope  may  be  made 
of  only  three  or  even  two  lenses ;  but  the  different  arrange- 
ment which  gives  rise  to  the  term  compound  will  be  better 
understood  when  that  instrument  is  explained. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  simple  microscope  and 
its  appendages,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  such  other  points 
in  reference  to  the  form  and  materials  of  lenses  as  are  most 
likely  to  be  mteresting. 

A  very  usefVil  form  of  lens  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton,  and  called  by  him  the  Periscopic  lens.  It  consisted  of 
two  hemispherical  lenses,  cemented  together  bv  their  plane 
faces,  having  a  stop  between  them  to  limit  the  aperture. 
A  similar  proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  Cod- 
dington,  who  however  executed  the  project 
in  a  better  manner,  by  cutting  a  groove  in 
a  whole  sphere,  and  filling  the  groove  with 
opaque  matter.  His  lens,  which  is  the 
well-known  Coddington  lens,  is  shown  in 
Jig.  8.  It  gives  a  larffe  field  of  view,  which 
is  equally  good  in  all  directions,  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  pencils  A  A'  and  BB' 
pass  through  under  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Its  spherical  form  has  the 
further  advantage  of  rendering  the  position 
in  which  it  is  held  of  comparatively  little 
ooniequence.  It  is  therefore  very  conve- 
nient as  a  hand-lens,  but  its  definition  is  of 
course  not  so  good  as  that  of  a  well-made 
doublet  or  achromatic  lens. 

Another  very  uaefiil  form  of  doublet  was 
proposed  by  (Sir  John  Herschel,  chiefly 
like  the  Coddington  lens,  for  the  sake  of  a 
wide  field,  and  chiefly  to  be  used  in  the 
hand.  It  is  shown  in  Jig.  9 :  it  consists  of 
a  double  oonvex  or  eroesed  lens,  having 
the  radii  of  curvmture  as  1  to  6,  and  of  a 


plane  concave  lens  whose  focal  length  b  to  tint  eC  tW 
convex  lens  as  13  to  6. 


Fig.  9. 


Various,  indeed  innumerable,  other  forms  and  eomlMii*- 
tions  of  lenses  have  been  projected,  some  displayins  morb 
ingenuity,  but  few  of  any  practical  use.  In  the  Cais^MypUv 
lenses  the  light  emerges  at  right  angles  from  its  eolanzuc 
direction,  being  reflected  from  a  surface  cut  at  an  angle  U 
45  degrees  to  the  axes  of  the  curved  surfaces. 

It  was  at  one  time  hoped,  as  the  precious  stones  are  man 
refractive  than  glass,  and  as  the  increased  refractive  posvw 
is  unaccompanied  by  a  correspondent  increase  in  chronatte 
dispersion,  that  they  would  furnish  valuable  materiiUs  for 
lenses,  inasmuch  as  the  refractions  would  be  aooompUshrd 
by  shallower  curves,  and  conseouently  with  diminished 
,  spherical  aberration.  But  these  hopes  were  disappointed : 
everything  that  ingenuity  and  perseverance  could  ftocoea- 
plish  was  tried  by  Mr.  Varley  and  Mr.  Pritebard,  under  the 
patronage  of  Dr.  Goring.  It  appeared  however  that  the 
great  reflective  power,  the  doubly-refracting  property,  the 
colour,  and  the  heterogeneous  structure  of  tl^  |ewc^  which 
were  tried,  much  more  than  counterbalanced  the  bcoeiis 
arising  from  their  greater  refractive  power,  and  left  no 
doubt  of  the  superiority  of  skilfullv  made  glass  dooblcis  and 
triplets.  The  idea  is  nu\?.  in  feet,  abandoned;  and  thi 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  attempts  at  cocistnaetiaf 
fluid  lenses,  and  to  the  projects  for  giving  to  glsae  oUmt 
than  spherical  surfaces,— none  of  whidi  ha\e  come  into  ex- 
tensive use. 

By  the  term  simple  microscope  is  meant  one  in  mhkh  the 
object  is  viewed  directly  through  a  lens  or  combinatioo  of 
lenses,  just  as  we  have  suppos^  an  arrow  or  an  insect  to 
be  viewed  through  a  glass  held  in  the  hand.  When  how- 
ever the  magnifying  power  of  the  glass  is  considermhlc,  us 
other  words,  when  its  focal  length  is  very  short,  and  lU  pro- 
per distance  from  its  object  of  consequenoe  equally  short,  it 
requires  to  be  placed  at  that  proper  disUnoe  with  ^pmu 
precision :  it  cannot  therefore  be  held  with  suflScieot  ttee«- 
racy  and  steadiness  bv  the  unassisted  hand,  bat  oiiist  bt 
mounted  in  a  frame  having  a  rack  or  screw  lo  loic  a 
towards  or  from  another  frame  or  stage  which  holds  the 
object  It  is  tlien  called  a  microscope,  and  it  is  fUmahed. 
according  to  circumstances,  with  lenses  and  minocs  u 
collect  and  reflect  the  light  upon  the  object,  and  with  other 
conveniences  which  will  now  be  described. 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  a  stand  for  a  simple  microeoo^ 
is  shown  in  Jig,  10,  where  A  is  a  brass  piUar  acrewed  to  a 


Fig.  10. 


tripod  bate;  B  is  a  brood  stage  lor  the  objecti» 
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the  stem  by  screws,  whose  milled  heads  are  at  0.  By 
means  of  the  large  milled  head  D.  a  triangular  bar,  having 
a  rack,  is  elevated  out  of  the  stem  A,  carrying  the  lens- 
holder  E,  which  has  a  horizontal  movement  m  one  di- 
rection, br  means  of  a  rack  worked  by  the  milled  head  F, 
and  in  the  other  direction  by  turning  on  a  circular  pin. 
A  eoncare  mirror  G  reflects  the  light  upwards  through 
the  bole  in  the  stage,  and  a  lens  may  be  attached  to  the 
stage  lor  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  an  opaque  object, 
in  the  same  wav  that  the  forceps  H  for  holding  such  ob- 
iects  is  attached.  This  microscope  is  peculiarly  adapted, 
by  its  broad  stage  and  its  general  steadiness,  for  dissecting ; 
and  it  is  rendered  more  convenient  ibr  this  purpose  bv 
placing  it  between  two  inclined  planes  of  mahogany,  which 
support  the  arms  and  elevate  the  wrists  to  the  level  of  the 
sti^e.  This  apparatus  is  called  the  dissecting  rest.  When 
disaeeting  is  not  a  primary  object,  a  joint  may  be  made  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  stem  A^  to  allow  the  whole  to  take  an 
inclined  position ;  and  then  the  spring  clips  shown  upon 
the  stage  are  useftil  to  retain  the  obiect  in  its  place.  Nume- 
rooa  convenient  appendages  may  be  made  to  accompany 
such  microscopes,  wnich  it  will  be  impossible  to  mention  in 
detail :  the  most  useful  are  Mr.  Yarley's  capillary  cases  for 
containing  animalculsD  in  water,  and  parts  of  aquatic  plants ; 
also  his  tubes  for  obtaining  and  separating  such  objects, 
and  his  pbial  and  phial-holder  for  preserving  and  exhibiting 
small  living  specimens  of  the  Chara,  Nitella,  and  other 
similar  plants,  and  observing  their  circulation.  The  phial- 
microscope  affords  facilities  for  observing  the  operations  of 
minute  v^etable  and  animal  life,  which  will  probably  lead 
to  the  most  interesting  discoveries.  The  recent  volumes  of 
the  T^nsaciions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  contain  an  immense 
mass  of  information  of  this  sort,  and  to  these  we  refer  the 
reader. 

The  mode  of  illuminating  objects  is  pne  on  which  we 
most  give  some  further  information,  for  the  manner  in 
which  an  object  is  lighted  is  second  in  importance  only  to 
the  excellence  of  the  glass  through  which  it  is  seen.  In 
investigating  any  new  or  unknown  specimen,  it  should  be 
viewed  in  turns  by  every  description  of  light,  direct  and 
obliqae,  as  a  transparent  object  and  as  an  opaque  object, 
with  atrong  and  with  faint  light,  with  large  angular  pencils 
and  with  small  angular  pencils  thrown  in  all  possible  direo- 
tiona.  Svery  change  will  probably  develop  some  new  fact 
in  reference  to  the  strocture  of  the  object,  which  should 
itself  be  varied  in  the  mode  of  mounting  in  every  possible 
wmy.  It  should  be  seen  both  wet  and  dry,  and  immersed 
in  fluids  of  various  qualities  and  densities,  such  as  water, 
aleohol,  ofl,  and  Canada  balsam,  for  instance,  wliich  last  has 
a  refractive  power  nearly  ecjual  to  that  of  glass.  If  the  ob- 
ject be  deUcate  vegetable  tissue,  it  will  be  in  some  respects 
rendered  more  visible  by  gentle  heating  or  scorching  by  a 
dear  fire  placed  between  two  plates  of  glass.  In  this  way 
the  spiral  vessels  of  asparagus  and  other  similar  vegetables 
may  be  beautifully  displayeo.  Dyeing  the  objects  in  tincture 
of  iodine  wiU  in  some  cases  answer  this  purpose  better. 

6  But  the  principal  question 

in  regard  to  illumination  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  illumi- 
nating pencil,  particularly  in 
reference  to  transparent  ob- 
jects. Generally  speaking  the 
illuminating  pencil  should  be 
as  large  as  can  be  received  by 
the  lens,  and  no  larger.  Any 
light  beyond  this  produces  in- 
distinctness and  glare.  The 
superfluous  light  from  the  mir- 
ror may  be  cut  off  by  a  screen 
having  various-sised  apertures 
placed  below  the  stage ;  but 
the  best  mode  of  illumina- 
tion is  that  proposed  by  Dr. 
Wollaston,  and  called  the 
WoUaston  condenser.  A  tube 
is  placed  below  the  stage  of 
the  instrument  containing  a 
lens  A  B  ijis,  11),  which 
can  be  elevated  or  depressed 
within  certain  limits  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  at  the  lower  end  is 
a  stop  with  a  limited  aperture 
CD.  A  plane  mirror  EF  receives  the  rays  of  light  LL 
firum  the  sky  or  a  white  doud,  which  last  is  tho  best  sourco 
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of  light,  and  reflects  them  upwards  through  the  aperture  in 
C  D,  so  that  they  are  refracted,  and  form  an  image  of  the 
aperture  at  G,  which  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  the  place 
of  tho  object.  The  object  is  sometimes  be»t  seen  when  the 
image  of  the  aperture  is  also  best  seen ;  and  sometimes  it 
is  best  to  elevate  the  summit  G  of  the  cone  ABG  above 
the  object,  and  at  others  to  depress  it  below:  all  which  is 
done  at  pleasure  by  the  power  of  moving  the  lens  A  B.  If 
artificial  light  (as  a  lamp  or  candle)  be  employed,  the  flame 
must  be  placed  in  the  principal  focus  of  a  large  detached 
lens  on  a  stand,  so  that  the  rays  L  L  may  fall  in  parallel 
lines  on  the  mirror,  or  as  they  would  fall  from  the  cloud. 
This  will  be  found  an  advantage,  not  only  when  the  Wol- 
laston condenser  is  employed,  but  also  when  the  mirror 
and  diaphragm  are  used.  A  good  mode  of  imitating  arti- 
ficially the  light  of  a  white  cloud  opposite  the  sun  has  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Varley :  he  covers  the  surfece  of  the  mirror 
under  the  stage  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  any  similar  mate- 
rial, and  then  concentrates  the  sun's  light  upon  its  surface 
by  a  large  condensing  lens.  The  intense  white  light  diffused 
iix>m  the  surface  of  the  soda  forms  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  white  cloud,  which,  when  opposite  the  sun  and  of 
considerable  size,  is  the  best  day-light,  as  the  pure  sky  oppo- 
site to  the  sun  is  the  worst. 

The  Compowid  Microscope  may,  as  before  stated,  consist 
of  only  two  lenses,  while  a  simple  microscope  has  been 
shown  to  contain  sometimes  three.  In  the  triplet  for  the 
simple  microscope  however  it  was  explained  that  the  effect 
of  tne  two  first  lenses  was  to  do  what  might  have  been  ac- 
complished, though  not  so  well,  by  one;  and  the  third 
merely  effected  certain  modifications  in  the  light  before  it 
entered  the  eye.  But  in  the  compound  microscope  the  two 
lenses  have  totally  different  functions ;  the  first  receives  the 
rays  from  the  object,  and,  bringing  them  to  new  foci,  forms 
an  image,  which  the  second  lens  treats  as  an  original  object, 
and  magnifies  it  just  as  the  single  microscope  magnifled  the 
object  itself. 

The  annexed  figure  (12)  shows  Fig,  12. 

the  course  of  the  rays  through  a  E 

compound  microscope  of  two  lenses. 
The  rays  proceeding  from  the  object 
A  B  are  so  acted  upon  by  the  lens 
C  D,  near  it,  and  thence  called  the 
object-^lass,  that  they  are  converged 
to  foci  in  A'  B',  where  they  form  an 
enlarged  imaee  of  the  object,  as 
would  be  evident  if  a  piece  of  diled 
paper  or  ground  glass  were  placed 
there  to  receive  them.  They  are 
not  so  intercepted,  and  therefore 
the  image  is  not  rendered  visible  at 
that  place;  but  their  further  pro- 
gress is  similar  to  what  it  would 
have  been  had  they  really  proceeded 
from  an  object  at  A'  B'.  They  a  re  at 
length  received  by  the  eye-lens  LM, 
which  acts  upon  them  as  the  simple 
microscope  has  been  described  to  act 
on  the  liffht  proceeding  from  its  ob- 
jects. They  aro  bent  so  that  they 
may  enter  the  eye  at  £  in  parallel 
lines,  or  as  nearly  so  as  is  requisite 
for  distinct  vision.  When  we  say 
that  the  rays  enter  the  eye  in  nearly 
parallel  lines,  we  mean  only  those 
which  proceed  from  one  point  of  the 
original  object.  Thus  the  two  pa- 
rallel rays  M  £  have  proceeded  from 
and  aro  part  of  the  cone  of  rays 
CAD,  emanating  from  the  point  A 
of  the  arrow ;  but  they  do  not  form 
two  pictures  in  the  eye,  because  any 
number  of  parallel  rays  which  the 
pupil  can  receive  will  be  converged 
to  a  point  by  the  eye,  and  will  con- 
vey the  impression  of  one  point  to 
the  mind.  In  like  manner  the  rays 
L£  aro  part  of  the  cone  of  rays 
emanating  from  B,  and  the  angle 
L  B  M  is  that  under  which  the  eye 
will  see  the  magnified  image  of  the 
arrow,  which  is  evidently  many 
times  greater  than  the  arrow  could 
be  made  to  occupy  in  the  naked  e^e 
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at  any  dUtanea  vithin  the  limits  of  dUtinet  viiton.  The 
magnifying  power  depends  on  two  circumstances:  first, 
on  the  ratio  between  the  anterior  distance  AC  or  BD 
and  the  posterior  focal  length  CB'  or  DA';  and  secondly, 
on  the  power  of  the  eye-lens  LM.  The  first  ratio  is  the 
same  as  that  between  the  object  A  B  and  the  image  A'  B' ; 
this  and  the  focal  length  or  power  of  the  eye-lens  are  both 
easily  obtained,  and  their  product  is  the  power  of  the  com- 
pound instrument. 

Since  the  power  depends  on  the  ratio  between  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  foci  of  the  object-glass,  it  is  evident 
that  by  increasing  that  ratio  any  power  minr  be  obtained, 
the  same  eye-glass  being  used ;  or  having  determined  the 
first,  any  f\irther  power  may  be  obtained  by  increasing  that 
of  the  eye-glass ;  and  thus,  by  a  pre-arrangement  of  the 
relative  proportions  in  which  the  magnifying  power  shall 
be  divided  between  the  object-glass  and  the  eyeglass, 
almost  any  ^iven  distance  (within  certain  limits)  between 
the  first  and  its  object  may  be  seeured.  This  is  one  valuable 
peculiarity  of  the  compound  instrument ;  and  another  is 
the  large  field,  or  large  angle  of  view,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained, every  part  of  which  will  be  nearly  equally  good ; 
whereas  with  tne  best  simple  microscopes  the  field  is  small, 
and  is  good  only  in  the  centre.  The  field  of  the  compound 
instrument  is  further  increased  by  using  two  glasses  at  the 
eye-end;  the  first  being  called,  llrom  its  purpose,  the  field- 
glass,  and  the  two  constituting  what  is  called  the  eye-piece. 
This  will  be  more  particularly  explained  in  the  figure  of  the 
achromatic  compound  microscope  presently  given. 

For  upwards  of  a  century  the  compound  microscope,  not- 
withstanding the  advantages  above  mentioned,  was  a  com- 
paratively feeble  and  inefficient  instrument,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance which  the  light  had  to  traverse,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  the  chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations.  To 
explain  this  we  have  drawn  in^.  12  a  second  image  near 
A' B',  the  ihct  being  that  the  object-glass  would  not  form 
one  image,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  an  infinite  number  of 
variously-coloured  and  various-sixed  images,  occupying  the 
space  between  the  two  dotted  arrows.  Those  nearest  the 
object-glass  would  bo  red,  and  those  nearest  the  eye-glass 
would  be  blue.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  so  much 
confusion,  that  the  instrument  was  reduced  to  a  mere  tov, 
although  these  errors  were  diminished  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent  by  limiting  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass,  and  thus 
restricting  the  angle  of  the  pencil  of  light  from  each  point 
of  the  object.  But  this  involved  the  defects,  already  ex- 
plained, of  making  the  fficture  obscure,  so  that  on  the 
whole  the  best  compound  instruments  were  inferior  to  the 
simple  microscopes  of  a  single  lens,  with  which  indeed  all 
the  important  observations  of  the  last  century  were  made. 

Even  after  the  improvement  of  the  simple  microscope  by 
the  use  of  doublets  and  triplets,  the  long  course  of  the  rays 
and  the  large  angular  pencil  required  in  the  compound 
instrument  deterred  the  most  sanguine  from  anticipating 
the  period  when  they  should  be  conducted  through  such  a 
path  free  both  from  spherical  and  chromatic  errors.  Within 
twenty  years  of  tho  present  period,  philosophers  of  no  less 
eminence  than  M.  Biot  and  Dr.  Wollaston  predicted  that 
the  compound  would  never  rival  the  simple  microscope, 
and  that  the  idea  of  achromatising  its  object-glass  was 
hopeless.  Nor  can  these  opinions  be  wondered  at  when 
we  consider  how  many  years  the  achromatic  telescope 
had  exiited  without  an  attempt  to  apply  its  principles  to 
the  compound  microscope.  When  we  consider  the  small- 
ness  of  tho  pencil  required  by  the  telescope,  and  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  difficulty  attending  every  enlargement  of 
the  pencil — when  we  consider  further  that  these  difficulties 
had  to  be  contended  with  and  removed  by  operations  on 
portions  of  glass  so  small  that  they  are  themselves  almost 
microscopic  objects,  we  shall  not  be  surpriaed  that  even  a 
cautious  philosopher  and  most  able  manipulator  like  Dr. 
Wollasion  sihuuld  prescribe  limits  to  improvement. 

Fortunatelv  for  science,  and  especially  for  the  departments 
of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  these  predictions  have 
l»e(*n  Rhown  to  bo  unfounded.  The  last  fifteen  years  have 
s:  Hired  to  elevate  the  compound  microscope  from  tho  ton- 
(Iiiion  we  havo  descnbud  to  that  of  being  the  most  important 
instrument  ever  bestowed  by  art  upon  the  investigator  of 
nature.  It  now  holds  a  very  high  rank  among  phi- 
losophical implements,  while  the  transcendent  beauties  of 
form,  colour, and  organization  which  it  reveals  to  us  in  the 
minute  works  of  nature,  render  it  subservient  to  the  most 
delightful  and  instrucLve  pursuits.     To  these  claims  on 


our  attention  it  apfMtnlifctljr  to  Bd4  athiidel  tUiMbir 

importanoe.     Tha  mJevoaoopie  cxaminalinQ  of  tbm  Mnd 

and  other  human  organie  natter  will  in  all  pialiahiliiy 

afford  mora  satiafbetoiT  and  oooeltuiva  evideoea 

the  nature  and  leat  af  diiaaie  than  any  liitberto 

to,  and  will  of  oonatquanee  kad  to  atiBiUr  eartatmty  ua 

eboiee  and  applieation  of  Minediet. 

We  havo  thought  it  noea«ary  to  stato  thaaal  km  tW 
claims  of  the  modem  aehiomatte  mieroMm  vpon  tbm  as- 
tention  of  the  reader,  aa  a  joatiAoatiMi  or  tho  loagtb  at 
which  we  shall  give  its  roeont  historr  and  espAaia  its  ttm- 
struetion ;  and  «e  are  tothar  induooa  to  this  ooona  by  tke 
consideration  that  the  aab^oet  is  eottroly  nov  gnaoA,  md 
that  there  are  at  thaa  time  not  moto  tbaa  two  or  llnoo 
makers  of  aohnMaatio  nieroseopts  in  Kngland. 

Soon  after  tho  year  182#  a  aeriea  of  aqMrimcnta  w«a 
begun  in  Franee  by  M.  Beilignea,  whiek  ware  fbUowoi  op 
by  Frauenhofer  at  Munich,  by  Amiei  at  Modotia,  by  M.Cb»- 
valier  at  Paris,  and  by  the  late  Mr.  Tulley  in  l^niiilaw  in 
1824  the  last-named  exoellent  arttrt,  without  kaowing  wkat 
had  been  done  on  the  Gontinent,  made  the  attempt  to  ean- 
struct  an  achfoBBatie  object-glass  lor  a  oorapomid  nssaoaeope, 
and  produoed  one  of  nino-tontha  of  an  tneh  fboat  longtk. 
composed  of  three  lensea,  and  tianamittiig  a  poneil  o€ 
eighteen  degrees.  This  waa  tho  first  that  had  boon  made 
in  Bngland ;  and  it  ia  due  to  Mr.  Tulley  to  aay,  ibat  as 
regards  accurate  correction  throughout  tho  fttld,  that  felaas 
has  not  been  exoelled  by  anv  anbaequeot  comfaioataoa  ^ 
three  lenses.  Such  an  angular  neneil,  and  sueh  a  local 
kngth,  would  boar  an  oyo-piooo  aoaptod  to  prodaee  a  poes 
magnifying  power  of  one  hondred  and  twenty.  Mr.TQn«y 
afterwards  made  a  combination  to  be  placed  in  teol  of  tk« 
first  mentioned,  which  incffeaeed  the  angk  of  the  tnnaaaitM 
pencil  to  thirty-eight  degrees,  and  bore  a  power  of  tlMot 
nundred. 

While  theae  practical  inveatiffattoBa  mra  oi  pnyw^  ika 
subject  of  achromatiam  angagad  tha  attantkA  otaaaM  ef 
the  most  profound  mathamaticiana  in  Sngknd.  Sir  Ma 
Herschel,  Profeaor  Airy,  Professor  Baiiow.  Mr.  Cad- 
dtngton,  and  others,  contrilmtad  lar^eW  to  the  ihrnmrnkmi 
examination  of  tha  toligaQt ;  and  thonga  the  faaaka  of  ibao 
labours  were  not  iamodiately  applioaUa  lo  the 
thev  essentially  promoted  ita  tmproToiDant. 

For  some  time  pnor  to  1829  the  sul^ieol  had 
mind  of  a  gentlman,  who^  not  aatiraly  praeCicaL  \ikm  ths 
first,  nor  purely  mathematical,  like  Iha  lart-matiooad  ^ms 
of  inouirers,  was  led  to  tha  diaoovery  of  eartaia  prapcttMs 
in  acnromatio  combinatioBs  which  bad  baeQ  bona  aaob- 
aerved.  These  were  afterwards  expartomitaUf  vanied; 
and  in  the  year  1829  a  paper  on  the  tabiaet,  by  tbs  d»^ 
coverer,  Mr.  Josojph  Jacksoa  Lister,  was  read  and  publsskad 
by  the  Royal  Society.  Tha  principlaa  and  resBalta  ihaa  ob- 
tained enabled  Mr.  Lister  to  form  a  eoasbinatiaa  af  laoees 
which  transmitted  a  penoil  of  fifty  degreas^  witk  a  tarve 
field  correct  in  every  part:  aa  this  paper  was  tho  CM«daiawa 
of  the  recent  improvements  in  achromalie  microatupas,aod 
as  its  results  are  indispensable  to  all  who  would  make  or 
understand  the  instrument.  We  shall  ^ve  the  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  it  in  detail,  and  in  Mr.  Lister's  own  words. 

'  I  would  premise  that  tha  plano-concave  form  fcr  tber .  r- 
recting  flint  lens  has  in  that  quality  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion, particularly  aa  it  obviates  the  danger  of  error  wb*ck 
otherwise  exista  in  oentriag  the  two  curves,  and  tbervVr 
admits  of  correct  workmanship  for  a  shorter  focus.  i> 
cement  together  also  tha  two  surfaces  of  the  glaaa  dimim'^  t-f  i 
by  very  nearly  half  the  loss  of  light  from  reflexion,  whidi  u 
considerable  at  the  numerous  surfaces  of  a  combinatian ,  1 
have  thought  the  eleameea  of  the  field  and  brightorw  U 
tha  picture  evidently  inoreased  by  doing  this;  it  pme^:» 
any  dewiness  or  Togetatioo  irom  forming  on  the  inuar  sar- 
faces ;  and  I  see  no  disadvantage  to  be  anticipatad  ftoca  it 
if  the?  are  of  identical  eurvaa,  and  pressed  closely  togecbcr. 
and  the  cementing  medium  permanently  homogaiMoiia. 

'These  two  eouditioM  than,  that  the  flint  lena  ^uOl  be 
pkno-concava*  and  that  it  ahall  be  joined  by  soma  oesaeai 
to  the  convex,  seem  daairabla  to  be  taken  as  a  baaia  foe  i±«t 
njicroscopie  ob3ec^glaaa,  provided  they  can  ba  rorooctkd 
with  the  destruction  of  tha  ipberical  and  chrooiatie  abeoa- 
tions  of  a  large  panoiL 

'  Now  in  every  such  i^am  that  baa  been  tried  by  ma  whtth 
has  had  ita  correcting  lena  of  either  Swim  or  English  giai^ 
with  a  double  convex  of  platOi  and  has  been  made  achnaaa 
tic  by  the  form  given  to  tha  outer  euiva  of  tlm  aonaex*  Urn 
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Fig^  13.      o 


proportkRi  b»  bem  siMh  beiirwii  the  lefraetife  and  dit- 

riive  powers  of  its  looses,  that  its  figure  baa  been  correct 
rap  issoing  fVom  some  point  in  its  axis  not  far  from  ito 
principal  focus  on  its  plane  side,  and  either  tending  to  a 
conjugate  fbous  within  the  tube  of  a  microscope,  or  emerg- 
ing Dtarij  parallel. 

'Let  A  B  i/lg.  13)  be  supposed  such  an 
^  obiect-glass,  and  let  it  be  roughly  con- 
sidered as  a  plano-convex  lens,  with  a 
curve  ABC  running  through  it,  at 
which  the  spherical  and  chromatic 
errors  are  corrected  which  are  generated 
at  the  two  outer  surfaces ;  and  let  the 
glass  be  thus  free  Arom  aberration  for 
rays  FDEG  issuing  from  the  radiant 
point  F,  H  E  being  a  perpendicular  to 
the  convex  sur&ce,  and  I D  to  the  plane 
one.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
angle  of  emergence  G  £  H  much  ex- 
ceeds that  of  incidence  F  D  I,  being  pro- 
babW  nearly  three  times  as  great 

If  the  radiant  is  now  made  to  approach 
the  glass,  so  that  the  course  of  tne  ray 
FDEG  shall  be  more  divergent  from 
the  axiSy  as  the  angles  ef  inddenoe  and 
emergence  beooase  raoie  nearly  equal 
to  each  ether^  the  q>herical  aberration 
prodoeed  by  the  two  will  beftrand  to  bflur 
a  less  piopofftkn  lo  the  opposing  error 
of  tbe  siii|te  correeting  onrve  A  C  B ; 
fbr  sneh  a  Ibeuft  tlMrefora  the  n^  will 
De  ever  coneeteQ. 
« But  if  F  still  approaches  the  glass, 
the  angle  ef  ineideiMe  contimies  to  inerease  with  the  m* 
c  teasing  dhreigence  of  the  ray,  till  it  will  exeeed  that  of 
emergence^  wlitch  has  in  the  BKanwbile  bees  diminishing, 
ami  at  length  the  spherical  error  proAaeed  by  them  will  re- 
cover Hn  evigtnal  proportion  to  the  opposite  error  of  the 
curve  cf  correction.  When  F  has  reaehtjl  this  point  F'' 
(at  which  the  axti^fe  of  incidence  dees  no<  exceea  that  of 
emergence  so  much  as  it  had  at  first  cone  short  of  itX  the 
rays  again  pass  the  glass  ftee  from  spherieal  aberration. 

*  If  F  be  earned  from  hence  towards  the  glass,  or  oat- 
watds  from  lis  original  place,  the  angle  ef  ineideBce  in  the 
former  case,  ev  of  emergence  in  fhe  latter,  becemw  dispro- 
portionately efiective,  and  either  way  the  aberration  exoeeds 
the  correction. 

*  These  fiu;ts  have  been  established  by  careful  experiment : 
tliey  accord  with  every  appearance  in  such  combinations  of 
the  plano-cenvex  glasses  as  have  come  udder  my  notice, 
and  may,  I  believe,  be  extended  to  this  rule^that  in  general 
an  achroBBfblie  object-glassr  of  which  the  inner  surfaces  are 
in  contact,  or  nearly  so,  will  have  on  one  side  of  it  two  foci 
in  its  axis,  for  the  rays  proceeding  from  which  it  will  be 
truly  corrected  at  a  moderate  aperture ;  that  for  the  space 
between  these  two  points  its  spherical  aberration  will  be 
ovcr-correctod,  and  beyond  them  either  way  under-cor- 
rected. 

'  Tlie  longer  aplanatic  fbcus  may  be  fbund,  when  one  of  the 
plano-convex  object-glasses  is  placed  in  a  microscope,  b^ 
shortening  the  tube,  if  the  gloss  shows  over-correction ;  if 
under-correction,  by  lengthening  %  or  by  bringing  the  rays 
together,  should  they  be  parallel  or  divergent,  by  a  very 
small  good  telescope.  The  shorter  focus  is  got  at  by  sliding 
the  glass  before  another  of  sufficient  length  and  large  aper- 
ture that  is  finely  corrected,  and  bringing  it  forwards  till  it 
give*  the  retaoan  of  m  bright  point  ftom  a  globule  of 
qaieksilven  sharp  aoub  free  ficona  nriat,  when  the  distanoe 
ran  be  taken  between  the  gkss  and  the  object 

'The  longer  fbe«a  ia  ik»  placw  at  which  to  ascertain  the 
-tttmoet  apertttse  that  may  be  giwn  to  the  glass,  and  where, 
in  t  be  abiienee  of  spherical  error,  its  exaet  state  of  correottoa 
as  to  oolouf  is  seen  most  distinctly. 

*  The  correction  of  the  ohfomatio  aberration,  like  that  of 
th«  spberieal,  tends  to  excess  in  the  margiaa¥  rays ;  so  that 
if  agla»  which  is  aehronatic,  with  a  moderate  aperture, 
hmm  its  cell  opened  wider,  the  cirele  of  rays  thus  added  to 
the  peiicil  will  be  rather  over-corrected  as  to  colour. 

*  The  same  tendency  to  over-correction  is  produced,  \fj 
wUlaoiit  varying  the  aperture,  the  divergence  of  the  incident 
rays  is  mwsb  augmented^  as  in  an  objecti^ass  placed  in 
ftvnC  of  another ;  but  generally  in  this  position  a  part  only 
of  its  aperture  comes  into  use  \  so  that  the  two  properties 


mentioned  neutralite  each  other,  and  its  chromatic  state 
remains  unaltered.  If  for  example  the  outstanding  colours 
were  observed  at  the  longer  focus  to  be  green  and  claret, 
which  show  that  the  nearest  practicable  approach  is  made 
to  the  union  of  the  spectrum,  they  usually  continue  nearly 
the  same  for  the  whole  space  between  the  foci,  and  for  some 
distance  beyond  them  either  way. 

*  The  places  of  these  two  foci  and  their  proportions  to  each 
other  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances.  In  several  ob- 
ject-glasses that  I  have  had  made  for  trial,  plano-convex, 
with  their  inner  surfaces  cemented,  their  diameters  the 
radius  of  the  flint  lens,  and  their  colour  pretty  well  corrected, 
those  oompoeed  of  dense  Hint  and  light  plate  have  had  the 
rays  from  the  longer  focus  emerging  nearly  parallel ;  and 
this  focus  has  been  not  quite  three  times  the  distance  of  the 
shorter  from  the  glass:  with  English  flint  the  rays  have 
had  more  convergence,  and  the  shorter  focus  has  borne  a 
rather  less  proportion  to  the  longer. 

'If  the  surfaces  are  not  cemented,  a  striking  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  minute  differences  in  their  curves.  It  may  give 
some  idea  of  this,  that  in  a  glass  of  which  nearly  the  whole 
disk  was  covered  with  colour  from  contact  of  the  lenses,  the 
addition  of  a  film  of  varnish,  so  thin  that  this  colour  was 
not  destroyed  by  it,  caused  a  sensible  change  in  the  spheri- 
cal correction. 

*  I  have  found  that  whatever  extended  the  longer  apla- 
natic focus,  and  increased  the  convergence  of  its  rays,  dimi- 
nished the  relative  length  of  the  shorter.  Thus  by  turning 
to  the  ecmeave  lens  the  flatter  instead  of  the  deeper  side  of 
a  convex  lens,  whose  radii  were  to  each  other  as  31  to  35, 
the  pencil  of  the  longer  aplanatic  focus,  from  being  greatly 
divergent,  was  brought  to  converge  at  a  very  small  dMtance 
behind  the  glass ;  and  the  length  of  the  shorter  focus,  which 
had  been  one-half  that  of  the  longer,  became  but  one-sixth 
of  it 

'The  direction  of  the  aplanatic  pencils  appears  to  be 
scarcely  afifected  by  the  differences  in  the  thickness  of 
glasses,  if  their  state  as  to  colour  is  the  same. 

'One  other  property  of  the  double  object-glass  remains  to 
be  mentioned,  which  is,  that  when  the  longer  aplanatic 
fbctts  is  used,  the  marginal  rays  of  a  pencil  not  coincident 
with  the  axis  of  the  glass  are  distorted,  flo  that  a  coma  is 
thrown  outwards;  while  the  contrary  eflfect  of  a  coma 
directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  field  is  produced  by  the 
rays  from  the  shorter  focus.  These  peculiarities  of  the 
coma  seem  inseparable  attendants  on  the  two  foci,  and  are 
as  conspicuous  in  the  achromatic  meniscus  as  in  the  plano- 
convex object-glass. 

*  Of  several  purposes  to  which  the  particulars  just  given 
seem  applicable,  I  must  at  present  confine  mvself  to  the 
most  obvious  one.  They  furnish  the  means  of  destroying 
with  the  utmost  ease  both  aberrations  in  a  large  focal  pencil, 
and  of  thus  surmounting  what  has  hitherto  been  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  perfection  of  the  microscope.  And  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  curves  of  ita  diminutive  object- 
gU»ses  have  required  to  be  at  lesst  aa  exactly  proportioned 
as  those  of  a  large  telescope  to  give  the  j^g-.  14. 
image  of  a  bright  point  equally  sharp  and  ^' 
colourless,  and  that  any  change  made  to 
correct  one  aberration  was  liable  to  disturb 
the  other,  some  idea  may  be  fbrmed  of 
what  the  amount  of  that  obstacle  must 
have  been.     It  will  however  be  evident  ^^    1    i^^ 

that  if  any  object-glass  is  but  made  achro-  p^-^^ ^  a 

matic,  with  its  lenses  truly  worked  and 
cemented,  so  that  their  axes  coincide,  it 
may  with  certainty  be  connected  with  an- 
other possessing  the  same  requisites  and  of  . 
suitable  fbeus,  so  that  the  combination  shall  I 
be  ft'ee  fh>m  spUerical  error  also  in  the 
centre  of  its  field*  For  this  the  rays  have 
only  to  be  recei^ped  by  the  front  glass  B 
{Jig,  14)  from  ita  shorter  aplanatic  fbcus 
F",  and  transmitted  in  the  direction  of  the 
longer  correct  pencil  F  A  of  the  other  glass 
A.  It  is  desirable  that  the  latter  pencil 
should  neither  converge  to  a  very  short 
focus  nor  be  mora  than  very  slightly  if  at 
all  divergent;  and  a  little  attention  at 
first  to  the  kind  of  glass  used  will  keep  it 
within  this  range,  the  denser  flint  bemg 
suited  to  the  glasses  of  shorter  focus  and  larger  angle  of 
aperture^ 
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*  The  adjustinent  of  the  micro«Jope  ii  then  perfected,  if 
neoeMary,  by  slightly  varyinj?  the  distance  between  the 
obiect-glawes ;  and  after  that  ia  done,  the  length  of  the 
tube  iniieb  carries  the  eye-pieces  may  be  altered  grcatlv 
without  disturbing  the  correction,  opposite  errors  which 
baUnce  each  other  beins  produced  by  the  change. 

'  If  the  two  gbsses  which  in  the  diagram  are  drawn  at 
aome  distance  apart  are  brought  nearer  together  (if  the 
place  of  A  for  instance  is  carried  to  the  dotted  figure),  the 
rays  transmitted  by  B  in  the  direction  of  the  longer  aplanatic 

Smcil  of  A  will  plainly  be  derived  from  some  point  Z  more 
stant  than  F",  and  lying  between  the  aplanaiic  fociof  B ; 
therefore  (according  to  what  has  been  stated)  tliis  glass, 
and  consequently  the  combination,  will  then  be  spherically 
over-oorrected.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  distance  between  A 
and  B  is  increased,  the  opposite  eflecls  are  of  course  pro- 
duced. 

*  In  combining  several  glasses  together  it  is  often  conve- 
nient to  transmit  an  under-corrected  pencil  from  the  ftront 
glass,  and  to  counteract  its  error  bv  over-correction  in  the 
middle  one. 

*  Slight  errors  in  colour  may  in  the  same  manner  be  de- 
stroyed by  opposite  ones ;  and  on  the  principles  described 
we  not  only  acquire  fine  correction  for  the  central  ray,  but, 
by  the  opposite  effects  at  the  two  foci  on  the  transverse 

Sencil,  all  coma  can  be  destroyed,  and  the  whole  field  ren- 
ered  beautifully  flat  and  distinct.' 

Mr.  Lister's  paper  enters  into  further  particulars,  which 
are  not  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  subject.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  his  investigations  and  results  proved 
to  be  of  the  highest  value  to  the  practical  optician,  and  the 
progress  of  improvement  was  in  consequence  extremely 
rapid.  The  new  principles  were  applied  and  exhibited  l^ 
Mr.  Hugh  Powell  and  Mr.  Andrew  Ross  with  a  degree  of 
success  which  had  never  been  anticipated ;  so  perfect  indeed 
were  the  corrections  given  to  the  achromatic  object-glass — 
so  completely  were  the  errors  of  sphericity  and  dispersion 
balanced  or  destroyed — that  the  circumstance  of  covering 
the  object  with  a  *^lateof  the  thinnest  glass  or  talc  disturbed 
the  corrections,  if  they  had  been  adapted  to  an  uncovered 
object,  and  rendered  an  object-glass  which  was  perfect  under 
one  condition  sensibly  defective  under  the  other. 

This  defect,  if  that  should  be  called  a  defect  which  arose 
out  of  improvement,  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Ross,  who 
immediatelv  suggested  the  means  of  correcting  it,  and  pre 
sented  to  the  l^iety  of  Arts,  in  1 837,  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  published  in  the  51st  volume  of  their 
Transactions,  ana  which,  as  it  is,  like  Mr.  Lister's, 
essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  ultimate  refinements 
of  the  instrument,  we  shall  extract  nearly  in  full. 

*In  the  course  of  a  practical  investigation  (says  Mr. 
Ross)  with  the  view  of  constructing  a  combination  of  lenses 
for  the  object-glass  of  a  compound  microscope,  which  should 
be  free  from  the  effects  of  aberration,  both  for  central  and 
oblique  pencils  of  great  angle,  I  combined  the  condition 
of  the  greatest  possible  distance  between  the  object  and 
object-glass;  for  in  object-glasses  of  short  focal  length 
their  closeness  to  the  object  has  been  an  obstacle  in  many 
cases  to  the  use  of  high  magnifying  powers,  and  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  inconvenience. 

'  In  the  improved  combination,  the  diameter  is  only  suf- 
ficient to  admit  the  proper  pencil ;  the  convex  lenses  are 
wrought  to  an  edge,  and  the  concave  have  only  sufficient 
thickness  to  support  their  figure ;  consequently,  the  com- 
bination is  the  thinnest  possible,  and  it  follows  that  there 
will  be  the  greatest  distance  l^tween  the  object  and  the 
object-glass.  The  focal  length  is  |  of  an  inch,  having  an 
angular  aperture  of  60^  with  a  distance  of  ^  of  an  inch, 
and  a  magnifying  power  of  970  times  linear  with  perfect 
definition  on  the  roost  difficult  Podura  scales.  I  have  made 
object-glasses  ^^  of  an  inch  focal  length ;  but  as  the  angular 
aperture  cannot  be  advantageously  increased,  if  the  greatest 
distance  between  the  object  and  object-glass  is  preserved, 
their  use  will  be  very  limited. 

'The  quality  of  the  definition  produced  by  an  achromatic 
compound  microscope  will  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  aberrations,  both  chromatic  and  spherical,  are 
balanced,  together  with  the  general  perfection  of  the  work- 
manship. Now,  in  Wollaston's  doublets,  and  Holland's  trip- 
lets, there  are  no  means  of  producing  a  balance  of  the 
abemtions,  as  they  are  composed  of  convex  lenses  only ; 
therefore  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  the  aberra- 
tions a  minimum:   the  remaining  positive  aberration  in 


these  forms  produees  its  peculiar  9/8961  upon  ol^eeU  (p«tl 
cularly  the  aetail  of  the  thin  tranaparent  daia)^  whtcb  mun 
lead  to  misapprehension  of  their  true  structure;  bmt  wiu 
the  achromatic  obiect-glass,  when  the  abetnOiona  are  tm* 
rectly  balanced,  the  moat  miuuie  parts  of  an  o^^ect  an 
accurately  displayed,  so  that  a  satia&ctory  judgnast  of 
their  character  may  be  formed. 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  U. 


*  V  * 


'  It  will  be  seen  by  Jig.  15,  that  when  a  eertaio  aofvW 
pencil  A  O  A^  proceeds  fh>m  the  object  O,  and  ia  inadent 
on  the  plane  side  of  the  first  lens,  if  the  eombinaikm  m 
removed  from  the  objeet,  as  in  /g.  16,  the  extreme  rays  ti 
the  pencil  impinge  on  the  more  marginal  parte  c€  the  glaa^ 
and  as  the  retractions  are  greater  here,  the  ab«mtioitt  vtll 
be  greater  also.  Now,  if  two  compound  oLject-glmseea  have 
their  aberrations  balanced,  one  betog  aituaied  as  in  Jig.  IX 
and  the  other  as  in  JIf.  16.  and  the  same  distniUng  pu— 
applied  to  both,  that  in  which  the  anglea  of  incideDee  aai 
the  aberrations  are  small  will  not  be  so  much  diatnrbed  as 
where  the  angles  are  great,  and  where  cooaM|iic«lly  iht 
aberrations  increase  rapidly. 

'  When  an  object-gl^  has  its  aberrationa  balanced  Ur 
viewing  an  opaque  object,  and  it  is  required  to  Ttrfirr 
that  object  by  transmitted  light,  the  correction  wdl  resnaa; 
bnt  if  It  is  necessary  to  immerse  the  object  in  a  flaid,  or  t* 
cover  it  with  glass  or  talc,  an  aberration  will  ariae  froa  Ibate 
circumstances,  which  will  disturb  the  previous  corrcctMw. 
and  consequently  deteriorate  the  definition;  and  th»  cCsct 
will  be  more  obvious  with  the  increaae  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  object-glasa. 


*The  aberration  produced  with  diverging  nrt  by  n  pwfw 
of  flat  and  parallel  glass,  such  aa  would  be  used  hrcox^gu.% 
an  object,  is  represented  at  Jig.  17,  where  G  G  G  6  «  tia 
refhicting  medium,  or  piece  of  glaaa  covering  the  objeet  O. 
O  P,  the  axis  of  the  pencil,  perpendicular  to  the  tkm%  e^r^ 
faces;  O T,  a  ray  near  the  axu ;  and  O  T'.  the  exirefl»»  rw 
of  the  pencil  incident  on  the  under  surfiMe  of  tW  ^I«m 
thenTR,T'R'.  will  be  the  direotionsof  the  ray»  n  tw 
medium,  and  R  E,  R'  E\  thoae  of  the  emergent  tnym.  Nj« 
if  the  course  of  these  rays  is  continued,  as  by  the  doar< 
lines,  they  will  be  found  to  intersect  the  axis  at  dsflecvai 
distances,  X  and  Y,  from  the  surfiuse  of  the  g\mm;  «ad  iW 
distance  X  Y  is  the  aberration  produced  by  the  mnj  mm 
which,  as  before  stated,  interferes  with  the'preTi<»arij  ha* 
lanced  aberrations  of  the  several  lenses  compoAiisK  <^ 
object-elass.  There  are  many  cases  of  this,  bat  Uae  esse 
here  selected  serves  best  to  illustrate  the  principle,     1 
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not  encumber  the  description  with  the  theoretical  deter- 
minatioii  of  this  quantity,  as  it  varies  with  exceedingly 
minate  circumstances  which  we  cannot  accurately  control ; 
such  as  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  under  side  of 
the  glass,  and  the  slightest  difference  in  the  thickness  of 
the  glass  itself;  and  if  these  data  could  be  readily  obtained, 
the  knowledge  would  be  of  no  utility  in  making  the  cor- 
rection, that  being  wholly  of  a  practical  nature. 

'  If  an  object-^ass  is  constructed  as  represented  in  fig.  16, 
where  the  posterior  combination  P  and  the  middle  M  have 
together  an  excess  of  negative  aberration,  and  if  this  be 
corrected  by  the  anterior  combination  A,  having  an  excess 
of  positive  aberration,  then  this  latter  combination  can  be 
made  to  act  more  or  less  powerfully  upon  P  and  M,  by 
making  it  approach  to  or  recede  from  them ;  for  when  the 
three  are  in  close  contact,  the  distance  of  the  object  from 
the  object-glass  is  greatest ;  and  consequently  the  rays  from 
the  object  are  diverging  from  a  point  at  a  greater  distance 
than  when  the  combinations  are  separated ;  and  as  a  lens 
bends  the  ravs  more,  or  acts  with  greater  effect,  the  more 
distant  the  object  is  flrom  which  the  ravs  diverge,  the  effect 
of  the  anterior  combination  A  upon  the  other  two,  P  and 
M,  will  vary  with  its  distance  from  thence.  When  there- 
fore the  correction  of  the  whole  is  effected  for  an  opaque 
object  with  a  certain  distance  between  the  anterior  and 
middle  combination,  if  they  are  then  put  in  contact,  the 
distance  between  the  object  and  object-glass  will  be  in- 
ereased;  consequentlv  the  anterior  combination  will  act 
more  powerfhlly,  and  the  whole  will  have  au  excess  of 
positive  aberration.  Now  the  effect  of  the  aberration  pro- 
duced by  a  piece  of  flat  and  parallel  glass  being  of  the 
negative  chsiracter,  it  is  obvious  that  the  above  considera- 
tions suggest  the  means  of  correction  by  moving  the  lenses 
nearer  together,  till  the  positive  aberration  thereby  produced 
balances  the  negative  aberration  caused  by  the  medium. 

*  The  preceding  refers  only  to  the  spherical  aberration,  but 
the  effect  of  the  chromatic  is  also  seen  when  an  object  is 
covered  with  a  piece  of  glass ;  for,  in  the  course  of  my  expe- 
riments,! observed  that  it  produced  a  chromatic  thickening 
of  the  outline  of  the  Podura  and  other  delicate  scales ;  and  if 
diverging  rays  near  the  axis  and  at  the  margin  are  projected 
through  a  piece  of  flat  parallel  glass,  with  the  various  in- 
dices of  xefiraction  fbr  the  different  colours,  it  will  be  seen 
that  each  ray  will  emerge  separated  into  a  beam  consisting 
of  the  component  colours  of  the  ray,  and  that  each  beam  is 
widely  different  in  form.  This  difference,  being  magnified 
by  the  power  of  the  microscope,  readily  accounts  for  the  chro- 
matic thickening  of  the  outline  just  mentioned.  Therefore 
to  obtain  the  finest  definition  of  extremely  delicate  and 
minute  objects,  they  should  be  viewed  without  a  covering ; 
if  it  be  desirable  to  immerse  them  in  a  fluid,  they  should  be 
covered  with  the  thinnest  possible  film  of  talc,  as,  from  the 
character  of  the  chromatic  aberration,  it  will  be  seen  that 
varying  the  distances  of  the  combinations  will  not  sensibly 
affect  the  correction ;  though  object-lenses  may  be  made  to 
include  a  given  fluid  or  solid  medium  in  their  correction 
for  colour. 

'  The  mechanism  for  applying  these  principles  to  the  cor- 
rection of  an  object-glass  under  the  various  circumstances, 
is  represented  injig>  18,  where  the  anterior  lens  is  set  in  the 

Fig.  18. 


Fig,  19. 
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end  of  a  tube  A  A,  which  slides  on  the  cylinder  B  contain- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  combination ;  the  tube  A  A,  hold- 
ing the  lens  nearest  the  object,  mav  then  be  moved  upon 
the  cylinder  B,  for  the  purpose  of  varying  the  distance 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass  covermg  the  object, 
by  turning  the  screwed  ring  C  C,  or  more  simply  by  sliding 
the  one  on  the  other,  and  clamping  them  together,  when 
adjusted.  An  aperture  is  maae  in  the  tube  A,  within 
which  is  seen  a  mark  engraved  on  the  cylinder,  and  on  the 
edge  of  which  are  two  marks,  a  longer  and  a  shorter,  en 
graved  upon  the  tube.  When  the  mark  on  the  cylinder  coin 
cides  with  the  longer  mark  on  the  tube,  the  adjustment  is 
perfect  for  an  uncovered  object ;  and  when  the  coincidence 
is  with  the  short  mark,  the  proper  distance  is  obtained  to 
balance  the  aberrations  produced  by  glass  i^th  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  such  glass  can  be  readily  supplied. 

'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  necessity  for 
this  correction  is  wholly  independent  of  any  particular  con- 
struction of  the  object-glass;  as  in  all  cases  where  the 
object-glass  is  corrected  fbr  an  object  uncovered,  any  cover- 
ing of  glass  will  create  a  different  value  of  aberration 
to  the  first  lens,  which  previously  balanced  the  aberrar 
tion  resulting  from  the  rest  of  the  lenses;  and,  as  this 
disturbance  is  effected  at  the  first  refraction,  it  is  independ- 
ent of  the  other  part  of  the  combination.  The  visibility  of 
the  effect  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
object-glass,  the  angle  of  the  pencil 
transmitted,  the  focal  length  of  the 
combination,  the  thickness  of  tho 
glass  covering  the  object,  and  the 
general  perfection  of  the  corrections 
for  chromatism  and  the  oblique 
pencils. 

'  With  this  adjusting  object-glass, 
therefore,  we  can  have  the  requisites 
of  the  greatest  possible  distance  be-  i  ,  jj 
tween  the  object  and  object-glass,  ^p^  }\ 
an  intense  and  sharply  deGned 
image  throughout  the  field  from 
the  large  pencil  transmitted,  and 
the  accurate  correction  of  the  aber- 
rations ;  also,  by  the  adjustment,  the 
means  of  preserving  that  correction 
under  all  the  varied  circumstances 
in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
place  an  object  for  the  purpose  of 
observation.* 

In  the  annexed  engraving,  /ig, 
19,  we  have  shown  the  triple  achro- 
matic object-glass  in  connection  with 
the  eye-piece  consisting  of  the  field- 
glass  FF  and  the  eye-glass  £  £, 
forming  together  the  modern  achro- 
matic microscope.  The  course  of 
the  light  is  shown  by  drawing  three 
rays  from  the  centre  and  three  from 
each  end  of  the  object  O.  These 
rays  would,  if  left  to  themselves, 
form  an  image  of  the  object  at  A  A, 
but  being  bent  and  converged  by  the 
field-glass  F  F,  they  form  the  image 
at  B  B,  where  a  stop  is  placed  to 
intercept  all  light  except  what  is 
required  for  the  formation  of  the 
image.  From  BB  therefore  the 
rays  proceed  to  the  eye-glass  exactly 
as  has  been  described  in  reference 
to  the  simple  microscope  and  to 
the  compound  of  two  glasses. 

If  we  stopped  here  we  should 
convey  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
the  beautiful  series  of  corrections 
effected  by  the  eye-piece,  and  which 
were  first  pointed  out  in  detail  in  a 

Kaper  on  the  subject  published  by 
Ir.  Varley  in  the  51st  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  The  eye-piece  in  question 
was  invented  by  Huyghens  for 
telescopes,  with  no  other  view  than  i  o 

that  of  diminishing  the  spherical  aberration  by  producing 
the  refractions  at  two  glasses  instead  of  one,  and  of  in- 
creasing the  field  of  view*    It  was  reserved  for  Boscovich  ta 

Vot.  XV.-2  B 
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mM  mK  UmiC  Htt^lMM  ImmI  by  fhto  •nmii|^tni6iit  aoei- 
ientoUv  «irveetad  a  great  fArt  of  the  ehrooMtw  aberration, 
•ad  this  Mibjoct  it  ftiHlier  iiiTeetigated  with  maeh  skill  in 
tivo  papers  by  Proftssor  Airy  in  the  Cambridge  PhUoto- 
pMcil  Thauaeiumi,  to  wbtco  we  refer  the  mitheoiatioal 
leader.  These  investiffationft  apply  ebiefly  to  the  teleseope, 
where  the  small  pencBs  of  light  and  great  distanoe  of  the 
object  exoli^e  consideratioiiB  which  beeome  important  in 
the  Biierescope,  and  which  ore  well  pointed  out  in  Mr. 
Valley's  papc^  befofe  Metitioaed. 

Fig.  20. 


Let  flg.  20  represent  the  Huyghenean  eye>pieoe  of  a 
microscope;  FF  and  EE  being  tne  field-glass  and  eye> 
glass,  and  LMN  the  two  extreme  rays  of  each  of  the  three 
pencils,  emanating  Arom  the  centre  and  ends  of  the  object, 
of  which,  but  for  the  field-glass,  a  series  of  coloured  images 
would  be  formed  firom  RR  to  BB;  those  near  RR  being 
red,  those  near  B  B  blue,  and  the  intermediate  ones  green, 
yellow,  and  so  on,  corresponding  with  the  colours  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum.  This  order  of  colours,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  the  reverse  of  that  described  in  treatmg  of  the 
common  compound  microseone  (/^.  12),  in  which  the  single 
object-glass  projected  the  rea  image  beyond  the  blue.  The 
effect  just  described,  of  projecting  the  blue  image  beyond 
the  red,  is  purposely  produced  to  reasons  presently  to  be 
given,  and  is  called  over-correcting  the  object-glass  as  to 
colour.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  images  B  B  and 
R  R  are  curved  in  the  wrong  direction  to  be  distinctly  seen 
by  a  convex  eye-lens,  and  this  is  a  Ihrther  deibct  of  the 
compound  microscope  of  two  lenses.  But  the  field-glass,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  bends  the  rays  and  converges  them  to 
foci  at  B'B'  and  R'R',  alto  reverses  the  curvature  of  the 
images  as  there  shown,  and  gives  then  the  fi>rm  best  adapted 
for  distinct  vision  by  the  eye-glass  BB.  The  field-glats 
has  at  the  same  time  brought  the  blue  and  red  images 
closer  together,  so  that  they  are  adapted  to  pass  unoolourad 
through  the  eyoiglaas.  To  render  this  important  point  more 
intelligible,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  object-glass  had  not 
been  over-corrected,  that  it  had  been  peHeetly  adiromatic ; 
the  rays  would  then  have  beeome  edovred  as  soon  as  they 
had  passed  the  field-glass ;  the  blue  rays,  to  take  the  central 
pencil  for  example,  would  converge  at  b  and  the  red  rays 
at  r,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  the  eye-lens  requires ; 
for  as  its  blue  focus  is  also  shorter  than  its  red,  it  would 
demand  rather  that  the  blue  image  should  be  at  r  and  the 
red  at  b.  This  effect  we  have  shown  to  be  produced  by  the 
over-correction  of  the  object-glass,  which  protrudes  the  blue 
foci  B  B  as  much  beyona  the  red  foci  RR  as  the  sum  of  the 
distances  between  the  red  and  blue  foci  of  the  field-lens  and 
eye-lens ;  to  that  the  separation  B  R  is  exaoAy  taken  up  in 
passing  throogh  those  two  lensea,  and  the  wh^  of  the 
colours  coincide  as  to  focal  distance  as  soon  as  the  ravs  have 
passed  the  eye-lens.  But  whde  they  coincide  as  to  dwtanee, 
"^,  <*»«ir  in  another  reepect ;  the  blue  images  are  rendered 
tmUec  than  the  nd  by  the  tuperior  leftaotive  poww  of  the 


fleld-gUii  upon  the  blue  rmya.  In  tnete  fbo  ptodi  L  it 
instance,  it  will  be  notiood  thtft  after  patting  the  flrildrifi. 
two  sets  of  lines  are  drawn,  one  whole,  aiMl  one  dotted  lie 
fijrmer  representing  the  red,  and  the  latter  the  blee  iwyt. 
This  is  the  aeeidental  eSset  in  the  HuygbenesBi 
pointed  out  b^  Botcovioh.  Tbit  teparation  into 
the  field-glett  It  like  the  over-eorreetiGfi  of  the  ciri 
it  leads  to  a  tubseqiient  complete  eorreeHoB.  For  if  the 
diflereuCty  eolovred  rays  were  kept  tegetlMr  tdl  thej 
reaehed  the  eye-glass,  they  would  then  beeone  edosrwi, 
and  present  oolomd  hntget  to  the  eye;  bvt  tetVMOeiy. 
and  most  beaatifttlly,  the  teparatkm  efleettd  by  tbe 
field-glast  eautet  the  blue  rayt  to  fliH  to  nniA  merer 
the  centre  of  the  eye-glass,  where,  owing  to  the  tpherml 
figure,  the  refiraethre  power  is  lest  then  at  the  margin,  that 
the  spherical  error  of  the  eye-lens  eonttitetet  a  nceHr  psr> 
feet  bahmee  to  the  ehromatie  disperskia  ef  the  fieU-ltus, 
and  the  red  and  blue  rays  V  and  L^  emeige  eeneifalT  paral- 
lel, pretenting,  in  conMnuenceb  the  perlbet  defiaitm  ef  a 
single  point  to  the  eye.  The  same  leatoning  it  lr«e  of  fbe 
intermediate  colours  and  of  the  ether  peaei£ 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  it  obtmt  that  we  maaa  by 
an  achromatic  objeet-glats  one  in  which  the  atoal  order  ef 
dispersion  is  so  fiur  reversed,  that  the  light,  aftv  omlergoii^ 
the  singularly  beautiful  seriet  of  changes  eflbeted  by  the 
eye-piece,  shall  come  uncdoured  to  the  eye.  We  csii  f;iTo 
no  specific  rules  fi>r  producing  these  results.  Glote  stody 
of  the  formulsD  for  adiromatism  giren  by  tbe  coUbnted 
mathematicians  we  have  quoted  win  do  mulch,  bat  the  pria 
ciples  must  be  brou|(ht  to  the  test  of  repeated  experiaient. 
Nor  will  the  experiments  be  worth  anvthtna,  urnkm  the 
curves  be  most  accurately  measured  and  wonEed,  and  the 
lenses  centred  and  adjusted  with  a  degree  ef  predaju 
which,  to  those  who  are  familiar  only  wiUl  tritteepct,  will 
bo  Quite  unpreeedented. 

The  Huyghenean  eye-pieoe  which  we  have  deecfgwiJ  m 
tbe  best  for  merely  optical  purpotet,  btti  irhea  it  it  reqaued 
to  measure  the  magnified  image,  we  use  the  eye-pstce  ia- 
vented  by  Mr.  Ranuden,  and  called,  from  its  parpooe,  tbe 
micrometer  eye-piece.  When  it  it  stated  that  we  tonetiases 
require  to  measure  portions  of  animal  or  vegetable  aetler 
a  hundred  times  smaller  than  any  divisions  that  eta  be 
artificially  made  on  any  measuring  instruaient,  the  advan- 
tage of  applying  the  scale  to  the  magnified  haage  vfl]  |m 
obvious,  as  compared  with  the  application  <^  en^^ved  er 
mechanical  micrometers  to  the  stage  of  the  iattraneot 


The  arrtngeflseat  isi 
in^.  21,  where  B  B  tad  P  P 
are  the  eye  and  field  gltaa, 
the  latter  having  new  its  pleas 
fooe  towards  the  objart.  The 
rayt  firem  the  object  tie  beat 
made  to  converge  at  A  JL  h»* 
mediately  in  fteot  of  tbe  Add- 
glsas,  aoid  here  alto  m  placed 
a  plane  glass  on  which  are  ea- 
^ved  divisions  of  ||glh  ef  aa 
inch  or  less.  TheanrkiMuf 
these  divisiont  eoote  iaflo  factoa 
therefore  at  the  tame  tine  as 
the  image  of  the  object*  aad 
both  are  distinctly  seen  ts- 
gether.  Thus  the  measore  cf 
the  magnified  image  isgitea  by 
mere  inspection,  r^i  lb  n  Tales 
of  such  measures  in  refotvaoa 
to  the  real  obiect  may  be  ob- 
tained thus,  which,  when  oocw 
obtained,  is  constant  fur  ifac 
same  object-glasa.  Place  oa 
the  stage  of  tae  inttnuactit  a 
divided  scale  the  valae  %€ 
which  is  known,  and  tieeia^ 
this  scale  as  the  microscopic  object,  observe  how  many  v( 
the  divisions  on  tbe  scale  attached  to  the  eye-piece  cor^ 
respond  with  one  of  those  in  the  magnified  image.  It,  fjw 
instance,  ten  of  those  in  the  eve -piece  correspond  with  osm 
of  those  in  the  image,  and  if  the  divisions  are  known  to  hm 
equal,  then  tbe  image  is  ten  timet  larger  than  the  objeet, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  ob)eot  are  ten  times  lata  \ ' 
indicated  by  tbe  micrometer.  If  tbe  divisions  on  tbe  i 

meter  and  on  the  magnified  scale  were  not  equal,  it  be 

a  mere  rule-of-thiee  tum,  but  in  general  tint  tco^blt  m 
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\Mkmk  Wy  tlM  BMiker  of  Um  inttniment,  who  furnishes  a  table 
showing  the  value  of  each  division  of  the  micrometer  for 
every  i^jeel-glasa  with  which  it  may  be  used. 

While  on  the  subject  of  measuring  it  may  be  well  to 
eipbia  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  magnifying  power  of 
the  compoond  mieroscope,  which  is  genei*ally  taken  on  the 
tssuBpCian  before  mentioned,  that  the  naked  eye  sees  most 
disiincUy  at  the  distance  of  ten  inches. 

Flsee  oB  the  stage  of  the  instrument,  as  before,  a  known 
divided  s^e,  and  when  it  is  distinctly  seen,  hold  a  rule  at 
ten  inches  distance  from  the  disengaged  eye,  so  that  it  may 
be  seen  by  that  eye,  overlapping  or  lying  by  side  of  the 
magnified  picture  of  the  other  scale.  Then  move  the  rule 
till  one  er  more  of  its  known  divisions  correspond  with  a 
number  of  those  in  the  magnified  scale,  and  a  comparison 
of  Che  two  gives  the  magnifying  power. 

Having  now  explained  the  optical  principles  of  the  achio- 
Buitie  oomDOiyid  mkrosoopeb  it  remains  only  to  describe  the 
mechanical  arrangements  for  giving  those  principles  their 
fbll  eieot.  The  mechanism  of  a  microscope  is  of  much 
mom  importance  than  might  be  imagined  by  those  who 
have  not  studied  the  subjecL  In  the  first  place,  steadiness, 
or  freedoot  'from  vibmtion,  and  most  particularly  fi-oedom 
lirom  any  vibrations  which  are  not  equally  communicated  to 
the  objeet  under  examination,  and  to  the  lensos  by  which  it 
is  viewed,  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  consequence.  When,  for 
instance,  the  body  containing  the  lenses  is  screwed  bv  its 
lower  extremity  to  a  horizontal  arm,  we  have  one  of  the 
most  vibratory  forms  conceivable ;  it  is  precisely  the  form  of 
the  inverted  pendulum,  which  is  expressly  contrived  to  in- 
dicate otherwise  insensible  vibrations.  The  tremor  neces- 
sarily attendant  on  such  an  arrangement  is  magnified  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  instrument ;  and  as  the  object  on 
the  stage  partakus  of  this  tremor  in  a  comparatively  insen- 
iible  degree,  the  image  is  seen  to  oscillate  so  rapidly,  as  in 
•ome  cases  to  be  wholly  undistinguishable.  Such  roicro- 
■oopes  cannot  possibly  be  used  with  high  powers  in  ordinary 
houees  abutting  on  any  paved  streets  through  which  car- 
riages are  poaeing,  nor  indeed  are  they  adapted  to  be  used 
in  houses  m  whidb  the  ordinary  internal  sources  of  shaking 
exist. 

One  of  Ihe  best  modes  of  mounting  a  compound  micro- 
seope  »s  shown  in  the  annexed  view  (Jig.  22),  which,  though 
toe  minutatoeshibit  all  the  details,  will  serve  to  explain  the 
olHef  faatmwwi  of  the  arrangement 

A  BMflsy  pillar  A  is  screwed  into  a  solid  tripod  B,  and  is 
sannounted  by  a  strong  joint  at  C,  on  which  the  whole  in- 
strumeDt  tuns,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  take  a  perfectly  hori- 
nmtal  or  vortical  position,  or  any  intermediate  angle,  such, 
for  instance^  as  that  shown  in  the  engmving. 

This  moveable  portion  of*  the  instrument  consists  of  one 
solid  easting  D  E  F  G ;  from  F  to  G  being  a  thick  pierced 
plaCe  earrying  the  stage  and  its  appendages.  The  compound 
body  H  is  adtaehed  to  the  bar  D£,  and  nsoves  up  and  down 
upon  it  by  a  task  and  pinion  worked  by  either  of  the  milled 
heads  K.    The  piece I>£ FG  is  attached  to  the  pilUr  by 
the  joinl  C,  which  being  the  source  of  the  required  move- 
meot  in  the  instrument,  is  obviously  its  weakest  part,  and 
about  wfaieh  no  donbt  eonsiderable  vibratktn  Ukes  plaee. 
But  tnasmuidi  as  the  piece  D  E  F  G  of  neoessity  transmits 
soeh  vibrations  equally  to  the  body  of  the  microscope  and 
to  the  objeeU  on  the  stafje,  they  hold  always  the  same  rd»- 
tive  position,  and  no  viable  vibration  is  caused,  how  mndi 
soever  say  really  exist    To  the  under  side  of  the  stage  is 
aStaehed  a  eircubur  stem  L,  on  whidi  slides  the  mirror  M, 
plane  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other,  to  reflect  the 
light  thstoagh  ^e  aperture  in  the  stage.    Beneath  the  stage 
is  a  cirenkr  revolving  plate  oontaining  three  apertures  of 
variooa  skes,  to  limit  Sie  angle  of  the  pencil  of  light  which 
shall  ba  allowad  to  ftU  on  the  object  under  examination. 
Besides  these  conveniences  the  staee  has  a  double  ooove- 
meoi  prodaoed  by  two  raoks  at  right  anffles  to  each  other, 
and  worked  bv  milled  heads  beneath.  It  has  also  the  usual 
appendages  of  forceps  to  hold  minute  ob^feots,  and  a  lens  to 
eondaase  the  light  upon  them,  all  of  which  are  well  under- 
stood, and  if  not,  wfll  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  a  few 
minwtea*  examination  of  a  microscope  than  by  the  most 
lei^^aned  desmiption.    One  other  point  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed.    The  movement  produced  by  the  milled  head  K  is 
not  attflftaiently  delicate  to  adjust  the  ibcus  of  verv  power- 
fal  lenaea,  nor  indeed  is  anv  rack  movement    Only  the 
( are  adapted  to  this  purpose ;   and  even  these 
by  means  lor  redocing  the  lapidity  of  the 


screw's  movement.  For  this  purpose  the  lower  end  of  the 
compound  body  H,  which  carries  the  object-glass,  consists 
of  a  piece  of  smaller  tube  sliding  in  parallel  guides  in  the 
main  body,  and  kept  conatantlv  pressed  upwa^  by  a  spiral 
spring,  but  it  can  be  drawn  downward  by  a  lever  crossing 
the  body,  and  acted  on  by  an  extremely  fine  screw  whose 
milled  head  is  seen  at  N,  and  the  fineness  of  which  is  tripled 
by  means  of  the  lever  through  which  it  acts  on  the  oljfect- 
glass.  The  instrument  is  of  course  roughly  adjusted  by  the 
rack  movement,  and  finished  by  the  screw,  or  oy  such  other 
means  as  are  chosen  for  the  piurpose.  One  very  ingenious 
contrivance,  but  applied  to  the  stage  instead  of  the  body  of 
the  microscope,  invented  by  Mr.  Powell,  wiU  be  found  de- 
scribed in  the  50th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  tba 
Society  of  Arts. 

The  greater  part  of  the  directions  for  viewing  and  illu- 
minating objects  given  in  reference  to  the  simple  microscope 
are  appacable  to  the  compound.  An  argand  lamp  placed 
in  the  ibcus  of  a  large  detached  lens  so  as  to  throw  parallel 
rays  upon  the  mirror,  is  the  best  artificial  light;  and  for 
opaque  objects  the  light  so  thrown  up  may  be  reflected  by 
metallic  specula  (called,  from  their  inventor,  laeberkhuna) 
attached  to  the  object-glasses. 

It  has  been  recently  proposed  by  Sir  David  Brewster  and 
by  M.  Dujardin  to  render  the  Wollaston  condenser  achro- 
matic, and  they  have  accordingly  been  made  with  three 
pairs  of  achromatic  lenses  instead'of  the  single  lens  before 
described,  with  very  excellent  effect  The  last-mentkined 
gentleman  has  also  proiected  an  ingenious  appamtus,  called 
the  Hyptioscope,  attached  to  the  eye-piece  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  the  magnified  picture. 

The  erector  commonly  applied  to  the  compound  micro- 
scope consists  of  a  pair  of  lenses  acting  like  the  erecting 
eye-piece  of  the  telescope.  But  this,  though  it  is  convo- 
nient  for  the  purpose  of  dissection,  very  much  impairs  the 
optical  nerformance  of  the  instrument 

For  drawing  the  images  presented  by  the  microscope  tha 
best  apparatus  consists  of  a  mirror  M  (Jig,  23),  composed 
of  a  thin  piece  of  rather  dark-coloured  glass  cemented  on  to 
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Fig.  23. 


apiece  of  plale^glaw  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^  in  front 
of  the  eye-glass  1.  The  light  cwjaping  from  the  eye-glass  is 
assistedin  its  relieclion  upwards  to  the  eye 
hy  the  dark  glass,  which  effects  the  fur- 
ther useful  purpose  of  rendering  the 
paper  less  brilliant,  and  thus  enabling 
the  eye  better  to  see  the  reflected  image. 
The  lens  L  below  the  reflector  is  to 
cause  the  light  from  the  paper  and  pen- 
cil to  diverge  from  the  same  distance  as 
that  received  from  the  eye-glass;  in 
other  words,  to  cause  it  to  reach  the  eye 
in  parallel  lines. 


Fig.  24 


Dr.  WoUaston's  Camera  Lucida,  as  shown  in  fig.  24,  is 
sometimes  attached  to  the  eye-piece  of  the  microscope  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  this  instrument 
the  rays  suffer  two  internal  reflexions 
within  the  glass  prism,  as  will  be  seen 
explained  in  the  article  Cambra  Lucida. 
In  this  minute  figure  we  have  omitted  to 
trace  the  reflected  rays,  merely  to  avoid 
confusion. 

Annexed  are  four  engravings  of  micro- 
scopic objects,  the  true  character  of  which 
it  is  however  impossible  to  give  in  wood, 
and  is  ditlicuU  indeed  to  accomplish  by 
any  description  of  engraving. 


k. 


Fig.  25. 


Fig.  2^. 


Fig.  21. 


Although  toe  reflecting  microscope  is  notrwyliltk  «m4^ 
it  may  be  expected  that  we  should  mention  it    In  this  i»- 

Btrument,  si  Pig.   f9^ 
Pig,  29.  the  objeet  O  it  witrtsd 

by  the  tndincd  free  of 
the  minor  M,  and  Ibe 
rmyt  are  again  reflected 
and  convened  by  t  be  el- 
liMoidal  lelleetor  RR* 
wDich  effects  the  trnxom 
purpoee  as  the  objert- 
glass  of  the  eomponotf 
microeeope.  It  fin  we 
an  image  which  is  not  susceptible  of  the  oTer-eorrecUon— 
to  cotour  before  described,  and  which  therefore  beeoMa 
coloured  in  passing  through  the  eye-picce.  TTiis  «*^^J^ 
the  loss  of  light  by  reflection,  will  probably  wwaym  mdcr 
the  reflecting   microscope  inferior  to  the  aainMnatie  i»- 

fracting.  ,  ,         ___i_i  l— 

The  solar  microscope  has  been  so  nearly  anperMded  fcf 
the  oxy-hydrogen,  that  a  brief  description  of  the  letter  mnsft 
suffice,  particularly  as  their  optical  pnnciplee  are  aimitar^^ 
The  primary  object  in  both  is  to  throw  an  lotenee  UpA 
upon  the  object,  which  is  sometimes  done  by  mirrara.  and 
sometimes  by  lenses.    In  fig.  30.  L  repreeenu  the  ejbDder 

Fig  30. 


Fig.  25  shows  a  scale  of  the  small  insect  called  Podura 
Flumbea,  the  common  Skiptail,  magnified  about  five  hun- 
dred times.  To  define  the  markings  on  this  scale  clearly  is 
the  highest  test  of  a  deep  achromatic  object-glass ;  and  this 
drawing  is  given  rather  to  explain  what  the  observer  should 
look  for,  than  as  a  very  correct  representation.  Fig.  26  is 
a  scale  or  feather  of  the  Menelaus  Butterflv ; 
Fig.  28.        Fig.  27  is  the  hair  of  a  singular  insect,  tne 

iDcrmestes;  and  Fig.  28  is  a  longitudinal 
cutting  of  fir,  showing  the  circular  glands 
,  /^  on  the  vessels  which  distinguish  coniferous 

woods.  These  latter  objects  may  be  seen 
by  half-inch  or  quarter-inch  achromatic 
glasses.  Opaque  objects  are  generallv  bet- 
ter exhibited  by  inch  and  two-inch  glasses 
when  a  general  view  of  them  is  rec^uired, 
and  by  higher  powers  when  we  wish  to 
examine  their  minute  structure.  In  the 
latter  case  the  light  must  be  obtained  by 
condensing  lenses  instead  of  the  metallic 
specula. 


of  burning  lime,  RRthe  reflector,  which  concenbrmtes  tbe 
light  upon  the  object  OO;  the  rays  from  whieh,  peMiac 
through  the  two  plano-convex  lenses,  are  broogbt  to  Iocs 
upon  a  screen  placed  at  a  great  distance,  and  upon  which  » 
formed  the  magnified  image. 
Pig.  31  shows  a  combination  of  lenses  to  oondenee  tbe 

light  upon  the  ebjecc 
Pig,  31.  In  either  caee  Ibe  of- 

tical  anrangemenU  by 
which    tbe    image   « 
-^^^^^^    formed  admit  of  ike 
-,  ^^  I     ■/  same  perfection  astbuee 

L}^  which  hare  been  de- 

^^.       }\  W  ^-^^    scribed    for   tbe  eom- 

pound  mieroeeofies^  A 
few  acbroomtic 
fbr  oxy-bydregeo 
oroscopes  have  been  made,  and  they  will  ulttmalely  bee 
valuable  instrumenU  for  illostratinff  lectures  on  nalmral 
history  and  physiology.  One  made  by  Mr.  Rom  wee  exhi- 
bited a  few  months  since  at  the  Society  of  Arte  to  JUmtrsm 
a  lecture  on  the  physiology  of  woods.  It  should  be  ubsuMiA 
however  that  the  oxy-hydrogen  or  eolar  mieroicope  leuniiee 
either  a  spherical  screen,  or  that  the  objeota  dmnld  be 
mounted  between  snherical  elasset.  in  order  to  bnar  tb» 


mounted  between  spherical  glasses,  in 

whole  into  focus  at  one  time.    This  latter  plan  y 

on  the  occasion  just  mentioned  with  perfect  sno 

MICROSCXyPIUM  (the  Microscope),  a  oonstellataBn  U 
Lacaille,  situated  above  Grus  and  Indus  at  tbe  junetiMi  ei 
Caprioomus  and  Sagittarius.  The  only  star  in  it  vottb  ne- 
tioe  is  a,  of  the  4f  magnitude,  (307)  i^  tbe  catakfoe  «f 
Piasxi,  and  2454  in  that  of  the  Astronomical  Society. 

MICROTUS,  8chrank*s  name  for  a  genna  of  Mnsme 
Rodenta,  embracing  our  English  Water-rat»  HiKff  amfkikmm, 
Linn.,  &c.    [Muuid*.]  _ 

BilCROZOA'RI A (UteraUy, « litUe  animals').  Tbia  iitb» 
title  employed  by  M.  de  Blainville  for  tbe  Animalcola  nfis- 
soria  of  earUer  writers,  who  commonly  classed  tbeee  emgelBr 
objects  of  microscopic  research  among  the  Zoophyta.  Bekiv.. 
Needham,  Buffon,  and  Spallansani,  occupied  with  tbe  mm^ 
gular  ficts  and  hypotheses  regarding  the  origin  and  viiebi^ 
of  these  animated  points,  gave  little  attention  to  tbeir  woA^ 
gical  relations ;  the  works  of  Linnnut  contain  ahnosC  mm 
notice  of  more  than  the  larger  Vortioellsi,  Brachioni.  a»A 
Vol  voces,  which  are  ranked  among  the  Vermes  Zoepbyte. 
Tho  great  founder  of  all  the  dassulcationt  of  tbe  mineaa 
Infusoria,  tbe  flat  oaieftil  obiertet  of  tbeir 
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I  ehaneters  of  form,  surface,  movements,  and  internal  stnic- 
fare,  is  the  accurate  O.  F.  Miiller,  author  of  the  '  Zoologia 
Danica.*  Considering  that  in  1786  (the  date  of  his  work) 
the  microscope  had  been  scarcely  at  all  improved  since  the 
days  of  Hooke,  the  numerous  figures  which  MiiUer  pre- 
tented  were  highly  creditable  to  his  eye  and  hand.  Tney 
have  been  frequently  copied  (as  in  the  'Encyclop^ie 
M6thodique*>,  and  yet  retain  a  high  value. 

Muller^s  classification,  founded  upon  the  figure  and  sur- 
face of  the  animal,  is  convenient  to  the  observer  who  de- 
sires to  name  the  active  molecules  which  pass  under  his 
microscope,  but  unsatisfactory  to  the  zoological  student. 

The  genera  are  arranged  in  some  degree  according  to 
their  apparent  simplicity. 

A.  Without  external  organs. 
*  Substance  thick. 

Monoi,    A  mere  point. 

Proieus.    Of  variable  figure. 

Volvox.     Spherical. 

Eneheiis,    Cylindrical. 

Vibrio,  Round,  elongated.  (Several  of  the  animals  in- 
cluded in  this  group  should  have  been  ranked  among  the 
Vermes.) 

*  Membranaceous. 

CycHdium.    Oval,  complauate  (generate  by  division). 

Parigmedum,    Of  an  oblong  Ggure  (generate  by  division). 

KolpodcL     Sinuate,  complanate  (generate  by  division). 

Gonium.    An  angular  mass. 

Burscuicu     HoUuw  like  a  purse. 

B.  With  external  organs. 
♦  Naked. 

Cercaria,  With  an  extension  like  a  tail.  Some  are  said 
to  have  eyes. 

Trichoda.    Named  for  its  hairiness  (generate  by  division). 

Kerona.    With  little  horny  protuberances. 

Himantopu9.    With  slender  extensions  or  cirri. 

Leucophra^  Ciliated  over  all  the  surface  (generate  by 
division). 

Vorticella.  Ciliated  about  the  mouth,  contractile.  The 
cili»  have  a  whirling  motion. 

**  Covered  with  a  shelL 

Brachionut.    Ciliated  nearly  as  Vorticella. 

On  this  classification  Lamarck  {Anim.  sans  Vertibret) 
has  made  few  alterations ;  he  preserves  the  same  genera 
nearly  in  the  same  order  in  all  the  naked  Infu&oria,  but  re- 
jects flrom  those  with  external  organs  (Infusoires  appondi- 
cules)  Vorticella  and  Brachionus  (which  he  places  among 
his  Polypi),  and  re-arranges  the  others  thus : 
Infusoires  appendicul^s. 


No  tail 


f  Trichoda  (including  Letfcophra  of  Miiller). 


Aiml 


Kerona  (including  Uimantopus  of  Miiller). 
t  Cercaria, 
\  Furcocercaria. 
The  remaining  groups  are  thus  classed  among  the  Polypi : 

Polypi  ciliati. 
Section  1.     Vibratiles  with  oral  ciliro,  having  vibratory 
movement. 

Ratttdus,    (Trichoda  rattus  and  T.  clavus  of  Miiller.) 
Triehocerca.    (Cercaria  forcipata,  &c.,  Miiller.) 
Trichoda  inquilina,  &c.,  Miiller.) 
Rotifer»,  with    oval  cilisd  having  rotatory 


Vaginicolfu 
Section  XL 

movement. 
FotHeulintu 
BraMomu, 

tail.) 

J^gradaricL 


(Vorticella  ampulla,  vaginata,  &c.,  Miiller.) 
(Divided  into  sections,  with  or  without  a 


(Includes  the  Vorticella  rotatoria,  or  wheel- 
anunal  and  others  allied  to  it.) 

Urceolaria,    (Vorticella  viridis,  bursaria,  &c..  Miiller.) 

Vorticella.  (The  pedunculated  species  of  Miiller,  both 
aiinple  and  compound.) 

Tubicolaria, 

Cuvier  constitutes  for  the  Infusoria  his  fifth  and  last  class 
«f  zoophyta,  observing  however,  what  always  struck  the 
Icaat  informed  zoologist,  who  contemplated  the  various 
forms  and  habits  of  these  animals,  that  among  them  were 
s>cTeral  grades  of  organization,  and  some  forms  which  could 
not  be  reconciled  to  zoophytic  structure.  Bory  de  St.  Vin- 
cent had  adopted  {Encyclop.  Method.,  1826)  eighty-two 
genera,  but  Cuvier  even  reduces  the  number  of  Lamarckian 
genera. 


Blainville  {Achnologte,  p.  162)  gives  the  following  ar 
rangement  of  the  Microzoaria. 

Division  I.    Microzoaria  Heteropoda. 

Section  1.  Rotifere.  Body  distinguished  in  parts  ante- 
rior, medial,  posterior  (sometimes  really  showing  head, 
thorax,  abdomen),  with  anterior  bundles  of  cili»,  which  in 
their  rapid  movement  resemble  wheels.  Posterior  appen- 
dices simple,  terminal. 

The  genera  are  as  in  Lamarck,  with  indications  of  the 
subgenera  adopted  by  Bory  de  St.  Vincent 

Section  2.  CUiiferoD,  with  lateral  ciliiform  appendices. 
The  genera  are  taken  from  Miiller,  viz.  Kerona,  Himan- 
topus,  ParamcBcium,  Trichoda,  Leucophra,  Volvox,  Cycli- 
dium,  Monas,  with  indications  of  the  subdivisions  adopted 
by  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  &c. 

Division  II.  Microzoaria  apoda,  with  no  external  appen- 
dices, including  Bursaria,  Kolpoda,  Trachelin^  (Vibrio^ 
Miiller),  Proteus,  Cercaria,  Enchelis,  Gronium.  Many  of 
these  are  thought  by  Blainville  to  be  young  Planari®  or 
Hirudines. 

Nearly  all  the  real  information  which  accompanied  these 
slight  transformations  of  Miiller's  svstem  of  classification 
was  derived  from  the  numerous  and  acute  observations  of 
that  eminent  naturalist,  whose  figures  and  descriptions  we 
have  often  compared  with  the  indications  of  the  microscope 
before  this  instrument  received  the  marvellous  improve-- 
ments  of  Amici,  Chevalier,  Pritchard,  Plosl,  and  Schiek. 
By  their  inventions,  and  the  able  use  made  of  them  since 
1828,  a  new  mine  of  knowledge  has  been  opened  on  the 
history,  structure,  and  zoological  relations  of  the  Infusoria. 
Professor  Ehrenbcrg  of  Berlin  has  been  highly  successful  in 
detecting  unexpected  points  of  structure  even  in  the 
minutest  animalcules,  and  has  in  consequence  proposed  a 
new  and  remarkable  classification,  depending  on  a  great 
variety  of  organizations,  which  he  has  discovered  and  al- 
ready in  a  considerable  degree  made  known.  {Organization 
der  Infusionthierchetit  Berlin,  1830;  Ann,  des  Sdenceti 
Naiurelles,  18.34;  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs,  1837.) 

The  fundamental  division  proposed  by  Ehrenberg  gives; 
two  distinct  classes  of  Infusoria,  viz.  those  which  appear  ta 
have  in  their  body  a  complicated  digestive  cavity,  consisting; 
of  a  great  number  of  cells  [PolyoastricaJ,  and  those 
which  have  a  simple  digestive  sac,  and  wheel- organs  about 
the  mouth.  [Rotatoria.]  To  these  articles  the  reader  is 
referred  for  a  full  statement  of  £hrenberg*s  latest  classifica 
tion. 

MICRU'RA.    [ViPERiDjB.] 

MI'CrYRIS.      [PiNNOTHERIANS.] 

MIDAS  (Zoology),  M.  Geo£froy's  name  for  a  subgenus 
of  the  small  South  American  monkeys  called  Ouistitis. 
[Jacchus.]  The  common  name  for  the  species  of  this  sub- 
genus is  Tamarin, 


Mkbs  RftRalU. 

Subgeneric  Character, •^llbxxiXe  short,  facial  angle  60*, 
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ibrehMd  with  an  aspearaiMe  of  promiMnoe,  arising  from 
the  great  angle  of  the  upper  ed|^  of  the  orbits.  Upper  in- 
cisors contiguous,  under  inciaom  same  sise  as  the  upper. 
Nails  like  claws,  excepting  those  on  the  thumbs  behind; 
tail  as  in  Jaechus.    Generu  dental  fbrmub  as  in  Jaeehut. 

There  are  seven  species,  of  which  we  select  as  the  example 
MidoM  Roiolia,  the  Marakina^  or  Silky  Tamarin. 

Deieription.^ThiB  pretty  little  monkey  i»  entirely  of  a 
golden  yellow,  varying  to  a  redder  tint,  and  palest  on  the 
back  and  thighs.  The  hair,  which  is  fine  and  silky,  b  so 
long  about  the  head  and  neck  as  to  form  a  ruff  or  mane, 
whence  it  has  been  called  the  Lion-monkey.  Its  beauty 
and  gentleness  render  it  a  very  interesting  pet ;  but  f^retd 
care  is  required  to  keep  it  flrom  damp,  which  is  destruc- 
tive to  it.  It  is  supposed  to  live  dmost  entirely  on  trees, 
and  to  be  squirreMike  in  its  habits. 

Zoeo/%.— Guyana,  and  the  south  of  Brazil  from  Rio 
Janeiro  to  Cape  Frio. 

Desmarest  nottce»  a  red  and  black  variety  (Gkiyana),  and 
one  of  a  bright  shining  red  from  Brazil. 

N.R  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  Midai  Leomna, 
Simia  leonina,  Humb.,  the  Leoncito,  or  Leonine  Tamarin, 
which  is  probablv  the  smallest  monkey  known.    The  last  is 
brownish,  and  has  a  very  well  developed  mane  of  that 
colour,  which  it  bristles  up  when  angry,  so  as  to  look  Uke  a 
little  lion.    The  face  is  black,  the  mouth  white,  and  the  tafl 
black  above  and  white  below.    It  inhabits  the  plains  bor- 
dering the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera,  and  is  rare. 
MIDAS'S  EAR.    [Auricula.] 
MIDDELBURG.  JZkiland.] 
MIDDLE  LATITUbE  (Navigation),  the  mean  of  two 
latitudes.    Il  is  the  distinctive  name  of  a  method  called  in 
navigation  middle  latitude  sailing,  which  means,  that  in  es- 
timating the  difference  of  lon^tude  by  means  of  the  differ- 
ences of  latitude   and  the   intermediate   departure,   this 
departure  is  supposed  to  be  an  arc  of  a  parallel  of  longitude 
at  the  intermediate  or  middle  latitude.    (Riddle's  Navif^a- 
Hon,  in  which  a  table  may  be  found  corrective  of  the  results.) 
MIDDLE  VOICE  is  a  term  employed  in  Greek  gram- 
mar to  indicate  a  class  of  verbs  which  are  called  reflec- 
tive in  some  other  languages.    The  reflective  meaning  is 
supposed  to  be  the  orieinal  and  main  signification  of  the 
middle  voice,  but  it  is  difficult  in  many  of  the  middle  verbs 
in  Greek  to  trace  the  reflective  notion.    Although  a  sepa- 
rate voice,  that  is,  a  distinct  mode  of  conjugation  has  been 
assigned  to  verbs  with  a  middle  signification,  there  are  only 
two  tenses  in  the  Greek  verb  which  have  a  form  peculiar 
to  the  middle  notion,  namely,  the  first  and  second  aorists  in 
vapkflv  and  o/iiyv;  which,  in  the  model  verb,  are  irv^/if)v 
and  irvir^^vv.  There  are  four  tenses  peculiar  to  the  passive 
signification,  namely,  the  two  fhtures  in  Bii<tofim  and  fiaofiat^ 
and  the  two  aorists  in  Oifv  and  f|v  (rv^-0^<ro/iac,  rvwnwfuitf 
ln^9i}v,  lr^-f|v).     The  future    in  iroftm  (Wrir-ffo/ia»,  Xly- 
ffofutiU  which  is  called  in  most  gprammars  the  future  middle, 
has  a  passive  signification,  as  well  as  a  middle.    (Monk 
on  Eunp.,  HtfTpo/.,  1.1458;  Quarterly  Journal  qf  Education, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  158.)    The  lUlowing  table  will  make  the  matter 
Hearer : — 

Tenses  common  to  the  pastipe  and  middle  sigmflcatione. 
Present        r^irrofuu.  Perfect  rirvpLpLcu, 

Imperfect     Irwr^fv.  Past  Perfect       irirv/i/iifv. 

Future         tv^imi.  Future  Perfect   rirv^o/iat. 

Teneee  peculiar  to  the  middle  tigni/kaHon, 
1st  Aorist    irvf^/Hry.  tnd  Aorist  irywhunv. 

Tenses  peculiar  to  the  paeehe  eigni/koHon. 
1st  Aorist   irh^O^p.  9nd  Aorist  li^inir. 

1st  Fttturo  rv^v^o/MM.        2nd  Future  rva^/im. 

Sinoe  then  so  many  tenses  in  the  Greek  verb  have  the 
same  form  both  for  tha  middle  and  passive  signification, 
it  becomes  an  interesting  obiect  of  inquiry,  whether  we 
should  assign  the  prioritv  to  the  passive  or  middle  notion  ? 
This  question  has  usually  been  answered  by  grammarians 
in  favour  of  the  passive;  but  the  comparison  of  other  Ian- 
gunges  etymologioally  connected  with  the  Greek,  would 
lead  us  to  a  contrary  snppositioii.  Very  few  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  have  a  form  peculiar  to  the  passive 
signification ;  even  in  Sanskrit  the  passive  verb  is  not  con- 
sidered by  Hindu  grammarians  as  a  distinct  voice,  but  is 
classed  among  the  derivative  verbs.  There  are  however  two 
voioos  in  the  Sanskrit  verb,  answering  to  the  Greek  active 
and  middle,  which  are  called  resp^stively  paraeeeaipadum 


emkwlmampadum;  the  for— r  ani^siinf  to  tW 
Greek,  and  the  latter  having  gtaetally  ariiflttiv  cr 
but  neroff  a  paMive  signiftoation.  The  feasis  of  cb* 
verb  are  ibrased  by  prefixing  the  syUahle  fo  to  ika 
endings  of  the  ahnanlepadwn  eoigu^tion.  Tboae 
endings  are  evkUntly  the  same  as  those  of  tbe 
in  Gietkt  ss  the  following  table  of  the  praeent 
show:— 


BMlkrit 

OlMk.' 

Hrkship-« 

|jkship^s« 
(§  ikship  a,  t« 

r^wr-o,  ^uu. 

^  rkship-d,  vahl 

1  kship-dthc 

Q  lkship-€t« 

rvirr-6,  fuBov 

•2  rkship-fi,  maht 
i   kship-a,dhi 
S  Ikship-a,  nt< 

That  the  passive  signification  should  in 
have  taken  toe  place  of  the  middle,  will  not  tmmr  t 
ing.  when  it  is  recollected  that  a  reflective  v>erVk  octuQi 
used  in  many  languages,  where  a  passive  is  used  to  otWn 
to  express  the  same  thing.    An  instance  occurs  to 

Ehrase  ulesbas  se  vendent  id,  stotkinp  sell 
ere;  and  in  the  same  manner  in  Italian  w« 
phrases  as  si  dicono  molte  cose,  many  thing  say  i 
or  are  said ;  si  loda  fuomo  modeeto,  a  modaat  ] 
himself,  that  is,  is  praised ;  mi  si  domanda  i 
dollar  demands  itself  of  me,  that  ia,  is  den 
The  same  idiom  occurs  both  in  Spanish  and  ] 

It  has  been  the  practice  to  deny  to  the  Latin 
the  possesaion  of  a  middle,  except  in  the  ease  of  < 
verba.    But  in  such  a  phrase  as  Rhenus  Oeeano 
the  verb  is  rather  of  the  middle  than  the  jMMsive  d 
and  this  certainly  must  be  allowed  when  a  is  said  l 
dier  induitur  galeam,  or  when  a  general  mo'hiee 
jubet;  or  as  in  the  line  of  Virgil  (George  iii  819>— 
Paaoav  io  mscM  lyiTa  kemam  |i  wf , 

The  above  explanation  of  the  middle  form  or  ^emm  fo  mm 
which  has  been  proposed ;  still  the  matter  may  reqviie  ffW^ 
thor  discussion.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Hasrififtjim  c^wte 
into  aetive  and  passive,  or  into  active,  paasiTa,  and  mhlC*. 
is  a  very  imperiS»ot  one.  and  for  the  purpooes  of  o  pUjft»» 
phical  exhibition  of  grammar  a  new  classification  ia  ^^"*'»£ 
The  expressions  '  I  walk,'  *I  eat.'  &c^  are  in  aigoiAarfm 
allied  to  the  middle  voice,  though  the  form  of  tkeso  « 
does  not  differ  from  the  form  *  1  kill,' '  I  cuC  &c.  Io  < 
to  express  the  notion  of  the  person  *I '  being'  kllkd»'  aoor 
modification  of  the  primitive  form  *kill*  must  be  made,  aol 


another  modification  may  be  necessary  to  express  t)M  ms  *d 
'  self-killing.'  Thus  in  French  we  have  il  tern,  s/yW  <w\ 
and  il  s'est  tu6.  In  the  last  instance  the  art  ef  wM- 
killing*  is  distinguished  from  the  act  of  *  Mi^  kiQei  *  hy 
the  additbn  of  a  word.  In  the  Greek  lang«ag«  tte  Mvaer't 
tense  of  the  passive  form  may  be  used  to  cxpim  either  iW 
act  of  the  person  being  killed,  or  killing  himselt  la  iW 
first  and  second  aorist  tenses  a  peculiar  fcrm  ia  uacd  te 
express  the  act  of  self-killing ;  but  as  this  peculiar  I 
the  characteristic  termination  of  what  is  called 
verb,  and  not  of  an  active,  it  might  be  ^ 
passive  voioe  as  a  peculiar  tense,  and  the  term  maddW  i 
might  be  got  rid  of  altogether. 

MIDDLESEX,  the  metropolitan  eomity  of  ^ 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hertfordshire  ;  on  the  mU  l^ 
Essex,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  L«a ;  mu 
the  south-east  by  Kent,  and  on  the  south  by  Surrey,  hxmm  htu 
of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Thamea ;  and  «d  the  t— t 
by  Buckinghamshire,  from  which  it  is  sepantod  hy  thom  «r 
Colne.  lu  greatest  length  is,  from  north-«asS  to  sMCb- 
west,  from  the  Lea  near  Waltham  Abbey  to  the  T^^^ra 
opposite  Chertsey,  28  miles;  ito  greatest  breadth,  otr^^ 
angles  to  the  length,  is,  from  near  South  Mimms  am  tW- 
great  north  road  to  Limehouse^  17  miles.  lu  area  is  m%xi~ 
mated  at  282  square  miles.  The  number  of  inhahilaBtn  .j 
1821  was  1,144.531;  in  1831,  1,358,330;  showing  an  xs^ 
crease  in  ten  vears  of  813,799.  or  about  19  per  c«nt,  ^ml 
giving  48 1 7  inhabitants  to  a  squars  mile.  It »  the  smaller 
of  all  the  Enf^ish  oountiea,  except  Rutland;  in  aaounl  «r 

rulation  it  is  exceeded,  and  that  only  in  a  small 
,    Yorkshiro  alone:  in  density  of  population  it 
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exceeds  any  otChar  Btiglish  oountjr.  The  courts  of  eiril  a&d 
criminal  jurisdiction  are  held  in  London  or  Westminster,  or 
at  cierkenweQ,  in  the  suhurhs  of  London ;  but  for  parlia- 
mentary pnrfNites  Brentford,  seven  miles  from  Hyde-park 
Corner  on  the  great  western  road,  is  the  county  town. 

Suffaee;  Geoiogical  Charaeter.^-The  sorface  of  the 
conntT  consists  for  the  most  part  of  gentle  undulations, 
afTordniff  a  sufficient  slope  fbr  the  purposes  of  drainage.  A 
range  <n  hiBs  extends  atons  the  northern  or  Hertfbrdshire 
border  br  Bamet,  Slstrae,  Stanmore,  and  Pinner,  averaging 
400  feet  m  height  above  Uie  level  of  the  Thames.  Another 
raoge  of  hiUs  skirts  the  northern  side  of  the  metropolis  by 
Hornsey,  Highgate,  and  Hampstead ;  Harrow  occupies  an 
iosnlated  emmence  between  these  two  ranges.  That  por- 
tion of  the  county  which  lies  south-west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Brentfbrd^  Uxbrldjg;e  is  an  almost  unbroken  flat, 
MftrceiTrising  more  than  from  10  to  20  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Thames. 

The  county  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  London  clay.  En- 
flridCliaee,fDe  most  northern  portion,  and  a  strip  along  the 
wtHnm  boiradary  bvHarefleld  and  Uxbridge,  are  occupied 
Iff  the  j^tic  day,  wnich  here  crops  out.  The  high  ground 
abeut  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  Homsey  consists  df  Bag- 
shot  aand,  a  marine  formation  of  unascertained  deptn 
covering  the  London  clay.  The  thickness  of  the  Lonaon 
clay  is  very  wisble.  At  Bromley  near  the  Lea,  in  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  county,  it  was  found  to  be  only  44 
fbet  (covefed  with  18  feet  of  alluvium),  while  at  White's 
Clnb-boaae,  8t  James's,  London,  it  was  235  feet  The 
thickDeas  of  the  plastic  clay  in  this  county  appears  to  be 
from  100  to  120  fbet 

The  county  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Thames, 
which  fbrms  its  southern  boundary.  The  Thames  first 
touches  the  border  just  above  Staines,  at  the  junction  of  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  Colne,  and  flows  about  six  or  seven  miles 
to  the  southernmost  point  of  the  county  near  Shepperton, 
where  (on  the  Surrey  side)  it  receives  the  Wey.  From  the 
junction  of  the  Wey  it  flows  in  a  circuitous  channel  eastward 

8  miles  to  Thames  Ditton,  above  Kingston,  and  firom  thence 

9  miles  in  n  winding  channel  northward  to  Kew  Bridge, 
)ust  below  Brentfora.  From  Kew  Bridge  the  Thames 
flows  eastward  20  miles,  with  many  bends,  to  the  junction 
of  the  Lao,  just  above  which  it  makes  a  circuit,  nearly  en- 
compaaatng  a  marshy  peninsula  at  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  the  county,  called  tbe  Isle  of  Dogs.  This  river  is  crossed 
^  sereral  bridges :  at  Staines  and  Qiertsey  (both  of  stone), 
Walton  (brick  and  stone),  Hampton  Court  (wood),  Kings- 
toe,  Richmond,  and  Kew  (all  of  stone),  Hammersmith  (a 
suspension  bridge),  and  Putney  and  Chelsea  (wood). 
There  are  six  brmgea  in  the  metropolis :  Vauxhall  (an  iron 
bridge),  Westminster,  Waterloo,  and  BlackfHars  (all  of 
stonex  Bouthwark  (an  iron  bridge),  and  London,  the  lowest 
on  tbe  river,  a  stone  bridge.  Between  Rotherhithe  and  Wap- 
niop,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  London  Bridge,  a  tunnel 
la  in  yrugress  under  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  has  a  double- 
arched  roadway,  with  ibotpaths.  The  entrance  at  each  end 
u  to  be  by  an  inclined  plane  for  carriages  and  horses,  and  a 
fli^l  of  steps  for  fbot  passengers,  llae  river  is  navigable 
throughout  ror  kden  barges ;  but  locks  are  required  in  the 
upperpert  to  keep  up  the  water.  The  lowest  of  these  locks 
is  at  Tvddington,  between  Kingston  and  Richmond  bridges. 
Up  to  London  Bridge  the  Thames  is  navigable  fbr  sea-borne 
vtaaola,  and  ^  space  between  that  bridge  and  the  junction 
of  tbe  Lse  fbrms  the  port  of  London.  [LoKooTfJ  The 
banks  of  the  Thames  are  fbr  the  most  port  low  and  flat,  and 
in  some  places  marshy.  The  Isle  of  Dogs  would  be  over- 
tkrwed  every  tide,  if  it  were  not  protected  by  embankments. 

The  l«e  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county,  which 
it  tottcbes  below  Waltham  Abbey.  Its  waters  are,  at  the 
point  of  junction,  divided  between  two  or  three  channels, 
which  reunite  very  soon  after.  Its  course  is  southward 
throtifih  a  belt  of  low  marsh-land,  8  miles  to  the  fbot  of 
Stamford  Hill.  In  this  part  there  is  a  navigable  cut,  dis- 
tinct from  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  extending  from 
8teward9tone  below  Waltham  Abbey  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tottenham.  The  natural  channel  is  in  several 
sortA  dirided  so  as  to  insulate  portions  of  the  marsh.  Prom 
Stamford  HiU  the  Lea  flows  south-east  6  miles  by  Lea 
Bndgo,  Old  Ford.  Bow,  and  Bromley,  into  the  Thames. 
SpIuw  JjeA  Bridge  it  is  divided  into  several  channels,  which 
vunite  n  little  above  the  outfal.  In  one  part  (namely, 
between  I^ea  Bridge  and  Old  Ford)  the  navigation  is  carried 
n  by  ao  erti&cial  channel    A  navigable  cut  opens  a  com- 


munication between  the  Lea  at  Bromley  and  the  Thames  at 
Dmehouse,  avoiding  the  tedious  circumnavigation  of  the 
Isle  of  Dogs.  There  are  several  mills  on  those  channels  of 
the  Lea  which  are  not  used  for  navigation. 

The  Colne  fbrms  the  western  boundary  of  the  county.  It 
flnt  touches  the  border  below  Rickmansworfh,  and  its  waters, 
like  those  of  the  Lea,  frequently  flow  in  several  channels, 
which  enclose  a  number  of  islands.  It  flows  southward 
past  or  near  Uxbridge,  West  Drayton,  Harmondsworth,  and 
Colnbrook  (Bucks),  to  its  junction  with  the  Thames  above 
Staines.  Its  whole  length  on  the  border  of  this  county  is 
about  18  miles :  it  is  not  navigable,  but  Is  useM  in  turning 
a  number  of  mills.  Two  chatmds  from  this  river  near 
C^olnbrook  communicate,  one  with  the  Thames  at  Hampton 
Cotut,  the  other  with  the  Cran  near  the  powder-mills  at 
Hounslow ;  a  third  stream  fh>m  a  little  above  Staines  flows 
into  the  Thames  between  Shepperton  and  Sunbury. 

The  Brent  rises  just  within  the  northern  border  of  the 
county,  and,  after  crossing  a  comer  of  Hertfordshire  north 
of  Totteridge,  flows  by  Finchley,  Brent-street  in  Hendon, 
Kingsbury,  Twyford,  Hanwell,  and  Brentford,  into  the 
Thames.  Its  course,  which  is  very  circuitous,  is  about  18 
or  20  miles :  it  is  not  navigable,  except  in  some  part  of  its 
lower  course,  where  it  forms  part  of  the  line  of  the 
Orand  Junction  Canal.  The  C^n  rises  between  Harrow 
and  Pinner,  and  after  a  very  circuitous  course  of  19  or  20 
miles  past  or  near  Ickenham,  Oanford,  and  the  powder- 
mills  at  Hounslow,  joins  the  Thames  at  Isleworth. 

The  principal  canal  is  the  Ghrand  Junction,  which  enters 
the  county  near  Harefleld,  in  the  north-west  comer,  and 
runs  southward  along  tbe  valley  of  the  Oolne  by  Uxbridge 
to  West  Drayton ;  from  this  place  it  runs  eastward  across 
the  Cran  to  the  Brent  near  Hanwell :  it  then  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Brent,  and  for  the  most  part  coincides  with 
the  channel  of  that  river,  till  it  joins  the  Thames  near 
Brentford.  About  18  miles  of  its  course  are  in  this  county. 
A  branch  fWmi  this  canal  near  Cranford  runs  north-east  to 
Northolt,  and  from  thence  east-south-east  bv  Twyford  to 
Paddington,  a  distance  of  12  or  14  miles.  Tne  main  lino 
and  the  Paddington  branch  have  an  average  width  of  43 
feet,  and  a  depth  of  5  feet.  There  is  only  one  lock  between 
the  wharf  at  Paddington  and  Uxbridge. 

The  Regent's  Cuial  commences  in  the  Paddington 
branch  of  the  Ckand  Junction  Canal,  and  passes  along  the 
north  and  east  sides  of  the  metropolis  bv  the  Regent's  Park, 
Camden  Town,  Islington,  Kingsland,  Hackney,  Mile  End, 
and  the  Commercial  Road,  into  theThames  near  Limehouse. 
Its  length  is  8^  miles,  with  a  fUl  of  90  foot:  it  has  twelve 
locks  exclusive  of  the  tide-lock.  It  passes  under  Islington 
and  the  New  River  b]|r  a  tunnel,  and  has  one  or  two  short 
branch  cuts  or  basins  in  its  course,  one  of  which  (Sir  Geo. 
Duckett's  canal)  communicates  with  the  Lea  near  Old 
Ford. 

The  New  River,  an  artificial  cut  designed  to  supply  the 
metropolis  with  water,  enters  the  county  on  the  north  side 
between  Enfield  and  Cheshunt,  and  is  conveyed  in  a  very 
winding  channel  to  a  reservoir  at  Pentonville,  on  the  north 
side  of  London.    [Mim)LBTOK,  Sib  Hugh.] 

The  south-western  road  (to  Salisbury,  Exeter,  &c.)  leaves 
London  by  Hvde-park  Comer,  and  runs  by  Hammersmith, 
Brentford,  Hounslow,  and  Bedfont,  to  Staines,  where  it 
crosses  the  Thames  into  Surrey.  Tlio  Portsmouth  road, 
branching  firom  this  near  Hyde-park  Corner,  crosses  the 
Thames  at  Putney  Bridge;  and  the  western  (Bath  and 
Bristol)  road,  branching  from  it  at  Hounslow,  crosses  the 
Colne  at  Colnbrook.  The  Oxford  and  Birmingham  road 
leaves  the  metropolis  at  Tyburn  turnpike,  and  passes 
through  Shepheras'  Bush,  Acton,  Hanwell,  Southalf,  and 
Uxbridge,  beyond  which  it  crosses  tho  Colne  into  Bucking- 
hamshire. The  great  north  road  (to  Derby,  Leeds,  Man- 
chester, &c.)  leaves  London  by  Islington,  and  passes 
through  Highgate,  Fryem  and  Clipping  Bamet,  to  South 
Mimms,  where  it  branches  oflf,  one  branch  passing  by  St. 
Alban's,  the  other  (the  York  road)  passing  by  Hatfield. 
Another  York  road  leaves  London  by  Shoreditch  church, 
and  passes  through  Kingsland.  Tottenham,  Edmonton,  and 
Enfield.  Of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  roads,  one  leavos 
London  b^  Shoreditch  church,  passing  through  Hackney, 
and  crossing  the  Lea  at  Lea  Bridge  into  Essex ;  another 
leaves  by  Wiitechapel  church,  and  crosses  by  Bow  Bridge 
into  Essex.  These  are  the  most  important  roads ;  but  there 
are  others  well  frequented.  One  (tne  Edgware  road)  leads 
fh)m  Tyburn  tiunpike  by  Paddington  and  Sdgware  into 
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Hertfordshire,  joining  the  north  road  at  St  Albans;  another 
jptaaes  by  Harrow  and  Pinner  to  Rickmansworth ;  and  a 
third,  called  *  the  Green  Lanes.*  loads  by  Stoke  Newington 
and  Winchmore  Hill  to  Bnfield. 

The  Birmingham  Railway  has  its  London  terminus  at 
Euston  Groye,  on  the  north  side  of  the  metropolis^  and 
runs  nast  Harrow  to  Watford  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  the 
Great  Western  Railway  has  its  London  terminus  at  Pad- 
dinffton,  and  runs  by  Acton,  Ealing,  Han  well,  and  Southall, 
lo  Maidenhead.  The  Eastern  Counties  Railroad  com- 
mences at  Mile  End  and  runs  by  Bow  and  Stratford  across 
the  Lea  into  Essex :  it  is  to  communicate  with  Norwich 
and  Yarmouth.  There  is  another  railway  in  progress, 
called  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Railway,  which  also  com- 
mences at  Whitechapel,  and  is  intended  to  communicate 
with  Cambridge.  Acts  have  been  obtained  for  the  Com- 
mercial Railway,  to  run  from  the  eastern  side  of  London 
toBlackwall ;  and  for  the  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  Thames 
Junction  Railway. 

A^culture.-^The  soil  of  this  county  is  of  three  distinct 
qualities :  poor  sand  and  ^vel  on  the  tops  of  some  of  the 
hills  and  in  various  spots  m  the  plain ;  a  heavy  poor  clay  in 
the  north  and  north-west  portion,  which  is  chiefly  covered  with 
permanent  grass,  enrich^  by  repeated  application  of  manure ; 
and  a  good  fertile  loam  over  a  bed  of  gravel,  and  sometimes 
of  peat,  along  the  plain  in  which  the  Thames  flows.  To 
these  must  be  addea  some  rich  deposits  from  the  Thames, 
of  a  lighter  and  more  muddy  nature,  which  are  admirably 
adapted  for  garden  ground,  and  have  been  almost  entirely 
converted  into  a  rich  black  vegetable  mould,  by  an  abun- 
dant application  of  dung,  from  time  immemorial. 

The  surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hills  on  the 
northern  side  of  London,  none  of  which  rise  more  than  400 
feet  above  the  Thames,  may  be  described  as  a  plain,  almost 
perfectly  level  as  it  approaches  the  Thames,  but  with  a  suffi- 
cient fall  for  the  waters  toj)revent  any  of  it  being  marshy. 
The  Thames  has  been  long  kept  within  its  present  channel 
by  artificial  embankments,  wherever  these  were  necessary. 
But  it  is  evident  that,  in  times  beyond  memory,  it  frequently 
changed  its  bed,  which  accounts  for  the  irregular  deposition 
of  gravel  in  various  places^  and  the  uniform  covering  of 
loam  which  is  found  above  it. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  lies  over  the  blue  day, 
which  is  known  by  Uie  name  of  the  London  clay :  and  the  hills 
which  rise  above  it  are  formed  of  a  basis  of  clay  covered  by 
a  poor  ferruginous  sand  and  gravel  In  various  places  the 
clay  appears  near  the  surface  at  a  level  considerably  above 
the  loamy  deposit  mentioned  above. 

The  stiff  clay  is  altogether  unfit  for  arable  cultivation, 
until  its  nature  is  altered  and  corrected  by  the  addition  of 
chalk,  lime,  and  ashes ;  most  of  it  therefore  remains  undis- 
turbed by  the  plough.  When  the  commons,  which  are  now 
mostly  enclosed,  remained  open,  the  grass  was  poor  and  of 
little  value;  but  that  part  which  has  been  long  enclosed  has 
a  coat  of  rich  mould  over  it»  caused  by  the  annual  applica- 
tion of  dun^  to  produce  a  sufficient  crop  of  grass  to  make 
hay  of,  and  its  fertility  is  so  much  increased  as  to  afford  two 
good  crops  every  year.  Hay-making  is  nowhere  better 
understood  than  in  Middlesex.  The  value  of  hay  so  near 
the  metropolis,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  labourers, 
enable  the  occupiers  of  grass-land  to  take  advantage  of  a 
few  days  of  fine  weather  to  secure  their  hay.  The  mode  of 
proceeding,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Agriculture 
of  Middlesex,  by  Middleton,  has  generally  been  held  out  as 
a  pattern  to  all  farmers.  It  is  no  doubt  excellent  where 
labourers  are  plentiful,  but  would  be  attended  with  some 
risk  where  the  number  is  limited,  and  the  extent  of  grass 
to  be  mown  is  considerable.  The  principle  is,  to  expose  the 
grass  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun  and  wind  by  keeping 
it  constantly  shaken  up  and  moved,  which  is  much  facili- 
tated by  the  use  of  the  hav-makine  machine.  It  may  thus 
be  carried  in  a  very  few  oays,  and  stacked  in  a  dry  state; 
and  when  it  is  cut  out,  it  appears  of  a  fine  green  colour,  not 
much  changed  by  heating.  The  hay-ricks  are  generally 
large  and  neatly  finish<^  the  sides  being  pulled  and 
trimmed  smooth,  and  the  top  well  thatched  with  straw. 
When  the  old  hay  is  carried  to  market,  it  is  tied  up  in  neat 
trusses  weighing  56  lbs.  each,  and  36  such  trusses  make  a 
load.  The  trusses  of  new  hay  are  made  of  60  lbs.  weight. 
It  is  called  old  when  it  has  heen  in  the  rick  three  months. 
Some  enclosures  of  pasture-land  are  made  profitable  by 
taking  in  horses  tg  graze  when  they  require  rest  and  green 
food  after  having  been  overworked ;  but  for  this  purpose  the 
marsh  pastures  bordering  on  Essex  along  the  Thames  are 


S referred.    There  the  sofl  is  oatufiUy  tidi.  uid 
ttle  manure  to  recruit  it 

The  arable  portion  of  the  counU  lies  ehieHy        

Buckinghamshire,  and  between  the  Great  Wctf«ni  Railway 
and  the  Thames.  Some  extremely  good  loams  of  eettsidsr- 
able  depth  on  a  bed  of  flinty  gravel,  well  adaptsJ  lo  ««rr? 
kind  of  agricultural  produce,  occur  in  several  pbcea.  Tba 
lighter  portions  are  mostly  laid  out  in  orehardik  laarict- 
gardens,  and  nursery-grounds.  Almost  the  whole  oC  ^'tm 
land  in  the  parishes  of  Chelsea,  Hammenmith.  duav*^  i. 
Isleworth,  and  Brentford  is  taken  up  by  such  gsrdena.  Hen 
the  spade  is  the  principal  instrument  of  oulttvaUon.  [Ga«- 
DBN  Husbandry.] 

Beyond  Hounslow,  mcloding  what  was  fonnerty  Houaa- 
low  Heath,  the  land  is  cultivated  more  extenaivrly,  W 
fkrmers  pioperiy  so  called ;  and  some  of  tbeie  oocofy  frva 
200  to  1600  acres.  Here  every  improvement  in  tbt  inaiine 
mentof  the  soil  is  readily  adopted;  the  best  innihii'j 
are  in  tise :  and  it  only  requires  a  view  of  the  fields  afea^ 
the  two  mat  branches  of  the  western  road  to  ftvo^.ti 
that  the  uind  is  kept  clean  and  that  the  crona  are  gvud 
The  system  is  greatly  modified  by  the  short  nislanrfi  bvm 
an  inmuiustible  source  of  manure.  It  is  not  ppiraaaary  to 
keep  many  head  of  cattle  or  great  flocks  of  slierp  to  cio- 
duce  manure  for  the  land.  A  smaller  portion  of  tho  fans 
i»  devoted  to  raise  food  for  cattle.  Roots  are  diapoaaH  of  fa* 
cowkeeners  in  London;  but  the  expense  of  carrw^  m  a 
great  drawback  to  the  profit.  The  pcxiduce  is  ManalS. 
conveyed  in  waggons  with  four  horses,  or  in  tombnla  mxx 
two  or  three.  A  man  and  a  boy  are  required  in  etihcr  cmb. 
Light  single-horse  carts,  such  as  are  used  in  SooUaaii 
would  be  more  economical,  if  one  man  could  tak«  cfaane* 
of  several  carts,  as  is  usually  done  there,  and  also  in  Fnnai . 
but  the  great  traffic  on  the  roads  near  London  rendan  lbs 
very  dangerous,  and  the  law  prohibits  it  Every  wa0«n 
with  four  horses,  a  man,  and  a  boy,  coats  the  propnciM' 
from  1/.  to  1/.  6#.  for  every  working  day.  If  half  of  tku 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  load  taken  to  Londaai,  aad 
the  other  half  to  that  of  the  manure  brought  back,  it  v*X 
appear  that,  however  convenient  it  may  Im  to  be  aUc  w 
procure  manure  at  any  time,  and  in  any  qitanti|^«  k  i%my 
so  cheaply  obtained  as  misht  appear  at  nrsi  s^t  The 
number  of  horses  required  for  a  Middlesex  fkrmar  ia  inaca 
greater  than  where  the  land  lies  at  a  greater  dislanoo  fatt 
any  large  town.  The  stable-dung  is  brought  in  a  Ter^  6nk 
and  loose  state ;  it  is  put  together  in  large  heapa^  wbov  £ 
heats  very  soon,  and  u  then  turned  over,  ana  anmntiMii 
covered  with  earth  or  sods.  By  the  time  it  ia  carrbd  uun 
the  land  it  will  have  cost  the  farmer  not  much  leM  tnaa 
1/.  per  waggon-load  of  three  tons.  Upon  the  Ughlcr  ftoaa^ 
which  are  improved  by  the  treading  of  sheep,  it  ia  [ 
bly  more  advantageous  to  raise  tumipa,  and  foU  thm 
on  them,  than  to  sell  the  tumipa  and  buy  town  ma 

The  course  of  crops  on  the  farms  in  Middlesex,  ia  ntic  •• 
regular  as  in  many  other  counties ;  but  the  altemntwo  ^ 
white  and  green  crops  is  very  generally  adopted.     Kaknl 
fallows  are  almost  entirely  lusused,  even  on  the  hasvicr 
soils.     The  land  is  kept  clean  by  tares  cut  grem,  mm 
gathered  in  the  pod,  beans,  and  similar  cropa^  vhicb  alk-v 
of  ploughing  and  cleansing  the  land  in  summer,  and  aov  .m^ 
roots  amrwards.    The  crops  are  usually  drilled  mad  «ck 
hoed :  the  principal  are  barley,  clover,  wheat,  beana*  oafea — 
often  in  this  order.    Turnips  and  mangel-wmxel  arc  naa  •» 
extensively  cultivated  as  tney  are  whm  manure  nnaa  l^- 
made  on  the  farm.    A  succession  of  tares,  to  eut  gnon  i^ 
the  horses,  is  indispensable ;  some  of  these  are  nrraawi'  « 
taken  to  London  early  in  the  season,  and  sell  «dl  in  sr-a^ 
quantities,  tied  up  in  bundles.    Potatoes  are  not  pluitc4  i. 
so  great  an  extent  as  might  be  supposed,  oonsidcffu^  :.«- 
mat  consumption  of  this  root  in  London :  the  imun   ^ 
tnat  the  market  is  fully  supplied  by  cargoes  which  cn»«  ^  ■ 
sea   from    Scotland,  Yorkshire,  Devonahire,  and   Jcaw« 
where  labour  is  cheaper  and  the  land  does  not  pay  •»  hag^  • 
rent.   Potatoes  consume  much  manure,  whatever  t^j  hm>*  ■ 
been  pretended  by  some;  and  the  com  which  nrtma  ^^x 
them  is  generally  weaker  and  less  productive.     Whew  i^\ 
rent  of  ^ood  Und  in  Middlesex  is  taken  into  ronaidecwLaci 
the  carnage  of  manure,  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  to  W  <r&- 
ried  to  market  by  land,  it  will  be  found  that,  ho«wv«r  v»:.  ] 
able  may  be  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  voll  ««.    ^ 
vated,  the  expense  is  so  great  that  the  net  return  as  X.n^ 
more  than  that  of  wheat,  beans,  or  clover.  It  ia  vorr  tm^  I    jj 
that  potatoes  are  planted  as  a  substitute  fur  the  oU  ^^-h  ^ 
Beans  or  peas  in  wide  rows,  and  carefUlly  hood»  are  ^tm\ 
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preferable.  Coie  or  rape  is  iVequentlf  sown  on  stifT  loams* 
instead  of  turnips,  and  fed  off  with  sheep.  If  the  rape  is 
drilled  and  hoed,  it  will  clean  the  land,  and  forms  an  excel- 
lent preprntion  for  wheat.  It  should  have  plenty  of  manure, 
whico  will  he  decomposed  and  well  mixed  with  the  soil 
when  the  wheat  is  sown.  Thus  the  latter  crop  cannot  fail 
to  be  good. 

The  ffrass-land  is  everywhere  well  minaged.  The  sur- 
face is  kept  intersected  with  water-furrows  wherever  the 
soil  IS  iiuTOrvious  to  water,  so  that  it  never  stagnates  in 
winter.  The  grass  is  generally  cut  twice  in  the  season,  and 
made  into  hay ;  but  the  land  is  well  manured,  generally 
after  the  first  mowing,  about  the  middle  of  June.  The 
Midsummer  rains  wash  it  in.  and  the  aftermath  is  much 
increased  by  it  Two  tons  of  hay  at  the  first  mowing,  and 
one  ton  at  the  second,  may  be  considered  as  the  average 
produce  of  a  statute  acre.  The  rent  of  grass-land  ahout 
ten  miles  fVom  London,  including  rates  and  tithe,  averages 
from  4i*  to  6/.  per  acre.  Nearer  London  grass-land  lets 
very  high  fbr  milch  cows,  and  likewise  for  pleasure  horses 
to  graxe  in.  But  the  rapid  increase  of  buildings  has  oon- 
Tterted  so  many  fields  into  streets,  or  broken  up  the  surface 
for  the  sake  of  the  brick'-earth,  that  the  green  meadows  are 
every  year  fhrther  from  the  cenlte  of  the  metropolis. 

Every  breed  of  animal  is  to  be  met  with  in  Middlesex. 
HorMs  and  milch  cows  are  the  most  common,  as  the  most 
useful.  The  cart-horses  are  generally  fine  and  strong. 
Some  large  horses,  a  little  too  heavy  for  a  carriage  and  too 
slow  for  siage-coacbes,  but  which  make  excellent  cart-horses, 
are  brought  to  London  in  large  quantities  by  dealers,  who 
collect  them  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties.  The 
dairy  cows  are  chiefly  of  the  large  Holdemess  breed  or  the 
short-horn.  Ayrshire  cows  have  been  tried,  and,  as  far  as 
milk  goes,  they  are  fully  equal  to  the  other  breeds,  taking 
the  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  each  into  consideration ; 
but  they  do  not  yield  such  heavy  carcasses  to  the  butcher 
when  fitted  off.  The  roost  approved  system  of  London 
dairymen  is  to  let  a  cow  be  milked  till  she  eoes  dry,  and 
never  allow  her  to  go  to  the  bull.  By  very  nigh  feeding 
she  will  increase  in  flesh  while  she  gives  milk,  and  by  the 
time  she  is  dry  will  be  very  fat.  Private  families  in  the 
oeigfabourhood  of  London,  who  have  grass-land,  have  a  pre- 
diJ^tion  for  the  small  Alderney  cows,  which  give  a  small 
quantity  of  extremely  rich  milk.  They  are  very  quiet 
aatmals,  and  may  be  tethered  or  led  about  to  graze  in  a 
halter.  On  good  pasture  they  are  very  profitable.  Alder- 
ney dairies  have  been  established ;  but  most  of  them  have 
no  title  to  that  name,  the  large  cows  having  soon  super- 
seded the  smaller. 

The  price  of  labour  in  Middlesex  is  not  so  high,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  adjoining  counties,  as  might  be 
expected.  Very  near  London  market-gardeners  pav  their 
labourers  from  lis.  to  1/.  per  week  for  day-labour;  but  as 
much  as  possible  is  done  by  the  task.  Digging  and  trench- 
ing are  done  by  the  square  perch,  the  price  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  and  the  deptii  of  the  work.  A  good  workman 
vill  eaini  Zs.6d.ot  more  in  a  day,  but  for  this  be  must  work 
hard.  A  mower  has  from  3s*  to  6^.  per  acre  for  mowing 
grass,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  for  clover,  and  the  same  for  oats  or 
baHey ;  tares  and  peas  are  hooked  at  from  3s.  to  5s.  per 
acre ;  wheat  and  rye  are  fagged,  that  is,  cut  dose  to  the 
ground  with  a  large  reaping-hook,  for  lOs.  to  18«.  per  acre, 
as  the  crop  may  be  more  or  less  heavy ;  beans  for  6s.  to  9s. ; 
thrashing  wheat  costs  4#.  to  d#.  per  quarter,  and  Is.  per  load 
for  ^ing  up  the  straw ;  oats  are  thrashed  for  2#.  or  2s.6d.; 
beans  uid  pease.  It.  6d.  to  2s.;  hay  is  out,  trussed,  and 
every  truss  weighed,  for  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  the  load  of  thirty-six 
trusses ;  turnips  hoed,  first  time,  6t.  or  7s. ;  second  time,  5s. 
Women  making  hay,  and  gathering  peas  or  fhiit*  earn  about 
Is.  per  day. 

These  were  the  prices  about  thirty  years  ago;  they  had 
increased  with  the  price  of  corn  and  meat,  but  have  again 
bllen.  At  this  moment  they  are  rather  on  the  increase ;  yet 
the  above  prices  may  bo  relied  upon  as  fair  averages  in  a 
eirele  of  twenty-five  miles  round  London.  The  principal 
weekly  markets  in  Middlesex,  out  of  London,  are  Barnet, 
every  Monday ;  Southall  and  Finchley,  on  Wednesday ;  Ux- 
bndge,  Brentford,  Hounslow,  and  Edgware,  on  Thursday  ; 
Staines,  on  Friday ;  and  Enfield,  on  Saturday.  Uxbridge 
IS  a  gnmX  oorn-market ;  Southall  chiefly  for  cattle  and  sheep : 
those  which  remain  unsold  are  sent  to  Smithfieldon  the  Fri- 
iay.  Stainet  ii  also  a  good  corn-market. 
Tbeiw  are  fairs  at  Brentford,  May  17,  18,  19,  and  Sept 
P.  C  No.  936. 


12,  13, 14;  Enfield,  Sept,  23,  Nov.  30  ;  Hounslow,  Tnoity 
Monday,  and  Monday  after  Sept  29;  Staines,  May  11; 
Uxbridge.  July  31,  Sept  29,  Oct  19;  Barnet  fairs,  April 
8,  and  September  4,  are  noted  for  voung  cattle  of  every 
description. 

Divisions,  Towns,  ^.—Middlesex  is  divided  mto  six 
hundreds,  as  follows : — 

_  -  _ ,  ^  Acret.  Pbp.  in  1831. 

Edmonton,  N.E.        .        31,410  26,930 

Gore,  N.  .         28,660  11,315 

Elthome,     N.W.        .        35,690  20,091 

Isleworth,     S.W.         .  9,280  13,568 

Spelthorne,  S.W.        .        23,500  15,212 

Ossulston,     S.E.,  including 

Finsbury  division     .         11,934  151,409 

Holborn        „  .  7,808  346,255 

Kensington  „  .         19,220  87,961 

Tower  „  .  8,988  359,864 

London  city        .      •  .  coo  123,683 

Westminster  city         .  2,500  201,842 

Militia       .         .         .  200 

179,590         1,358,330 

The  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  are  locally  in  Os- 
sulston hundred.  The  suburbs  of  London  form  the  newly 
constituted  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Marylebone,  Fins- 
bur^,  and  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

There  arc  four  market-towns,  Barnet,  Brentfbrd,  Staines, 
and  Uxbridge :  besides  Edgware,  Enfield,  and  Hounslow, 
the  markets  of  which  have  been  discontinued ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  places,  which,  though  not  ranking  higher  than 
villages,  derive,  ftrom  their  proximity  to  the  mednopolis,  suf- 
ficient interest  and  importance  to  require  notice.  [Barnbt  ; 
Brbntforo  ;  Chblsba  ;  London.] 

Staines  is  in  Spelthome  hundred,  16)  miles  from  Hyde* 
park  Comer,  on  the  road  to  Salisbury  and  Exeter.  The 
parish  contains  an  area  of  1710  acres,  with  a  population  of 
2486.  The  principal  street  extends  half  a  mile  along  the 
road,  and  leads  to  the  Thames.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the 
main  street  are  good.  A  new  stone  bridge  has  been  built 
over  the  river.  The  church  is  a  neat  modem  structure, 
with  a  square  embattled  tower,  and  there  are  some  dissent- 
ing places  of  worship.  The  market-house  is  a  small  build- 
ing near  the  bridge.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  there 
are  two  yearly  ftiirs.  There  are  several  flour^mills  near  the 
town.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the  chapehries 
of  Laleham  and  Ashfbrd,  of  the  joint  annual  value  or  425/., 
with  a  glebe-bouse.  There  were,  in  1833,  one  infant- 
school,  with  90  children  ;  a  school  of  industry  for  26  girls,  a 
Lancasterian  school  with  80  boys,  and  a  national  school 
with  40 ;  one  other  day-school  with  30  boys,  three  boarding- 
schools  with  86  children,  and  three  Sunday-schools,  wiUi 
1 93  children  of  both  sexes.  There  is  also  a  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution. 

Uxbridge  is  in  the  parish  of  Hillingdon,  in  Elthorne  hun- 
dred, about  fifteen  miles  from  Tybiun  tumpike,  on  the 
Oxford  road.  It  was  formerly^  a  place  of  strength,  and  a 
corporate  town,  and  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  was  the 
scene  of  an  unavailing  negotiation  for  peace  between  the 
commissioners  of  the  king  and  those  of  the  parliament. 
The  mansion  in  which  the  conferences  were  held  is  still 
standing.  The  area  of  Hillingdon  parish  is  4720  acres ; 
the  inlmbitants,  in  1831,  amounted  to  68*85,  of  whom  3043 
were  in  the  ohapelry  of  Uxbri^.  The  town  consists  of 
one  principal  street,  about  a  mile  in  length,  along  the  Oxford 
road,  and  two  or  three  smaller  ones.  Tnere  are  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  two  bridges  over  the  arms  of  the  river  Colne, 
and  one  over  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  There  are  a  cf^mmo- 
dious  market-house  of  brick,  supported  on  wooden  columns ; 
a  chapel  behind  the  market-house,  built  of  flint  and 
brick,  and  destitute  of  architectural  beauty,  capable  of 
holding  800  persons ;  and  several  dissenting  meeting-houses. 
The  market,  which  is  on  Thursday,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant corn-markets  in  the  kinEUom.  A  second  market, 
for  provisions,  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  several 
yearly  fiurs.  There  are  warehouses  and  wharfii  on  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  and  there  are  manv  flour-mills.  Coiuider- 
able  business  is  done  in  the  town,  and  brick-making  is  largely 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  perpetual  curacv  of  Uxbridge  is  of  the  dear  yearly 
value  of  111/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  a 
Lancasterian  school,  with  187  boys;  a  school  of  industry, 
with  107  girls;  three oth^r  day-schools,  with  114  children: 
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three  boarding  and  day  schools,  with  8  7  children;  and  three 
Sunday-schooU,  with  516  children. 

Edgware  is  in  Gore  hundred,  8  miles  from  Tyburn 
turnpike,  on  the  road  to  Watford  and  Aylesbury.  The 
parish  has  an  area  of  1990  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831, 
of  591.  The  place  has  one  long  straggling  street,  but  con- 
tains some  respectable  houses.  The  church  is  of  brick,  and 
was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  the  tower, 
more  antient,  is  of  flint  and  stone.  The  market,  which 
was  formerly  held  on  Thursday,  has  been  discontinued  for 
many  years.  The  west  side  of  the  main  street  is  in  the 
parish  of  Stanmore  Parva,  or  Whitchurch.  Near  this  place 
IS  Canons,  a  neat  villa,  erected  on  the  site  and  from  the 
materials  of  a  stately  mansion  built  by  the  duke  of  Chandos, 
whose  tasteless  vanity,  as  displayed  in  this  establishment,  was 
bitterly  satirised  by  Pope  in  his '  Moral  Essays*  (Ep.  iv).  The 
church  of  Stanmore  Parva,  close  to  the  park  of  Canons,  was 
decorated  by  the  duka  Little  Stanmore  has  an  area  of 
1420  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  876.  The  living 
of  Edgware  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  493/., 
with  a  glebe-houfte ;  that  of  Stanmore  Parva  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  267/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  The  two  panshes  had,  in  1833,  one  infant  or  dame 
school,  with  41  children;  eight  day-schools  (one endowed), 
with  152  children;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  91 
children. 

Enfield  is  in  Edmonton  hundred;  that  part  which  is 
called  Enfield  Highway  is  9}  miles  from  Shoreditbh 
Church,  on  the  York  and  Edinburgh  road.  Enfield  ma- 
nor-house was  the  residence  of  Elizabeth  (afterwards 
Queen)  for  a  short  time,  during  the  reign  of  her  bro- 
tner  Edward  VI. ;  and  she  resided  at  Enfimd,  at  the  manor- 
house  or  at  Elsynge-hnll,  at  several  periods  during  her 
reign.  Of  the  manor-house  one  room  on  the  ground-floor 
remains  as  in  the  queen*s  time.    Elsynge-hall  has  disap- 

S^ared,  and  its  exact  site  is  not  known.  The  parish  of 
nfield  has  an  area  of  12,460  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1 831,  of  8812,  about  one-third  agricultural.  The  houses 
constitute  two  principal  groups ;  and  many  of  them  are  well 
built  The  church  is  an  antient  structure,  comprehending 
chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles,  with  a  low  embattled  tower. 
There  are  a  chapel-of-ease,  lately  erected,  and  several  dis- 
senting places  of  worship.  Edward  I.  granted  a  charter  for 
a  market  on  Monday,  and  James  I.  for  one  on  Saturday ; 
but  they  have  long  fallen  into  disuse.  There  are  two  yearly 
fairs.  There  are  in  the  parish  a  royal  manufactory  for  fire- 
arms (partly  carried  on  here  and  partly  at  Waltham  Abbey), 
a  manufactory  for  finishing  crape,  and  two  or  three  other 
trading  establishments.  The  Lea  navigation  and  the  New 
River  pass  by  or  through  this  parish.  Petty  sessions  and  a 
Court  of  Requests  are  neld  here.  The  living  of  Enfield  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 1 741^  with  a  glebe- 
bouse.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  two  infknt  schools, 
with  1 45  children ;  a  school  of  industry,  with  45  girls ;  seven 
other  day-schools,  with  181  children;  five  IxMirding  and 
day  schools,  with  152  children;  and  four  Sunday-schools, 
with  635  children. 

Bn  field  Chase,  formerly  a  large  chase  or  park  north-west 
of  the  town,  extending  into  several  parishes,  is  now  entirely 
enclosed. 

Hounslow  isin  the  two  parishes  of  Isleworth  and  Heston, 
in  Isleworth  hundred,  but  chiefly  in  Heston.  The  area  of 
the  two  Mrishes  is  6840  acres ;  the  population,  in  1831,  was 
8997.  The  town,  which  is  10  miles  from  Hyde-park 
Comer,  is  at  the  noint  where  the  Bath  and  Bristol  road 
branches  off  from  tnat  toBxeter  and  Salisbury,  and  consists 
of  a  long  street  on  the  Exeter  road,  irregularly  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  Hounslow  had  an  antient  pnor^  of  the 
oraer  of  the  Holy  Trinitv,  which  at  its  suppression,  a.d. 
1530,  had  a  revenue  of  80/.  15«.  gross,  or  74/.  8s.  clear.  The 
conventual  chapel,  long  used  as  a  chapel-of-ease,  was  taken 
down  a  few  years  since,  and  has  been  replaced  bv  a  new 
church,  capable  of  seating  above  1000  persons.  Tne  mar- 
ket, formerly  held  on  Thursday,  has  been  disoontmued  for 
some  years.  The  chief  business  of  the  town  has  of  late 
years  arisen  fh)m  its  situation  on  a  great  thoroughfkre,  but 
this  business  is  nearly  destroyed  since  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  There  are  some  powder-mills 
and  a  flax-dressing-mill  near  the  town.  Adjoining  to 
the  town,  on  the  west,  was  formerly  an  extensive  heath, 
notorious  for  highway  robberies.  On  this  heath  the  army 
of  James  11.  encamped  before  the  Revolution.  There  are 
Urgij  cavalry  bamcks  and  an  exercise-ground  on  what  was 


formerly  the  heath.  The  remainder  is  now  endoasd.  YW 
living  of  Hounslow  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  etear  yaaily 
value  of  125/.  There  were  in  Hesum  pariah,  m  IMS, 
two  in&nt  schools,  with  about  321  ehilmo;  tbne  dsy- 
schools,  with  about  108  children ;  one  board ins-scboal,  «iui 
19  boys;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  70  chddreo. 

Tottenham  is  in  Edimonton  hundred,  about  4  mlr* 
ttom  Shoreditch  church,  on  the  York  road.  Tb«  f^rmk^ 
which  is  divided  into  four  wards,  has  an  area  of  4AS0  i 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  6937.  The  i 
formed  of  good  houses  im^gularly  ranged  aloof  the 
In  this  street  is  a  brick  cross,  erected  aj>.  1600,  m  pUoa  U 
a  former  wooden  one.  The  church  is  on  a  small  emm*<i«a 
a  short  distance  west  of  the  village,  and  it  an  antie&i  bmU- 
ing,  with  a  square  embattled  tower  covered  with  mr.  Th* 
font  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  thare  are  many  mofiii— nia. 
A  new  church  of  considerable  sise  has  been  built  on  Tjs- 
tenham  Green,  and  there  are  several  disaenting  rowtinf- 
houses.  Bruce  Castle  (now  oeoupied  aa  a  seboolj  is  a  brv  k 
mansion,  rebuilt  in  the  latter  pari  of  the  sev«utemUi  eto- 
tury.  A  detached  brick  tower,  which  eovcn  a  dctfp  veil, 
is  the  only  remain  of  the  previous  edifice,  which  wa*  buui 
by  the  Comptons  early  in  the  sixteenth  eentauy.  The  ediAn 
takes  its  name  from  a  castellated  mansioa.  thm  reaidenrr  «4 
Robert  Bruce  the  elder,  father  of  the  king  of  ScotJaod  uf 
that  name,  which  antiently  oocupied  the  site.  The  nrcr  L«a 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  parish.  Thece  are  exica- 
sive  flour  and  oil  mills.  The  living  of  Toucnham  la  a  Ticax- 
age,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  9  78/.,  with  a  gUbe-hoasa.  Tb« 
chapelry  attached  to  the  new  church  is  of  the  clear  yvariy 
value  of  309/.,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar.  Then  ««re. 
in  1833,  two  infant  schools,  with  85  children;  aa  < 
free  gramo&ar-school  with  80  boys;  a  'Uue-ouai*  i 
with  60  girls,  and  a  *  green-coat'  school,  with  40 ;  Vwm  I^b- 
castenan  schools,  with  283  children ;  a  Catholic  scboot,  vith 
65  children ;  and  several  private  day  and  boarding  scbai*. 
There  were  also  four  Sunday-schools,  with  about  450  er  4*0 
children. 

Edmonton  is  on  the  York  road,  7  miles  fireas  Sk^e- 
ditch  church,  between  Tottenham  and  Enfield.  The  pansa 
has  an  area  of  7480  acres,  and.  is  divided  into  fo«ir  vwds  «r 
'  streets,*  beside  an  allotment  of  Enfleld  Chase  asiyned  to 
this  parish.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  (tl92.  Thm  «iUa^ 
of  Edmonton  consists  of  two  principal  groapa  cC  hna— > 
called  Fore  Street,  or  Upper  Edmonton,  and  Cbwck  Stiwi, 
or  Lower  Edmonton,  extending  along  the  ncvth  rasd  ft* 
more  than  a  mile,  and  consisting  of  some  raap^cubto  na^s 
of  houses,  witli  detached  mansions  and  viUaa^  Soathgitw, 
a  detached  village  west  of  Edmonton,  is  in  *  Soolh  Stnac* 
one  of  the  four  wards,  and  contains  many  reaaienoas  «i  * 
superior  description :  among  them  is  MincbcBdaa  H««a, 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  parish  ehureh  is  for  themoal  part  of  modem  date,  bA 
the  t»er  and  some  other  portions  are  of  grsatar  aMif  lucy  ; 
there  ftre  some  antient  monuments.  Thm  are  4  * 
Southgate  and  on  Winchmore  Hill,  and  seiRsral 
places  of  worship.  The  living  of  Edmonton 
of  the  clear  yeariy  value  of  1550/.,  with  a  glebe>hoasa.  Tb* 
chapelries  of  Southgate  and  St.  Pkul,  WiDchBOtv  HsU,  am 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  180/.  and  liNl/.  nmeHvelj,  mt4 
are  in  the  gilt  of  the  vicar  of  Bdmontoo.  Than  ware  m 
the  parish,  in  1833,  an  endowed  day-achool,  witk  KM  rW** 
dren,  60  of  whom  were  clothed;  another  eudcywwd  ^- 
school,  with  72  girls;  three  day-achoola,  portly  er  ■ba>ly 
supported  by  charitable  oontributions,  containing  iSM  •km- 
dren;  eight  other  day-schools,  with  117  duMsaA ;  ton 
boarding-schools,  with  460  ehildrao ;  two  day  and 
schools,  with  253  ehildren ;  and  one  Sunday  siilwoi, 
184  ehfldren.  Wyer  House,  in  the  pariah  of  &' 
about  a  mile  north-west  of  the  village,  is  a 
mansion-house,  built  in  the  early  part  of  thm 
century. 

Harrow-onHhe-HiU  is  in  Gore  hundred,  10 
Tybuny  turnpike,  on  the  road  to  Riekmanswortk.  T>» 
parish  (including  the  hamlet  of  Harrow  Weald  and  Giwrt 
Hill)  has  an  area  of  9870  acrea,  with  a  popnlatioo,  ib  I«J 
of  3861.  The  village  is  irregulariy  laid  out.  It  drrr»n 
its  celebrity  and  chief  support  flrom  its  gTainfnar^r:^*! 
which  was  founded,  under  letters-patent  of  qu«en  ULm»- 
beth,  by  John  Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman  of  thw  pnrwl^  a.* 
1571.  There  are  oonsiderable  eatatca  whieh  w«rw  Wft  fev 
J.  Lyon  for  the  sup|port  of  the  school  and  other  _, 
purposes.  The  achoMcontaioed*  in  1833,  about  Si#i 
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it  ii  f^ee  to  all  bqyi  of  the  pariih  of  Harrow,  but  tbeve  are 
Tery  fow  who  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity ;  the  soho- 
lars  are  chiefly  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Many 
eminent  men  have  been  educated  at  Harrow:  ai  Bruce, 
the  Abyutaian  traveller.  Sir  William  Jones,  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  late  Lord  Byron,  Dr.  Parr,  and 
many  others.  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  structure  on 
the  summit  of  the  hdl:  there  are  some  small  portions  in  the 
Norman  style ;  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  lofty  tower,  with  a 
spira  The  i^ram mar-school  is  near  the  church.  There  are 
some  diasentmg  meeting-houses ;  there  are  two  chapels-of- 
ease,  one  at  Pinner  (which  is  considered  as  a  distinct  parish), 
aod  the  other  at  Harrow  Weald,  a  group  of  houses  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  village.  The  living  of  Harrow  is  a 
vioaxage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  627/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  The  vicar  has  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Pinner,  which  is  ecclesiastically  dependent 
on  Harrow,  and  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  100/.  Harrow 
and  Pinner  are  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  three 
infant  or  dame  schools,  with  93  children ;  four  day-schools, 
supported  by  subscription,  with  197  children ;  two  boarding- 
schools,  with  76  children ;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with 
409  children. 

Twickenham  is  in  Isleworth  hundred,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thamee,  10  miles  from  Hyde-park  Corner.  It  has  derived 
celebrity  from  its  being  the  residence  of  Alexander  Pope 
and  several  other  eminent  persons.  The  parish  has  an  area 
of  1M40  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  4571.  The  village 
U  irregularly  laid  out,  but  contains  a  number  of  genteel  re- 
sidences. The  church  is  near  the  river,  and  is  a  plain  brick 
structure,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  with  an 
antient  embattled  tower.  It  contains  monuments  erected 
by  Pope  to  the  memory  of  his  (mrents,  and  by  bishop  War- 
burton  to  Pope  himself.  Thero  is  a  cbapel-of-ease,  erected 
▲j>.  1 730  or  1 721 ,  between  Twickenham  and  Richmond,  and 
one  or  two  dissenting  meeting-houses.  Among  the  private 
residmiees  are  Strawl^rry  Hill,  and  the  house  of  Sir  Wathen 
Waller,  popularly  termed  *  Pope's  Villa,'  because  it  occupies 
the  site  of  the  poet*s  residence.  Strawberry  Hill  was  in 
great  part  erected  by  Horace  Walpole,  lord  Orford,  and  is  a 
medley  of  castellated  and  ecclesiastical  Gothic,  arohitec- 
tore.  There  are  powder  and  oil  mills.  The  village  U  much 
frequented  by  visitors  from  London.  The  steam-boats  which 
ply  tietween  London  and  Richmond  frequently  proceed  up 
to  *  Twickenham  ait,*  a  small  island  in  the  nver  Thames, 
compruiiig  a  few  acres  chieflv  laid  Out  in  pleasure-grounds. 
There  ia  much  garden-ground  in  the  parish,  the  produce  of 
whieh  ia  sent  up  to  the  London  market.  The  living  is  a 
vioaragaof  the  clear  yearly  value  of  717/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  an  infant  or  dame 
aduxd  of  20  children  ;  an  endowed  day-school  with  166  chil- 
dren ;  three  day-schods,  partly  supported  by  charitable  con- 
tributions, oontaining  104  children  ;  Ave  other  day-schools, 
with  154  children;  and  five  boarding-schools,  with  1 10 
^ildren« 

Isleworth,  adjoining  Twickenham  on  the  north  side, 
ia  m  Isleworth  hundred,  8^  miles  from  Hyde-park  Comer. 
The  parish  has  an  area  of  3120  acres,  with  a  population 
of  5590.  At  Sion  or  Syon,  in  this  narish.  was  formerly 
a  monastery  of  Bridgetine  priests  and  nuns,  founded  a.d. 
1414  by  Henry  V.,  and  originally  settled  at  Twickenham. 
The  yearly  revenues  of  Uiis  house  at  the  dissolution  were 
1944/.  1 U.  Bd.  gross,  or  1731/.  8tf.  4d.  clear.  In  the  walls  of 
this  monastary  after  its  desecration, Catherine  Howard,  queen 
of  Henry  VIIL,  was  confined  shortly  before  her  execution. 
The  site  was  granted  by  Edward  VL  to  the  Protector  So- 
merset, who  commenced  the  oresent  mansion  of  Sion  House, 
which  has  received  great  adoitions  and  alterations  from  the 
duUes  of  Northumberland,  the  subsequent  proprietors. 
This  noble  residence  contains  some  valuable  portraits. 
Tbe  village  of  Isleworth  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames 
opposire  to  Kew  Gardens,  and  consists  of  several  substantial 
villas  and  residences,  with  others  of  less  pretension.  The 
efanreh,  en  tbe  bank  of  the  Thame8»  is  of  brick,  and  was  re- 
built ik-D.  1705  or  1706 ;  the  tower,  more  antient,  is  of  stone. 
Tluaw  are  some  dissenting  places  of  worship.  The  chief 
buaioeee  of  the  parish  is  gardening;  great  quantities  of 
raapberriea  and  strawberries  are  grown  for  the  London 
omrket.  There  are  two  fiour-raills  and  a  brewery.  There 
are  three  ranges  of  almshouses  in  the  parish.  The  living  is 
a  wiearage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  681/.,  with  a  gkbe- 
VoMa.  There  were,  in  1833.  one  infimt-school,  with  from  50 


to  70  children  fan  endowed  school,  with  150  children ;  a  day 
and  Sunday  schooUwith  30  girls;  and  a  Sunday-school,  wiih 
126  children ;  besides  a  large  day-school  in  Hounslow  (which 
is  partly  in  this  parish),  supported  parUy  by  subscription. 

Hampton  is  in  Spelthorno  hundred,  about  15 'miles  fnmi 
Hyde-park  Corner.  The  parish,  including  the  hamlet  of 
Hampton  Wick,  has  an  area  of  3 190  acres,  with  a  populatioa 
in  1831  of  3992,  of  whom  1463  were  in  Hampton  Wick. 
In  this  parish  is  the  royal  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  the 
site  of  which  was  once  the  possession  of  the  Knighte 
Hospitallers.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Order  the  fee  of 
the  manor  was  retained  by  the  crown.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
took  a  lease  of  the  manor  from  the  prior  of  St.  John's  befoi^ 
tbe  dissolution,  which  lease  he  surrendered  to  the  king 
Henry  VIII.,  who  formed  a  royal  park  or  chace,  compre- 
hending Hampton  and  several  other  parislies,  which  he  en- 
closed and  stocked  with  deer.  This  chace  was  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  broken  up  on  the  remonstrance  of  tbe 
aggrieved  parishes,  but  the  crown  has  since  retained  para- 
mount authority  over  all  game  within  its  limits.  While 
Wolsey  held  the  lease  of  the  manor  be  pulled  down  a  man- 
sion which  stood  here,  and  erected  in  its  place  a  sumptuous 
palace,  which  Henry  VIII.  subsequently  enlarged.  Here 
Edward  VI.  was  born,  and  his  mother  queen  Jane  Seymour 
died.  This  palace  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  conference 
of  1603-4  between  the  Presbyterian  clergy  and  the  bishops 
and  other  Episcopal  clergy,  at  which  the \ing  James  I.  was 
moderator,  and  the  lords  of  the  council  were  auditors. 
Charles  I.  resided  here  during  part  of  his  confinement,  and 
Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.  made  it  their  occa- 
sional residence.  William  III.  rebuilt  a  considerable  part 
of  the  palace,  and  laid  out  the  gardens  and  park  in  their 
present  form.  Since  tbe  time  of  George  II.  it  has  not  been 
tbe  abode  of  royalty,  and  is  now  occupied  by  private  frmilies 
who  have  gmnts  of  residence  from  the  lord-chamberlain. 
The  number  of  residents,  including  servants,  is  stated  to  be 
700.  The  palaoe  consists  of  three  principal  quadrangles, 
with  some  smaller  courts.  The  chapel,  the  great  hall,  and 
some  of  the  subordinate  chambers  and  domestie  offices  are 

Ert  of  the  building  erected  by  Wolsey  and  enlarged  by 
enry  VIIL  The  great  eastern  and  southern  fronts  are 
the  most  modern  parts  of  the  building ;  the  eastern  front  has 
an  extent  of  about  330  feet,  the  southern  of  328  feet.  These 
portions  were  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but  are 
nather  in  keeping  with  the  more  antient  portions  of  the 
structure,  nor  distinguished  by  any  great  beauty.  The 
palaoe  contains  a  number  of  pictures  by  tbe  old  masters,  but 
tbe  Cartoons  of  Rafiaelle  constitute  its  chief  treasure.  The 
gardens  are  laid  out  in  very  formal  taste.  The  park  has 
several  avenues  and  fine  dumps  of  trees.  Bushey  Park  and 
lodge  are  an  appendage  of  Hampton  Court  Palaoe ;  the 
lodge  was  the  residence  of  William  IV.  when  duke  of 
Clarence,  and  now  belongs  to  the  queen-dowager  for  her 
life. 

The  villa^  of  Hampton  has  some  substantial  houses  and 
handsome  vdlas ;  among  the  latter  is  that  which  belonged 
to  Garrick.  Hampton  races  are  held  on  Moulsey  Hurst,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames.  The  living  of  Hampton  is 
a  vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  356/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  Hampton  Wick  is  a  chapel  ry  of  the  dear  yearly 
value  of  87/.,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Hampton.  There 
were,  in  1833,  in  the  whole  parish,  nine  day-schools  (one  en- 
dowed and  one  school  of  inaustry),  with  about  350  children : 
seven  boarding-schools,  with  94  children ;  and  three  Sunday- 
schools,  with  76  children. 

Hammersmith  is  in  Kensington  division  of  OssulsCon 
hundred,  4  miles  from  Hyde-park  Comer.  The  chapdry 
of  Hammersmith,  a  dependency  of  Fulham  parish,  has  an 
area  of  2 140  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1 83 1,  of  1 0,222.  The 
prindpal  street  extends  nearly  two  miles  along  the  western 
road,  and  consists  of  several  mnges  of  good  modern  houses. 
An  degant  suspension-bridge  crosses  tbe  Thames  at  this 
place.  There  are  two  churches:  one  erected  in  1631,  a  spa- 
cious brick  building ;  the  other  a  Doric  edifice,  built  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  Dissenters  have  several  places  of 
wordiip,  and  the  Cathohcs  have  a  chapel  and  a  convent  of 
BenedKtine  nuns.  Brandenburgh  House,  a  villa  erected 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  im- 
proved by  subsequent  ooeapants,  was  the  residence  of  the 
kte  queen  Caroline  during  her  last  abode  in  England.  She 
died  here,  and  after  her  death  the  house  was  pulled  down. 
There  are  large  nursery-grounds  in  the  parish,  and  brick- 
making  is  esloiiihrdy  carried  on.  The  living  of  Ham^* 
*  2C2 
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mMimith  if  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  310/.  There 
were  in  the  ehapelry.in  1833,  an  endowed  lohool  called 
*  Latymer's  school*  with  80  boye;  a  charity  school  for  50 
l^irls,  a  school  of  industry  with  57  girls,  three  other  charity 
vhools  (one  of  them  supported  br  Catholics),  with  90  chil- 
dren; twenty-nine  other  day-schools, with  532  children; 
eighteen  boarding-schooU,  with  466  children ;  and  eight 
Sunday-schools,  with  572  children. 

Fulham,  4  miles  fVom  Hyde-park  Comer,  is  in  the 
same  hundred  and  division  as  Hammersmith.  The  parish, 
exclusive  of  the  chapelry  of  Hammersmith,  has  an  area  of 
1820  seres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  7317.  It  was  the 
scene  of  some  military^  movements  in  the  war  between  Charles 
I.  and  the  parliament,  ajx  1642 ;  and  in  1647  the  council  of 
oflBcers  and  anUtors  sat  at  Fulham  and  Putney  (a  vOlage 
in  Surrey  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames),  to  overawe 
the  parliament  ana  watch  the  king,  who  was  then  in  con- 
finement at  Hampton  Court  The  villa^  contains  many 
gtx>d  houses  and  villas ;  the  manoi^house  is  the  residence  of 
the  bishop  of  London.  The  church  is  of  stone,  and  has  a 
stone  tower  in  the  decorated  English  style.  There  is  a  pro- 
prietary chapel,  built  by  Richard  Hunt,  Esq.,  a-d.  1813, 
between  Fulnam  and  Hammersmith. 

The  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  this  place  u  of  wood. 
There  are  extensive  market-gardens  in  the  parish,  which 
are  noted  for  the  growth  of  asparagus.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 135/^  in  the  gift  of 
the  bishop  of  London.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  two 
infant  schools,  with  1 59  children ;  two  national  schools,  with 
249  children ;  three  charity-schools,  with  72  children ;  eleven 
other  day-schools,  with  213  children;  ten  boarding-schools, 
with  about  207  children ;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  60  to 
80  children. 

Kensington,  in  the  same  division  and  hunored  as  the 
preceding  parishes,  is  now  a  suburb  of  London.  The 
parish,  with  the  extra-parochial  chapelry  of  Twyford,  has  an 
area  of  2980  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  20,945. 
Part  of  the  chapelry  of  Kniglitsbridge  is  in  Kensington 
parish.  The  principal  street  of  Kensington  consists  of 
ranges  of  well-built  houses  extending  along  the  great 
western  road ;  and  there  are  other  streets.  Brompton 
and  Little  Chelsea,  on  the  south,  and  Kensington  gravel- 
pits,  on  the  north,  are  in  the  parish.  There  is  at  Ken- 
sington a  royal  palace,  built  on  the  site  of  a  residence 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Finch,  earls  of  Winchelsea 
and  Nottingham,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Wil- 
liam IIL  That  prince  converted  the  dwelling-house  into 
a  palace,  rebuilding  the  principal  parts,  and  making  manv 
additions  to  it,  which  succeeding  princes  have  augmented. 
The  palace  is  of  red  brick,  ornamented  with  columns 
and  coignes  of  stone,  and  consists  of  three  principal  qua- 
drangles. The  suites  of  apartments  are  noble  and  ex- 
tensive, and  are  adorned  with  many  fine  paintings  by 
Flemish  and  English  artists.  The  gardens  and  grounds, 
which  are  agreeably  laid  out,  are  three  miles  in  circuit. 
There  are  bimcks  for  del^hments  of  the  guards.  Several 
members  of  the  Royal  fiimily  have  apartments  within  the 

eilace.  Holland  House,  an  antient  mansion,  chieliy  in  the 
lixabethan  style,  was  the  residence  of  Addison,  who  died 
here ;  and  much  of  the  early  life  of  Charles  James  Fox 
was  passed  here.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  Lord  Holland : 
it  contains  some  interesting;  portraits.  Campden  House  is 
another  antient  residence  in  the  same  style.  Kensington 
Church,  a  large  modern  brick  building,  is  near  the  principal 
street:  new  churches  have  been  erected  in  Addison  Road 
and  at  Brompton,  and  there  isachapel-of-easeat  JBrompton, 
erected  about  seventy  years  ago.  lliere  are  dissenting  and 
Catholic  chapeU.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  1242/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  To  the  new 
churches  iu  Addison  Road  (St  Barnabas)  and  Brompton 
(Trinity  Church)  are  annexed  curacies,  of  the  respective 
value  of  405/.  and  639/^  in  the  gilt  of  the  vicar  of  Kensing^ 
ton.  lliere  were,  in  1833,  five  infent  or  dame  schools, 
with  44  children ;  a  national  school,  with  290  children ;  a 
school  Ibr  17  girls,  supported  out  of  the  parish  rates;  two 
schools,  partly  or  wholly  supported  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions, with  104  children;  twentv-three  other  day-schools, 
with  489  children ;  for^-nine  boarding-schools,  with  827 
children;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  265  children. 
There  were  also  two  proprietary  grammar-schools,  with  about 
180  children. 

The  parishes  of  St  Bfarylebone  (poplin  1831,  122,206X 
St  Pancras  (pop.  103,548).  and  Paddioglon  (14,540),  in 


the'  Holbom  division  of  Ossulston  hundred*  eonttitale  ite 
parliamentary  borough  of  Ifanrlebone.  Th«y  at*  fitr 
the  most  part  united  to  London.  [Loxnoit .]  The  tie«i<n 
of  Camden  Town  and  Kentish  Town,  and  part  of  ibe  viUsce 
of  Highgate,  are  in  St  Pancras  parish.  Camden  Tow 
consists  of  some  streets  of  good  houses ;  and  Keolnli  Towm 
of  some  rows  of  houses  and  detached  villas.  C^mdea  Twu 
is  now  rapidly  increasing,  and  has  ^reatlv  improved  of  !»*• 
years,  especially  since  the  completion  of  the  htmdoH  m»A 
Birmingnam  Railroad.  There  is  an  Episcopal  ehapd  at 
Camden  Town,  and  one  iu  Kentish  Town,  beside  arm-k. 
dissenting  meeting-houses.  There  is  a  veterinaty  colW:* 
at  Camd^  Town.  The  Regent's  Canal  pa«es  bctwwM  xham 
two  hamlets. 

Hempstead  is  on  hiirh  ground,  4  miles  from  HoIbeenBuK 
in  Holbom  division  of  Ossulston  hundred.  The  parish,  whxk 
contains  2070  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831.  of  ny*\ 
was  separated  fVom  that  of  Hendon  in  1598.  It  coDtaiM 
the  village  of  Hampstead  and  the  hamlet  of  KilbuiB.  The 
village  of  Hampstead  contains  mineral  springs,  ooor  m 
considerable  repute.  The  salubrity  of  the  atr.  aod  lk» 
pleasantness  of  the  prospect  which,  finom  iu  devaivd 
situation,  it  eniovs,  have  made  it  a  fevourite  place  of  rew- 
dence :  on  the  hill,  north-east  of  the  village,  is  an  taLtmoM*m 
heath,  on  which  are  some  large  ponds,  or  reeervoirB  ef  wafer, 
used  for  supplving  Camden  Town  and  fhe  adjaecot  pans 
with  water.  The  church,  which  is  of  brick,  was  budt  ab—i 
the  middle  of  the  last  centurr.  There  are  two  prapnrtarr 
Episcopal  chapels,  and  several  dissenting  plaoes  ofwonhrf^ 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  dear  ycariy  «ml«e 
of  887/.  There  were,  in  1833,  two  infani^jioola,  witb  1 59 
children ;  three  charity-schools  (two  attached  to  the  Rsta- 
blished  Church,  and  one  supported  by  Roman  Cathslka), 
with  287  children ;  nine  other  day-schools,  with  155  dul- 
dren ;  seventeen  boarding-sehools,  with  384  chttdRS ;  one 
day  and  Sunday  school  (at  Kilbum),  with  85  ehildrea ;  ^U 
five  Sunday-schools,  with  585  children. 

Islington,  one  mile  north  of  Hicks's  HalU  on  the  gnat 
north  road,  is  in  the  Finsbury  division  of  OMaktkm 
hundred,  and  included  in  the  metropolitan  pariooMAUrv 
borough  of  Finsbury.  The  parish  nas  an  area  of  a«5e 
acres,  with  a  population,  in   1831,  of  37,316.    The  onn- 


cipal  street  under  the  designations  of  High  Street ' 
Street,  and  Hdloway,  runs  for  several  miles  alenc  tW 
north  road  to  the  foot  of  Highgate  HilL  Lower  8tn«( 
branches  off  from  High  Street  and  runs  towards  Newi«^;isQ 
Green  and  Stoke  Newington.  The  Liverpool  Road  fmi  a 
back  road  to  Holloway :  the  new  north  road,  and  tbe  new 
road  from  King's  Cross  to  HoUowav,  have  been  laid  eat 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  Uighbory,  CeBMihij,^ 
Ball's  Pond,  and  Holloway,  are  porUons  of  tl4  viAsga, 
which  comprehends  a  number  of  ranges  of  good  hmmim. 
The  New  River  passes  through  the  pansh,  sod  the  R^eM^ 
Canal  is  carried  oy  a  tunnel  under  the  High  Street  vhKh 
is  on  an  eminence,  and  under  the  New  River.  A  cotMi 
derable  part  of  the  parish  is  occupied  aspastnre  lead  bf 
cow-keepers,  who  supply  the  metropNolis  with  nulk.  Aere 
are  some  nursery  grounds,  and  one  or  two  maaitihrtana^ 
together  with  lime  and  coal  wharft,  in  the  part  mij^tm^  to 
the  Regent's  CanaL  The  church  is  situated  belvcan  Upper 
and  Lower  streets,  and  is  of  brick,  with  a  tower  ef  the  i 
materials,  surmounted  by  a  stone  spire  of  good 
There  is  a  chapel-of-ease  at  Lower  Hc^oway.  a 
rather  heavy  brick  building,  built  a.d.  1814;  and 
district  churches  at  Upper  Holloway  (St  John*a»  a  ■■£ 
building,  with  a  square  embattled  tower,  crowned  wtfk  fa- 
nacles),  Ball*s  Poftd  (St.  Paul's,  a  stmetuiw  of  mmJkr 
character  to  St  John's),  in  Cloudesley  Square,  mv  the 
back  road  (Trinity  Church),  and  St  Peter's,  the  laal  nail  I 
There  are  also  several  dissenting  plaoes  of  worshnpt  At 
Islington  is  a  college,  belonging  to  the  Church  M osMoavy 
Society,  for  the  education  of  young  men  designed  flv  ferssr* 
missions ;  and  at  Highbury  an  academy  for  the  edoratiua 
of  young  men  for  we  ministry  among  the  IndepanAcflSs 
The  CalcNionian  Asylum  is  a  handsome  building,  on  thm  cead 
leading  from  King's  Cross,  St  Pancraa,  to  UoUoway.  C^ 
nonbury  Tower,  a  heavy  square  brick  boildini^  ia  a  reKeef 
Canonbury  House,  the  former  mansion  of  the  pnors  of  9l 
Bartholomew's  Monastery  in  Smithfleld,  and  has  beaai  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Chsmberm,  author  of  tbe  Cycdr- 
podia,  and  other  persons  of  literary  note.  The  living  «f 
Islington  is  a  viearaige,  of  the  clear  yearly  valoe  of  I  iJj/ . 
the  perpetual  curacies  are  of  the  foUowuig 
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T«lue : — liower  Holloway  Chapel,  351/. ;  St  John's,  Upper 
HoUoway.^U/.;  St.Paul's,  Ball's  Bond,  335/.;  and  Trinity, 
Cloudesley  Square,  485/.  Of  the  ohapelry  of  St.  Peters 
there  is  no  return.  There  were,  in  1833,  four  infant-schools, 
vith  578  ohildren ;  thirty-eight  boarding-schools,  and  sixty- 
one  day-schools,  among  which  were  included  three  national 
schools,  with  204  children ;  three  other  charity  schools,  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church,  with  582  children;  a 
Laneasterian  school,  with  160  girls;  a  school  of  industry  for 
35  girls,  and  three  other  chanty  schools,  with  260  children. 
There  are  a  proprietary  school  for  t60  boys,  and  nine  Sun- 
day-schools, with  1648  children.  In  the  British  Orphan 
Ainrlum  43  children  are  maintained  and  educated,  and  in  the 
Caledonian  Asylum  about  100.  There  is  a  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution. 

Homsey  is  in  the  same  hundred  and  division,  north  of 
Islington.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2960  acres ;  thepopu- 
lation,  in  1831,  was  4856.  It  contains  the  village  of  Hom- 
sey, and  the  hamlets  of  Crouch  End,  Muswell  Hill,  and 
Stroud  Green.  Few  villages  near  London  have  re- 
tained a  more  rural  character  than  Hornsey.  It  lies  in  a 
valley  out  of  the  great  thoroughfares;  the  New  River 
passes  close  to  it  The  church,  which  is  of  stone,  has  been 
recently  restored  or  rebuilt  all  but  the  tower,  which  is  more 
antient.  There  were,  in  1833,  two  national  schools  at 
Homaey,  with  i  15  children.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  493/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

Higbgate  is  on  high  ground  on  the  great  north  road,  4 
miles  from  London.  Part  of  the  village  is  in  the  parish  of 
St  Pancras,  and  part  in  Hornsey  parish.  The  village, 
which  comprises  some  good  villas  and  other  houses,  is  on 
the  top  of  a  hill.  A  new  church  has  been  latelv  built,  and 
anew  school-room  for  the  endowed  grammarschool,  which 
was  founded  by  Chief- Justice  Cholmeley  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elisabeth.  The  master  has  a  good  salary  and  a  house. 
There  are  some  almshouses  at  Highgate,  ana  one  or  two 
dissenting  places  of  worship.  Some  ponds  at  highgate 
contribute  to  supply  part  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis  with  water. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  steep  declivity  at  Highgate,  a  project 
was  formed  in  1809  for  cariving  the  north  road  through  a 
spacious  arched  tunneL  The  work  was  commenced ;  but 
in  1812  the  earth  over  the  tunnel  fell  in,  the  plan  of  a  tunnel 
was  given  up,  and  a  road  was  cut  through  the  hill. 
A  road  which  crosses  the  north  road  is  carried  over  it  by 
means  of  an  archway  of  brick  and  stone.  An  extensive  ce- 
metery has  lately  been  formed  at  Highgate,  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  just  below  the  church :  the  grounds  are  well  laid  out, 
and  the  entrance  gateway  contains  a  chapel  and  other  apart- 
ments. There  are  numerous  catacombs  in  this  cemetery. 
There  were  in  Cholmeley's  grammar-school,  in  1833,  33 
b^rs ;  in  another  endowed  school  were  26  girls ;  and  in  a 
national  school,  98  boys.  A  room  for  a  national  school  for 
1 00  girls  y^Bs  building  at  the  same  time. 

Hackney  is  2  miles  from  Shoreditch  church,  on  one  ot 
the  branches  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  roads.  The  parish 
has  an  area  of  33  UO  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of 
3 1,04  7.    It  contains  the  seTeral  villages  or  hamlets  of  Hack- 
ney, Homer  ton.  Upper  and  Lower  Clapton,  Stamford  Hill, 
Dalston.  Shackleweil,  the  greater  part  of  Kingsland,  and  a 
part  of  Stoke  Newington.   Hackney,  properly  so  called,  has 
one  principal  street,  known  as  Mare  Street  and  Church 
Street,  ana  some  other  streets,  containing  many  good  houses, 
some  of  them  of  old  date,  for  this  was  one  of  the  earliest 
places  of  rural  retirement  to  the  wealthy  merchants  and 
traders  of  London.    The  church  was  rebuilt  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century ;  it  is  a  large  brick  building  devoid  of 
external  beauty,  but  its  interior  construction  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  the  subject  of  much  commendation.    It 
has  a  stone  tower  of  modem  erection,  but  as  this  was  insuf- 
6cient  to  bear  the  bells,  the  tower  of  the  former  church  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  churchyard,  which  is  spacioiu 
and  pleausantly  laid  out    South  Hackney  church,  onginally 
built  as  a  chapel-of-easo,  but  smce  made  a  district  church, 
has  httle  architectural  beauty.    Homerton  adjoins  Hackney 
on  the  north-east,  and  consists  of  one  street,  half  a  mile  long, 
leading  down  ^o  the  marshes  of  the  Lea.    It  has  a  proprie- 
tary Episcopal  chapel,  and  a  college  rebuilt  a  few  years  since 
fi>r  the  education  of  Congregational  ministers.    Qapton  lies 
north  of  Homerton,  and  Stamford  Hill  north  of  Clapton. 
There  are  at  Qapton  a  neat  iron  bridge,  called  Lea  Bridge. 
orer  the  Lea,  and  a  handsome  building  erected  for  the  Lon- 
don Orphan  Asylum.    At  Stamford  Hill  is  an  Episcopal 


chapel,  originally  a  proprietary  chapel,  but  smce  purchased 
by  subscription  of  the  inhabitants  and  enlarged.  Those 
parts  of  Kingsland  and  Newlng^ton  which  are  in  this  parish 
are  on  the  York  road.  On  this  road  is  the  district  church 
of  West  Hackney,  a  Doric  edifice  of  good  design.  It  has  a 
large  churchyard  and  a  parsonage  house.  There  is  a  small 
antient  chapel  at  Kingsland,  partly  in  this  parish,  partly  in 
Islington.  Dalston  and  Shaoklewell  lie  between  Hackney 
proper.  Kingsland,  and  Newington.  There  are  several  dis- 
senting meering-houses ;  and  several  ranges  of  almshouses 
in  the  parish;  among  the  latter  is  'the  Retreat'  for  the 
Widows  of  twelve  Independent  or  Baptist  Ministers.  Dye- 
ing, calico  printing,  and  some  other  manufacturing  processes 
are  carriea  on  in  the  parish ;  and  there  are  considerable 
brick  fields.  The  ReRent*s  Canal  and  the  Lea  navigation 
pass  through  the  parisL 

Hackney  parisn  originally  constituted  one  benefice ;  but 
it  has  lately  been  divided  into  four  districts,  which,  with  the 
dear  yearly  value  of  their  benefices,  are  as  follows :— Hack- 
ney Koctory  (the  mother  church),  1082/1,  with  a  glebe- 
house  ;  South  Hackney  Rectory,  399/. ;  West  Hackney 
Rectory,  464/.,  with  a  glebe-house ;  Stamford  Hill  Chapelry, 
1 65/.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  sixty-three  day  and 
boarding  schools  of  all  kinds,  four  dav  and  Sunday  schools, 
and  ten  Sunday-schools.  Of  these  schools  four  were  infant 
schools,  supported  chiefly  by  endowment  or  subscription, 
with  470  to  490  children ;  fifteen  others  were  charity  schools, 
including  two  national  and  two  Lancasterian  schools,  the 
Cumberland  Benevolent  Institution,  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  the  boys*  establishment  of  the  Children's 
Friend  Society,  which  is  at  Hackney  Wick.  There  are  two 
proprietary  •grammar-schools ;  one  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  the  other  open  to  all  sects.  The  school- 
house  of  the  former  is  a  brick  building  at  Clapton,  with  a 
Doric  front  and  portico  finished  with  cement  in  imitation  of 
stone ;  that  of  the  latter  is  near  Hackney  churchyard,  and 
is  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Bow  is  on  the  other  and  main  branch  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  roads,  2^  miles  from  Whitechapel  church.  The 
name  of  the  parish  is  Stratford-le-Bow,  but  we  have  given 
the  colloquial  abbreviation  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
Stratford  Langtbom,  or  colloquially  Stratford,  which  is  just 
across  the  Lea  in  Essex.  Between  Bow  and  Stratford  is  an 
antient  bridge  over  the  Lea.  Bow  church  is  an  antient 
structure,  chiefly  in  the  early  English  style,  but  there  are 
some  portions  of  Norman  architecture.  A  yearly  fair, 
much  resorted  to  by  the  Londoners,  has  been  of  late  years 
suppressed.  The  parish,  which  has  an  area  of  630  acres, 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  3371,  was  separated  from  that 
of  Stepney  in  1730.  At  the  hamlet  of  Oldford,  in  the 
parish,  are  the  East  London  waterworks.  The  living  is  a 
rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  319/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were,  in  1833,  three  dame-schools,  with  48 
children;  three  boarding-schools,  with  88  children;  five 
day-schools,  two  of  them  endowed,  with  109  children,  and 
three  unendowed,  with  42  children;  and  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  244  ohildren. 

Bromley  is  adjacent  tp  Bow.  Distilling  and  calico  print- 
ing are  carried  on,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  much 
engaged  in  the  East  and  West  India  Docks,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent dockyards  in  Limehouse  and  Stepney  parishes.  The 
church  has  some  traces  of  Norman  architecture:  it«was 
probablv  the  chapel  of  a  Benedictine  nunnery  once  existing 
here,  wnose  revenue  at  the  suppression  was  121/.  }6s,  Oai 
gross,  or  108/.  It.  1  Id.  clear.  The  parish  has  an  area  of 
620  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831.  of  4846.  The  living 
of  Bromley  is  a  donative,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  190l 
The  parish  had,  in  1833,  one  infant  school,  with  20  children ; 
an  endowed  day-school,  with  17  boys;  two  national  schools, 
with  195  children ;  one  other  day-school,  with  12  children ; 
and  one  Sunday-school,  with  180  children. 

Stepney^and  Limehouse  are  immediately  adjacent  to  Lon- 
don on  the  east  side.  The  parish  of  Stepney  comprehends 
an  area  of  2130  acres,  and  is  divided  into  the  four  hamlets 
of  Mile-End  Old  Town,  Mile-End  New  Town,  Poplar  Cha- 
pel (with  Blackwall),  and  Ratcliffe,  having  a  population  in 
all  of  67,872.  Limehouse  parish  is  immediately  adjacent 
to  Stepney,  and  comprises  280  acres,  with  a  population  of 
15,695.  These  two  parishes  comprehend  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
and  the  adjacent  districts  extendinflr  northward  to  the  rcmd 
to  Bow,  on  which  road  the  hamlets  of  Mile-End  are  situated. 
Along  this  road,  and  along  the  Commercial  Road,  extending 
fhim  Xiondon  to  Limehouse,  as  well  as  in  the  immediate 
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stiMts  tnd  MiuarM,  m  Mfenl  nngeiof  good  homes.  8top- 
aey  church  is  s  spsoious  huilding  of  stone  snd  flint,  probs- 
bly  eroeted  in  the  14th  century.  A  new  church  wss  erected 
in  the  parish  in  the  yesr  18S2.  There  is  at  Stepney  a  col- 
lege or  scademy  for  the  education  of  ministers  amongthe 
Calvinistic  or  Particular  Baptists.  Along  the  Mile^End 
Road  are  several  hospitals  or  almshouies ;  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Jews'  hospital,  Bancroft's  almshouses,  and 
those  belonging  to  the  Trinity  House.  limehouse  church 
is  one  of  the  fifty  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Poplar  chapel  b  a  neat  structure,  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  East  India  Hospital, 
in  connection  with  this  chapel,  contains  a  dwelling  tor  a 
chsplain,  and  for  the  widows  of  officers  and  seamen  in  the 
Company's  service. 

These  two  parishes  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  seafaring  peo- 
ple, or  by  those  engaged  in  the  building  or  fitting  out  of 
vessels.  They  contain  the  Bust  India  Docks  and  the  West 
India  Docks,  and  the  basin  at  the  Junction  of  the  Reeent's 
Canal  with  the  Thames.  There  are  ship-building  yards  and 
ropewalks,  also  manufactories  for  anchors  and  chain  cables, 
sail-cloth,  ships'  blocks,  &o.  The  Regent's  Canal  and  a 
cut  from  the  river  Lea  to  the  Thames  cross  this  parish.  A 
tramroad  leads  along  the  south  side  of  the  Commercial 
Road  from  the  West  India  Docks  to  Whitechapel :  and  a 
railroad  is  to  run  from  London  to  Blackwsll. 

The  living  of  Stepney  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  1 1 90/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  is  a  chapelry  attached 
to  the  new  church,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  218/.  Poplar 
is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  632/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  Limehouse  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
714/. 

The  parish  of  Stepney  was  once  much  more  extensive 
than  at  present :  those  of  St.  Paul,  Shadwell ;  St  Mary, 
Whitechapel ;  St.  John,  Wapping ;  St  Mary,  Stratford-le- 
Bow ;  Christohuroh,  Spitalfields ;  St.  Geor^'s  in  the  East ; 
St  Ann's,  Limehouse ;  and  St  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green, 
have  been  formed  by  separation  fh>m  it  Had  the  parish 
retained  its  former  extent,  the  population  in  1831  would  have 
been  250,000. 

Stepney  and  Limehouse  parishes  contained,  in  1833,  three 
infknt  schools,  seventy-three  day-schools,  and  sixteen  Sun- 
day-schools. Of  the  day-schools,  the  principal  are,  Bancroft's 
school,  in  which  100  bo^s  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  in- 
structed ;  the  Jew's  hospital,  fbr  the  employment  and  edu- 
cation of  youth,  with  68  children:  Sftepney  proprietary 
school,  with  120  boys;  an  endowed  fVee-school  under  the 
management  of  the  Cooper's  company,  with  36  boys ;  and 
several  national  or  other  charity  schools.  There  are  several 
dissenting  congregations. 

The  parishes  described  above,  fh>m  Hackney  inclupive, 
are  in  the  Tower  divUion  of  Ossulston  hundred,  which  is 
comprehended  in  the  new  metropolitan  parliamentary  bo- 
rough of  tbe  Tower  Hamlets. 

Ditmong  for  Ecelesiastical  and  Legal  Purpote9. — ^This 
county  is  included  in  the  diocese  of  London,  snd  is  divided 
between  the  archdeacons  of  London  and  Middlesex.  The 
City  of  London  within  and  without  the  walls  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  thirteen  parishes  which  are  peculiars  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  one  parish  wnich  is  a  peculiar  of 
the  bishopric  of  London,  and  four  parishes  which  are  in  the 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chspter  of  St  Paul's), 
the  parishes  cf  St  James,  Clerkcnwell,  St  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch,  and  St  Mary,  Islington,  and  the  precincts  of  Port- 
pool,  Hoxton,  Norton  Folgate,  and  GoswelVstreet,  constitute 
the  archdeaconry  of  London.  The  rest  of  the  county  (with 
the  exception  of  twelve  parishes  which  are  in  the' peculiar 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  London,  seven  which  are  in 
the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chepter  of  St 
Paul  s,  and  two  which  are  peculiars  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury)  is  included  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex. 
The  number  of  parishes  and  chapelries  in  the  county, 
when  Newcourt  drew  up  his  account  of  the  diocese,  was  as 
fbllows  :— 

In  London : 

Under  the  archdeacon  of  London       •        9S 
Peculiars       .  .  .  .18 

In  the  rest  of  Middlesex . 

Under  the  archdeacon  of  London        •  3 

Under  the  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  •        52 
Pceuliars      ....        21 


Since  Newoomt'stimo  thenumbsrof« 
sioos  and  benefloes  has  oonsiderably  incieasod,  ibiu^gh  te 
subdivision  of  the  larger  parishes  near  London,  %ueh  as  Btaf- 
ney.  Hackney,  Islington.  St.  Paneras,  and  St  Msry Whaaa. 

The  county  is,  in  civil  suits,  within  the  imaMdnto  jsna- 
diction  of  the  superior  oourts  sitting  in  tbo  nmHivfMi,  U 
criminal  cases  of  the  more  important  class  it  is  wicJua  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Oiminal  Court,  hold  ta  tlta  UU 
Bailey  in  London.  Sessions,  at  which  lighter  oryatDal  otfanen 
are  tried,  are  held  at  the  Sessions*hoose,  QerksB««ll.  tmlvs 
times  in  the  year,  and  at  Guildhall,  fbr  the  city  of  fj^wirm, 
eight  times  in  the  year.  Sessions  are  also  held  fcr  tiM  nty 
of  Westminster.  The  city  is  under  the  poUoe  jnrisAictBa 
of  its  own  aldermen ;  other  parts  impodiately  nmoA 
London  have  police-offices,  with  stipendiary  magMtraSc* 
The  parts  more  distant  from  London  are  under  the  oswniy 
magistrates. 

The  shrievalty  of  Middlesex  is  united  with  that  vi  Las- 
don.  Two  sheriffs  aro  annually  chosen  by  the  Lirrry  af 
London  in  common  ball  London  has  a  body  of  pobtm  «f 
its  own:  tho  suburbs  are  watobed  by  the  netropa&dKx 
police,  a  numerous  body  of  men  under  the  directioti  of  ivs 
commissioners. 

Fourteen  members  of  parliament  are  retomed  tvm  lU- 
dlesex,  namely,  two  fbr  the  county,  fbur  fcr  the  oty  vf 
London,  two  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  two  aech  fcr 
the  new  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Marrlebone.  Fa^hmrr, 
and  the  Tower  Hamlets.  The  borough  of  Maiyk^uns 
comprehends  the  three  parishes  of  St  Marylefeooe.  8c 
Paneras,  and  Psddington ;  that  of  Finsbuiy,  rmrioim  pmnabtm 
and  liberties  in  the  Finsbury  division  of  OarakUNi  hundred ; 
and  that  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  the  liberties  of  the  Towfr 
and  the  Tower  division  of  Ossulston  hundred. 

History  and  Antiquities, — In  the  eariiest  period  of  aatWe- 
tic  history  this  part  of  our  island  was  eomprehended  in  the  do- 
mains of  the  Trinobantes^  who  occupied  Bssex.  It  wa«  tra- 
versed by  Ceesar  in  his  second  expedition  into  Britain  (ar. 
64),  after  his  successful  attempt  to  cross  the  ThauMs  as 
Cowav  Stakes  near  Chertsey.  [BRiTAFr?nA.]  It  fell  uirWr 
the  Roman  dominion  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  but  «-« 
overrun  by  the  Britons  in  the  general  revolt  under  Boadiete. 
[BoADTCBA.]  Londinium  (London)  was  slready  a  pUee  *f 
considerable  trade,  and  the  residenee  of  many  Itocaina.  In 
the  Roman  division  of  the  island  the  oounty  was  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Flavia  Cesariensis,  anuconts  a«d 
the  stations  of  Londinium,  Pontes  (acoording  to  mmbcX, 
and  SuUoniacflp.  Of  Londinium  [LoivDOTf]  nothing  nied 
here  be  said.  Pontes  has  been  variously  AxcnI,  at  CUabcork 
and  at  Old  Windsor  in  Berks,  and  at  Longford  and  8lb:.-;cs 
in  Middlesex.  Sulloniac®  was  at  Brockley  Hill,  betwvn 
Bdgware  and  Elstree.    There  are,  or  were  UIl  latetf  .1 
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of  Roman  camps  at  Stanmore,  in  the  fields  near  IshafU^ 
and  at  Shepperton,  near  the  place  where  Cffsar  citMMd  ihr 
Thames.  Ine Roman  Watling  Street  from  Londimaai  rk 
through  Sulloniacce  to  Verulamium  fnear  St  A]lMn*«t  £r 
mine  Street  ran  from  I»ndinium  northward  by  Stoke  Nrv- 
ington  to  Enfiekl,  and  other  roads  led  from  Loodiwam  In 
Pontes  and  across  the  Thames  to  the  south-west  mru  .  4 
England,  and  across  the  Lea  into  Essex.  Of  this  test  the 
fragment  of  a  stone  causeway  in  the  manhes  of  the  Lea,  be- 
tween Hackney  Wick  and  Old  Ford,  may  be  re^anWH  m  a 
remain.  The  Thames  was  known  to  the  Romaa*  by  t&e 
names  Tamesis  and  Jamissa.  The  Roman  names  «jr  the 
Lea,  the  Colne,  and  the  Brent  are  not  known. 

Beside  various  Roman  antiquitiea  found  in  Ir-nA'^ 
others  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  tvmbti 
At  Bentley  near  Stanmore  fifty  gold  coins  and  several  n( 
silver  and  copper  were  found,  together  with  two  n&g«  and 
a  bracelet  all  of  gold.  Coins,  urns,  or  other  Roman  ant 
quities  have  been  dug  up  at  Hempstead,  SheppertoM,  thi 
Tumham  Green  near  Brentford. 

In  the  Saxon  division  of  the  island  this  county  is  geocfaC* 
considered  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  tbe  Bku 
Saxons;  but  we  think  this  may  be  questioned.  Sir  F 
Palgrave  has  shown  that  among  the  Saxon  states  thm 
were  more  than  seven  or  eight  which  were  ptoperty  dut.«n 
from  each  other,  although  the  weaker  were  comrat'mlr  La)£ 
in  subjection  by  their  more  powcrfiil  neighbourm.  f  Aj#  •y 
of  England  (Anglo-Saxon  Pirriod),  in  the  Fwmfw  Lihrwrw  i 
Of  these  petty  kingdoms  or  states  wc  consider  Middleeex  (ihe 
territory  of  the  Middle-Saxons)  to  have  been  one  *  fee  we 
do  not  think  the  name  would  have  been  given  had  Middtr^ 
sex  been,  acoording  to  the  oommon  opinion,  only  a  T 
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district  of  the  East-Saxon  kingdom.  It  may  have  heen 
goveroed  occasionally  by  the  kings  of  Essex, — it  is  known 
that  these  at  least  possesse'l  raany  extensive  rights  in 
the  city  of  London  ;  but  Essex  was  itself  little  more 
than  a  dependency  of  Kent,  and  never  enjoyed  a  period  of 
noHtiral  independence.  It  favours  our  supposition  that 
Middlesex  was  not  a  roere  province  or  county  of  the  East 
Saxons,  to  find  that  in  the  division  of  England  under  Al- 
fred, while  the  county  of  Essex  and  part  of  Hertfordshire 
were  included  in  the  Danelagh,  or  Danish  territory,  London 
and  the  rest  of  Middlesex  were  placed  under  the  alderman 
of  Mercia.  (Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Rise  and  Progress  qf  the 
English  CommonwecUth,  vol.  i.,  pt  i.,  pp.  116,  402  ;  pt  ii., 
pp.  cclxxxiii.,  occv.)  It  is  howevef  to  be  observed  that  some 
early  authorities  make  Middlesex  a  part  of  the  Danelagh. 
(Sir  P.  Palgrave,  JbicL,  pt.  i.,  pp.  48,  572.) 

In  the  wars  which  the  West  Saxon  princes  sustained  with 
the  Danes,  London  was  repeatedly  taken  by  that  people. 
In  the  great  struggle  between  Alfk'ed  and  the  Danish  chief- 
tain Hastings  the  citizens  bore  a  distinguished  part  In 
tlie  reign  of  Athelstan,  London  became  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  king.  In  a.d.  1013  London  submitted  to  the 
Danes  under  Svein  or  Swevne,  Ethelred  II.,  whom  they 
had  endeavoured  to  support,  naving  fled.  In  the  following 
year  the  citixens  threW  off  the  Danish  yoke,  and  recalled 
Ethelred.  In  the  rei?n  of  Edmund  II.  Ironside,  London  was 
besieged  by  the  Danish  king  Canute,  but  the  siegewas  raised, 
after  continuing  some  time,  on  the  approach  of  Edmund. 
A  battle  between  the  rival  princes  was  fought  the  same  year 
at  Brentford,  the  issue  of  which  enabled  Canute  to  resume 
the  siege  of  London,  but  with  no  better  success.  The  subse- 
quent death  of  Edmund  however  brought  the  whole  island 
under  the  sway  of  Canute. 

London,  having  become,  under  the  later  Saxon  princes 
or  under  the  Norman  dynasty,  the  seat  of  government,  was 
the  scene  of  many  events  which  belong  not  to  the  provincial 
but  to  the  general  history  of  the  country.  In  a.d.  1 189,  at 
the  coronation  of  Richard  I.,  there  was  a  dreadful  massacre 
of  the  Jews  by  the  populace  at  Westminster.  In  a.d.  1 196 
a  great  tumult  arose  in  London,  headed  by  William 
Fitz-Osbom,  surnamed  Longbeard.  In  ad.  1213  London 
was  much  damaged  by  a  great  fire.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
John  the  citizens  took  the  side  of  freedom.  The  Great 
Charter  was  signed  by  that  king  close  upon  the  border  of 
the  county,  between  Staines  and  Windsor.  In  the  subse- 
quent war  against  the  king,  the  citizens  supported  the 
cause  of  the  dauphin  Louis,  who  was  however  ultimately 
shut  up  in  London,  and  compelled  to  relinquish  his  attempt 
on  the  kingdom.  In  a.d.  1222  another  tumult  of  the  Lon- 
doners arose :  it  was  however  quelled,  the  ringleaders  executed 
or  other  wise  severely  punished,  and  the  city  severely  mulcted. 
In  A.i>.  123*2  another  great  fire  happened.  In  the  following 
years  many  struggles  were  maintained  against  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  Henry  III.  by  the  citizens,  who,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  ad.  1264,  eagerly  joined  the 
insurgent  barons.  They  burned  the  palace  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans  at  Isleworth,  and  a  summer-house  belonging  to  the 
king  at  Westminster.  On  the  suppression  of  this  insurrec- 
tion, aAer  the  battle  of  Evesham  (ad.  1265).  the  citizens  were 
compelled  to  purchase  exemption  from  the  loss  of  their  privi- 
le^  by  heavy  payments.  Just  before  the  breaking  out  of 
this  insurrection  tnere  was  a  great  massacre  of  the  Jews  in 
London.  In  the  year  1267  the  city  was  oooupied  by  the 
earl  of  Gloucester,  who  repelled  for  a  time  the  king's  army. 
He  was  however  obliged  to  submit. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Edward  II.  the  city  was  first  threat- 
ened and  then  ooeupied  by  the  insurgent  barons,  aud.  1320. 
At  a  tnbseqoent  stage  of  the  troubles,  A.D.  1322,  several  of  the 
supporters  of  the  king,  and  his  favourites,  the  two  Despen- 
cers,  were  put  to  death  by  the  popalaoe.  In  the  subsequent 
reign  of  Edward  III.  a  considerable  tumult  was  excited  on 
occasion  of  Wicliffe  being  cited  before  a  synod  at  St. 
Paul's.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  and  Lord  Percy,  earl-mar- 
shal, afterwards  well  known  as  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land«  supported  Wicliffe,  while  the  citizens  supported  the 
biihop  of  London,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  threatened 
bj  those  nobles.  This  tumult  had  almost  cost  the  city  its 
municipal  privileges,  and  led  to  the  removal  of  the  lord- 
mayor  and  aldermen,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  not  properly 
exerted  themselves  to  put  the  citizens  down. 

The  risiiig  of  the  Commons  under  Wat  Tyler,  a.d.  1381, 
beloi>gs  to  the  history  of  England.  In  1387  the  earls  of 
Warwick  and  Arundel  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  assem- 


bled a  considerable  force  at  Homsey  Wood,  to  oblige  the 
king  to  put  away  his  followers.  In  a.d.  1388  the  same  loids 
with  their  followers  assembled  a  force  and  marched  to 
Ii>ndon,  into  which,  alter  some  hesitation,  they  were  ad- 
mitted. In  A.D.  1390  the  citizens  of  London,  having  offended 
the  king,  were  obliged  to  appease  him  by  a  gift  of  10,000/. 
to  prevent  much  heavier  consequences.  The  alienation 
produced  bv  the  king's  oppressive  conduct  induced  the 
citizens  early  to  declare  for  his  rival  Henry  of  Bolingbroke, 
afterwards  Henry  IV. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V„  early  in  the  vear  1413,  several 
Wicliffites  were  seized  in  St  Gileses  Fields  by  the  king  in 
person,  who  came  upon  them  with  an  armed  force.  Trea- 
sonable purposes  were  imputed  to  them,  and  a  great  num- 
ber were  put  to  death.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  A.n. 
1450,  London  was  seized  by  the  insurgents  under  Cade,  who 
committed  great  excesses,  but  after  a  sharp  struggle  was 
driven  out  by  the  citizens.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  the  Roses,  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
was  held  at  London,  with  a  view  to  a  reconciliation,  and  a 
compromise  effected;  but  some  tumults  arising  between 
their  retinues,  suspicions  arose  again,  and  each  party  pre- 
pared for  war.  In  a.d.  1460  the  Yorkists  were  admitted 
into  the  city,  while  the  king's  troops  occupied  the  Tower, 
from  which  they  fired  on  the  city.  The  citizens  however 
obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender.  In  the  same  year  the 
king  was  brought  captive  to  London,  and  a  peace  was 
effected,  which  was  very  soon  broken.  The  queen  was  about 
to  re-enter  London,  when  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  March 
obliged  her  to  retira  The  earl  was  declared  king  by  his  armv, 
the  citizens,  and  the  nobles  of  his  party,  first  in  St.  John^s 
Fields,  Clerkenwell,  and  afterwards  at  Baynard's  Castle,  in 
London,  a.d.  1 46 1 .  He  assumed  the  title  of  Edward  IV.  In 
the  year  1 466  Henry  VI.,  who  had  been  again  taken*  was 
brought  prisoner  to  London,  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  In 

1470  he  was  released  by  the  earl  of  Warwick.    During  the 
troubles  of  this  period,  a  band  of  plunderers  committed  great 
excesses,  but  were  put  down  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  and. 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  leaders  immediately  hanged.   In 

1471  the  Yorkists  recovered  the  city,  and  Warwick  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  the  battle  of  Barnet.  An  obelisk 
erected  on  the  spot  records  the  event. 

Edward,  immediately  after  his  victory  at  Barnet,  marched 
to  London,  and,  after  parading  the  captive  Henry  through 
the  streets,  quitted  the  capital  to  engage  Margaret,  Henry's 
queen,  at  Tewkesbury,  In  his  alraence,  London  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Bastard  of  Fanconbridge,  who,  after  several 
repulses,  retired.  Henry  died  in  the  Tower  very  soon  after, 
and  Edward  died  at  Westminster,  a  d.  1483.  The  murder 
of  Edward  V.  and  the  usurpation  of  Richard  III.,  the  core 
nation  of  Henry  VII.,  his  marriage,  and  the  coronation  of 
his  queen,  at  Westminster  (aj>,  1 483-87),  tookplace  in  Lon- 
don. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Pertun  Warbeck  was 
set  in  the  stoobs  in  London,  and,  about  a  year  after,  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn,  for  attempting  to  escape  from  the  Tower, 
where  he  had  l>een  confineo. 

London  was  the  scene  of  many  of  those  acts  of  cruelhr 
that  have  stained  the  memory  of  Henry  VIII^  and  which 
need  not  be  here  enumerated.  In  Wyat  s  rebellion  against 
Mary  (a.d.  1554),  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  rebels, 
who,  after  obtaining  possession  of  Southwark,  marched  to 
Kingston,  crossed  the  Thames,  and  marched  through 
Brentford  and  Tumham  Gteen  to  attack  London.  Wyat 
was  however  repulsed  and  obhged  to  surrender.  The  exe- 
cution of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  followed ;  filty 
of  Wyat's  followers  were  hanged  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  and  Wyat  himself  was  beheaded  soon  after.  At  the 
time  of  the  Armada,  London  raised  a  body  of  10,000  men, 
and  the  rest  of  the  county  1000  more,  with  a  few  light 
horse  and  lancers.  The  city  also  furnished  twenty-nine 
ships  and  barks,  and  above  2000  men ;  and  the  merchant 
adventurers  ten  ships  of  war.  In  aj).  ^601  the  city  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  tumult  excited  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  was 
taken,  and,  with  many  of  his  supporters,  beheaded.  In  a.d. 
1605  the  well-known  gunpowder  plot  was  formed  and  de- 
tected. 

The  coilimencement  of  the  civil  troubles  of  Charles  I. 
was  marked  by  some  disturbances  at  London,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  parliamentary  cause;  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  the  passages  about  the  city  were  fortified, 
and  the  trained  bands  raised.  After  th«  battle  of  Edge 
Hill,  the  earl  of  Essex  returned  to  London ;  and  the  king 
pursued  him  as  far  as  Brentford,  which,  after  a  sharp  action. 
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be  captured.  On  this,  tlie  trained  bands  and  other  forces 
under  Essex  marched  to  Turnham  Green,  but  no  battle  was 
fouj^ht,  and  the  king  soon  quitted  the  county.  In  a.d. 
1643  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  with  South- 
wark  were  surrounded  by  defensive  works  of  great  extent, 
which  were  demolished  by  order  of  parliament,  about  four 
vean  afterward.  In  1645  the  conferences  for  peace  at  Ux* 
bridge  were  held.  In  1648  a  tumult  arose  in  the  city,  and 
the  rioters  were  not  put  down  until  after  some  blooosbed; 
and  in  1649  Charles  I.  was  beheaded. 

In  1661,  after  the  Restoration,  London  was  again  made 
the  scene  of  tumult  by  the  Fifth  Monarchy-men  under 
Venner.  The  great  plague  of  London  in  1665,  and  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  are  events  well  known;  also  the  great 
agitation  of  the  metropolis  during  the  supposed  discovery  of 
the  popish  plot  The  attempts  upon  the  city  charters  and 
the  severities  inflicted  upon  some  leading  citisens  in  the 
closing  years  of  Charles  II.  and  in  the  reign  of  James  IL 
are  also  well  known. 

In  the  year  1688  James  II.  formed  a  camp  on  Hounslow 
Heath ;  but  his  army,  partaking;  of  the  national  feeling,  de- 
serted him.  In  a.d.  1710  London  was  much  agitated  by 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell.  In  the  rebellion  of  1745,  a 
camp  was  formed  on  Finchley  Common,  and  the  city  trained 
banos  and  county  militia  were  kept  in  readiness  to  march. 
In  1 780  London  was  the  scene  of  destructive  riots,  occa- 
sioned by  popular  hatred  to  Catholicism.  In  1815  there 
were  some  tumults  on  account  of  the  corn-laws,  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  on  account  of  reform  in  parliament 
Since  then  there  has  been  no  event  in  the  history  of  the 
county  of  sufficient  iinportanoe  to  be  noticed  here.  {Beau- 
ties qf  England  and  W'ales;  Ordnance  Mope;  Conybeare 


and  Phillip's  Oullines  of  ih$  Qeoicg^  t/  Bmgl^^  mm 
Wake;  ParliamenUtry  Papere.) 

Statistics. 

Aipti/ohoit.— Middlesex,  as  containing  the  great  mrtr«K 
polis  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  course  cannot  be  oamfmnA 
with  any  .other  county  of  England,  the  populatioa  to  pro- 
portion to  its  surtkoe  being  vastly  greater;  the  |KiptiUtM.ft 
of  the  other  part  of  the  county  not  indudad  in  the  seow- 
polis  is  not  a  fourteenth  of  the  whde.  As  an  agneultsra! 
county  Middlesex  therefoie  ranks  very  low,  being  the  4S»d. 
or  the  very  bwest  in  the  scale.  Of  358.521  males  twentv 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  living  in  1831,  only  It^l  6  wen 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  11,064  in  naoa^e- 
tures  or  in  making  manudicturing  machineiy.  In  \hm 
latter  number  is  not  induded  that  numerous  elasa  of  work- 
men of  the  best  kind  in  all  descriptions  of  manufaetvc^ 
who  are  employed  in  London  ibr  oombining,  fitting,  asd 
finishing  all  the  commodities  requisite  for  the  eonsuiaplaia 
and  vast  commerce  of  the  metropolis.  Worfcinea  w  em- 
ployed are  classed  and  specified  in  the  detail  of  trades  muk 
handicrafts  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  diAeraot  1 
Independent  of  these,  the  manu&cturea  of  Middkacx  i 
not  of  importance.  More  than  5000  males  Iwwoly  ycmn 
of  age  ana  upwards  are  employed  in  the  mamUkdara  U 
silk  at  Bethnal  Green  and  its  neighbourhood.  At  and  near 
Whitechapel  440  men  are  employed  in  sngar-icADery.  At 
Limehouse,  sail-cloths  and  chain-cabW  are  made ;  crape  aad 
oiled  leather  at  Enfield ;  copper-works  exist  at  HaiaicU. 
and  mustard-mills  at  Staines. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  p'>|i«Hm*. 
&c.  of  every  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831 : — 


HUNDREDS. 

BOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS.                  1                              PBBBONB. 

CITIES. 

OB 

BOROUGHS. 

luhAbitod. 

FamOiM. 

Bund. 

Uoin- 
httbittd. 

FamOiM 

chi«ay 

employed 

•olture. 

VamUiee 
chiefly 

auDotee- 

tore*,' 

udhan- 

dieraft. 

AUoUier 
PamiUae 
notoom- 

Uietwo 
cUmm. 

Malaa. 

Fatulaa. 

Ifahijrf 

Bdmonton  hundred    • 
Eltborne        „ 
Grore              „ 
Isleworth        „ 
Ossulston : 

Finsbury  division     . 

Holborn        „ 

Kensington  „ 

Tower 
Spelthorne  hundred     . 
London  within  ^ 

the  Walls       Lj 
London  without  k™  • 

theWalU       i 
Westminster  city 

Militia  under  training . 

4,801 
3,791 
1,726 
2,454 

20,516 
36.554 
13,415 
57,170 
2,715 

r    8,002 

1    8,733 
20,616 

5.616 
4.224 
2,049 
2,871 

34,569 
83,467 
20.179 
84,282 
3,175 

11,719 

15,884 
46,004 

79 
8 
9 

43 

558 

1428 

295 

977 

29 

32 

49 
412 

359 

220 

82 

151 

2,049 
2.391 
1,060 
5,940 
166 

705 

426 
864 

1585 

1248 

794 

976 

827 
576 
2062 
801 
864 

1 

29 
119 

1,620 

1,505 

619 

736 

21,865 

41,898 

9.458 

52,897 

954 

7,077 

11,101 
24,092 

2,411 

1,471 

636 

1,159 

11,877 
40.993 

8.659 
30.584 

1,357 

4,641 

4,754 
21,793 

12,969 
9,998 
5,697 
6,515 

70,641 
154,743 

39,217 

168.146 

7,325 

27,327 

33,413 
95,219 

200 

13,961 

10,093 

5,618 

7,053 

80,768 
191.512 

48.744 

191.718 

7.887 

28,451 

34,492 
106,623 

26.930 
20.091 
11.315 
13,5€» 

151,409 
346,255 

87,96) 
359.864! 

15.212 

55.778 

67,90^ 

201,842 

200. 

1 

6.24i 
5,1 4J 

2.71* 

x^ 

3S.1S3 
93.U9 

2o.S2r 

»9.3#4 
3,79* 

164149 

19,147 
59.9CJ 

Totals  . 

180,493 

314,039 

3919 

14,413 

9882 

173.822 

130,335 

031,410 

726,920 

1,35«,33oi  35?^l 

The  ipopulation  of  Middlesex,  at  each  of  the  four  follow- 
ing periods,  was : — 

Male*.  Pemalee.  ToCaL      InereaM  per  cent. 

1801         373.655  444.474  818.129 

1811         434.633  518,643  953.276             16*52 

1821         533.573  610,958  1,144.531             20*06 

1831         631.410  726.920  1.358,330             18*69 

snowing  an  increase  between  tlie  first  and  last  periods  of 
540,201,  or  about  67  percent,  on  the  whole  population, 
being  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  whole  rate  of  increase 
throughout  England. 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  ^. — The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of— 
£.  t.  d 

1801    were  349.200.  being     8    6  for  each  inhabitant. 
1811        ..     502,967       „        10     6  „ 

1821       ..     582.055       „        10     2  ,, 

mi       ..     681^67       „        10     9  „ 


The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpoae  for  the  y^am 
ending  March.  1838.  was  383.076/.;  and  ascuming  tiMi  tW 
population  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  puifi— iia 
as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sun  rnra*  as 
average  of  nearly  5s,  for  each  inhabitant.  ftta  itmx 
average  is  below  that  for  the  whole  of  Bnelaod  a»4 
Wales. 

The  sum  raiHod  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  countv-ratr. 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25tb  Marr^, 
1833,  was  968,724/.  19tn  and  was  levied  upon  the 
descriptions  of  property  as  follows : — 

On  land  .  .  £69.833  13t. 

Dwelling-houses  .  823.248  15 

Mills,  factories,  &o.      .  57,352     2 

Manorial  profits^  navigation,  &e.  18^90    9 


Total  £968,724  19 
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The  amount  expended  \.  __ 
Forlherelierof  thepoor     .  .      £647,013    6* 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c      19,915  16 
For  other  purposes  .  .         336,959  18 

Total  money  expended  1,003,888  19 
In  the  reiurns  made  up  for  subsequent  years  the  de- 
siriptions of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the 
veare  1834,  1835,  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  there  were  raised 
'939,S90L  6*.,  754,660/.  Us.,  641,378/.  15*.  (not  stated  in 
Ubies  for  1837),  and  573,106/.  respectively;  and  the  expen- 
diture of  each  year  was  as  follows: — 

1834. 

£. 

For  iht  ntief  of  the  poor     682.412 

UNitooriAw.renKsvalofl  20427 

ftttptn,hc         .  ^      *    ' 

Pijmyiits    toirardt  tlie)   ^^^^^ 

eouoly-ww      .       .      J  813.678 

FofaUotbMparpoaM      J 

ToUlwmey  expended  "'i9r6.517     749,360    7    660.690     543.793    627.730 

The  saving  effected  on  the  sum  expended  in  1 838,  as 
compared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
288,787/.  15»..  or  about  314  per  cent.;  and  the  saving 
effected  on  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
19»,336/.,  or  rather  more  than  34  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  expenditure  in  1834. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Middlesex,  as  as- 
certained in  1835,  under  the  acts  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV., 
chap.  80,  was  7 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  158.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and 
parish  compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  was  (in  1835) 
96,744/.  14*.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  iu  the  same  year 
was  as  follows : — 


1835. 
£,      t, 

483.041  16 

1836. 

£. 

408,027 

360;W1 

1838. 

£ 

383.076 

14.685    3 

12.335 

9.854 

7.715 

«4.588  10 

66.154 

notfciren. 

71.580 

187.044  18 

174.174 

173.460 

165.360 

Manual  labour 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials 
Materials  for  surface  repairs 
Land  purchased 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials 
Tradesmen's  bills 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor 
Law  charges  •  • 

Interest  of  debt     •  •  • 

Improvements       •  • 

Debts  paid  off       . 
Incidental  expenses 
EsU'mated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed • 


£. 

14,169 

12,741 

36,207 

50 

47 

4,992 

4,030 

1,505 

5,806 

4,506 

9.100 

8,313 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


26     5     0 


Total  expenditure         £101,498  13    0 
The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
the  reUef  of  the  poor,  was  69,373/.  I8t.,  disbursed  as  fol- 
lows:— 


£. 
2,831 


Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c. 

Gaolf,  bouses  of  correction,  8cc.,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c. 

Shire-halls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 
repairing,  &e. 

Prosecutions 

Clerk  of  the  peace 

Lunatic  Asylums 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveymg 

Constables,  high  and  special 

Coroner 

Debt,  payment  of,  principal  and  interest  26,190 

Miseellaneoas     .  .  •  2,740 


0 


22,819     7     0 


1,943 

6,674 

1,782 

1,631 

1,105 
120  19 

1,534  12 
0 
3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Total  expenditure  69,373  18    0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820, 1827,  and 
1834,  were  respectively  16.692,  19,883,  and  24,965;  making 
an  average  of  2387  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  2840 
in  the  second  period,  and  of  3566  in  the  third  period.  The 
numbers  of  persona  tried  at  quarter-sessions  m  each  of  the 
years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  of  whom  any  costs 
were  paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  were  202,  224,  ai^  1180 
respectively.  Among  the  persons  charged  with  offences, 
there  were  committed  for-       ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

Felonies     .  ,  128  162  1094 

Misdemeanors        .  74  73  86 

P.  C.  No.  937. 


183L 

183S. 

1833. 

293 

342 

1368 

109 

105 

239 

1305 

1254 

1370 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  1707,  1701,  and  2977  respectively. 

The  number  convicted  was 

Acquitted 

Discharged  by  proclamation 

In  1838  there  were  3488  persons  charged  with  crimes  at 
the  assizes  and  sessions  in  Middlesex.  Of  these  329  were 
charged  with  offences  against  the  person.  204  of  which  were 
common  assaults;  150  were  charged  with  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence,  and  2740  with  offences 
against  property  committed  without  violence.  Of  the  re- 
maining number  4  were  charged  with  arson;  143  with  for- 
gery, and  with  uttering  counterfeit  coin ;  11  with  peijur)-, 
27  for  riot,  and  84  for  various  other  misdemeanors. 

Of  the  whole  number  committed,  2578  were  convicted, 
625  were  acquitted,  29  were  not  prosecuted,  no  bill  was 
found  against  246,  and  10  were  found  insane.  Of  those 
convicted,  4  were  sentenced  to  death,  not  one  of  whom  was 
executed ;  the  sentences  against  them  being  commuted  to 
transportation  for  various  periods :  of  the  remaining  offend- 
ers, 22  were  transported  for  life,  2  for  fifteen  years,  86  for 
ten,  and  707  for  seven  years.  Sentence  of  imprisonment 
for  3  years,  or  above  2  years,  was  passed  on  3 ;  70  were 
imprisoned  for  2  years,  or  above  1  year;  193  for  1  year,  or 
above  6  months ;  and  1365  for  6  months  or  under:  126 
were  fined.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  2663  were 
males  and  825  females;  919  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
1818  could  read  and  write  imperfectly,  682  could  read  and 
write  well,  7  had  received  superior  instruction,  and  the  de- 
gree of  instruction  of  the  remaining  62  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members,  and  registered,  in  1837,  was  12,817.  Of  these, 
9485  were  freeholders,  1065  leaseholders,  975  copvholders, 
and  1292  occupying  tenants,  being  one  in  106  of  the  whole 
population,  and  one  in  28  of  the  male  population  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  The  number  of 
electors  that  voted  at  that  election  was  9214,  viz.  6739  free- 
holders, 730  copyholders,  809  leaseholders,  and  936  occu- 
pying tenants. 

This  countv  contains  27  savings'  banks ;  the  number  of 
depositors  ana  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as  under  :— 

183eL  1833.  1834.  1835. 

NomUrofdepoBiton  ..        •       60^  56,709  62.543  68.837 

Amount  of  d«iKwito       .        41.398.360    41.653.930    41,705.308  41344.350 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  banks  in  1836, 
1837,  and  1838,  were  distributed  as  under: — 


1836. 


1838. 


Not 


Above 


Depo- 

tivon.  Deposits. 

420      48.134  4870306 

50      19.895  61S.603 

100        3.S02  565.050 

150        1502  301J677 

800        1.861  814j»0 

200           201  49,767 


Depo- 

sitcn.  Deposite. 

47je00  4288362 

21327  662.401 

8330  609370 

2.68)  323318 


1316 
179 


224365 

44394 


Depo- 
sitors. Deposits. 
52,748  4331334 
24.075  738.062 
9.685  666125 
3J40  37^.648 
1358  2C6.065 
179  45.006 


75.195    2314.173    81341  2,153300    91379    2^424339 

E(luc€Uion.^The  following  is  an  abstract  taken  from  the 
Education  Returns  laid  before  parUament  in  1833  :— 

Sohools.   Seholsis.    TotsL 

Infant  schools  .  •  .109 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools; 
afi:es  from  2  to  7  years:— 

^  Males  ,  .  3,065 

Females      .  .  2.441 

Sex  not  specified     •  3,226 


Daily  schools  .  •  .2,152 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  firom  4  to  14  years  :— 
Males 
Females 
Sex  not  specified 

Schools       .  .  2,261 

Total  of  chddren  under  daily  in- 
structioi^  •  • 


8,732 


49,991 

34.446 

8,051 


92,488 


Vol.  XV.-2  D 
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th«  uflual  fine  of  1095/.): — *  1.  For  brmghig  to  the  city  of 
London  with  excessive  charge  and  greater  difficulty  a  new 
cut  or  rWer  of  Aresh  water,  to  the  great  henefit  and  inestima- 
ble preservation  thereof.  2.  For  gaining  a  very  great  and 
tpaoioug  quantity  of  land  in  Brading  Haven  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  out  of  the  bowelles  of  the  sea;  and  with  banks  and 
pylesaod  most  strange  defensible  and  chargeable  moun- 
tains fortifying  the  same  against  the  violence  and  fury  of 
the  waves.  3.  For  finding  out,  with  a  fbrtunate  and  prosper- 
ous skill*  exceeding  industry,  and  no  small  charge,  in  the 
county  of  Cardigan,  a  royal  and  rich  mine,  from  whence  he 
hath  extraeted  many  silver  plates,  which  have  been  coined 
io  the  Tower  of  London  for  current  money  of  Eogland. 
W.Camden,  Clarenceux,  November  1,  1622.'  (Harleian 
MUe.)  On  the  18th  of  November,  1636,  Charles  L  re- 
muted  to  Sir  Hugh  the  whole  of  King  James's  shares 
for  in  annnal  rent  of  500/.  Middleton  is  supposed  to  have 
died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  a  numerous  family  in  very 
indifferent  circumstances. 

The  springs  near  Ware  are  beautifully  clear  and  very 
copious;  but.  a  great  many  years  ago,  the  supply  having 
been  fcmnd  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  increased 
population,  the  New  River  Company  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioners  of  tkie  Lea  River  to  take  a 
portion  of  the  Lea  at  Ware,  which  was  conveyed  at  first 
through  pipes,  but  some  years  afterwards  it  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  an  opening  made  of  six  feet  by  two,  which 
is  called  the  Marble  Gauge.  The  Amwell  spring  now  runs 
into  the  Lea  River,  and  has  done  so  for  a  great  number 
of  years ;  but  an  ample  snpplv  having  been  obtained  firom 
the  Lea,  it  is  presumed  that  the  New  River  Company  made 
no  objection  to  the  Amwell  spring  being  turned  from  its 
original  course ;  the  time  however  when  it  was  done  is  not 
certainly  known. 

The  fall  of  the  New  River  is  three  feet  per  mile,  which 
gives  a  velocity  of  about  two  miles  an  hour.  The  average 
width  is  about  21  feet,  and  the  average  depth  about  four 
feet  in  the  centre ;  so  that,  taking  it  at  half  the  depth,  there 
t»  t  section  of  forty-two  square  feet  flowing  to  London  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  At  the  Sluice,  near  Highbury, 
the  river  is  dammed  back  to  the  height  of  twenty  inches,  at 
Enfield  to  two  feet  four  inches,  and  there  are  three  or  four 
more  similar  interruptions  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
current.  This  has  been  done  because  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Lea  complained  that  the  New  River  Company,  by 
enlarging  the  bridges  and  taking  off  the  bends  of  the  river 
to  bring  it  more  speedily  to  London,  took  more  water  than 
they  were  legally  entitled  to.  They  could  take  one-third 
more  if  they  had  the  right ;  but  not  having  enough,  thev 
have  erected  a  steam-engine  at  Broken  Wharf,  which 
pumps  up  an  additional  supply  from  the  Thames,  pouring 
It  directly  into  the  main-pipe.  To  get  rid  of  the  engine  at 
Broken  Wharf  the  New  River  Company  have  tried,  but 
hitherto,  we  believe,  in  vain,  to  g»t  an  act  of  parUament 

Cnting  the  right  to  take  an  additional  supply  from  the 
i  at  Tottenham,  and  with  that  view  have  purchased  Tot- 
tenham mill*  together  with  fifty  acres  of  ground,  which  they 
eould  convert  into  a  reservoir. 

The  New  River,  especially  in  winter,  is  occasionally  ren- 
dered dirty  by  drainage  firom  the  land  and  viUages  along 
u  course,  and  the  company  have  been  at  great  expense  to 

Crify  the  water  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  inhabitants  of 
ndton.  For  this  purpose  two  settling  reservoirs  were 
formed  at  Stoke  Newington  in  1832,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Mylne,  the  Company's  engineer.  The  water  covers  an 
area  of  thirty-eight  acres,  more  than  twenty  feet  deep  in 
some  places,  and  twelve  feet  on  the  avera}^.  A  part  or 
be  whole  of  the  New  River  can  be  turned  into  the  upper 
reservoir,  where  it  settles,  and  is  then  drawn  off  by  a  steam- 
«^gine,  and  poured  into  the  lower  reservoir,  where  another 
settlement  takes  place,  and  the  water  is  then  turned  again 
into  the  channel  of  the  New  River.  Bathing  in  the  New 
River  is  now  entirely  prohibited ;  and  men  called  ^alks- 
OMn  mow  the  bed  of  the  river  every  week  to  keep  down 
the  growth  of  weeds,  which  are  stopped  by  gratings  seven 
miles  from  each  other,  where  the  weeds  are  taken  out. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  has  been  stated  by  themselves 
to  be  1,038,426/.,  divided  into  72  shares,  or  14,426/.  per  share. 
We  subjoin  a  short  table  founded  upon  a  *  Report  on  the 
Metropolis  Water,'  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  Aogust,  1834  ;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
New  River  fbrnishes  dmost  as  much  as  the  other  seven 
compaaieft  anited,  supplying  70,146  houses  (including  large 


mannfiiotories,  breweries,  &c)  with  16,905.000  gallons  of 
water  daily,  at  the  average  rate  of  241  gallons  per  day  to 
each  house,  at  an  average  charge  of  less  than  Id,  per  day. 

Chaife  iF0ftrty 

Gallocw  daily     Total  gallosB      ^  '^^^  ^<»**^ 

House*.    toeachboUM.         per  day.  £     8,  cL 

New  River     .     70,145  241  16,905,000  1     6     6 

Chelsea     .     .     13,892  168  2,334,000  1  13    3 

Grand  Junction     8,780  350  3,073,000  2     8    6 

West  Middlesex  16,000  185  2,960,000  2  16  10 

East  London .     46,421  120  5,571,000  12    9 

South  London     12,046  100  1,204,000  0  15     0 

Lambeth  .     .     16,682  124  2,069,000  0  17     0 

Southwark     .       7,100  156  1,108,000  113 


191,066  35,224,000 

(Stow's  Survey  of  the  Ciiy  qf  London:  BiograpMa  Bri" 
fcmmca;  Nelson's  History  qf  Islington;  Report  on  the 
Metropolis  Water,  1834.) 

MIDDLETON,  CONYERS,  born  August  2nd  or  De^ 
cember  27th,  1683,  was  the  son  of  Will^m  Mi'^dleton, 
rector  of  Hinderwell,  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cai  abridge, 
of  which  college  he  was  two  years  afterwards  c  hosen  a^ 
scholar.  He  took  his  degree  of  BA.  in  1702,  and  was 
shortly  after  ordained  deacon.  In  1706  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  CoUejge;  and  in  1708,  joined  nith  other 
fellows  of  his  college  in  a  petition  to  the  bishop  (>f  Ely,  as 
the  visitor  of  the  college,  against  Bentley  the  master. 
Middleton,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  did  not  take  a  pro- 
minent part  in  this  proceeding ;  but  the  feelings  of  hostility 
to  the  master  originated  by  these  disputes  sank  deep  into 
his  mind,  and  made  him  subsequently  the  most  determined 
and  dangerous  of  his  enemies. 

Middleton  married  soon  afterwards,  and  resided  for  a 
short  time  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  on  a  small  living  in  the  gift  of 
his  wife,  but  the  unhealthiness  of  Uie  situation  induced 
him  to  return  to  Cambridge  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

When  George  I.  visited  the  university  of  Cambridge  in 
1717,  Middleton,  with  several  others,  was  created  Doctor  of 
Divinity ;  but  Bentley,  who  was  Regius  Professor  of  Divi 
nity,  refused  to  confer  the  degree  unless  a  ISoeof  four  guineas 
was  given  to  him  in  addition  to  the  broad  piece  which  was 
the  antient  and  customary  compliment  on  this  occasion. 
This  demand  was  resisted  by  Middleton,  who  however  at 
last  consented  to  pay  it,  on  condition  that  the  money  should 
be  restored  if  it  should  be  determined  tluit  it  was  an  illegal 
demand.  Middleton  sued  Bentley  for  it  in  the  vioe-chan* 
cellor*8  court;  and  Bentley,  refusing  to  pay  the  money  or  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  was  deprived  of 
all  his  degrees  by  a  grace  of  the  senate,  October  17,  1718. 
[Bentley.]  As  Bentley  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Whig 
ministry  then  in  power,  it  was  feared  that  a  commission 
might  be  issued  by  the  crown  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  university;  and  Middleton,  to  justify  himself  and  his 
friends,  accordingly  published  *  A  fuU  and  impartial  Account 
of  all  the  late  Proc^dings  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
against  Dr.  Bentley,'  which,  says  Dr.  Monk, '  was  the  first 
published  specimen  of  a  style,  which,  for  elegance,  purity, 
and  ease,  yields  to  none  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  English 
language.  The  acrimonious  and  resentful  feeling  which 
prompted  every  line  is  in  some  measure  disguised  by  the 
pleasing  language,  the  harmony  of  the  periods,  and  the  vein 
of  scbolsjrship,  which  enliven  the  whole  tract*  {Life  of 
Bentley,  p.  388.) 

A  few  months  afterwards,  Middleton  published '  A  Seeond 
Part  of  the  full  and  impartial  Account  of  all  the  late  Pro- 
ceedings, &c,'  and  also  '  A  true  Account  of  the  present 
State  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  under  the  oppres- 
sive Gk>vernment  of  their  Master,  R.  Bentley,  late  D,D.* 
In  the  latter  pamphlet  Middleton  had  declared  '  that  the 
fellows  of  Trinity  College  had  not  been  able  to  find  any 
proper  court  in  England  which  would  receive  their  com- 
plaints ;'  and  Bentley  perceiving  tliat  his  adversary  had 
been  guilty  of  an  expression  which  might  be  considered  as 
a  libel  upon  the  whole  administration  of  justice  in  the  king- 
dom, brought  an  action  against  him  in  the  Court  of  Kin^s 
Beach,  in  which  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The 
court  however  was  unwilling  to  pronounce  sentence,  and 
the  matter  eventually  dropp^  by  Middletou's  begging  par- 
don of  Bentley  and  consenting  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
the  action,  which  must  have  been  considerable,  since  the 
share  of  the  e»»enies  of  the  prosecution  not  allowed  by  tha 
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maaUr  of  ibe  court,  and  paid  by  Trinity  College,  amounted 
to  IftO/. 

While  tbis  matter  wa«  pending,  Bentley  publisbed  Pro- 
potalt  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  a 
specimen  of  the  intended  work.  The  proposals  and  speci- 
men wore  drawn  up  by  candle-light  one  eTening,  according 
to  Bentley *s  own  confession ;  and  the  whole  sheet  bore 
marks  of  precipitation  and  haste.  Middleton  eagerly  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  which  the  carelessness  of  his 
great  enemy  had  afforded  him.  and  accordingly  published 
a  severe  critique  upon  it,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Kemarks, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  upon  the  Proposals  lately  pub- 
lished by  R.  Bentley  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment,* and  followed  up  his  attack  by  '  Some  further  Re- 
marks '  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Although  Middleton  pro- 
fe«sed«  in  the  commencement  of  the  pamphlet,  that  *  his 
remarks  were  not  drawn  from  him  by  personal  spleen  or 
envy  to  the  author  of  the  Proposals,  but  by  a  serious  con- 
viction that  he  had  neither  talents  nor  materials  proper  for 
the  work  he  had  undertaken,  and  that  religion  was  much 
more  likely  to  receive  detriment  than  service  firom  it,'  he 
nevertheless  condescended  to  the  lowest  abuse  against  his 
antagonist;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  this  respect  he 
was  hardly  a  match  for  the  master  of  Trinity. 

As  Middleton  had  been  put  to  great  expense  and  trouble 
by  his  lecent  prosecution,  his  friends  in  the  university,  re- 
garding him  as  a  sufferer  in  a  public  cause,  resolved  to 
bestow  I  ome  public  mark  of  distinction  upon  him,  and  ac- 
cordin^y  established  a  new  office  of  principal  librarian,  to 
which  Middleton  was  elected  notwithstanaing  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  other  party.  Shortly  aAer  his  election,  he 
published  a  plan  for  arrangmg  the  university  library,  which 
was  entitled  *  Bibliotheco)  Cantabrigiensis  Ordinando)  Me- 
thodue  qusedam,*  1723;  in  the  dedication  of  which  to  the 
vice-chancellor  he  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  which 
appeared  to  call  in  question  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench;  for  which  he  was  again  prosecuted  by 
Bentley,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  50/. 

Having  lost  his  wife  shortly  after  this,  he  travelled  on 
the  Contment,  and  spent  some  montlis  in  Rome  in  1724. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  renewed  his  suit  against 
Bentley  for  the  recovery  of  the  four  guineas,  who  at  length 
paid  the  money  to  Middleton  in  1725.  In  1726  he  pub- 
lished a  short  treatise  *  De  Medicorum  apud  veteres  Ro- 
manes degentium  Conditione  Dissertatio ;  qua  &c.  servilem 
atque  ignobilem  eam  fuisse  ostenditur ;'  which  was  c<msi- 
dered  an  insult  upon  the  whole  medical  profession.  Several 
pamphlets  were  published  in  answer  to  it,  to  which  Middle- 
ton  replied  in  the  following  year. 

In  1729  Middleton  published  his  celebrated  'Letter  from 
Rome,'  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that '  the  religion  of 
the  present  Romans  was  derived  from  that  of  their  heathen 
ancestors,'  and  that  in  particular  the  rites,  ceremonies, 
dresses  of  the  priests,  &c.  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
were  taken  fh>m  the  pagan  religion.  This  work  was  re- 
ceived with  the  jpreatest  favour  by  the  learned,  and  went 
through  four  editions  in  the  author  s  life-time ;  but  the  free 
manner  in  which  he  attacked  the  miracles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  gave  offence  to  many  divines  of  his  own 
communion,  who  suspected  and  maintained  that  the  author 
had  as  little  respect  tor  the  miracles  of  the  apostles  as  for 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  saints.  This  suspicion  was 
confirmed  by  his  next  publication  in  1731,  wnich  was  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Waterland,  containing  some  remarks  on  Wa- 
terland*s  reply  to  Tindal's  attack  upon  revea]e<l  religion,  in 
a  work  written  by  the  latter,  which  was  entitled  *  Chris- 
tianity as  old  as  the  Creation.'  This  letter,  which  was  first 
published  anonymously,  but  was  soon  known  to  be  written 
by  Middleton,  gave  the  greatest  offence  to  the  clergy. 
Pearco,  bishop  of  Rochester,  replied  to  it :  and  so  strong 
was  the  feeling  against  Middleton,  that  he  was  nrarly 
deprived  of  his  degrees,  and  nearly  degraded  from  his  office 
of  public  librarian.  Finding  it  necessary  to  make  an 
explicit  avowal  of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  religion, 
Middleton  published,  in  1732, '  Some  Remarks  on  a  Reply 
to  the  Defence  of  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland,  wherein  the 
Author*s  Sentiments  as  to  all  the  principal  points  in  dispute 
are  fiiUy  and  clearly  explained,*  in  which  he  expressly 
asserted  his  belief  in  Christianity,  and  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  attacking  the  evidenoes  of  revealed  religion. 
It  must  however  be  admitted  that  Middleton  had  spoken 
of  the  Scriptures  in  a  manner  that  was  calculated  to  give 
just  cause  of  offence ;  and  there  is  abundance  of  evidence 


in  his  writings  to  prove  that  be  regarded  _ 

scarcely  anv  other  light  than  a  re^ublicatioii  of  the  law  ol  ■»• 
ture,  and  that  he  endeavoured,  like  acertam  clasa  of  maAmn 
divines  in  Germany,  to  reduce  as  far  as  posaible  cirefytkM^ 
supernatural  in  the  Bible  to  mere  natural  pbenoa«i»a.  He 
expressly  maintained  that  there  were  contradicuoos  in  i^t 
four  evangelists,  which  could  not  be  reconciled  iH^keit^ms 
on  the  FariaiionM  found  in  ike  /our  EvangelitU} ;  be  ar- 
cused  Matthew  'of  wilfully  suppressing  or  nsflyeoUy 
omitting  three  tucoeasive  descents  from  Uxlm  to  aoo  w  ib« 
first  chapter  of  his  Gospel '  {Work»t  voL  ii,  p,  S4,  4to.  ed.;; 
he  asserted  that  the  apostles  were  sometimes  t«Wf  i^^^,  ^n 
their  applications  of  prophecies  relating  to  Clma  (If  or*4, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  59) ;  he  considered  the  *  story  of  the  fall  oC  imaB 
as  a  fable  or  allegory'  {Work$,  vol.  iL,  p.  131);  and  wuh 
respect  to  the  prophecy  given  at  the  ftJl,  that  the  M«d  of 
the  woman  should  iNruise  the  serpent's  hem^  be  did  noi  he- 
sitate to  declare,  in  another  part  of  his  works  (vol.  iit^  p^  i  kj^ 
'  that  men  who  inquire  into  things  will  meet  wHh  maav 
absurdities  which  reason  must  wink  at,  and  many  meredA 
bilities  which  faith  must  digest,  betbre  they  can  admit  iW 
authority  of  this  prophecy  upon  the  evidence  of  iht*  hm- 
torical  narration.'  Such  being  the  opinions  of  MulciWiea 
(and  passages  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  multiplied  u 
almost  any  extent  iVom  his  worksX  it  cannot  exeiie  sorpru« 
that  he  should  have  been  regarded  by  his  bielhren  with 
suspicion,  and  have  been  looked  upon,  notwithsiandui^  k« 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  as  a  disbeliever  in  tbc  fuiMft*- 
mental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

While  these  discussions  were  going  on,  Middleton  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  natural  history,  wkxh  h«l 
been  recently  founded  by  Dr. Woodward,  which  ap^ntacsit 
he  resigned  in  1734,  and  soon  after  married  again.  In  tk» 
following  year  he  publisbed  '  A  Dissertation  ooocecnxi^ 
the  Origin  of  Printing  in  England,*  showing  thai  it  «;«• 
first  introduced  and  practised  by  our  countryman  Willasa 
Caxton  at  Westminster,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed^ 
by  a  foreign  printer  at  Oxford.  In  1741  hepublaLed  ky 
subscription  bis  most  celebrated  work,  *  The  Hisiory  of  t^ 
Life  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,'  Lond.,  2  vols.  4ta  Tbcce  wen 
3000  subscribers  to  this  work,  and  the  profits  mxmtm  <n«i 
its  sale  were  so  considerable,  as  to  enable  Mtddlrtoo  lo 
purchase  a  small  estate  at  Hildersbam,  six  miks  fiwa 
Cambridge,  where  he  chiefly  resided  during  the  renaiiidcr 
of  his  life.  Middleton's  '  Life  of  Cicero'  is  written,  like  »! 
his  other  works,  in  a  pleasing  and  perepicuoua  sl^le;  hot 
the  strong  bias  of  the  author  in  fiivour  of  his  hero  1ms  fira^ 
quently  led  him  to  become  the  panegyrist  of  very  \^^ 
able  actions,  and  even  to  misrepresent,  perfaapa  not 
tionally,  those  events  which  did  not  reflect  crvda  osi  the 
character  of  his  favourite.  [Cicsro,  p.  158.]  Dr.  Pan;  a 
a  prefiice  to  a  republication  of  Bellendenus,  entitled  *  De 
Statu,'  asserts  that  Middleton,  in  his  'Life  of  CieerQ,*  ber- 
rowed  very  largely  from  a  work  of  Bellendenns  on  %Sm 
character,  literary  merits,  and  philosophical  opnuuitt  ^ 
Cicero,  which  is  entitled '  DeTribusLuminibuaRonniMwwm.* 

Two  yeara  afterwards,  Middleton  published  a  tnoalBtwa 
of  Cicero's  letters  to  Brutus,  and  of  Bmtus's  to  Qranv  with 
the  Latin  text,  and  a  prefatory  dissertation,  in  which  he  de> 
fended  the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  against  theoh|«ctMns 
of  Timstall,  who  maintained  that  they  were  the  nmfiositi— 
of  some  sophist  The  arguments  of  Middleton  wrte  caas- 
bated  by  Markland  in  his  '  Remarks  on  the  Epialea  of 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero,  m  a  lefier  u  a 
friend.'    TMarkland.] 

In  1 745  he  published  '  Germane  qiuedam  Antjqiuiate 
eruditss  Monumenta,'  &c^  in  which  he  gave  an  aeeounc  vf 
the  various  specimens  of  antient  art  which  he  had  oolUciad 
during  his  residence  at  Rome.  Two  yean  aftervank  h* 
publisbed  his 'Treatise  on  the  Roman  Senate.'  in  wbieh  ^ 
maintained  that  all  vacancies  in  the  senate  were  filled  ay 
by  the  peoplej  and  in  the  same  vear  he  publisbed  *  Aa 


Introductory  Discourse  to  a  larger  work,  deatgned 
to  be  published,  concerning  the  Miraculous  Power*  m\uA 
are  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Chvrrk 
from  the  eariiest  ages,'  which  was  followed  in  I74f  by  *  A 
Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers,'  &e.  This  work 
^ve  even  more  offence  than  his  letter  to  Dr.  WaterU«i  ; 
It  was  attacked  by  Dodwell,  Church,  and  ChapmaA,  aa^ 
was  generall V  condemned  by  the  olergy  as  tendii^  m  de- 
stroy the  authoritv  of  miracles  in  general  Middleioo  how- 
ever disclaimed  all  such  intention ;  and  it  most  be  allowed, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  lua  private  opimoiia»  he  de«» 
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not  in  this  irork  advance  anything  which  could  fairlv  he 
constraed  into  an  attack  upon  revealed  religion ;  perhaps 
the  former  controversy  had  made  him  more  cautious.  The 
object  of  the  '  Free  Inquiry '  was  to  place  the  divines  of  his 
own  church  in  the  awkward  predicament  of  either  denying 
the  authority  of  the  fathers  altc^ether,  or  else  of  admitting 
the  truth  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  he  maintains  to  he  satisfactorily  established 
by  the  testimony  and  miracles  of  the  early  fathers.  £d- 
wan]  Gibbon,  who  was  then  a  young  man  at  Oxford,  chose 
the  latter  alternative,  and  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church,  sooner  than  abandon  the  authority  of  the  fathers. 

[GtBBOX.] 

In  1 750  Middleton  published  '  An  Examination  of  the 
Bishop  of  London*s  (t>r.  Sherlock)  Discourses  concerning 
the  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,'  in  which  he  maintained 
that  the  use  of  prophecy,  as  it  was  taught  and  practised  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  was  drawn  entirely  from  single  and 
separate  predictions,  gathered  by  them  from  the  books  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  applied,  independently  of 
each  other  to  establish  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  Dr.  Sherlock's  argument 
that  the  prophecies  of  each  ^e  were  intimately  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  those  of  the  preceding  age,  and 
that  the  whole  formed  one  connected  series  from  the  time 
of  the  antediluvians  to  the  prophecies  of  MalachL 

Middleton  died  at  Hildersham  on  the  28th  of  July,  1760. 
Ho  accepted,  shortly  before  his  death,  a  small  living  from 
Sir  John  FV^erick.  His  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles  and  the  canons  of  the  church  on  that  occasion 
was  represented  by  his  enemies,  but  whether  justly  or  not 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  hypocritical  and  insincere. 

The  works  of  Middleton,  with  the  exception  of  his  '  Life 
of  Cicero,'  were  collected  and  published  after  his  death  in 
four  volumes,  4to.  1752,  and  subsequently  in  five  volumes, 
8to.  Several  treatises  appeared  in  this  collection  which 
bad  not  been  published  before,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  • — •  A  Prefhce  to  an  Intended  Answer  to  all  the  Objec- 
tions made  against  the  Free  Inquiry ;'  '  Some  cursory 
Reflections  on  the  Dispute  or  Dissension  which  happened 
at  Antioch  between  Peter  and  Paul ;'  '  Reflections  on  the 
Variations  or  Inconsistencies  which  are  found  among  the 
Four  Evangelists ;'  '  An  Essay  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues ;' 
'Some  Short  Remarks  on  a  Story  told  by  the  Antients  con- 
cerning St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  Cerinthus  the  Heretic  ;* 
and  '  An  Essay  on  the  Allegorical  and  Litteral  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Fall  of  Man.' 

MIDDLETON,  THOMAS  FANSHAW,  D.D..  the  first 
English  bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Middleton,  rector  of  Redleston,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  was  bom  at  that  village  on  the  26th  of  January,  17G9. 
In  1779  he  was  admitted  into  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  and 
from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  with  honours,  in  Jan., 
1792.  In  the  following  March  he  received  ordination,  and 
entered  upon  the  curacy  of  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire 
Here  he  edited  a  peritxlical  work,  entitled  the 'Country 
Spectator,'  which  continued  to  appear  for  about  seven 
months,  and  most  of  the  papers  m  which  were  written  by 
Mr  Middleton  himself.  In  1794  he  became  tutor  to  the 
two  sons  of  Dr.  John  Pretyman,  archdeacon  of  Linooln, 
ind  brother  of  the  bishop.  In  consequence  of  this  appoint- 
ment be  removed,  first  to  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  to  Nor- 
wich, where  he  became  curate  of  St.  Peter's  Mancroft  in 
1799,  having  already,  in  1795,  been  presented  by  Dr.  Prety- 
man u>  the  rectory  of  Tansor,  in  Northamptonshire.  In 
1797  h?  married  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Maddison,  Ksq.,  of  Gainsborough.  This  lady  not  only 
brought  him  a  great  increase  of  domestic  happiness,  but 
also  aaaisted  him  in  his  literary  labours,  by  transcribing  all 
bis  mannseripts  for  the  press.  In  1802  Dr.  Pretyman  pre- 
tented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Bytham,  in  Lincolnshire. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  his  chief  work,  '  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Greek  Article,  applied  to  the  criticism  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,'  which  he  published  in  1808, 
with  a  dedication  to  Dr.  Pretyman.  In  the  same  year  he 
took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  removed  to  his 
living  at  Tansor,  where  he  discharged  his  duties  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  gain  the  afiection  and  esteem  of  his  people. 
In  lg09  he  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Pretyman  to  a  stall  in 
the  cathedral  of  Lmcoln.and  in  1812  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Huntingdon.  In  181 1  he  resigned  his  two  livings  for  the 
viearmge  of  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex,  and  the  rectory  of  Rot- 


tenham,  in  Hertfordshire.    He  fixea  nis  residence  at  St. 

Pancras,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  dignitaries 
of  the  church  and  other  distinguished  individuals. 

About  this  time  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  Act  for 
the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  enabling 
the  crown  to  constitute  a  bishopric  in  India.  Calcutta  was 
forthwith  made  a  bishop's  see,  and  Dr.  Middleton  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  bishop,  and  consecrated  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  on  the  8th  of  May,  1814.  After  receiving  an 
address  from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Cluistian 
Knowledge,  of  which  he  was  a  warm  supporter,  requesting 
his  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society  in  India, 
and  after  being  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Bishop 
Middleton  sailed  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta 
on  the  28th  of  November,  after  a  voyage  which  he  had  di- 
ligently employed  in  increasing  his  qualifications  for  his 
office,  especially  by  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Persian.  As 
bishop  of  Calcutta  he  made  every  effort  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Christianity  according  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  education.  He 
made  three  visitations  of  his  immense  diocese,  in  two  of 
which  he  directed  his  particular  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cochin,  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  By  his  efforts  the  Bishop's  College 
at  Calcutta  was  established  for  the  education  of  clergymen 
and  missionaries  for  the  British  possessions  in  Asia ;  and 
he  laid  the  first  stone  of  its  buildings  on  the  1 5th  of  De- 
cember, 1820.  He  instituted  a  consistory  court  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  would  have  done  the  same  at  Madras,  but  for 
the  opinion  of  the  advocate-general  at  Madras  that  such 
a  measure  would  be  illegal. 

Bishop  Middleton  died  of  a  fever  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1822,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at 
Calcutta,  and  the  greatest  respect  was  shown  to  his  memory 
both  in  India  and  at  home.  He  was  of  a  tall  and  command- 
ing person ;  animated  in  his  manner ;  sanguine,  generous, 
and  amiable  in  his  disposition ;  and,  in  his  religious  prin- 
ciples, firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  As  all 
his  papers  were  destroyed  by  a  direction  in  his  will,  none  of 
his  works  have  appeared  besides  the  '  Doctrine  of  the 
Greek  Article,*  the  periodical  publication  mentioned  above, 
and  some  sermons,  charges,  and  tracts,  which  have  been 
collected  into  a  volume,  to  which  a  memoir  of  Bishop  Mid- 
dleton is  prefixed,  by  H.  K.  Bonney,  D.D.,  archdeacon  of 
Bedford  (Lond.,  1824). 

The  object  of  Bishop  Middleton^s  work  on  the  Greek' 
article  is,  first,  to  establish  the  rules  which  govern  the  use 
of  the  article,  and  then  to  apply  these  rules  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  various  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  many  of 
which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  furnish  arguments  for 
or  against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  according  to  the  different 
views  which  are  taken  of  the  force  of  the  article.  Owing 
to  this  circumstance  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article  has 
become  the  subject  of  warm  discussion  among  theologians ; 
and  some  Unitarian  divines  have  strongly  opposed  the 
views  of  Middleton.  His  chief  rules  have  however  been 
received  as  sound  by  the  great  majority  of  biblical  critics. 
A  second  and  improved  edition  of  Middleton's  work  was 
edited  by  Professor  Scholefield  in  1828,  and  a  third  edition 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  1833.  An  abstract  of  tho 
work  is  prefixed  to  Valpy's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

MIDDLEWICH.    [Chbshirb.] 

MIDHEAVEN  (Astronomy),  a  technical  term  for  the 
point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  on  the  meridian  at  any  given 
moment 

MIDIANITES  (D'^T*1D>  Ma^mvjrat,  MaSifivatot),  the  de- 

•T  S  • 

scendants  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah(G^., 
XXV.  2,  4),  who,  with  the  other  sons  of  Abraham's  concu- 
bines, migrated  eastward  irom  Canaan  during  Abrabam*s 
life  (Gen.  XXV.  6).  In  the  time  of  Jacob  their  merchants 
had  caravans  from  Gilead  through  Palestine  to  'Egypt  (Gen., 
xxxvii.  28,  36).  In  the  time  of  Moses  we  find  them  in 
Arabia  PetrsDa,  under  the  government  of  a  high-priest 
(Exod.,  ii.  15),  and  leading  tneir  flocks  as  far  as  Mount 
Sinai  (Exod.,  iii.  1) ;  but  they  did  not  extend  to  the  west  of 
this  mountain,  fbr  the  Israelites  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  them  in  their  march  from  Egypt,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Jelhro,  their  high-priest,  came  out  of  his  country  to  visit 
Moses,  when  the  Israelites  were  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
Sinai  iExod,  xviii.  1-5;  Numb,,  x.  29).  They  are  next 
mentioned  as  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  plains  of 
Moab,  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan^ 
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where  they  suffered  a  defeat  from  the  Edomites  (Gen., 
xxxvi.  35),  and  where  they  again  appear  at  allies  of  the 
Moabiles  when  the  Israelites  arrived  the  second  time  on 
tho  borders  of  Palestine  (Numb.,  xxii.  4).  Here  they  cor- 
rupted the  Israelites  with  the  licentious  worship  of  their 
god  Baal-peor,  and  were  punished  by  a  dreadful  massacre 
{Numb.,  XXV.  xxxi. ;  Josh.,  xiii.  21 ).  This  calamity  however 
fell  only  upon  a  part  of  the  nation,  for  thepr  afterwards,  with 
the  Amalekites  and  other  eastern  tribes,  invaded  the  coun- 
try of  the  Israelites,  and  destroyed  the  harvests,  during 
seven  successive  years  {Judge*,  vi.  1-3,  33).  At  last  Gideon 
{Judges,  vi.  U)  defeated  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites  in 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  pursued  them  beyond  the  Jordan 
(Judges,  vi.  33;  vii.  viii.).  In  the  time  of  Isaiah,  the  Mi- 
dianites were  still  known  as  a  commercial  tribe  (Is.,  Ix.  6), 
but  their  name  afterwards  mereed  in  that  of  the  Arabians. 

The  exact  country  of  the  Midianites  is  not  determined 
with  certainty.  Some  indeed  suppose  that  those  in  Arabia 
Petraea,  mentioned  in  Exodus,  ii.  15,  were  quite  a  different 
nation  firom  those  on  the  east  of  Palestine,  the  former  being 
related  to  the  descendants  of  Gush  (Numb.,  xii.  I ;  Hab. 
iii.  7).  But  the  more  common  and  more  probable  opinion 
is,  that  the  Midianites  were  an  Arabian  nomade  tribe,  whose 
|>ossessions  extended  from  Mount  Sinai  and  the  head  of  the 
Hed  Sea  up  towards  the  plains  of  Moab,  while  there  may 
have  been  other  bodies  of  them  in  the  western  part  of  Ara- 
bia (1  Kings,  xi.  18).  The  Arabian  geographers  Abulfeda 
and  Edrisi  mention  a  town,  Madian,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
tho  i^lanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  somewhat  to  the  north 
of  the  modern  Moilah,  which  is  probably  the  MtjSiava  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  17)  and  the  MaSiav^  of  Joseph  us  (^n/.,  xii. 
11,  1),  and  of  which  the  ruins  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

The  Midianites  were  governed  by  their  elders  (Numb., 
xxii.  4),  and  by  chiefs  or  Kings  (Numb.,  xxv.  15, 1 8 ;  xxxL  8 ; 
Judges,  vii.  25;  viii.  3,  5).  When  they  invaded  Palestine 
they  were  very  numerous;  they  possessed  many  camels, 
and  had  acquired  great  wealth,  probably  by  commerce 
(Judges,  vi.  5;  vii.  12;  viii.  10,  24;  Is.,  Ix.  6).  Their  re- 
ligion was  the  worship  of  Baal-peor.    [Baal.] 

They  are  twice  called  Ishmaelites  (Gen.,  xxxvil  28; 
Judges,  viii.  24).  which  is  a  proof  of  their  close  connection 
with  the  Arabians.  (Relandi,  Paleesiina,  98;  Winer's  Bi- 
blisches  Realtrhrterbueh.) 

MIDSHIPMEN  are  young  gentlemen  ranking  as  the 
highest  of  the  first  class  of  pettv  officers  on  board  a  ship  of 
war :  their  duty  is  to  pass  to  tne  seamen  the  orders  of  the 
captain  or  other  superior  officer,  and  to  superintend  the 
performance  of  the  duties  so  commanded.  They  are  edu- 
cated for  their  profession  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  and 
are  required  to  complete  two  years  service  at  sea  before  they 
can  be  rated.  Such  as  are  appointed  by  the  special  authority 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  are  denomi- 
nated Admiralty  midshipmen. 

By  the  regulations  of  1 833,  the  whole  number  allowed  to 
be  entered  on  board  a  ship  of  war  varies  according  to  the 
rate  of  the  latter ;  a  sixth-rate  ship  may  have  eight,  and  a 
first-rate  may  have  twenty-four  midshipmen.  And,  on  a 
ship  being  put  in  commission,  the  captain  or  commander 
may  f^elect  them  from  the  Roval  Naval  College,  subject 
however  to  the  approbation  of  tne  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

Should  there  be  more  Admiralty  or  College  midshipmen 
than  can  be  provided  for,  their  lordships  may  give  appoint- 
ments, as  extra-midshipmen,  to  two  at  most  for  anv  one 
ship ;  these  must  be  in  the  places  of  an  equal  number  of 
seamen,  and  they  are  included  in  the  complement  of  mid- 
shipmen when  vacancies  occur. 

The  monthly  pay  of  an  officer  of  this  class  is  2/.  8«.  for 
ships  of  all  rates. 

MIDSUMMER  EVE.  On  the  eve  of  the  foast  of  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  or  Midsummer-da^,  it 
was  long  tho  custom  to  kindle  fires  at  midnight,  sometimes 
upon  tlie  hills,  in  honour  of  the  summer  solstice;  a  practice 
wnich  Gebelin,  in  his  *  Allegories  Orientales,'  says  was  fol- 
lowed among  the  nntient  nations.  In  later  times  these 
wort*  s.unelimes  called  St.  John's  fires;  and  they  are  still 
hghtcl  in  Ireland.  The  'Times'  newspaper  of  June  29, 
1^33,  contains  an  account  of  a  riot  at  Cork  in  consequence 
of  some  soldiers  refusing  to  subscribe  money  toward  the 
firi.'«;  which  were  to  be  lighted  on  St,  John*s  Eve. 

(Brand's  Pttpul.  Antiq.,  4to.  ed..  vol.  i.,  p.  238 ;  Milner's 
Inquiry  into  certain  Vulgar  Opinions  concerning  the 
Cathode  InJiabitunts  and  the  Antiquities  qf  Ireland,  8vo., 


Lond.,  1808,  p.  100;  Yallancey,  CoU^.  de  BHrna  , 
No.  L,  p.  123.) 

MIEL,JAN  (called  GIOVANNI  DBLLO  VITBkom 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Flemish  artists,  was  bom  m  1M9. 
He  studied  under  Gerard  Segera,  in  wboM  school  taornif 
highly  distingtiished  bhnself,  he  went  to  Rome.  whMw  kt 
especially  studied  and  copied  the  works  of  llie  Ca»ed  smA 
Correggio.  On  being  received  into  the  aeadomy  of  AmArm 
Sacchi,  he  gave  such  proofs  of  eitraordinmry  gcniua^  th« 
Sacchi  invited  him  to  assist  him  in  a  grand  dcupk  mhieh  ko 
had  already  begun.  But  in  eonsequenoe  of  wotut  dfeormc, 
the  cause  of  which  does  not  appear,  Miel  abonlsnod  the 
elevated  subjects  which  had  hitherto  engaged  hu  attcatom, 
declined  the  friendly  proposal  of  Sacchi,  and  re«olve4  to 
adopt  the  style  of  BamlM)ccio,  to  whom  be  is  ncmxm  inferur 
in  force  or  brilliancy.  His  fovourite  snbjeeta  woro  hel^Atf 
parties,  carnivals,  gipsies,  beggars,  and  pastoral  aeooM  aa4 
peraons.  We  speak  of  his  easel  pictures,  wbirb  ave  k« 
finest  performances ;  but  he  likewise  }'aioted  btstorKsl  pie> 
tures  on  a  large  scale,  both  in  (resco  and  oil«  which.  thMfk 
wanting  in  elevation  of  design  and  grace  in  the  hctt«K  an 
far  superior  to  what  might  be  expected  firon  an  Mttrnt  wlksaa 
subjects  were  in  generiu  of  so  much  lower  a  class.  Mh  pic- 
tures of  hunting-parties  are  particularly  adinirwl:  iIm 
figures  and  animals  of  all  kinds  are  designed  wtth  mtCnorw 
dinary  spirit  and  truth  to  nature;  theoolouriog  isbe«iitifbl!y 
transparent,  and  the  tints  of  his  skies  are  extrwmcty  doar 
and  delicate.  His  great  merit  procured  bim  tho  ferovr  f^ 
Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  appointad  boa  ha 
principal  painter,  conferred  on  him  the  oroer  of  8i.  Maa- 
ritius,  and  presented  him  with  a  cro<s  set  with  d«iiiaDA«  ot 
^reat  value.  There  are  many  capital  pictores  b^  this  att^t 
in  the  imperial  gallery  at  Vienna ;  ana  in  a  grand  aalooa  ia 
the  hunting  seat  at  Turin  there  is  a  seriea  of  hts  tiaWssf 
productions,  representing  the  chace  of  Tariooi  kinds  of 
animals. 

MIERIS.  FRANCIS  (called  the  Elder),  waa  bom  at 
Leyden  in  1635.  This  admirable  artist  was  at  first  ykwtsA 
under  the  care  of  Abraham  Toome  Vliet,  one  of  the  faoA 
designers  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  after  haviaig  maAm 
considerable  progress  under  him,  he  became  a  p>y>d  ef 
Gerard  Douw.  He  soon  so  far  surpassed  all  his  feuow-otn- 
dents,  that  Gerard  Douw  called  him  the  prince  of  hia  d«^ 
ciples.  He  excelled  Douw  in  elegance,  in  correctneas  maA 
brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  in  the  art  of  painting  silk,  vaHic 
satin,  and  other  rich  stuffs,  and  was  nearly  equal  to  kim  a 
finish.  His  works  are  rarely  to  be  seen,  and  more  rarcK  u 
be  sold,  and  their  prices  are  very  high.  Besidos  poiUasu, 
he  painted  conversations,  persons  performing  oq  naavd 
instruments,  patients  attended  by  their  physictaiu  he- 
Hia  own  price  for  his  pictures  was  calculated  accortog  to 
the  time  he  spent  upon  them,  at  the  rate  of  a  doimt  aa 
hopr.  His  finest  portrait  is  that  of  the  wife  of  M.  Corap4ao 
Plaats,  in  whose  family  it  was  carefully  preserved*  aceoring 
to  Pilkington,  though  very  large  sums  nad  been  ufcred  Aar 
it.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  Florenc<f  Galkrr.  Ho 
died  in  1681,  aged  forty-six. 

MIERIS,  WILLIAM  (called  the  Younger»,  iho  «m 
and  disciple  of  Francis,  was  bom  at  Leyden  m  IMi.  Ho 
had  made  considerable  progre«s  during  tho  life  of  hm 
father;  but  having  lost  nim  when  unlv  nioete«fi  jrcanof 
age,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  or  nature.  Ha  frvt 
subjects  were  taken  from  private  life,  like  Ibooe  of  li*« 
father,  in  which  every  part  was  copied  minutely  aflor  nataiv- 
He  afterwards  attempted  historical  compoaitiooak  and  ka 
first  nerformanoe  of  this  kind  was  Rinaldo  asWcp  «o  tho 
lap  or  Arm ida,  surrounded  by  the  Lores  and  Orares^  wimtk 
was  so  highly  admired,  that  be  was  prevailed  upcm  to  fo*at 
three  repetitions  of  the  same  subject.  He  likeviao  patatri 
landscapes  and  animals ;  and  was  so  admirable  am 
in  clay,  that  he  might  be  ranked  among  the  moot  e 
sculptors.  He  was  inferior  to  his  father  in  desiipi. 
ing,  and  effect;  nor  has  he  the  same  exquisto  tooch  II  j 
finishing  is  extremely  delicate,  and  almost  over^carofuL  H« 
died  in  1 747,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  equally  estcmacd  as 
a  man  and  an  artist.  The  above  account  is  lakeo  fnea 
Pilkington  and  others ;  bnt  Dr.  Waageu  is  mtieh  l<«s  fiiiuar- 
able  in  his  opinion :  he  says,  '  The  degenerary  of  Uaira 
painting  into  mere  mechanical  industry,  without  spira*  via 
manifested,  in  all  its  dull  sameness,  in  this  ounScr,  aK-^ 
of  whose  works  are  extremely  disagreeable  to  m«.* 

MIERIS,  FRANCIS  (called  the  Young  Fiaac»t  w» 
the  ton  of  Wilham,  but  much  inferior  to  him.    Ue  wmkt 
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DamflKous  copies  of  the  works  of  his  fither  and  gntnd&ther, 
and  it  is  probable  that  such  copies  are  put  mT  at  public 
sales  as  their  performances.  He  is  more  distinguished  as  an 
historian,  by  his  '  Historic  der  Nederlandsche  Vorsten,' 
3  vols.  foUtbe  Hague,  1732-5;  and  'Groot  Cbarterboek 
der  Graves  van  Holland,  Zeeland,  en  Vriesland,'  4  vols^ 
Leipsig,  1 753-6.  The  history  of  bis  native  town  Leyden 
was  left  unfinished,  one  volume  only  having  been  published. 
He  died  in  1763,  aged  seventy-six. 

if  JGNARD,  PETER  (called  the  Roman),  was  bom  at 
Troyes  in  1610.    His  name  was  properly  More;   but  his 
Auher,  who  was  of  English  origin,  took  the  name  of  Mig- 
nard.     He  was  at  first  intended  for  the  medical  profession ; 
but  as  be  manifested  a  decided  talent  for  painting,  his  &ther 
placed  him  in  the  school  of  Jean  Boucher,  at  Bourges,  and 
aflerwards  in  that  of  the  celebrated  Vouet    Havinsr  seen 
some  capital  paintings  of  tbe  Italian  masters,  he  left  Vouet 
and  went  to  Rome,  in  1636,  to  study  after  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  A.  Caracci.      He  spent  twenty-two  years  at 
Rome,  during  which  time  he  painted  many  historical  pic- 
tures and   portraits,  among  which  those  of  popes  Urtmn 
VUI.  and  Alexander  VII.  were  the  finest.     In  1658  he 
was  invited  to  Paris  at  tbe  suggestion  of  Colbert,  and,  on 
his  way  through  Italy,  bad  the  honour  of  painting  tbe 
Dortraits  of  several  of  the  Italian  princes  and  their  families, 
in  France  he  acquired  the  favour  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  sat  to 
him  for  his  portrait  ten  times,  and  gave  him  a  patent  of 
nobility ;    and  after  tlie  death  of  Le  Brun,  appointed  him 
priocipai  painter,  director  of  the  Royal  collections  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting,  and  of  the  Gobelin  manufactory. 
Migoard  executed  one  of  the  greatest  works  in  6*0800  in 
France,  the  cupola  ot  Val  de  Grace.    He  also  adorned  the 
great  hall  at  St.  Cloud  with  mythological  subjects,  undertook 
sevefal  works  at  Versailles,  and  painted  numerous  portraits. 
Though  Mignard  was  for  inferior  to  tlie  great  modeb  that 
he  studied  at  Rome,  in  invention,  elevation,  depth  of  feeling, 
and  originality,  his  pictures,  especially  his  Madonnas,  have 
much  delicacy  and  grace;  bis  compositions  are  rich;   his 
colouring,  in  general,  is  brilliant  and  harmonious ;  and  he 
unquestionably  is  in  tbe  first  rank  of  the  painters  of  the 
French  school.    He  died  in  1695,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
Nicholas  Mignard,  Peter's  broths,  two  years  older,  was 
a  very  respectable  artist:    he  studied  two  years  at  Rome 
with  reter.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1668,  where  he  was  di- 
rector of  the  Royal  i^cademy  of  Painting. 
MIGUEL,  SAN.    [Mexican  States.] 
MIHIEL,  ST.    [Meusb] 

MILA'NO,  THS  PROVINCE  OF,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  bv  the  produce  of  Como,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Ber- 
nmo  (from  which  it  is  divided  by  tbe  Adda),  on  tbe  south 
by  tbe  provinces  of  Lodi  and  Pavia,  and  on  the  west  by  tbe 
Ticiiio,  which  separates  it  from  the  Sardinian  territory.  The 
province  of  Milan  is  entirdy  in  the  great  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  is  watered  by  the  Lambro,  tbe  Olona,  and  other 
attluents  of  tbe  Po.    Numerous  canals,  some  for  irrigation 
and  others  for  navigation,  communicate  with  these  various 
riven.    The  soil  is  in  most  parts  fertile,  and  the  country  is 
veil   cultivated,  ftiU  of  large  villages,  farm-houses,  and 
coatitnr-houses ;  and  tbe  appearance  of  prosperity  is  gene- 
ral. The  chief  products  are  corn,  rice,  fruit,  grass  for  cattle, 
and  silk.     The  population  of  the  province,  exclusive  of  the 
city  of  Milan,  in  1837,  consisted  of  377,324  inhabitants,  and 
U  laereaaing  every  year.    The  province  is  divided  into  fif- 
teen disiricta :  Mdano,  Bellate,  Saronno,  Barlassina,  Monza, 
V«ranOk  Vimercate,  Gorgonzola,  Gallarate,  Cuggiono,  Busto, 
^rsizio.  Soma,  Meizo,  Melegnano.    The  onlv  town,  besides 
Milan,  is  Monza,  ten  miles  north-east  of  Milan,  with  about 
1 0,O0U  inhabitants,  and  a  fine  old  cathedral  founded  by  the 
Liongobard  queen   Theodelinda:  it  contains  several  good 
psusitinga,  and  the  portraits  of  ail  tbe  sovereigns  who  have 
w^om  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  from  Agilulphus,  the 
ku*band  of  TTheodelinda,  to  Charles  V.    The  iron  crown,  so 
call^  because  it  contains  an  iron  rim  which  is  said  to  be 
made  of  one  of  tbe  nails  from  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
kei>t  in  the  cathedral  of  Monza.     The  archivps  contain 
mAZiy  valuable  old  documents,  and  some  fine  M8S.  of  the 
titno  of  Pope  Gregory  I.    Monza  has  also  a  handsome  royal 
pmhus^  with  a  vast  park  and  gardens.    The  neighbourhood 
af  Wf'^^P  contains  many  other  fine  country  residences  be- 
lon^s^  to  the  Milanese  nobility  and  landed  gentry ;  among 
otbiors  Ornate,  Leinate,  Castellazzo,  Gerntetto,  Villa  Tra- 
v«;r»a  ncAr  X)«sio,  and  Montebello.    This  lost  is  memorable 
trauM^  liaTing  been  the  head-quarters  of  Bonaparte  after  the 


campaign  of  1797,  and  during  the  n^tiations  which  pre- 
ceded the  peace  of  Campoformio.  It  was  at  Montebello 
that  he  decreed  the  destruction  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 
The  roads  in  the  province  of  Milan  are  numerous,  wide,  and 
kent  in  excellent  repair. 

MILA^O,  the  capital  of  Lorabardy,  and  the  third  city 
of  Italy,  being  next  to  Naples  and  Rome  in  population 
and  importance,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  \'ast  plain, 
between  the  rivers  Obna  and  Lambro,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  a  canal  called  Naviglio  Grande,  which  flows 
all  round  the  original  old  town,  of  which  it  marks  the 
boundary.  This  Naviglio  and  another  canal  called  Navig- 
lio di  Martesana  put  Milan  in  communication  with  tbe 
Lego  Maggiore  and  the  Lake  of  Como  on  one  side,  and  with 
the  Po  on  the  other.  Tlie  suburbs,  which  have  been  gra- 
dually built  outside  of  this  boundary,  and  which  occupy  more 
space  than  the  original  city,  are  enclosed  and  surrounded 
by  a  line  of  ramparts,  which  is  planted  with  trees,  and 
serves  as  a  promenade.  This  external  circuit  of  the  town  is 
nearly  ten  miles.  Much  of  the  space  however  between  the 
NavigUo  and  the  ramparts  is  not  built  upon,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  gardens  and  fields.  The  population  of  Milan,  in 
1837,  was  145,387.  {BolUttino  Slatiitico,)  In  1 770,  when 
the  abb^  Richard  wrote  his  tour,  it  did  not  amount  to 
100,000.  In  1810,  under  Napoleon,  it  was  132,000.  In 
1816,  after  the  change  of  government,  it  fell  to  129,000, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  increasing  yearly.  The  widest 
and  finest  streets  of  Milan  are  in  the  external  part  of  the 
town,  or  suburbs :  those  which  lead  to  the  principal  gates 
are  called  Corso,  and  serve  as  fashionable  promenades.  The 
Corso  di  Porta  Orientale,  which  leads  to  the  Bergamo  road, 
is  the  most  frequented.  The  streets  of  the  old  town  arc 
tnostly  narrow  and  irregular.  The  duomo,  or  cathedral, 
stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  its  lofty  spire, 
which  U  seen  from  almost  every  part  of  it,  serves  as  a 
directing  point  to  strangers.  This  magnificent  building, 
all  of  white  stoije,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was 
begun  by  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  in 
March,  1386,  and  is  not  yet  quite  finished.  The  exterior, 
with  its  hundred  spires  and  its  three  thousand  statues  of 
various  sizes,  looks  like  a  forest  of  marble.  The  stylo  of 
architecture  is  a  kind  of  florid  or  modem  Gt>thic ;  the  front 
is  of  a  mixed  style.  The  interior  is  vast  and  imposing. 
and  not  loaded  with  ornaments.  There  are  520  steps  to 
ascend,  in  order  to  reach  a  gallery  which  runs  round  the 
principal  spire,  from  which  there  is  a  most  splendid  view  of 
the  whole  Lombard  plain,  and  of  the  chain  of  Alps  which 
borders  it  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  on  the  north  side.  The 
churches  of  Milan  abound  with  fine  paintings :  the  famous 
Lord*s  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  refectory  of 
tbe  fbrmer  convent  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  though 
sadly  injiued,  is  not  vet  quite  obliterated. 

Milan  is  a  gay,  thriving,  modern  city :  its  markets  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  luxury,  and  the  citizens 
are  generally  fond  of  good  living.  Numerous  cofiee- houses, 
splendid  hotels,  abundance  of  handsome  carnages,  elegant Iv 
oressed  pedestrians,  several  theatres  well  supplied  with 
actors  and  singers,— all  attest  the  habits  of  a  luxurious 
capital.  Milan  has  been  Elyled  *  the  little  Paris  ;*  and  the 
appellation  is  appropriate,  for  it  resembles  that  capital 
rather  than  the  other  Italian  cities.  But  Milan  is  also  a 
oentre  of  learning:  it  is  the  place  of  residence  of  several  of 
the  best  Italian  writers,  and  more  books  are  published 
yearly  at  Milan  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy.  Gioja,  Ko- 
magnosi,  and  Monti  made  Milan  their  habiluol  residence ; 
Manzoni,  Grossi,  Sacchi,  and  other  living  writers  still 
reside  in  it  The  fine  arts  are  successfully  cultivated  at 
Milan,  ai  tbe  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  living 
artists  proves.  The  engravers  Longhi  (lately  dead).  An- 
derloni,  and  others  rank  among  the  first  in  Italy.  The 
museum  of  Brera  contains  several  excellent  paintings  of 
the  great  masters;  amonp^  others  the  Agar  of  Gueicino. 
the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  by  Raphael,  and  St.  Peter  und 
Paul  by  Guido.  The  Ambrosian  librarv  is  well  known  for 
its  numerous  and  valuable  MSS.,  and  especially  for  its 
palimpsests,  derived  from  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  and 
among  which  Mai  discovered  the  treatise  '  De  Republica ' 
of  Cicero,  fragments  of  several  of  his  lost  orations,  the  letters 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Fronto,  and  other  valuable  remains 
of  antiont  litemture.  The  library  of  Brera  contains  100.000 
volnmes,  and  is  open  to  the  public.  Among  the  private 
libraries,  that  of  tl«e  marquis  Trivulzio  coniains  30,000 
lUrinted  volumes  and  SOOO  MSS. 
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Milan  abounds  with  charitable  institutions.  The  mat 
hospital,  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  world,  has  been 
richly  endowed  by  numerous  benefactors,  whose  portraits 
are  preserved  within  it  A  singular  but  harmless  distinc- 
tion has  been  observed  in  these  portraits.  Those  benefac- 
tors who  havo  contributed  below  a  certain  sum  are  repre- 
sented standing,  whilst  those  whose  donations  or  legacies 
have  been  more  considerable  are  painted  sitting  comfortably 
at  their  ease.  Four  houses  of  refuge  for  poor  children  arc 
supported  by  public  contributions.  Two  large  workhouses 
for  the  unemployed  poor  have  been  established  of  late 
years,  as  well  as  a  house  of  correction  fbr  criminals,  who 
are  employed  in  useful  labour,  and  which  is  said  to  be  ad- 
mirably well  regulated.  {BoUeUino  Statuiico  cH  Milano, 
January,  1833.)  Milan  has  a  savings'-bank,  the  deposiu 
in  which  are  between  five  and  six  millions  of  livres,  or 
above  200,000/.  sterling,  an  insurance  company,  a  military 
college,  a  veterinary  school,  a  conservatono  or  school  of 
music,  and  a  sdiool  of  the  fine  arts.  For  general  education, 
there  are  two  royal  colleges  or  Lycea,  three  gymnasia,  a  cle- 
rical seminary,  and  three  colleges  or  houses  for  female  edu- 
cation. The  elementarv  schools  are  noticed  in  the  article 
Lombardo-Vbnetian  Kingdom.  The  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  bestows  annual  prizes  for  inventions  relating  to 
agriculture  and  manufactures. 

The  manufactures  of  Milan  are  of  some  importance : 
they  consist  chiefly  of  silks,  printed  cottons,  plate-glass, 
jewellery,  artificial  flowers,  braid,  soap,  and  leather. 

Milan  is  an  archbishop's  see,  the  residence  of  the  Aus- 
trian viceroy  and  of  the  governor-general  of  the  Lombard 
provinces.  It  has  a  court  of  appeal,  a  tribunal  of  prima 
istanza  for  civil  and  another  for  criminal  matters,  and  a 
commercial  tribunal,  called  '  Tribunale  mercantile  e  di 
Cambio.* 

The  public  ^dens,  the  ramparts,  the  great  parade,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  citadel,  and  the  several  avenues 
planted  with  trees  which  lead  from  the  gates  in  various 
directions,  afibrd  pleasant  walks  and  rides.  The  climate  of 
Milan  is  hot  in  summer,  but  occasionally  cold  and  foggy  hi 
winter:  it  is  however  considered  healthy. 

The  Circo,  or  modem  amphitheatre,  built  in  the  time  of 
the  French  dominion,  fbr  the  exhibition  of  chariot  and 
horse  races,  bull- fights,  and  other  games,  is  of  an  oval  form. 
The  arena,  which  is  about  800  feet  in  length,  can  be  filled 
with  water,  and  be  transformed  into  a  naumachia  for  boat- 
races. 

The  Duomo  and  La  Scala  theatre  have  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  travellers,  that  few  of  them  have 
done  more  than  barely  mention  any  of  the  other  edifices, 
notwithstanding  that  Milan  contains  several  which  deserve 
examination  on  account  of  their  architecture.  Even  Woods, 
in  his  *  Letters  of  an  Architect,'  speaks  only  of  some  of  the 
older  churches,  scarcely  naming  any  one  building  besides, 
or  any  work  of  the  last  or  present  century,  the  theatre  of  La 
Scala,  and  the  Arco  della  Pace  itself,  not  excepted.  Not- 
withstanding the  imposing  grandeur  of  some  of  the  older 
palaszi,  or  private  mansions,  and  the  elegance  of  some  of 
the  modern  ones,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have  been 
described,  or  rather  they  have  scarcely  been  named ;  and 
yet  among  the  former  are  the  Palazzo  Arcivescovile,  with  its 
fa9ade  of  simple  grandeur,  the  Palazzo  Visconti,  remark- 
able for  the  series  of  large  busts  on  the  pediments  of  the 
principal  floor  windows ;  the  Palazzo  Annone,  bv  Francesco 
Kichini,  in  a  rather  peculiar  yet  majestic  style ;  the  Pa- 
lazzo Marini,  now  the  Palazzo  di  Finanza,  the  work  of  Ga- 
leazzo  Alessio,  which,  although  impure  in  taste,  and  too 
much  crowded,  is  an  exceedingly  rich  and  picturesque  as 
well  as  extensive  pile  of  building,  whose  principal  ra9ade 
exhibits  three  orders,  a  Doric,  an  Ionic  (in  pilasters),  and 
one  consisting  of  fluted  termini,  surmounted  by  masks 
or  busts  for  their  capitals.  Among  the  more  recent 
structures  of  this  class  is  the  Palazzo  Belgioioso,  by 
Giuseppe  Piermarini  (who  died  1798),  the  architect  of  the 
Teatro  della  Scala,  the  Monte  or  public  bank,  and  various 
other  edifices ;  the  Villa  Belgioioso,  by  the  architect  Leo- 
poldo  Pollak  (died  1800);  and  the  Palazzo  Belloni,  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  C^nola,  who  likewise  erected  the 
magnificent  marble  triumphal  arch  called  the  Arco  della 
Pace.  Somewhat  akin  to  this  last-mentioned  structure 
are  several  of  the  arches  or  gateways  forming  the  en- 
trsnces  into  the  city.  Among  these  the  most  remark- 
able in  point  of  design  is  the  Porta  Tirinensc,  or  di  Ma- 
rengo, a  classical  propylnum  of  the  Ionic  order,  preaeoliDg 


a  double  distyle  in  antis,  that  is,  one  in  each  front. 
by  lateral  walls,  each  pierced  by  a  single  plain  arch.  1^« 
also  was  designed  by  Cagnola.  The  Peru  Nnova.  by  tbs 
architect  Zanoja,  who  died  in  1817,  and  who  it  knova  ais* 
as  a  poet,  is  a  very  tasteful  design,  and  one  that  abowa  cya- 
sideruble  originality.  The  Porta  Orientate  again,  witli  tW 
adjoining  buildings  as  completed  a  few  years  siooe  by  Va»> 
tini,  muLes  a  rich  architectural  display.  Yet,  with  tbt 
exception  of  the  Duomo,  not  one  of  these  cdificic*,  ua 
even  the  gorgeously-picturesque  fk^ade  of  Samm  Mar:* 
presso  San  Celso,  the  work  of  Galeazzo  Aleaaioi.  nor  the 
more  refined  elegance  which  stamps  many  of  tb«  b^uli- 
ings  by  C^nola,  Zanoja,  Pollak,  Gilardoni,  and  ocAiar  tm 
dern  architects,  has  been  described  by  the  pencil  of  any  tf 
our  English  artists,  who  seem  to  have  visited  Milan  tat  «• 
other  purpose  than  that  of  delineating  what  is  as  fomilar 
to  us  nrom  prints  as  our  own  St.  Paul's. 

The  Arco  della  Pace  calls  for  more  particular  noCiep.  m 
being  one  of  the  most  splendid  public  embeUiabsnents  «/ 
Milan,  and,  after  the  Arc  de  TEtoile  at  Paris,  the  aaoat  las- 
portant  monument  of  the  kind  erected  in  modem  tine* ; 
likewise  as  being  the  principal  work  of  its  architect,  th« 
Marchese  Luigi  Cagnola,  by  whom  it  was  eonmenced  a 
1807,  and  carried  on  until  his  death,  Aujpist  10.  IftXI^  afi«r 
which  it  was  continued  by  Carlo  Landinio,  and  finally  ann- 
pleted  in  1837.  It  stands  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  erti. 
where  it  forms  the  entrance  from  the  road  of  the  \ 


into  the  spacious  Piazza  d'Armi,  and  is  not  oolj  coBflcialy 
insulated,  but  so  situated  as  to  be  seen  to  the  uUaml  m- 
vantage  from  every  point  of  view,  particularly  as  nfairfs  lU 
two  principal  fronts,  one  of  whicli  fares  tbe  noble  avctnae 
above  mentioned,  and  the  other,  or  that  towards  the  ciiy,  ■ 
viewed  between  two  elegant  Doric  marble  buildings  itmnm^ 
as  guard  and  toll  houses),  which  are  placed  a  litde  m  ad- 
vance of  it,  and  are  about  three  times  the  breadih  of  ila  ftcnt 
apart  from  each  other.  The  arch,  which  is  entiialy  fcnd 
with  marble,  and  highly  enriched  in  every  part  with  rtbA 
and  sculptures,  besides  statues  both  upon  and  in  front  U 
the  attic,  forms  an  architectural  mass  whose  senetml  dtmn 
sions  are  72^  feet  English,  by  42^  in  depth,  and  <4  m 
height,  or  including  the  sestiga  and  statue  on  its  saamil, 
the  extreme  height  is  98  feet  Each  of  the  priacnal  fronu 
exhibits  four  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  wttli  haKf-<«lnBi« 
behind  them,  and  between  them  a  centre  arch  iiA  feec  «»A» 
and  48  high)  and  a  smaller  one  ( 10  feet  9  inches  wide  and  £% 
feet  hi^h)  on  each  side  of  it  The  entablature  (tbe  fhaae  U 
which  IS  enriched  throughout  with  figures  of  genu 
festoons)  is  not  made  to  break  over  each  of  the  eoT 
in  the  triumphal  arches  of  antiquity,  neither  is  it  * 
unbroken  throughout  as  is  the  case  in  the  arch  in  tbtOftea 
Park,  London,  but  it  forms  only  a  single  projecting  Wvak  ui 
each  side  of  the  centre,  whereby  the  ineonvenicnrt  ■ 
avoided  of  such  a  mass  of  stone  being  SQ^»end«d  ww  tbt 
wider  centre  intercolumn.  This  disposition  of  tbe  — ^ 
blature  has  led  to  another  novelty  in  the  design*  U*  i 
of  a  statue  being  placed  over  each  column,  a  ainjlt 
bent  one,  of  larger  dimensions  than  would  else  bessuablr.  m 
placed  on  these  projecting  entablatures.  Those  on  Ibe  ssda 
towards  the  city  represent  the  rivers  Ticino  and  W»  oo  tb« 
other  the  Adige  and  Tagliamento,  the  two  fonner  of^^birb 
were  executed  by  Cacciatori,  and  tht  latter  by  *" 
Marchesi. 

There  is  some  peculiarity  in  the  plan  of  the  Arco  delk  1 
there  being  no  transverse  passage  through  it  from  esid  li 
as  in  the  Arc  de  TEtoile,  but  merely  an  opening  thiuaitb  lbs 
piers  separating  the  larger  arch  from  the  one  on  cncb  aaie  ji 
it,  owing  to  wnich  the  external  sides  or  ende  of  tb*  mroe- 
ture  have  the  expression  of  greater  solidity.  At  earb 
angle  of  the  attic  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Vidan, 
about  thirteen  feet  high ;  and  on  the  side  towards  tbe  cii* 
the  centre  is  crowned  by  a  colossal  figure  of  Penc«  (mi- 
delled  by  Sangiorgio,  and  cast  in  bronze  by  Lotgi  aa< 
Antonio  Manfredini)  in  a  car  with  six  horses.  Furtbrr  tfraa 
this  neither  description  nor  enumeration  can  be  givwn  ef  ib* 
various  other  sculptures  and  reliefs  that  ao  woirtbily  ad«« 
this  magnificent  work. 

Milan,  under  the  name  of  Mediolanum,  was  a  CovncC  tW 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  <t.  34>  mn^ 
Polybius  (b.  xi.).  It  was  taken  by  the  consuls  M.  Mweedh* 
and  CX  Ornelius  Scipio,  b.c.  221.  Little  is  said  io  bnlMr* 
of  Milan  afterwards  until  the  end  of  tbe  third  rwstur^  ^f 
our  »ra,  ^hen  Maximianus,  the  colleague  of  Dsorlaeiaa 
fixed  his  residence  at  Mdan,  and  surrounded  it  vttb  ««^ «. 
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vhich  vere  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  wbico  conti- 
nued to  enclose  the  area  of  the  town  till  the  time  of  Frederic 
I^  in  the  twelfth  century.  Valentinian  II.,  Theodosius  L, 
Honohuft,  and  other  emperors  of  the  fourth  and  fiAh  centu- 
ries, resided  occasionally  at  Milan.  At  the  fall  of  the 
Wef^tem  empire,  Milan  was  twice  devastated,  once  by 
Attila,  and  afterwards  by  the  Goths  under  Vitiges,  a.d. 
539,  and  it  did  not  recover  from  their  ravages  for  several 
centuries  alter.  The  Longobard  kings  had  their  residence 
at  Pa  via,  and  Milan  is  little  noticed  in  history  during  their 
dominion.  It  remained  in  obscurity  tiU  the  latter  part  of 
the  ninth  century,  when,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Fat,  the  archbishop  Anspertus  restored  the 
walls  built  by  Maximianus,  and  thus  gskve  security  to  the 
inhabitants.  From  that  time  Milan  recovered,  and  grew  in 
population  and  wealth,  and  became  gradually  the  principal 
city  of  Lombardy.  The  remainder  of  its  history  is  given 
under  Lovbabdy  and  Lombard  Cities.  Tlie  present  cit^ 
of  Milan  has  no  claims  to  classical  antiquity,  the  onlv  soli- 
tary remains  of  Roman  construction  being  sixteen  handsome 
fluted  pillars  near  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  part  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Hercules 
by  Maximianus. 

The  history  of  Milan  has  been  written  by  Corio,  Ripa- 
monti,  Calco,  Giulini,  and  lastly  by  Verri,  who  is  the  most 
ctitical  and  enlightened  of  the  native  historians, '  Storia  di 
Milano,*  with  a  continuation  by  Custodi,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1825. 
Argelati  has  written  the  literary  history  of  Milan,  *Biblio- 
tbeca  Scnptorum  Mediolanensium,*  4  vols.  foU  1745. 
Pirorano  has  published  a  description  of  Milan,  'Nuova 
Guida  di  Milano,  coi  suoi  Stabilimenti  di  Scienze,  di  Pub- 
blica  Beneficenza  ed  Amministrazioni,  Chiese,  Palagi, 
Teatriy'  &c.,  ]  824.  Numerous  other  authors  have  written 
upon  particular  buildings  and  other  subiects  relative  to  this 
important  city.  See  also  the  Plan  o/Milan^  published  by 
the  '  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.' 

MILDEW  is  a  disease  which  attacks  both  living  and 
dead  vegetable  matter,  and  is  believed  by  the  vulgar  to  be 
owing  to  fogs,  dew,  meteors,  and  noxious  exhalations,  but  in 
reality  is  caused  by  the  ravages  of  parasitical  fungi.  This 
malady  is  often  of  little  importance  to  the  subjects  of  its 
attack,  as  it  appears  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the 
most  essential  of  the  vital  functions  of  plants  are  fulfilled,  or 
in  such  a  small  degree  as  to  produce  no  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  general  health  of  the  plants  infested.  But  it  very 
often  becomes  a  most  serious  evil,  destroying  the  straw  of 
com,  and  so  preventing  the  maturation  of  the  grain,  ra- 
vaging the  fields  of  peas  and  beans,  destroying  the  hopes  of 
the  gardener  by  seizing  upon  his  peaches  and  nectarines, 
especially  when  forced,  and  not  unfrequently  extending  its 
evil  influence  to  the  orchards  and  every  description  of 
kitchen-garden  crop. 

The  species  of  fungi  which  produce  these  effects  are 
always  very  minute,  and  often  of  microscopic  smallness. 
Some  are  intestinal,  attacking  plants  internally,  and  only 
becoming  visible  when  they  break  through  the  sur&ce  of 
the  plant  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  their  spores;  others 
are  superficial,  rooting  and  fructifying  upon  the  outside  of 
the  epidermis.  These  two  classes  of  mildew  fungi  require 
to  be  carefully  distinguished. 

Of  the  inteitinal  fungi  the  following  are  the  more  com- 
mon, viz.: — 

1.  Uredo  foeiida,  called  the  Pepper-brand.  This  plant 
attacks  wheat,  filling  the  young  seed  with  its  jelly-like 
spawn,  and  producing  myriads  of  fcetid  deep  brown  spores, 
which  end  by  occupying  the  whole  interior  of  the  ripe  grain. 

2.  Erineum  gnseumt  and  other  species  of  the  same 
genns,  which  overrun  the  leaves  of  the  mountain  ash,  the 
sycamore,  &c,  forming  broad  grey,  orange,  or  brown 
blotches. 

3.  Various  kinds  of  Puccinia.  The  mildew  of  wheat- 
straw  is  caused  by  Puccinia  graminum,  which  is  generated 
in  caTities  below  the  epidermis  of  the  stem,  and  protrudes 
when  ripe  in  the  form  of  dull  greyish-brown  broken  strise. 
Putdnia  Heraclei  occasionally  attacks  crops  of  celery  and 
endive,  spreading  over  the  field  and  producing  the  appear- 
ance of  scorching. 

4.  jSddiwn  caneellahtm  occasionally  does  much  harm  to 
pear-trees  in  the  orchards  of  Herefordshire.  It  appears  at 
first  like  bright  yellow  spots  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves ;  by  £grees  a  liquid  matter  is  exuded  from  them ; 
at  ihe  same  time  small  conical  processes  appear  in  clusters 
firom  Uie  under  side  of  tho  leaf;   these  processes  enlarge, 
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become  fibrous,  open  at  tho  sides  by  numerous  slits,  and 
thence  discharge  their  spores.  This  fungus  often  produces 
the  most  destructive  consequences,  appearing  upon  the 
leaves,  stems,  and  fruits,  and  generally  destroying  the  tree. 
Another  species,  JEcidium  lacercUum,  sometimes  spreads 
over  hawthorn  hedges ;  and  the  common  orange-red  mildew 
of  the  Berberry  is  /Ecidium  Berberidis, 

5.  Sclerotium,  a  hard  kernel-like  fungus,  is  a  less  com- 
mon but  sometimes  very  troublesome  visitor.  S.  compoc- 
turn  occasionally  establishes  itself  in  the  rind  of  fruits,  ren- 
dering them  uneatable ;  S.  Cyparimtc  and  others  attack 
the  leaves  of  various  plants,  particularly  of  the  pear-tree. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  usually  found  that  the  most  vigo- 
rous individuals  are  the  first  affected  by  the  mildew,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  Uredo  and  Puccinia ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  spores  from  which  these  plants  are  propagated  are 
drawn  into  the  circulation  from  the  soil,  along  with  the  fiuid 
matter  on  which  plants  feed;  that  they  are  earned  along 
into  the  stem,  and  begin  to  grow  as  soon  as  they  find  them- 
selves in  a  suitable  situation,  disturbing  and  disorganLsing 
the  tissue  by  the  production  of  their  spawn,  and  taking  to 
themselves  that  nutriment  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  applied  to  the  general  maintenance  of  the  plant  at- 
tacked. Mr.  Bauer  found  that  he  could  always  cause 
wheat  to  produce  the  Uredo  fcelida  by  rubbing  its  grains 
with  the  spores  of  that  fungus  previous  to  their  being  sown; 
and  Mr.  Knight  ascertained  that  by  sowing  pear-sccds  in 
soil  infested  with  the  iEcidium,  the  very  youngest  leaves  of 
the  seedling  plants  were  attacked. 

Of  mpe^cial  fungi  the  following  are  tnc  most  remark- 
able : — 

1.  Cylindt'Oiportum  concentricum,  a  pulverulent  species, 
which  appears  in  dots  arranged  in  a  circular  manner  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  cabbage. 

2.  Acroiporium  monilioides.^A  frequent  cause  of  the 
whiteness  of  leaves  and  stems  in  roses,  &c.  It  consists  of 
vast  multitudes  of  filaments  jointed  like  a  necklace. 

3.  Botrytis  diffusa  and  species  of  the  genus  Aspergillus, 
whose  filaments  bear  tufts  or  branches,  covered  with  spores. 
These  form  the  white  mealy  appearance  of  the  leavos  of 
onions  and  similar  soft-leaved  plants. 

4.  Erysiphe  communis,  which  forms  the  mildew  of  peas. 
It  consists  of  white  cobweb-hke  spawn,  radiating  from  a 
solid  grey  spherical  centre,  filled  with  the  spores  of  the 
species.  Peach  mildew  is  often  caused  by  another  of  this 
genus,  the  E.  pannosa. 

The  attacks  of  superficial  fungi  are  generally  brought  on 
by  the  debility  of  the  species  attacked ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  unhealthy  individuals  only  are  suited  to  the  growth  of 
these  parasites.  This  is  like  what  occurs  among  animah, 
which,  when  healthy,  are  scarcely  attacked  by  parasitical 
vermin,  but  as  goon  as  they  become  sickly  are  overrun  by 
them.  Heavy  rains  occurring  suddenly  after  long  drought 
are  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  this  kind  of  mildew ;  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  planU  are  debiliUted  by  the  dry 
weather,  at  which  time  the  fungi  seize  upon  them,  and  that 
as  soon  as  rain  falls  they  grow  with  rapidity  and  auickly 
overrun  the  plants.  It  is  said  that  deep-coloured  roses 
and  peaches  are  more  liable  to  mildew  than  others ;  this 
may  be  referred  to  constitutional  debility,  for  their  colour  is 
connected  with  a  want  of  power  to  decompose  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  of  vital  functions  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Transplanted  onions,  which  are 
less  vigorous  than  untransplanted  ones,  are  the  most  subject 
to  mildew. 

These  causes  of  mildew  being  rightly  understood,  the 
methods  of  preventing  the  evil  are  sutficiently  obvious.  To 
cure  intestinal  mildew  the  soil  should  be  neither  too  rich  nor 
too  fteely  watered,  and  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  spores  of  the  mildew-plants  from  being  commu- 
nicated to  the  soil.  Mr.  Knight  stopped  the  attacks  of  jEci- 
dium  cancellaium  by  taking  up  his  mildewed  pear-trees, 
washing  their  roots  clean,  pruning  them  closely,  and  remov- 
ing them  to  a  new  situation ;  those  removed  became  healthy, 
those  left  in  the  soil  eventually  perished.  It  would  also 
appear  that  in  some  cases  plants  may  be  rendered  incapable 
of  taking  tho  mildew.  Mr.  Bauer  says  that  if  com  attacked 
by  pepper-brand  is  soaked  in  lime-water  for  at  least  12 
hours  and  then  well  dried  in  the  air,  before  sowing,  not 
only  are  all  the  ftmgi  adhering  to  it  destroyed,  but  the 
plants  themselves  are  incapable  of  nourishing  the  fungus ; 
at  least  he  found  that  prepared  groins  could  not  be  in- 
oculated, although  unprepared  grains  could  be.      With 
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re(;ard  to  destroying  superficial  mildew,  a  roitoration  of 
Tigour  or  its  preservation  seems  to  offer  the  best  chances  of 
success.  Mr.  Knight  prevented  his  peas  flrom  mildewing 
by  watering  them  abundantly  and  constantly ;  in  Scotland, 
where  the  climate  is  more  equable  than  in  England,  and  the 
night  dews  more  abundant,  pea  mildew  is  unknown ;  the 
writer  of  this  has  seen  a  crop  of  onions,  perishing  under  the 
attacks  of  Botrytis  diffusa,  gradually  restored  to  nealth  by  a 
constant  supply  of  water.  As  to  the  schemes  of  stopping 
superficial  mildew  by  the  application  of  sulphur,  quick-limo, 
fresh  wood-ashes,  and  similar  substances,  all  of  which  have 
been  recommended,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  advantage 
follows  their  emplorment.  When  trees  are  attacked  by  super- 
ficial parasites,  the  best  plan  of  removing  the  evil  is  by  cutting 
off  all  the  mildewed  branches  and  destroying  them,  together 
with  shreds,  nails,  or  whatever  else  may  have  been  made 
use  of  in  training  the  plants.  Mr.  Hayward  recommends 
in  addition  that  peach-trees,  which  are  very  liable  to  mil- 
dew, should  be  subsequently  washed  with  a  fluid  consist- 
ing of  4  gallons  of  rain-water,  2  lbs.  of  soft  soap,  1  lb.  of 
Itower  of  sulphur,  1  lb.  roll  tobacco,  I  quart  of  ft-esh-slaked 
lime,  and  1  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  whole  boiled 
together  for  half  an  hour. 

MILE.  This  word  is  derived  IVom  miliare,  the  miile 
passuSt  or  thousand  paces,  of  the  Romans.  Each  pace  was 
five  feet,  and  each  foot  certainly  contained  between  11  "60 
and  11*64  modern  English  inches.  [Standards  of 
Length.]  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at  11*62  English 
inches,  the  original  Roman  mile  was  therefbre  1614  yards, 
or  nine-tenths  and  one-sixtieth  of  an  English  statute  mile, 
very  nearly;  while  the  English  mile  is  a  Roman  tnile  and 
nine  hundredths  of  a  Roman  mile. 

The  English  statute  mile  is  8  furlongs,  each  of  220  yards, 
or  40  poles  of  5}  yards  or  IS^  f^ei  each.  It  is  also  80  sur- 
veying chains  of  22  yards  each.  It  is  therefbre  1760  yards, 
or  5280  feet.  The  square  mile  is  6400  square  chains,  or 
640  acres. 

The  remains  of  the  Roman  mite  and  the  Gallic  or  Celtic 
league  [League]  are  found  in  the  itinerary  measures  of 
most  European  countries.  The  following  list  (taken  fVom 
Kelly's  'Cambist,'  except  the  statement  of  the  Roman  mile) 
r  will  show  the  itinerary  measures  of  various  countries,  as 
they  are  usually  reputed  in  English  yards  and  statute 
miles.  We  have  placed  them  in  order  of  magnitude.  The 
last  column  shows  in  round  numbers  how  many  of  each 
make  1000  statute  miles: — 


Yard*. 

1614  Antient  Roman  mile        • 

1628  Modern  Roman  mile 

1 760  English  statute  mile 

1808  Tuscan  mile 

1984  Antient  Scottish  mile       • 

2240  Irish  mile 

4263  French  posting  league 

4635  Spanish  judicial  league     • 

4860  French  league  of  25\o  the 
degree 

6760  Portugal  league   .  . 

6859  German  short  mile 

6864  Flanders  league 

7416  Spanish  common  league  • 

8237  Prussian  mile 

8214  Danish  mile 

8475  Dantzic  mile 

9113  Hungarian  mile 

9153  Swiss  mile 

10126  German  long  mile  • 

11559  Hanoverian  mile 

11700  Swedish  mile 


N&  in  1000 

SutmOM.  StmilM. 

•917  1091 

*925  1081 

1*000  1000 
1-027  974 
ri27  887 
1*273  786 
2*422  413 
2*634         380 

2*761  362 
3*841  260 
3-897  257 
3*900  256 
4*214  237 
4*680  214 
4*684  213 
4*815  205 
5*178  193 
5*201  192 

5*753  174 
6-568  152 
6*648         150 


The  metrical  mile  of  1000  French  metres,  or  one  kilo- 
metre, or  1093  English  yards,  is  pat  down  among  the 
measures  of  France.  Ital^',  and  the  Netherlands ;  the  geo- 
graphical mile,  or  tho  sixtieth  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or 
about  2025  yanls,  is  used  in  England  and  Italy ;  the  geo- 

nhical  league  of  three  such  miles,  or  6075  yu^ds,  is  used 
ngland  and  France  ;  the  German  geogranhical  mile  is 
four  English  geographical  miles,  or  8100  yards ;  the  short 
mile  us^  in  roloiid  (which  is  idso  the  league  of  Brabant) 
18  the  geographical  league  (6076  yds.),  and  Uie  lone  mile  of 
the  same  country  is  the  German  geographical  mue  (8101 
)ds.),  which  is  also  the  length  of  the  mile  in  Holland.  The 
Arabian  miU  is  2148  yards ;  the  Chinese  11  632  yards ;  the 


Persian  parasang  G086  yards;  the  Russian  wer<(t  1 167  yards ; 
and  the  Turkish  berri  1 826  yards.  All  the  preeediog  stat^ 
ments  relative  to  modem  measures  rest  on  the  aulbonty  u( 
tho  work  cited. 

This  diversity  of  itineranr  measures,  partioolarif  as  ob- 
servable in  countries  which  were  formerly  under  RocBta 
sway,  can  only  be  conjecturally  explamrd  ;  partlv  by  «» p- 
posing  that  the  mile  (Roman)  and  the  leatn>e  <Cehic'»  wv^ 
m  process  of  time  confounded  with  esch  otiicr  (as  Intulphi^t 
asserts  to  have  been  the  case  in  England),  partly  by  rw-or- 
ring  to  the  well-known  tendency  to  give  the  sam«  name  t) 
measures  which  were  multiples  one  of  the  other.  [LaAcrm  1 
It  would  be  much  beyond  us  to  attempt  any  denvatioo  oJT 
the  preceding  anomalous  measures,  either  from  the  mde  or 
the  league,  and  we  shall  in  the  present  article  confine  oor- 
selves  to  the  history  of  the  English  mile. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  treat  this  subject  at  soni«>  lenrlK 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  our  metroloinsi«  a:  i 
antiquaries  have  passed  it  over.  The  legal  history  tsMfDr'T 
this ;  that  previously  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  stataic« 
on  weights  and  measures  conHned  themselTws  entirehr  ti 
the  regulation  of  the  smaller  standards;  while  in  the  35ih 
year  of  that  queen  an  act  was  passed  which  fperhapi  un- 
designedly on  the  part  of  its  framers)  has  fixed  Ibe  mM 
at  its  present  length.  This  statute,  though  it  is  aJmtyt 
appealed  to  as  if  made  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  qtir«- 
tion,  yet  in  fact  does  nothing  more  than  incidentaWy  drflr.r 
a  mile  for  a  particular  purpose.  Persons  are  focbiddeo  to 
build  within  three  miles  of  London,  and  the  phle  is  to  be 
%  furlongs  of  40  perches  of  16)  feet  each.  But  wb<*rb«r 
this  mile  had  become  common,  and  only  wanted  the  tmne- 
tion  of  law,  whether  it  was  a  new  measure  intended  to  bv 
^nerally  enforced,  or  whether  it  was  meant  as  the  measure 
for  the  particular  purpose  iiidicatod,  and  for  that  t>urpo«^ 
only,  cannot  be  gathered,  at  least  from  the  recital  in  tha 
Statutes  at  large.  It  will  however  subsequently  appear  that 
we  are  not  without  something  like  a  probable  acxvmnt  nf 
the  derivation  of  the  measure ;  and  whatever  doubt  taav 
rest  upon  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  it  was  romidrtfd 
by  an  tuthority  of  the  reign  of  James  L  (Cowrll)  m  i 
general  declaration  of  the  length  of  the  mde.  PrrnoufTv 
however  to  the  act  of  Elizabeth  it  may  be  doubted  wbef  hrr 
any  uniform  mile  was  in  existence.  Most  unquestymaMf 
many,  perhaps  most,  writers  made  use  of  a  mile  of  M » (• 
feet,  probably  not  being  aware  of  the  English  foot  bavir^ 
become  longer  than  the  Roman,  and  intendingto  u«e  tbr 
Roman  mile.  (See  the  citations  in  Leagck  )  Tlin«  R^T^r 
Bacon,  in  his  general  description  of  the  earth,  tbllow*  tra- 
cept  as  liereinafler  mentioned)  the  Ijitin  writers,  and  twrt 
their  mile  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  the  least  wur^.n- 
of  his  being  aware  that  he  was  using  a  measure  drfTrrrrt 
from  the  popular  one  of  his  time.  In  a  writer  then  on  ar.i 
mathematical  or  cosinographical  topic  the  mile  rcsi  \^ 
presumed  to  have  5000  feet.  If  however  the  subjei-f'bs-l 
anv  connection  with  astronomy,  and  if  Arabian  writm  wrre 
referred  to,  it  was  not  unusual  to  use  the  Arabian  »♦?*  f 
2000  yards  (according  to  Roger  Bacon's  estimatiuD.  JctK. 
p.  141). 

If,  as  we  believe  we  shall  presently  show,  a  Kxigrr  m^^ 
was  in  popular  uso.  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  anth'  *» 
above  alluded  to  were  aware  of  the  difference.    Tbey  c*  t- 
tainly  did  not  perpetuate  such  knowledge;  for  Dr. Bernard 
the  most  profound  of  English  metrologusts,  found  th*  tti> 
of  5000  feet  sufficiently  common  in  old  writings  t>  m^»  r 
him  to  give  it  a  name,  and  call  it  the  Enijlt^h  gfr^^Mr-: 
mile,  meaning,  we  suppose,  that  principally  u«ed  m  mathc 
malical  writings;  but  he  does  not  give  tho  least  hint  tS-*: 
any  other  mile,  except  this  geometrical  mile  and  the  sta!3*c 
mile,  was  ever  in  existence.     Nor  does  his   pred«rr».-T 
Greaves,  when  he  remarks  that  great  diiTcrenc^  hare  Vr»T: 
obscned  between  measured  and  statute  miles,  hmt  at  sc-: 
discordances  being  derived  from  the  remains  of  an  old  ta! 
different  measure,  or  at  any  acknowledged  measure  difipT»r  t 
fVom  the  statute  mile.    This  mile  of  5000  fe«t  CLititmet^ 
use  among  seamen,  whose  measures  depend  uorv  up- 
writers  on  navi^tion  than  on  acts  of  parliament,  unt:l  t--« 
earth's  dimensions  became  better   known.      A   rxsj    tlm 
notion  as  to  the  earth's  magnitude  gave  60,  or  at  moat  TZ^ 
Roman  miles  to  the  degree.    The  sea  mile  tallied  with  t^  . 
of  writers  on  shore,   until  the  measures  of  Piraid,  2k. f 
became  well  known ;  but  the  sixtieth  part  of  ■  degrtv-    • 
latitude  is  so  convenient  a  standard  measure  for  the  n^^-w. 
that  under  the  name  of  a  nautical  or  geographical  » J«  .i 
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has  lengtbened  with  the  common  estimation  of  the  degree  of 
latitude.  Thus  in  the  time  of  Gunter  we  find  the  degree 
described  as  60  miles  of  5000  feet  each ;  though  he  cer- 
tainly says  (On  the  Crosi-Staffh,  b.  xi.,  cap.  6),  that  by 
oompariaon  of  observations,*  he  thinks  352,000  feet  nearer 
the  truth.  Even  almost  as  late  as  the  Revolution  common 
works  written  for  landsmen  describe  the  sea  league  as  three 
Italian  miles,  which  answers  nearly  to  15,000  feet.  By  the 
time  of  Dr.  Bernard  however  we  find  the  sea  mile  described 
as  coinciding  with  the  statute  mile  (De  Mens,  et  PoncL,  p. 
202) ;  but  this  is  in  a  work  of  science  and  authority :  and 
Oughtrod  (before  the  date  of  Bernard*s  book)  says  that  it  is 
'  taken'  (or  rather  mistaken)  that  60  statute  miles  make  a 
degree  It  is  most  hkely  that  the  sea  league  would  in  the 
first  instance  be  taken  from  the  common  league ;  and  cer- 
tainly 15,000  fleet,  or  2*84  statute  miles,  is  almost  the  same 
as  the  length  which  different  deductions  will  give  for  the 
old  land  league. 

Wo  now  proceed  to  the  main  question,  the  length  of  the 
old  English  mile:  premising  that  the  utmost  we  can  attempt 
is  a  clear  proof  that  the  old  popular  mile  differed  consider- 
ably firom  the  modern  mile.  The  gradual  changes  of  this 
old  mile  (which  the  general  history  of  itineranr  measures 
may  lead  us  to  suspect)  must  be  traced  out  by  closer  inves- 
tigation of  antiquarian  authorities  than  mathematicians 
hava  been  wont  to  make,  and  better  estimation  of  their  rela- 
tive values  in  a  mathematical  point  of  view  than  antiquaries 
have  hitherto  been  capable  of  making. 

There  U  a  tradition  amon^  antiquaries  (Sir  H.  Ellis, 
Pr^aee  to  Domeeday)  that  tbas  old  mile  was  somewhere 
about  a  statute  mile  and  a  half.  This  tradition  is  not 
to  ba  relied  on;  fur  though  in  all  probability  it  agrees 
with  the  truth,  yet  it  may  have  arisen  from  another  circum- 
itanoe.  We  have  more  than  once  heard  it  proved  by  the 
asacrtion  that,  even  within  the  memory  of  man,  distances 
were  measured  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country  by  a 
longer  than  the  statute  mile ;  for  instance,  that  York  was 
said  to  be  150  miles  from  London,  while  it  is  really  more 
than  199  statute  miles.  This  is  perfectly  true;  but  the 
reason  is  perhaps  diflferent  from  that  given,  as  the  foUowing 
account  will  show:— 

The  first  actual  measurement  of  the  roads  in  England, 
in  statute  miles,  was  made  by  John  Ogilby,  cosmographei 
to  Charles  11^  and  was  published  by  him  in  1675,  under 
the  title  of  'Britannia,'  with  copious  descriptions,  and  100 
copper-plates  of  the  roads,  in  a  large  folio  volume:  the  in- 
fttrument  used  was  called  by  him  a  wheel-dimenturaior^  and 
answers  entirely  to  the  perambnlator  now  in  use.  Various 
ttditioas  of  this  work  were  published,  of  which  we  have  seen 
three,  and  D*Anville  mentions  a  fourth.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  this  measurement,  as  compared  with  older  ones,  soon 
came  into  general  use :  thus  in  a  little  work  for  men  of 
business,  called  '  The  Complete  Tradesman,  or  Exact  Deal- 
er's Dailv  Ck>mpanion,'  London,  1684,  we  find  a  list  of 
Ogilby*s  distances  from  town  to  town,  compared  with  those 
formerly  adopted.  The  latter  were  called  by  Ogilby  com- 
vuied  miles,  and  the  meaning  of  this  word  might  be  doubted, 
out  it  iB  proved  to  mean  miles  in  common  use  by  previous 
publications.  Thus  in  Samuel  Morland's  *  Description  and 
Use  of  Two  Arithmetic  Instruments,'  &c.,  1673  (or  two 
yean  before  Ogilby's  publication),  we  find  the  distances 
called  'computed*  by  Ogilby  set  down  as  the  (supposed)  real 
distances.  D'Anville  appears  to  have  seen  an  edition  of 
Ogilby  (of  which  there  is  one  at  least)  in  which  the  word 
computed  is  always  contracted  into  com.  This  he  supposed 
to  mean  common,  and  the  whole  of  his  chapter  on  Efnglish 
itinerary  measures  {Mcsures  Itineraires,  cap.  x.)  must  in 
consequence  bo  read  cautiously,  as  he  assumes  it  to  be 
indisDutable  that  there  was  a  common  mile  in  use  at  the 
Revolution,  which  v*as  about  a  quarter  longer  than  the 
statute  mila  But  on  the  authority  of  the  silence  of  Bernard 
and  Greaves,  above  referred  to,  wc  roust  remain  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  must  suppose  that  the  computed 
miles  preserved  by  Ogilby  had  been  intended  to  represent 
the  number  of  statute  miles,  but  erroneously  given. 

What  then  may  these  computed  miles  mean,  which  had 
«*erved  the  common  purpose  in  the  estimation  of  distances? 
The  word  computed  never  meant  reputed,  but  was  always 
applied  to  a  result  of  reckoning  of  some  kind  or  other. 
C^^by  says,  •Whence  these  computations  arose  is  altogether 
uooertain ;  the  nearest  conjecture  is,  that  they  seem  to  ex- 

*  Thid  of  eoazH  tfkm  to  th«  mOMure  of  SQeU«  which  gave  353,285  feet 


dude  the  whole  length  of  the  towns,  and  to  be  the  distanee 
from  the  end  of  one  town  to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  not 
regarding  the  fractional  parts  of  a  mile,  but  taking  the 
lesser  integer.'  The  computed  miles  always  give  a  smaller 
figure  than  the  measured  ones,  or  the  same,  never  a  greater ; 
and  a  little  examination  will  render  it  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  preceding  explanation  can  be  tlie  true  one.  For 
independently  of  its  having  been  the  known  practice  to 
measure  the  roads  from  a  conspicuous  part  of  every  town, 
the  preceding  will  not  explain  differences  of  four,  five,  and 
even  seven  miles  in  a  stage  of  less  than  thirty ;  neither 
will  it  explain  long  stages  being  often  of  the  same  number 
of  computed  as  of  measured  miles.  Our  own  conviction 
is  that  the  computed  miles  are  nothing  more  than  distances 
measured  on  a  map  in  a  straight  line  from  town  to  town, 
which  differ  firom  those  measured  on  the  roads  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  deviations  and  curvatures  of  the 
roads.  Shoula  this  oninion  be  correct,  we  might  expeet 
beforehand,  first,  that  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis  would  anpear  more  direct  than  the  general 
average ;  secondly,  that  the  principal  roads  would  show  in- 
dications of  being  more  straight  than  the  average  deduced 
from  all  classes,  and  from  cross  as  well  as  direct  roads. 
Both  these  things  appear  in  the  general  results,  and  we 
can  clear  ourselves  of  the  suspicion  of  bias  in  our  selection 
of  instances  by  throwing  that  task  on  others.  In  the  first 
place  the  roads  near  London  agree  so  much  better  in  the 
computation,  so  called,  and  the  measurement,  that  both 
Ogilby  and  D'Anville  notice  the  circumstance,  and  con- 
clude that  a  shorter  mile  was  in  use  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  grcAt  city.  We  find  on  examination  mat  such  is 
the  case  with  most  of  the  twenty-mile  distances  about  Lon- 
don, which  vield  about  120  measured  miles  for  100  computed 
miles;  aad  this  happens  particularly  with  those  routes 
which  come  earUest  m  Ogilby *s  work ;  but  120  would  have 
been  increased  almost  up  to  the  general  average  by  taking 
twenty  miles  on  every  road  out  of  London. 

Secondly,  in  the  '  Bxact  Dealer's  Daily  Companion,' 
already  quoted,  there  is  a  selection  of  the  roads  to  which 
most  importance  was  attached,  upon  the  whole  of  which 
3953  computed  mUes  answer  to  5020  measured  miles,  or  1 00 
computed  miles  give  127  measured  miles.  According  to 
D'Anville,  Ogilby  s  whole  work  gives  76794  measured  miles 
of  road,  and  5765  computed,  so  that  100  computed  miles 
make  133  measured  miles.  Hence  the  remaining  2659 
measured  miles  give  1812  computed  miles;  or,  off  the  prin- 
cipal roads,  100  computed  miles  give  147  measured  miles. 
These  results  place,  in  such  large  numbers  of  miles,  insu- 
perable difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  explanation  which 
should  equally  apply  to  the  greater  and  lesser  roads ;  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  there  remains  only  the  hypothesb  that 
the  computed  miles  were  map-measured*  distances,  and 
that  the  larger  and  more  important  roads  were  straighter 
than  the  rest. 

It  is  believed  that,  since  the  time  of  Ogilby,  the  roads 
have  been  much  shortened  by  the  various  acts  of  parliament. 
Hai}e  the  mileetonee  been  altered  accordingly  f  or  has  the 
increased  speed  of  stage-coaches  been  in  part  the  result  of 
calling  a  shorter  line  of  road  by  the  same  number  of  miles? 
To  try  this  question,  we  shall  compare  a  fow  distances  from 
place  to  place,  as  given  in  Ogilby's  '  Britannia,'  with  thoae 
in  Hogg's  edition  of  Paterson's  *  Roads*  (1824),  altered  so 
as  to  start  from  the  same  point,  namely,  the  old  standard 
in  Comhill  :— 


Ogilby. 

London  to  Worcester    •     •     •  112  114 

,y         Berwick        •     •     •  339  337 

,,         Bristol     ....  115  117 

,,         Bridgnorth         .     •  142  142 

The  measures  in  Ogilby  may  of  course  be  erroneous ;  but 
as  they  were  eertaiuly  made  with  a  sufficient  instrument, 
and  exhibit  every  appearance  of  care,  and  as  in  our  country 
it  is  nobody's  business  to  see  that  all  succeeding  milestones 
are  altered  when  a  mile  of  road  is  saved  in  the  middle  of  a 
line,  we  suspect  strongly  that  a  remeasurement  would  show 
our  present  distances  to  be  too  long. 

The  credit  of  the  antiquaries'  tradition,  which  would 
otherwise  be  considerable,  is  destroyed  by  its  probable 
origin,  as  above  stated.    We  now  come  to  another  species 

*  Ifoor  hypoUiedi  be  eorrect,  tbcM  oompated  mOes  abouli  represent  di*- 
tance*  on  as  tDoorreot  map,  which  In  tkci  they  do.  We  fSouad  Uiem  agree  Mime- 
wbat  better  with  the  eoonty  laapa  in  old  eifitiQua  of  Camdeo**'  Britanoia'  thaa 
with  out  nodera  map*. 
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of  evidence,  the  testimony  of  foreign  vriten.  The  new 
moMureft  of  any  country  found  their  way  abroad  but  slowly 
tit  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we  shall 
not  therefore  he  surprised  to  find  foreign  writers  of  the 
middle  and  end  of  that  century  varying  fit>m  then  existing 
measures  in  their  statements.  We  shtdl  first  take  the  geo- 
graphy of  Varenius,  first  published  in  1650,  and  edited  in 
1672  by  no  less  a  person  than  Newton,  then  Lucasian  pro- 
fessor. The  following  sentence  was  allowed  by  the  editor 
to  pass  without  comment :—' Triplicia  habent  Angli  mil- 
liana:  majora,  quorum  27^  nquant  gradum  sive  19  Hol- 
landica;  mediocria  quorum  50;  minima  quorum  60  vel  55.' 
Now  the  mile  of  Vareniua  is  described  by  himself  as  con- 
taining 18,000  Rhineland  feet,  each  of  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Bernard,  is  1'033  English  feet  Whence  it  may  be 
deduced  that  the  three  miles  described  as  English  by  Va- 
renins  severallv  contain  2*43,  1*33,  and  111  statute  miles 
(taking  '  60  vel  55 '  to  be  60).  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Varenius  has  here  got  hold  of  the  leuca,  the  old  mile  or 
half  the  leuca,  and  the  modem  statute  mile,  which,  being 
not  sixty  years  old  when  he  wrote,  was  not,  though  the 
contemporary  legal  measure,  more  accurately  known  than 
the  others.  Again,  Ozanam,  in  his  *  Mathematical  Dic- 
tionary,' A.D.  1691,  makes  the  English  mile  a  quarter  longer 
than  the  Italian  mile,  that  is,  considerably  above  the  statute 
mile ;  but  his  accounts  of  itinerary  measures  are  so  evi- 
dently theorised  into  round  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
geometrical  paces,  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  any 
specific  results  drawn  from  them.  If  his  geometrical  pace 
be  five  French  feet  (Paucton,  p.  179),  this  English  mile 
(which  he  states  at  1250  paces)  is  6250  French  feet,  or  2219 
Englidi  yards,  that  is,  1*26  statute  miles.  But  this  is  hardly 
worth  notice,  for  no  value  of  the  geometrical  pace  can  be 
taken  which  will  makeOzanam's  account  of  measures  con- 
sistent with  itself.  We  shall  take  one  more  conjectural  de- 
termination of  the  mile,  derived  from  the  sea  league  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Grunter  states  this  at  three  miles  of 
6000  feet  in  a  mile,  the  league  being  the  twentieth  of  a  re- 
puted degree.  The  author  of  the  '  Exact  Dealer  s  Daily 
Companion,'  above  cited,  calls  it  three  Italian  miles,  or 
4904  yards.  Now  if  the  original  league  were  the  land 
measure,  then  the  mile  (or  half  of  the  leuca)  would  have 
been  2452  yards,  or  1*4  tUtute  mile. 

D'Anville  endeavours  to  make  the  old  mile  the  same 
thing  as  the  original  French  league,  or  the  Roman  mile 
and  a  half  [Lbaoub],  taking  the  cotnputed  milf,  already 
discussed,  as  the  old  measure.  But  independently  of  the 
mile  thus  considered  not  being  long  enouj^h  (and  we  have 
no  instance  of  an  itinerary  measure  shortening  by  time),  the 
distinction  between  the  mile  and  the  league  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  common  notoriety  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  manuscripts;  and  previous  to  this  time  the  con- 
fusion which  might  have  made  I^Anville's  supposition  true 
had  already  lengthened  the  league  by  500  paces. 

The  only  way  of  detecting  the  length  of  any  measure,  a 
copy  of  which  is  not  absolutelv  preserved,  is  by  the  know- 
ledge of  some  quantity,  which  having  been  handed  down  in 
terms  o^  the  old  measure,  and  being  still  in  existence,  can 
be  re-estimated  in  terms  of  the  new  measures.  Unfortu- 
natelv  we  have  no  verv  exact  measurements  of  well-known 
lengths ;  nevertheless  oy  using  such  as  we  have,  and  taking 
the  mean  of  a  considerable  number,  the  odds  are  much 
against  any  verv  serious  error  remaining  in  the  result 

About  1478  William  Botoner,  commonly  called  William 
Wircestre,  or  William  of  Worcester,  made  a  tour  m  various 
paru  of  England,  and  wrote,  apparently  fur  his  own  use,  a 
large  number  of  memoranda,  which  remained  in  the  library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  were  published 
in  1778,  bv  Dr.  Nasmyth,  with  the  title,*'*  Iiiuorarium  Wd- 
lelmi  de  Worcestre.*  The  date  of  the  writer  is  well  settled, 
for  ho  asserts  that  in  the  year  1473  he  presented  to  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  his  own  translation  into  Bngiuh  of 
Cicero  de  Senectute.  This  William  of  Worcester  was  given 
to  measurement :  ho  records  the  dimensions  of  the  churobcn 
which  ho  visited,  and  the  number  of  miles  between  the  m- 
Teral  towns.  From  the  latter  enumerations  we  have  col- 
lected the  most  definite  instances,  which  we  have  compared 
with  our  latest  road-books,  as  follows  (W  is  the  number  of 
miles  in  W.  of  W.'s  account ;  R  in  the  road-books)  :— 

•  with  U  WM  pobU»lMil  Uie  •  ItlMrmrv  of  lh«  Ilvly  Uod.*  br  ^\mom  SliMim. 
•BdwhcwTM  woald  eotunlt  Um  book  «t  um  Muwum  aoM  look  uodvr  lb* Uu^ 
wuM  in  tlw  CbukfiM.  with  U  wM  ftUu  publuliffl  iht  tnd  m  UumJim 
YcBM  rafcned  to  k  tb«  utkto  oa  flwt  iubK«t. 


From  Oxford  to  Farrinedon  .     12 

M  Farringdon  to  Wooton  Basset  15 
„  Gloucester  to  Tewkesbury  .  7 
„      Shepton  Mallet  to  Glastonbury  6 


9 
7 

5 
10 
10 
10 
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Glastonbury  to  Bridgewater 

„  Bridgewater  to  Taunton 

n  Taunton  to  Wellington 

„  Wellington  to  Collumpton 

„  O>llumpton  to  Exeter 

„  Ottery  St  Mary  to  Exeter 

„  Plymouth  to  SalUsh 

Totals 

To  give  the  best  chance  of  a  correct  result  whicfi  oor 
present  means  afford,  we  must  increase  this  131)  modem 
road  miles  in  such  pronortion  as  will  make  them  correctly 
represent  the  same  roaas  at  the  time  when  William  of  Wor- 
cester travelled.  This  we  have  no  data  for  doin^  and  ao^ 
supposition  we  may  make  must  rest  on  its  own  intrtnuc 
probability.  To  neglect  this  correction  altogether  would 
make  the  preceding  give  100  old  miles  equal  to  141  sta- 
tute miles,  and  this  is  the  lowest  conclusion  which  can 
be  formed.  But  if  five  per  cent,  of  deviation  has  been  cor- 
rected since  the  old  account,  that  is,  if  what  is  now  1M« 
miles  would  have  been  105,  then  100  old  miles  may  be  stated 
at  148  statute  miles.  This  conclusion,  and  even  a  stronger 
one,  may  be  reinforced  from  a  totally  distinct  quarter.  But 
first  let  it  be  observed,  that  since  roads  have  no  tondeocv  to 
lengthen,  but  the  contrary,  it  mav  be  inibrred  that  such  of 
the  preceding  instances  as  make  the  old  mile  least  are  mom 
probably  those  in  which  the  distances  have  been  shortened ; 
and  instead  of  being  the  cases  of  most  weight,  are  precisely 
the  reverse. 

Though  the  preceding  instances  are  quite  sulBcieDt,  y^ 
it  may  hd  satisfactory  to  name  one  or  two  short  distances  m 
which  a  very  large  mistake  is  impossible.  The  following; 
were  they  the  only  ones,  would  lead  us  to  susnect  that  the 
old  mile  was  even  longer  than  a  mile  and  a  half  statu ta. 
William  of  Worcester  says  that  Wokey  Hole  is  about  half  a 
mile  from  Wells,  whereas,  by  the  Ordnance  Map,  it  i«  a 
mile  and  six-tenths  in  a  straight  line  from  the  centre  of  die 
town.  Again,  Merkyaberrv^now  Masberry)  Castle  is  placed 
by  him  at  two  miles  flrom  Wells  on  the  opposite  side :  it  is 
now  three  miles  and  three-quarters  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  centre  of  the  town.  Lastly,  Fenny  Castle  is  said  to  be 
a  mile  and  a  half  westward  towards  the  marsh,  wbersas 
what  is  now  called  Castle  Hill  is  two  miles  and  three-qoar^ 
ters  weitward.  These  instances  are  more  coovincinc  than 
the  preceding  as  to  the  mere  use  of  a  bnger  mtle»  thoogk 
not  so  well  adapted  for  its  determination. 

We  must  now  remove  the  question  to  Palestine.  In  the 
description  of  the  earth  given  by  Roger  Baoon  ( Jebb,  p^ 
180-236)  he  generally  follows  Pliny,  and  gives  distanoes  in 
Roman  miles,  except  only  when  treating  of  those  parts 
which  the  Crusaders  visited,  and  other  Bastem  ooontnes. 
In  this  part  of  his  account  Bacon  relies  much  on  the  coover^ 
sation  and  writings  of  a  certain  Willielmus,  who  went  on  a 
mission  (torn  the  king  of  France  to  the  Tartars  in  Ii53«  and 
on  the  oral  accounts  of  other  travellers.  But  the  country  on 
the  distances  of  whose  towns  he  is  most  preciia  in  his  in- 
formation is  Palestine  itself.  By  taking  fiAeen  well  defined 
instances,  and  measuring  the  corresponding  distancca  on 
Major  Reimell*s  map  in  parts  of  inches,  we  have  the  fi>l- 
lowmg,  the  first  column  being  the  number  of  leue«  in 
Baoon,  the  second  the  number  of  inches  in  RennelU  iWe 
omit  sea-distances,  as  likelv  to  err  considerably.) 

From  Gasa  to  Ascalon 

t,  Ascalon  to  Joppa 

„  Joppa  to  Aco      • 

H  Aco  to  Cnsarea 

M  Aco  to  T>  re        • 

M  Tyre  to  Saropta 

M  Barepta  to  Sidon 

M  Sidon  to  Baruth 

H  Baruth  to  Gibeleth 

M  Gibeleth  to  Tripolis      , 

H  Jerusalem  to  Joppa 

H  Jerusalem  to  Jencho 

H  Bsmaria  to  Jerusalem 

M  Satnaria  to  Cvsarea 

m  Aoo  to  Nasareth 
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The  Male  of  Rennell's  map  is  three  inches  to  a  degree  of 
Utitude ;  and  the  only  remaining  question  is,  bow  much 
must  ibis  16*03  inches,  which  is  a  total  of  distances  mea- 
sured in  the  shortest  lines  from  place  to  place,  be  increased 
to  allow  for  the  deviations  of  the  roads  ?  If  we  assume  that 
the  deviation  was  equal  to  that  in  England  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, we  must*  increase  16*03  in  the  proportion  of  100  to 
127,  which  gives  20*3681.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  more  allowance  is  made  for  deviation,  the  longer  is  the 
leuca;  and  we  think  it  is  the  least  supposition  which  can 
be  made,  to  suppose  the  deviation  on  routes  in  Palestine  no 
greater  than  in  England.  Dr.  Bernard  states  that  it  was 
Uie  practice  of  the  Oriental  geographer  Abu  Rib  an  (Al 
Biruni  or  Birunius)  to  deduct  one-nfth  from  distances  mea- 
sured on  the  roads,  to  obtain  the  true  distances  in  a  straight 
line.  This  amounts  to  increasing  the  number  of  miles  mea- 
sured OQ  the  map  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  125,  and  is 
practically  accordant  with  the  preceding  rule  in  a  question 
of  which  the  data  are  as  rough  as  in  the  present  one.  The 
testimony  is  valuable  as  referring  to  roads  in  the  East,  and 
at  the  period  to  which  Bacon's  account  refers.  The  leuca  is 
then,  on  these  suppositions,  *  1335  of  an  inch  on  RennelPs 
map,  or  *  0445  of  a  degree.  The  length  of  the  degree  in 
these  latitudes  being  assumed  at  363,500  feet,  wo  deduce 
3'  064  statute  miles  as  the  length  of  a  leuca,  or  I  *  532  statute 
miles  as  ihe  length  of  the  old  mile.  If  wo  were  to  reject 
the  correction  for  deviatbn,  the  result  would  be  1  *  206  sta- 
tute miles,  which  is  unquestionably  too  small. 

In  1422  Sir  Gilbert  de  Lannoy  was  sent  by  Henry  V.  of 
England  on  a  tour  of  military  obser\'ation  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  His  account  is  published  (from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian)  in  the  21st  volume  of  the  '  ArchoDologia.*  He 
never  mentions  the  league,  more  than  once  or  twice,  and 
gives  all  his  distances  in  miles.  From  his  ac^sount  of  Egypt 
we  soon  found  that  no  hx'pothesis  would  make  bis  distances 
agree  with  modem  travellers.  He  places  the  city  of  Cairo, 
for  instance,  three  miles  from  its  port  Boolak,  which  dis- 
tance is  now  called  only  one  mile.  [Kauira.]  But  on  ex- 
amining his  distances  in  Palestine  there  appears  almost  a 
certainty  that  he  used  a  smaller  mile,  of  which  two  and  a 
half  (and  not  two)  make  the  league  of  Roger  Bacon.  The 
fblbwing  are  all  the  comparisons  which  his  work  affords  us 
the  means  of  making:— 

Bmeon.       J..anDOT.        Lcaga»  io 
Lai^aes.       MUea.  llUet. 

From  Joppa  to  Aoo  •     24  60  2'5 

„      Aootoiyre  .       9  25  2*78 

„      IVretoSidon  •       8  20  2*5 

„      Sidon  to  Baruth  .8}  25  2*94 

„     Jerusalem  to  Joppa  <     12  30  2*5 

But  even  Lanno/s  mile  must  be  bnger  than  our  statute 
mile ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  difference.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  Lannoy 's  mile  in  1422  cannot  be  the 
same  thing  with  that  of  William  of  Worcester  in  1473,  or 
that  of  &oon  in  1250,  being  shorter  than  either. 

So  far  our  conclusions  proceed  upon  assumptions  of  the 
highest  probability ;  and  the  result  is,  that  from  the  English 
measurements  we  may  infer  that  lOO  antient  miles  certainly 
exceed  141  statute  miles,  while  from  those  in  Palestine  they 
are  most  likely  not  much  less  than  153  such  miles.    It  is 
highly  psobable  that  the  result  is  nearer  to  153  than  to  141. 
If  we  were  to  take  a  mean  of  both  results,  giving  them  equal 
weights,   the  mile  thus  obtained  would  be  probably  too 
small,  and  this  result  is  1*47;  so  that  (as  mentioned  in 
League)  the  ratio  of  145  to  100  (misprinted  45  to  100)  is 
the  very  least  which  is  admissible,  and  perhaps  too  small 
«\en  ibr  a  minimum.    It  seems  to  us  that  a  more  probable 
result  would  be  obtained  by  taking  153  as  a  result  of  the 
measure  in  Palestine  (for  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  cor- 
rection fbr  deviation  could  have  been  too  much),  and  giving 
this   number  twice  as  much  weight  as  141  in  forming  a 
niemu    cf  the  two.    This  gives  149  in  place  of  147;  or, 
roughly  speaking,  we  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that 
100  antient  miles  are  as  much  as  150  statute  miles,  and 
tolerably  certain  that  they  exceeded  145  such  miles.    At 
the  Mmme  time  there  is  evidence  enoueh  that  very  different 
iDQe9  were  in  use  among  writers,  and  also  that  the  most 
ignorant  confusion  between  antient  and  modern  measures 
frequently  existed.    Sir  John  Maundevile,  for  instance, 
says,  ^  Afire  the  auctoures  of  astronoraye,  700  furlonees  of 
ertbe  answeren  to  a  degree  of  the  firmament:  and  tho 

•  ^r«  take  tfib  ftom  loino  rooffh  trials,  out  of  Offilby*8  book,  but  w«  nly 
man  oo  tlM  oMteni  fMfxmplior  pnwaUy.mooi' 


ben  87  miles  and  4  fiirlonges.  Now  be  that  here  multiplyed 
by  360  sithes;  and  than  thei  ben  31,500  mvles,  every  of 
8  furlonges,  aftre  myles  of  oure  contree.'  The  old  astro- 
nomical authors  use  the  stadium,  which  is  here  made  to  be 
tlie  English  furlong,  a  measure  with  which  it  had  no  con- 
nection. 

There  is  certainly  this  difficulty  in  the  way,  that  [League] 
the  antient  minimum  distance  between  two  market-towns 
must  have  been  19  modern  statute  miles,  which  seems  a  great 
distance.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  appearance  is 
a  consequence  of  the  notions  derived  from  the  modern  inter- 
pretations of  the  courts,  which  make  the  leuca  to  be  a  statute 
mile ;  so  that  seven  miles  has  long  been  the  legal  distance. 
This  interpretation  is  so  preposterous  that  it  roust  be  thrown 
aside ;  for  even  if  the  mile  of  Bracton  and  Fleta  were  the 
mile  of  the  books,  and  not  tho  mile  of  the  people,  the  leuca 
would  be  10,000  feet,  or  two  statute  miles  all  but  the  tenth 
of  a  mile.  And  the  reason  given  by  Bracton  certainly  re- 
quires some  greater  distance  than  seven  miles.  For  he 
implies  [League,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  376]  that  the  third  of  a  day's 
work  should  be  half  the  distance  of  two  markets ;  and 
gives  a  time  for  buying  and  selling  not  longer  in  duration 
than  that  allowed  for  goin^  to  the  market.  Reading  this 
paragraph  by  the  modern  mterpretation  of  the  courts,  the 
time  of  business  would  be  that  in  which  a  laden  horse 
or  market-cart  would  go  three  miles  and  a  half;  and  if, 
taking  into  account  the  badness  of  roads  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  allow  even  as  much  as  two  hours  for  this,  then 
the  day's  work  would  bo  only  six  hours.  According  to  our 
reading  the  time  of  going  nine  miles  and  a  half  would  be 
the  time  of  business ;  or  allowing  three  miles  an  hour,  the 
day's  work  Would  be  something  more  than  nine  hours.  It 
may  however  be  possible,  and  not  improbable,  that  the  mile 
of  5000  feet,  or  that  of  the  books,  was  that  of  the  courts  of 
judicature,  which  would  give  about  124  statute  miles  as  the 
distance  in  question. 

We  conjecture  that  the  length  of  the  antient  mile  arose 
from  that  confusion  between  the  mile  and  the  leuca  which 
is  referred  to  by  Ingulphus.  [League.]  The  leuca  of  fifteen 
hundred  paces  would,  when  the  foot  attained  its  permanent 
length,  be  1 '  42  modern  statute  miles,  to  which  the  term 
mile  being  applied,  we  have  the  probable  beginning  of  the 
old  mile,  that  is,  we  adopt  D'Anville's  conclusion  on  dif- 
ferent grounds.  If  in  tne  meanwhile  the  leuca  of  2000 
paces  came  into  use  (as,  according  to  Ingulphus,  it  did), 
which  would  be  called  in  the  books  two  miles  (as  in  fact  it 
was  two  miles  of  the  writers),  it  is  by  no  means  surprising 
that  a  new  leuca  of  two  long  miles  should  be  formed  from 
the  mile  of  the  people.  This  would  be  but  a  poor  conjec- 
ture for  the  establisnment  of  a  measure ;  but  it  has  great 
force  in  reference  to  a  mile,  the  existence  of  which  is  sepa- 
rately proved.  And  though  Ingulphus  states  that  the  word 
leuca  was  introduced  as  meaning  a  mQe,  yet  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  new  measure  should  have  been  introduced  under 
the  old  name,  than  the  new  name  for  the  old  measure :  it  is 
moreover  tolerably  certain  that  the  conquerors  would  attempt 
to  introduce  both  their  measure  and  its  name,  while  the 
people  would  be  able  to  resist  the  latter,  but  not  the  former. 

The  origin  of  the  statute  mile  may  perhaps  be  explained 
as  follows:— The  furlong,  or  quarantena,  was  not  a  part  of 
Uie  Roman  itinerary  system  of  measures.  It  grew  out  of 
the  perch,  or  perticata,  a  measure  orinnally  of  small  lengths, 
as  in  buying  or  selling  of  land,  40  of  which  were  made  into 
one  by  the  simple  name  of  forty-long,  or  furlong.  The 
great  variations  of  the  perch,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
induced  the  legislature,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  fix  it  at 
five  yards  and  a  half.  It  did  not  harmonise  with  the  book- 
system  of  measures,  and  we  see  [League]  that  when  it  was 
introduced  there,  the  mile  was  awkwardly  described  as 
seven  furlongs  and  a  half,  three  perches,  and  two  palms. 
The  legislators  of  Elizabeth,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  stadium,  seeing  the  mile  of  the  books  (and  perhaps  of 
the  courts)  making  upwards  of  seven  furlongs  and  a  half, 
might  very  naturally  restore  the  nominal  accordance  of  tho 
old  and  modern  systems,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
fractional  quantities,  by  lengthening  the  mile  into  eight 
furlongs. 

MILFORD  HAVEN.    [^Pembrokeshire] 

MILHAU,  a  town  in  !•  ranee,  in  the  department  of 
Aveyron ;  in  44*'  5'  N.  lat  and  3**  5'  E.  long. ;  on  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Narbonne,  through  Moulins,  Clermont,  and 
St.  Flour :  the  distance  is  not  given  in  the  road-books. 

Milhau  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
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nime  of  idnilianum,  a  name  which  indicates  a  Roman 
origin.  It  id  not  however  noticed  by  D*Anvil1e.  In  the 
religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Calvin ists.  Louis  X 1 1 1, 
possessed  himself  of  it  in  ad.  1629,  and  ordered  the  fortifi- 
cations to  be  destroyed.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  ris^ht 
bank  of  the  Tarn,  in  a  pleasant  valley  surrounded  by  bills 
covered  with  peach  and  almond  trees.  It  is  well  laid  out, 
but  the  streets  are  narrow.  Many  of  the  bouses  and  the 
public  fountains  are  handsome:  there  is  a  good  'place*  or 
square  and  some  agreeable  promenades.  Tliere  is  a  bridge 
over  the  Tarn,  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  erection. 

The  population,  in  1831,  was  8847  for  the  town,  or  9S06  for 
the  whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  was  10,430  for  the  com- 
mune. The  inhabitants  manufacture  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  woollen  cloth,  serge,  chamois  and  other  leather,  and 
gloves.  Cheese,  which  resembles  the  *  Roquefort  cheese,* 
and  is  sold  under  that  name,  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  cellars  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  Considerable  trade  in 
raw  and  spun  wool,  leather,  timber  for  various  uses, 
wine,  and  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  is  carried  on.  There 
are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  a  commercial  court,  a 
board  of  trade,  and  some  fiscal  government  ofiices ;  an  agri- 
cultural society,  a  hiqb  school,  a  drawing-school,  and  an 
hospital.  There  is  a  Protestant  church,  under  the  direction 
of  the  consistory  of  St  Afrique. 

The  arrondissement  of  Milhau  bas  an  area  of  772  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  39  communes:  it  is  divided  into  9 
cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
population,  in  1831,  was  63,603;  in  1836,  it  was  65,800. 

MI'LIOLA,  a  family  of  Foraminifera,  vol.  x.,  p.  348. 

MILITARY  FRONTIER  (Hungary).  This  is  tJie  name 
l^ven  to  a  tract  of  country  which  extends  from  the  Adriatic 
Sea  to  the  Bukowina,  between  the  frontiers  of  Illjrria, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  those  of 
Turkey.  Its  length  is  about  1000  miles,  from  Povile,  on  the 
Adriatic,  in  16"*  48'  B.  long.,  to  the  defile  of  Ostocs,  in  26'' 
25'  E.  long.,  and  it  lies  between  44**  V  and  47*  36'  N.  lat. ;  its 
breadth  varies  in  different  parts:  the  area  is  about  18,000 
square  miles.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  divided  into — 1, 
the  Western  or  Croatian  Military  Frontier;  2,  the  Slavonian 
Military  Frontier;  3,  the  Hungarian  or  Banai  Military 
Frontier ;  4,  the  Transylvanian  Military  Frontier. 

This  tract  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy  by  having  its  own  purely  military  government.  All 
the  peasants  are  soldiers,  of  whom,  in  time  of  peace,  45,000 
men  are  always  under  arms;  but  in  1815,  befOTo  the  peace, 
there  were  62,000.  This  force  w.is  originally  intend^  as  a 
barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the  Turks.  By  this  tenure  the 
peasants  hold  from  the  state  the  hereditary  usufhict  of  their 
lands.  This  singular  institution  secures  to  the  state  the  ser- 
yicesof  a  great  military  force  (there  being  above  100,000 
men  capable  of  bearing  armsX  which  in  time  of  peace  costs 
the  state  nothing.  These  well-trained  and  disciplined  sol 
diers  defend  their  own  frontier  both  against  hostile  attacks 
and  the  plague  without  pay,  and  in  time  of  war  ser\'e  the 
state  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  re- 
ceive the  usual  pay.  They  are  divided  into  seventeen  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  one  of  hussars,  and  one  battalion  of  sailors. 
Each  regiment  consists  (in  time  of  peace)  of  two  battalions,  or 
twelve  companies,  which  serve  in  turn,  has  its  own  staff,  and 
is  commanded  by  a  colonel,  who  exercises  both  the  civil  and 
military  authority.  Two  regiments  make  a  brigade.  The 
military  authority  is  divided  among  what  are  called  four  ge 
neral  commands,  the  seats  of  which  are,  at  Agram  for  the 
Croatian  frontier ;  at  Peterwardein  for  the  Slavonian ;  at 
Teraeivar  for  the  Hungarian ;  and  at  Hermann  for  the 
Transylvanian :  the  whole  is  under  the  supreme  direction  of 
the  Aulic  Council  of  War  at  Vienna.  According  to  the  mili- 
tary constitution,  the  generals  superintend  the  civil  affairs 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  Under  the  general  are 
the  regimental  commanders,  who  are  in  the  place  of  district 
authorities ;  in  short,  all  civil  officers  hold  military  rank. 

Bite  of  the  Country ;  Soil;  and  ClimaU,—A  great  part 
of  the  country  is  mountainous,  the  western  part  being  tra- 
versed by  the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  eastern  by  branches  of 
the  Carpathians.  Many  fine  valleys,  some  of  tlicm  rich  in 
picturesque  beauty,  lie  between  the  branches  of  the  moun- 
tain*: the  remainder  of  the  countiy  is  pretty  flat  The 
wesiem  part  of  the  Ranat  is  a  sanay  plain  covered  with 
nandhiUs  from  60  to  180  feet  high.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Temes.  there  are  extensive 
ioBrsbe«.    In  the  mountainous  parts  the  temperature  is 


that  of  more  northern  countries ;  wherett  the  lovmjcsfttnJ 
parts  enjoy  a  climate  resemblmg  that  of  Italy.  Tbt  luJ  u 
on  the  whole  very  fVuitful,  especially  in  tbe  pUina,  and  »*i 
several  valleys  of  the  Banat.  Fur  the  natuiu  pmdmctiom^ 
see  Hungary. 

Mant^fitciures.^There  are  no  manufecturf*  of  aiiy  im- 
portance. The  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  thorn  grwmt  akV. 
and  ingenuity  in  manufacturing  almost  rrcrj  mrttrle  i  s 
their  own  consumption.  There  ts  a  veiy  p^^  espurt  trs.  ^ 
in  the  productions  of  the  country.  The  extenvvc*  fcirx%Xx 
supply  great  Quantities  of  excellent  timber.  That  of  Ja^ 
lanacz  is  much  esteemed  in  England  lor  ship-bo tldini;. 

Variety  qf  Nations ;  Languages;  Refigion;  and  tMur^- 
tion. — The  population  is  at  present  (1839)  at  least  U:;o«.i.4-*. 
and  is  of  many  different  races,  two-thirds  bowrter  brtcc  J 
Slavonian  origin,  namely,  Croatiana,  in  theCrotttiao  MA.-i'y 
Frontier,  and  the  Slavonians  and  Servians  (111}  rians  or  Ru* 
sians),  in  Slavonia  and  the  Banat.  The  threeotberf^ncrif  .1 
nations  arc  less  numerous,  namely,  the  Wallachians  f  vcrhaji 
above  150,000),  in  the  Transylvanian  and  Banat  Mt..i«rT 
Frontier,  and  the  Hungarians  and  Srekler  iu  Transjhaau. 
Besides  these  there  are  Magyars,  Germans,  Greeks,  J  evm,  ■ 
Gipsies.  The  Clementines  are  of  Albanian  origin*  so  cA^t  i 
fh>m  their  leader  Clement.  They  are  not  above  2(>M;  tbtjuy- 
habit  two  villages  in  the  district  of  Peterwardein.  axkd  h«vr 
retained  their  manners  and  language.  The  majonty  uf  cl^ 
inhabitants  are  of  the  Greek  not-united  Church,  w  4.'' 
parishes;  next  in  number  are  the  RoiDao  cWthol^x 
m  330  parishes.  The  united  Greeks  have  150  pmfmht%', 
the  Protestants  (about  50,000  in  all)  are  Caliinista.  hmr,t  ^ 
85  parishes,  Unitarians  10,  and  Lutherans  4  nanshcs,  *  Au 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Military  Frontier,^  says  Hasarl, 
'  are  endowed  with  admirable  natural  facultie^  and.  wbc chcr 
in  the  rude  climate  of  the  Carpathians,  or  the  mdikr  icn  - 
perature  of  the  plaint,  are  distinguished  fbr  takoC  But  a^ 
these  excellent  |;ifts  of  nature  are  still  buried,  ffeoerally  sfcml- 
ing,  in  profound  slumber ;  and  it  is  but  lately  uat  some  Aru 
are  perceived  to  call  them  into  action.  The  govenxmcnt  h&« 
done  much  to  promote  public  instruction ;  bat  the  Btuaber 
of  schools  is  for  too  tmaU,  especially  among^  the  fcU^wecs  uf 
the  Greek  Church ;  so  that  frequently  there  is  ooc  a  atn  j;I« 
school  in  a  tract  of  many  leagues  in  extent*  Thu,  it  a 
true,  was  written  twenty  years  ago;  but  it  wouU  aeeiB  tha: 
little  progress  bas  been  made  since  that  time,  for  the  nnaWr 
of  schools  stated  to  exist  in  1 820  is  quoted  withoot  altnacjua 
in  the  Austrian  '  Encydopspdia '  m  1S38.  The  great  va- 
riety of  costume  appears  surprising  to  a  strangar ;  <ar  vb.'- 
persons  in  offiee  and  the  ladies  in  the  tovnt  ■iift  ti«« 
fashions  of  Vienna,  each  nation  and  tribe  haa  ita  owa  rus- 
tume,  which  in  Croatia  and  some  other  part*  haa  a  t(nk^( 
resemblance  to  that  of  some  countries  of  the  Ea*L  Vmv^ 
and  often  unjust  judgments  have  been  passed  on  the  chanrur 
of  these  people :  with  some  exceptions,  of  course,  th«y  ba* 
be  described,  according  to  Hassel,  Bluroenbach,  and  o(t.<T 
writers,  as  a  people  of  great  natural  talents,  acute,  4or«.«, 
very  patriotic,  devotedly  attached  to  the  Imperial  bouac, 
brave,  frank,  hosoitable,  fond  of  music  and  po^^ff*  Ai>d  ptw^ 
sessing  a  great  aegree  of  national  pride.  Thej^  fiumr*U'Z 
arrangements  are  founded  on  the  patriarchal  way  uf  U«« 
derived  from  remote  ages,  which  the  govemmtut  ha*  a.r« 
fully  maintained.  All  the  branches  of  a  family  (cal'cil  a 
bouse  communion)  live  together,  and  several  mct^tnimr'^ 
are  found  at  the  same  time  in  one  house.  The  bead  <4  tie 
fitmily,  called  the  Goszpodar,  exercises  a  kindof  |AUiirr^*4 
authority,  which  all  the  members  are  bound  to  n:*pDct  ar  i 
obey.  The  males  who  are  of  age  have  however  a  «gt«  .i 
the  discussion  of  all  important  family  coooema.  T^ 
mother,  who  is  called  Goszpodaricza,  presidea  o^cr  the  -. 
temal  affairs,  and  superintends  the  female  memben  J  Ua 
fb rally.  The  property  of  the  family  is  in  commuo,  asd  *a 
one  is  exempt  from  the  duty  of  working.  Each  ^etmm  «  • 
works  has  an  equal  share  in  the  produce,  but  the  Gotuuiu 
and  his  wife  have  each  a  double  portion.  No  mosaWf  * 
allowed  to  have  land  or  cattle  of^his  own;  but  h»  sas 
possess  money  and  fUrniture.  He  who  leaves  the  k  ^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  elders  and  the  regiiQ«.at  ^  «?- 

Euted  a  deserter.  Daughters  who  marry  into  anuiher  b.  •« 
ave  a  smaller  portion.  Such  a  fiamily  often  consk»u  uf  . 
40,  and  even  80  members  [Pbterwardkix;  Ss3cl;^  . 
(Von  Hictiinger,  Statistik  der  Afililiirfiren^^,  \H11^  Cvii-^ 
reichische  iSational  Eticychy^die,  lti3h;  Has&rl,  v^l.  ,  . 
also  Stein,  Honcbelmann,  and  other  vinters.) 
MIUTARY  POSITIONS  ore  the  sitea  oc<rupi«i  U 
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trmiM  either  for  the  purpose  of  covering  and  defending 
certain  tracts  of  coiintry  or  preparatory  to  the  commenee- 
ment  of  offensive  operations  against  an  enemy. 

A  position  is  considered  as  advantageously  chosen  Mrhen 
it  is  on  elevated  ^ound;  when  it  is  not  oomraanded  by 
eminences  within  the  range  of  artillery ;  and  when,  from  the 
existence  of  natural  obstacles,  as  rivers  or  marshes,  on  the 
^ings,  it  is  incapable  of  being  turned,  that  is,  the  enemy 
cauQot  without  making  an  extensive  movement  get  to  the 
rear  of  (he  army  by  which  the  position  is  occupied.  In  the 
event  of  such  points  of  support  being  wanting,  the  position, 
whether  it  he  a  plain  or  an  eminence,  should  have  its  flanks 
protected  by  villages,  or  by  redoubts  raised  for  the  purpose ; 
for  the  flanks  being  the  weakest  points  of  the  line,  since 
the  troops  there  are  only  defended  by  their  own  Are,  they 
particularly  require  to  be  strengthened  by  the  impediments 
of  the  ground  or  by  fortifications,  in  order  that  the  enemy, 
in  any  attempt  to  turn  the  position,  may  be  retarded  till 
reinforcements  can  be  brought  up  to  oppose  him. 

The  advantajges  possessed  by  an  army  on  commanding 
ground  consist  in  the  troops  being  able  to  see  the  mancBuvres 
of  the  enemy  while  their  own  are  concealed ;  the  fire  also, 
being  directed  downwards,  is  more  effective  than  that  of  the 
enemy,  which  is  made  upwards  from  a  lower  level:  The 
existence  of  woods  or  holk)w  ways  in  front  of  a  position  is 
considered  as  an  unfavourable  circumstance,  since  an  enemy 
might  there  place  divisions  or  parties  for  tlie  purpose  of 
attacking  the  line  by  surprise ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
wood  in  the  rear,  if  it  should  not  be  such  as  to  create  an 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  troops  through  it,  might 
become  advantageous  in  the  event  of  a  retreat,  as  it  would 
aflbrd  a  temporary  cover  for  the  retiring  columns.  A  vil- 
lage or  even  a  single  building  on  the  ground  occupied^  by 
the  army  may  become  the  key  of  the  position ;  and  as, 
frequently,  on  the  preservation  of  this  pint  depends  the 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  such  point  should  be  well 
supported  by  troops  and  artillery.  At  the  battle  of  Coruna, 
in  1 809,  the  village  of  Elvina  was  twice  contested  by  the 
opposing  armies ;  and  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  the  Cha- 
teau de  Goumont  was  the  object  about  which  the  action 
raged  with  the  greatest  violence.  The  highest  point  of 
ground,  particularly  if  near  the  lines  of  operation  (the  roads 
leading  to  the  magazines),  may  also  constitute  the  key,  and 
it  is  usually  strengthened  by  one  or  more  redoubts.  It 
would  evidently  l^  advantageous  if  such  key  were  near 
the  centre  of  the  line,  because,  on  any  change  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  latter,  the  key  might  still  be  retained,  and 
if  the  wings  are  separated  from  each  other,  it  might  prevent 
either  of  them  from  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy;  whereas 
if  situated  at  one  extremity,  it  might,  on  a  wheel  of  the 
army  taking  place,  become  so  remote  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  supported. 

The  elevated  ground  which  constitutes  the  position  should 
he  able  to  contain  all  the  troops  who  are  to  occupy  it,  but  it 
should  not  much  exceed  the  extent  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose, lest,  not  being  able  to  defend  the  whole,  the  army 
should  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  arising  from  a  supe- 
riority of  command,  in  consequence  of  the  enemy  gaining 
tome  part  of  the  height. 

However  favourable  a  position  may  be  with  respect  to 
1  he  elevation  of  the  ground,  that  circumstance  will  be  of 
small  value  if   the  troops  and  artillery  cannot  be  con- 
Violently  placed  on  it.    It  is  indispensable  that  the  ground 
afford  ample  room  for  the  manoeuvres  of  that  species  of 
troops  in  which  the  strength  of  the  army  chiefly  lies;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  making  choice 
of  a  position,  the  ground  in  front  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  disadvantageous  in  that  respect  for  the  enemy, 
i  he  Spanish  General  Cuesta  is  blamed  for  having,  pre- 
viously to  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco  in  1808,  placed  his  army  in 
sueh  a  situation  that  the  ground  before  it  was  in  the  highest 
de^rets  favourable  for  the  action  of  the  French  cavalry, 
which  was  particularly  numerous.    Artillery  should  always 
be  placed  where  it  can  act  with  most  eflect ;  and  when  the 
ground  occupied  by  an  army  presents  alternately  salient  and 
retired  points  along  the  front  of  the  hne,  the  batteries  should 
be  placed  at  all  such  points.    At  the  former,  in  order  that 
the  iiuea  of  Are  may  enectually  command  the  approaches  by 
vhiob  the  enemv's  columns  may  advance;  and  at  the  latter, 
that  tbey  may  defend  the  descending  ground  immediately 
in   froot  of  the  others.    Infantry  may  occupy  any  kind  of 
ground,  but  should,  if  possible,  always  form  a  close  line :  it 
i<  usuaJly  placed  between  the  1  latteries ;  and)  if  exposed  to 


a  distant  cannonade,  the  troops  may  be  drawn  up  in  a 
trench,  the  earth  from  which  will  serve  to  cover  them 
without  preventing  them  from  marching  out  in  line  to  meet 
the  enemy.  Cavalry  must  be  posted  on  a  level  plain,  over 
which  it  may  advance  with  regularity  when  a  chai«e  is  to 
be  made;  if  compelled  to  act  on  broken  ground,  it  is  formed 
in  small  detachments  behind  the  infantry,  through  whose 
intervals  it  may  pass  at  proper  opportunities.  It  may  be 
observed  that  every  disposition  of  an  army  for  defence  should 
correspond  to  that  of  the  works  which  constitute  a  fortified 
place.  The  batteries  at  the  advanced  points  of  the  line 
serve  a  purpose  similar  to  that  of  the  guns  in  the  flanks  of 
bastions ;  and  the  intermediate  line  of  troops  forms  a  sort  of 
curtain. 

In  the  choice  of  positions  for  ofiensive  operations,  such 
should  be  taken  as  have  no  rivers  or  broken  ground  in 
front;  since  these  would  impede  the  contemplated  move- 
ments towards  the  enemy :  small  inequalities,  behind  which 
infantry  or  cavalry  may  be  concealea,  are  however  advan- 
tageous, as  they  afford  the  means  of  occasionally  making 
attacks  by  surprise.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  army  is 
on  the  defensive,  the  front  as  well  as  the  wings  should  be 
protected  by  every  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
which  nature  may  present  or  art  can  devise :  among  those 
afforded  by  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  blocking  up  of 
roads  by  abatis  or  traverses;  preparing  countermines,  by 
which,  on  the  enemy *s  advance,  the  roads  may  be  destroyed ; 
rendering  fords  impassable  and  even  forming  inundations 
by  constructing  dams  across  the  streams.  It  should  be 
observed  however  that  when  a  defensive  position  is  covered 
by  a  river,  the  line  of  troops  should  be  at  800  or  1000  yards 
in  rear  of  the  latter,  in  oraer  that  suflScient  space  may  be 
afforded  for  the  troops  to  act  against  the  enemy  in  the  event 
of  his  forcing  a  passage  across;  and,  in  all  cases,  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  free  communication  within  the 
position  ought  to  be  removed,  that  the  troops  may  easily 
succour  each  other  when  attacked.  Whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  enemy,  they  should  be  within 
the  range  of  the  artillery  of  the  line ;  and  then  the  position 
may  be  considered  as  impregnable,  since  an  enemy  would 
find  it  scarcely  possible  either  to  form  or  deploy  his 
columns  of  attack  on  broken  ground  and  under  a  destruc- 
tive cannonade.  Good  roads,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
exist,  or  should  be  formed,  in  the  rear,  both  to  facilitate  the 
arrival  of  supplies  from  the  magazines  or  depdts,  and  to 
favour  a  retreat,  should  the  latter  step  become  necessary. 
An  army  always  retires  in  disorder  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  and  its  danger  is  greatly  increased  when  the  retro- 
grade movement  is  embarrassed  by  walls,  ravines,  streams, 
or  other  impediments ;  the  divisions  then  become  separated 
from  each  other,  and  some  of  them  are  generally  cut  off  by 
the  enemy  before  they  can  be  supported.  It  would  be  ad- 
vantageous that  the  ground  in  rear  should  command  that  of 
the  position  itself;  for  then  the  army,  in  retreating,  would 
obtain  a  superiority  of  elevation  over  the  pursuing  enemy ; 
and  it  might  even  have  an  opportunity  of  renewing  the 
action  with  a  prospect  of  success. 

A  knowledge  of  the  art  of  choosing  military  positions  is 
an  important  qualification  in  the  staff-ofiicers  of  an  army ; 
and  these  officers  should  continually  exercise  themselves  in 
forming  correct  judgments  concerning  the  fitness  of  ground 
for  such  positions.  They  should  be  able  to  ascertain  at 
once,  by  the  eye,  its  extent  and  the  stations  it  may  afford 
for  troops  of  the  different  arms,  so  that  those  of  all  kinds 
may  act  with  the  greatest  effect  and  duly  support  each 
other ;  and,  consequently,  they  should  be  able  to  determine 
the  order  of  battle  which  is  the  most  advantageous  for  the 
ground  to  be  occupied.  They  are  also  to  judge  of  the 
facilities  which  the  roads  may  present  for  an  advance  or  a 
retreat,  or  for  the  conveyance  of  supplies  from  the  maga- 
lines ;  and,  finally,  of  the  obstacles  which  the  ground  in 
front  may  oppose  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The 
power  of  readily  appreciating  the  character  of  ground  in  all 
these  repects  is  what  is  called,  by  foreign  writers,  the  mili- 
tary coup-d*0Bil;  and  this  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  tactics  of  war  joined  to  much  expe- 
rience in  the  practice  of  executing  military  surveys,  and  of 
contemplating  the  appearance  of  ground  from  all  possible 
points  of  view.  These  points  being  the  supposed  stations 
of  the  enemy,  the  staff-officer  should  accustom  himself  to 
observe  fVom  thence  how  the  latter  might  make  his  attack ; 
for  then  only  can  he  judge  in  what  manner  an  attack  ought 
to  be  opposed ;  that  is,  what  disposition  of  troopa  and  artil* 
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leiy  would  be  the  most  favourable  for  resitting  it  when 
made.  Continual  meditation,  from  his  youth,  on  the  sub- 
jects above  mentioned  is  stated  by  Livy  to  have  distin- 
guished the  Ach»an  ^neral  Philopcsmen,  \rho  was  thus 
always  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  ground 
an  the  disposition  of  troops  for  action. 

MILITIA.  The  body  of  soldiers  raised  for  the  defence  of 
a  nation  may  be  called  the  militia  of  that  nation ;  but  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  terra  is  applied  particularly 
to  those  men  who  are  chosen  by  ballot  to  serve  ror  a  certain 
number  of  years  within  the  limits  of  these  realms.  The 
regulations  of  the  militia  service  differ  widely  from  those  of 
the  conscription  on  the  Continent ;  since  under  the  latter 
the  troops  become  members  of  the  regular  army,  and  may 
be  marched  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  state ;  whereas  the 
militia  is  enrolled  only  for  home  service,  and  may  be  said  to 
constitute  a  domestic  guard.  Nothing  corresponding  to  a 
modem  militia  can  be  said  to  have  existed  among  the 
antients.  In  the  Grecian  states  every  citisen  was  a  soldier; 
and  every  person,  between  certain  ages,  in  the  city  and  in 
the  provmces,  was  obliged  to  serve  in  the  Roman  armies 
wherever  they  might  be  employed. 

The  militarv  force  of  this  country  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  was  formed  by  a  species  of  militia,  and  every  five 
hydes  of  land  were  chargea  with  the  equipment  of  a  man 
for  the  service.  The  ceorles,  or  peasants,  were  enrolled  in 
bodies  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Ealdermen  or 
chiefs,  who  were  elected  by  the  people  in  the  folkmotes. 
After  the  Norman  conquest  of  the  country  the  nroprietors 
of  land  were  compelled,  by  providing  men  and  arms  in 
proportion  to  their  estates,  to  contribute  to  the  defence 
of  the  realm  in  the  event  of  a  threatened  invasion.  The 
troops  were  raised  under  the  authority  of  commissions 
of  array,  which  were  issued  by  the  crown ;  and  the  com- 
mand was  sometimes  vested  in  the  persons  to  whom  the 
oommissions  wore  granted ;  though  frequently  the  high 
constables,  or  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  commanded  m 
their  own  districts.  This  militia  seems,  at  first,  to  have 
been  liable  to  be  marched  to  anv  part  of  the  kingflom  at 
pleasure,  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  decreed 
ov  a  statute  that  no  man  thus  raised  should  be  sent  out  of 
his  count V,  except  in  times  of  public  danger.  From  the 
reign  of  t^hilip  and  Mary  the  lords-lieutenants  have  had 
the  charge,  unaer  the  sovereign,  of  raising  the  militia  in  their 
respective  counties. 

Charles  I.  having,  by  the  '  Petition  of  Right,  been  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  maintaining  a  disposable  body  of 
troops  in  the  country,  found  himself,  in  1641,  unable  to 
suppress  the  rebellion  then  raging  in  Ireland ;  and  was  in 
consequence  induced  to  commit  the  charge  of  restoring 
peace  to  the  care  of  the  parliament  The  latter  immediately 
avaded  itself  of  the  circumstance  to  get  into  its  own  hands 
all  the  military  fbrce  of  the  nation ;  and  in  the  following 
year  the  two  houses  passed  a  bill  in  which  it  was  decreed 
that  the  power  over  the  militia,  and  also  the  command  of 
all  forts,  castles,  and  garrisons,  should  be  vested  in  certain 
commissioners  in  whom  they  could  confide.  The  king 
having  refused  his  assent  to  the  bill,  the  parliament  made 
a  declaration  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  nation  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  and  immediately  issued  orders  to  mus- 
ter the  militia;  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  issued  com- 
missions of  array  for  a  like  purpose  to  some  of  the  nobility, 
and  thus  commenced  that  war  which  desolated  the  country 
for  several  vears. 

When  Charles  n.  ascended  the  throne,  the  national  mili- 
tia was  re  established  on  its  former  footing,  and  the  chief 
command  was  vested  in  the  king.  The  loras-lieutenants  of 
counties  were  immediately  8ul>ordinate  to  the  sovereign,  and 
granted  commissions  (subject  however  to  the  king*s  appro- 
bation) to  the  field  and  regimental  officers  who  commanded 
under  them.  New  regulations  respecting  the  amount  of 
property  which  rendered  persons  liable  to  the  charge  of 
providing  men  and  arms  were  then  established ;  and  at  that 
time  no  one  who  had  less  than  200/.  yearly  income  or  less 
than  S400/.  in  goods  or  money  could  be  compelled  to  furnish 
m  foot  soldier;  nor  could  one  who  did  not  powess  500/.  per 
annum  or  an  estate  worth  6000/.  be  made  to  provide  a  man 
for  the  caTalry.  Persons  having  lets  property  were  roouircd, 
recording  to  their  means,  to  contribute  towards  finding  a 
foot  or  a  horse  soldier.  The  militia  was  then  mustered 
and  trained,  by  regiments,  once  a  year  and  during  four 
days;  but  the  men  were  mustered  and  trained,  by  com- 
panies, four  timet  in  the  year,  and  during  two  days  e«cb 


time.    At  the  periods  of  mustering,  every  nan  was  obliged 
to  provide  himself  with  his  own  ammunition. 

These  regulations,  being  found  to  be  expenttre,  at  length 
ceased  to  be  observed,  and  the  trainings  of  the  nuluia 
were  discontinued  in  every  part  of  the  realm  except 
the  city  of  London.  In  1756,  under  an  apprefaensioa 
that  the  country  was  about  to  be  invaded  by  a  French  army, 
considerable  bodies  of  Hanoverian  and  Hessian  troopa  were 
brought  over  for  its  defence ;  the  spirit  of  the  nation  revolted 
however  at  the  disgrace  of  being  indebted  to  foreign  mer- 
cenaries for  protection ;  and  these  troops  being  sent  back  to 
the  Continent,  a  national  militia  was  again  raised  moA 
organised  under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament  in  the 
30tb  year  of  (George  II.  The  measure  was  generally  popular, 
though  it  did  not  meet  with  universal  approbation;  and 
there  were  many  persons  who  maintained  the  opinion  tba% 
for  want  of  military  knowledge  and  habits,  this  specie*  of 
force  could  not  be  relied  on  in  the  event  of  its  being  called 
into  active  service.  Experience  has  however  shown  that 
such  an  opinion  is  quite  destitute  of  foundation ;  and  it  was 
soon  afterwards  admitted  that,  when  well  disciplined,  tbcee 
constitutional  battalions  rivalled  those  of  the  regular  troops 
in  the  performance  of  all  military  evolutiona.  It  may  be 
observed  liere,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  16,000  British 
troops  who  gained  the  battle  of  Talavera  were  men  drafted 
from  the  militia  regiments  at  home;  and  so  reeently  had 
they  joined  the  army  in  Spain,  that  in  the  action  man^ 
of  them  bore  on  their  accoutrements  the  numbers  of  tlMtr 
former  corps.    (Napier,  vol.  ii.) 

The  militia  laws  were  repealed  in  the  2nd  year  of  Geoeve 
III.,  when  a  new  act  regulating  the  service  of  this  fom 
was  passed ;  and  in  the  26th  George  III.  all  the  nrevtouAl} 
existing  statutes  relating  to  the  force  were  formed  into  one 
law.  New  regulations  however  were  made  by  acts  pa.o«l 
in  the  42nd,  5 1st,  and  52nd  years  of  the  same  reign.  The 
militia  of  the  kingdom  is  now  embodied  under  getx^ral 
otllcers,  and  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  mutiny  act, 
or  articles  of  war.  The  king  is  empowered  to  cmplot 
it  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  not  out  uf  a 
The  militia  of  Great  Britain  may  serve  in  Ireland,  aikl  thit 
of  Ireland  in  Great  Britain :  the  period  of  service  lor  each. 
out  of  the  island  to  which  it  belongs,  being  at  most  tvo 
years.  When  called  into  active  service  the  officers  T»ns 
with  those  of  an  equal  grade  in  the  regular  army,  but  as  i*ie 
juniors  of  each  grade,  and  they  may  receive  promotion  fm 
meritorious  services  during  a  rebellion  or  an  invasion ;  but 
no  officer  of  militia  can  serve  on  a  court-martial  at  the  trial 
of  an  officer  or  soldier  of  the  regular  troopa. 

All  nersons  not  labouring  under  bodily  infirmity  and  n:t 
specially  excepted,  are  liable  to  be  chosen  for  private  milttia 
men  and  to  sen'e  either  personally  or  by  substitute.  Tbe 
persons  excepted  are-^peers  of  the  realm ;  commissioned  »»4 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  serving  m  the 
regular  forces ;  half-pay  officers  of  the  navy,  army,  and 
marines,  and  commissioned  officers  who  have  serred  fouz 
vears  in  the  militia ;  members  of  corps  of  veomanry  and  t«> 
luntecrs,  and  privates  serving  in  the  locsi  militia ;  snneti 
and  persons  doing  duty  in  the  royal  docks,  at  tberun-whv^ 
and  powder  magasines;  also  persons  employed  under  tb» 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance ;  resident  memben  U 
the  two  univeraities;  clergymen  of  the  Estabtisbed  chorrh . 
also  Protestant  dissenting  preachers,  provided  they  take  tbe 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  exercise  no  otbev 
occupation,  or  only  that  of  schoolmaster;  comtablea  or 
other  peace-officers;  articled  clerks;  apprvnttces;  frfe 
watermen  on  the  Thames ;  poor  men  having  more  than 
three  legitimate  children,  and  jierMms  abo\-o  45  y«*r«  of 
age.  To  alleviate  the  distress  oi  a  poor  man,  when  drawn 
for  the  militia,  and  who  has  provided  a  substitute,  tbr 
churchwaidens  of  the  parish  are  bound  to  return  to  hsoi  a 
sum  not  exceeding  5/.,  or  half  the  current  price  of  a  s«b< 
stitute.  No  one  having  served  personally,  or  by  sub«iiciii«« 
during  three  years  in  the  militia,  can  be  obliged  to«mv 
again  till  it  comes  to  his  turn  by  rotation :  but  if  a  man  bat 
served  as  a  substitute  fur  another,  this  does  not  exonermto 
him  flrom  icrving  again  if  chosen  by  the  ballot. 

The  militia  is  trained  and  exercised  by  battaliofna  or  rer- 
ments  twice  in  a  year,  and  during  fourteen  days  each  Uomv 
or  once  in  a  year  fur  twenty-eight  days,  at  the  dtarretiesi  of 
the  lords- lieutenants  or  their  deputiea. 

The  supplementarv  militia  ia.no  additional  body  of  laro 
which  waa  first  raised  in  1793,  fiir  tlie  defence  of  ihe  t^ae^* 
try  at  that  juncture.    It  is  still  oonttnoed  to  be  raised  mhmk 
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Uteneoeiiities  of  the  gtate  require  it,  and  it  is  subject  to  the 
tame  regulations  as  the  ordinary  mHitia.  The  local  militia 
was  a  Mdy  raised  in  1809,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing,  in 
certain  distnets,  the  corps  of  volunteers.  By  the  52nd 
Geor^^e  III^  this  force  may  be  marched  to  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  event  of  a  rebellion  or  an  invasion,  and  it 
may  be  kept  embodied  till  six  months  after  the  former  is 
termiDsted  or  the  latter  repelled.  Persons  enrolled  in  the 
local  militia  cannot  be  compelled  to  serve  in  the  regular 
militia  till  one  year  after  their  period  of  service  in  the  former 
has  expired. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  several  militia  forces  in  Eng- 
land alone  exceeds  200,000  men ;  and  during  the  late  war, 
when  an  invasion  of  the  country  was  apprehended,  the 
force  which  might  have  been  assembled  in  arms  amounted 
to  more  than  twice  that  number  of  men. 

In  France  a  militia  was  first  raised  from  the  provinces 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V.:  but  the  several  corps  were 
disbanded  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  In  1726  was  or- 
ganised a  force  of  the  like  kind,  consisting  of  men  chosen 
by  lot  fh>m  the  towns  and  villages,  and  held  in  readiness  to 
be  assembled  when  required:  and  in  1778  these  provincial 
troopa  were  formed  into  106  battalions.  Since  the  ^eat 
Revolution,  the  National  Guard  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  militia  of  France. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  by  an  act  passed  in 
1792,  the  principal  provisions  of  which  are  still  in  force,  all 
able-bodied  white  male  citisens  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five^  with  certain  exceptions,  are  enrolled  in  the 
militia;  and  when  drafts  are  to  be  made  for  active  service, 
the  individuals  are  selected  by  ballot  as  in  this  country. 
The  perwns  excepted  are  the  executive,  judicial,  and  re- 
proaentative  officers  of  the  Union,  those  who  are  employed 
m  the  post-office  department,  &c.;  and,  in  some  of  the 
states,  persons  are  exempted  who  have  scruples  of  con- 
sdenoe  against  bearing  arms.  The  president  has  the  power 
of  oalUog  out  the  militia  of  the  states ;  and,  when  on  active 
service,  it  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  articles  of  war 
as  the  regular  troops,  but  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  mi- 
litary offenders  are  composed  of  militia  officers  only. 

A  national  militia  is  an  institution  of  the  highest  utility 
to  a  state ;  the  men  being  engaged  in  military  occupations 
only  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  for  becoming  qualified  to 
serve  as  sddiers  when  called  upon  to  take  the  field,  and 
being  at  all  other  times  employea  in  labours  subservient  to 
the  practice  of  the  useful  arts.  They  thus  possess  the  united 
ebaracters  of  defenders  of  their  country  and  of  contributors 
to  its  prosperity,  while  they  remain  connected  in  social 
union  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  are  interested,  like 
them,  in  the  support  of  the  laws  and  in  the  preservation  of 
good  government.  It  is  in  some  respects  otherwise  with 
the  studiers  of  a  regular  armv,  who,  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  though  their  services  are  indis- 
pensable in  the  prosecution  of  foreign  wars,  have  few  feel- 
inga  in  common  with  the  civil  portion  of  the  oommunitv ; 
and  who,  except  in  a  nation  Uke  Great  Britain,  where  the 
military  powor  is  duly  subordinated  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
might,  under  the  influence  of  an  ambitious  chief^  become 
da^raroua  to  the  liberty  of  their  country. 

MU'ZIA,  FRANCESOO.  According  to  the  autobio- 
m]^ieal  sketch  which  he  has  left  us,  Milizia  was  bom  at 
Oria,  a  small  town  of  the  province  of  Otranto^  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  in  1725,  and  was  of  a  noble  and  wealthy 
fiimily.  When  nine  years  old,  he  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  his  maternal  uncle,  who  practised  medicine  at 
Padua.  With  him  he  remained  about  seven  years,  when 
he  ran  away  from  him  and  joined  his  father,  who  was  then 
at  Rome,  and  who  sent  him  to  Naples,  where  he  studied 
logic  and  metaphysics  under  the  celebrated  Genovesi,  and 
phyaica  and  geometry  under  the  Padre  Orlandi.  He  was 
more  anxious  however  to  study  the  world,  and  set  out  firom 
>faples  wiUi  the  intention  of  going  to  France,  but  his 
Unancet  would  carry  him  no  fartner  than  Leghorn.  After 
this  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  leading  a  half 
atudious,  half  indolent  life  at  Oria.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  he  married  a  young  lady  of  fiunily  at  Gallipoli,  and 
having  obtained  a  handsome  allowance  from  his  father,  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  ultimately  settled  with  his  wife,  in  1761. 
It  was  here  that  he  began  to  apply  himself  diligently  to  the 
otady  of  [architecture,  and  published  his  Lives  of  the 
Architects,  or'Vite  degli  Architetti  piu  celebri,*  in  1768, 
which  was  followed  bjrhis  treatise  *  Del  Teatro,'  in  1772, 
«  pioduction  that  excited  so  much  scandal  on  account  of 
P  C  No.  939. 


I  certain  observations  in  it,  that  it  was  suppressed  by  with- 
drawing all  the  copies ;  yet  was  soon  afterwards  republished 
at  Venice.  His  'Principles  of  Civil  Architecture.'  first 
published  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  in  1 781,  and  considerably  improved 
in  the  third  edition  at  Bassano,  1785,  greatly  extended  his 
literary  reputation,  being,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
almost  the  first  attempt  to  base  the  art  on  rational  prin- 
ciples, and  to  expose  the  pedantry  with  which  it  had  been 
taught.  It  is  moreover  wntten  in  an  attractive  style,  and  is 
seasoned  with  not  a  little  mordacity  and  causticity  in  some 
of  the  remarks.  On  this  latter  account,  while  it  was  ad- 
mired bv  young  students,  it  was  censured  by  many  more 
advanced  professors,  who  charged  the  author  with  speaking 
too  fireely  of  many  eminent  n&mes,  with  attacking  autho- 
rities, and  propounding  his  own  views  without  regard  to  the 
example  of  others.  His  « Arte  di  vedere  nolle  Beffe  Arti,'  in 
which  he  showed  himself  a  strong  partisan  of  Mengs,  is 
another  work  written  with  great  elo<)uence,  and  with  equal 
freedom  of  opinion,  impugning  Michael  Angelo.  among 
others,  with  unsparing  severity.  He  also  published  a  work 
entitled  *  Roma  delle  Belle  Arti  di  Disegno,'  and  his 
'Dixionnario  delle  Belle  Arti,*  which  latter,  first  printed  at 
Bassano,  in  1797,  2  vols.  8vo^  is  chiefiy  a  translation  from 
the  'Encyclopedic  M^thodique.'  After  this,  disgusted  at 
the  attaclu  levelled  against  his  '  Roma,'  he  not  only  desisted 
from  publishing  the  second  and  third  parts  which  he  had 
proposed  of  that  work,  but  abandoned  the  fine  arts,  and 
took  up  the  study  of  natural  history.  He  died  at  Rome,  in 
March.  1798. 

Milixia  had  for  a  short  time  held  tho  appointment  of 
superintendent  of  the  buildings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States 
belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  but  he  resigned 
it  in  1786,  not  caring  to  have  any  such  responsibility  or  tie 
upon  him.  •  His  '  Lettcre  inedite,*  addressed  to  the  Count 
Sangiovanni,  and  first  published  at  Paris,  in  1827,  serve  to 
portray  his  disposition,  and,  without  the  testimony  of  his 
other  writing  to  convince  us  that  he  abhorred  pedantry 
and  dogmatism,  false  enthusiasm,  and  quackery.  They 
abound  with  very  free  remarks  on  persons,  and  are  seasoned 
with  much  caustic  humour.  An  English  translation  of  his 
'Lives  of  the  Architects'  appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo.  in  1826, 
but  besides  being  badly  executed  and  full  of  gross  errors  of 
the  press,  it  does  not  supply  those  names  which  Milixia 
omitted,  nor  the  numerous  other  names  that  ought  now  to 
find  their  place  in  such  a  work. 

MILK  IS  an  opaque  fluid,  secreted  by  the  mammary 

S lands  of  the  females  of  the  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
lammalia,  and  adapted  to  the  nourishment  of  their  young 
oflfspring.  It  is  of  a  specific  gravity  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  distilled  water,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  odour,  which 
is  due  to  several  acids.  It  consists,  in  addition  to  the  watery 
portion,  serum,  &c.,  of  globular  particles,  which  are  not 
more  than  half  the  size  of  the  globules  of  human  blood, 
having  a  diameter  of  about  one  ten- thousandth  of  an  inch. 
They  are  composed  of  a  fatty  matter  (butter)  and  a  coagu- 
lable  substance,  which  in  many  points  resembles  albumen, 
termed  cateum. 

The  globules  are  specifically  lighter  than  the  fluid  in 
which  they  are  suspended,  and  easily  ascend  to  the  top 
when  the  milk  is  aUowed  to  stand.  This  constitutes  the 
cream,  and  consists  of  the  butter,  with  some  caseum  and  a 
portion  of  serum.  By  aj;itation,  such  as  is  efifected  by  the 
various  modes  of  churning,  the  fattjr  globules  unite  into  a 
mass  (butter),  leaving  the  buttermilk,  which  consists  of 
caseum  and  serum. 

Milk  from  which  the  supernatant  fluid,  or  cream,  has 
been  removed  is  termed  skim-milk,  and  still  retains  a  con- 
siderable quantitv  of  coagulable  or  caseous  matter,  which 
may  be  separated  from  the  serum,  or  whey,  by  means  of  a 
rennet  or  any  acid.  This  coagulated  portion  constitutes  the 
curd,  and  is  the  basis  of  cheese.  If  a  rennet  be  used,  and 
all  the  portion  coagulated  by  its  means  be  separated,  the 
addition  of  vinegar  causes  some  of  what  remains  to  coagu- 
late; and  this  has  been  termed  zieger  by  Schubler,  but  it 
is  not  certain  that  it  differs  from  caseum.  What  remaina 
after  both  these  coagulated  principles  have  been  removed  ia 
the  whey,  which  contains  sugar  of  milk,  some  axotixed 
substance  (perhaps  osmaxome),  lactic  acid,  and  varioua 
salts. 

The  different  constituents  of  milk,  and  the  differences 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  them  in  some  of  the  common 
domestic  animals,  will  be  best  seen  in  the  following  tables 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pereira:— 

VouXV.-2F 
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10-89 

From  thaee  analyMs  it  would  appear  tbat  milk  i8  a  eom^ 
pound  fluid,  ehiefly  oonsifting  of  oleaginoua  and  albuminous 
natarials,  with  different  salts. 

According  to  Dr.  Prout,  'albuminous  and  oleaginous 
pHneiples  mav  be  considered  already  fitted  for  the  purposes 
iff  the  animal  economy,  without  undergoing  any  essential 
change  in  their  composition.*  And  thus,  by  the  action  of 
the  organs  of  the  parent^  the  fbod  is  brouent  into  a  state 
Tenr  ftivottrable  for  its  assimilation  in  the  body  of  the  young, 
without  taxing  severely  the  digestive  organs  of  the  latter. 
The  salts  present  in  the  milk  serve  also  important  uses, 
especially  tne  phosphate  of  lime  by  consolidating  the  bones 
which,  at  the  time  of  birth,  are  soft  and  cartilaginous. 
The  period  when  lactation  in  the  human  offspring  should 
eease  most  vary  with  the  vigour  and  progress  of  develop- 
ment of  the  infant;  but  in  general  nine  months  is  the 
proper  time  for  suckling,  and  its  continuance  beyond  that 
period  is  injurious  both  to  parent  and  child. 

The  milk  of  cows  or  other  animals  is  extensively  used  as 
the  food  even  of  adults,  and,  though  insufficient  luone,  is  a 
moat  valuable  ingredient  of  diet.  It  is  often  enjoined  as 
the  food  of  invalids,  especially  of  persons  who  have  a  ten- 
dency to  consumption. 

Milk  is  also  used  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
some  metallic  salts,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate^  perchloride 
of  tin,  sulphate  of  copper,  &o. 

Though  chee>3  is  in  general  difficult  of  digestion,  fresh- 
pre«ed  curd  is  often  found  to  suit  the  stomach  of  persons 
aftected  with  disease  of  that  organ.  (See  Abercrombie, 
On  Dueases  qfthe  Stomach,) 

Milk  may  be  brought  to  a  dry  state,  and  powdered,  in 
which  condition  it  keeps  fbr  a  length  of  time ;  and  by  dis- 
serving it  in  tepid  water  an  artificial  milk  may  be  formed, 
capable  of  being  need  at  sea,  particularly  for  children  during 
long  Tovagea. 

(See  Mr.  Pereira^s  '  Lecturos'  in  the  Medical  Gasette,) 

MILKY  WAY.  It  is  desirable,  in  describing  astrono- 
mieal  objects,  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  words  of 
those  who  are  accustomed*  to  the  siffht  and  descriptbn  of 
aoch  things.  Two  passages  in  Sir  Jonn  Herschers  '  Astro- 
Domy'Cpp.  168,  375,  376.  Lardner's  Cythpttdia,  No.  43) 
will  diicribe  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  theory  of  it,  by  Sir 
WiUiam  Hetsohel,  with  excellent  brevity  and  distinctness. 


'  There  are  not  wanting  natmral  dislricta  in  ibe  1 
which  offer  great  peculiarities  of  eharaetar,  and  strika  < 
observer :  such  is  the  Milky  Way,  that  great  lummMift  tand 
which  stretohesi  every  evening,  all  across  the  aky,  tntm  ko- 
risoo  to  horiion«  and  which,  when  traced  with  ddige»e% 
and  mapped  down,  is  found  to  form  a  sonc,  eofopfetdy  ca- 
circling  the  whole  sphere^  almost  in  a  great  circle,  which  n 
neither  an  hour  drde  nor  ooincident  with  any  oUmt  of  oar 
astronomical  grammata.  It  is  divided  in  one  p|art  «f  iti 
eeurae,  seodinc  off  a  kind  of  branch,  whick  uAif«B  agaia 
with  the  main  body  after  remaining  diortinet  for  abowt  li**. 
This  remarkable  bek  has  maintained,  firom  the  mx\m^  art-^ 
the  same  relative  situation  among  the  stars;  and  wbca 
examined  through  powerful  tdesoopes,  is  fbund  ( wondwrftel  u 
rekte  t)  to  eonmsi  enHrufy  qf  ttan  wcaitered  £y  mi^immi,  Uu 
glittering  dual  on  the  bUck  ground  of  the  gesotsl  bewv«D& 

'If  the  eompansoQ  of  the  apparent  nsgaitydat  of  ibe 
start  with  their  numbers  leads  to  no  geoml  cepctn^wm. 
it  ia  otherwise  when  we  view  them  in  eonnectmi  with 
their  k>cal  distribution  over  the  heavens.  If  indeed  ww  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  three  or  four  brightesl  cleneai  we  akuU 
find  them  distributed  with  tolerable  impartiality  orar  %k» 
sphere ;  hut  if  we  tsin  in  the  whole  amount  vwhle  te  tht 
naked  eye^  we  shall  peraeive  a  great  and  rapid  infia— i  •{ 
number  aa  we  approaeh  the  borders  of  the  Milky  Way.  AzA 
when  we  come  1e  telescopic  magnitudes,'  or  ataim  of  ae  saaJ'i 
a  magnitude  aa  te  be  invisible  except  through  a  lalsstii^-, 
*  we  find  them  crowded,  bevond  imaeinatkm,  aloag  theeatefki 
of  that  circle,  and  of  the  branch  which  it  aenda  off  fvein  it ; 
so  that  ia  fkct  ita  whole  light  is  compoeed  of  nothmg  b^i 
stars,  whoa«  average  magnitude  may  be  stated  at  aheui  ihs 
tenth  or  elevenths 

'These  phenomena  agree  with  the  suppoattkm  that  ih» 
stars  of  our  firmament,  instead  of  being  aesitered  m  ail 
directiona  indefinitely  through  space,  form  a  stratum,  of 
which  the  thickness  is  small,  in  compariaoD  with  iu  Wufth 
and  breadth ;  and  in  which  the  earth  occupies  a  place  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  its  thickness,  and  ncur  the  pout 
where  it  subdivides  into  two  principal  lamirum,  mdmed  st 
a  small  angle  to  each  other.  For  it  is  certain  thai  to  au 
eve  so  situated,  the  apparent  density  of  the  stan,  sopfccng 
them  pretty  equally  acattered  through  the  spuee  iImt  oc- 
cupy, would  be  least  in  a  directbn  of  the  visual  ray  (aa  Si  A » 
perpendicular  to  the  lamina,  and  graateot  in  thai  of  its 
breadth,  as  SB,  S G,  8 D ;  increasing  rapidly  is  fmmtn^ 
from  one  to  the  other  directioti,  just  as  we  sec  a  slij^bt  bazo 
in  the  etmosphere  thickening  into  a  decided  fog-bauk  «c%r 
the  horitott,  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  nsere  )mp^  of  tW 
visual  ray,    Aoeordingly,  auch  is  the  new  of  the  i 


tion  of  tne  starry  firmament  taken  by  Sir  Wimam  UenchtL 
whose  powerfiil  telescopes  have  effected  a  complete  aoa}>*A 
of  this  wonderfid  fone,  and  demonstrated  the  fkct  of  i:»ola- 
sisting  entirely  of  stars.  So  crowded  arc  they  in  aomc  pv;* 
of  it,  that  by  eonnting  the  stars  in  a  single  field  uf  kt»  tcV- 
scope,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  50,000  had  parsed  vtMsa 
his  review  in  a  lone  two  degrees  in  breadth,  during  a  sia^W 
hour's  observation.  The  unmcnse  distance  at  which  C2« 
remoter  regions  must  be  situated,  wiD  sufficiently  B«o«iAt 
for  the  vast  predominance  of  small  magnitudes  wbx-h  avc 
observed  in  it.*  rHxRscHXL ;  Nsbtuk.]  But  to  the  aUx»« 
it  must  be  added,  that  the  fifty  thousand  stars  lhi»  mmm 
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tiooed  fts  cooUined  in  a  eoub  of  U^  by  $^  iDfilude  only 
those  which  could  be  steadily  seen  apd  distinctly  num* 
hered ;  besides  which,  twice  as  many  more  were  suspected, 
of  which  only  occasional  glimpses  could  be  got  fi>r  want  of 
sufficient  light. 

The  Milky  Way  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  ex- 
tendJDg  three  or  four  degrees  on  each  side  of  a  ^reat  circle 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  60°  to  the  ecliptic,  which  it 
cuts  in  the  northern  hemisphere  between  the  horns  of  Tau- 
rus and  the  feet  of  Gemini,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
between  Sagittarius  and  Scorpio.  Beginning  with  the  part 
nearest  to  the  North  Pole,  it  nearly  covers  Cassiopea  and 
Perseus,  and  then,  becoming  thinner,  passes  through  Au- 
riga, between  Taurus  and  Gemini,  and  near  the  back  of 
Cauis  Major  through  Argo.  It  then  narrows  consideralAy, 
and  passing  under  the  hind  feet  of  Centaurus,  widens  again 
near  Ara.  A  little  above  the  last  constellation,  and  before 
it  again  meets  the  ecliptic,  it  divides  into  the  two  ftreams 
above  mentioned,  which  contain  between  them  along  thin 
strip  passing  through  part  of  Scorpio.  Serpens,  Aquila, 
Vulpecula,  and  Cygnus.  Tn  Cygnus  the  streams  reunite, 
but  immediately  separate  again,  finally  reuniting  higher 
up  in  the  same  constellation,  from  whence  the  main 
stream  reaches  Cassiopea.  &c. 

The  Milky  Way  was  called  by  the  Greeks  yakallas,  or 
rvcXoc  voXacrtci^  (whence  our  word  Galaxyh  ana  by  the  Ro- 
mans UrbU  lacteus.  Tlie  mythology  of  the  former  people 
on  the  subject  is  as  edifying  as  usual :  Hyginus  fixes  on 
Sratosthenes  the  most  common  story,  namely,  (hat  the 
Galaxy  arose  from  the  milk  of  J^no,  who  pushed  Hercules 
awav  from  her  breast  (where  he  had  been  placed  by  Jupiter) 
on  learning  that  he  was  the  son  of  Maia.  Nor  does  the 
above  accurate  writer  forget  to  mention  t)iat  others  held  the 
appearance  to  have  arisen  from  young  master  Hercules 
having  been  a  greedy  child,  and  having  fflled  his  mputh  too 
full.  Others  thought  that  the  whole  was  not  milk,  but  ears 
of  com  which  Isis  dropped  in  her  flight  from  Typhon.  An- 
other fable,  mentionea  bv  Plato,  makes  the  Mil^y  Way  tp  be 
a  broad  causeway  through  the  heavens  for  gods  and  heroes  to 
valk  upon ;  another,  that  it  is  the  part  of  the  heaven  which 
vas  singed  when  the  horses  of  the  sun  ran  away  with  Phae- 
ton. These  stories  are  a  proper  prelude  to  the  speculations 
of  the  philosophers  which  followed.  Some  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans are  reported  to  have  supposed  the  Milky  Way  to  be 
an  old  and  disused  path  of  the  sun,  out  of  which,  some 
said,  he  was  frightened  by  the  banquet  of  Thyestes;  others^ 
a  reffexion  from  the  sun.  Anaxagoras  is  said  to  liave 
thought  it  was  the  shadow  of  the  earth :  Aristotle  supposed 
it  to  be  sublunary,  and  to  consist  of  exhalations,  of  the  same 
matter  as  comets.  Posidonius  took  it  for  a  band  of  fire ; 
Theophrastus  for  a  solid  and  luminous  band,  joining  to- 
gether the  two  hemispheres ;  while  Diodorus  thought  iiwaf 
celestial  fire  shining  tbrou^  the  clefts  of  the  solid  heavens, 
Democritus  hit  the  true  explanation,  namely,  that  it  is  a 
congeries  of  little  stars  too  small  to  be  separately  seen— 
an  opinion  which  both  Plutarch  {De  Placit  Philos.,  h  iii., 
c  i)  and  Manilius  mention.  Shortly  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope,  Galileq  announced  that  ha  ^ad 
resolved  the  whole  of  the  Milky  Way  into  stars.  'Est 
enim  GcUaxia  nihil  aliud  quam  innumm-onmi  ^tdUmm 
eoacervatim  comitarum  congeries:  in  quamcunque  enim 
regionem  illius  perspicillum  dirigas,  statim  stellarum 
iogens  firequentia  sese  in  conspeetum  profert  quarum  com- 
plures  satis  magntd  et  valde  oonspicuiD  videntun  sed  exigua- 
rum  multitude  prorsus  inexplorabilis  est.'  iNuncius  Side- 
reus,)  It  is  however  not  easy  to  suppose  that  Galileo's 
resolution  of  the  Milky  Wa^  was  complete ;  and  we  mav  here 
see  how  necessary  is  attention  to  minute  desciription.  When 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  in  the  paragraph  cited  above,  states  the 
stars  to  apoear '  like  gUttering  dust  on  the  block  ground  qf 
the  general  heavensiwe  know  that,  if  the  observer  can  be 
depended  upon,  he  has  completely  resolved  the  oontinuous 
light  in  question:  but  if  he  only  says,  with  Galileo,  that  he 
Hkected  innumerable  stars,  we  are  only  sure  that  he  has 
distingnished  the  nearer  staret  and  maysuppose  that  the 
more  distant  ones  still  fixmed  a  Milky  Wav  behind  them. 
That  this  must  have  been  the  case  with  Galileo  (whose  tele- 
seopea  would  never  distinctly  show  Saturn's  ring)  may  be 
oonfirfently  asserted.  It  must  also  he  remembered  that 
GaUleo  had  oompletdv  resolved  several  nebul4B»  and  n^ht 
easily  have  completad  his  assertion  as  to  the  Milky  Way 
froas  analogy.  iCepler  ('  DiopU.  P^')  describes  this  reso- 
Iriion  in  a  wuf  wbioh  will  be  ione  gttik  a#  to  it«  character: 


'  Nebulosa  stella  ostendit,  nt  in  Via  Lacted,  duas,  tres.  vel 

auatuor  clarissimas  stellas  in  arctissimo  spatio  collocatas ;' 
lat  is,  two,  three,  or  four  stars  were  seen  in  the  smallest 
space :  this  may  very  well  correspond  to  Sir  W.  Herschel's 
estimate  of  50,000  in  the  zone  above  mentioned,  without  the 
necessity  of  supposing  that  those  stars  were  seen,  which  the 
forty-foot  reflector  would  only  show  by  glimpses.  Sir  W, 
Hersohd  counted  seventy-nine  stars,  on  the  average,  in  a 
field  of  fifteen  minutes  in  diameter,  showing  about  as  mpch 
of  the  heavens  as  is  covered  by  one-fourth  part  of  the  moon. 
If,  which  may  be  suspected,  the  '  arctissimum  spatium  '  of 
Kepler  meant  the  field  of  his  telescope,  the  resolution  thus 
obtained  would  not  quite  justify  the  conclusion,  except  as  a 
probable  deduction  ;  the  real  and  necessary  inference  would 
only  have  been,  that  stars  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  exist 
in  every  part  of  the  Milky  Way  in  considerable  numbers. 

MILL.  JOHN,  was  born  at  Shap,  in  Westmoreland, 
about  1645.  In  1661  he  entered  as  servitor  at  Queen's 
(IJollege,  Oxford,  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1666,  of  M.A. 
1669,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  chosen  a  fellow  and  tutor 
of  his  college.  In  1676  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Dr. 
Lamplugh,  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  in  1681  obtained  the  rec- 
tory of  Blechingaon,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.  In  1685  he  was  appointed  principal 
of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  which  oflKce  he  held  till  his  death, 
which  happened  June  23rd,  1707. 

Mill  is  known  by  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes* 
tament,  which  was  published  onlv  fourteen  days  before  his 
death,  with  the  following  title :  '  Novum  Testamentum  Gras- 
cum,  curoLectionibus  variantibus,  MSS.  Exemplarium,  Ver- 
sjonum,  Editionum.  SS.  Patrum  et  Scriptorum  Ecclesias- 
ticorum,  et  in  easdem  Notis.'  This  edition,  which  was  the 
labour  of  thirty  years,  was  originallv  beeun  by  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  diligence  and  critical  acumen  of  its  Teamed 
editor.  He  inserted  the  various  readings  that  had  been 
previously  collected,  procured  extracts  from  several  then 
uncollated  MSS.,  and  added  many  readings  from  the  an- 
tient  versions  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  Mill  how- 
ever made  no  change  in  the  text,  which  was  merely  a  re- 
print of  Robert  Stephens's  edition  of  1550.  These  various 
readings,  which  amounted  to  more  than  30,000,  were  at- 
tacked by  Dr.  Whitby,  in  1710,  in  a  work  entitled  'Examen 
Variantium  Lectionum  Johannis  Millii ;'  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  a  collection  of  so  many  various  readings  tended 
to  unsettle  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  intro- 
duce doubt  and  uncertainty  into  the  whole  system  of  biblicid 
interpretation.  Dr.  Whitby's  arguments  were  applied  by 
Antony  Collins,  in  his  *  Discourse  on  Free -thinking,^  against 
the  authority  of  the  New  Testament ;  whose  work  was  an- 
swered by  Bentley,  a  personal  friend  of  Mill's,  under  the 
signature  of  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis. 

The  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of  Malala,  published  at  Ox- 
ford,  in  1691,  which  is  frequently  said  to  have  been  edited 
by  Mill  [Bsntley],  was  merely  published  under  his  super- 
intendence, since  the  printing  of  the  work  was  finished 
under  the  revision  of  Cbilmead.    [M4LAI.A.O 

Mim  JAMES,  was  born  at  Montrose,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1773.  He  is  said  to  have  received  the  early  part  of 
his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Montrose.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  was.  subsequently  at  least,  educated  in 
the  house  of  Sir  John  Stuart  (originally  Belcher),  who  was 
for  a  long  time  memlier  of  parliament  for  Kincardinesliire. 
Mr.  Mill  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  educated  ibr  the  church  and  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  Gre^  scholar.  Metaphysical  and  ethical  phi- 
losophyalso  occupied  a  great  part  of  his  time  at  the  univer- 
sity. He  was  a  nvourite  of  Dalzel.  the  then  Greek  profes- 
sor in  Edinburgh,  who  recommended  him  as  a  tutor  to  the 
Marquis  of  Tweedale.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  about 
1798.  By  the  advice  of  a  friend  he  changed  bis  views,  and 
in  1800  accompanied  Sir  John  Stuart  to  London,  where  he 
settled.  He  became  editor  of  '  The  Literary  Journal,'  a 
review,  which  supported  him  for  some  time,  but  was  dis- 
continued in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  sale.  Mr. 
Macdiarmid,  and  Dr.  T.  Thomson,  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  university  of  Gbsgow,  were  the  chief  contributors.  He 
afterwards  employed  much  of  his  time  in  writing  for  periodi- 
cal publications ;  and  for  several  years  he  was  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  *  Edinburgh  Review.'  He  married  soon 
after  he  had  settled  in  London.  His  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Bentham  commeoced  at  an  early  period  of  his  residence  in 
the  metropolis. 
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Hif  'flittory  of  British  India*  wm  commenced  about 
1806.  but  being  a  work  of  great  labour,  and  the  author  be- 
ing obliged  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
other  avocations,  it  was  not  published  till  the  winter  of 
181 7-18.  It  is  perhaps  no  very  high  praise  of  this  work  to 
say  that  it  is  not  onlv  the  best  history  of  British  India,  but 
the  only  single  work  calculated  to  convey  to  the  seneral 
reader  anv  clear  and  connected  view  of  India  and  Anglo- 
Indian  aflrairs.  But  it  possesses  higher  claims  than  these. 
It  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  who 
have  administered  Indian  affairs  (br  the  last  ten  years,  that 
Mr.  Mill's  work  was  the  beginning  of  sound  thinking  on  the 
subject  of  India ;  and  the  measures  of  government  in  that 
country  are  stated  by  those  who  have  the  best  means  of 
knowing,  to  be  now  bearing  every  year  more  and  more  the 
impress  of  his  views.  The  style  of  Mr.  Mill's  history  has 
been  represented  by  some  as  dry  and  unattractive.  Mr. 
Mill  certainly  does  not  deal  much  in  rhetorical  ornament, 
at  least  in  what  is  usually  considered  such  by  modem  writers, 
for  his  style  reminds  us  more  of  the  nervous  simplicity  and 
terseness  of  some  of  the  antient  masters  of  the  difficult  art 
of  writing,  than  that  of  any  modern  except  Hobbes.  The 
reader  who  is  reallv  in  search  of  a  meaning  will  find  it  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Mill  with  far  less  labour  than  where  it  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  a  crowd  of  unapt  and  unnecessary  words. 
These  remarks  may  be  said  to  be  applicable  rather  to  Mr. 
Mill's  philosophical  than  to  his  narrative  style.  But  al- 
though  not  possessing  narrative  powers  of  the  same  kind  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  or  even  David  Hume,  ther«  are  passages 
of  Mr.  Mill's  history  which  will  interest  many  readers  as 
much  as  the  most  spirit-stirring  romance ;  for  instance,  his 
account  of  some  of  the  actions  of  Clive,  and  of  CornwalUs's 
night  attack  upon  the  outworks  of  Seringapatam.  His 
narrative  of  military  operations  is  good ;  clearness,  in  which 
Mr.  Mill  excels,  being  the  principal  quality  required.  And 
some  of  his  characters,  that  of  Clive  in  particular,  are 
drawn  in  a  few  bold  and  forcible  lines,  which  engrave  them 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

In  consequence  of  the  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject displayed  in  his  historv,  and  although  he  had  in  some 
parts  of  it  freely  censured  the  conduct  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Court  of  Directors,  m  the  spring  of  1819,  in- 
troduced him  into  their  homeestablishmont,  and  intrusted 
to  him  the  chief  conduct  of  their  correspondence  with  India 
in  the  revenue  branch  of  administration.  He  afterwards 
rose,  in  the  course  of  promotion,  to  be  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  India  House  of  correspondence  with  India. 

About  three  >ears  before  his  appointment  to  his  office  in 
the  India  House,  Mr.  Mill  became  a  contributor  to  the 
*  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopsadia  Britannica,'  his  principal 
contributions  to  which  were  the  articles  on  Government, 
Education,  Jurisprudence,  Law  of  Nations,  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  Colonies,  and  Prison  Discipline.  These  essays  were 
reprinted  in  a  separate  form,  and  are  probably  the  best 
known  of  Mr.  Mill's  productions.  Thev  exhibit  great  powers 
both  of  analysis  and  ratiocination,  ana  have  produced,  we 
believe,  more  marked  eifects  than  any  other,  not  only  of 
the  works  of  Mr.  Mill,  but  of  anv  other  writer  of  this  ago 
on  such  subjects,  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 

His  *  Elements  of  Political  Economy,'  whatever  may  be 
its  merits  or  demerits,  and  it  made  no  pretensions  to  origin- 
ahty,  published  in  1821-2,  has  at  least  the  very  great  merit 
of  being  written  with  his  usual  cleamets  and  precision  of 
language. 

In  1829  he  published  his  '  Analpis  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Human  Mind,*  a  work  on  which  be  bestowed  more  of 
the  labour  of  thought  than  on  any  other  of  his  productiont. 
In  this  work  Mr.  Mill  has  attempted  to  resolve  all  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  into  a  very  small  number  of 
simple  elements.  From  an  examination  of  a  number  of  the 
more  complicated  cases  of  consciousness,  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  three  sim- 
ple elements — sensations,  ideas,  and  the  train  of  ideas.  He 
thus  explains  what  he  means  by  the  terms  tenstUions  and 
ideas,  *We  have  two  classes  of  feeling:  one,  that  which 
exists  when  the  obiect  of  sense  is  present ;  another,  that 
which  exists  after  the  object  of  sense  has  ccAsed  to  be  pre- 
sent The  one  class  of  feelings  I  call  sensations ;  the  other 
class  of  feelings  I  call  ideas.'  (Anaiysiiqf  the  Phenomena  qf 
the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.,  p.  41.)  Mr.  Mill  begins  with  the 
simpler,  and  thence  proceeds  to  the  exposition  of  the  more 
oomplex  phenomena.  •  The  feelings,'^  he  says, '  which  we 
bave  through  the  external  senses  are  the  moat  aimpki,  at 


least  the  most  familiar,  of  the  mental  phenomena.  Ht 
the  propriety  of  commencing  with  this  elasa  of  oar  fcehf  ■  * 
(Analysie,  vol.  U  p.  1.)  Accordingly,  he  begins  with  t^nm- 
tion,  under  which  bead  he  ranges  the  feeUngs  which  «t 
have  by  the  five  senses— smell,  taste,  bearing,  tooch*  aji4 
sight  6,  Sensations  of  disorganixation,  of  the  apfvoarli  le 
disorganixation,  in  any  part  of  the  body.  7»  MnMular  sen- 
sations, or  those  (belings  which  accompany  the  aecioa  of  the 
muscles.  8,  Sensations  in  the  alimentary  etnaL  II«  tw%i 
proceeds  to  ideas,  or  the  copies  or  imagea  of  sanaaiki^is. 
He  then  treats  of  ideas  put  together  or  assoefated  us  traifM^ 
and  of  the  order  of  their  association  and  the  caaaes  of  tkat 
order.  Before  proceeding  to  the  exposition  el  the  mmt 
oomplex  ideas  or  clusters  of  ideas,  he  finds  it  neecaaaiy  u 
explain  the  process  of  naming,  or  language ;  that  |<iircas 
by  which  the  sensations  and  ideas  of  one  man  are  cammn* 
nicated  to  another,  and  bv  which  likewise  a  recocd  u  pre- 
served x>f  sensations  and  ideas  after  they  are  passed.  He 
then  treats  of  consciousneu  and  conception,  which  phduio- 
phers,  he  says,  have  erroneously  created  into  whal  ihey 
called  powers'  of  the  mind :  whereas,  ho  says,  conscaeosatm 
is  merely  a  name  applied  to  sensations,  and  to  ideas  whtihrr 
simple  or  complex ;  to  all  the  feelings  of  our  sentient  nalnn ; 
and  conception  a  name  applied  only  to  ideas,  and  Co  idnm 
only  in  a  state  of  combination.  6ut  conscsoosness  mav 
surely  be  said  to  be  the  power  of  having  sensaueoa  and 
ideas ;  and  conception  the  power  of  having  ideas  in  a  slate 
of  combination.— In  this  sense,  which  is  not  at  variancw  wrth 
Mr.  Mill's  explanation  of  them,  both  conscioiisncas  tid 
conception  may  be  called  powers  of  the  mind. 

Again,  imagination,  he  says,  is  the  name  of  a  traim  oi 
ideas.  '  I  am  said  to  have  an  imagination,  when  1  haw  a 
train  of  ideas ;  and  when  I  am  said  to  imagine^  I  bavv)  the 
same  thing ;  nor  is  there  any  train  of  ideM  to  which  the 
term  imagination  may  not  be  applied.' 

'There  is  great  diversity  of  trains.  Not  only  baa  the 
same  individual  an  endless  variety  of  trains,  but  a  ddAmat 
character  belong  to  the  whole  series  of  trains  which  pn« 
through  the  minds  of  different  individuals  or  claasrs  of 
individuals.  The  different  pursuits  in  which  the  •evwnl 
classes  of  men  are  engaged  render  particular  trains  ai  adeaa 
more  common  to  them  than  other  trains.  One  man  ia  a 
merohant,  and  trains  respecting  the  goods  in  which  ha  boya 
and  those  in  which  he  sells  are  habitual  in  his  mmd.  An- 
other man  is  a  lawyer,  and  ideas  of  clients  and  foea,  and 
judges  and  witnesses,  and  legal  instruments  and  pointt  of 
contestation,  and  the  practice  of  his  court,  are  habiinaUy 
passing  in  his  mind.  Ideas  of  another  kind  oecopy  tne 
mind  of  the  physician;  of  another  kind  still  the  mind  of  the 
warrior.  The  statesman  is  occupied  with  a  train  dtfcrvnf 
firom  that  of  any  of  the  classes  that  have  been  mentm— d, 
and  one  statesman  with  a  very  different  train  from  another, 
according  as  his  mind  is  running  upon  expedjeota  mhaek 
may  serve  the  purpose  of  the  day,  or  arrangeoMnt  which 
may  secure  the  happiness  of  the  population  from  generai«a 
to  generation.  A  peculiar  character  belongs  to  the  traaa 
which  habitually  oeeupies  the  mind  of  the  matbcaaiician. 
The  mind  of  the  metaphysician  ia  also  occupied  by  a  dam 
distinguished  from  that  of  other  classes.  Aad  these  »  ooe 
man  yet  to  be  mentioned,  the  poet,  the  peculiant|  of  whees 
tnins  has  been  a  subject  of  particular  observation.  To  incfc 
a  degree  indeed  have  the  trains  of  the  poet  been  stngted  e«t 
for  distinction,  that  the  word  imagination,  in  a  moee  nr- 
stricted  sense,  is  appropriated  to  them.  We  do  nol  ratt  the 
trains  of  the  law)'er,  or  the  trains  of  ihe  merchant,  Pa- 
gination. We  do  not  speak  of  them  as  imagioiog  ebsst 
they  are  revolving  each  the  ideas  which  beloof  to  hw 
peculiar  occupation ;  it  is  only  to  the  poet  that  tlie  miifht 
of  imagining  IS  applied.  His  train  or  trains  analoftns  to 
his  are  those  which  receive  the  name  of  JmaginstM  * 
(Vol.  i.,p.  179.) 

In  some  parts  of  his  book  Mr.  Mill  haa,  we  think,  Wi» 
led  into  error,  in  part  probably  by  carrying  hia  notion  cC 
association  as  an  explanation  ot  these  phenooaeoa  toe  Ibr. 
Thus  in  the  chapter  on  classification,  after  ver^  wittf  i 
ing  how  bng  men  had  been  led  away  by  mere  jnrfon 
the  real  nature  and  object  of  classificatkm,  he  snya.  * 
first  becomes  acquainted  with  individuals.  He  f 
individuals.  But  individuals  are  innumerable;  astd 
cannot  have  innumerable  names.  He  must  make  qsm  na 
serve  fisr  many  individuals.*  After  then  alluding  to  the  c 
of  *  synchronous  sensations  so  concreted  by  < 
jonetion  ••  to  appear^  though  noaMroosi  only 
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which  the  ideas  of  sensible  objects,  a  rose,  a  ploush,  a 
bouse,  a  sbip,  are  examples'— he  thus  proceeds:  'It  is 
easy  to  see  wherein  the  present  case  egjrees  with  and  wherein 
it  diffefs  from  those  familiar  cases.  The  word  man.we  shall 
say,  is  first  applied  to  an  individual ;  it  is  first  associated 
with  the  idea  of  that  individual,  and  acquires  the  power  of 
calling  up  the  idea  of  him ;  it  is  next  applied  to  another  in- 
diviflual,  and  acquires  the  power  of  calling  up  the  idea  of 
him ;  so  of  another,  and  another,  till  it  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  an  Indefinite  number,  and  has  acquired  the 
Sower  of  calling  up  an  indefinite  number  of  those  ideas  in- 
ifTerently.  What  happens?  It  does  call  up  an  indefinite 
number  of  the  ideas  of  individuals  as  often  as  it  occurs; 
ind  calling  them  up  in  close  connection,  it  forms  them  into 
a  species  of  complex  idea.*  (Vol.  L,  p.  204.)  Mr.  Mill  then 
lays  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  this,  '  because  it 
is  an  acknowledged  fact*  Mr.  Mill  hiraselr  fhrnishes  what  he 
cansidera  the  reason,  for  he  says,  *  It  is  also  a  fact  that  when 
an  idea  becomes  to  a  certain  degree  complex  from  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  ideas  it  comprehends,  it  is  or  necessity  indistinct. 
ThuSk  when  the  word  man  calls  up  the  ideas  of  an  inde- 
finite number  of  individuals,  not  only  of  all  those  to  whom 
I  have  individually  gi\en  the  name,  but  of  all  those  to  whom 
I  have  in  imagination  given  it,  or  imagine  it  will  ever  be 
given,  and  forms  all  those  ideas  into  one,  it  is  evidently  a 
very  complex  idea,  and  therefore  indistinct.'     (Ibid,) 

Mr.  Mill  having  gone  through  an  exposition  of  abstrac- 
tion, memor}%  belief,  ratiocination,  evidence,  and  some  of 
the  more  complicated  cases  of  naming,  devotes  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Analysis  to  the  phenomena 
in  which  the  sensations  and  ideas  are  to  be  considered  as 
not  merely  existing,  but  also  as  exciting  to  action.  He 
treats  of  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations,  and  of  the 
causes  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations ;  then  of 
ideas  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations,  and  of  the 
causes  of  them.  He  treats  of  wealth,  power,  and  dignity, 
and  their  contraries,  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  of  the  ob- 
jects called  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  their  contraries, 
contemplated  as  causes  of  our  pleasures  and  pains.  Chapter 
22  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  motives ;  and  Chapter  24  to 
that  of  the  will.  Cliapter  25  (the  last)  to  intention.  Mr. 
Mill's  exposition  of  all  these  phenomena  is  mainly  grounded 
on  the  law  of  association,  by  which  he  means  simply  the 
fiict  that  the  order  of  occurrence  amongst  our  ideas  is  the 
order  of  occurrence  amongst  our  former  sensations,  of  which 
those  ideas  are  the  copies. 

Mr.  Mill's  last  work  was  the  *  Fragment  on  Mackintosh,' 
published  anonymously  in  1835.  This  is  a  very  severe  cri- 
ticism upon  the '  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  Ethical 
Philosophy,'  contributed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  the 
*  Encycfopsedia  Britannica.'  This  work  contains  some 
rery  valuable  disquisitions  on  morals,  legislation,  and  juris- 
prudence, with  some  very  clear  and  just  remarks  on  the  dis- 
tinct ions  between  these  subjects,  which  are  often  confounded. 
Mr.  Mill  wrote  several  of  the  principal  articles  in  the 
early  numbers  of  the  *  Westminster  Review.'  Among  the 
contributions  which  are  considered  his  best,  are  the  article 
on  the  Formation  of  Opinions,*  in  No.  XL,  and  the  article 
on  the  Ballot,  in  No.  XXV. 
Mr.  Mill  died  at  Kensington,  June  23.  1836. 
MILLAR  (Professor),  JOHN,  son  of  the  Rev.  James 
Millar,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Shotts,  was  born  in  that 
parish  on  the  22nd  June,  1 735.  Two  years  after,  his  father 
was  translated  to  the  parish  of  Hamilton  in  the  same  pres- 
hytery,  and  young  Millar  was  about  the  same  time  placed 
under  the  charge  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Millar  of  Milbaugh, 
in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Blantyre.  At  the  age  of  seven 
be  was  put  by  his  uncle  to  the  school  of  Hamilton,  and 
thence  sent  to  Glasgow  college,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
lelf  by  his  diligence  and  attention.  He  was  at  first  designed 
for  the  chiirch ;  but  while  at  college  he  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion of  studying  for  the  bar.  On  leaving  college  he  became 
fifeeeptor  to  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Kames,  in  whose  family 
le  spent  two  years,  during  which  he  formed  an  intimacy 
nth  I>avid  Hume  and  other  eminent  individuals.  On  the 
Hh  of  February,  1760,  Millar  passed  advocate  (Faculty 
Record);  but  having  undertaken  at  this  early  period  of 
lis  hfc  the  cares  and  burden  of  a  family,  he  was  soon 
tbliged  to  abandon  his  prospects  at  the  bar,  and  an  oppor- 
une  Tacancy  having  occurred  in  the  chair  of  civil  law  in 
Mlwaeow  college,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  that  situation 
he  following  year(l76l).  He  now  devoted  himself  entirely 
0  the   duties  of  his  new  sphere^  and  by  his  conduct  in  it 


raised  the  class  from  a  very  low  and  languid  condition  to  Le 
the  most  popular  of  the  law  chairs  in  the  kingdom.  '  His 
manner  was  familiar  and  animated,  approaching  more  nearly 
to  gaiety  than  enthusiasm ;  and  the  facts  which  he  had  to 
state,  or  the  elementary  positions  he  had  to  lay  down,  were 
given  in  the  simple,  clear,  and  unembarrassed  diction  in 
which  a  well-bred  man  would  tell  a  story  or  deliver  an 
opinion  in  society.  All  objections  that  occurred  were  stated 
in  a  forcible,  clear,  and  lively  manner ;  and  tho  answers, 
which  were  often  thrown  into  a  kind  of  dramatic  form,  were 
delivered  with  all  the  simplicity,  vivacity,  and  easy  phrase- 
ology of  good  conversation.  His  illustrations  were  always 
familiar,  and  often  amusing;  and  while  nothing  could  be 
more  forcible  or  conclusive  than  the  reasonings  which  he 
emploved,  the  tone  and  style  in  which  they  were  delivered 
gave  them  an  easy  and  attractive  air,  and  imparted  to  a  pro- 
found and  learned  discussion  the  charms  of  an  animated  and 
interesting  conversation.*  (Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  iii.*)  But 
this  was  not  all.  It  was  also  in  no  small  degree  owing  to 
his  practice  of  examining  his  pupils,  and  prescribing  essays 
on  subjects  previously  discussed  in  his  lectures,  that  Millar 
acouired  the  high  reputation  as  a  professor  of  law  which 
still  attaches  to  his  name.  Every  day  before  he  began  his 
address  from  the  chair  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  by  exa- 
mination  of  his  pupils  whether  they  had  followed  his  rea- 
soning on  the  preceding  day ;  and  when  the  lecture  was  over 
he  remained  some  time  in  the  class-room  to  converse  with 
such  as  were  desirous  of  farther  information.  By  engaging 
with  them  in  an  easy  dialogue  he  removed  obscurities  and 
corrected  misapprehensions;  and  the  students  were  accus- 
tomed to  acknowledge  that  it  was  at  these  meetings  they 
derived  the  full  benen  t  of  the  lectures.  ( Jardine's  Outlines 
of  a  Philosophical  Education^  p.  463.)  Mr.  Millar  had  also 
the  good  fortune,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  long  having  scarce 
any  rival  chair  to  contend  with ;  for  from  the  time  of  Mr. 
Erskine's  resignation  in  1765  onwai'ds  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1786,  when  Dr.  David  Hume  was  appointed,  the  chair 
of  Scots  law  at  Edinburgh  was  filled  by  Professor  Wallace, 
who  had  too  many  employments  to  allow  of  his  attention  be- 
ing devoted  to  any.  Such  accordingly  was  the  success  which 
attended  Mr.  Millar*s  prelections,  that  his  pupils  rapidly 
increased  in  number,  and  the  professor  of  civil  law  in  the' 
Edinburgh  college,  after  seeing  his  students  proportionally 
diminished,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  practice,  which  had 
till  then  prevailed  in  his  class,  of  lecturing  in  Latin,  with 
the  hope  of  retaining  the  remainder. 

Although  most  of  his  lectures  were  attended  with  interest, 
yet  remarking  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  attention 
manifested  to  such  of  them  as  referred  to  the  progress  of 
society  and  government,  Mr.  Millar  was  induced  from  this 
circumstance  to  publish  a  short  treatise  on  the  subject. 
This  he  did  in  1771,  and  the  work  was  favourably  received^ 
Some  years  afterwards  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  in  a 
particular  manner  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  English 
government;  and  in  1787  he  published  his  *  Historical 
View  of  the  English  Government,  from  the  settlement  of 
the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.*  This  work  is  described  as  *  remarkable  for  the 
sagacity  of  its  conjectures,  the  ingenuity  of  its  explanations, 
the  boldness  of  its  discussions,  and  the  total  freedom  from 
prejudice;  but  it  is  deficient  in  accuracy  and  research,  and 
will  not  bring  conviction  to  a  mind  that  has  received  its 
first  impressions  from  the  plausible  but  delusive  representa- 
tions of  Hume.'    (Edinburgh  Review^  xxx.,  166-7.) 

Mr.  Millar  was  in  stature  about  the  middle  size;  his 
person  was  athletic,  and  his  countenance  very  animated 
and  expressive.  He  continued  in  good  health  till  about  the 
end  of  tho  year  1799.  when  ho  was  seized  with  an  inflam- 
matory complaint,  from  which  however  he  in  a  cerUiin  de- 
gree recovered ;  but  having  about  a  year  and  a  half  after 
exposed  himself  to  cold,  he  was  seized  with  a  pleurisy,  of 
which  he  died  30th  May,  1801. 

MILLE'NNIUM,  a  Latin  word  meaning  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  is  applied  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to  the 
period  during  which  it  is  predicted  in  Scripture  that  the 
Church  will  be  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  pi-osperity,  and 
which  is  to  be  preceded  by  the  overthrow  of  her  enemies, 
accompanied  at  its  commencement  by  the  first  resurrection,  or 
the  resurrection  of  Uie  saints,  and  followed  by  the  destruction 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  general  judgment    (Rev,  xx). 

*  The  eUbonta  trtlole  of  whidi  Uie  abofre  quotation  is  a  put  lut  for  iC« 
reputed  author  Fconcis  Jeffirvy,  wUo  U  tuppoMd  to  «h«ve  Imvo  a  pupil  of  Prth 
-        MlUat^ 
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Limoofoiix  (following  Tilestiu)  calls  it  Krusensterna.  The 
speeiet  are  recent  in  the  seas  of  Kamtchatka  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

Example,  Frondipora  reticulata.  (Blainv.,  pi.  69,  f.  1.) 

lAchenopora. — Animalt  unknown;  cells  rather  large, 
pohform  or  subtubular,  subpolygonal,  accumulated  and 
scattered  oo  the  interior  sur&ce  of  a  fixed  orbicular,  oupu- 
liibra  polTparium,  which  is  ouite  smooth  externally. 

A  grans  of  Defirance,  including  one  recent  and  three 
fossil  species  from  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  strata. 

Example,  Lichenopora  turbinata.     (Blainv.,  pi.  68,  f,  4.) 

TheonmM, — AmmaU  unknown;  cells  rather  large  and 
deep,  subpolygonal,  accumulated  irregularly,  prominent  on 
the  tumia  or  angulated  face  of  the  polyparium,  which  is 
Axed,  irregularly  lobed,  and  more  or  less  lacunose  between 
the  socumulations  of  pores» 

Example,  Theonea  clathrata  (Lamouroux,  pi.  80,  f.  17), 
from  the  oolite  of  Caen. 

jtmndesia, — dnimali  unknown;  cells  subpolygonal, 
imslU  porifbrm,  irregularly  disposed,  occupying  the  upper 
and  external  edge  of  sinuous  ridges,  smooth  on  one  side, 
plaited  on  the  other;  polyparium  globular  or  hemisphe- 
rical, diverging  from  the  base  to  the  circurafereuce. 

A  genus  of  Lamouroux,  from  the  oolite  of  Caen. 

Example,  A.  dianthos.     (Blainv.,  pi.  59,  f  2.) 

TerebellaricL — AninuUs  unknown ;  cells  small,  oval,  sub- 
trigonal,  quineuncially  arranged  on  the  surface  of  the  poly- 
pafTunt,  which  is  composed  of  short  conical  apparently 
twisted  branches. 

This  beautiful  coral,  thus  characterised,  is  found  in  the 
oolite  of  Caen,  and,  it  is  believed,  also  abundantly  near 
fiatb.  Perhaps  only  one  species  is  known,  whieh  Lamou- 
roux divides  into  two. 

Example^  Terebollaria  ramosissima.  (Lamour.,  pi.  82,' 
f.  1. 0.) 


Tacbellmrki  rainMi«sim&. 

PelagicL — Animals  unknown ;  cells  subpolygonal,  close* 
irregul*!'*  occupying  the  convex  edge  of  numerous  vertical 
ridges,  disposea  in  a  radiating  form,  and  either  simple  or 
dichotomous,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  coral ;  polyparium 
free,  fungiform,  excavated  and  lamelliferous  above,  convex, 
peduneulat^,  and  circularly  wrinkled  below. 

Exam^e,  Pelagia  dypeaU.  (Lamour.,  pi.  79,  f.  5,  6,  7.) 
From  the  oolite  of  Caen. 

Polytremcu^Animals  unknown;  cells  poriform,  poly- 
gonal, irregular,  unequal,  numerous,  occupying  the  knotty 
branches  of  a  small  fixed  polyparium. 

A  genus  of  Risso. 

Example,  Polytrema  miniaceum.  (Blainv.,  pi.  69,  f.  4.) 

§  2.  Cells  rounded,  poriform. 

Orbitoliies.'- Animals  unknown  ;  polyparium  a  regular, 
orbicular,  discoid,  cellular,  cretaceous  mass ;  cells  in  two 
layers,  sometimes  apparent  externally,  and  especially  at  the 
margin,  which  is  thickened. 

A  genus  of  Lamarck,  apparently  founded  upon  an  inter- 
nal coral.  One  recent  European  species,  and  several  fossils 
from  the  chalk  and  tertiaries  of  Europe,  are  mentioned. 

Example,  Orbitolites  complanata.  (Blainv.,  pi.  72,  fig.  2.) 

Marginopora. — Animals  unknown;  cells  poriform,  ex- 
cessively small,  round,  close,  situated  in  the  narrow  tortuous 
folds  of  the  circumference  of  the  polyjyariumt  which  is  free, 
irregular,  discoid,  thickened  at  the  margin,  and  concentri- 
cally striated  on  both  surfaces. 

(Probably  an  internal  coralline  plate.) 

Example,  Marginopora  vertebralis.    (Blainv.,  pi,  69,  f.  6.) 

StromataporcL — Animals  unknown;  polyparium  hemi- 
pherieal  or  subglobose,  formed  of  alternately  solid  and 
porous  adherent  superposed  lavers. 

The  character  is  tfom  Goldfuss,  the  author  of  the  genus. 
Jhe  cells  are  very  small,  the  external  surface  concentrically 
Wri2ik]ed«     The  species  are  fossil  in  the  'Transition 'lime- 


stone, &c.  of  the  Ei/bl,  Silnria,  Dudley,  8^c.  Mr.  Lonsdale 
has  described  a  new  species  similar  to  a  Nummulite  in 
figure. 

Example,  Stromatopora  concentrica.     (Gk>ldfti88»  •Petri' 
facta  Europtt,'  tab.  8.) 


stromatopora  oonoMitrica. 
•,  inrfkee  reduced ;  h,  Tertioal  lection  reduced ;  c»  portion  highly  magnifled. 

Ceriopora. — Animals  unknown;  cells  poriform,  round, 
close,  irregularly  distributed  in  concentric  layers ;  polypa- 
rium polymorphous,  often  globular  or  lamellar. 

This  genus  was  established  by  Goldfuss,  but  is  curtailed 
by  a  stricter  definition,  by  Blainville,  to  suit  fossils  which 
appear  in  the  chalk  of  Maestricht  and  the  'Transition' 
rocks  of  Bamberg. 

Example,  Oriopora  micropora.     (Goldfuss,  t  10,  f.  4.) 

Chrysaora, — Animals  unknown ;  cells  periform,  very  fine, 
with  a  round  opening,  accumulated  on  the  intervals  of 
ridges,  which  anastomose  on  the  surface  of  the  fixed  irre- 
gularly ramose  polyparium, 

A  genus  of  Lamouroux,  to  which  Blainville  refers  many 
of  the  Ceriopom  of  Groldfuss,  which  belong  to  the  oolitic 
formations. 

Example,  Chrysaora  spinosa.    (Lamour.,  pi.  81,  f.  6.) 

Tilesia. — Animals  unknown ;  the  polyparium  formed  of 
tortuous,  verrucose,  cylindrical  branches ;  cells  small,  accu- 
mulated in  irregular  p«tches  which  project  above  the  gene- 
ral surface,  and  are  separated  by  smooth  intervals. 

Example,  Tilesia  distorta.  (lamour.,  pi.  74,  f.  5,6.)  From 
the  oolite  of  Caen. 

Spinopora.—Animals  unknown;  polyparium  adherent 
by  a  concave  concentrically  striated  face  below ;  above  reti- 
culated, tuberculated,  and  bearing  between  the  tubercles 
poriform  cells. 

Fossil  from  the  chalk.    Three  species. 

Example,  Spinopora  mitra.    (Blainv.,  pi.  70,  f.  3.) 

Disticnopora.— Animals  unknown;  ceUs  of  two  kinds, 
some  stelliform,  scattered,  superficial,  shallow ;  the  others 
poriform,  deep,  unequal,  formmg  three  lateral  rows  on  each 
side  of  the  branches  of  an  arborescent  polyparium  ;  these 
branches  are  compressed,  obtuse,  subdexuous,  and  tubuloM 
within. 
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This  Lamarckian  genus  contains  tbe  Millepora*  violacea 
of  Linnieus.    (Blainv^  pi.  55,  f.  2.) 

Heteroporcu^AnimalM  unknown  ;  eelU  round,  poriform, 
complete^  immersed,  of  two  sorts;  some,  larger  than  the 
others,  are  regularly  dispersed  on  tbe  whole  surface  of  the 
polypariunh  which  is  fixed,  lobed,  or  branched,  and  formed 
of  superposed  laminsD. 

A  genus  of  Blainville,  formed  to  include  certain  Cerio- 
porsD  of  Goldfuss  which  have  two  sorts  of  pores. 

Example,  Ueteropora  cryptopora.    (Goldfuss,  t.  10,  f.  3.) 


Heleropora  eryplopora. 
d.  h,  two  tiMclinen* ;  c.  porea  nuixniflcd. 

Fossil  from  the  chalk  of  Maastricht 
Mr.  Lonsdale  mentions  one  from  tbe  Silurian  Rocks. 
(Murchison*s  Silurian  System,  p.  880.) 

§  3.  Cells  round,  and  more  or  less  tubular  and  prominent 

PusttUofMra, — Animals  unknown;  cells  rather  promi- 
nent, pustulose  or  mammellated,  distant,  with  round  open- 
ings ;  polypariwn  formed  of  superposed  lamins,  cylindrical, 
digitiform,  or  a  little  branched,  fixed. 

The  few  fossils  which  have  these  characters  are  separated 
from  the  Cerioporco  of  Goldfuss  by  Blainville.  They  are 
from  the  chalk  and  oolite. 

Example,  Pustulopora  madreporacea.  (Goldfuss,  pi.  1 0, 
f.  12.) 

Homera.^ Animals  unknown ;  cells  with  a  circular  open- 
ing, prominent  detached,  dispersed  almost  quincuncially 
on  the  inner  face  of  the  bijinches  of  a  fra^1le  ramuloso 
polyparium,  which  is  fistuluse  and  furrowed  on  the  non- 
poly  piferous  face. 

A  genus  of  Laroouroux,  formed  from  Retepora  of  La- 
marck. It  includes  several  living  species,  from  the  seas  of 
Europe  aud  Australasia,  and  more  fossils,  chiefly  from  the 
tertiary  strata,  but  Mr.  Lonsdale  notices  one  from  the 
Dudley  limestone. 

Example,  Hornera  frondiculata.  (Lamour.,  t.  74, 1 7, 8, 9.) 


Ilunera  froDdienkia. 

•.aalnralilae:  h»  e,  fh>gmcnf  of  Uw  npper  md  lowtr  Mm,  nunnHIM. 

idmonea.'-' Animals  unknown;  cells  prominent,  sub- 
conical,  distinct,  with  a  circular  opening,  arranged  in  half 
rings  or  short  cross-lines,  on  two-thirds  of  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  branches  of  the  polypariwn^  which  is  not 
porous,  but  slightly  channelled  on  the  non-cell ulifeious 
face ;  the  branches  are  divergent  and  triquetral. 

One  living  species  belongs  to  this  genus  of  Lamouroux, 
and  several  fossils  from  the  oolite  of  Caen,  and  chalk  and 
tertiarics  of  Maastricht  and  Paris.  Goldfuss  has  included 
two  of  them  among  ReteporsD. 

Example,  Idmonea  triquetra.  (Lamour.,  pi.  79.)  From  the 
oolite  of  Caen. 

Cricapora^-^Animals  unknown;  cells  tubular,  rather 
prominent,  with  a  circular  opening,  arranged  in  rings  trans- 
versely or  obliquely  on  the  surface  of  a  fragile  polyparium, 
which  branches  into  cylindrical  parts  obtuse  at  the  ex- 
tremity. 

This  genus  was  named  Spiropora  by  Lamouroux,  but  it 
M  only  rarely  that  the  cells  Uke  anything  approaching  to 


a  spiral  arrangement  Tbe  coral  u  aheolair  IbtMifli  lis 
mass.  Some  of  the  most  characteristic  ■peciei  afe  twiili 
from  Caen.  C  Faujasii  is  firom  the  chalk  or  Maastriebt  aa4 
Blainville  joins  to  the  group  two  recent  spaeic 
annulata  and  S.  nuda  (Lamarck).  Ehreobcrg 
group  Myriasoon,  and  Wiegmann  Truncakfia. 

MILLER,  SIR  THOMAS,  Banmec,  Kcood  tM  ^f 
Mr.  William  Miller,  writer  to  the  signet  vaa  adon^v  i 
advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar  in  Febniary,  I74t.  in  v.* 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  1748  he  was  eoiiiUtaie< 
steward  (or  sheriff)  of  Ku'keadbright  and  the  aame  vcar 
elected  joint  principal  clerk  of  the  city  of  Glisguw.  Tbe« 
offices  he  resigned  m  1 755,  being  then  appointi^  aulkiaai  t- 
the  excise  in  Scotland.  In  March,  1759,  be  vaa  OMi* 
king's  solicitor-general:  in  April  of  next  year,  ba  wa* 
advanced  to  be  lord  advocate,  soon  after  whieb  ba  «m 
returned  to  parliament  In  November,  1 762.  ba  waa  cbaisa 
rector  of  Glasgow  college.  He  continued  in  tbe  paai  «< 
lord  advocate  till  April,  1766,  when  ba  waa  imisai  la  tbv 
bench  of  the  court  of  session,  and  succeeded  Sir  Gilbvft 
Elliot  lord  justice  clerk,  deceased ;  on  which  oeeaaos  te 
took  his  seat  by  desire  of  the  court  on  the  right  band  A 
the  lord  president ;  and  thence,  on  Dundas*s  death,  ba  va*. 
in  January,  1788,  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  tba  aaaat  e/ 
Session,  being  ihe  first  lord  justice  clerk  so  proasaitii  The 
following  month  he  was  created  a  baronet  Hadia4  trii 
September,  1 789,  leaving  the  present  Sir  Wdham  MiUrr. 
a  judge  in  the  court  of  session  by  the  titolar  dai^oataB  of 
Lord  Glehlee,  and  other  children. 

It  is  to  this  distinguished  person  that  tba  poeC  Bans 
alludes  in  these  lines  of  his  *  Vision  :*-» 

'  Through  maav  m.  wild  roaaolfe  gio«»« 
Near  many  a  hermit-flucM  eov*. 
FU  hamiU  Ibr  fhaaibhip  or  Cor  few. 

In  maaiof  maui. 
An  afed  judge  I  mw  him  nrre. 

DiapMuU^  good.* 

MILLER,  JOHN  MARTIN,  bom  at  Ulm  (vbeta  V» 
father  was  preacher  in  the  cathedral  atid  profasor  vf 
Oriental  languages),  December  2,  1760,  was  a  BavcL<, 
whose  productions  made  a  great  sensation  in  Gcrmmaj  ^ 
the  last  century.  At  Gottingen,  where  he  wcac  to  at«^ 
theology,  in  1770,  he  became  acquainted  with  VoBa»  U<4:«. 
Burger,  the  two  Stollbergs,  and  other  eminent  litccary  cka- 
racters  of  the  time,  aud  afterwards  with  Klopstock,  vbao 
he  accompanied  on  his  return  to  Hamburg.  After  lakuc 
orders,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  catbedfal  a#  km 
native  town  in  1783,  and  in  1797  profbsaorof  lhuiiin,j  tt 
the  Gvmnasium.  In  1810  the  kmg  of  Wirtambev^  U- 
stowed  the  deanery  of  Ulm  on  him :  bat  be  did  aac  bva  :9 
enjov  it  many  years,  for  he  died  on  the  21st  Joaa,  1614. 

Although  now  almost  fbrgotten,  his  romaaoe  af  '  S^r^ 
wart'  (first  published  in  2  vols.,  ) 776,  shortly  _ 
greatly  enlarged,  and  in  many  parte  ra-writtao> 
nishing  success.     It  called  forth  a  host  of  iaaitalocK  mmi 
had  also  the  distinction  of  being  parodied.    It  vaa  iian%- 
Uted  into  French,  Polish,  Dutch,  Daaisb.  aad  Itebas. 
Like  his  *  Siegwart,'  his  *Kari  Ton  Burgbaia  '  msA 
novels  have  little  action  or  interest  of  stciy,  boi  i 
tinguished   by    pure  morality   and   an   aai      ~ 

exaggerated  sensibility.     This  exoesa  of  smsilaliti 

sentiment,  which  however  was  merely  carieataiaA  ^  hm 

{)rofessed  imitators,  qualified  him  well  lor  aa  ' 
yric  poet;  and  liis  productions  of  that  class  ^  _ 
guished  by  the  tenderness  and  religious  feeling  wbicb 
breathe.  His  sermons  are  likewise  oompoattiooa  of  t  • 
ordinary  merit,  attractive  in  style,  eloouent,  and  ioipia^.* .-. 
In  his  personal  character  he  is  said  to  have  been  rat^*; 
cold  and  reserved,  and  therefore  disappointed  maoy  wW  ci- 
pected  to  find  in  the  author  of  *  Siegwart  *  an  inif^ 
enthusiast.  His  romances  may  be  forgotten,  bat  bia  i 
never  can. 

MILLES,  JEREMIAH,  dean  of  Exeter,  waa  tbe  i 
Jeremiah  Milles,  and  nephew  to  Dr.  Thomas  Millc%  1 
of  Waterford  and  Lismore.     Bishop  Millea  leA  bis  1 
to  bis  nenhcw  Jeremiah,  who  was  oom  in  1 71<  ■^  ^^ 
cated  at  Eton.    He  afterwards  went  to  Gorpua  Cbnaa*  C 
lege,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A*  in  ir* 
and  that  of  D.D.  in  1747.    His  uncle  eoUated  Kiie  u  ~i 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Waterihrd.  and  presented  b.? 
to  a  living  near  that  city,  which  he  held  bat  a 
choosine  to  reside  in  England.    Upon  his  retam 
ried  Edith,  the  daughter  of  archbishop  Potter,    -^.nra-^ 
whoM  means  he  obtained  tbe  anitad  ractoriea  of  8k  K4fli^ 
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tbe  Kins  and  St  Nicholas  Aeon,  in  Lombard  Street,  with 
that  of  Merstham,  in  Surrey,  and  tbe  sinecure  rectory  of 
West  Terrinr,  in  Sussex.  In  1 762  Dr.  Milles  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  deanery  of  Exeter,  on  tbe  advancement  of  Dr. 
Charles  Lyttelton  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  whom  he  also 
succeeded  as  president  of  tbe  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
1769.  In  tbe  '  Arcbeeologia  *  are  several  communications 
by  him ;  particularly  one  entitled  '  Observations  on  tbe 
Wardrobe  Account  of  tbe  Year  1483,  wherein  are  contained 
the  Deliveries  made  for  tbe  Coronation  of  King  Richard  tbe 
Third,  and  some  other  Particulars  relating  to  that  Monarch ;' 
and  another  {ArchtmA.^  vol.  iv.,  p.  331-346),  in  which  he 
joined  the  abb6  Barth61emy  in  denying  tbe  genuineness  of 
the  Apamsean  medal.  Mr.  Gough  inrorms  us  that,  while 
dean  of  Exeter,  he  formed  a  lar(;e  collection  of  materials  for 
tbe '  History  of  Devonshire.*  His  most  unsuccessful  literary 
attempt  was  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of  Rowley's  Poems, 
in  an  edition  which  he  printed,  in  4to^  in  1782.  Tbe  dean 
died  February  13,  1784. 

(Nichols's  Literary  Anecdote9,*\o\,  iv.,  pp.  471,  472; 
Ckudmers's  Biogr.  Diet,  vol.  xxii.,  pp.  168, 169.) 

HILLBT,  a  plant  which  botanists  class  among  the 
grasses,  though,  in  some  species  and  in  favourable  situa- 
tions, it  attains  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet.  (6urckbardt*s 
Travels  in  Nutria^  p.  280.)  Tbe  stalk  of  all  the  species  of 
millet  resembles  a  jointed  reed,  having  at  every  joint  a  long 
broad  leaf,  which  embraces  the  stalk  with  its  base.  The 
pUnts  are  all  annuals,  and  grow  quickly,  yielding  an  abun- 
dance of  small  grains  which  are  set  round  a  compact  spike  at 
tbe  top  of  the  stalk.  The  stalk  itself  is  filled  with  a  saccha- 
rine juice. 

MiUet  thrives  best  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  if  suffi' 
ctent  space  is  allowed  between  tbe  plants  to  weed  and  hoe 
them  during  their  early  growth,  they  will  afterwards  over- 
top and  smother  all  weeds,  and  yidd  an  abundant  return 
with  little  labour  and  without  much  manure.  Tbe  seeds 
however  require  a  climate  warmer  and  drier  than  that  of 
England  to  ripen  properly.  Millet  b  cultivated  largelv  in 
tbe  southern  parts  of  Europe— in  Spain,  Italy,  tbe  south  of 
France,  Switrerland,  and  Southern  Germany;  but  it  is 
mwn  most  extensively  in  tbe  East  Indies,  China,  Arabia, 
Syria*  Egypt,  and  Nubia.  It  has  also  been  introduced  into 
tbe  West  Indies,  where  it  is  called  Guinea  com^  and  is  used 
as  food  for  the  negroes. 

In  the  East  millet  is  used  as  food  fbr  men ;  but  in  Europe, 
though  it  iB  sometimes  made  into  loaves  and  cakes,  and 
fk^uently  into  puddings,  it  is  mostly  used  for  feeding 
poultry  and  domestic  animals.  Tbe  leaves  and  panicles 
are  given,  both  green  and  dried,  as  fodder  to  cattle. 

l&let  has  been  described  by  botanists  under  the  ^neric 
terms  Holcus  and  Sorghum,  The  most  general  species,  tbe 
common  Indian  miJUei  (Holcus  Sorghum,  Linn.),  known  in 
Nubia  by  the  name  of  Durra,  is  described  under  Sorghum 
ruLGAJtv.  We  briefly  notice  the  most  important  of  tbe 
other  species : — 

Black  millet  (Holeus  niger,  Arduino)  is  one  of  tbe  largest 
species.  Gaffre  millet  {I&lcus  Cafer,  Arduino)  is  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Yellow-seeded  millet  {Holcus 
^accharatus,  Linn.)  is  a  native  of  tbe  East  Indies.  Two- 
coloured  millet  {Holcus  bicolor,  Linn.)  is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  Persia.  Drooping  millet  (Sorghum  cemimm)  is  culti- 
vated in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  various  parts  of  the  Levant. 

MILLIN,  AUDIN  LOUIS,  born  in  1758,  was  an  emi- 
nent French  antiquary,  who  succeeded  Bartb61emy  as 
keeper  of  the  antiquities  and  medals  in  tbe  Royal  Library 
at  Paris.  His'Dictionnaire  des  Beaux  Arts,'  *  EHctionnaire 
de  la  Fable,*  *Monumens  Antiques,*  and  *  Galdrie  Mytbolo- 
gique,*  are  all  useful  contributions  towards  arcbsoology  and 
the  fine  arts.  Besides  these  works,  bis  'Magasin  Ency- 
dopMique,*  which  be  carried  on  for  twenty  years  without 
seeking  any  profit  from  it,  was  a  highly  valuable  literary 
journal,  ana  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  repository  containing 
much  important  information.  To  tbe  above  may  be  added 
bis  •  Voyage  dans  les  D^art6mens  du  Midi  de  la  France,' 
•  Voyage  dans  la  Savoie,^  and  •  Voyage  dans  le  Milanais.' 
These  works  possess  a  permanent  interest  on  account  of  tbe 
liiatoncal  and  antiquarian  matter  which  they  contain.  He 
died  August  I4tb,  1818. 

MILLION.    [Numeration.] 

MILLSTONE-GRIT  is  tbe  title  of  a  remarkable  group 
of  strata  which  belong  tp  the  carboniferous  system  and  se- 
parate the  coal  formation  from  tbe  mountain  limestone.    It 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  many  instances  of  *  transi- 
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tion '  on  a  large  scale,  which  reveal  to  the  geologist  local 
changes  of  level  and  position  of  tbe  antient  lands,  whereby 
new  currents  were  occasioned  in  tbe  sea.  and  new  depositions 

I>roduced  in  its  bed.  Instead  of  tbe  deposits  of  mountain 
imestone  generated  by  processes  almost  purely  marine,  we 

have  in  tbe  millstone-grit  group  evidence  of  streams  from 
the  interior  of  elevated  lands  and  periodical  currents  which 
spread  pbbles,  sand,  and  clay,  with  land-plants,  over  sur- 
faces wbere,  previously,  corals  and  shells  were  accumulated 
in  tbe  quiet  sea.  Tbe  character  of  this  group  varies  according 
to  a  certain  law  of  development,  in  passing  from  the  south 
to  the  north  of  England.  It  is  of  little  importance  in  the 
south-west  of  England,  South  Wales,  or  any  of  tbe  midland 
coal-fields,  but  in  Derbyshire  it  ac<iuires  great  thickness,  and 
appears  in  some  of  tbe  most  striking  scenes  of  that  romantic 
county.  Here  it  is  a  series  of  thick  arenaceous  rocks,  al- 
ternating with  shales  and  flagstones  below  the  coal  and 
above  tbe  limestone.  Perhaps  no  more  remarkable  feature 
in  English  geolo^  can  be  noticed  than  the  bold  crags  of 
millstone-g;rit  which  are  crossed  as  tbe  traveller  proceeds 
from  tbe  coal  of  Sheffield  to  tbe  limestone  of  Castleton. 

Farther  to  tbe  north,  between  tbe  deep  limestone  dales  of 
Yorkshire,  tbe  millstone-grit  rocks  appear  on  tbe  summit 
of  Ingleborougb,  Penygbent,  and  Whamside,  mixed  with 
shales,  limestones,  ironstones,  and  beds  of  coal.  At  least 
three  distinct  bands  of  coarse  pebbly  millstone-grit  here 
occur,  though  not  in  one  bill,  and  a  similar  character  be- 
longs to  tbe  series  in  Durham  and  Northumberland.  Through 
aH  the  extreme  north  of  England  indeed  the  millstone-grit 
^up  passes  by  its  coal,  ironstone,  &c  to  tbe  coal  forma- 
tion above,  and  by  its  limestones  and  peculiar  shales  to  the 
mountain  limestone  below,  by  so  easy  a  gradation  that  tbe 
whole  appears  one  vast  series  of  associated  deposits. 

Tbe  rock  from  which  the  group  is  named,  tbe  millstone- 
grit,  is  a  very  coarse-grained  quartzose  sandstone,  with  layers 
of  pebbles,  often  defining  tbe  upper  or  under  surfiaices  of 
beos,  and  sometimes  (as  near  Keigbley)  containing  remarka- 
ble masses  of  laminated  mica,  which  is  not  common  in  tbe 
substance  of  tbe  stone.  The  most  coarse  and  q  uartzose  parts 
of  the  stone  have  a  vague  resemblance  to  unmicaceous  gra- 
nites (asthatof  Ravenglass),  and  this  is  strengthened  by  tbe 
occasional  abundance  of  felspar,  in  large  masses  crystallized 
within,  but  fragmented  or  worn  to  a  pebbly  aspect  exter- 
nally. This  discloses  probably  tbe  true  history  of  the  rook. 
It  is  a  re-agffregated  mass  of  tbe  disintegrated  materials  of 
granite ;  and  as  almost  every  sandstone  of  tbe  coal  districts 
IS  liable  to  assume  locally  the  coarseness  of  grain  of  tbe 
millstone-grit,  and  all  appear  to  contain  felspar  grains  and 
fragments  (ofren  decomposed  to  porcelain  clay),  the  impor- 
tance of  a  study  of  tbe  millstone-grit  becomes  evident.  Tbe 
organic  remains  are  a  mixture  of  those  belonging  to  the 
coal  formation  (nlants)  and  those  of  the  subjacent  limestone 
(conchifera,  mollusca). 

MILNER,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leeds,  on  tbe  2nd  of  January,  1744.  He  was  sent 
to  tbe  grammar-school  at  Leeds,  wbere,  by  his  industry 
and  talents,  among  which  a  memory  of  most  extraordinary 
power  was  conspicuous,  be  gained  tbe  warm  regard  of  bis 
instructor,  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  who  resolved  to  have  him 
sent  to  college.  This  plan  was  nearly  frustrated  by  tbe 
death  of  Milner's  father  in  very  narrow  circumstances;  but 
by  the  assistance  of  some  gentlemen  in  Leeds,  whose  chil- 
dren Miluer  had  lately  engaged  in  teaching,  and  by  the 
ofifer  of  the  office  of  chapel-clerk  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, be  was  enabled  to  enter  that  hall  at  tbe  age  of 
eighteen.  In  the  year  1766  be  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and 
gained  the  chancellor's  second  gold  medal  for  classical 
knowledge.  He  now  became  assistant  in  the  school,  and 
afterwards  tbe  curate  of  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Thorp 
Arch,  near  Tadcaster.  Here  he  proceeded  in  tbe  composi- 
tion of  an  epic  poem,  entitled  '  Davideis,'  which  he  had 
commenced  at  Cambridge,  and  which  he  afterwards  finished 
at  Hull.  It  was  submitted  to  Dr.  (afterwards  bishop)  Hurd, 
who  highly  complimented  tbe  author  on  tbe  talent  it  dis- 
played, but  advised  him  to  defer  its  publication.  Not  long 
after  he  had  obtained  deacon's  orders,  Milner  was  elected 
head-master  of  the  grammar-school,  and  afternoon-lecturer 
of  the  principal  church  of  Hull.  The  school  increased  under 
bis  care.  He  not  only  introduced  his  younger  brother  to 
those  literary  pursuits  in  which  be  was  afterwards  distin- 
guished [MiLNBR,IsAAcl  but  be  also  took  his  mother  and 
two  orphan  children  of  bis  elder  brother  to  live  with  him. 
About  the  year  1770  he  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the 
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evangelical  party  in  the  church  of  Ei^kntL  This  change 
in  hit  religious  views  brought  upon  turn  neglect,  and  in 
some  cases  open  oppoiution  from  many  amonz  the  upper 
classes  who  had  onoe  been  his  admirers  and  friends ;  but 
his  church  was  soon  crowded  with  others,  chiefly  from  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  in  whose  sentiments  and  manners 
his  preaching  produced  a  striking  change ;  and  at  length  he 
not  only  recovered  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- townsmen,  but 
lived  to  see  his  own  religious  sentiments  become  so  popular 
in  the  town  that  many  of  the  pulpits  of  the  churches  were 
filled  by  his  friends  and  pupils,  and  he  himself  was  chosen 
vicar  of  Hull  by  the  mayor  and  corporation.  His  election 
took  place  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  16th  of  November,  1797,  in  the  54th  year  of 
iiis  age.  For  seventeen  years  before  his  death  he  had  been 
vicar  of  North  Ferriby,  near  Hull.  A  monument,  executed 
by  Bacon,  was  erectea  to  his  memory  in  the  high  church  of 
Hull  by  several  gentlemen  who  had  been  his  pupils. 

The  excellencies  of  Mr.  Milncr's  personal  cnaracler  were 
of  the  highest  order.  He  was  deeply  pious,  upright  in  all 
his  conduct,  singularly  open  and  siucere,  and  kind,  cheer- 
ful, and  amusing  in  social  life.  In  his  political  principles 
he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  established  order  of  things 
in  church  and  state. 

The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the  *  History 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,'  wliich  was  commenced  by  him- 
self and  completed  by  his  brother,  the  dean  of  Carlisle, 
and  which  extends  from  the  rise  of  Christianity  to  the 
Reformation.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in 
5  vols.  8vo.,  1794  to  1812,  and  a  second  edition  in  1810. 
It  has  been  more  than  once  reprinted.  The  plan  of  the 
history  is  thus  stated  in  the  author's  Introduction:  after 
stating  that  hi  all  ages  of  the  church  there  have  existed 

*  men  who  have  been  real,  not  merely  nominal  Christians,' 
he  proceeds: — 'It  is  the  history  of  these  men  which  I 
propose  to  write.  It  b  of  no  consecnience  with  respect  to 
my  plan,  nor  of  much  importance,  I  believe,  in  its  own 
nature,  to  what  external  church  they  belonged.  I  intend 
not  to  enter  with  any  nicety  into  an  account  of  their  rites 
and  ceremonies,  or  forms  of  church-government,  much  less 
into  their  secular  history.  Even  reiigiom  controvenies 
shall  be  omitted,  except  those  which  seem  to  bear  a  relation 
to  the  essence  of  Christ's  religion,  and  of  which  the  history 
of  his  real  church  requires  some  account.  Let  not  the 
reader  expect  that  the  actions  of  j^reat  men  (great  in  a 
secular  view,  I  mean)  will  be  exhibited  to  his  notice.  No- 
thing but  what  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  Christ's  kingdom 
shall  be  admitted :  genuine  piety  is  the  only  thing  which  I 
intend  to  celebrate.  It  is  manifest  that  on  this  plan  no 
complete  church  history  can  be  written.  Such  a  work 
ought  assuredly  to  rcconl  the  reli^ous  opinions  and  prac- 
tices which  have  at  any  time  prevailed  among  any  of  those 
wlio  profess  the  Christian  faitn ;  leaving  the  reader  to  con- 
clude, from  these  materials,  which  parties  have  been  right 
and  which  wrong.  But  on  Milner*s  plan  we  have  avowedly 
the  history  of  only  one  class  of  opinions,  and  the  choice  of 
this  class  is  determined  solely  by  their  agreement  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  author.  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
temptation  to  do  violence  to  facts,  to  which  an  author  is 
exposed  who  is  determined  to  trace  the  existence  of  certain 
principles  in  all  ages  of  the  church  (a  temptation  from 
which  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  Milner  has  escaped)*  it  is 
clear  that,  writing  on  this  plan,  two  ecclesiastical  historians 
of  oppobile  creeds  would  produce  works  containing  very 
different  sets  of  facts,  but  each  professing  to  be  a  *  History 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.'  Though,  for  these  reasons,  Mil- 
ntr's  work  cannot  be  called  a  complete  church  history,  its 
>alue  as  a  contribution  to  church  history  is  very  great.  It 
is  written  in  that  spirit  of  piety,  and  of  deep  interest  in 
what  the  author  believes  to  be  true  religion,  which  is  not 
always  found  in  our  celebrated  church  historians ;  and  for 
the  very  reasons  which  prevent  its  being  complete,  it  con- 
iain'4  many  important  fkcts  wliich  had  previously  been  little 
attended  to.  It  surpasses  most  other  church  histories  in 
the  use  made  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  though  the 
reverence  which  the  author  professes  for  those  venerable 
mon  has  led  him  to  trust  them  too  much. 

The  other  works  of  Mr.  Milher  are,— 1, « Gibbon's  account 
of  Christianity  considered;  together  with  some  Strictures 
«m   Hume's  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion.'    2, 

•  Some  Pa^vsages  in  the  Life  of.William  Howard.*  3.  •  Essays 
on  iho  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  4.  •  Tracts  and  Essays. 
llieological  and  Historical.'    5,  'Practical  Sermons;  with 


an  Account  of  hit  lifob  by  the  DnoctfCbriiiK'STak.  ▲ 
complete  colleotion  of  hia  worka  was  editod  by  iW  dam  «C 
Carlulc,  8  voU^  1810. 

MILNER.  ISAAC,  dean  of  O^itle,  tad  bmWc  tT  tU 
preceding,  was  bom  in  17S1.  At  the  age  of  tin  W  banft 
to  accompany  bis  brother  to  the  grammar-^ehool  at  LcA; 
but  at  his  father's  death  his  studioa  wer«  intemipttd.  «U 
he  was  employed  in  learning  the  voolloa  maanniclafj  it 
Leeds.  When  Joseph  Milner  was  appointed  bMd  mailT 
of  the  prammar-aohool  at  Hull,  he  releaaoi  bia  kroibcr 
from  his  engagements  at  Leoda,  and  took  him  undar  kM 
own  tuition,  employing  him  as  his  aa&iatant  in  ^^^h'^g, 
the  younger  boys.  Jn  his  life  of  his  biother  thtt  d«ux 
expresses  bis  sense  of  this  act  of  kindneta  wUh  an  mMm 
tionate  warmth  which  shows  the  attachment  thai  csHtM 
between  the  brothers,  and  is  eaually  creditable  |o  the  fittUng^ 
of  both.  In  1770  Isaac  Milner  entered  Queen's  r»llrf, 
Cambridge,  where  be  took  his  degree  of  BJL  tn  1774.  ami 
was  Senior  Wrangler.  In  1775  be  was  elected  FeOa«  of 
Queen's  College,  and  in  1783  Jacksonian  Pralesiur  «f 
Experimental  JPhilosophv ;  in  1 788  be  took  hk  d<fw  dT 
D.U.,  and  was  elected  Master  of  Queen's  College ;  a»4  in 
1798  he  was  appointed  Lucasian  Profeasor  of  MAtbeiDatiflk 
In  1791  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Carlisle.  H«  vas  twn 
Vice-chancellor,  m  1792  and  1809.  At  Gunbriii^  be 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  the  late  Mr.  Wafa«fae«k  by 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  lor.  Pitt ;  and  ta  oompaey  viak 
those  eminent  men  he  made  a  tour  on  the  Continent  mbevt 
the  year  1 787.  He  died  at  the  houae  of  Mr.  WUboiam,  aS 
Kensington  Gore,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1820, 

Dean  Milner  was  possessed  of  very  exteoiife  aod  lew- 
rate  learning,  which  he  alwaya  had  at  his  cooniMnd.  B* 
had  great  talents  for  conversation,  and  a  d'lrnifted  aw* 
plicity  of  manner.  His  religious  and  political  pnncifke 
asreed  pretty  closely  with  his  brother  s.  He  wrote  tW 
following  works,  besides  several  scientidc  pepecs  in  ike 
'  Philosophical  Transactions,'  and  the  continuation  9i  ke 
brother's  'Church  Bistorv:*  — ' Animadversipns  on  Dr. 
Haweia's  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ;' '  Strictsm  un 
some  of  the  Publications  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  MarUi,  in- 
tended as  a  Reply  to  some  of  his  Directions  acatast  tlie 
Bible  Society.'  The  following  were  published  after  liu 
death :— *  Sermons,'  2  vols, ;  •  Essay  on  Human  libety/ 

('Memoir  of  Dean  Milner,'  in  the  CAm/ton  Ofrssfwr  Lr 
May,  1820.  VoL  xix.,  p.  289.) 

MILO',  MELOS,  one  of  the  larger  Cydades  is  tW 
iEgean  sea,  about  70  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Cralet.  sad 
65  east  of  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  is  1  s  aAa 
long  from  east  to  west»  and  its  breadth  ii  about  eight  mdaa. 
Its  northern  coast  is  indented  by  a  deep  bay,  whi^  lbr«sa 
natural  harbour,  one  of  the  best  and  safest  in  the  I^fwL 
The  sur&ce  of  the  island  is  mountainous  and  of 


formation ;  it  has  hot  mineral  springs,  and  mines  of  solykot 
and  alum.  The  soil  is  fertil<L  and  produces  abiuidaiice  ef 
ft-uit,  wine,  oil,  and  pasture  for  cattle.  The  pTfiitguM, 
which  was  above  20,000  in  the  time  of  Toumeibet,  «bo«l  a 
century  ago,  has  greatly  decreased ;  it  is  now  stated  vvutlT 
at  7000  by  Balbi,  and  at  only  1500  by  Thteoai,  b«{  lb« 
last  estimate  appears  too  low. 

Besides  the  chief  town,  called  also  Milo,  whicAi  is  ia  tb» 
east  part  of  the  island,  near  the  port,  there  are  setetal  vH. 
lages,  called  Pollone,  San  Dimitri,  Castro,  &e.  Tbe  Wew 
grounds  near  the  sea  are  marshy,  and  are  said  to  rente  iW 
air  unwholesome  in  summer. 

Meloe  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  flrst  by  tbe  V%mmk 
cians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Laoed»monianc  I>iir>o<  ike 
Peloponnesian  war  the  Athenians  sent  an  annenwt  se 
reduce  it  under  the  command  of  Nicies,  the  son  of  Nieeretva. 
but  tlie  attempt  failed.  Some  years  later  in  the  war  e  aw 
expedition  from  Athens  landed  on  the  island,  mad  allw  a 
siege  of  several  months  took  the  town  of  Midoe»  wbea  ikt 
Athenians  put  to  death  all  the  adnlt  males,  and  carried  aaay 
the  women  and  children  as  slaves,  after  which  a  eoloay  «f 
Athenians  was  sent  to  occupy  the  place.  (Thucj-d^  in.  91 , 
y.  84,  &c.)  At  a  later  period  Meloe,  like  the  other  GnA 
islands,  became  subject  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  tW 
Byzantine  emperors,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Turks.  It  aa« 
forms  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Grease. 

There  are  extensive  remains  of  the  antient  eafatal  oi  tW 
island,  Melos,  near  the  great  harbour,  consistina  ^  put  e€ 
an  amphitheatre,  cyclopean  walls,  a  temple  of  Yefiiti.  aa4 
numerous  subterranean  galleries.  A  fine  statue  of  Vnmi^ 
found  at  Mi  1    .  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvrv  at  l^mxm^ 
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Annmb^r  of  vases  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered among  the  niins. 

Near  the  north-east  extremify  of  Milo  is  the  rocky  island 
of  Cimolos*  called  by  the  Italian  sailors  Argentiera ;  the 
channel  between  the  two  is  very  dangerous  in  stormy 
weather*  and  noted  for  shipwrecks.  (Dapper,  Description 
def  tiUf  dt  VArchvpeL :  Porcaccbi;  Tournefort, 

itILONOV,  MICHAEL,  a  Russian  poet  of  considerable 
talent,  and  who,  but  for  his  premature  death,  would  proba- 
bly have  risen  to  greater  literary  eminence,  was  born  in 
];92,  and  received  his  education  at  the  university  of  Mos- 
cow, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  application  and 
sbilities.  His  poems,  which  were  first  published  in  a  collec- 
tive fbrm  in  1819,  consist  chiefly  of  satires,  epistles,  and 
various  lyrical  pieces,  and  display  elevation  of  mind,  acute 
thinking,  and  tender  feeling.  Among  them  are  some  trans- 
lations and  imitations  from  Horace,  Schiller,  and  others. 
He  died  October  17-29,  1821. 

MIl/tlADES  (MiXna^ifc)  was  the  younger  son  of  Cimon 
fwbo  was  sprung  from  a  noble  Athenian  family),  and  nephew 
of  the  elder  Muutiades,  who,  during  the  life  of  Pisistratus, 
had  Ibunded  a  tyranny,  or  arbitrary  government,  in  the 
Chersonese.  The  elder  Miltiades  had  been  succeeded  by 
Stesagoras,  the  elder  son  of  Cimon,  on  whose  death  the  young 
Miltiades  succeeded  to  his  place.  The  first  important  affair 
fa  which  Miltiades  appears  is  at  that  juncture,  duiing  the 
Scythian  expedition  of  Darius,  b.c.  513,  when  the  Greek 
comroaoders  who  guarded  the  rafl  over  the  Danube  de- 
bated whether  they  should  not  cut  otf  the  Persian  kings 
retreat  by  breaking  up  the  passage.  Miltiades  advised  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge,  and  although  bis  opinion  was 
overruled,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  his  reason  for 
advocating  it  was  exactly  that  on  which  it  was  afterwards 
rejected.  So  shrewd  a  politician  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  observe,  that  to  annihilate  the  Pertian  power  was,  as 
Hiatifleus  anggested,  tantamount  to  giving  all  the  tyrants  of 
iodividital  cities  their  dismissal. 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  Miltiades  ^as  called  upon  to 
aet  a  more  important  part.  Hipparchus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pisistmtus,  had  fkllen  ny  the  hands  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton ;  and  Hippias,  the  other  son,  who  had  been  driven 
from  Athena  chietly  by  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  had  re- 
tired, mi  Greeks  both  then  and  subsequently  often  did 
under  almilar  circumstances,  to  the  P^rrsian  court  In 
Ionia,  the  burning  of  Sardis  was  foltoi^ed  by  a  war  which 
lasted  for  six  years,  in  which  each  party  seemed  to  have 
learned  a  lessott :  the  Persians,  that  their  enemv  was  not 
altogether  despicable ;  and  the  Greeks,  that  without  unity 
of  jplim  there  was  no  hope  of  success. 

In  B.C.  492,  Mardonius  led  the  first  Persian  armament, 

which  was  dispersed  by  a  storm  in  doubling  the  peninsula 

of  Aihoa.    In  b.c.  490,  a  second  armament  under  Datis  and 

Artaphemes  was  sent  against  Greece.    This  force  crossed 

to  Naxoa,  and  thence  to  Delos  and  Eubcea.    A  few  days 

sufficed  to  sweep  through  the  island  of  Euboea,  and  the 

whole  armament  made  for  the  coast  of  Attica.    Guided  by 

Hippias,  who  knew  the  capabilities  of  every  spot  of  ground 

m  his  country,  the  army  landed  at  Marathon.  [Marathon.] 

The  plain  of  Marathon  extends  inwards  (torn  the  sea  to  the 

moontaina,  where  it  is  contracted  into  a  nairrow  glen  by  the 

spurs  of  two  hills,  but  spreads  out  beyond  the  base  of  those 

»pura  and  between  tfaem  and  the  sea.    It  is  roughly  in  the 

form  of  a  T,  the  top  stroke  representing  Uhat  part  which 

bordors  on  the  sea,  and  the  leg  of  the  Letter  corresponding 

to  the  glen,  which  is  divided  lengtha^ise  by  a  mountain 

stream.     Through  this  glen  lay  the  roail  to  Athens,  and  on 

the  eastefti  side  of  the  hill  the  Athenian  artny  posted  itself 

According  to  cnstom,  the  army  was  undetr  tne  direction 

of  ten  genmts,  each  of  whom  took  the  command  for  one 

day  In  ttim.    One  of  the  ten  was  Miltiades,  who  had  just 

been  acsqnittBd  on  a  charge  of  tyranny,  more  perhaps  owing 

to  the  politic  way  in  which  he  had  ui  ed  hia  power  in  the 

Cheraoneana,  than  to  the  real  merits  of  his  conduct    He 

had  a  powerfhl  ally  in  the  polemarch  Callimachus,  who,  by 

TTrtue  of  bis  ofiSee,  commanded  the  ri|;ht  wing,  and  had  an 

equal  vote  with  the  ten  generals.   The  votes  of  the  genemls 

being^  diwided  on  the  question  of  an  engagement,  Callima- 

ehui^  by  bis  vote,  decioed  for  fightini; ;  and  when  the  day 

of  comnaamd  came  round  to  Miltiades  the  battle  took  place. 

Tbe  Persmn  army  was  much  more  numerous  than  that 

of  tbe  Greeks,  who  are  generally  reckoned  at  10,000.    In 

the  c^otre  of  the  Persian  boat  weoa  stationed  their  beat 

§sMierSp  at  precaution  necessary  in  order  to  give  some  sta- 


bilit}^  to  an  army  composed  of  forty  or  fifty  different  tribes, 
but  injurious  inasmuch  as  it  exposed  them  to  the  very  ma- 
noBuvre  which  Miltiades  practised,  and  with  a  view  to  which 
he  apparently  arranged  nis  forces,  so  that  the  centre  might 
be  weak  and  the  wings  strong.  The  Persian  centre  broke 
that  of  the  Greeks,  and  pursued  them  toward  the  hills,  but 
in  each  wing  the  Athenians,  who  had  charged  at  double- 
quick  time,  dispersed  those  who  were  opposed  to  them, 
wheeled  round  and  routed  the  victorious  Persians.  This 
decided  the  battle.  Tbe  vanquished  perished  in  thousands, 
by  the  sword,  in  the  marshes,  and  in  attempting  to  embark 
on  board  their  ships ;  and  tlie  Athenians  and  their  allies 
the  Platceans  were  left  completely  masters  of  the  field. 
Herodotus  states  6400  as  |he  number  of  the  Persian 
dead,  and  192  the  number  of  the  Athenians  who  fell.  The 
tactics  practised  at  this  battle  are  worthy  of  remark,  as  be- 
ing so  completely  opposed  to  the  Dorian  plan  of  preserving 
a  close  and  impenetrable  phalanx,  and  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  those  of  modern  warfare.  Perhaps  no  battle  ever 
reflected  more  lustre  on  the  successful  commander  than  that 
of  Marathon  on  Miltiades ;  though  it  should  be  observed, 
that  he,  whom  all  ages  have  regarded  as  the  defender  of 
liberty,  began  his  career  as  an  arbitrary  ruler,  and  on  only 
one  occasion  in  his  whole  life  was  engaged  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom ;  but  for  the  same  m^  to  be  the  liberator  of  his  own 
country  and  a  despot  in  another  is  no  inconsistency,  as  the 
course  of  human  events  has  often  shown. 

The  battle  of  Marathon  put  an  end  to  the  expedition 
headed  by  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  and  the  career  of  Mil- 
tiades closed  soon  after.  He  appears  next  at  Pares,  to 
which  he  laid  siege  with  seventy  Athenian  ships.  The 
Parians  defended  themselves  bravely,  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Herodotus,  Miltiades  had  recourse  to  magic,  in  the 
practice  of  which  he  received  a  wound,  which,  with  general 
ill  success,  compelled  a  retreat.  On  hia  return,  while  yet 
suffering  from  a  gangrene  in  the  wound*  he  was  accused, 
tried,  and  condemned  for  deceiving  the  people.  The  pun« 
ishment  was  eommuted  for  a  fine ;  but  being  unable  to  pay 
it,  he  died  in  prison. 

The  character  of  Miltiades  is  one  on  which,  with  the  few^ 
materials  which  history  has  left,  we  should  not  judge  too 
exactly.  The  outline  which  remains  is  one  that,  if  filled 
up,  would  seem  fittest  to  contain  the  very  model  of  a  suc- 
cessful statesman  in  an  age  when  the  prime  minister  of 
Athens  was  likewise  the  leader  of  her  armies.  Heeren  has 
briefly  noticed  the  transition  which  took  place  in  the  chamc- 
ter  of  Athenian  statesmen  from  the  warrior  like  Themis- 
tocles  and  Miltiades  to  the  warlike  rhetorician  like  Pahdes, 
and  thence  to  the  orator,  who  to  his  rhetorical  8kiU\  unitod. 
no  military  prowess.  Miltiades  with  great  generalships 
showed  great  power  as  a  statesman,  and  some*,  but  not 
much,  as  an  orator.  This  is  agreeable  to  his  a^ge.  Whether 
he  was  a  true  patriot,  governed  by  high  princif  le,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  determine.  He  achieved  one  great  action, 
which  for  his  country  produced  a  most  decisive  result  The 
unfortunate  close  of  his  career  may  be  considered  by  some 
as  showing  the  ingratitude  of  democracies ;  but  perhaps  a 
judicious  nistorian  will  draw  no  conclusion  of  the  kind, 
especially  with  such  imperfect  materials  befuce  him  as  wo 
possess  for  the  life  of  this  illustrious  Athenian. 

(See  Herodotus,  lib.  v.,  vi. ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  whose  bio- 
graphy of  Miltiades  is  of  no  value :  Plutarch ;  ThirlwaU's 
History  of  Greece ;  and  Clinton's  Fasti;  for  the  office  of  * 
Strategus,  Schomann  and  Meier*s  AtHsch^  Process ;  and  for 
the  topography  of  Marathon,  Pausanias».Dodwell,  and  £.  D. 
aarke's  Travels) 

MILTON.    [Kent.] 

MILTON,  JOHN,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Milton,*  was 
bom  December  9,  1608,  at  his  ftither's  house  in  Bread- 
street,  London.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  his  father  having 
been  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but  was  disinhe- 
rited for  turning  Protestant  He  was  a  man  of  great 
musical  acquirements,  and  specimens  of  his  composition  are 
preserved  in  Burney's  *  History  of  Music' 

Milton's  education  appears  to  have  been  sedulously  con- 
ducted; first  under  a  person  of  Puritan  opinions  named 
Young,  who  was  master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
during  the  Protectorate,  and  afterwards  at  St.  PauUs  School 
under  Alexander  Gill.  From  St  Paul's  he  proceeded  to 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where,  as  the  College  Register 
informs  us,  he  was  admitted,  February  12,  1624. 

At  the  University  he  was. distinguished  for  the  peculiar 

.•  The  uttc  ift  spelt  Myltoa  laUM  beptlsoud  regiaie&  | 
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excellence  of  hit  Latin  Tcrees,  and,  according  to  his  own 
expression,  met  with  •  more  than  ordinanr  favour  and  re- 
spect *  during  the  seven  years  of  his  stay  there.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  here  to  go  into  the  momentous  question  whe- 
ther MiUon  was  whipped  at  Cambridge.     Dr.  Johnson  is 

*  ashamed  to  relate  what  he  fears  is  true,  that  Milton  was 
one  of  the  last  students  in  either  university  that  suffered 
the  public  indignity  of  corporal  correction,*  and  Warton,  in 
ail  elaborate  commentary  on  Milton's  first  elegy,  draws 
from  the  words  a  meaning  which  would  have  startled  the 
author :  but  there  appears  small  reason  to  believe  the  fact 

After  having  declined  both  the  church  and  the  bar,  he 
retired  to  his  fkther*s  house  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where,  during  a  residence  of  five  years,  he  read  over  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  wrote  his 

*  Arcades,'  'Comus,'  'L' Allegro,'  « II  Penseroso,'  and  *  Ly- 
cidas.'  Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  precise  place 
where  some  or  Milton's  minor  poems  were  written,  by  a 
reference  to  the  descriptions  of  scenery  contained  in  them. 
It  appears  to  us  that  these  attempts  depend  on  a  mistaken 
principle ;  that,  namely,  of  assuming  the  poet*s  mind  to  be 
influenced  in  such  matters  bv  the  scenery  with  which  he  is 
at  the  time  familiar.  Now  that  localities  must  affect  a  per- 
son who  is  writing  descriptive  poetry,  no  one  will  denv ;  but 
in  purely  imaginative  poetry,  like  'L* Allegro'  or* II  Pen- 
seroHO,'  we  cannot  attach  any  great  weight  to  such  consi- 
derations, particularly  when  the  descriptions  are  so  general, 
and  when  the  describer  is  Milton. 

In  1637,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  Milton  travelled 
into  Italy,  during  which  journey  he  was  introduced  to  Gro- 
tius,  to  Galileo,  and  to  Tasso*s  patron,  Manso.  While  in 
Italy  news  reached  him  of  the  progress  of  the  troubles  in 
England.  Relinquishing  his  original  intention  of  prolong- 
ing his  journey  to  Sicily  and  Greece,  he  returned,  alter 
an  absence  of  fifteen  months,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
education  of  his  nephews,  John  and  Edward  Phillips, 
and  to  the  politics  of  the  day.  Much  has  been  said  on 
his  system:  Dr.  Johnson  has  sneered  at  it;  and  more 
modern  authorities  have  caught  at  it  in  order  to  support 
a  convenient  theorv,  each  perhaps  without  reflecting  much 
on  the  subject,  l^e  tendency  of  his  scheme  was  not  to 
supply  the  then  existing  deficiency  of  instruction  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  to  substitute  some  other  treatise  on 
such  matters  for  the  works  of  Aristotle,  but  to  exchange,  as 
quietly  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  as  decidedly,  the 
merely  formal  routine  of  classical  teaching  for  one  in  which 
the  books  that  were  read  might  arouse  thought  as  well  as 
exercise  memory.  H is  list  comprises  almost  all  the  technical 
treatises  extant  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  excludes  history  and 
almost  all  the  better  known  books  of  poetry,  probably  be- 
cause he  only  intended  it  for  children,  and  postponed  such 
subjects  for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  riper  years. 
His  aims  were  not  those  of  a  mathematician  or  the  philo- 
itophcr  of  nature ;  the  state,  not  science,  was  in  his  view, 
and  his  object  was  to  make,  not  good  members  of  a  uni- 
versity, but  well-informed  citizens.  To  this  tend  his  eulogv 
of  manly  exercises  and  his  plans  for  a  common  table,  whicn 
could  have  had  little  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  student. 

In  1641  Milton  began  his  political  career  by  writing  a 
treatise  *  Of  Reformation,'  which  was  followed  in  the  same 
jfV  by  those  on  *  Prelatical  Episcopacy,'  'The  Reason  of 
Qhurch  Government  urged  against  Prelacy,'  and  some  ani- 
madversions on  a  tract  of  Bishop  Hall's,  and  in  the  next  by 
»  An  A|x>logy  f^r  Smectymnuus.' 

In  1643  he  married  his  first  wife,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  country  gentleman  of  Oxfordshire.  Not  long 
afterwards  his  conjugal  troubles  began,  bv  the  refhsal  of 
bis  wife  to  retiu-n  to  him  from  a  visit  to  her  ikther.  He 
accordingly  repudiated  her,  and  in  1644  and  1645  published 
four  treatises  in  justification  of  his  conduct.  The  former 
year  is  also  remarkable  as  that  in  which  he  produced  his 

*  Tractate  on  Education,*  and  tliat  most  able  ci  all  appeals, 
the  '  Areopagitica,  or  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing,*  a  work  which  contains  in  the  same  space  more 
pastia^es  of  surpassing  eloquence  than  any  other  which  pro- 
etedcHi  from  his  own  or  from  any  other  pen. 

About  this  time  Milton  was  reconciled  to  his  wife,  whose 
ftimily  had  been  reduced  to  distress  by  their  devotion  to 
the  royal  cause.*  His  pen  was  silent  ^ntil  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles,  when  he  produced  a  tract  on  'The  Tenure 
of  Kings  and  Magistrates  ;  proving  that  it  is  lawfUU  to  call 
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to  account  a  tyrant  or  wicked  king.'  &c.  Thi«  was  fulW««4 
by '  Observations  on  the  Articles  of  Peace,  an4  Aniaad- 
venions  on  the  Scotch  Prosbyterv  at  Belfast,*  in  tbe  i 
year  (1649).  His  next  work,  •The  History  of  ^ 
was  interrupted  by  his  appointment  to  the  port  ci 
secretary  to  the  Council  of  State,  which  had  dHmmiotA 
that  the  Latin  language  should  be  used  in  all  ihret^  ^H^ 
tiations,  a  custom  which  has  not  been  dispensed  with  aatil 
lately  as  fkr  as  treaties  are  concerned.  At  present,  traatMS 
are  written  in  French,  in  addition  to  the  langnaccs  of  itm 
parties  to  it ;  and  disputes  on  the  text  are  satUDd  tnr  mu 
appeal  to  the  French  version.  The  Council  ooold  do%  ba%« 
chosen  any  man  in  England  better  qualified  for  the  oAfi*  by 
his  sound  scholarship  and  his  ready  oommand  of  the  La&n 
language ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  hia  eontiofvnMs 
with  Sklmasius  he  should  have  stooped  to  eritieiae  §t*\m 
instead  of  weighing  arguments.  In  his  new  capacity  Miliaa 
was  deputed  to  answer  *  Eikon  Baailika,'  wbWh  ha  did  i* 
his  '  Eikonoklastes ;'  and  soon  after  to  rebot  1 
vindication  of  monarchy,  bv  his  *  Defensio  Populi  AAf^a 
of  which  two  books  Hoobes  declared  himself  anahaa  to 
determine  whose  language  was  best  or  whoa*  iifi^anu 
worst 

After  his  appointment  as  Latin  seeretanr  h«  chaaged  hm 
abode  to  Westminster.  Upon  the  death  of'^hia  first  wda  ke 
married  a  daughter  of  Captain  Woodcock  of  Hackaejr,  wk» 
died  in  childbed  within  a  year  of  their  marriage,  la  1^6< 
or  peibaps  before  that  time,  he  became  totally  blind,  a  mta- 
fortune  which  his  enemies  considered  as  a  jtadgm«at  fr«a 
Heaven.* 

The  duties  of  his  oflSce,  occasional  oafflphleta  on  politico, 
and  his  'History  of  England,'  which  appeared  in  lft74^. 
•mployed  him  till  he  began  *  Paradise  Lost.'  At  tke  Re- 
storation he  retired  into  obscurity;  but  he  seems  %q  bs^c 
incurred  no  particular  danger,  although  he  was  one*  »a 
custody  of  the  serjeant-at-^rms.  fSome  ascribe  his  safiny  U 
Sir  W.  Davenant 

Having  obtained  indemnity  under  an  act  paiaeH  in  IM<^. 
bo  married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshnll;  and  in 
1665,  according  to  Elwood  the  Quaker  (who  actad  u 
some  measure  as  his  secretary),  he  had  cocapletij  *  Pkcm- 
disc  Lost,'  which  was  shown  to  Elwood  in  a  * — * — ' 


state  in  that  year,  during  a  visit  paid  by  Millaa  to  aoaaa 
friends  of  Elwood's  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  poan  was 
licensed  and  published  in  1667.  Five  pounds  were  pud  bv 
Samuel  Simmcns^  the  bookseller,  for  the  eopy»  w«A  a 
promise  of  five  pounds  more  when  1300  copies  SAonld  ha:t9 
been  sold,  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  editions  atvsr- 
tively.  The  *  Paradise  Lost*  first  consisted  of  only  tan 
The  division  into  twelve  was  made  in  the  seeond  4 
published  in  1674,  three  years  before  which  tinie  ha 
produced  '  Paradise  Regained '  and  *  Samson  Agiai^lss ' 

In  1673  he  publishea  a  *  Summary  of  Logic;'  in  ICTla 
treatise 'Of  True  Religion,'  &o.;  and  in  U74  hsa  Laca 
letters  and  exercises.  His  last  work  was  a  transUtida  <4 
the  Polish  declaration  in  favour  of  John  IIL  Ha  4teA  en 
Sunday,  November  8,  1674.  and  was  buried  in  tW  ebaDCci 
of  St.  Giles,  Cripple|;;ate. 

For  full  information  on  Milton's  life,  his  habite,  B|y  ■■» 
ance,  &c.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  very  copiona  L&fia  Vi 
Todd,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Milton's  Poetical  Works. 

Milton  belonged  to  the  Independents,  a  name  m  has  tnne 
expressive  both  of  leligious  and  of  political  teocCa.    H« 
seems  to  have  been  as  bold  in  speech  as  in  writing  and  tli« 
boldness,  so  early  as  the  date  of  his  Italian  joumev,  (»*• 
his  friends  some  uneasiness  for  his  safety.    Bat  1U%ba  «U 
not  consider,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  m  witfring  i 
troversy  he  was  following  the  bent  of  his  nature :  ba 
expressly  a  '  manner  of  writing,  wherein  knowing 
inferior  to  myself,  lod  by  the  genial  power  of  naanaw  t^ 
another  task,  I  have  the  use,  as  I  may  acoocmt  it,  hm  .-.' 
my  left  hand.'  After  the  death  of  Charlea  he  took  a  dacafaA 
part  against  the  Presbyterians,  as  is  shown  hy  \m  tact  «& 
the  Tenure  of  Kings»  and  became  the  charopton  ofiapsa^d 
canism  against  Sumasius.     This  was  the  penad  ii  h» 
greatest  celebrity.    As  Latin  secretary  he  hod  an  «Ac.  i 
residence   for  eight  years,  and   divided   the  ciii-a— ty     f 
foreigners  with  Cromwell  himself.    Yet,  at  the  Rasifflmti  x, 
he  had  no  hardjihips  to  complain  of^  except  the  exodk^Ai  t 
fees  charged  by  the  serjeant-at-arms,  ana  it  is  cram  c  i 
that  he  had  the  refusal  of  his  original  office. 
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It  would  bo  out  ol*  place  here  to  do  more  than  notice  In  a 
cuiBory  manner  Dr.  Johnson's  critique  of  Milton's  poetry. 
To  attempt  by  writing  to  impress  the  beauties  of  an  miagi- 
naUve  work  upon  those  acquainted  with  that  work  is  a  task 
more  easy  than  useful;  for  those  who  do  not  appreciate 
poetic  beauty  without  the  guidance  of  another  man^  judg- 
ment will  seldom  form  any  opinions  of  their  own  worth 
possessing  i  and  in  like  manner  those  who  are  not  by  their 
own  tasto  directed  to  see  the  faultiness  of  a  critique  like 
that  to  which  we  haye  referred,  will  probably  derive  little 
benefit  from  being  told  that  it  has  faults.  But  there  is  an- 
other class  of  readers  to  whom  it  may  be  well  to  direct  a 
few  observations ;  those,  we  mean,  whose  taste  is  accurate 
enough  to  enable  them  to  trace  faultiness  as  pervading  the 
system,  though  they  cannot  discern  its  particular  mistakes. 
In  any  criticism,  on  whatever  subject,  it  is  moat  important 
that  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  subjected  to  criticism  was 
written,  snould  be  kept  in  view  by  the  critic.  With  this 
restriction  and  condition  an  imaginative  work  like  'Lvcidas/ 
written  in  the  style  of  a  school  of  Greek  poets,  of  which 
Theocritus  is  the  model,  would  never  be  called  '  easy,  vul- 
gar, and  therefore  disgusting ;'  and  its  rhymes  and  numbers 
would  not  have  been  stigmatised  as  uncertain  and  un- 
pleasin^  by  any  one  who  reflected  that  Milton  had  Italian 
models  in  view  when  he  wrote '  Lycidas'  in  verses  of  unequal 
length. 

Cet  no  one  try  to  render  a  poem,  even  epic  or  dramatic, 
into  an  historical  form.  Charles  Lamb  has  attempted  it ;  a 
man  perhaps  more  likely  to  succeed  than  any  of  his  age ; 
and  his  prose  Shakspere  would  rather  deter  than  provoke 
imitation.  The  absurdity  of  reducing  a  chapter  of  Hume's 
'  History  of  England '  into  a  metrical  shape,  and  then  criti- 
ctfiing  it  as  a  poem,  is  sufficiently  manifest ;  but  when  we 
come  to  an  imaginative  work  like  '  II  Penseroso,'  dissect  it 
into  elements,  and  make  these  elements  purely  narrative, 
persons  are  and  have  been  deceived  into  supposing  this 
dissection  to  be  legitimate  criticism. 

'  Paradise  Lost,'  perhaps  the  greatest  continuous  effort  of 
human  imagination,  had  originally  the  form  of  a  drama,  of 
which  several  plans  remain.  The  epical  form  however  at 
last  asserted  its  superiority,  although  enough  of  the  drama 
remains  in  the  present  poem  to  enable  us  to  trace  with  some 
distinctness  the  shape  which  it  probably  assumed.  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  *  Paradise  Lost,' 
the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  must  be  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  allowed,  that  it  is  '  one  of  the  books  which 
the  reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to  take  up 
again.' 

Much  of  this  inattention  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  cha- 
racter of  this  age.  Learned  poetry  suits  us  not.  We  require 
either  passionate  and  powerful  description,  like  B)Ton's;  imi- 
tations of  antiquity  so  disguised  that  we  are  not  all  of  usable 
to  trace  them,  like  Walter  Scott's ;  or  thoughtful  poetry, 
either  couched  in  sensuous  imagery,  like  that  of  Shelley,  or 
aspiring  to  be  philosophical,  like  that  of  Wordsworth.  But 
for  allusions  to  classical  authors,  however  beautiful,  for  an 
exhibition  and  exposition  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity, couched  in  language  however  sublime,  and  for  a 
history  of  events  so  gigantic,  we  have  no  taste  when  con- 
veyed in  the  form  of  a  poem.  In  other  words,  'Paradise 
Ltwt'  is  not  and  cannot  be  extensively  popular;  and  even 
among  its  admirers  we  shall  detect  many  who  judge  of  it 
not  as  a  poetical  but  as  a  theological  production.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  a  proper  estimate  cannot  be  formed  of  it  by  any  one 
who  hss  not  learning  enough  to  enable  him  at  least  to  per- 
ceive the  learning  of  the  author ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  dramatic  works  of  Milton,  for  the  allusions  to  passages 
in  the  Greek  tragedies  which  are  contained  in  the  first  few 
pages  of  '  Samson  Agonistes '  are  almost  equal  in  number 
to  the  lines  themselves. 

Milton*s  poetry  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  word  or 
two  on  his  versification.  His  matchless  ear  led  him  to 
choose  blank  verse —a  measure  till  then  almost  unknown 
except  in  dramatic  works^as  the  best  metre  for  an  epic 
poem.  To  the  same  quality  is  owing  the  harmony  of  his 
lyrical  verses,  in  which,  as  in  everything  else,  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  century  in  advance  of  his  own  time.  If  we 
compare  his  liquid  verses  with  the  lilting  jingle  which  cha- 
racterise:^  almost  all  the  versifiers  of  the  last  century  who 
attempted  the  octave  stanza,  the  difference  will  be  im- 
mediately discerned.  It  was  not  until  Milton  began  to 
supersede  the  French  school  that  English  poets  produced 
Texves  approaching  his  own  in  sweetness,    jsuch  are  some 


of  Coleridge  g  and  Shelley's,  not  to  mention  Scott,  who  bcM^ 
rowed  his  measures  from  other  sources. 

Of  all  authors,  antient  and  modem,  respecting  whom 
conflicting  judgments  have  been  pronounced,  no  one  has 
had  more  to  contend  with,  both  from  the  unwise  conduct  of 
his  friends  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  than  Milton. 
Living  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  ran  high,  and  identifying 
himself  with  one  of  the  extremes,  his  character  has  been 
assailed  by  many  enemies,  and  of  his  defenders  not  a  few 
have  made  up  by  violence  what  they  wanted  in  discretion* 
It  is  part  of  our  national  habits  to  regard  every  man  who 
can  be  so  regarded,  not  according  to  his  eminence  in  art  or 
science,  so  much  as  according  to  his  station  as  a  political 
partisan.  This  is  no  theory,  but  a  positive  fact,  which 
fact  has  become  more  generally  true  auring  the  last  half 
century  from  the  accident  of  that  literature  by  which  the 
opinions  of  a  great  portion  of  the  reading  public  is  guided 
— the  periodical  literature — having  assumed  a  tone  decidedly 
political.  Thus  Milton  is  often  viewed,  not  as  a  poet,  not 
as  a  writer  of  all  writers  most  eloquent,  but  as  a  partisan. 
And  yet,  until  we  divest  ourselves  of  this  deep-engmfted 
habit,  we  shall  never  read  Milton's  prose  works  as  they 
ought  to  be  read ;  we  shall  never  see  in  them  the  commen- 
taries on  his  own  poetry  which  they  supply ;  never  trace 
those  models  of  eloouence  which  they  contain ;  never  reflect 
that  in  Milton's  polemics  we  find  the  perfection  of  a  re- 
viewer's style,  with  all  the  acumen  and  not  half  the  heavi- 
ness of  Bentley,  and  with  qualities  more  adapted  to  contro* 
versy  than  any  which  have  been  exhibited  from  his  time 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  that  in  his  his- 
torical fragment  exists  a  mythological  narrative  written  not 
less  poetically  than  Niebuhr's  *  Lays '  and  '  Legends '  of 
Roman  History,  although  Niebuhr  was  the  first  who  fol-r 
lowed,  however  unconsciously,  this  great  example ;  and  that 
in  his  <  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Minting'  the 
sentiments  are  noble,  and  are  more  nobly  expressed  than  in. 
any  English  composition  before  the  days  of  Burke.  It  is  as 
rhetorical  models  that  we  must  view  Milton's  prose  works  ;^ 
his  logic  may  fail,  his  facts  and  arguments  may  be  insuf- 
ficient but  his  eloquence  remains  unrivalled. 
*  A  curious  change  took  place  even  during  Milton's  life*- 
time  in  regard  to  public  taste.  The  Shaksperian  drama,, 
that  wonderful  combination  of  active  and  reflective  poetry,. 

fave  place  to  a  bad  imitation  of  an  unnatural  model,  the 
*rench  heroic  play.  Italian  measures,  those  which  Surrey, 
Shakspere,  and  Milton  had  all  more  or  less  practised,  were 
supplanted  by  the  ten-syllable  rhyming  couplet  of  Dryden,. 
imitated  also  from  the  French.  In  fact  the  nation  took, 
their  cue  from  the  court  in  matters  of  taste,  and  the  court 
was  not  less  subservient  to  French  influence  in  literature 
than  in  politics.  Whenever  a  good  history  of  the  eighteenth, 
century  shall  be  written,  the  nistorian  will  do  well  to  trace 
distinctly  the  way  in  which  English  literature  has  been, 
gradually  recovering  from  the  taint  which  it  contracted 
after  Restoration,  as  affording  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  opinions  on  taste  and  on  politics  go  ha&di 
in  hand.  And  no  such  history  can  be  written  without  ih^ 
eluding  a  deliberate  investigation  of  the  influence  which 
Milton  has  exercised,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  has  been 
held,  particularly  among  the  nonconformists,  a  body  oC  men 
whose  power,  because  silently  applied,  has  been  often  uu- 
dcrratea  or  even  overlooked. 

The  editions  of  Milton*s  poetical  works  are  very  numerous. 
His  prose  works  have  been  much  neglected,  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  a  uniform  edition  including  the  tract  on  Christian 
Doctrine  has  yet  appeared. 

In  the  year  1823  a  Latin  manuscript,  with  the  title  '  De 
Doctrine  Cliristiana,  libri  duo  posthumi,'  was  discovered  in 
the  State-Paper  Office,  and,  from  internal  and  other  evi- 
dence, was  ascertained  to  be  the  work  which  Milton  was 
known  to  have  written  on  this  subject,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  lost.  It  was  edited  by  the  present  bishop  of 
Winchester  (Sumner),  and  a  translation  was  also  published. 
This  work  is  characterised  bv  the  usual  boldness  and  free- 
dom of  opinion  which  pervaae  all  Milton's  writings.  As  a 
theological  work,  it  is  perhaps  almost  unnecessary  to  remark 
that  it  would  be  considered  of  little  value  by  any  denomina- 
tion of  Christians. 

CToAd'iLifeqfMilion;  Milton's  Works.) 

MILVUS.    [Falconid«,vo1.x.,p.  187.]  .    . 

MIME  (from  the  Greek  mimus  (/iT/ioc),  an  imitator),  a 
dramatic  performance  of  irregular  form  among  the  Greeks, 
in  which  occurrences  of  real  life  were  clotbo4  H\  ^  poetical 
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AreAs.  ft  Qtually  cotititted  of  a  Bm|t)«  Mene,  mostly  eoRiie» 
•ometiroon  with  such  dtaloeiie  added  at  tho  excitement  of 
lYie  moment  prompted.  Mimes  appear  to  have  been  com* 
mon  entertainments  at  feasts.  Sometimes  thej  were  acted 
on  the  staee.  Sophron  of  Syracnte  (bora  aboat  m.c.  420), 
who  wrote  m  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  Doric  Greek  of  Sicily, 
it  considered  the  inventor  of  this  species  of  composition. 
His  mimes  were  in  rhythmical  pn>se,  and  were  highly 
esteemed  by  Plato,  who  is  said  to  nave  carried  to  Athens 
the  taste  for  this  species  of  composition.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  fragments,  and  the  names  of  some  of  his  mimi, 
the  works  of  Sophron  are  lost.  The  fragments  of  Sophron 
are  collected  in  the  *  Museum  Criticum,'  No.  Vll.  We  have 
specimens  of  a  mime  in  the  fifteetlth  idyll  of  Theocritus, 
rhilestion  of  Nic«a,  another  writer  of  mimes,  was  contem- 
|>orary  with  the  latter  years  of  Socrates.  Suidas  i^ikiffrittv) 
calls  his  mimes  biologic^  or  *  pictures  of  life.* 

Among  the  Romans,  mimes  seem  to  have  been  nothing 
but  irregular  harlequinades,  probably  the  lineal  ancestors  of 
our '  Punch.*  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Bathyllus  and  Pylades 
divided  the  taste  of  the  Roman  capital  as  actors  of  mimi. 
Among  the  mimographers  of  Rome  we  find  Mattius,  Labe- 
nus.  and  Publius  the  Syrian,  the  second  of  whom  died  b.c. 
43,  when  the  third  was  in  the  height  of  his  popularity.  Labe- 
rius  acted  as  well  as  composed  mimes.  In  the  reigns  of  the 
earlier  emperors  we  meet  with  other  mSmographers  of  cele- 
brity, but  none  came  up  to  the  reputation  of  Laberius  and 
Publius. 

(Macrob.,  So/.,  ii.  7 ;  Suetonius,  Cas.<,  c.  39 ;  Zieirier, 
D9  MimtB  ffomonortitn,  Gottingen,  1789,  quoted  in  '  Con- 
versations Lexikon.') 

MIMNERMUS  OF  CX)LOPHON,  a  Greek  elegiac 
poet,  contemporarv  with  Solon.  Muller,  quoting  a  fragment 
of  Mimnermus's  elegy  *  Nanno^*  says  that  he  was  one  Of  the 
colonists  of  Smyrna  who  came  from  Colophon,  and  whose 
ancestors  at  a  still  earlier  period  came  from  the  Ndean 
Pylos.  To  the  reduction  of  Smvrna  to  Halyattc^  he  ascribes 
tlie  melancholy  character  of  his  poems.  {History  qf  the 
Literature  qfAntient  Greece,  p.  116.)  From  Horace  and 
Propertius  we  gather  that  his  poems  had  reference  fbr  the 
most  part  to  those  appetites  which  are,  in  poetical  languacre, 
expres.^od  by  the  name  of  love.  His  mind  however  was  of  a 
melancholy  turn,  which  ^ve  to  hts  writings  a  pensive  cast 
not  traceable  in  the  writings  of  others  who  belonged  to  the 
same  school.  In  the  fow  fragments  which  we  have  remain- 
ing of  Mimnermus,  he  complains  of  the  brieftiess  of  human 
enjo)'ment.  the  shortness  of  the  season  of  youth,  and  of  the 
many  miseries  to  which  man  is  subject.  Mimnermus  was 
the  nrst  who  adapted  the  elegiac  veree  to  those  subjects 
^hicb,  frt>m  this  adaptation,  are  now  usually  considered  as 
proper  to  it;  Callinus,  its  inventor,  having  used  it  as  a 
vehicle  for  warlike  strains.  The  fragments  of  Mimnermus 
have  been  several  times  edited,  in  the  collections  of  Stephens, 
Brunck,  Gaisford,  and  Boi&sonade,  to  which  may  be  added 
Baches  separate  edition,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1826. 
They  ha\-e  been  translated  by  Ch.  von  Stolberg,  Herder, 
A.  W.  Srhlegel,  and  others. 

(Ulrici's  iiesrhichte  der  Hellenischen  Dichtkuntt.) 

MIMiySB^fi  are  a  division  of  the  Leguminous  order  of 
planta,  whose  flowers  are  regular,  the  stamens  long,  usually 
indefinite  in  number,  and  hypog)*nous,  and  the  flowers  val- 
vate  in  estivation.  They  are  in  many  cases  polygamous, 
and  their  leaves  are  always  more  or  less  compound.  The 
principal  eenus  of  the  division  is  the  Acacia.  [Acacia.]  Mi- 
mosa itself  consists  of  a  considerable  number  of  species, 
many  of  which  are  remarkable  (or  the  irritability  or  their 
leaves,  a  curious  property  which  has  alwa)^  rendered  them 
objects  of  interest  [Sktcsitivb  Plants,^  The  species 
commonly  cultivated  fbr  the  exhibition  of  thu  phenomenon 
is  the  Mimosa  padicm,  a  South  American  annual.  Among 
the  useful  plants  belonging  to  Mimoiea\  and  not  includea 
in  the  genus  Acacia,  are  the  Ingas  sapida,  dulcis,  bigloboea, 
and  some  others,  whose  pods  contain  a  sweet  nutritioua 
flerola,  which  renders  them  fit  Ibr  food ;  and  several  kinds 
of  Prosonis.  the  asttingenry  of  whose  pods  and  bark  renders 
them  valuable  fbr  tanning  purposes.  In  general,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  Mimose«  are  confined  to  tropical 
eounuics  or  to  those  mhich  have  a  high  summer  heat ;  hut 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  they  extend  beyond  such  limits, 
as  in  VsA  Diemen^  Land,  where  Acacias,  called  Wattlea, 
•re  tW  rommoneat  wood. 

MINARn  Ifhua  tbo  ^Arabic  JienanJk.  a  Iaiiteni)»ui 


Turkish  aitd  Eastern  architecture,  a  very  slen^ff  «bl 
lofty  turret,  having  one  or  more  projecting  hcWvai^ 
around  it,  that  divide  it  externally  into  two  or  m-va 
stories.  They  are  used  in  Mohammedan  countries  fee  t^ 
puTpoae  of  calling  tlie  peopte  to  prayen.and  Ihereffora  aarrt 
the  purpose  of  belfries.  They  are  however  geocraUy  setv 
numerous  than  such  purpose  actually  demanna,  tberv  hrinf 
one  at  each  angle  of  the  building,  and  somethaMs  a  grmtn 
number,  and  hence  they  become  highly  charaetemtir  ft«- 
turcs,  as  well  on  account  of  their  frequency  as  tketf  fati 
column-like  shape,  which  causes  them  to  oontragt  so  pie- 
turesquely  with  the  domes  that  crown  the  cdiAcv,  «i4 
together  with  wliich  they  serve  to  produce  a  pkaaings  aai 
varied  architectural  outline.  The  resemblanee  to  the  colvaM 
form  is  frequently  greatly  increased  by  the  uoperBMsi  $^U 
lery  being  corbelled  and  ornamented  for  a  iliort  dtUwrnrm 
downward  so  as  to  assume  the  shape  and  mas  of  a  npitai, 
above  which  the  structure  is  usually  made  to  temmate  in  a 
small  polygonal  alcove,  with  open  archet  oa  its  aides,  asid 
crowned  by  an  ogive  or  bulbous  dome. 

MINAS  GERABS.    [Biu2il.] 

MI'NCIO.    rPo] 

MINDANAO.    [PniLipnif*  Islaxds.] 

MINDEN,  one  of  the  three  governments  into  whidi  tKr 
Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  is  divided,  is  oomuoawi  wi 
the  antient  principalities  of  Minden,  Paderbom,  and  Cewey, 
of  the  county  of  Ravensburg,  the  bailiwick  of  Rodkeaha^ 
and  the  lordships  of  Rheda  and  Rittberg.  lu  atem  is  shoot 
5^000  square  miles,and  the  population  397,870.  It  is  mhdt- 
vided  into  1 0  circles :  there  were  formerly  1 3  cirdei;  hot  temm 
have  been  incorporated  with  others.  Tne  soil  it  of  «nH|i* 
quality.  There  are  some  barren  spots,  but  the  grrotor  patt 
is  fortile  in  com :  hemp  and  flax  also  aiv  genermllT  evhiwlod. 
and  supply  materials  for  the  manufkcture  of  Ubcb  aad 
thread,  which,  as  in  the  rest  of  Westphalia,  an  tbo  chaef 
branches  of  industry.  The  pasturage  is  good,  and  catHe 
abound.  Iron,  lead,  and  salt  are  the  moat  impatturt  Mi- 
neral productions.  The  Weser  It  the  pincipaJ  ritw.  aad 
the  trade  on  its  banks  b  very  considerable.  That  pvt  «f 
this  government  which  formed  the  principality  was  foaiity 
a  bishopric,  which  was  aecularised  at  the  peaee  of  West- 
phalia, and  assigned  to  the  electorate  of  Braadaaboi^ 

MINDEN,  ^e  capital  of  the  government  of  the  ssBt 
name,  is  situated  in  52^  18'  N.  lat.  and  8*  59^  E.  lon^  ■ 
a  very  pleasant  spot  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weaar,  finff 
in  a  plain,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  moimtaiiHchMsi, 
in  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  f^oa  the  tova. 
there  is  an  opening  through  which  the  Weser  fcas*  fomuac 
the  celebrated  Porta  Westphalica.    Minden  is  caia  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Germany.    The  streets  are  narrow  and 
irregular ;  the  houses  are  m  general  built  of  stoee  or  Vnrk, 
but  old-lkshioned.    Hie  Domplatx  (the  Cloae)  is  bowwcr  a 
handsome  square,  planted  with  treea.     The  little  mar 
Bastan  flows  through  the  town,  and  foils  into  the  Wcav. 
Over  the  latter  river  there  is  a  very  oM  stone  fandf^  cat 
feet  lona  and  25  foot  broad.    The  French,  in  tbetr  luttaai 
in  1 8 1 3,  blew  up  two  of  the  arches.    Since  1815  Miiwka  ftw 
been  again  converted  into  a  fortress,  and  i%  now  ont  of  tk« 
strongest  places  in  Germany.    It  has  six  ptea.    A»fif 
the  public  buildings  are  four  Protestant  and  three  Roaan 
Catholic  churches,  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  wkvli  is 
the  cathedral.    Besides  the  gymnasium  and  a  aanaary  for 
schoolmasters,  there  are  several  public  schools,  a  LntbiKaa 
convent,  an  orphan-house,  a  bible  society,  and  other  xm^tA 
institutions.     The  manufoctures  are  of  wooUen,    !»««. 
leather,  tobacco,  &e.    Of  late  years  the  reflnxo^  of  aacaz 
has  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent    The  viiMBgar  aaaa*- 
foctories  and  beer  breweries  and  brandy  distilleries  aiw  cia- 
aiderable.    In  the  vicinity  there  are  oil  and  saw  asUa.     As 
the  seat  of  the  administration,  the  various  Miblic  oAas 
and  tribunals  of  the  government  and  the  eirde,  and  carry- 
ing on  a  considerable  trade  on  the  Weaer,  expartio^  heaift, 
corn,  brandy,  timber,  yam.  &c  Minden  is  on  tht  mhott  a 
thriving  town,  and  the  population  (now  8000)  ia  ia 

The  history  of  Minden  presents  aooae  interastiw  ] 
lars.    In  the  year  1026  the  emparor  Conrad  iL 
diet  here,  in  order  to  have  his  aoo  Henry  IIL 
king  of  the  Romans.     The  Refonnatxm    bavus^ 
introdoced  in  1529,  the  town  was  placed  under  tlse  haa  uf 
the  empire  in  1538,  and  taken  by  the  emperor  Ckatlaa  V.  m. 
1547.    In  I626itwastakenhyTilly,aadinlC34b7^ 
duke  of  Lunebnrg.    In  1651  thirty-ooe 
'  '  ia^  the  town  for  witcheiaft.  and  i 
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on  wbieh  M^oasion  a  debate  took  place  in  the  provincial 
assembly  on  the  question  '  whence  they  should  get  wood  to 
burn  the  witches  ? '  In  1 75  7  it  was  occupied  by  ftie  French, 
in  1758  by  the  Hanoverians,  and  again  by  the  French  under 
Marshal  Broglie  in  1759.  The  movements  of  Prince  Fer- 
dinand having  caused  the  French  under  Castries  to  take 
up  a  position  to  the  west  of  the  town,  near  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Todtenhausen,  they  were  attacked  by 
Prince  Ferdinand,  who  had  only  40,000  British  and  Hano- 
verian troops,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1 759,  and  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  8000  men,  of  whom  3000  were  made  prisoners.! 
MI'NDORO.  [Philippine  Islands.] 
MINE,  a  system  of  subterranean  works  or  excavations 
formed  in  or  going  down  upon  any  mineral  or  metalli- 
ferous deposit,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  contents, 
and  extracting  such  portions  of  them  as  may  be  of 
sufficient  value.  These  excavations  are  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  facilitate  the  drainage  and  ventilation  of  the 
works,  to  render  them  easily  accessible  to  the  miners,  and 
to  economise  the  application  of  labour  in  the  extraction  of 
the  metallic  ores  or  other  mineral  produce.  In  addition  to 
the  underground  works  which  constitute  the  mine,  properly 
w  called,  the  term  usually  comprehends  also  the  ground  at 
the  8Qrfa<:es,  together  with  the  numerous  appendages  which 
arc  required  there,  as  steam-engines,  water-wheel^  and 
other  machinery  for  drainage,  the  extraction  of  the  ores  and 
their  mechanical  preparation,  with  various  buildings  and 
erections.  The  various  works  which  constitute  a  mine, 
■nd  their  construction  and  arrangement,  are  fully  described 
in  the  article  Mining. 

Mines  are  usually  worked  by  companies,  who  hold  grants 
or  leases  of  the  property  from  the  mineral  proprietors,  for  a 
certain  term  of  years,  commonly  twenty-one.  The  risk  and 
responsibility  of  the  uudertakinz  entirely  devolve  upon  tlte 
former  party,  by  whom  the  capital  is  provided  and  the  ma- 
nagement conducted,  the  proprietor  of  the  mineral  receiving 
a  stipulated  portion  of  the  gross  returiu  of  the  mine  as  a 
consideration  for  the  use  and  deterioration  of  his  properhr. 
This  proportion  varies  much  according  to  circumstances.  In 
the  north  of  England,  where  the  mines  are  comparatively 
shallow  and  cheaply  worked,  it  is  commonly  an  eighth  or  a 
tenth ;  but  in  Ckimwall,  where  the  mines  are  deep  and  ex- 
pensive, it  seldom  exceeds  a  ftfteenth,  an  eighteenth,  or  a 
twenty-fourth,  and  is  sometimes  as  low  as  a  thirty-second. 
Although  this  payment,  which  is  denominated  *  dues*  or 

*  royalty,*  firom  the  circumstance  of  all  minerals  having 
originally  been  the  property  of  the  king,  is  of  course 
a  matter  of  rieht,  and  claimed  as  such  whether  the  mine  is 
prufl  table  to  the  parties  working  it  or  not,  it  is  fi-equently 
good  as  well  as  liberal  policy  to  greatly  reduce  or  even  re- 
mit it  for  ^  time,  during  periods  of  temporary  poverty  or 
kiss,  as  a  company  may  thus  be  encouraged  to  make  further 
trials,  which  in  the  end  may  occasion  discoveries  highly 
beneficial  to  both  parties.  Considered  as  property,  mines 
are  exceedingly  varied  and  Uuctuating,  some  making  very 
Urge  profits,  others  barely  paying  their  expenses,  \vhile  upon 
many  there  is  a  heavy  loss.  Of  the  capital  required  to  open 
mines  in  this  country,  no  general  average  can  be  given  :  in 
ftome  cases  not  more  than  4,000/.  or  5,000/.  have  been  ex- 
pended; in  others,  the  sum  has  amounted  to  150,000/.  In 
the  older  and  best  established  undertakings,  the  number  of 
shares  is  small,  as  64,  100.  or  128.  In  some  recent  compa- 
nies it  has  been  subdivided  into  several  thousands :  but  most 
of  these  have  been  unsuccessful.  Of  the  profit  of  mines  no 
general  estimate  can  be  given.  In  some  cases  it  little  more 
than  repays  the  capital  expended ;  in  others  it  amounts  to 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  after  paying  back  this 
turn,  while  of  course  every  intermediate  gradation  exists.  The 
duratioii  of  mines  is  very  uncertain :  some  few  are  now  work- 
ing which  are  known  to  have  been  opened  centuries  ago,  but 
these  have  been  abandoned  time  alter  time  in  consequence 
3f  puyarty  or  difj&culties  arising  from  imperfect  machinery, 
ind  re-opened  as  improvements  in  the  art  of  mining  afforded 
I  further  Hcope  for  enterprise.  It  may  probably  be  stated 
hat  mines  of  the  soft  metals,  as  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  rarely 
*oiitiauc  in  a  uniformly  productive  state  for  more  than  fi^■ 
eea  or  twenty  years  together,  although  the  discovery  of 
re>h  deposits  of  ore  may  prolong  their  existence  greatly 
eyonil  this  period.  Coal  and  iron  mines,  on  the  contrary, 
re  more  permanent  in  their  produce,  and  may  continue 

*  be  worked  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years*     . 

Gremft  Britain  is  pre-eminently  a  mining  country.  With 
ifl  exovption  of  quicksilver  and  the  precious  metiusy  it  con- 


tains every  variety  of  minei-al  in  great  abundance,  and  has 
been  estimated  to  produce  annually  a  greater  amount  of 
mineral  wealth  than  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  toge-r 
ther.  Rich  and  extensive  mines  of  copper  and  tin  are 
worked  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire ;  and  in  Wales  and  the 
north  of  England  there  are  immensely  productive  lead- 
mines.  There  are  rich  mines  of  copper  in  Ireland,  an4 
lead-mines  are  worked  both  in  that  country  and  in  Scot- 
land. The  most  productive  mines  of  coal  and  iron  in  the 
world  are  ooened  in  South  Wales,  in  Stafibrdshire,  and  in 
Scotland,  while  valuable  coal-mines  are  worked  in  Lan- 
cashire, Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumberland, 
and  many  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Beds  of  rock-salt 
are  extensively  worked  in  Cheshire,  and  large  quantities  of 
salt  are  obtained  from  brine-springs  in  Worcestershire.  The 
depth  which  mines  have  attained  in  this  country  is  very  consi- 
derable, amounting  in  many  cases  to  from  200  to  300  fathoms. 
The  quantity  of  water  drawn  from  them  is  far  greater  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  the  machineryemployed 
is  of  the  most  powerful  and  perfect  description.  The  extent 
and  produce  of  the  English  mines,  the  large  capital  em- 
ployed in  them,  and  the  boldness,  the  skill,  and  ability  with 
which  their  management  is  conducted,  are  the  admiration 
of  foreign  engineers,  who  make  frequent  visits  to  this 
country  to  inspect  them. 

Mines  are  worked  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  almost  in  every  country,  bul 
more  especially  in  those  in  which  igneous  and  metamorpliic 
rocks  are  abundant.  France  and  Belgium  have  numerous 
minea  of  coal  and  iron,  and  many  in  which  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  and  other  metals  are  worked. 

Spain  is  a  rich  mineral  country,  and  even  in  its  present 
distracted  9tate  the  produce  of  its  lead-mines,  ana  more 
especially  of  its  quicksilver-mines,  is  considerable.  Germany 
has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  mining  country,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  metal  which  is  not  now  produced  there.  The  mines 
of  the  Harz  and  of  Saxony  are  well  known  firom  the  skill 
with  which  they  are  wrought*  and  the  quantity  of  silver 
which  they  produce,  as  well  as  copper,  lead,  and  other  metals. 
Austria  has  numerous  mines,  producing,  together  with  other 
mineral  substances,  h  large  amount  of  gold,  silver,  and  mer- 
cury. The  mines  of  Russia  are  rich  in  iron  and  the  pre- 
cious metahi,  but  sparingly  productive  of  coal ;  those  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  produce  copper  and  iron.  Of  the  mineral 
produce  of  Asia  and  Africa  little  is  known,  but  mines 
of  coal  are  worked  in  India  and  in  China.  Tin  is  obtained 
in  Banca,  Borneo,  and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  gold- 
washings  have  long  been  carried  on  upon  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  continent  of  America,  although  abounding  in  metals 
and  minerals,  is  most  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  silver 
mines ;  the  former  are  chiefly  situated  in  Brazil ;  the  latter 
have  been  extensively  worked  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  The 
once  celebrated  quicksilver-mine  of  Guanca-Velica  is  situated 
in  the  former  country,  and  rich  copper-mines  are  now 
worked  in  Chili  and  Cuba.  There  are  many  mines  of  coal, 
iron,  lead,  and  other  minerals,  now  working  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  and.  although  hitherto  little 
worked,  mineral  produce  is  probably  abundant  throughout 
many  parts  of  British  North  America,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal mines  now  existing  are  those  of  coal  in  Nova  Sootia. 
The  greatest  depth  to  which  any  mine  has  ever  penetrated 
is  nearly  500  fathoms,  or  3000  feet,  and  this  oqIy  in  one  in- 
stance, in  the  TyroL  The  Samson  mine  in  the  Han  is 
about  2300  feet  deep,  and  the  celebrated  Yalenciana  mine 
in  Mexico  attained  the  depth  of  1800  feet,  which  is  about 
the  depth  of  the  Consolidated  Mines  in  Cornwall. 

MINE'LLIUS,  JOHN,  was  bom  about  1635,  at  Rotter- 
dam, and  died  in  1683.  He  was  rector  of  the  pubhe  school 
in  his  native  town,  and  edited  many  of  the  Latin  olasnios. 
with  short  notes  for  the  use  of  schools.  He  also  published 
a  translation  of  Terence  in  Dutch,  Rotterdam,  1663. 

MINERAL  VEINS.    [Vbins,  Mineral.] 

MINERAL  WATERS.    [Watbr.] 

MINERALOGY,  according  to  the  definition  given  by 
Kirwan,  is  the  art  of  distinguishing  mineral  substances 
firom  each  other ;  and  it  is  further  observed  bv  Mr.  Brooke 
{Encyelaptedia  Metrop.,  Mineralogy '),  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded both  as  a  science  and  an  art :  as  a  science^  in  re- 
ference to  the  knowledge  requisite  for  supplying  accurate 
descriptions  of  minerals,  and  forming  what  may  be  termed 
a  natural  classification;  and  an  ar^  in  reference  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  descriptive  characters  for  the  purpose  of 
afterwards  distinguishing  mineral  firom  each  other. 
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Mineralogy  then  must  be  considered  as  including  the 
cheroictd  composition  of  bodies,  and  an  account  of  their 
external  or  physioid  properties.  Both  are  requisite,  for  sub- 
stances occur  which  agree  in  their  chemical  composition, 
and  exhibit  differences  in  their  external  characters ;  while 
there  are  other  bodies  which  differ  in  their  chemical  con- 
stitution, but  agree  in  their  external  properties. 

Various  metnods  of  arrangement  of  minerals  have 
been  proposed  by  different  authors,  which  we  shall  not 
minutely  describe  or  dbcuss,  as  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment wnich  has  been  adopted  in  this  work  precluding  any 
other  here.  We.  may  however  observe  that,  according 
to  Werner,  minerals  were  divided  into  the  four  classes 
of  earthy  minerals,  saline  minerals,  inflammables,  and 
metals :  Karsten  classed  them  under  the  heads  of  earths, 
aalts,  combustibles,  and  metals :  Haiiy  divided  minerals 
into  aoidiferous  earthy  substances,  earthy  substances,  non- 
metallic  combustible  bodies,  metallic  bodies,  substances  not 
sufficiently  known  to  admit  of  classification,  rocks,  and 
volcanic  products.  In  Phillips's '  Elements  of  Mineralogy,* 
the  classes  are  earthy  minerals,  alkaline-earthy  minerals, 
acids,  acidiferous  earthy  minerals,  acidiferous  alkaline  mi- 
nerals, native  metals,  metalliferous  minerals,  and  combus- 
tible minerals.  Berzelius  has  attempted  a  strictly  chemical 
classification  of  minerals :  he  has  however  candidly  admitted 
that  considerable  difficulties  attend  this  method,  owing,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  what  are 
the  essential  and  what  the  accidental  constituents  of  a  mi- 
neral The  arrangement  of  Berselius  has  however,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Brooke  in 
the  work  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

We  have  already  observed  that  mineralogy  includes  a 
knowledge  of  the  cnemical  composition  and  of  the  external 
and  physical  properties  of  minerals,  and  they  are  all  divisible 
into  two  great  classes  of  crystallized  and  uncrystallized. 
With  respect  to  regularly  crystallized  minerals  we  refer  for 
an  account  of  their  forms  to  what  is  stated  under  Crystal- 
LOORAPHT.  There  are  some  substances  which  do  not 
assume  regular  forms,  but  have  an  imperfect  cryttalline 
itructure;  whUe  those  bodies  which  are  not  either  crystal- 
lised or  crystalline,  unless  they  are  pulverulent,  are  de- 
scribed as  massive,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  such  as 
possess  particuiar  forms,  as  botryoidal,  mammellated,  no- 
dular, stalactitic,  renifbrm,  globular,  and  amorphous,  or 
without  any  particular  form. 

The  structure  of  bodies  is  also  an  important  character  in 
some  oases,  and  it  may  be  compact,  granular,  fibrous,  fo- 
liated, earthy,  scaly,  or  laminar,  and  it  is  applicable  both 
to  crystallized  and  massive  minerals. 

Fracture  is  a  very  distinguishing  characteristic  in  many 
cases;  the  princifml  are  Sie  conchoidal  fhicture,  earthy, 
uneven,  coarse,  fine-grained,  splintery,  hackly,  and  irregular. 

Hardness. — In  this  respect  minerals  differ  greatly. 
[Harqxzsi.] 

Spetiflc  Gravity, — In  this  respect  also  minerals  are  very 
different  from  each  other :  for  the  modes  of  ascertaining  it, 
see  Sfxcific  Gravity. 

CoA}iir.— Minerals  occur  not  only  of  every  colour,  but  of 
every  mixture  of  colours,  and  also  colourless.  Colour  can 
searoely  be  admitted  as  a  very  distinctive  character,  for 
there  are  tome  minerals  which  exhibit  all  coloun :  of  this 
quartz  is  an  example ;  for  it  is  met  with  colourless,  black, 
grey,  brown,  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  purple,  slightly  bluish, 
P^o  grey,  and  slightly  greyish. 

Colour  qf  Streak. — Sometimes  resembles  that  of  the  mi- 
neral itself,  but  is  often  extremely  different,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  fbretel  what  it  is  like)y  to  be.  Hence  the 
importance  of  the  character.  Sometimes  the  streak  is 
merely  shining,  and  its  colour  does  not  differ  fh>m  that  of 
the  mmeral. 

Transparency,  ^.—Minerals  exhibit  every  degree  of 
transparency,  firom  the  most  perfect  to  absolute  opacity. 
The  different  degrees  are  expressed  by  transparent,  semi- 
transparent,  translucent,  translucent  on  the  edges,  opaque : 
it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  some  transparent  bodies  are 
dxibly  reflraotive,  as  calcareous  spar,  &c 

Xciffrv.— Minerals  are  described  as  having  vitreous  lustre 
(which  is  that  possessed  by  the  greater  number  of  them), 
resinous  lustre,  metallic  lustre,  adamantine  lustre,  pearly 
lustre,  resinoso- metallic  lustre,  vitreo-resinous  lustre.  When 
perfectly  devoid  of  lustre,  lihe  mineral  is  described  as 

Phosphorescence  is  the  property  which  some  minerals 


with 


possess  of  becoming  luminous  when  healed :  this  is  f«rt»* 

cularly  the  case  with  apatite  and  fluor  spar. 

Electricity, — There  are  certain  minerals  which 
electric  either  by  friction  or  by  heat :  this  is  the  a 
the  tourmaline,  diamond,  &c 

Magnetism, — ^There  are  certain  oxides  of  boa*  aocat  o^ 
which  are  natural  magnets  or  loadstones,  and  oUim  wkirh 
obey  the  magnet  No  minerals  but  oxides  of  iron,  c^  sorK 
as  contain  this  metal  or  the  oxide,  possess  either  the  pow«r 
of  attracting  as  a  magnet,  or  of  being  attracted  bj  the 
magnet. 

Besides  the  above  more  ^nerel  and  distinctive  eharaeirt«, 
the  elasticity  and  flexibility  of  minerals  are  so«i«fime*  de- 
scribed; thus  mica  is  flexible  and  elastic,  while  talc  i^ 
flexible  but  not  elastic  The  touch,  smdl,  taste,  and  adbnm 
of  minerals  to  the  tongue,  are  in  some  (but  ooiaparauttli 
few)  cases  mentioned  by  mineralogists. 

Without  submitting  the  mineral  to  a  regular  aoalyus 
advantage  is  often  taken  of  the  effeets  of  bnt  by  lanas  uf 
the  blowpipe,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  certain  flvsos,  a» 
soda,  phosphoric  salt,  &c ;  and  the  mineral  u  slatisd  le  W 
either  fusible  alone,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  dtfcnni 
fluxes,  and  the  nature  of  the  resulting  compound  b  d*- 
scribed ;  sometimes  it  is  a  colourless  gUsa,  at  other  Cinn 
coloured,  transparent,'  or  opaque,  &c 

MINEOl V A;W  MENE^R VA,  an  an tient  Italian  diriau v . 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Pallas  Athene.  [Athxtcx.]  H«7 
attributes  corresponded  in  most  respects  to  those  ef  tbc 
Grecian  goddess.  She  was  the  patroness  of  aru  and  .*. 
dustry,  such  as  spinning,  weaving,  &C.,  and  was  the  fodiW** 
of  all  the  mental  powers.  Her  statue  was  usually  ^aoed  is 
schools;  and  the  pupils  were  accustomed  et^ery  yeftr  "i 
present  their  masten  with  a  present  called  MinerraL  ( Varr-. 
De  Be  Bust.,  iii.  2;  compare  TertulU  De  JdoL,  e.  la  > 
Minerva  also  presided  over  olive  grounds  (Varra.  Dt  Re 
Bust,,  i.  1);  and  goats  were  not  sacrificed  to  her,  accord  -  z 
to  Varro,  because  that  auiuul  was  considered  to  do  peeuLir 
injury  to  the  olive  {De  Be  Bust,,  i.  2). 

There  was  an  annual  festival  of  Minerva  c«lebralc4  n 
Rome  in  the  month  of  Mareh,  which  was  called  Qm»fm» 
trus,  because  it  lasted  five  days.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lai^  \. 
3;  Ovid,  Fast„  iiL  809;  GelL,  ii.  21.)  On  the  first  «Ur 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  on  the  other  1^ 
there  were  gladiatorial  combats,  Stc.  There  was  also  aiMUvr 
festival  of  Minerva  celebrated  in  June,  which  wic  ca:>l 
Quinquatrus  Minores,  (Ovid,  Fiist„  vL  651.)  These  vrrr 
several  temples  in  Rome  sacred  to  Minerva.  Ovid  natntnc* 
one  on  the  C»lian  Hill,  in  which  she  was  wonhipped  ondrr 
the  name  of  Minerva  Capta,  but  the  origin  of  the  rabt  u 
unknown.  (Fiut,,  iii.  835-839.)  It  also  appean  C-n 
several  inscriptions,  in  which  she  is  called  Mioerr*  Med  n. 
that  this  goddess  was  thought  to  preside  over  the  hnrfin-  srt. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Minerva  is  douhtfoL  TW 
flrat  part  probably  contains  the  same  root  min,  am;  or  nan. 
that  we  have  in  the  Latin  me-mini,  men-s,  &e.,  the  Grwi 
fup'oc,  lU'iivif^m,  &C.,  and  the  Sanskrit  man-aa.  C^icevo  f  i*' 
Nat,  Deor.,  iii.  24)  gives  a  very  curious  etymology.  *  JCncnx 
quia  minuit  aut  quia  minatur;'  but  some  o?  the  aotir-t 
grammarians  appear  to  have  been  nearer  the  truth  to  c\>ti< 
sidering  it  a  shortened  form  of  Meminerva,  since  abe  w  u 
the  goddess  of  memory.  Festus  connects  it  with  the  vrrS 
monere.  MuUer  iEtr„  ii.,  p.  48)  supposes  that  the  wuH  u 
of  Etrurian  or  Sabine  origin. 

MINES,  MILITARY,  are  excavations  made  m  •!•■ 
rampart  of  a  fortress,  or  underground,  in  order  to  rosta  i 
gunpowder,  which,  being  exploded,  the  rampart  nay  V» 
breached,  or  any  works  of  the  enemy,  above  or  near  tf « 
mine,  may  be  destroyed. 

The  term  offensive  is  applied  to  the  mines  wluck  a-* 
formed  by  the  besiegenof  a  fortified  place ;  those  which  a*« 
formed  by  the  garrison  are  called  defensive  wnnn.  m  cn.-- 
termines.  The  cavity  in  which  the  powder  u  depoa^wd  m 
called  the  chamber ;  and  the  approach  to  the  latter  is  caTad 
the  gallery.    [Gallbry.] 

Two  kinds  of  mines  were  antiently  employed  in  the  attvk 
of  fortresses.  One  of  them  was  merely  a  subterranean  ps- 
sage  carried  under  the  walls  from  the  exterior  ground :  %s  . 
being  suddenly  opened  within  thetown*  the  aa»ailaat«  wv 
enabled  to  enter  the  latter  by  surprise.  The  other  krod  M-i» 
executed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  was  intended  to  tar  ^ 
rampart  of  the  place  in  niins ;  for  this  purpoee,  the  sai«' 
having  been  driven  as  far  as  the  walls,  was  carried  c&  tn  ^* 
right  and  leA  under  the  latter,  which  were  lupfvrtvd    « 
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pHyps  of  timber  till  the  time  appointed  for  the  assault  was 
come  ;  then,  the  props  being  drawn  away  or  consumed  by 
Are,  a  portion  of  the  rampart  fell  into  the  ditch ;  and  the 
troopa,  who  were  kept  in  readiness,  passed  over  the  ruins 
into  the  town.  Mines  of  this  kind  are  described  in  a  rela- 
tion of  tbe  sieffe  of  the  castle  of  Boves  near  Amiens,  at 
whiefa  siege  Philip  Augustus  attended  in  person.  At 
the  stetfe  of  Melun,  which  was  carried  on  by  Henry  V.,  king 
of  England,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1420, 
the  besiegers  having  driven  their  mine  almost  up  to  the 
walls,  and  the  besieged  having  executed  a  mine  in  opposi* 
tion,  a  barrier  was  erected  where  the  two  galleries  met,  and 
there  the  king  and  duke  fought  with  lances  against  two 
Dauphinois. 

At  the  parties  engaged  two  abreast,  it  is  evident  that  the 
galleries  must  have  been  much  broader  than  such  are  made 
at  present  The  old  French  writers  occasionally  applied  the 
term  mines  to  what  were  also  then,  and  are  now,  called 
trencbepi  Thus,  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  in  1449,  mention 
is  made  of  broad  and  deep  trenches  by  which  the  approach 
to  the  wall  is  said  to  have  been  rendered  secure  ;  and  the 
same  worka  are  immediately  afterwards  called  mines. 

Gunpowder  was,  n  1487,  used  in  military  mining  by  the 
Genoese  at  the  siege  of  Serezanella,  a  town  belonging  to 
tbe  Florentines;  but  on  this  occasion  without  success.  It 
is  stated  however,  in  the  life  of  Gk>nsalvo  de  Cordova,  that 
Peter  of  Navarre,  a  Spanish  engineer,  formed  mines  with 

Sunpowder  at  the  siege  of  Cephalonia,  near  the  end  of  the 
fteenth  century,  when  the  Venetiansand  Spaniards  took 
the  island  from  the  Turks.  And  in  1503  the  same  en- 
gineer, or,  according  to  Vallidre,  an  Italian  called  Francis 
Greoige,  succeeded  in  taking  by  such  a  mine  the  Castle 
del'  Ovo  at  Naples.  This  fortress  was  situated  on  a  rock 
nearly  surrounaed  by  the  sea,  and  had  during  three  years 
resiated  the  united  arms  of  the  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans. 
From  that  time  the  practice  of  formine  mines  with  gun- 
powder bos  been  almost  constantly  foUowed  in  the  attack 
and  defence  of  fortresses.  By  means  of  1173  mines,  great 
and  email,  the  Venetians  defended  Candia  during  more  than 
two  years  (1666  to  1669)  against  the  whole  power  of  the 
Turks :  by  mines  also,  in  1762,  the  town  of  Schweidnitz  was 
degraded  during  63  days  by  the  Austrians  against  the  Prus- 
eiana.  In  the  course  of  this  last  siege  two  of  the  mines 
fired  by  the  besiegers  had  charges  of  powder  amounting  to 
5000  pounds  each ;  and  the  depth  of  tne  oharge^^low  the 
surface  of  the  ground  was  from  18  to  20  feet 

Id  the  siege  of  anv  place  the  mining  operations  of  the 
besiegers  are  directea  to  the  discovery  ana  destruction  of 
the  g^leries  of  countermines ;  to  the  blowing  up  of  any  ad- 
Tanoed  works  belonging  to  the  garrison ;  to  the  demolition 
of  the  wall  of  the  counterscarp,  in  order  that  the  descent 
into  the  ditches  may  be  fistoilitated ;  and  occasionally,  to 
the  formation  of  breaches  in  the  principal  ramparts.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  countermines  are  employed  by  the  de- 
lenders  to  destroy  the  trenches  and  batteries  of  the  be- 
siegers beyond  the  foot  of  and  upon  the  glacis ;  and  also 
tbe  lodgments  which  may  be  made  on  the  breaches  or 
within  the  works.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  therefore,  that  a 
system  of  countermines  must  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of 
m.  place,  by  obliging  the  besieger  to  proceed  with  circumspec- 
tion in  his  approaches  aboveground,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  being  blown  up  at  every  step ;  and,  according  to 
Sousmard  (*Essai  general  de  Fortification'),  if  the  glacis  of 
a  fortress  be  countermined,  tbe  duration  of  the  siege,  which 
c»th«rwi8e  would  have  extended  to  one  month  only,  may  be 
prolonged  to  six  weeks. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  powder  is  placed  is  a  cubical 

«Keavation  form^  on  one  siae  of  the  gallery,  very  little 

Imr^er  than  is  necessarv  to  enable  it  to  receive  the  box 

vrbieh  oontains  the  powder ;  when  this  is  deposited,  the  ver- 

tiesl  face  of  the  chamber  is  covered  with  boards,  which  are 

k^pt  in  their  places  by  short  timbers  fixed  in  horizontal 

positions  between  them  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery. 

Xlie  latter  is  then  filled  up  with  earth,  well  rammed,  to  an 

fittest  in  the  length  of  the  gallery  greater  than  that  of  what 

■9  cslled  the  line  of  least  resistance,  that  is,  a  line  imagined 

to  be  drawn  firom  the  chamber  perpendicularlv  to  the  sur- 

fSs«9e  of  tfa»  ground  above.    The  mass  of  earth  thus  filling 

tk»m  nllery  is  called  the  tamping  of  the  mine.    A  train  of 

p0r0vder  in  a  cloth  hose,  formmg  a  tube  about  three-quarters 

o^  *Q  inch  in  diameter,  and  for  security  contained  in  a 

^vrooden  trough  called  an  auget,  or  a  canng'tube,  is  laid  from 

ti»^  box  in  the  chamber  through  the  tamping,  to  the  place 
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where  the  fire  is  to  be  applied ;  to  its  extremity  is  attached 
a  piece  of  port-fire,  as  it  is  called,  which,  being  lighted,  the 
fire  communicates  by  means  of  the  train  with  the  powder 
in  the  chamber,  and  an  explosion  takes  place. 

The  dimensions  of  the  crater  or  funnel  formed  by  the 
explosion  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  charge ;  its  form 
may  be  considered  as  an  irregular  frustum  of  a  cone,  or 
oaraboloid,  and  the  mine  is  denominated  one-lined,  two- 
lined,  &c.,  according  as  the  diameter  of  the  crater  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  equal  to  once,  twice,  &c.  the  length 
of  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Every  explosion  of  this  kind 
necessarily  produces  a  compression  of  the  earth  in  all  direc- 
tions about  the  chamber,  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  the  mines 
formed  with  high  charges  have  been  denominated  globes  qf 
compreeeion  ftom  this  circumstance.  A  line  drawn  from 
the  chamber  to  the  circumference  of  tbe  crater,  on  the 
ground,  is  considered  as  the  radius  of  the  globe  of  compres- 
sion, or  the  distance  from  the  chamber  to  which  the  lateral 
effect  of  the  mine  will  extend.  The  last-mefitioned  kind  of 
mine  is  used  by  the  besiegers  only,  as  it  consumes  more 
powder  than  the  defenders  can  generally  spare :  its  object 
IS,  by  compressing  the  earth  laterally  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, to  destroy  a  side  wall  of  an  enemy's  gallery  or  blow 
down  the  counteracarp  of  a  ditch. 

The  rules  for  determining  the  charges  of  mines  are 
founded  on  the  results  of  experiment,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  charges  must  vary  both  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
with  the  proposed  figure  of  the  mine,  that  is,  with  the  ra- 
tio between  the  diameter  of  the  crater  and  the  length  of  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  When  a  mine  of  the  kind  called 
two-lined  is  formed  in  common  earth,  the  amount  of  the 
charge  in  pounds  is  considered  as  very  nearly  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  cube  of  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  feet ;  but 
Ibr  a  three-lined  and  a  four-lined  mine  it  is  supposed  that 
the  cube  of  this  Une  should  be  multiplied  by  *2l  and  by  '45 
respectively.  In  an  experiment  made  at  Potsdam,  when  a 
four  lined  mine  was  formed  in  a  sandy  soil  by  tbe  Prussian 
Major  Le  Febvre,  the  cube  of  the  hue  of  least  resistance  in 
feet  was  very  nearly  equal  to  the  charge  in  pounds.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  experiments  of  the  French  engineers, 
the  charges  of  powder  necessary  to  remove  one  cubic  yard 
(English)  of  material  are  as  follows : — 

Common  earth     •     .     1*21  pounds   (English) 

Strong  sand  .     .     •     1*64       „ 

Pottere'  clay  .     .     .     1'75       „ 

Loose  sand     •     .     .     ]*85       „ 

Old  masonry  •     •     .     1*94       „ 

Freestone       .     .     .2*14        , 

Now  the  fi^re  of  the  crater  being  supposed  to  be  a  para« 
boloid,  of  which  the  centre  of  the  chamber  is  tbe  focus — if 
a  be  the  length  of  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  yards,  and 
n  a  rapresent  the  radius  of  the  crater  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  also  if  n-  »  3*1416,  we  shall  have 

n*w  , 

(^--^il+^n^  +  l) 

for  the  volume  of  the  crater  in  cubic  yards :  therefore,  mul- 
tiplying this  volume  by  the  numbers  in  the  above  table,  wo 
should  have  the  charge  in  pounds. 

In  order  to  determine  the  proper  size  of  the  chamber,  or 
rather  of  the  box,  which  is  to  contain  the  powder,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  observe  that  one  pound  of  gunpowder  occupies, 
in  volume,  about  30  cubic  inenes. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  greater  the  charge  of  pow- 
der, tne  greater  is  the  quantity  of  earth  removed  by  the 
explosion.  But  this  hci  has  it^  limits ;  for  when  the  charge 
is  considerable,  since  the  whole  of  the  powder  does  not  take 
fire  instantaneously,  it  will  happen  toat  the  earth  is  par- 
tially displaced  before  the  inflammation  is  complete;  so 
that  fissures  being  formed  in  the  ground,  the  force  of  the 

Swder  is  spent  in  the  air  without  producing  any  effect, 
ence  it  mav  be  concluded  that  there  is  a  certain  charge  of 
powder  which  will  produce  a  maximum  of  effect;  and  it  is 
suppMod  by  Belidor  that,  in  earth  of  mean  tenacity,  the 
greatest  cretera  will  have  their  diameters,  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  equal  to  about  six  times  the  length  of  the  line  of 
least  resistance. 
MIN6REJJA.    [GsoRoiA.] 
MINHO,  River.    [Poetuqal.]     ' 
MINIATURE,  a  species  of  painting  which,  owing  to  its 
mode  of  execution  being  adapted  only  to  very  small  subjects, 
and  more  particularly  pottraits,  has  acquired  such  a  distinct 
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meaning  in  popular  language,  that,  unlets  it  be  otherwise 
expressed,  the  term  is  used  to  signify  a  very  small  portrait, 
Itjt  it  be  executed  in  wliatever  mode  it  may, — as  for  instance, 
in  enamel  on  the  lid  of  a  snuff-box,  &c  The  term  is  also 
applied  adjectively  as  synonymous  with  minute.  A  very 
small  portrait  in  oil  is  likewise  so  termed*  But  miniature 
painting  itself  is  in  water-colours,  though  it  is  not  at  all  similar 
in  its  process  to  that  employed  in  water-colour  drawings  in 
general.  Instead  of  being  apnlied  in  washes  or  by  differ- 
ent tints  laid  over  each  other,  tne  colours  are  entirely  dotted, 
stippled,  or  hatched  upon  the  surface ;  although  sometimes 
only  the  face  and  other  flesh  parts  are  so  executed,  as  those 
requiring  greater  finish  and  delicacy,  while  the  drapery  and 
background  are  either  partially  or  wholly  executed  according 
to  the  usual  or  less  laborious  mode  of  water-colours.  The 
material  employed  for  painting  upon  is  generally  ivory  (the 
surface  of  which  is  first  prepared  for  receiving  the  cdoursX 
or  vellum ;  sometimes  Bnstol-board,  or  other  arawing-pa|»er 
of  that  sort.  Ivorv  however  is  preferred,  as  not  only  belne 
more  durable,  but  bearing  out  the  coburs  with  greater  briP 
liancy. 

As  may  be  supposed  firom  the  nature  of  the  process,  mi- 
niature painting  requires  great  nicety  and  patience,  and  is 
also  exceedingly  limited  in  its  subjects,  beiug  scarcely 
fitted  for  anything  beyond  the  face  and  bust  or  a  figure. 
It  it  therefore  very  seldom  used  except  for  likenesses,  for 
which,  besides  possessing  the  advantage  of  portability — aiMl 
they  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  worn  even  in  a  fingerning — 
it  recommends  itself  by  the  extreme  softness  and  d^ioacy 
of  the  colouring,  and  by  its  excluding  all  those  harsher 
markings  and  hneaments  of  the  countenance  which  must, 
even  if  softened  down,  be  indicated  m  any  picture  of  the 
sise  of  hfe. 

Formerly  miniature,  though  of  a  somewhat  diierenl  kind 
firom  that  now  in  use,  was  employed  for  decorating  or  illu- 
minating missals  and  other  books,  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  printmg,  when  the  books  themselves  were  entirely  the 
work  of  tl^  hand,  and  consequently  of  such  cost  and  value 
as  to  be  considered  worth  such  expensive  adornment.  Verv 
lately  that  style  of  book  decoration  has  beeu  partly  revived, 
by  means  of  ornamental  margins  and  borders  of  lanciful  or 
arabesque  patterns  printed  from  wood-blocks. 

MINIEH.    reoYPT.] 

MINIM,  in  Music,  a  character,  or  note,  formed  of  a  round 
open  heeid,  and  a  stem  descending  or  ascending  from  its 
right  side — 


ZCL 


When  first  introduced,  the  minim  was  the  shortest  note 
in  music,  as  its  name  (firom  minimus,  the  least)  indicates. 
It  is  half  as  long  in  duration  as  the  semibreve,  andf  double 
that  of  the  crotchet.    [Crotchkt.] 

MINIMS,  or  MI'^fIMI,  an  order  of  religious  who  im- 
proved on  the  humility  of  the  Friars  Minors,  by  calling 
themselves  the  Least,  or  smallest  They  were  instituted 
about  the  year  1440,  by  Saint  Francis  de  Paulo,  and  con- 
firmed in  1473  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  by  Julius  II.  in  1507. 
In  France  they  had  the  name  of  Biim^hommei;  and  in 
Spain  that  of  the  Fathers  of  Victory,  in  consequeiKie  of 
Ferdinand  IV.  gaining  a  vietory  over  the  Moors,  according 
to  a  prediction  of  Saint  Francis  de  Paulo.  In  S«ain  a  con- 
vent of  nuns  of  this  order  was  founded  as  early  as  1 495, 
followed  in  the  oourse  of  time  1^  other  similar  estaUish- 
mects.  In  France  there  was  no  female  convent  of  this 
order  till  1621 ;  when  one  wst  established  at  Abbeville,  and 
another  subeequently  at  Boissons.  (Moreri,  Diet,  Hi*- 
toriaut ;  from  Lonk  Doni  d'Attichi,  Hi*t.  Om.  dr  tOrd. 
des  mimwmi.)  No  bouse  of  this  order  was  ever  estiWiihed 
in  Engtand. 

MININ 6.  The  art  of  mining  embraces  the  eontrtvanee 
and  msnagement  of  the  operations  necessary  to  eieot  the 
various  objects  requisite  in  a  mine,  aa  tne  discovery  of 
rainersl  deposits,  toe  preliminary  trials  of  their  value,  and 
the  final  extmotkm  or  their  produce  by  means  of  suitable 
wcavations  and  the  apnlicution  of  Che  requisite  ttuohioery. 
These  occupations  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  business  of 
the  miner  in  the  more  comprriiensive  sigrnification  of  the 
term,  and  it  will  be  evident  thai  tbey  demand  an  extensive 
iMge  of  aoquhwBienU  in  which  fcnowledgo  both  praotioal 
ttd  ■oieutiOc  must  be  blended. 
HiMorf  of  Mmnf.^K  regwiur  or  detailed  hlstuiy  of 


mining,  however  mterestiBg  in  its^t  voidd  fiv  aacnsei  the 
limits  of  this  article ;  we  sull  therefore  bnoiy  g laoee  ovur 
some  of  the  most  important  steps  by  which  mankind  have 
been  led  to  their  presisnt  bold  and  oxtensivo  operationa  Ac 
the  extraction  of  metals  and  other  minefui  airWanfos  The 
use  of  the  metals,  and  coosequMitly  some  prows  for  Omc 
extraction  and  separMion,  may  be  traced  to  the  meat  rMBols 
antiquity,  and  is  there  lost  in  the  obscuriAv  wUeh  veila  the 
early  history  of  our  tpeciea.  Mosea  ascribes  the  AnI  use 
and  manufacture  of  we  metals  to  Tubal-OMa,  the  seventh 
in  descent  from  Adam,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  *  i»- 
structor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.'  Ufon  so  bncf 
a  notice  we  are  not  entitled  to  build  much,  but  it  pcwvea 
nevertheless  that  the  use  of  the  meuls  is  almost  ooovul  with 
the  human  race.  Pro&ne  histenr  lakewiso  ahova  Ihst  it 
was  known  to  the  earliest  nataons^  aniiquiCT,  as  the  Ciesks 
and  Egyptians.  Gold  and  silver  were  abunoaat  ■■sng  th» 
antients;  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  formed  the  armeur  and 
weapons  of  the  Greeks,  although  iron  was  not  unknown 
among  them,  and  of  this  metal  the  Roman  voapona  wtio 
formed.  These  lacts  do  not  however  inspl^'  any  grsai  know* 
ledge  of  mining,  properly  to  called,  as  it  is  mm  known  that 
metalkferous  deposits  are  dlon  found  near  the  snrfae%  to- 
quentlv  in  a  state  of  extreme  purity,  as  cold  and  eoppar  Isr 
example ;  and  in  early  ages,  when  -thay  nad  hsea  m  much 
less  ransacked  by  the  miner,  these  superficial  ds  posits  i 
ha\'e  been  much  more  abundant  than  at  ptsisl,  ai 
bahly  fUmished  a  Urge  proportion  of  tho  motaUss  ^ 
of  thooe  times.  Most  of  the  mhies  of  anliquitir  wrt  mhahly 
of  a  similar  nature  \o  the  stream-wociu  oif  Comwad.  Md  it 
appears  from  Strabo*  ( 1 75,  Gasaub.)  thsi  the  Phceniasna  at 
that  early  time  used  to  trade  to  CemwaM  ftr  tan  nnd  ImL 
In  early  times  the  demand  for  the  metals  oonld  ttot  have 
been  very  great ;  thesr  uso  was  then  eitber  aa  inmrameafa 
of  luxury  or  wai;  and  thus  confined  to  a  limitod  dan^  os 
that  the  quantity  found  near  the  aurftoe  was  in  all  piukshi 
lity  (ully  adequate,  leaving  hut  little  induoomint  Cor  dsefir 
and  more  laborious  research. 

There  is  however  ovtdenoeonoogh  to  show  that  oposaliana 
simihur  to  those  of  modem  mining  wwiw  naniod  on  hy  the 
nations  of  antiquitf.  Herodotus  (vi.  4ft, 47)  nhssi  us  that  a 
mountain  in  toe  udond  of  Thasos  was  oomplatsly  butiwwod 
by  the  Phcdnicians  in  their  search  in-  the  proeioas  metals; 
and  the  curious  firagosent  of  Agatharehidea  ptoeessod  m  Dm- 
dorus(b.ft.,^.  12,lS)showsthattheartoffenHSf 
and  passages  for  OQuploring  mines  and  proemiM  the  i 
was  well  IpMwn  in  Sgypi.  The  silver*minea  of  Lai 
Attica  were  worked  by  the  Athenians,  to  aoi 
least,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fimrfh  rentusy  nc. 
Under  the  Romans  tlie  quielmilver-minea  of  AliHdn  m 
Spain  (MEUCiniY]  wees  eoDtonsively  worked. 

It  is  singular  to  observe  that  an  art  fowhkli  ChisoeMiii 
possesses  such  great  natural  fheilitiea,  asid  whaoli  wna  esr- 
tainly  cultivated  here  both  heibte  the  Roman  ootH|nHt  obI 
during  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  islaad,  shonid  aH* 
wards  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  indeed  hi  n  ti^o  have 
been  chiefiy  practised  by  foreignors^  Prior  to  tfce  KsriMti 
conquest  our  mines  had  been  much  negleeted,  fsahafclf  la 
consequence  of  iaoessant  eivil  commotiBn:  and  mshsc^ 
quently  to  this  period  they  wore  ofaiefiy  woivad  hfj  iwwa. 
In  the  reiffu  of  Elimbeth  the  ait  of  mining  knd  MUn  ins* 
so  mudi  decay  that  an  importation  of  foraignskiilvma  I 
necessary  to  revive  them;  and  the  Giiiusans, 
justly  celebrated  as  skilfol  miners,  teoeitod  owoi 
ragemont  to  settle  in  this  country  and  turn  their 
to  them.  From  this  measure  some  suoeesa  i 
rasuUed,  and  in  the  following  reign  wo  find  I 
dleton,  a  citisen  of  London,  doe^  concerned 
and  silver  mines  of  Cardiganshire,  from  which  be  isiunt  • 
lofge  revenue,  which  was  expended  in  Chaft  nobis  mask 
from  which  the  metropebs  still  Isusflts  ths  fbrasaman  ol 
the  New  River.  About  this  time  a  now  and  invportant  aaos- 
ilmrj  was  fbmished  to  the  art  of  mining  by  the  nppbeMhaa 
of  gunpowder  for  blasting,  and  an  invontion  which  kni  so- 
volutionised  the  art  of  war  thus  became  the  nnmHs  of 
efieoting  an  equally  oxienaivo  ehmm  in  ono  of  thn  mm^ 
prominent  arts  of  psaee.  Of  the  oaity  use  of  gunnuw*si  lo 
mining,  and  uoco  ospotiaHy  in  this  oountiy,  wo  huTw 
bahly  no  very  acourate  aocount ;  the  fiilowing  port' 
have  been  given  by  Mr.  ^hn  Ti^lor  in  a  histmy  of  i 
in  Reesis  QMopm^ a  •'— '  fhe  opplieatiott  of  | 

•  Bbkbo  ipttki  or  Um  CudterUM.  wU^  ma  W  ao  ( 
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tbe  purDOses  of  manmg  first  took  place  in  Hungary  or  Gei> 
many*  a!bout  the  year  1620,  aud  it  was  first  iamxluced  into 
England  at  the  copper-mine  at  Ecton  in  Staffordjihire,  about 
the  yeaj:  1620»  by  some  Gorman  miners  brought  over  by 
prince  Rupert.  It  was  in  use  in  Somerseishire  about  1684, 
and  it  was  not  tiU  after  this  period  probably  that  the  Ck>mish 
miners  became  acquainted  with  this  powerful  assistant  to 
their  operations.  Its  impcHrtanee  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
amount  of  the  present  eonsumption  in  tbe  mines  of  Corn- 
wall alone,  which  has  been  calculated  at  an  annua)  value 
of  about  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling.' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  another  im* 
Mtrtant  event  took  place  in  the  history  of  English  mining, 
ihe  rich  deposits  of  oopner  which  have  lene  constituted  the 
principal  mineral  wealth  of  Cornwall,  had  up  to  this  time 
been  neglected,  partly  perhaps  from  this  ore  being  con- 
founded with  '  mundic,'  or  worthless  iron  pyrites,  common 
iu  most  mines,  and  partly  from  its  lying  deeper  in  the  veins 
than  the  ores  of  tin,  which  had  always  formed  tbe  chief  ob- 
ject of  search.    When  at  lenzth  the  nature  and  value  of 
tbe  Cornish  copper  ore  was  fuUy  recognised,  a  powerful  sti- 
mulus was  given  to  this  new  branch  of  mining,  which  has 
been  carried  on  to  the  present  time  with  great  and  increas- 
ing activity,  tbe  e<^per-mines  of  that  county  being  now  the 
deepest,  the  most  extensive,  and  most  productive  in  the  workt 
The  great  invention  of  the  steam-eneine,  the  progress  of 
which  during  tbe  last  century  exercised  sueh  vast  intluence 
upon  our  arts  and  manufactures,  was  early  rendered  appli- 
cable to  mining  in  this  country,  and  in  a  great  degree  con- 
tributed to  the  present  perfect  state  of  the  art    Savery, 
who,  if  we  except  the  somewhat  equivocal  claims  of  the  mar^ 
quis  of  Worcester  to  that  honour,  was  the  first  person  who 
constructed  a  practically  useful  engine  worked  by  steam, 
sought  in  the  irst  instance  tbe  patronage  of  persons  inte- 
rested in  mines,  as  we  see  by  his  publication  entitled  the 
'  Miner*s  Friend,'  in  which  he  describes  the  nature  of  his 
invention  and  its  applicability  to  draining  mines.    At  this 
period  our  mines,  although  comparativelv  shallow,  were 
mueh  inconvenienced  by  water,  especially  those  which  were 
•not  in  situations  where  hydraulic  machines  could  be  em- 
ployed, and  hence  the  anplK^tion  to  them  of  this  new  power 
was  at  enee  obvious.    The  introduction  of  Savery's  engine 
into  our  nukning  districts  probably  led  to  the  great  improve- 
ments effected  by  Newcomen,  a  resident  in  Devonshire^ 
whic^  vastly  extended  its  utilit]^,  and  indeed  completely 
altered  its  principle.    Their  coigoined  patent  was  taken 
out  ia  1 703,  and  from  that  date  the  steam  (or  rather,  atmo- 
spheric) engine  became  a  most  useful  auxiliary  in  the  hands 
of  the  miner,  and  was  very  generally  employed  for  draining 
mines»  not  only  in  Cornwall,  but  in  the  coal-mines  of  Staf- 
fordshire and  the  north  of  England    The  great  improve- 
ments introduced  by  Watt  in  1 765  and  succeeding  years 
were  quickly  appreciated  bv  the  mining  interest,  and  his 
engines  were  speedily  introduced  in  the  mining  districts  of 
C«mwall,  where  they  effected  a  great  saving  of  fuel,  and 
therefore  of  expense,  the  coal  used  in  that  county  being 
brought  (torn  South  Wales.    It  is  chiefly  to  the  object  of 
economy  that  the  efforts  of  late  engineers  have  been  directed, 
and  so  successfully,  that  their  improvements  have  fiilly  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  depth  of  our  mines,  many  of  the 
moHt  productive  of  which  would  have  long  since  been  aban- 
doned had  not  this  been  the  case.    These  great  improve- 
ments have  chiefly  originated  in  Cornwall,  where  ingenuity 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  high  price  of  coal ;  and  among 
the  numerous  individuals  who  pave  contiibuted  to  them,  the 
names  of  Wool(  Tievithick,  and  Groae  may  be  particukurly 
n»entioned. 

The  improvements  in  the  manufhcture  of  iron  which 
took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  while  they 
vastly  increased  the  demand  for  it,  and  thus  gave  a  great 
stimuhia  to  tbe  working  of  this  metal,  and  of  coal  also  for 
its  reduction,  contributed  much  to  the  perfection  of  mining 
gwnarally,  by  enabling  the  miner  toemploy  iron  pumps  instead 
of  wooden  ones,  wmch  were  before  itted.  This  change 
allowed  a  better  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  pit- 
work,  ooe  of  the  most  importani  apparatus  employed  in 
Buning,  and  hence  greater  depths  have  been  attainable 
than  migbt  otherwise  have  been  the  ease.  Among  many 
minor  improvements  which  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
sottree  may  also  be  mentioned  the  laying  down  of  iron 
tnoHrottds  underground  in  mines,  as  well  as  their  use  upon 
the  surihce :  the  carriage  of  the  mineral  to  different  parts  of 
the  works  has  thus  been  greatly  facilitated  and  economised. 


Simultaneously  with  the  improved  madiinery  and  appa 
ratus  introduced  towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  groat 
improvements  also  took  place  in  the  internal  economy  of 
mines  and  the  arrangements-  of  the  underground  works. 
The  antient  mode  of  following  down  the  ore  by  irregular 
isolated  excavations,  and  of  stoping  the  bottoms  of  the 
mine  in  the  German  manner,  save  nlaoe  to  the  present 
system  of  laying  open  the  ground  for  discovery  and  extrac- 
tion, by  a  well-arranged  series  of  shafts,  levels,  and  winzes. 
By  this  plan  the  ore  or  mineral  is  divided  into  more  con- 
venient massses  for  extraction,  and  can  be  worked  much 
more  economically  than  by  the  former  mode  of  stoping  or 
cutting  away  the^round  in  the  bottom  of  the  levels,  a&  still 
practised  on  the  Continent. 

The  most  recent  improvements  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  mining  are  those  which  regard  tbe  mechanical 
treatment  of  the  ores  after  they  have  been  extracted  from 
the  mine,  and  previous  to  their  being  fit  for  the  furnace. 
The  processes  used  for  this  purpose  are  technically  termed 
*  washing*  and  *  dressing,'  by  means  of  which  the  ore  is 
freed  from  many  of  its  earthy  impurities,  and  thus  rendered 
much  richer  for  metal,  in  an  equal  bulk.  In  effecting  this 
object,  several  kinds  of  apparatus  are  employed,  chiefly  the 
stamping-mill,  the  erushing-mill,  and  the  jigging-machine^ 
the  use  of  which  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial; 
but  more  attention  has  latterly  been  paid  te  their  application^ 
and  it  has  also  become  for  mote  general,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
all  mines,  especially  those  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
poorer  ores  are  obtained.  The  competition  with  foreign 
mines,  in  which  kibour  can  be  obtained  more  cheaply  than 
in  this  country,  has  done  much  to  promote  this  class  of  im- 
provements, which*  though  less  striking  than  some  others 
bave^  within  the  last  fow  years,  been  productive  of  extremely 
beneflcial  effects,  and  may  still  be  considered  as  in  progress. 

The  history  of  coal-mining  is  in  great  naeasure  distinct 
from  that  branch  of  the  art  which  we  have  been  tracing^ 
and  which  chiefly  relates  to  the  extraction  of  the  metab. 
The  introduction  of  gunpowder,  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  the  improved  manufacture  of  iron,  have  foriMd 
however  epochs  of  common  importance  to  both,  having 
greatly  oontributed  to  the  present  extended  scale  upon 
which  our  coal-mines  are  worked.  The  great  objects  to 
which  improvement  has  within  the  present  century  been 
directed  are  the  ventilation  of  the  woHls  and  the  invention  ^ 
lamps  which  should  not  be  liable  to  explosion  on  contact 
with  the  fire-damp.  The  system  of  ventilation  in  our  col- 
lieries has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years  by  Mr.  Buddie 
and  others ;  and  the  beautiful  and  well-known  invention  of 
the  safetyhmp,  in  1815,  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  has 
afforded  the  miner  a  valuable  though  not  in  all  cases  an 
effectual  preservative  against  exph^n.  Many  attempts 
have  been  nsade  of  late  to  improve  the  safoty-lamp,  but  none 
of  the  improved  lamps  have  been  generaUy  adopted ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  in  most  cases  of  explosion,  where 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  invention  has  been  \»ed,  the  acci- 
dent has  arisen  rather  from  the  carelessness  of  the  men 
than  from  any  defect  in  the  contrivance  itself. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  mining 
in  this  country  is  only  at  the  present  moment  beginning  to 
develop  ilaelt  tbe  estabUskmenl  of  suitable  means  of  in- 
struction for  the  minmg  engineer.  This  desideratum  was 
first  supplied  by  the  university  of  Durham,  which  opened 
a  class  for  instruction  in  civil  and  mining  engineering,  in 
January,  1838.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  a  simi- 
lar department  was  opened  in  King's  College,  London ;  and 
a  similar  institution  has  just  commenced  its  operations  at 
Tnufo^  in  Cornwall,  having  been  organ^»d  under  the  au- 
spices of  Sir  Charles  Lemon«  who  has  at  length  supplied 
a  deficiency  which  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  exist  in 
that  great  mining  county.  The  local  position  of  tbe  Durham 
University  and  of  the  Truro  Institution  is  highljr  iavourable 
to  the  joint  acquisition  of  theoretical  and  pmcttcal  instruc- 
tion ;  an  advantace  in  which  King's  College  cannot  par* 
ticipatOb  although  it  ma^  afford  valuable  preliminary  instruc- 
tion to  the  mining  engineer.  These  institutions  can  hardly 
foil,  in  time,  to  produce  an  important  offset  on  the  mining 
industry  of  this  oonntrr. 

Mineral  DeponUj-^-bk  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  praotioo 
of  mining,  some  preliminary  details  will  be  useful ;  for  as 
mining  operations  are  of  course  in  great  measure  r^ilated 
by  fhe  nature  of  the  mineral  or  metalliferous  deposits  to 
which  they  are  directed,  and  hj  whieh  are  determined  the 
form  and  construction  ef  the  mme^  and  mudi  ef  its  internal 
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fKsonomT.  It  wm  be  necomry  briefly  to  gUnoe  at  tbit  .ubieet. 
and  to  ^int  out  some  of  the  mort  importwit  modes  in  which 
tnincralmasies  ere  presented  by  nature  to  our  researdi. 
or  tho  various  classes  into  which  mineral  deposiU  may  be 
«\ivided,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  notice 
four  only,  veins,  beds,  mcuM,  and  fragmentary  depoeiie, 
each  of  which  is  the  r^ository  of  vast  mineral  treasures, 
but  more  especially  the  first  two. 

Veins  have  originally  been,  in  most  cases,  long,  narrow, 
and  irregular  fissures,  traversing  the  rocky  crust  of  the 
slobe,  which  they  penetrate  to  an  unknown  depth,  and  at  a 
nigh  angle  of  inclination.  They  are  for  the  most  part  filled 
with  sparry  and  stony  substances,  called  the  '  veinstone,'  or 
the  '  gangue*  of  the  vein,  but  contain  here  and  there  irre- 
gular masses  or  'bunches'  of  the  metallic  ores,  often  of 
immense  size  and  value,  and  which  it  is  the  principal 
business  of  the  miner  to  discover  and  extract  Most  of 
the  metals  are  of  eommon  occurrence  in  veins,  as  in  this 
country,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  to  which,  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  may  be  added  gold  and  silver. 

Beds  are  layers  of  mineral  substances  interposed  between 
the  strata  of  solid  rock,  which,  exoept  in  their  containing 
valuable  matter,  they  very  much  resemble.  The  layers  of 
flint,  which  may  be  often  seen  imbedded  in  chalk  wherever 
a  section  of  this  rock  is  made,  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  a 
mineral-bed.  Several  of  the  metals,  especially  lead,  are  oc- 
casionally found  in  beds ;  coal,  clay-ironstone,  and  rock- 
salt,  exclusively  so ;  but  the  last-mentioned  mineral  is  far 
less  regular  and  continuous  than  the  former. 

Moisei,  or  '  pipe-veins,*  as  they  are  often  termed  by  the 
miner,  are  not  so  easily  defined :  the  best  idea  which  can 
be  given  of  them  is  that  of  an  irregular  branching  cavity 
descending  either  vertically  or  obliquely  into  the  rock,  and 
filled  up  with  metalliferous  matter.  Deposits  of  this  nature 
are  less  common  than  the  two  fbrmer  classes ;  they  usually 
contain  either  copper  or  lead,  and  some  of  the  rich  oxides  of 
iron  appear  to  belong  to  a  similar  formation. 

Fragmentary  DefxmU  occur  associated  with  and  indeed 
fbrming  part  of  many  of  the  loose  superficial  beds  of  sand 
and  gravel  which  occur  in  the  vallep  of  mineral  districts, 
consisting  of  the  detritus  of  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
which  has  been  washed  down  from  thence  at  remote  geo- 
logical epochs.  The  mineral  substances  found  in  these 
deposits,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  originally  been 
derived  firom  veins  or  beds  in  the  vicinity,  are  not,  in  most 
oases,  mixed  up  indiscriminately^  with  the  alluvial  matter, 
their  greater  specific  gravity  having  occasioned  them  to  be 
deposited  in  distinct  layers  by  themselves,  usually  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  mass.  Tin  and  gold  are  the  metals  which 
most  commonly  occur  in  deposits  of  this  kind. 

Geological  Pmtion. — ^The  above-mentioned  mineral  and 
metalliferous  deposits  are  not  found  nromiseuouslv  distri- 
buted throughout  all  rooks  or  soils ;  on  tne  contrary,  there  are 
certain  roclu,  or  rather  assemblages  of  rocks«  to  which  they 
may  be  considered  as  in  great  measure  peculiar.  Granite, 
porphyry,  and  the  older  igneous  rocks,  gBuerally  are  metal- 
liferous, and  often  eminently  so ;  but  mineral  deposits  are 
on  the  whole  most  abundant  in  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin, 
and  more  especially  in  and  near  situations  where  these  two 
classes  of  rocks  (the  irneout  and  sedimentary)  are  in  contact, 
or  where  a  metamorphic  structure  has,  flrom  the  action  of  in- 
ternal causes,  been  superinduced  upon  the  latter.  It  does  not 
appear  that  nature  has  conftned  particular  metals  to  any  ex- 
clusive kind  of  rock»vet  traces  of  a  general  association  may 
still  be  perceived.  Thus  tin,  copper,  ^Id,  silver,  and  certain 
deposits  of  iron,  are  most  abundant  in  the  class  of  rocks 
usually  termed  primary ;  while  lead,  xine,  mercury,  and  the 
earthy  ores  of  iron,  are  most  abundant  in  the  older  secondary 
rocks,  which  also  contain  our  principal  deposits  of  rock-salt 
Veins  are  of  most  common  oocorrenoe  in  igneous  and  primary 
or  metamorphic  rocks,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  tho  derivative 
fragmentary  deposits  are  therefbre  most  often  fbund«  as  is 
the  case  in  the  stream-works  of  Cornwall  and  the  alluvial 
gold  districU  of  Brazil.  Mineral-beds,  although  sometimes 
occurring  in  primary  rooks,  are  most  common  in  secondary 
countries;  and  irrmlar  masses,  or  i»pe-veins,  are  most 
toinkingly  developed  in  limestone  districts,  where  they  pro- 
bablv  occupy  original  cavities  in  the  rock. 

Metallic  Ores  and  Mineralizing  8ii6tfaiM««.— The  state 
in  which  the  metals  are  found,  the  full  consideration  of 
which  belongs  to  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  will  next  re- 
quire our  attention,  so  ikr  as  it  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  buaiDOM  of  the  miner.    It  must  be  well  known 


that  the  metals  are  very  rarely  presented  to  ui  in  %  pweior 
metallic  state,  although  native  masses  of  copper  and  iioa 
are  occasionally  met  with ;  but  gold,  from  its  small  aftnitw 
for  oxygen  and  other  mineralizing  substancea,  altbooc^ 
firequenUy  alloyed,  is  never  minerdized.  The  great  bmk 
of  the  metals  then,  with  the  exception  of  gold,  are  fbnnd  in 
the  state  of  oree,  that  is,  chemically  combined  with  certain 
mineralizing  substances,  which  completely  disguise,  and,  ia 
fact,  till  separated  by  metallurgical  prooesaes,  destroy  Umu 
usually  recognised  and  useful  properties.  The  most  ina- 
portant  of  these  mineralizing  boaies  are  oxygen  and  sulphur ; 
the  next  in  rank  are  chlonne,  and  the  sulphurir,  earbooie, 
and  phosphoric  acids.  The  mode  in  which  the^  combine  with 
the  metals  is  either  in  binary  compounds,  or  in  the  union  of 
two  pairs  of  such  compounds.  Of  the  former  we  have  exam- 
ples in  iron,  lead,  and  mercur)',  which,  when  mineral ized 
by  sulphur,  form  respectively  the  following  sulphurets*  inm 
pyrites,  galena,  and  cinnabar:  we  observe  the  latter  in  all 
cases  where  the  metals  are  mineralized  by  acida,  aa  in  spa- 
those  iron-ore,  or  carbonate  of  iron,  in  whidi  one  bioaiy 
compound,  the  oxide  of  iron,  is  united  to  another,  the  car- 
bonic acid.  From  this  naturally  compound  state,  ia  which 
the  metals  almost  invariably  occur,  arises  the  art  of  metal- 
lurgy, which,  although  generally  considered  totally  distinct 
firom  that  of  mining,  is  nevertheless  most  intimately  < 
nected  with  it 

Bartku   Impuritiee. — ^Independently  however  of 

chemical  corooinations  tcom  which  the  metals  ean  only  be 
f^d  by  the  smelter  when  treated  in  the  furnace,  tbcare  are 
other  mechanical  impurities  scarcely  less  important*  mhkk 
require  to  be  partially  separated  on  the  mine,  and  which 
therefbre  fall  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  miner. 
Although  large  masses  of  the  metallic  ores,  aa  beftm 
noticed,  are  concentrated  in  bunches  or  deposits,  confined 
to  particular  portions  of  the  vein,  there  is  alto  a  great  pco- 
portion  of  the  ore  in  all  mines,  which  is  more  or  Teas  inter- 
mixed with  the  veinstone,  or  often  indeed  finely  diseemi- 
nated  through  it ;  and  as  the  expense  of  fUsing  this  Ism 
mass  of  earthy  matter  would  greatly  exceed  the  valve  of  ifas 
metal  which  it  contains,  while  on  the  other  band  it  krm^ 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  produce  of  moat  minea  to  be 
thrown  aside  and  rejected,  preat  skill  has  been  ahown  in  aU 
mining  countries  in  contriving  mechanical  ptoccssw  for 
effecting  its  separation  as  soon  as  extracted  from  the  nune. 
When  this  separation  has  been  properly  acoompUabed,  the 
metallic  residue,  before  worthless,  can  be  profitably  smelted, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  all,  more  especially  the  poorer  class 
of  mines,  while  those  in  which  the  precious  OMCals  are 
worked  are  entirely  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  the 
skill  and  care  with  which  it  is  performed.  Tbe  mecbanknl 
imnurities  here  spoken  of  are  often  sufficiently  obvious  even 
in  hand  specimens  of  the  metallic  ores,  which,  unleas  pur- 
posely selected  from  the  richest  parts  of  the  vein,  will  oAeo 
exhibit  thin  alternate  layers  of  the  ore  and  veinstone,  or 
sometimes  irregular  masses  of  ore  of  different  sisea  wbkh 
are  completely  intermixed  vrith  and  imbedded  in  sparry 
and  stony  matter,  and  this  must  be  considered  the  cbarader 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  orea  in  their  natural  state.  It 
frequently  happens  too  that  ores  of  a  worthlesa  character  are 
mixed  up  with  the  more  valuable  ones ;  thus  copper  and 
lead  are  very  generally  accompanied  by  iron  pyritea  and 
blende,  both  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  impurities,  aai 
therefore  separated  as  fkr  as  possible  previous  to  any  pn>- 
cess  in  the  furnace.  The  great  bulk  of  the  metallie  ores, 
when  in  their  natural  situation,  constitute  in  fhet  a  moat 
heterogeneous  mixture,  in  which  the  really  valuable  metal 
exists  only  in  a  small  proportion,  chemically  combined  with 
one  or  more  mineralizing  substances,  and  oompletety  inter- 
mixed with  sparry  and  earthy  matter  and  orea  of  mfmer 
meiaK  A  proper  perception  of  this  fhct,  which  is  aoaroely 
noticed  in  works  on  mineralogy,  is  most  eeiential  to  a  r^fat 
understanding  of  the  art  of  mining,  and  of  the  varioua  in- 
genious processes  which  in  this  and  other  oountriea  baw 
arisen  out  of  it,  having  fbr  their  object  the  separation  and 
concentration  of  the  metallic  matter  drawn  firom  the  mine, 
previously  to  its  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire. 

Preliminary  Mining  OperaHone.'-'AM  the  oonstruelioa 
of  a  mine,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  undergruund  werk^ 
must  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  nature  of  tW 
mineral  deposit  to  be  wrought  if  we  refbr  to  the  great  divi- 
sion of  mineral  deposits  into  veins  and  beds,  befbro  noliowi, 
it  is  evident  that  this  construction  must  be  principally^  ef 
two  kindsi  adapted  to  each  of  tbo'*- '-'■depeadaitty 
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of  th«  iisM  definite  processes  adapted  to  the  workingof  irre- 
galmr  mineral  masses  and  fragmentary  deposits.  Thus  in 
workini^  a  mineral  vein,  as  in  a  copper  or  tin  min«y  the 
excaTations  will  be  formed  either  vertically  or  in  a  highly 
inclined  position,  and  pursued  laterally,  or,  as  the  miner 
terms  it,  '  upon  the  course  of  the  vein,'  while  the  advanced 
points  tend  progiessively  downwards,  or  '  in  depth.'  In  work* 
ing  a  mineral  bed,  on  the  contrary,  taking  a  coal-mine  (br 
example,  the  prineipa]  excavations  will  be  formed  horison- 
tallv  around  the  pit  or  shaft  by  which  access  is  first  obtained 
to  the  deposit 

As  a  very  large  portion  of  the  metallic  produce  extracted 
by  the  miner  firom  the  earth,  and  more  especially  of  the  soft 
metals,  copper,  tin.  and  lead,  is  derived  from  veins,  it  is  to 
the  former  of  these  arrangements  that  attention  will 
be  first  directed.  The  working  of  coal  and  iron  is  con- 
sidered hereafter,  together  with  that  of  those  minerals 
which  are  found  in  more  irregular  denosits.  The  general 
view  of  mining  which  falls  witnin  the  limits  of  this  article 
may  conveniently  be  divided  into  the  following  considera- 
tions :  the  discovery  of  mineral  veins  or  other  deposits — the 
first  opening  of  a  mine  and  subsequent  extension  of  the 
workings — the  machinery  and  other  appendages  required 
by  these  operations,  both  underground  and  at  the  surface, 
with  a  brief  notice  of  the  surmce  works,  and  of  mining 
economy  and  statistics. 

fVorkt  qf  Discovery. — ^Mineral  veins  or  beds  are  seldom 
visible  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  being  generally  con- 
cealed by  the  thick  covering  of  diluvial  matter  which  is 
spread  over  almost  every  portion  of  the  globe,  and  hides 
£rom  our  view  the  solid  rocky  strata  in  which  ihey  are  en- 
closed. In  some  cases  however  where  this  covering  is  par- 
tially wanting,  they  may  be  distinctly  traced  at  the  surface, 
and  still  more  fi^uentlv  they  are  rendered  visible  by  the 
indentation  of  excavatea  valleys,  and  the  channels  worn  by 
mountain  torrents.  The  same  effect  is  often  produced  by 
clifis  OD  the  sea-shore,  where  veins  occur  in  that  situation, 
of  which  there  are  many  examples  on  the  coast  of  ComwalL 
As  mineral  deposits  however  present  in  most  cases  no 
traoe  of  their  existence  at  the  surface,  certain  general  indica- 
tions must  be  had  recourse  to  for  their  discovery.  The  most 
general  of  these  indications  (which  can  be  but  briefly 
noticed  here)  are  furnished  by  geology,  which  teaches  us 
that  certain  metals  are  most  abundanUy  found  in  certain 
rocks,  and  further  points  out  that  they  do  not  oooupv  any 
position  indiscriminately  in  those  rooks,  but  are  almost 
exclusively  found  near  their  junction  with  other  rocks  of  a 
different  character,  more  especially  near  the  contact  of 
igneous  masses  with  sedimentary  strata,  and  that  they  com- 
monlv  occur  where  locks  alternate  together,  and  are  broken 
and  dislocated.  Thns  the  tin  and  copper  veins  of  Cornwall 
are  situated  chiefly  in  a  species  of  day-slate  provincially 
termed  '  killas,*  and  either  near  its  junction  with  protruded 
masses  of  granite,  or  where  it  is  intersected  by  cnannels  of 
a  porphyritic  rock  termed  *  elvan.'  In  Wales  and  the  north 
of  England  the  lead  veins  are  chiefly  situated  in  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  and  rocks  associated  with  it,  especially 
in  places  where  th^are  intersected  and  broken  up  by  enor- 
mous faults  and  aislocations.  Similar  circumstances  to 
these  are  very  geuer^y  observed  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  also  well  ascertained  that  the  locdX  enrichment  of 
%'eins  is  greatly  influenced  by  their  intersection  with  one 
another ;  and  often  indeed  closely  corresponds  with  the  points 
of  junction. 

in  addition  to  the  general  presumptions  famished  by 
geological  science,  another  and  more  precise  indication  of 
the  existence  of  metalliferous  deposits  is  afforded  by  finding 
pebbles  or  frasments  of  ore  on  or  near  the  surface,  generally 
either  in  the  beds  of  streams  or  mixed  up  with  superficial 
detritus.  These  scattered  fVagments,  the  result  of  diluvial 
action  upon  the  outcrop  of  mineral  veins  or  other  deposits, 
niay  often  l>e  traced  to  particular  spots,  and  thus  the  posi- 
tion of  the  deposits  fh>m  which  they  originated  may  be 
established.      In  the  north  of  England  they  are  termed 

*  ^load  stones,'  and  this  mode  of  discovering  veins  is  called 

*  ahoading.'  Should  the  exact  situation  of  the  vein  whose 
existence  has  been  ascertained  in  this  or  any  other  manner 
not  be  observable,  it  may  be  ascertained  by  opening  trenches 
in  the  alluvial  soil  deep  enough  to  expose  the  solid  rock, 
tls«ir  direction  being  at  risht  angles  to  that  in  which  ana- 
logy or  the  position  of  otner  vems  in  the  neighbourhood 
<«rould  render  it  probable  that  the  vein  or  veins  in  question 
xxiight  lie.     This  mode  of  finding  veins  is  provincially 


termed  in  Cornwall  '  costeening.'  The  object  of  discovery 
may  be  still  more  effectually  attained,  but  at  a  greater 
expense,  by  excavating  a  nearly  horizontal  passage  termed 
a  *  level,'  *  drift,'  or  '  adit,'  firom  the  bottom  of  the  nearest 
valley,  carrying  it  through  the  solid  rock  in  the  direction 
before  mentioned,  so  as  to  intersect  or  '  cut '  any  mineral 
deposit  which  may  exist  in  the  ground  through  which  it 
passes.  This  last  plan  is  however  seldom  adopted,  unlesa 
it  is  previously  well  ascertained  that  mineral  veins  do  actu- 
ally exist  there,  as  it  is  too  slow  and  too  expensive  to  be 
undertaken  upon  uncertain  grounds.  Discoveries  are  some- 
times made  also  by  driving  on  the  course  of  veins  which  occiur 
in  cliffs  or  are  exposed  in  the  sides  of  brooks :  trials  of  this  k  ind 
fkll  within  the  compass  of  working  miners  or  persons  of 
very  small  capital,  and  in  some  instances  form  the  first  step  in 
opening  mines  which  ultimately  become  of  great  importance. 

Although  the  manner  in  which  mineral  deposits  may  be 
and  sometimes  are  originally  discovered  has  been  thus 
detailed,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  process  is  one  of 
very  frequent  occurrence.  The  principal  mineral  districts 
in  this  and  most  other  countries  have  been  known  and 
explored  for  ages,  and  by  fkr  the  greater  part  of  our  mineral 
produce  is  extracted  from  deposits  whicn  have  long  been 
worked,  the  principal  new  discoveries  being  either  made 
upon  untried  portions  of  known  veins,  or  simply  by  excavat- 
ing passages  or  '  cross-cuts '  fh>m  mines  now  working,  in  a 
direction  transverse  to  that  of  the  vein  upon  which  they  are 
wrought,  so  as  to  prove  the  adjoining  ground. 

Financial  arrangementi,  ^.— When  however  a  new  vein 
or  mineral  deposit  has  been  by  any  process  discovered,  if 
the  indications  of  metallic  produce  are  such  as  to  render  it 
desirable  to  work  it,  the  most  usual  step,  after  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  is  the  formation  of  a  company 
fbr  this  purpose.  For  although  mines  are  sometimes  worked 
by  individuals,  experience  nas  shown  that  a  company  is 
best  adapted  for  carrying  on  mining  operations,  the  amount 
of  capital  required  being  large  and  uncertain,  and  the  risk 
great,  while  a  long  period  may  elapse  before  adequate 
returns  are  made.  Hence,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
most  other  countries,  the  system  of  workinsr  mines  by  com- 
panies has  been  adopted,  being  found  deciaedly  advantage- 
ous. Certain  stipulations  are  then  entered  into  between 
the  company  and  the  proprietor  of  the  land  in  which  the 
vein  or  aeposit  is  situated,  or,  should  the  mineral  right  not 
belong  to  nim,  with  the  person  who  does  pouess  it  The 
prinoqMtl  terms  of  this  agreement  are  to  determine  the  extent 
of  ground  within  which  operations  may  be  carried  on,  and 
to  stipulate  the  proportion  of  the  gross  mineral  produce  or 
its  equivalent  in  money  which  the  owner  is  to  receive  free 
of  all  expense  in  raising  and  making  it  marketable.  It 
often  includes  also  compensation  for  damage  done  to  the 
surface,  and  other  considerations  of  less  importance  which 
are  determined  by  the  custom  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
other  ciroumstances. 

Before  commencing  operations,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain with  some  correctness  (if  it  should  not  be  previously 
known)  the  bearing  or  direction  of  the  vein,  and  also  its  dip 
or  'underlie,'  which  may  be  done  by  sinking  a  few  shallow 
pits  upon  it.  These  ciroumstances  being  known,  there  are 
two  methods  bj  which  the  vein  may  be  explored,  either  by 
sinking  upon  its  course  from  the  surfrice,  or  by  forming  a 
horizontal  passage  to  intersect  it,  commenced  from  some 
neighbouring  valley  or  the  lowest  point  on  the  surface 
wmch  may  be  convenientljr  situated  for  the  purpose ;  or  both 
these  modes  may  be  earned  on  together  if  desirable.  As 
however  the  practicability  of  forming  a  level  or  adit  to  prove 
the  vein  at  a  sufficient  depth  and  within  moderate  limits  as 
to  time  and  expense  must  entirely  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances, the  former  method,  as  being  most  expeditious,  is  gene- 
rally resorted  to,  and  is  effected  in  the  following  manner. 

Early  Progreu  qfthe  Warks.^A  spot  determined  either 
by  convenience  or  by  some  promising  indication  is  selected 
as  the  site  of  a  shaft,  which  is  frequently  sunk  in  an  in- 
clined direction  upon  the  course  of  the  vem,  or  if  intended 
to  be  perpendicular,  it  is  commenced  upon  that  side  to- 
wards which  the  vein  inclines  or  underhes.  and  at  such  a 
distance  firom  its  'back*  or  outcrop,  as  to  come  down  upon 
it  a  given  depth,  say  10»  20,  or  30  fkthoms.  This  depth 
is  regulated  by  the  means  of  the  parties  to  prosecute  the 
trial,  and  the  depth  at  which  analogy  may  lead  them  to 
suppose  that  ore  m  any  quantity  may  be  found,  the  super- 
ficial parts  of  veins  being  usually  ^uite  unproductive. 

On  cutting  the  vein,  Uie  shaft  is  fbr  a  time  suspended. 
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and  two  horizontal  patgagea,  often  tenaad '  galUriat**  but 
by  the  miner  *  levels,'  are  excavated  or  'driven*  upon  tbe 
vein  in  both  directions.  These  passagea  are  uaiial(y  about 
si K  feet  in  height  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  rather 
smaller  above  than  below.  They  are  the  principal  meana  of 
exploring  the  contents  of  veins,  and  are  mad«  larger  or 
smaller  aocordioflr  to  their  richness  or  poverty,  their  widtk, 
and  the  nature  of  the  encloaing  rock.  Should  the  shaft  bo 
intended  to  cut  the  vein  at  any  considerable  depth,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  explore  it  above  the  point  of  intersection,  and 
this  is  done  by  driving  a  short  transverse  level  ox  *  eroia-cut* 
to  it,  and  dnvinj{  two  levels  from  the  place  where  the 
'crosa-cut'  meets  it,  as  before  described.  Should  the  depth 
of  the  shaft  before  reaching  the  vein  be  very  considerable, 
two  or  three  of  these  crosa-cuts  will  be  driven  firat,  and 
levels  extended  from  them.  The  perpendicular  distance  of 
the  levels  from  each  other  is  regulated  both  by  custom  and 
local  circumstaneea,  but  is  usually  about  ten  fathoma,  that 
interval  having  been  found  most  convenient  for  the  okiieols 
of  tlie  miner. 

After  cutting  the  vein,  there  are  two  modes  of  proceediiig 
— continuing  tne  shaft  perpendicularly  through  the  vein, 
or  obliaucly  upon  tbe  vein.  Which  of  these  two  plana  is 
followeu  will  depend  in  great  measure  upon  its  produce  and 
promise,  as  already  ascertained  by  the  upper  levels,  and 
partly  also  on  tho  means  of  the  miner,  the  former  ptan 
being  most  expensive  and  requiring  the  longest  time^  al> 
though  ultimately  most  advantageous,  while  the  latter, 
though  a  cheaper  and  quicker  mode  of  exploring  tbe  vein, 
since  it  renders  cross-cuts  unnecessary,  and  is  itself  eo«- 
tinually  proving  one  portion  of  it,  is  not  well  adapted  for 
the  applusation  of  pumps  and  machinery,  an  evil  whieh  may 
not  at  first  be  very  sensibly  felt,  but  which  increases  pr^ 
portionally  with  the  depth  of  the  mine,  and  the  ({uantity  of 
water  and  stuff  which  require  to  be  drawn  from  it 

Supposing  tbe  shall  to  pnx^eed  perpendicularly  aCker 
cutting  the  vein,  on  reaching  tlie  depth  of  ten  fathoms  or 
thereabouts  below  tho  point  of  intersection  another  orosa- 
cut  will  be  driven  to  it;  but  as  the  shaft  is  now  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  vein,  this  cross-cut  will  have  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  farmer  ones ;  and  as  they  bad  successively 
become  shorter  as  the  shaft  approached  the  vem,  they  wm 
now  successively  become  longer  as  the  shaft  proceeding  per- 
pcndicularlv  downwards  recedes  further  and  further  from 
the  vein.  In  this  maimer  the  shaft  proceeds  indefinitely, 
cross-cuts  being  driven  at  every  ten  fathoms  or  whatever 
distance  is  most  convenient,  and  levels  extended  from  each 
upon  the  course  of  tlie  vein,  the  nature  and  value  of  which 
are  thus  thoroughly  explored.  The  continuance  of  these  and 
other  operations  necessarily  supposes  that  ore  in  some  quan- 
tity has  been  found  in  tlie  upper  levels,  whi<^  will  have 
been  all  this  time  in  progress,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  indi- 
cations of  future  produce  are  sufficiently  strons  to  encourage 
the  miner  to  proceed  with  his  undertaking  tne  magnitude 
and  expense  of  which  will  now  be  daily  «ucreasing.  while 
various  difficulties  will  be  encountered  in  the  progress  of  his 
works,  more  especially  the  want  of  ventilation  in  those  parts 
which  are  most  distant  from  the  shaft,  by  which  alone  they 
can  be  supplied  with  air.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  ends  of  the 
levels  that  the  evil  of  imperfect  ventilation  begins  to  be  folt, 
the  air  here  gradually  becoming  close  and  unfit  for  respira- 
tion, as  they  advance  further  from  the  shaft,  especially  when 
liom  the  hardness  of  the  ground  frequent  blasting  is  necea> 
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sary.  As  soon  as  this  is  found  to  be  lh«  cmm,  a  reneiy  ef  a 
very  simple  nature  is  applied,  which  conMSta  m  sinkag  a 
small  pit,  termed  a  'winxe,'  upon  the  veui  ot  course  I 
the  upper  level  to  the  extremity  of  the  one  balov  it 
communication  having  been  effected^  the  two  Wveb  1 
perfectly  ventilated,  eaoh  having  a  doi^le  < 
with  the  atmosphere  by  which  belh  an  aaci 
scending  current  is  piodueed.  By  this  plan  il  it  efidflnl  that 
the  lev^  may  be  extended  for  a  copaideffabiediHaTwittea 
each  side  of  the  shaft,  wiuies  bein||  eoatmuaQy  fcrfaii  W 
tween  them  at  convenient  intervaU.  Besides  the  i 
af  ventilation,  these  winses  answer  another  ass^ 
make  trial  of  the  vein  in  the  intermediate  spaa 
two  levels,  and  also  divide  it  into  solid  reetampdat  i 
which  may  bo  examined  all  round,  and  thua  tne  aa 
the  means  of  judging  vrith  tolerable  eertainty  ef  the  ( 
and  value  of  the  ores  contained  in  each,  and  can  • 
the  produce  in  the  most  expedttioua  and  econamieal  man- 
ner. That  such  is  tlie  ease  will  at  once  be  evidesi  when  li 
is  considered  that  these  portions  of  tbe  ^ 
drained  and  ventilated,  that  they  may  he  attacked"  at 
from  as  many  points  aa  may  be  convenient  or  maf  < 
ere  of  sufficient  value,  and  firom  this  eircumstanca 
cessity  exiata  for  breaking  down  the  unprodflive  i 
which  are  often  found  to  mterveae  even  where  tbe  ^ 
richest  and  the  ore  most  continuous.  Wl 
been  properly  laid  open,  (he  ore  may  be  worked  awm  roaad 
such  unproductive  piieces  of  ground,  whieh,  being  left  stand- 
ing^ will  answer  the  purpose  of  supforta  to  the  lock  o«  earh 
side  of  the  vein ;  and  where  the  exeavataons  are  eateiiii, 
such  support  is  extremely  necessary,  and  oAen  leqmass  the 
use  of  strong  timbering. 

The  utihty  of  winses  for  vorkiag  o«t  the  ova  ia  a 
great,  that  it  is  only  when  little  or  no  ore  has  haeo  1 
a  level  that  it  will  have  proceeded  for  enoagh  for  i 
to  become  very  defective,  before  a  oommuaioatkNi  af  9km 
kind  haa  been  made.    When,  on  the  eontiary,  the  sat  » 
found  to  be  tolerablj  eontinuons  in  driving  ateeel,  wmaas 
are  generally  sunk  at  intervale  of  M  or  30  fothaaai^  tkea 
position  being  so  regnlated  as  to  prove  the  nehasl  and  mesi 
Momiaing  parta  of  the  vein,  and  to  avaid  hard  and  naiwa 
diictive  portions  which  do  not  appear  warth  axpforin§.    We 
will  suppose  however  that  a  eontinuoas  body  of  eia  ia  mm 
with  in  one  of  the  upper  levels,  and  that  winxea  hsriv  \mm 
r^ularly  carried  down  to  the  level  below  it    StmAar  epe> 
rations  will  then  be  requirod  here,  aad  winaea  vill  he  mmk 
from  it  to  the  next  deeper  one  m  the  same  a 
they  will  generally  be  aitnated  abont  mid-way  1 
former,  so  that  each  may  expfora  the  ground 
middle  of  the  rectangle  formed  hy  the  two  appea  w«am 
and  the  levela  between  which  they  are  placed,  ao  aa  cCbt* 
tually  to  expfore  the  vein  with  the  amallest  nunahaa  ef  ea- 
eax-ationa.     The  system  of  works  hy  which  a  Trtn  ia  thv 
laid  open,  althoagh  by  no  meana  so  r^alar,  is  net 
tbe  seams  formed  by  courses  of  maaonry.  the  * 
joints  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  repreeant  tho  1 
the  vertical  ones  the  winxes.    In  eaaea  where  tho  esw  ex 
tends  above  tlie  upper  level  in  the  mine,  this  part  ef  tne 
'  vein  may  be  laid  open  by  perpendienlar  excavatiosM  stastUr 
to  winses^  but  formed  in  the  reverse  manner,  or  hy  ^risnig' 
upwards  instead  of '  sinking  *  downwards,  as  in  the  former 
*  cases,  the  height  to  which  these  'rises'  are  earrkd  depead- 
ing  on  the  extent  of  the  ore  in  that  direction. 
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notLlA  Hm  Tein  be  fbund  to  contain  ore  of  good  ouality 
and  in  auffident  qfnantity,  both  laterally  and  in  depUi,  the 
tarious  opemtiens  which  have  now  been  described  may 
vioceed  indefinitetiy.  The  shaft  will  continue  to  be  sunk, 
croM-cnts  driven  to  the  vein  at  every  ten  fathoms  or  there- 
ttbouta,  levels  extended  in  both  directions  fVom  them  (the 
vpper  level  berng  always  of  coarse  considerably  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  lower,  from  having  been  longer  in  pro- 
gress), and  the  ground  between  them  subdivided  by  winzes 
as  befefe  described.  The  excavations  will  now  have  assumed 
a  legator  form,  and  become  what  is  property  termed  a  mine, 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  undertaken  having  been 
accomplished,  or  the  contents  of  the  vein  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, and  its  produce,  where  of  sufficient  \'alue,  rendered 
capable  of  being  economically  and  ex|>editiously  extracted. 
In  the  accompanying  sketch,  fig,  1,  this  state  of  the  works 
is  ^lown,  the  sl»ded  portion  representing  the  parts  of  the 
mine  whence  the  ore  has  been  extracted  as  described  below. 
I,  2  gives  a  cross  section  of  the  mine,  and  with  the  former 
\  completely  fllustrate  the  foregoing  description. 


OroM  SeeAds,  alnvfaig  Uie  progress  of «  sliafl  after  enttitig  tliB  rein. 

BaUing  qf  Or».— The  operation  last  named,  or  the  ex- 
traction of  the  ore^  will  not  however  have  waited  the 
advanced  state  of  the  works  which  we  are  now  contem- 

ftliIlg:  a  certain  quantity  will  have  been  produced  1^ 
ving  the  upper  levels  aad  sinking  winzes  below  them, 
alilMugh  not  forming  the  primary  oliject  of  these  works ; 
and  wfisrever  orey  ground  was  seen  in  the  '  back'  or  uf»per 
part  ^  the  level  first  driven,  it  will  early  have  been  pur- 
saad  upwards  towards  the  sariace,  and  will  yield  the  first 
returns  of  the  mine.  Whes  by  the  further  progress  of  the 
works  tibe  vein  has  been  divided  into  the  solid  rectangular 
masses  befbre  described,  the  mine  will  have  been  brought 
into  an  effsctive  state  of  working,  and  parties  of  men  will 
be  set  to  raise  ores  from  all  the  most  productive  points. 
Whore  the  vein  is  not  very  hard,  the  ore  may  be  broken 
down  with  the  'pick'  o^y,  but  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
blast  it  with  powder,  by  which  process  large  quantities  are 
detached  £rom  the  vein  by  every  shot.  In  raising  ores  the 
men  generally  work  upwards  firom  the  '  back'  or  upper  part 
of  one  level  towards  the  *  bottom'  of  another,  and  the  excava- 
tions are  so  arranged  that  the  ore  may  readily  fall  down  to  the 
level  below  them,  whence  it  is  carried  in  tram-waggona  to  the 
absit,  and  thence  raised  to  the  surface.  As  ia  all  large  and 
well-i«gulated  mines  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  quantity  of 
ore  raised  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  uniform  standard,  the 
pxocess  of  'opening  ground,'  as  above  described,  will  gene- 
rally either  keep  pace  with  or  even  exceed  the  rate  of  ex- 
bAustioa,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  ore  thus  laid  open  may 
alvajs  be  held  as  a  reserve  to  keep  up  the  returns  of  the 
mine  during  periods  of  temporary  depression,  when  imly 
poor  and  unproductive  ground  may  be  presented  by  the 
works  of  discovery.  This  judicfoas  node  of  proceeding  is 
J  ustly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  laodem  improvetaents 
in  the  economy  of  mining:  k  provides  a  compensation  for 
those  great  irregularities  and  fluctaatioBS  to  which  all  mi- 
n^al  deposits  are  eontinuatty  sal^ject;  it  keeps  ap  the  re» 
tfims  of  the  mine  during  temporary  intervals  of  poverty,  and 
•saables  those  trials  to  be  effected  whiok  may  again  place  it 
in.  a  productive  state- 


Extension  qf  the  Works, — As  the  workings  of  a  mine 
become  more  extended,  they  gradually  lose  the  simplicity 
which  we  have  been  supposing,  and,  from  the  multiplication 
of  shafts  and  other  excavations,  become  highly  complex,  a 
result  to  which  the  irregularity  of  mineral  deposits  greatly 
contributes.  The  nature  of  these  ulterior  operations  will 
now  be  briefly  described,  still  considering  the  mine  as  a 
mere  system  of  excavations,  and  reserving  till  hereafter  the 
subject  of  drainage,  suppoi^  &e.  When  the  levels  have 
been  extended  to  a  consiaerable  distance  from  the  shaft,  the 
ventilation  will  again  become  defective,  notwithstanding 
their  communication  by  winzes ;  the  current  of  air,  from  tho 
greater  distance  it  is  carried,  becomes  more  and  more  feeble ; 
and  this  evil  is  still  further  augmented  by  the  increasing 
number  of  men  now  employed  in  the  works,  the  number  of 
candles,  and  the  firequent  process  of  blasting.  The  expense 
of  the  transport  of  ore  and  masses  of  rock  and  rubbish  to 
the  shaft  also  becomes  considerable ;  and  if  the  prospects 
of  the  mine  continue  such  as  to  warrant  the  expense, 
a  new  shaft  must  now  be  sunk  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
former.  Whether  one  or  two  shafts  will  be  necessary  will 
depend  on  the  direction  in  which  the  ore  is  found  to  extend, 
and  the  indications  exhibited  by  the  vein ;  and  they  will  be 
so  placed  as  to  command  that  portion  of  it  which«  for  rea- 
sons before  stated,  is  without  the  reach  of  the  former  one, 
which  by  this  time  also  may  have  become  inadequate  for 
the  various  purposes  of  extraction,  drainage,  and  descent,  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  and  delay  of  unnecessary 
cross-cuts,  the  new  shaft  will  be  so  placed  as  to  intersect 
the  vein  much  deeper  than  the  former,  and  this  point  will 
be  so  arranged  as  to  correspond  cither  with  one  of  the 
deepest  levels,  or  some  proposed  level  deeper  stiU.  The 
new  shaft  may  have  been  commenced  in  anticipation,  while 
the  levels  were  yet  distant  from  the  point  where  it  is  sunk ; 
and  in  this  case  its  communication  with  the  mine  will  have 
been  accelerated  by  driving  levels  to  meet  those  which  are 
proceeding  fiom  thence  towards  it.  When  this  commuuica- 
tion  has  been  effected,  iU  benefits  will  be  immediatclv  felt, 
both  in  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  mine  and  the  in- 
creased facilities  affbrded  for  the  extraction  of  ore  and  stuff. 
As  the  process  of  sinking  a  shaft  is  often  extremely  slow, 
from  the  hardness  of  the  ground  (one  fathom  per  week  being 
a  very  good  average,  and  sometimes  half  that  progress  bei^g 
scarcely  attainable),  and  as  the  most  productive  workings  of 
a  mine  may  be  greatly  impeded  for  want  of  another  ouUet 
to  the  surface,  expedition  is  often  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  remedy  this  evil,  audit  thus  becomes  highly  desirable  to 
accelerate  the  operation.  The  perfection  which  subterra- 
nean surveying  has  of  late  years  attained  enables  the  miner 
to  accomplish  this  olyect  by  a  very  interesting  proeese, 
whenever  the  workings  of  the  mine  have  advanced  near  the 
spot  where  a  shaft  is  required.  The  site  of  the  shaft  having 
been  fixed  upon  and  marked  out  at  the  surface,  the  miner, 
by  a  series  of  very  accurate  measurements  of  the  length, 
windings,  and  direction  of  the  levels,  is  enabled  to  ascertain 
corrector  their  relative  position  with  regard  to  this  spot, 
and  consequently  at  what  point  each  of  them  approacnes 
nearest  to  a  supposed  vertical  line  penetrating  the  rock 
below  it.  This  being  ascertained,  it  is  evident  that  by 
pursuing  the  same  process  still  further,  he  may  determine 
m  what  direction  and  to  what  distance  cross-cuts  mast  be 
driven  from  each  of  these  points,  in  order  to  bring  him 
exactly  to  this  line,  or  underneath  the  site  of  the  shaft ; 
and  having  arrived  there,  that  excavations  exactly  corre- 
sponding with  it,  both  in  form  and  dimensions,  may  proceed 
simultaneouslv  both  upwards  and  downwards  from  each 
cross-cut,  while  the  shaft  itself  is  being  sunk  from  the  sur- 
face, the  work  thus  proceeding  from  several  different  points 
at  the  same  time,  as  shown  in  fig,  3.  It  is  fbund  in  prac- 
tice that  the  various  separate  portions  maybe  made  to  unite 
with  surprising  exactness ;  so  much  so,  that  even  in  very  deep 
shafts, when  complete,  daylightmay  be  seen  firom  the  bottom; 
and  ftom  the  great  saving  of  time  which  the  mrocess  effects, 
it  is  now  ftequenUy  used  in  mines  of  great  depth,  the  working 
of  which  is  much  facilitated  by  it,  as  the  work  of  many  years 
may  thus  he  brought  within  the  compass  of  one  or  two.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  on  record  of  a  deep  shaft  being 
thus  sunk  from  several  peinto  at  once  occurred  at  the  Con- 
solidated Mines  in  Cornwall,  about  nine  years  ago,  where  a 
1  perpendicttlar  shaft,  204  fothoms  in  dqpth,  was  complied  in 
less  than  a  twelvemonth,  being  worked  firom  fifteen  ditfof 
I  ent  points  at  once- 
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CroM  SmUoo.  tbowlsff  the  piogrett  of  a  thaft  workad  at  MT«nl  polata. 

As  tbe  working  of  a  mine  proceeds,  the  increaie  of  shafts 
and  levels  tends  to  obliterate,  in  a  gp*eat  degree,  the  uni- 
formity and  simplicity  of  operations  which  were  at  first 
apparent,  the  position  of  these  works  being  entirely  regu- 
lated by  the  irreenlar  distribution  of  the  productive  parts  of 
the  vein,  as  developed  in  their  progress.  When  the  depth 
becomes  considerable,  many  of  the  first  shafts  are  rendered 
in  great  measure  useless,  either  ttom  being  inclined,  and 
thus  inconvenient  for  machinery,  or  from  having  passed 
through  the  vein  at  a  shallow  depth,  and  thus  requiring 
long  cross-cuts  previous  to  commencing  the  deeper  levels. 
Hence,  in  very  deep  mines,  a  double  line  of  shafts  will 
often  be  found  to  range  along  the  course  of  the  principal 
veins;  and  sometimes  even  three  shafts  will  be  found  oppo- 
site  each  other,  and  intersecting  the  same  part  of  the  vein 
auocessivelv  at  greater  depths.  In  this  case,  while  the  most 
recent  shafts  are  used  for  drainac^e  and  extraction,  the  older 
and  more  shallow  ones  are  often  fitted  up  as  'fbot-ways,'  and 
serve  for  the  partial  ascent  and  descent  of  the  miners.  In 
fiome  of  the  large  mines  of  Cornwall  it  is  usual  to  sink  two 
«hafts  within  a  rew  fathoms  of  each  other,  one  being  of  large 
•dimensions,  and  intended  for  a  drainage  or '  engine-shatt,' 
the  other  smaller,  and  adapted  to  drawing  stuff  only.  This 
arrangement  is  found  more  convenient  than  having  a  single 
large  shaft  ananged  for  both  purposes,  for  which  however 
t>ne  shaft  is  often  made  to  answer,  being  divided  down  the 
middle  by  timbering,  and  one  side  appropriated  to  the  pumps 
mnd  ladders,  while  the  other  is  occupied  by  the  '  kibbles '  or 
iron  buckets  used  for  drawing  the  ore  and  in  many  cases 
the  rubbish,  when  the  latter  cannot  be  conveniently  disposed 
4>f  underground. 

Shafts  in  this  country  are  generally  sunk  of  a  rectangular 
Ibrm,  except  in  our  ooal  mines,  where  a  circular  form  is  often 
preferred.  Those  intended  for  the  extraction  of  ores,  or 
'  whim -shafts,*  are  commonl]^  six  feet  by  four;  those  em- 
ploY^  for  drainage,  or  *  engine-shafts,*  as  they  are  gene- 
rally termed,  vary  from  about  six  feet  by  eight  to  eiffht  by 
ten,  or  sometimes  are  rather  larger.  In  coal-mines  tne  pits 
are  generally  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  the 
dimensions  varying  according  to  tne  nature  of  the  ground 
and  the  arrangements  proposed  in  them. 

As  veins  are  generally  found  to  run  nearly  parallel,  and 
often  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  as  the 
neighbourhocS  of  a  productive  vein  is  a  fiivourable  indica« 
tion  of  the  contents  of  others  in  its  vicinity,  transverse  levels 
or  '  oroas-cuts '  are  frequently  driven  from  mines  at  various 
depths,  with  a  view  to  discovering  side-veins,  or  makins 
trial  of  branches  which  diverge  firom  the  main  lode.  Should 
m,  productive  vein  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
iirst,  tbe  most  usual  mode  of  working  it  is  by  extending 
levels  upon  it,  at  the  same  depth  as  those  in  the  mine  fVom 
which  the  cross-cuts  are  driven,  commencing  at  the  points 
"where  these  intersect  it.  In  this  case  the  same  shafts  will 
|»robably  serve  for  both  the  old  mine  and  the  new  one,  the 
one  beinff,  in  fact,  a  mere  appendage,  as  it  were,  to  the 
other.  Should  tbe  distance  of  tne  newly*discovered  vein  be 
oonsiderable,  it  will  prevent  the  workings  firom  being  carried 
on  in  this  manner,  both  firom  the  len^  of  the  oross-cuts 
and  from  the  difficulty  of  ventilation  and  extraction ;  and 
At  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  sink  shafts  upon  it,  and  lay 


it  open  as  a  separate  mine,  in  a  aoiBewbal  smukr  mmmtf 
to  ttiat  which  has  already  been  described. 

Metalliferous  veins  are  often  traversed  by  othar  vvja 
crossing  them  nearly  at  right  angles,  which  aeldoai  eontata 
ore,  excepting  perhaps  near  the  points  of  intersoctioa :  tkry 
are  termed  '  cross-courses,*  or  *  cross- veinih*  and  ooa 
most  mines.  Cross-cuts  are  sometimes  carried  upoo  t 
veins,  partly  to  explore  their  contents,  and  partly  bet 
the  work  will  ofien  proceed  more  rapidly  than  when  in  tli« 
solid  rock ;  but  this  is  not  considered  so  efleetual  a  mode  of 
exploring  the  ground  and  discovering  new  veins  as  by  drn- 
inein  the  rock  itsel£ 

The  intersections  of  veins  are  very  generally  aeeomp«iiM«l 
by  a  shifting  and  derangement  of  the  metalUferotis  vetn,  th* 
two  portions  of  which,  on  tbe  opposite  sides  of  tbe  eioas-wm. 
are  often  separated  to  a  very  considerable  diatanc*.  Af 
veins  are  most  productive  at  or  near  the  points  where  neh 
intersections  occur,  the  metalliferous  mass  on  which  th» 
miner  had  previously  been  working  is  completely  lost  on 
coming  to  a  cross-vein ;  and  it  is  frequently  a  work  of  eec 
siderable  difficulty  to  recover  it  again,  as  the  Drodoclit« 
vein  may  be  thrown  or  'heaved '  completely  out  of  iu  fbcscr 
course.  The  first  object  to  be  ascertained,  in  the  scarrh  fi<r 
the  dislocated  vein,  is  in  which  direction  the 'heave*  fan 
taken  place,  whether  to  the  right  hand  or  tbe  left ;  and 
from  analogy  the  miner  is  generally,  though  not  always 
enabled  to  rorm  a  correct  judgment  on  this  head.  He  iWa 
continues  the  level  upon  the  cross-vein  in  this  diretinc. 
till  the  metalliferous  vein  is  again  met  with  on  tbe  ofiaoMt* 
side,  when  the  level  is  continued  upon  it  as  before.  If  tbe 
search  should  be  continued  for  a  long  distance  without  sve- 
cess,  he  will  drive  in  the  other  direction,  in  expecutioa  ut 
meeting  with  it  there. 

AdiU.— Where  a  vein  has  been  worked  by  driving  a  Wrd 
towards  it  from  a  valley  or  other  convenient  point  ob  tbe 
surface,  the  drainage  to  the  point  of  intenoction  is^  «f 
course,  complete;  and  hence  in  mountainous  eoantna^ 
where  deep  ravines  occur,  levels  nu]r  be  brought  in  eat 
below  another,  so  as  to  prove  the  veins  and  unwaier  ihm 
mines  to  a  considerable  aepth,  almost  superseding  tbe  aat 
of  machinery  for  this  purpose.  Levels  thus  opeuii:^  to  tbt 
surfiu^  and  sening  for  drainage,  are  termed '  dsy-leveU  *  or 
'  adits,'  and  few  mines  are  without  one.  In  cases  where  miDca 
have  been  opened  by  sinking  down  from  the  aurfiMc,  whmk 
is  the  most  common  method,  an  adit  is  generally  oomtDoocvl 
ftom  the  bottom  of  some  neighbouring  valley  (see  Jig,  il 
which  is  driven  towards  the  vein  with  a  slight  indinstiflB. 
so  that  the  water  may  readily  flow  through  it ;  and  io  fam 
mining  districts  adits  have  been  fbrmed  of  enormoos  kagn, 
traversing  a  considerable  number  of  minea,  and  canr^mfof 
the  water  to  the  lowest  practicable  point  of  draifMige.  nt 
most  remarkable  work  of  this  kina  in  England,  or  pcrbs^ 
in  the  world,  is  the  'great  adit'  which  traverses  tbe  txlsD- 
sive  mining  district  of  Gwennap,  in  Gomwall:  it  coia- 
mences  in  a  valley  near  the  sea,  and  very  little  abort  its 
level,  and  has  been  extended  through  all  the  Dei^faboamc 
mines,  which  it  drains  to  that  depth,  the  entire  length  of  dt 
ramifications  being  estimated  at  no  less  than  tbtrtv  niks. 
The  celebrated  Nent  Force  level,  in  the  north  of  Hngland. 
forms  a  similar  drain  to  the  numerous  mines  oo  Ahioti 
Moor,  and  has  been  driven  in  a  direct  line  between  tbree 
and  four  miles,  independently  of  its  minor  ranufieatMBt. 
In  driving  an  sdit,  if  the  length  be  considerable  befcre  k 
reaches  the  mine  which  it  is  intended  to  drain,  tbe  dotaar* 
is  often  divided  into  two  or  more  portions  by  sinking  sfcafu 
upon  its  course,  and  driving  fh>m  the  bottom  of  each  m 
reaching  the  requisite  depth.  The  work  is  thus  expcd|itfld 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  points  fh>ra  whieh  ooentMs 
may  be  commenced.  Adits  may  often  be  made  TaluaUt  ss 
works  of  discovery,  by  making  them  cross  tbe  doactieo  af 
the  veins  occurring  in  the  district,  so  as  to  intarsect  tbia 
in  their  course,  when  they  afford  the  means  of  trul  ai  s 
cheap  rate,  by  driving  upon  them  at  the  pointa  of  ioteftK- 
tion.  In  some  cases  adits  may  be  carried  almost  estteffy 
upon  veins,  to  which  thev  thus  afford  an  important  trial 

It  is  evident  that  tbe  shafts  and  levels  may  be  todatmtaiy 
extended  in  the  manner  which  has  now  been  notmad  e«L 
and  should  the  produce  of  the  mine  be  eonsidesabia,  tte 
portions  of  the  vein  successively  laid  open  continoa  pssi* 
tive,  and  other  veins  be  diseovered  by  eroas-ciitxti^  ia  * 
vicinity,  this  extension  of  the  works  may  be  continoad  Vr 
many  years.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  fWtm  a  firv  siw|> 
excavations,  we  obtain  that  almost  infinite  oomphrmtwa  sf 
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ibaiti,  levels,  oraee-euU,  and  other  workings,  which  charac- 
terise the  workings  of  an  extensive  mine,  with  all  its  nu- 
merous appendages  of  pumps,  machinery,  and  buildings. 

The  operations  which  have  now  been  described  are  appli- 
cable to  all  large  and  regular  metalliferous  veins  situated 
in  countries  where  no  distinct  stratification  exists,  and  where 
therefore,  from  the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  rock,  the  me- 
tallic produce  may  extend  to  very  considerable  depths  with- 
out any  great  fluctuation.  The  mining  districts  of  Cornwall, 
and  those  of  Germany  and  Mexico,  are  chiefly  of  this  class. 
Mining  in  Stratified   Ditiricts, — In    working  mineral 
veins  in  distinctly  stratified  countries,  this  geological  fea- 
ture has  a  great  influence  on  the  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
terranean works,  as  it  impresses  a  peculiar  character  upon 
the  contents  of  the  veins,  the  metalliferous  portions  of  which 
are  in  great  measure  confined  to  certain  strata,  while  tlie 
intervening  parts  are  poor  and  unproductive.  Thus,  instead 
of  exploring  the  whole  mass  of  the  vein,  as  in  the  former 
case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  open  those  limited  zones 
which  are  embosomed  in  the  strata  most  favourable  to  en- 
richment, and  to  which  therefore  the  workings  are  chiefly 
confined.    The  lead-mines  of  North  Wales,  of  Derbyshire, 
and  of  the  North  of  England,  are  worked  in  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone,  and  the  grits  and  shales  resting  upon  it, 
the  two  former  being  the  productive  rocks.    In  these  mines 
therefore  the  mode  of  working  above  noticed  is  adopted, 
and,  from  the  abrupt  and  mountainous  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, great  facility  is  afforded  in  carrying  on  the  subterranean 
works,  which  are  generally  executed  in  the  following  man- 
ner.    A  point  is  selected  in  some  valley  or  ravine  where  the 
edges  of  the  strata  are  exposed  to  view,  and  from  thence  a 
level  is  commenced,  if  prat^.ticable,  upon  the  vein  itself,  and 
in  one  of  the  beds  known  to  be  favourable  to  its  enrichment, 
the  progress  of  which  effectually  explores  its  produce,  and 
admits  of  a  convenient  extraction  of  the  ore.    Should  the 
vein  itself  not  appear  in  anv  spot  from  which  it  can  be  di- 
rectly driven  upon,  the  level  is  driven  as  a  cross-cut  till  it 
is  readied,  being  either  carried  on  one  of  the  productive 
strata,  or  in  some  other  bed  adjoining  them  which  may  af- 
ibrd  greater  facilities  for  driving.  Whenever  bunches  of  ore 
are  found  in  the  progress  of  this  level  upon  the  vein,  excava- 
tions are  carried  upwards  and  downwards  into  them,  as  far  as 
the  ore  extends,  thus  laying  it  open  in  a  convenient  manner 
for  extraction.  Should  the  ore  extend  far  enough  towards  the 
surface  to  render  it  necessary,  levels  may  be  driven  from 
the  '  rises '  to  render  it  more  accessible,  and  should  another 
productive  stratum  be  situated  at  no  great  height  above  the 
f&rstt  similar  operations  will  be  extended  into  that  also.  The 
vein  having  tnus  been  laid  open,  the  masses  of  ore  are 
placed  in  a  proper  state  fbr  working ;  they  are  broken  from 
the  vein  either  by  the  pick  or  by  blasting,  and  the  works  so 
arranged  that  the  stuff  falls  at  once  into  the  level  below, 
whence  it  is  transported  in  tram-waggons  to  the  entrance, 
near  which  the  dressing-floors  are  usually  placed.    Fig  4 
represents  the  section  of  a  mine  worked  in  tne  above  man- 
ner. 


Aa  the  principal  level  of  a  mine  worked  in  this  manner 
im  always,  when  possible,  carried  at  or  near  the  bottom  of 
the  lowest  productive  stratum,  the  whole  process  of  working 
mmy  often  be  carried  on  by  rises,  and  no  necessity  will  exist  tor 
ainldDg  below  the  main  level,  which  answers  the  purposes 
botb  of  drainage  and  extraction.  When  however  otiher  pro- 
duetive  straU  exist  below  this,  which  from  the  nature  of 
tbe  country  are  inaccessible  by  day  levels,  recourse  must  be 
Imd  to  sinking  winxes  below  it  to  explore  them. 

MHien  a  level  has  been  driven  a  considerable  distance 
from  its  mouth  or  entrance,  a  shaft  will  be  required,  which 
is  usi^ly  sunk  from  the  surface  so  as  to  come  down  upon 
it  i»«ar  the  end.  The  deeper  workings  are  then  carried  on 
bw  xneana  of  this  shaft,  which  is  either  continued  perpendi- 
colsrly  or  upon  the  vein,  till  it  reaches  the  next  productive 
stratum,  upon  which  a  level  will  be  driven.  By  extending 
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the  day  level  or  adit  upon  the  course  of  the  principal  vein, 
and  such  others  as  may  be  found  in  its  vicinity,  and  by 
sinking  shafts  occasionally  where  they  may  be  found  neces- 
sary ;  a  mine  worked  in  this  manner  may  be  indefinitely 
extended,  and  its  workings  arranged  so  as  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  nature  of  the  metalliferous  deposits  which  may 
be  discovered  in  their  progress. 

Although  the  general  principles  which  regulate  the  di- 
rection of  mining  operations  will  best  be  understood  from 
thus  tracing  their  most  important  modification  from  the 
beginning  to  a  mature  and  systematic  development,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  all  mines  are  invariably  worked  upon 
the  same  plan,  or  even  that  the  first  opening  of  mines  is  a 
thing  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The  local  circumstances 
of  mines  are  so  exceedingly  various,  and  the  irregularity 
and  complexity  of  mineral  deposits  so  great,  that  a  corre- 
sponding diveraity  must  exist  in  the  means  adapted  for  ex- 
ploring them,  and  hence,  although  the  general  principles 
and  features  are  the  same  in  all,  no  two  mines  will  be  ex- 
actly alike,  nor  would  the  same  unvarying  processes  be 
suitable  for  them. 

Mining  TooU  and  Processes. — The  tools  and  processes 
employed  by  the  miner  in  the  excavation  of  the  rock  or 
the  vein  are  simple,  and  will  require  only  a  brief  notice. 
As  his  work  is  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  simply  excavating  the 
ground  when  soft,  and  blasting  it  when  hard,  his  tools  are 
suited  to  each  process,  the  '  pick  *  and  '  gad '  being  iised  for 
the  former;  the  *  borer'  or  'jumper,'  and  the  'nammer' 
used  to  propel  it,  for  the  latter,  with  several  minor  accesso- 
ries for  firing  the  shots,  when  the  hole  has  been  completed 
to  its  proper  depth.  The  pick  is  a  very  useful  tool  and 
much  employed  by  the  miner  both  in  working  in  the  rock 
and  in  breaking  down  ore  where  the  ground  is  not  so  hard 
as  to  require  blasting.  It  resembles  a  common  pickaxe, 
but  is  smaller  and  more  convenient,  the  iron  head  being 
sharp  and  pointed  at  one  end,  and  very  short  and  hammer- 
shaped  at  the  other,  a  form  which  peculiarly  adapts  it  to 
under-^ound  uses.  The  toedge  or  '  gad '  is  sometimes  used 
in  coniunction  with  the  pick ;  it  is  made  of  wrought  iron, 
and  often  with  curved  siaes.  The  borer  or  'jumper'  is  an 
iron  rod  or  circular  bar  usually  about  two  feet  in  length, 
steeled  and  formed  into  a  flat  sharp  edge  at  the  end ;  it  is 
driven  into  the  rock  by  one  man  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
while  the  other  continually  turns  it  round  so  as  to  expose 
the  cutting  edge  to  fresh  surfaces  of  rock.  The  pulverised 
matter  is  drawn  out  from  time  to  time  by  a  tool  called  a 
'scraper,'  and  when  the  hole  has  proceeded  to  a  sutficient 
depth,  and  been  charged  with  )vowder,  an  iron  wire  with  a 
copper  point,  or,  what  is  still  better,  a  piece  of  copper  wire, 
with  a  loop  at  the  end,  is  introduced,  when  the  charge  hav- 
ing been  firmly  rammed  down  with  clay  or  other  sof^  mineral 
substance,  the  wire  or  *  needle'  is  withdrawn,  and  a  train  of 
gunpowder  inserted  in  its  place.  The  train  is  then  fired  by 
a  slow  match  (often  a  piece  of  brown  paper  smeared  with 
grease),  and  the  miners  retire  till  the  explosion  has  taken 
place.  A  very  ingenious  contrivance  for  firing  the  charge 
was  invented  some  years  ago  in  Cornwall  by  Messrs.  Bick- 
ford,  called  the  *  safety  fuse,'  which  is  now  getting  into  very 
general  use  in  our  mining  districts.  The  safety  fuse  con- 
sists of  a  small  train  of  powder  inserted  in  a  water-proof 
cord,  and  being  cut  to  the  required  length,  regulates  the  thne 
of  the  explosion  by  its  known  and  steady  rate  of  ignition. 
The  use  of  this  contrivance  and  the  substitution  of  copper 
for  iron  in  the  '  needle,'  have  contributed  of  late  years 
to  prevent  the  accidents  arising  from  premature  explo- 
sion, which  were  formerly  of  very  common  occurrence  in 
mines. 

Auxiliary  Operations. — Having  now  considered  mining 
in  the  most  simple  point  of  view  which  the  subject  admits— 
as  the  arrangement  of  a  svstem  of  subterranean  works 
adapted  to  effect  the  great  objects  of  discovery,  extraction, 
ventilation,  and  drainage,  it  remains  to  notice  the  various 
auxfliary  operations  which  the  progress  of  these  works  will 
have  required,  and  the  complicated  machinery  which  will 
thus  have  been  called  into  action,  both  on  the  surface  and 
under  ground.  The  auxiliary  works  in  question  will  have 
been  directed  towards  two  distinct  objects,  one  portion  of 
them  being  subsidiary  to  the  actual  working  of  the  mine 
itself  and  the  other  directed  to  the  mechanical  preparation 
of  the  ores  extracted,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  the  smelt- 
ing works,  to  which  they  are  finally  consi^ed  for  reduc- 
tion, this  last  process  being  sometimes  carried  on  upon  the 
spot  and  by  the  utme  parties,  and  in  other  cases  being  per* 
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&i¥^g  ptrlbraied  its  ofiee»  ^e  •oommtoiclitkm  is  oat  off, 
and  tbe  v«ler  in  ihe  oylinaer  escaipefa.  The  apparatus  is 
not  in  Ikcft  unlike  the  working  porlion  of  a  steam-engine, 
the  bydrotftatit  pressure  of  a  oolumn  of  waiter  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  force  of  elastic  va{K>ur>  and  the  redprooating 
motion  thus  produced  may  he  directly  applied  to  set  the 
pumps  cf  a  mine  in  action. 

SUfcm-engine,— From  the  g^eat  abundance  of  coal  which 
exists  in  this  conntry,  and  the  cheap  rate  at  which  it  can 
be  generally  obtained,  the  steam-engine  has  long  been  the 
great  auxiliary  of  the  English  miner,  aind  in  its  present 
improved  state  it  has  greatly  oontributed*  as  before. noticed, 
both  to  the  perfoctton  of  onr  mining  system  and  the  enor- 
mous extraction  of  minerate  and  metallic  substances  by 
.which  out  mines  are  disltinguished.  In  our  coal-mines, 
where  the  Aiel  is  of  scarcely  more  than  nominal  value,  the 
steam-engine  is  the  only  power  ever  employed  for  drainage, 
and  in  all  deep  and  extensive  works  for  extraction  also.  In 
our  copper,  tin.  and  lead  mines,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
carriage  of  ooal  renders  the  nse  of  it  more  expensive, 
water-power  is  always,  ss  ftir  as  possible,  rendered  available. 
In  all  the  deepest  and  most  extensive  mines  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  steam-engine  is  however  indispensable,  and  both 
the  drainage  and  extraction  have  been  in  great  measure 
peifbrmed  by  it,  since  its  use  has  been  so  greatly  econo- 
mised by  the  reduced  consumption  of  coal  consequent  upon 
late  improvements. 

The  history  and  pro^essive  improvements  of  the  steam- 
engine  tap  so  intimately  connected  with  its  general  appli- 
cation to  mining  purposes,  and  consequently  with  the  pre- 
sent perfection  which  the  art  of  mining  has  attained,  and 
the  vast  produce  afforded  by  our  mines,  that  it  requires 
some  brief  notice  hem.  The  efficiency  of  a  steam-engine 
for  mining  purposes  is  estimated  in  Ck)mwall  (where,  fh>m 
the  great  expense  of  coal,  all  the  late  improvements  have 
originated)  by  the  standard  termed  duty,  which  accurately 
and  convenichflfly  defines  the  work  performed,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  consnmfytion  of  a  given  quantity  of  coal.  Thus, 
by  the  duty  of  an  engine  is  expressed  the  number  of  pounds 
(always  miUions)  of  water  which  have  been  raised  through 
the  height  of  one  foot  by  the  consumption  of  a  bushel  of 
coal,  the  data  for  thn  calculation  being  the  quantity  of 
water  discharged  from  the  pumps  in  a  given  timo,  and  the 
quantity  of  coW  consumed  by  theenj^ine  in  the  same  period. 
This  mode  of  cakolating  the  efficiency  of  steam-engines 
was  first  practised  by  Watt,  who  thus  estimated  the  saving 
of  fuel  effected  by  his  engine  compared  with  the  atmosphe- 
ric engine  perriously  in  use,  one-third  of  this  saving  being 
the  remuneration  claimed  by  him  Mr  the  nse  of  his  inven- 
tion. An  admirable  system  fbr  the  registration  of  the  duty 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  engines  employed  m  Corn- 
wall was  organised  in  the  year  l«13,  and  this  system  has 
been  ever  smoe  contimred,  the  results  being  monthly  ascer- 
tained and  published  in  a  convenient  form.  The  effect  of 
this  system  has  been  to  excite  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
competition  among  the  engineers,  each  of  whom  strives  to 
improve  the  duty  of  his  engines  in  every  possible  manner. 
The  hnprovementfi  which  have  thus  resulted  have  been  so 
unexpected  and  so  extraordmny  as  to  exdte  sn^icion  and 
incredulity  among  those  engineers  who  resided  in  other 
parts  of  England,  which  have  only  been  nnnoved  by  the 
most  rigorous  scrutiny  and  experiments. 

The  progressive  improvement  of  the  dnty  of  steam- 
engines  has  been  very  accurately  tiaced  by  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  in  his  •  Records  of  Mining  •/  and  the  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  results  ^ich  he  obtained: — 
In  1 769  the  old  atmospheric  en- 
title, by  consuminl^  a 

bushel  of  coals,  raised    5,5(»0,oaolbs.  1  tt  high 
„  1772  ashnprovedbySmeaton  9,500,€00  „  , 

Trom  \  rrd  1  the  steam-engine  as  im- 

to  1815 /proved  by  Watt    .    .     20,000,00«  „  „ 

„  ISiO  as  improved  by  ttie  Cor- 
nish engineers     .        28,00t),0d0  ,>         „ 
^   1826  „  „  30,000,000  „ 

„    1827  „  ,.  32.000,000  ^ 

„    1828  „  i,  37.000,000  „ 

„    1829  „  „  41,000,000  „ 

.,   1^30  „  „  43,X50,000  „  „ 

Boring  the  present  year  (1839)  the  duty  has  advanced  to 
54*000,000.  at  which  it  was  Stated  in  the  usufid  return  fbr 
the  month  of  April  last. 
The  Aove  statement,  it  should  be  obsttveid,  tcfers  only  lo 


the  average  duty,  many  of  the  best  engines  havmg  alwqw 
neatly  exceeded  this ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  duty  of 
the  best  engines  in  Cornwall  varies  from  about  sixty  to 
eighty  millions.  In  the  latter  ^sase  therefore  one  bushel  of 
ooal  performs  as  much  work  as  fifteen  bushels  eflfeoted 
seventy  yesfrs  ago,  or  as  was  aocompUshed  by  four  till 
within  the  last  five  and  twenty  years.  When  it  is  stated 
that  some  of  the  most  powerful  engines  in  Cornwall  con- 
sume from  three  to  four  thousand  bushels  of  coal  per 
month,  that  some  mines  employ  seveml  of  such  engines* 
and  that  the  mere  expense  of  drainage  is  12,OOoL  or 
13.000/.  per  annum,  the  vast  importance  of  the  improve- 
ments above  noticed  will  at  once  be  appreciated. 

Independently  of  the  vtet  and  practically  unlimited  power 
which  the  steam-engine  places  at  our  command,  it  may  be 
considered  as  universftl  in  its  application,  and  entirely  un-' 
restricted  by  those  limitations  of  local  circumstances  which 
circumscribe  the  utility  of  all  other  modes  of  drainage.  The 
steam-engine  may  be  erected  on  any  spot  which  convenience 
requires,  and  possessing  whatever  degree  of  power  may  be 
considered  requisite ;  fuel  and  water  alone  are  needed  for 
its  operations ;  and  while  successive  improvements  have  re- 
duced the  former  to  a  fraction  of  its  earlier  consumption,  it 
can  always  supply  itself  with  the  latter  from  the  ground. 
This  independence  of  local  circumstances  is  of  the  more 
importance  to  the  miner,  as  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  make 
choice  of  localities:  the  manufacturer  may  erect  his  mill 
wherever  water-power  is  abundant  for  driving  his  ma- 
chinery, but  the  miner  must  chrry  on  his  operations  on 
whatever  spot  nature  lias  deposited  her  mineral  treasures, 
and  make  the  best  of  circumstances  over  winch  he  can  have 
no  control.  Thus  the  steam-engine  smokes  in  the  narrow 
valleys  of  Cornwall,  almost  at  the  sea- level,  on  the  verge 
of  the  cliff  at  Bolallack,  and  on  the  ele\*ated  table-laud  of 
Mexico. 

The  steam-engines  employed  for  drainage  are  erected 
close  to  the  shaft  in  which  the  pumps  are  fixed,  which  is 
called  the  *  engine-shafl^'  one  end  of  the  beam  hangs  over 
the  centre  of  it,  and  is  attached  to  the  pump-rod,  which  is 
raised  at  each  stroke  of  the  engine,  afterwards  sinking  with 
its  own  weight,  which  is  always  counterbalanced  by  a 
'  balance-bob.'  as  before  explained,  so  that  the  whole  power 
of  the  engine  is  exerted  in  raising  the  column  of  water  in 
the  puinps.  The  engine  is  generally  enclosed  in  a  larg» 
substantial  building,  either  two  or  three  stories  high,  which 
affords  convenient  access  to  every  part  of  it  The  centre  of 
t  be  beam  is  supported  by  the  front  wall  of  the  house,  and  a 
low  building  attached  to  it  contains  the  boilers,  which  in 
(Cornwall,  together  with  the  steam-pipe  and  cylinder,  are 
carefully  cased  and  covered  up  with  some  non-conducting 
substances.  I'he  arrangement  of  the  engine,  with  that  of  the 
*  capstan'  and  *  shears'  used  in  raising  and  lowering  the  pit- 
work,  is  shown  in  Jig*  7.  The  engiDesomployod  in  draining 


mines  have  geneinlly  oylindeis  of  not  less  than  40  inches  iis 
diameter,  and  the  oylindeih  vaiy  from  that  size  to  adiambter 
of  80  or  90  inches,  the  latter  being  the  largest  sise  oFer  eon^ 
stmcted,  and  estimated  at  300  horse-power.  Th&  ohief  pe«> 
cnliarities  of  tlie  Cornish  engines  consist  in  using  high* 
pressure  steam  (40  or  50  Ib^  to  Uie  square  inch)  expan- 
sively, by  cutting  off  the  communieation  with  the  boiler  it 
one-Rmrth  or  one-fifth  of  the  stroke ;  in  allowing  %  short 
interval  between  each  stroke  for  the  perfect  condensatioa  of 
the  steam,  and  in  carefully  preventii^;  the  ndiation  of  head 
from  the  boiler,  cylinder,  &e.  The  engines  employ^  ia  our 
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eoUieHef  present  no  peoulinrity  worthy  of  notice,  nor  has 
any  great  attention  been  paid  to  their  improvement,  owing 
to  the  cheap  rate  at  which  they  can  be  supplied  with  fuel. 

Support.^-Th9  support  of  mines  is  the  next  subject  which 
requires  our  attention,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary will  depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  enclosing 
rock,  which  may  be  either  so  hard  as  to  stand  of  itself,  or  so 
soft  BH  to  crush  together  unless  the  excavations  be  properly 
secured.  The  mc^e  of  support  used  in  mines  is  of  three 
kinds— by  leaving  pillars  of  the  vein,  as  before  noticed, 
for  which  purpose  the  poorer  masses  are  of  course  selected ; 
by  timbering;  and  by  walling  either  with  brick  or  stone. 
Timbering  is  a  very  common  and  convenient  plan,  and  is 
thus  practised  :—In  the  case  of  a  shaft,  four  pieces  of  timber 
of  the  requisite  strength  are  framed  into  each  other  and 
fixed  within  it  at  intervals  of  about  four  feet  apart,  the  in- 
termediate ground  being  supported  by  driving  thin  boards 
between  each  set  of  timbers  and  the  rock.  Levels  are  sup- 
ported by  three  pieces  of  timber  placed  in  the  form  of  a 
doorway,  rather  narrower  above  than  below,  and  framed  to- 
gether at  the  top  (see  /^.  81,  the  ground  between  each  of 


Ftg.  8. 


these  doorways  being  supported  in  the  manner  above  no- 
ticed. Shafts  and  levels  are  sometimes  also  supported  by 
walling,  and  in  coal-mines  the  pits  are  generally  lined 
througnout  with  brick-work.  The  '  gunnies,*  or  large  open 
excavations  from  which  the  ore  has  been  taken,  are  kept 
open  by  strong  pieces  of  timber  placed  across  them,  and 
pressing  a|;ain8t  the  two  walls  of  the  vein,  which  they  thus 
prevent  from  closing  together,  as  might  otherwise  be  the 
case,  especially  where  the  vein  was  much  inclined,  and  the 
pressiu^  of  the  unsupported  hanging  wall  is  consequently 
great.  These  open  spaces  are  very  useful  for  disponing  of 
the  deads  and  rubbisih  which  are  continually  accumulating 
underground  when  the  workings  are  carried  on  in  the  rock 
or  in  unproductive  parts  of  the  vein,  and  which  it  would  be 
useless  and  expensive  to  raise  to  the  surface.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  '  stuU '  is  formed  by  placing  strong  timbers  in  the 
backs  of  the  levels,  upon  which  ^ards  are  laid,  so  as  to 
form  a  close  covering  on  which  the  deads  and  attle  (or 
rubbish)  are  then  thrown,  till  the  space  above  has  been  com- 
pletely filled  up.  The  pressure  of  this  mass  gives  it  sufficient 
solidity  to  support  the  walls  of  the  vein  in  an  effectual  man- 
ner ;  but  notwithstanding  the  large  quantity  of  rubbish  thus 
disposed  of  in  mines,  a  great  deal  always  remains  to  be 
taken  to  the  surface,  as  the  waste  heaps  on  the  surface  of 
every  mine  will  show. 

Ventilaiitm, — ^The  ventilation  of  mines  is  most  generally 
and  most  effectually  accomplished  rather  by  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  the  works  and  frequent  communication  with 
the  surface  than  by  mechanical  means,  although  it  some- 
times becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  the  latter.  It  will  be 
evident  that  in  mines  constructed  on  the  principles  which 
have  previously  been  explained,  the  disposition  of  the  shafts, 
levels,  and  winses  is  such  that  the  entire  workings  will 
always  be  traversed  by  currents  of  fresh  air,  and  it  is  only 
in  particular  cases  where  circumstances  prevent  the  sinking 
of  a  shaft  in  places  where  it  may  be  required,  or  where  great 
delay  is  experienced  in  effecting  the  usual  communications, 
that  any  mechanical  process  of  ventilation  is  rendered  ne- 
oeaaary.  A  very  efficient  machine  for  this  purpose  was 
invented  some  years  ago  by  Mr,  John  Taylor.    It  consisU 


of  a  cylindrical  exhaustiiig  ■pparatas,  wbieb  WKf  b«  ini 
at  the  mouth  of  a  shaft  or  level,  and  placed  in  aetim  Wy 
any  convenient  power,  when,  by  means  of  a  mhm  of  cakas 
connected  with  it,  the  foul  air  is  extracted  firom  tha  i 
of  the  works,  and  of  course  the  pore  atmospharie  air  i 
in  to  supply  its  place,  and  complete  vantibtmi  is  thas 
effected.  In  sinking  shafts  a  very  simple  eontrmnee  m 
often  found  sufficient ;  small  wooden  pines  made  tolerably 
air-tight  are  fixed  in  the  pit  fh>m  near  toe  botloai  to  six  or 
seven  feet  above  the  top,  terminating  in  a  f^iaaal-sliapail 
wooden  box,  which  is  moved  round  so  as  always  to  faee  the 
wind.  The  air  rushing  in  passes  down  the  pipes  to  iba 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  in  which  a  constant  current  ia  thas  kafpc 
up  (see/^.  5).  When  levels  have  to  be  carried  to  any  mat 
distance  without  any  communication  with  tba  atiDos|iteta, 
they  are  sometimes  divided  by  a '  sollar,'  or  wooden  platlMai 
placed  a  foot  or  two  above  the  bottom,  and  in  this  manner  a 
sufficient  current  of  air  is  obtained  to  enable  tba  mtoars  to 
proceed.  In  the  north  of  England  a  contriTaoce  ealled  the 
*  water  blast  *  is  often  used  in  driving  long  levels  into  risaag 
ground ;  it  consists  in  putting  down  either  a  boca-hale  or 
small  shaft  near  the  end  of  \&  level,  and  tunung  a  small 
stream  of  water  into  it,  which  falls  into  a  eistera  plaocd  at 
the  bottom,  and  is  found  to  carry  with  it  a  sufBeiaQt  mrraat 
of  air  to  ventilate  the  works.  In  ooal-mines  the  vaotilaltoo 
is  much  more  difficult,  and,  from  the  rapid  geaeiatioo  of  ex- 
plosive gases,  more  important  also.  It  is  generally  cffDeied 
by  two  shafts,  one  of  which  is  called  the  *  downcaA,  and 
the  other  the  '  upcast  shaft,*  the  latter  of  which  oooapiei 
the  highest  situation  with  reference  to  the  dip  of  tha  cuaL 
and  has  a  large  furnace  continually  burning  near  tha  boCtaai 
of  it.  The  air  being  considerably  rareflea  at  this  paint,  sa 
ascending  current  is  formed,  which  passes  upwaio*  to  the 
surface  through  the  upcast  shaft  with  considcfmbla  Talediy, 
causing  a  descending  current  to  pass  through  the  dowaesii 
shaft  to  supply  iu  place,  and  by  a  Tory  ingenioua  ariiagt 
ment  of  the  workings  this  current  of  pure  atmospheric  sir 
is  made  to  traverse  every  part  of  the  mine  in  sacoassKm  as 
it  passes  from  one  shaft  to  the  other. 

Extraction. — The  extraction  of  mines  will  require  hot  little 
notice  here,  since  it  may  be  stated  in  general  tenna  merely 
to  require  the  adaptation  of  an  efficient  prime  mover  to  aar 
convenient  form  of  winding  apparatus,  a  porpoea  for  whicft 
the  steam-engine  is  very  usudly  employed,  altbongh  where 
water-power  can  be  obtained  it  is  equally  effective.  The 
horse- whim,  or  gin,  as  already  noticed,  is  very  ttseful  in  siasQ 
mines  or  isolated  workings,  and  t>efore  the  introdoctMO  ef 
more  powerful  machinery  was  very  extensivalT  amplq%ed 
for  raising  ore  and  stuff  from  our  mines.  In  shallow  pc»- 
liroinary  excavations  the  common  windlass  is  oftaa  cai- 
ployed,  and  in  underground  work  is  much  used  fbr  vanoas 
purposes,  especially  in  sinking  winies,  and  raisinir  the  staff 
from  workings  where  no  regular  communications  have  heca 
opened.  The  extraction  of  an  extensive  mine  is  eoonaoos; 
indeed  the  quantity  of  ore  raised  is  seldom  more  than  oor- 
third  or  one-fourth,  sometimes  indeed  a  fifth,  or  leas,  of  the 
mass  of  stuff  which  is  brought  to  the  surface.  At  tha  Coa- 
solidated  Mines  in  Cornwall  the  daily  extraction  is  aboac 
200  tons,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  raised  inm  a  depth 
of  from  200  to  nearlV  300  fathoms.  In  the  eoal-mipae  la 
the  north  of  England  the  extraction  is  still  greater,  hut  hesa 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  mass  raised  is  more  or  lees  valitahUi, 
coalmines  being  much  less  encumbered  with  dead  or  ao- 
productive  works  than  those  of  the  meuU  The  Soath 
Hettou  Colliery  in  Durham  sends  about  600  tons  of  coal  *  ta 
bank  *  daily,  and  is  capable  of  affording  a  much  bjfcr 
extraction. 

Mechanical  preparation  qf  Oree,  or  DrvMt i^.— Hanag 
now  traced  the  nature  and  progress  of  those  sohtafraaaaa 
works  by  which  access  is  obtained  to  mineral  and  matalh- 
ferous  deposits,  and  their  produce  extracted,  we  mav  hhftty 
glance  at  the  mechanical  processes  of  seoaratioo.  tachakmU} 
termed  *  dressing,'  which  fall  within  the  proviiica  of  the 
miner,  and  to  the  carrying  on  of  which  a  laive  poctioo  mi 
the  surface-works  of  every  mine  is  devoted.  Tha  ck^tt  af 
dressing  is  to  separate  as  far  as  possible  the  earthy  aaltcr 
accompanying,  and,  as  before  noticed,  often  mixed  op  ariih 
the  ores,  from  the  metalUc  portion,  which  is  alone  valuahla; 
and  the  great  principle  upon  which  all  the  varied  apparmtas 
and  processes  which  are  used  in  different  mines,  ana  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  to  effect  this  purpose,  entirely  dapeod*  is 
the  difference  in  specific  gravity  between  earthy  and  naetaT 
matter,  the  one  being  generally  double  that  of  tha  other. 
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The  dreatin^floon  of  a  mine  are  always  arranged  u  near 
the  moutha  of  the  principal  shafU  and  levels  as  possible,  the 
ore  being  eonveyed  to  them  by  a  small  railway ;  and  they 
are  always  provided  with  an  adequate  supply  of  water  by  an 
artificial  channel  or  '  leat.*  The  floor  itself  is  paved,  and 
there  are  on  one  or  two  sides  ran^  of  sh^ds  for  the  persons 
employed  to  work  in,  and  buildmgs  oontaining  the  appara- 
tus used  in  the  operation,  which  commences  by  picking 
the  ore,  which  is  brought  from  the  mine  in  large  irregular 
lumps,  as  blasted  or  broken  from  the  vein.  These  lumps, 
of  wnich  more  than  half  is  oAen  merely  spar  and  veinstone, 
are  broken  into  smaller  pieces  with  hammers,  an  operation 
commonly  performed  by  boys  and  young  women,  when  a 
good  deal  of  the  sparry  matter  is  picked  out  by  hand  and  at 
onee  rfjected :  the  residue  is  rooderate-sised  pieces  of  ore, 
moce  or  less  mixed  with  veinstone,  and  often  nearly  free 
from  it.  From  rich  veins  a  large  proportion  of  the  ore  is 
obtained  in  a  very  pure  state,  and  m  this  case  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  break  down  the  large  irregular  masses  into  small 
fragments  of  a  pretty  equal  size,  in  order  to  render  it  market- 
able and  fit  for  the  furnace,  there  being  no  earthy  or  sparry 
matter  to  separate  from  it.  This  rich  ore  is  immediately 
therefore  arranged  in  circular  heaps  upon  the  dressing  floors, 
containing  a  certain  number  of  tons  each,  commonly  fifteen 
or  twenty,  and  in  this  state  it  has  much  the  appearance  of 
fine  meUllic  gravel.  The  poorer  class  of  ores,  after  being 
broken  by  hammers,  and  partially  separated  from  the  matrix 
by  picking,  have  still  a  great  variety  of  manipulations  to 
undergo,  which  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  metal  and  the 
quality  of  the  ore  itself.  Of  these  processes  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  notice  three,  •  crushing'  or  •  grinding.*  *  jigging.* 
and  '  stamping,* each  of  which  is  ptsrformed  by  an  appropriate 
machine.  The  cru&hing-mill,  or  grinder,  consists  of  one  or 
more  pairs  of  iron  rollers,  placed  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance apart,  and  kept  in  motion  either  by  the  direct  action 
of  a  water-wheel  or  by  cog-wheels  attached  to  it  Imme- 
diately above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,  into  which  the  lumps 
of  poorer  ore  are  thrown,  when,  falling  through  between 
the  rollers,  they  are  completely  crushed  into  small  fragments. 
In  some  crushing-mills  there  are  two  or  three  pairs  of  rollers, 
those  below  being  pUioed  very  near  together,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  stuff  falling  from  above  still  finer,  and  by  an  ingenious 
application  of  sieves,  kept  in  motion  by  the  machine,  the 
stuff  can  be  sorted  into  two  or  three  different  sizes.  Al- 
though by  passing  through  the  crushing-mill  the  ore,  with 
its  accompanying  veinstone,  has  been  reduced  to  very  sm^&ll 
fragnnents,  the  two  substances  are  still  as  completely  inter- 
mixed as  ever;  but  in  the  next  process,  by  the  jigging- 
machine,  or  '  brake-sieve,'  they  are,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
separated.  This  machine  consiste  of  a  wooden  frame,  open 
at  the  top,  and  provided  with  a  strong  screen,  or  iron  grating, 
at  the  bottom :  it  hangs  over  a  cistern  of  water,  being  sus- 
pended to  a  long  lever,  the  motion  of  which  alternately 
plunges  it  into  the  water  and  raises  it  out,  with  a  peculiar 
jerk  each  time.  The  ores  being  placed  in  the  sieve,  and 
subjected  for  a  short  time  to  this  operation,  the  heavy  metallic 
pieces  settle  at  the  bottom,  while  the  lighter  fragments  of 
spar  and  veinstone  are  thrown  to  the  top,  and  every  now 
and  then  very  dexterously  skimmed  off  with  a  piece  of 
board  by  a  man  who  sUnds  by.  In  the  operation  of  jiggmg, 
a  very  important  separation  is  thus  effected,  as  three  pro- 
ducU  are  obtained  by  it— the  small  rich  particles  of  ore, 
which  pass  through  the  sieve  into  the  cistern  below,  and 
are  removed  occasionally,  as  may  be  necessary ;  the  larger 
rich  fragments,  which  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  cistern ; 
and  the  poor  earthy  matter,  which  forms  a  layer  at  the  top. 
This  last  product,  although  poor,  still  contains  too  much 
metal  to  be  lost :  it  consists  of  small  fragmenU  of  rock  or 
veinstone,  many  of  which  have  small  particles  of  ore  either 
attached  to  them  or  intermixed  with  them,  and,  to  any  eye 
but  that  of  the  miner's,  would  appear  quite  worthless,  no 
less  from  the  small  quantity  of  the  ore  than  the  manifest 
difficulty  of  separating  it  from  such  a  mass  of  stony  matter. 
To  extract  the  ore  from  this  refuse  matter,  several  processes 
are  used,  which  are  chiefly  grinding  between  roUere  placed 
vcty  dose  to  each  other,  stamping  to  a  fine  powder  bv  the 
stamping-mill,  and  finally,  washing  upon  an  inclined  plane. 
In  this  operation  the  fine  metallic  mud  or  •  slime,'  being 
carefiUly  spread  over  the  inclined  plane  at  the  upper  end,  a 
gentle  stream  of  water  is  allowed  to  flow  over  it,  which  washes 
the  light  earthy  particles  towards  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
heavier  meUllic  ones  in  a  very  pure  sUte  towards  the  top. 
As  in  this  process,  and  indeed  all  other  operations  ef  dress- 


ing in  which  a  stream  of  water  is  employed,  many  of  the 
smallest  and  most  minute  particles  of  the  ore  are  carried 
away  by  it,  the  waste  of  which,  in  an  extensive  mine,  would 
be  considerable,  it  is  arranged  that  all  such  water  shall  pass 
into  successive  reservoirs,  termed  '  slime-pits,*  in  which  tlie 
metallic  particles  fall  to  the  bottom,  ana  are  from  time  to 
time  collected  and  subjected  to  such  treatment  as  to  obtain 
them  in  a  tolerably  'pure  state,  as  a  good  deal  of  earthy 
slime  is  always  deposited  with  them. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  notice  that  by  repeated 
pulverization,  washing,  and  agitation,  the  metallic  ores  may 
oe  obtained  at  length  in  a  very  pure  state,  the  earthy  matter 
with  which  they  were  originally  intermixed  being  by  these 
processes  almost  entirely  separated  from  them.  When 
subsequently  placed  in  the  furnace,  this  residual  earthy 
matter  becomes  fused  together  with  limestone,  used  as  a 
flux,  and  forms  the  vitrified  matter  termed '  slag ;'  while  by 
continued  heat,  the  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  other  mineralizing 
substances,  which  are  in  a  state  gf  chemical  combination 
with  the  metal,  are  entirely  driven  off,  and  the  latter  ob- 
tained in  a  pure  state.  These  operations  constitute  the 
process  of  metallurgy. 

P'ariations  qf  the  Process. — Any  further  detail  on  the 
subject  of  dressing  would  here  be  out  of  place ;  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  different  ores  require  different 
processes,  and  that  the  general  outline  indicated  above  is 
thus  subject  to  considerable  modification.  In  the  case  of 
tin  ore,  which  is  very  intimately  disseminated  in  the  rock  or 
veinstone,  a  very  minute  pulverization  is  required :  hence 
stamping  is  most  extensively  practised  in  our  tin-mines ; 
and  as  the  ores  of  this  metal  may  be  dressed  so  as  to  give  a 
produce  of  50  or  60  per  cent,  very  great  attention  is  paid 
to  this  point,  and  the  various  manipulations  are  carrica  on 
with  a  greater  degree  of  attention  tlian  in  the  case  of  other 
metals.  In  the  case  of  copper  ores  stamping  is  less  used, 
but  jigging  forms  a  very  important  process,  and  has  conse- 
quently undergone  great  improvements  of  late  years,  having 
given  rise  to  a  very  ingenious  and  useful  invention,  called  the 
'  patent  separator.'  in  which  the  sieve  is  stationary,  but  the 
water  kept  in  motion.  This  contrivance  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Petherick,  late  manager  of  the  Fowey  Consols 
Mines  in  Cornwall,  where  it  has  for  several  yeara  been  in 
successful  operation.  The  ores  of  the  precious  metals  re- 
quire also  a  peculiar  treatment,  being  generally  in  a  state 
of  minute  subdivision,  and  mixed  up  with  a  vast  mass  of 
earthy  matter.  Gold  ores  are  usually  stamped,  and  silver 
ores  ground  to  an  exceedingly  fine  powder ;  but  from  the 
great  value  of  the  metals,  the  process  of  washing  is  carried 
on  differently  from  that  of  others,  and,  in  some  cases,  is 
dispensed  with  altogether. 

Management  and  Internal  Economy  qf  Mines, — ^Having 
now  taken  a  general  view  of  mining  operations,  and  the 
auxiliary  processes  which  they  rec^uire,  there  is  still  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  subject  which  requires  some  notice, 
the  management  and  internal  economy  of  mines.  As  it 
is  on  the  due  regulation  of  this  point  that  the  success  of 
mines  in  a  very  great  degree  depends,  it  has,  both  in  this 
and  other  countries,  received  great  attention,  and  been 
reduced  to  a  system  as  perfect  as  possible.  In  England, 
more  especially,  all  the  practical  improvements  suggested 
by  experience  as  essential  to  the  profitable  and  well-regu- 
lated existence  of  large  minine  establishments  have  been 
fireely  adopted,  as  we  are  here  unfettered  by  those  formalities 
and  restraints  which  influence  the  continental  systems,  in- 
dividual interest  being  allowed  a  full  and  unlimited  scope. 
The  nature  and  importance  of  the  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  eminence  as  a  mining-engineer, 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  who  has  thus  treated  it,  in  coniiection 
with  late  mechanical  improvements  in  the  art  of  mining:— 

•  Important  as  the  improvements  are  which  we  have  con- 
templated in  the  instruments  which  the  progress  of  physical 
science  has  placed  in  our  hands,  those  which  relate  to  the 
government  of  large  bodies  of  workmen,  to  the  inducement 
to  active  enterprise  on  the  part  <rf  the  labouring  miners,  to 
the  removal  of  difficulties  in  their  way,  or  of  placing  them 
in  circumstances  most  favourable  to  effective  exertion,  aro 
even  more  important,  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  judicious 
application  of  those  very  inventions  which  have  been  noticed. 
It  must  be  recollected  that,  after  all,  the  great  expenditure . 
in  mining  is  for  manual  labour,  and  that  we  have  no  means 
as  yet  devised  for  penetrating  the  rocks  which  contain  mi- 
neral treasures  but  those  afforded  by  the  patient  and  unre* 
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mitting  YabouT  of  a  great  numlier  of  men.  The  regtAatum 
therefore  of  this  force,  and  its  due  application,  it»  after  alt 
more  important  to  the  success  of  mines  than  even  the  moat 
ingenious  mechanical  expedients.  As  an  army  would  tm- 
doubtcdly  ftiil,  however  well  provided  with  the  most  perfbct 
artillery  and  til  the  be<t  constructed  hnplemenu  of  war. 
unless  the  men  of  which  it  might  he  composed  were  Well 
directed,  their  efforts  well  comhmed,  and  their  coura^  %ell 
assured  by  reasonable  prospects  of  success,  so  in  mining  we 
may  collect  ar.d  anply  the  most  complete  mechanical  ar- 
rangements ;  out  ir  the  greater  power  of  manual  labour  be 
not  wisely  directed,  no  beneficial  results  can  be  expected.' 

System  of  T\itwork  and  Tribute,"  Such  being  the  leading 
fbatures  of  mining  economy,  we  may  proceed  briefly  lo  con- 
sider the  manner  In  which  thev  are  practically  carried  into 
effect,  more  especially  in  the  aeep  and  extensive  tnines  of 
Cornwall,  where,  both  firom  the  amount  of  capital  and  the 
number  of  men  employed,  every  exertion  has  oeen  made  to 
perfect  the  mining  system,  the  results  of  which  have  since 
oeen  extended  from  thence  to  other  parts  of  England.  AH 
the  underground  work  of  mines  in  Cornwall,  and  indeed  of 
most  other  districts,  is  of  two  distinct  kinds :  dead  work,  or 
that  carried  on  in  the  rock  or  metalliferous  deposit,  for  the 
purpose  of  trial  and  discovery ;  and  productive  labour^  which 
Ls  employed  in  the  actual  breaking  down  and  extraction  of 
the  ore.  Now  it  is  in  the  performance  of  the  immensb 
amount  of  manual  labour  requisite  in  these  operations,  and 
in  the  subsequent  process  of  dressing  the  ores,  that  the 
great  expenditure  of  mining  consists ;  and  the  great  merit 
of  the  Cornish  plan  lies  in  performing  the  whole  hy  a  system 
of  contracts,  which  effectually  unite  for  a  time  the  interests 
of  the  miner  and  his  employer,  while,  heing  renewed  at 
moderate  intervals,  it  continually  allows  of  that  re-adjust- 
ment which  the  fluctuating  circumstances  of  the  mibe  may 
require.  The  dead  work  is  denominated  'tutwork,*  and 
the  raising  of  ores '  tribute  ;*  these  two  species  of  employ- 
ment beinsr,  by  an  excellent  division  of  labour  common  m 
all  mines,  kept  entirely  separate  and  performed  by  different 
individuals,  who  thus  acquiregreat  skill  and  juagment  in 
their  peculiar  occupations.  Toe  mode  of  payment  adopted 
in  tutwork  and  tribute  is  entirel v  different :  in  the  former 
case,  where  the  miner  is  employed  in  sinking  shafts,  driving 
levels,  &c  the  object  being  to  extract  as  much  useful  labour 
as  possible  Arom  him  for  a  given  sum,  he  is  paid  at  so  much 
per  fathom,  according  to  the  work  done ;  in  the  latter  case, 
where  the  quality  of  the  ore  raised  is  a  consideration  equally 
important  with  its  quantity,  the  miner  receives  a  certain  per- 
centage on  the  actual  value,  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  so 
many  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  that  value.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  above  principle  will  readily  be  seen ;  and  its 
advantages  are  still  further  increased  by  the  open  and  puh- 
lic  manner  in  which  the  contracts  are  made  hetween  the 
men  and  their  employers,  thus  allowing  of  free  competition 
as  regards  the  former,  and  proving  an  equally  effective 
check  against  oppression  from  the  latter. 

The  usual  period  for  making  new  arrangements  with  the 
men  is  at  the  end  of  every  two  months,  when,  all  previous 
bargains  having  expired,  both  parties  are  again  perfectly 
free  to  regulate  their  contracts.  Previously,  then,  to  this 
day,  every  part  of  the  mine  is  visited  and  inspected  by  the 
underground  agents,  who  afterwards  consult  together,  and 
determine  their  plan  of  operations  fbr  *he  next  two  months, 
registerin|;  in  detail  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  what 
they  consider  as  a  fair  price  to  be  paid  for  each  separate  item. 
On  the  day  appointed  for  the  'setting*  or  'survey,*  as  it  is 
termed,  the  men  who  usually  work  m  the  mine,  togeUier 
with  others  who  mav  wish  for  employment  there,  assemble 
round  the  mine-otioa,  upon  a  small  covered  platform,  in 
front  of  which  the  agents,  at  the  appointed  time,  make 
their  appearance  with  a  book  in  which  their  previous  exa- 
mination has  been  registered.  Svery  piece  or  work  to  be 
performed  in  the  mine  is  then  called  out  in  succession,  and 
■ocurately  defined,  and  the  men  make  at  the  time  a  proposi- 
tion for  working  it  on  certain  terms.  The  price  thus  ofllered 
is,  in  the  first  plaoe,  usually  more  than  wowd  be  fair,  or  than 
the  men  theoMelves  expea  to  get;  consequently,  the 
moment  a  price  has  been  named,  another  offer  will  be  made 
somewhat  lower,  and  so  on  till  fair  terms  have  been  pro- 
posed, when  the  competition  (except  in  rare  cases)  will 
eeasa,  and  the  work  or  'bargain'  is  considered  as  Uken  by 
the  last  and  lowest  bidder,  whose  name  is  immediately 
registered  opposite  to  its  deeoriptioB  in  the  settinf(-book. 
As  each  piece  of  work  will  xequixe  the  labour  not  of  one 


indlyidual  hut  of  immy,  tbb  tiiiisKfthwi  h  i 
pUfled  by  the  bargain  being  tfeken  and  tbe 
widi  one  person  only,  eaeh  gang  ^^  iM«  weuiaMffl  ti 
work  together  always  seleeling  one  of  iWir  wtwi  ti 
tvpresent  and  act  far  llieiA  on  these  oecasioaa.  It  to  en- 
denfly  deshraMe  that  then  sbovkl  he  amm  phm  Ibr  hmkag 
the  men  to  tlietr  engagements^  so  ttau  they  ilMbM  set  kt 
capriciously  ^hren  up  previeiu  to  the  wofintimik  0t  dM 
term ;  and  thui  is  the  rooi«  neeeaswy,  •■,  owlug  ia  ihs 
fhxiuent  fluctuations  of  rtchtieM  or  of  fantbMe 
to  the  veh)  or  fo  the  rock  in  wkicfi  they  laay  h 
they  may  find  fhnttselves  unaMa  lo  reaNsa  ^be  ■■wnm  af 
wages  which  they  had  anticipated :  sumaiimea  ivdaeA  Ike 
change  may  be  so  great,  that  it  h  not  worth  tlieir  wUb  » 
go  on  with  it  at  ril.  Tb  meet  these  oontingenrMa  d»n«  U 
in  most  large  mhies  a  priiffed  set  of  r^guhaian^  ta  wfcafc 
all  the  mraers  working  there  most  tobsmbe ;  and  by  whK^ 
fines  are  established  fbr  the  awhfkiMtmom  of  uipwam, 
sufUciently  heavy  to  pment  them  from  bemg  fi««a  «a 
while  any  Arfr  probability  exists  ef  their  bemg  eaaoflM 
at  any  reasonable  rate  of  rBrmuDeraiion.  In  this  oMnar 
the  exertions  of  thb  WcHttng  miner  are  oalM  iota  aiiwto. 
and  propopted  to  mirmotmt  many  of  ibe  mrnor  obsmlu  aad 
fluctuations  which  often  baffle  his  oakmlatkNUL  Atdwoi^ 
It  may  appear  harsh  to  exact  a  fine  when  a  iMing  piec*  U 
^ork  IS  given  up,  ft  must  be  remembered  tt«t»  on  Ika  atbct 
hand,  thb  vein  will  tffken  improve  in  qnrfiiy  iwiced  oC  4ifr> 
rioraring;  and  in  thta  case  the  miner  wdl  be  iisMlW  beae- 
fited,  as  his  labonr  will  be  employed  trpon  rfc£  ores  ai  lh» 
same  high  rate  of  payment  that  was  bargainod  ftw  paw 
ones ;  and  ftom  this  favonrable  change  he  inay  baoeAl  as 
much  as  the  exertions  oT  himself  and  h»  oo-futsars  wil 
allow,  till  the  fixed  rime  for  the  i^newal  of  the  eonimss 
again  comos  rounds  The  set  of  regulations  bofe»e  afla^il 
to  prescribe  soc^  other  roles  and  fines  as  are  Ibtnid  neeia- 
sanr  for  the  proper  management  and  conduct  of  tba  »•« ; 
ana  by  means  of  this  simple  code,  the  results  of  ibMikI  wmA 
acknowledged  interests,  it  is  fbond  in  fn^c^kct  thai  tbs 
nece^saiy  discipline  can  be  kept  op  over  the  Ivge  ho4am  «f 
men  employed  in  our  most  extensive  mines. 

Suverintendence.'-The  mode  of  soportntopAuaja  by 
which  the  fiiregoing  system  is  kept  in  due  cheek  is  wj 
simple:  the  principle  of  self-interest  whkib  tierra4ea  tbs 
'Xtioic  renders  unnecessary  much  of  that  mmite  cm —  ' 
Which  would  otherwise  be  tietded.  Thb  buaioeas  of  a  i 
naturally  divides  ItseTf  into  severifl  departtDenia~tt»  i 
ground  operations,  the  pit-work  and  macbioefy,  tke  C 
and  surftice-woi  k,  accounts  ahd  fhiancial  o 
lastly,  the  general  control.     For  each  of  these  < 


proper  agents  or  superintendents  are  appointed,  all  b«MK 
subordinate  to  a  general  manager,  who  commtitrieoteB  aail 
advises  with  the  whole  body  of  the  ahareholdeta  or  *  advca- 
turers'  at  stated  periods,  or  more  commonly  only  w«h  • 
select  committee  chosen  hy  them,  the  whole  body  nactvg 
but  once  a  year.  It  may  be  observed  that  Ibo  acetia  of  a 
ikiine  are  usually  chosen  from  the  mo«t  im^^ant  ««rt- 
ing-miners,  who  ate  peculiaily  well   qoidaca  hf  tbmt 
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thorough  practical  knowledge  both  to  fbrm'  a  wnhdjoigmtmx 
upon  the  state  of  the  worlo,  and  to  beep  a  cbei^  vpoo  say 
firauds  which  might  be  attempted  by  toe  taeii,  wwe  ihm 
selection  affords  a  poWerftd  stimulos  to  good  t     ' 
them,  since  it  may  be  attended  with  socb 
The  general  control  of  extensivo  mines  is  of 
to  men  of  superior  education  and  abOiry.  by  whom  _  . 
attainments  are  brought  to  the  aid  of^ttte  practkid 
leclge  which  superintends  the  infbrior  departmenta. 

Education  and  QuaHflcdtUmi  qf  Minen.^W^  any  m- 
clude  this  article  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  edoeataon  aod 
qualifications  of  miners,  and  upon  those  institutaoos  wUrh 
have  lately  been  estsblbhed  wim  a  view  to  JmpioimBct  ^ 
this  respect.  The  business  of  the  miner  is  lasiiitiaTj  a 
practical  one.  and  can  onlv  be  acquired  in  the  mcsM' •< 
the  mine,  and  amidst  the  busy  operations  carried  en  ^f^m. 
its  surface.  Though  this  obvious  truth  must  bo  «terlar4 
to  its  fun  extent  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  tbe  la—as 
of  science  must,  tnough  unconsciously  to  the  ttiner.be  iM«di4 
at  every  step.  In  the  most  costly,  the  moot  amdoai^  «nfi  «S 
the  same  time  the  most  precarious  of  A  mining  proeoaaaiL 
the  exploration  of  the  ground  for  parpoaes  of  dtsoorev^  av! 
trial,  geology  may  be  made  of  the  highest  value :  ia 
standing  the  nature  and  value  of  the  netimweDeoat 
bodies  presented  to  our  View  in  undeimond  works, 
try  and  mineralogy  ai'e  tasential,  and  It  is  antirify 
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ftifftCT  ^eienee^ftt  the  wliole  art  of  metallurgy  is  estftblislMd. 
Again,  we  bare  seen  tbat  machinery  and  mechanical  con- 
trivance are  necessary  at  every  step  of  the  miner's  progress, 
a  eircnmstanoe  which  renders  a  knowle<^e  of  mechanics 
iBfHspeBsable;  and  in  pursuing  the  complicated  operations 
of  undery^^round  discovery,  loss  and  error  can  only  he  avoided 
by  the  aid  of  geometry  aqd  subterranean  surveying. 

Tbos  then  we  may  perceive  that,  in  addition  to  practical 
knowledge  in  mining,  there  is  a  wide  scope  for  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge  aho;  in  fkct  tt  is  continually  in 
requisition,  not  merely  in  the  general  arrangements,  but  in 
the  detaiU  also,  and  ou^ht  therefore  to  be  possessed,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  mmin^  classes.  Among  those  nations 
of  Europe  br  which  mining  is  most  successfully  culti?ated, 
the  value  and  necessity  of  scientific  kno  wled^  among  miners 
have  long  been  perceived,  and  ample  provisions  have  been 
made  for  its  attainment,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  mining- 
schools  of  France  and  Germany.  Although  Great  Britam 
possesses  the  richest  and  most  productive  mines  in  the 
woiid«  it  is  a  singular  fhct  that,  till  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  country  to  provide 
the  means  of  instruction  fSor  those  who  are  designed  for  the 
profession  of  mining.  Thus  both  the  working  miner  and 
the  mine  agent  have,  in  this  country,  no  knowlt^ge  whatever 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  success  of  their  operations 
depend^  but  proceed  entirely  upon  the  practicaf  skill  which 
they  may  bate  been  ahle  to  acquire  in  the  course  of  their 
experience.  It  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  this  disadvan- 
tage, the  English  miner  has  accomplished  the  most  difficult 
nmiertakings,  has  conducted  mines  on  the  inost  extensive 
scale,  and  has  met  with  most  successM  results ;  yet,  when 
we  consider  the  increasing  depth  of  our  mines,  and  the 
con^petition  to  which  we  are  now  exposed  from  foreign 
countries,  it  will  be  ohvious  that  this  defect  should  at  lei^gth 
be  remove<^  and  that  the  BngHsh  miner  should  add  to  tiis 
acknowledged  and  invaluable  practical  skill  all  the  benefits 
and  resources  to  be  attained  from  scientific  knowledge. 

Mtning  Schools.— ^hen  treating  of  the  history  of  minine 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  establishment  of  sevenu 
institutions  for  the  attainment  of  those  acquirements  which 
are  needed  in  the  professions  of  civil  engineering  and 
mininic  was  noticed  as  forming  the  most  recent  event  con- 
nected With  the  subject,  and  in  a  few  years'  time  the  benefits 
thus  derived  will  no  doubt  be  strikingly  apparent  The 
mining-school  of  Cornwall  recently  placed  in  operation 
by  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  wfll  supply  able  miners  well  in- 
structed in  all  thai  relates  to  the  working  of  our  tin,  copper, 
and  lead  mines;  while  the  univernty  of  Durham  will  pro- 
duee  mining  engineers  whose  qualifications  will  have  a 
more  especial  reference  to  the  working  of  coal  and  other 
minerals  which  occur  in  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  north  of 
Bnghmd.  Thus  by  introducing  a  system  of  sound  minine 
education,  and  by  the  continual  progress  of  science,  aidea 
hf  the  eftMTts  which  are  now  being  made  by  government  to 
fuppfy  desiderata  which  have  long  been  recj^uired  by  the 
mining  mtereat,  we  may  hope  still  to  maintain  our  mines 
in  a  Aimnshing  condition,  notwithstanding  their  depth,  their 
keavy  expendSure,  and  the  increasing  competition  of  other 
•onotries. 

M ININO,  GOAL.  Ahhough  it  would  be  impraoticable  to 
enter  upon  the  various  modifications  of  mining  processes 
wbieb  are  required  in  the  working  of  all  the  variea  natural 
depoaitwies  of  mii>eral  wealth,  the  peculiarities  of  coal- 
tBHiin^  aie  such  as  to  require  a  brief  notice,  important  aud 
extensive  as  are  the  coal-mines  of  this  country,  and  the  arts 
and  maoufeoturts  suppcnrted  by  them. 

The  natvre  and  distribution  of  our  carboniferous  deposito 
haive  been  alrtady  fully  described  in  the  article  Coal- 
FlxLDt.  In  working  mines  of  coal,  or  indeed  of  iron- 
stone or  rock-salt,  and  other  minerals  which  are  found  in 
beda,  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  effectual  opening  and 
extractioii  of  a  tolerably  uniform  mass  of  smaQ  thickness, 
b«i  of  great  bortiontal  extension.  The  process  thus  differs 
ceMiderably  firom  the  working  of  mineral  veins,  where  the 
rtflaet  of  research  is  fluctuating  and  irregular  in  its  produce. 
Mid  either  vertical  or  bigUy  ineUn^d  in  ita  position.  The 
tbiekneas  ofbeds  of  ooal  may  be  said  ^neraliy  to  vary  fit>m 
tkree  or  fov^r  to  eight  br  nine  fec^t,  ahhough  sometimes,  when 
MYeral  seams  come  together  without  anv  intervening  layers 
of  rock,  they  may  expand  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  of  which 
«e  have  an  example  m  the  '  ten-yard  coal'  of  Staffordshire. 
In  evexT  coal-field  thete  are  many  seams  of  ooal  at  greater 
er  leas  intemdi,  one  below  another,  of  whicb  as  maiiy  «• 


three  or  feor  are  feeqjsently  worked  in  the  same  tttee;  uid 
interstratified  with  the  rock  which  divides  them  there  are 
in  many  coal-fields  extremely  productive  beds  of  ironstone, 
which  are  wrought  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  similar  man- 
ner with  the  coal. 

The  mode  of  working  coal-mines  wiH  be  most  clearly  un- 
derstood by  tracing  the  works  from  their  commencement,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  former  article.  From  the  geo- 
logical indications  of  coal  aud  the  known  extension  of  its 
beds  over  very  considerable  areas,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
found  in  the  trials  which  are  made  for  it,  if  carried  on  with 

S roper  judgment.  The  probable  existence  of  beds  of  coal  in 
epth  having  been  ascertained,  and  perhaps  the  beds  them- 
selves discovered  by  borine,  the  first  process  is  to  sink  a 
perpendicular  shaft  firom  the  surfece  so  as  to  intersect  the 
various  strata  containing  the  coal,  and  of  course  as  many  of 
the  beds  of  coal  as  are  considered  to  be  worth  working.  The 
shaft  is  generally  circular,  and  may  vary  according  to  cir- 
cumstances fh>m  six  or  seven  to  eight  or  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter; the  upper  portion,  as  fiur  down  as  the  solid  rock,  is 
either  bricked  or  walled,  and  where  the  ground  is  weak  this 
casing  may  be  continued  throuehout.  On  reaching  the  first 
workable  seam  of  coal,  the  sinking  of  the  pit  is  for  a  time 
suspended,  and  a  broad  straight  passage  termed  a  *  bord ' 
or  *  gate  *  is  driven  fl-om  it  upon  the  seam  of  coal  in  oppo- 
site directions.  The  breadth  of  this  passage  is  usually 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  it  is  formed  the  whole  height  of 
the  seam  of  coal,  so  as  to  expose  the  stratum  above,  which  is 
caRed  the  *  roof,'  and  the  one  below,  which  is  termed  the 
'  thill,'  and  its  direction  is  always  arranged  so  as  to  follow 
the  cleavage  of  the  ooal  which  forms  its  sides,  which  thus 
presents  a  clean  uniform  surfeoe.  When  the  herd  or 
*  mother-gate'  has  proceeded  some  distance  on  both  sides 
of  the  pi^  narrow  passages,  termed  *  headways,*  are  driven 
from  it  at  re^h&r  intervals,  and  exactly  at  right  angles ;  and 
when  these  liave  proceeded  eight  or  ten  yards,  they  are 
made  to  communicate  with  another  bord,  which  is  opened 
parallel  to  the  first  and  on  each  side  of  it.  It  will  be  seen 
that  by  continuing  this  system  of  excavation  the  bed  of  coal 
will  be  entirely  laid  open  and  intersected  by  a  series  of 
broad  parallel  passages  or  bords  about  eight  yards  apart, 
oommunicatine  with  each  other  by  narrower  passages  or 

headways.'  which  cross  them  at  right  angles,  and  likewise 
traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the  mines ;  immense  square 
or  rectangular  piHare  of  coal  being  left  standing  between 
the  two.  A  coal-mine  in  this  state  is  not  in  fact  unlike  a 
regularly-built  town ;  the  herds  and  headways  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  principal  streets  and  the  narrower  streets 
which  cross  them ;  while  the  pillars  of  coal  may  be  said  to 
resemble  the  intermediate  masses  of  buildings. 

The  water  encountered  in  the  above  operations  is 
drawn  to  the  surface  by  a  powerfVil  steam-engine  erected  On 
the  shaft,  which  is  so  arranged  as  also  to  raise  the  coal  and 
rubbish,  for  which  purpose  either  '  corves  *  or  baskets  are 
commonly  employed.  Supposing  the  above  operations  to 
have  been  successful  as  regards  the  prospects  of  the  mine, 
another  shaft  will  nowbe  commenced  at  some  distance  from 
the  first,  and  when  the  communication  between  them  has 
been  efi^oted,  the  one  being  made  downcast  and  the  other 
upcast,  the  air  is  oonducted  from  the  latter  to  the  former 
through  all  the  bords  and  workings,  which  it  must  traverse 
in  succession  in  consequence  of  '  stoppings'  or  doora  which 
are  fixed  in  various  places  to  obstruct  its  progress  and  give 
a  proper  direction  to  the  current  passine  to  the  upcast  shaft. 
Till  such  communication  can  be  formed,  the  first  shaft  may 
be  divided  by  a  *  brattice '  or  partition,  and  he  made  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  oi  both ;  some  few  coal-mines  are  indeed 
worked  entirely  in  this  manner,  but  the  danger  of  explosion 
is  considerable  when  the  workings  become  extensive. 

While  the  working  on  the  ftrat  seam  of  coal  are  thus 
going  en,  the  shaft  may  be  sunk  to  a  second  or  third  seam, 
whera  similar  operations  will  be  commenced,  smaU  under- 
ground piU  or '  staples '  being  sunk  at  intervab  from  the 
workings  on  the  upper  seam  to  those  on  the  seam  below, 
by  which  ventOation  will  be  promoted.  These  operations, 
Mke  those  described  in  the  Ibrmer  article,  may  be  carried  on 
indefinitely,  and  will  thus  in  time  form  an  extensive  col- 
liery. The  rendarity  and  uniformity  of  the  workings  bow- 
ever  are  greatly  modified  by  the  occurrence  of  faults  and 
other  local  aooidenta,  and  the  pillan  themselves  are  finally 
removed  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  cause  subsidences  of  the 
roof  uid  undulations  of  the  ioor,  whicb  present  a  most 
I  IHf^tM  i^ipearBXiee  to  tiM  stiMigsr. 
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The  node  in  which  the  piioMUi  carries  his  excayttion 
upon  the  coal  is  by  cutting  a  narrow  fissure  in  the  seam  on 
eaob  side  of  the  bord,  ana  undermining  the  coal  between, 
finally  detaching  the  great  cubical  mass  thus  circumscribed 
by  putting  in  two  or  three  shots,  which  are  simultaneously 
fired  at  the  top  of  the  seam.  From  60  to  80  or  100  tons  of 
ooal  may  thus  be  brought  down  at  once,  when  it  is  put  into 
ooryes  drawn  along  a  tram-road  to  the  shaft,  and  thence 
raised  by  a  steam-engine  to  the  surface,  where  it  is  often 
passed  over  gratings  or  '  screens '  in  order  to  separate  the 
small  pulvenxod  coal  firom  the  larger  masses,  which  in  coal 
countries  are  alone  yaluable. 

In  mines  which  are  not  endangered  by  explosive  gases  or 
'  fire  damp,*  the  coal-miner  or  *  pitman '  is  guided  in  his 
operations  by  the  usual  subterranean  light—a  small  candle 
stuck  into  a  piece  of  moist  clay ;  but  where  the  fire-damp 
is  apprehended  the  safety-lamp  is  used,  which  has  long  su- 
perceded the  primitive  contrivance  of  the  steel-mill,  the 
fight  of  which  was  produced  by  the  contact  of  a  flint  with 
the  edge  of  a  wheel  kept  in  rapid  motion.  Notwithstanding 
tlie  use  of  the  Davy  lamp,  and  the  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  ventilation,  accidents  fVom  explosion 
are  unfortunately  still  of  fVeauent  occurrence,  although 
perliaps  in  most  cases  they  may  oe  traceable  to  some  negleet 
or  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  men  themselves. 

Ml'NlUM.    [Lead,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  370.1 

MINK,  a  name  for  the  Vison-weas^  Muitela  (Puioriui) 
Vison.    [Weasels.] 

MINNISINGERS.  \GiiMLkH^^Languag€ and lAtera- 
iureJ] 

MINNOW.    [Leuciscus.] 

MINOR,  (Latin)  Lesi,  or  Lester,  is  a  term  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  mode  or  key  that  takes  a  minor  3rd.  It  is  also 
applied  to  all  the  diatonic  intervals,  but  chiefly  to  the  3rd. 
The  minor  3rd  comprises  a  tone  and  a  semitone— a,  c  :  the 
major  3rd  is  composed  of  two  whole  tones—c,  s.  [Key  ; 
Mode.] 

MINORCA.    [Menorca.] 

MINOS,  in  history,  appears  as  the  lawgiver  of  Crete. 
Those  critics  who  consider  all  the  personages  of  mythologi- 
cal  history  as  little  more  than  names  to  which  is  attached 
the  history  of  social  development,  would  view  Minos  simply 
as  the  concentration  of  that  spirit  of  order  which  about  nis 
time  began  to  exhibit  in  the  island  of  Crete  the  forms  of  a 
regular  polity.  But  we  are  not  to  consider,  because  there 
is  much  undoubtedly  mythological  about  the  history  of 
Minos,  that  therefore  he  never  existed.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  Thucydides  and  Aristotle  shows  it  to  have  been 
the  general  belief  in  their  times,  that  Minoa  was  the  first 
among  the  Greeks  who  possessed  any  amount  of  nayal 
power.  According  to  the  latter  author,  he  conquered  and 
colonised  several  islands,  and  at  last  perished  in  an  expedi- 
tion agamst  Sicily. 

In  the  second  book  of  the  'Politics,'  Aristotle  draws  a 
parallel  between  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  institutions,  and 
ne  there  ascribes  the  establishment  of  the  Cretan  laws  to 
Minos.  This  comparison,  aided  probably  by  the  connection 
which  existed  between  Crete  ana  Sparta,  owing  to  colonies, 
as  earl]^  as  the  time  of  Homer,  has  no  doubt  suggested  the 
theory  invented  and  supported  by  Miiller,  that  Minos  was  a 
Doric  prince ;  a  theory,  as  Mr.  Thirlwall  asserts,  utterly  un- 
known to  the  antients.  The  subject  is  ably  discussed  in  the 
HUtory  qf  Greece,  i.  135. 

Some  post-Homeric  authorities  make  Minos  a  judge  in 
Hades  in  company  with  iBacus,  Rhadamanthus  being[  chief 
judge.  In  this  character  he  appears  in  a  short  Platonic  dia- 
logue called  '  Minoa,*  or  '  on  law,'  which  however  some  cri- 
tics consider  spurious. 

Minos  is  a  son  of  Jupiter;  this  being  the  luual  method 
taken  by  the  mythographers  to  express  a  person  so  antient 
that  they  could  put  him  on  a  level  with  no  mere  mortal ; 
and  from  Jupiter,  as  his  father,  he  learns  those  laws  which 
he  afterwards  delivers  to  men. 

Minos  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  belonging  to  a  period 
when  history  and  mythology  interlace,  and  as  uniting 
in  his  own  person  the  chief  characteristics  of  both.  He  is 
a  son  of  Jupiter  and  yet  the  first  possessor  of  a  navy;    a 

1'udge  in  Hades,  but  not  the  less  for  that  a  king  of  Crete, 
t  is  very  curious,  that  Crete,  so  famous  at  this  age,  both 
for  its  naval  power  and  for  being  the  birth-place  of  tlieOlym- 
pian  Rods,  should  never  afterwards  have  attained  anything 
like  that  celebrity  which  iu  position  seemed  to  premise.  Its 
ofiioe  seems  to  have  been  that  of  leading  the  wig^  iu  naval 


supremacy.    Too  insulated  for  pow«r  of  a  doraUe 

it  was  lost  in  the  confederate  or  opposing  glories  of  AibMs 

and  Sparta ;  but  while  they  were  yet  in  their  m&Acy.  its 

insular  form  (together  perhaps  with  some  Asiatic  leAoesnani) 

gave  it  that  concentrated  energy  which  in  an  early  age  ■ 

irresistible. 

(Homer,  iZ.,iL  65;  xiil450;  xiy.32l ;  Odj^ssey,  xix.  i;^; 
Thucydides,  i.,  c  3 ;  Pkto,  Lmce^  b.  i.  and  ii.,  and '  Miocm  ;' 
Aristotle,  BtUtic,  b.  ii.  and  vii ;  Philological  JVatanm,  *  Oa 
the  Names  of  some  of  the  AJite-Hellenic  lohahiianto  cf 
Greece.') 

MINOTAUR,  son  of  Pasiphac,  wife  of  Miooa,  hf  a  boIL 
He  lived  on  man*s  flesh,  for  which  reason  Minos  y«ii 
him  in  the  labyrinth  of  IXedalus,  feeding  hia  with  cr»- 
minals,  and  afterwards  with  the  youths  and  maideus  attu 
from  Athens.  Theseus,  by  help  of  Ariadne,  kdkd  luok, 
thereby  delivering  the  Athenians  fit>m  the  oblisnuoa 
of  sending  their  children  to  be  eaten.  Such  is  the  myths- 
logical  story.  Its  meaning  is  uncertain.  It  very  likely 
belongs  to  that  class  of  mythological  tales  whieb  nrpni  s 
politi^  fact,  and  the  connection  in  which  Theseus  staa4« 
with  the  Minotaur  adds  probability  to  thii  theory,  far  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus  are  generally  such  elfecu  as  wouU  W 
{iroduoed  in  historical  times  by  the  course  of  events  in  tia 
brmation  of  a  polity.  Such  at  least  are  h«s  expkfift  m 
and  about  Attica,  and  there  appears  no  sound  reacon  lo  ex- 
clude this  from  the  number.  It  may  then  pethapa  be 
assumed  that  under  the  slaying  of  the  Biinotaar  la  ih^owerf 
forth  the  abolition  of  certain  obstacles  existing  in  tlw  way 
of  free  intercourse  between  Athens  and  Crete.  Bert  tht 
descent  of  the  Minotaur  from  Pasiphae  (Ilatfi^),  probak;; 
a  name  of  the  moon,  and  the  Bull,  one  of  the  xodiaeal  v.^p^ 
may  perhaps  imply  some  astronomical  fact  connected  mtk 
the  recurrence  of  the  tribute  paid  to  Crete.  The  mflectiea 
of  Ariadne  for  Theseus,  in  mythological  language  msy 
be  taken  to  mean  a  imton  of  Cretan  and  Attk  tnhas. 
It  should  be  observed  that  Schwenk,  in  a  very  faoca/ul  bu 
ingenious  treatise  on  mythology,  considers  the  fttal  two  syi- 
lablea  of  the  word  Minotaur  to  be  identical  with  meu  'm 
'men'  (lul^  or  /«i^v/iq»^),  the  German  mofid,  amd  the 
English  moon,  so  that  we  get  the  twoparenu  of  the  Mino- 
taur in  the  two  parts  of  its  name.  Tnis  might  haad  na  is 
believe  that  the  name  suggested  the  genealogy,  and  li^i 
the  last  syllable  referred  not  to  a  bull's  being  the  (ath«r  U 
the  Minotaur,  but  to  the  fact  that  home  were  a  symhei  of 
the  moon-goddess,  which  may  be  either  Hera,  Juno  las  I.i. 
or  Artemis.  In  that  case,  as  the  slaying  of  Musyas  h} 
Apollo  undoubtedly  means  the  replacing  of  a  wonh.p  ^ 
which  Marsyas  was  the  type,  bV  that  of  Apollo  and  Arte- 
mis ;  so  the  slaying  of  the  Mtnotaur  by  xhesens  nuLc 
mean  the  introduction  of  the  Atfk  worship,  in  place  ef  u« 

Sreviously  prevalent  Dorian  form.  CUoeck,  Kreta;  Schvcuk, 
fhthologieehe  Andeuiungen,  p.  65.\ 
MINSK,  a  government  of  Euaopean  Rusaia,  ia  tW 
division  called  West  Russia  (fi>rmerl|f  Lithuania),  lica  be- 
tween 51*  12"  and  dS"* 50^  N.  lat  and  Sk^""  lb'  and  30*  M"  S. 
lone.  It  is  bounded  on  th^  north  by  Witepek,  on  the  eMt 
by  Mohilew,  on  the  south-east  by  Tschefcnigow.oo  thesosuk 
by  Kiew  and  Wolhynta,  on  the  west  by  Qrodoo,  and  on  tbe 
north-west  by  Wilna.  lu  area  is  about  37*000  s(|oare  niiesk. 
aud  the  population  1,206,000.  This  government  is  dfvid*4 
into  ten  circles.  The  fiice  of  the  country  it  one  vaal  pbaiw 
broken  only  here  and  there  by  a  hdl  or  the  hi|^  hanks  oi 
the  rivers.  In  the  north  and  east  there  are  Uifa  hnmm^ 
and  on  the  south  and  south-west  extensive  manbe^  Thetv 
is  a  great  diversity  of  soil ;  in  the  north  it  U  dry.  a»d  am. 
some  parU  extremely  fertile,  but  tray^raed  by  hoOha  umd 
barren  sandy  tracts.  In  the  south  it  ii  genermlly  wet  a^ 
marshy,  yet  it  contains  large  tracks  which  are  very  fe«^ 
tile;  the  marshes  also  are  rendered  productiw  with  bisje 
labour,  and  even  the  heaths  yield  totheefforuof  cultiti 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Diina  %nd  the  Dniefier, 
of  which  however  only  touch  the  frontier;  the  t^mm 
flows  for  a  short  space  between  this  nroviVse  and  UTOHa* 
and  the  latter  on  the  south-east  divines  iC  from  Twher- 
nigow.  Among  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  ^oa  arc  t^ 
Desna,  which  comes  fh>m  Wilna,  and  ioins  it  at  the  town  «/ 
^the  aame  name,  and  the  Ulla,  which  Jeeda  the 
canal,  ^hlch  unites  the  Beresina,  the  Diina.  and  the  ] 
The  Dnieper  receives  from  this  province  two  of  iu  1 
portant  tributaries,  the  Pripex,  which  oooes  fhMn  i 
and  the  Beresina,  which  i  ibes  in  the  circle  of  T 
having  received  aevaral  minor  atrttat  Jhlla  into  1 
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on  the  frontier  of  this  province.  In  the  fktal  retreat  of  the 
French  armj  from  Russia  in  1812,  it  sustained  great  loss  on 
the  hanks  of  this  river.  There  are  many  other  rivers  of  less 
note.    The  province  has  no  great  lakes. 

The  dimate  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  White 
Russia.  The  cold  in  winter  is  so  severe  that  the  rivers  are 
every  year  frozen  over  for  some  time ;  in  spring  there  are 
frecmently  hard  frosts  at  night ;  the  summer  is  hot,  and  drier 
in  the  north  than  in  the  south ;  in  autumn  the  weather  is 
agreeable  and  not  variable,  but  the  night  frosts  return  in 
September,  and  winter  begins  at  the  end  of  October.  On 
the  whole  the  climate  is  healthy,  but  more  so  in  the  north 
than  in  the  south.  The  plica  Polonica  is  more  common 
than  in  Lithuania  and  White  Russia. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  might  raise  them  to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity 
if  they  applied  themselves  properly  to  it ;  but  Minsk  is  one 
of  the  most  backward  of  all  the  provinces  in  the  empire 
with  respect  to  its  agriculture.  The  fields  are  ill  cultivated, 
the  agricultural  implements  wretched,  and  the  cattle  misera- 
ble. The  circles  of  Pinskand  Mozyr  are  real  deserts.  The  grain 
generally  cultivated  is  rye,  but  the  peasants  grow  also  some 
barley  and  oats,  and  the  nobles  and  great  landowners  grow 
some  wheat.  Buckwheat  is  grown  on  the  heaths.  The  only 
other  agricultural  products  are  flax  and  hemp,  both  of  exceV* 
lent  quality,  which  furnish  linseed  and  tow  for  exportation. 
Kitchen  vegetables  and  fruit  are  very  little  cultivated,  ex- 
cept in  the  gardens  of  the  nobles.  There  are  extensive  forests 
of  fine  trees,  especially  fir,  which  supplies  ^ood  timber  for 
building,  planks,  and  masts,  and  yields  likewise  much  resin, 
pitch,  and  potash.  All  kinds  of  game  abound  in  the  forests, 
which  contain  deer,  wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  foxes,  beavers, 
otters,  gluttons,  ermines,  martens,  and  wild  boars.  The 
horses  are  of  the  Polish  breed,  and  are  very  spirited 
and  hardy,  but  neither  handsome  nor  large.  Some  of  the 
nobles  have  studs  of  a  superior  breed.  The  urus,  wild  bull, 
or  buffalo  (the  aurochi),  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  forests.  The  breed  of  cattle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  towns  and  on  the  estates  of  the  nobi- 
lity is  better  attended  to  than  agriculture.  Sheep  are 
numerous  in  the  northern  part,  and  the  great  landowners 
have  much  improved  the  breed.  The  peasants  have  only 
sheep  of  the  ordinary  breed,  and  in  the  south  very  few,  be- 
cause the  food  in  the  marshes  does  not  agree  with  the  sheep. 
Goats,  swine,  and  bees  are  kept  everywhere.  Though  the 
rivers  are  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them  abound  in  fish, 
they  do  not  supply  suificient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
province,  and  great  quantities  of  fish  are  brought  from  the 
interior  of  Russia  and  from  the  Baltic.  Polish  cochineal 
is  collected,  especiallv  in  the  south,  in  great  quantities,  and 
manna  is  found  in  all  the  fields  and  meadows.  The  mine- 
rals ore  lime,  marl,  and  stone  for  building,  but  there  is  no 
metal  except  bo^-iron. 

The  domestic  industry  of  the  country-people  consists  in 
spinniiig  and  weaving  flax,  hemp,  and  wool,  of  which  they 
make  linen,  sail-clotf  and  coarse  woollen  cloth  for  the  pea- 
santry, but  their  dwellings  are  so  small  that  they  have 
scarcely  room  for  a  loom.    They  distil  brandy  enough  for 
their  own  consumption.   The  manufactories  are  very  few  in 
number,  and  inconsiderable.     The  chief  articles  of  ex- 
portation are  square  timber  for  ship-building,  masts,  spars, 
planks,   pipe-staves,  and  potash ;  besides  flax,  hemp,  lin- 
seed, com,  honey,  wax,  cochineal,  and  cattle.    The  inha- 
bitants are  of  various  races: — 1,  Little  Russians  (or  Russ- 
niaks),  who  are  the  a^eat  majority,  and  speak  a  dialect  com- 
posed of  Russian  and  Polish.  2,  Lithuanians,  in  the  northern 
circles,  who  have  their  own  dialect.  3,  Poles,  consisting  only 
of  petty  nobles,  above  26.000,  and  a  few  citizens,  with  a 
dialect  of  their  own.    4,  Tartars,  probably  near  50,000,  who 
speak  their  own  language,  and  remain  faithful  to  Islamism. 
5,  Armenians  and  Greeks  in  the  towns.    6,  Great  Rus- 
sians and  German  colonists,  in  small  numbers.    7,  Jews, 
fewer  in  proportion  than  in  the  rest  of  Poland.    8,  Some 
Immilies  of  gypsies.     The  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  of  the  (jrreek  church ;  but  the  (}atholics  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  and  there  are  some  Protestants.  The  Tartars  have 
tbair  mosques,  and  the  Jews  synagogues.    This  is  one  of  the 
incMt  miserable  of  the  former  Polish  provinces ;  the  towns  and 
▼tJlages  are  in  general  wretched,  chiefly  occupied  by  Jews, 
ivbo  are  almost  exclusively  the  shopkeepers,  publicans,  dis- 
tillers, and  even  butchers.    The  petty  nobility  are  scarcely 
above  the  peasants,  of  whom  only  the  Tartars  are  reckoned 
ijree.  while  the  Russniaks,  Lithuanians,  and  gypsies  are  in 
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the  most  degraded  state  of  vassalage,  which  is  greatly  agg^ra- 
vated  by  the  non-residence  of  the  great  landowners. 

Minsk,  the  chief  town,  in  53*  40^  N.  lat  and  27**  40'  E. 
long.,  is  situated  on  the  river  Swistocz,  one  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Beresina.  Like  all  old  Polish  towns  it  is  irregularly 
built,  with  narrow  crooked  streets.  It  has  a  fine  cathedraC 
a  handsome  theatre,  a  gymnasium,  an  abbey  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  as  well  as  of  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince. There  is  some  trade,  and  a  much  frequented  fair. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  a  great  increase 
would  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  a  few  years,  for  it  is 
stated  by  Stein,  in  1820,  at  1900;  by  Hassel,  1820,  at  3000; 
but  by  Canuabich,  1836,  Horschelmann,  1833,  and  others  of 
equally  recent  dates,  at  20,000. 

The  other  principal  towns  are,  Bonrissow.  on  the  Beresina, 
with  3000  inhabitants ;  Sluzk,  with  dOOO  inhabitanU ;  Daur- 
dow,  on  the  Horyn,  with  3500  inhabitants;  Neschwitsch, 
on  the  Uscha,  with  3500  inhabitants ;  and  Pinsk,  which  is 
surrounded  with  immense  marshes,  and  has  considerable 
manufactories  of  Russia  leather,  with  4500  inhabitants. 
Bobruisk,  on  the  Beresina,  now  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses in  the  Russian  empire,  has  4700  inhabitants. 

MINSTREL,  from  the  French  menesiral,  and  that,  in 
all  probability,  from  Ministrellus,  a  diminutive  of  the 
Latin  minuter^  as  a  term  applied  to  a  class  of  persons 
who  were  to  administer  by  their  skill  to  the  amusement  of 
their  patrons.  '  The  minstrels,'  observes  Percy,  *  were  an 
order  of  men  in  the  middle  ages  who  subsisted  by  the  arts  of 
poetry  and  music,  and  sang  to  the  harp  verses  composed  by 
themselves  or  others.'  They  also  appear  to  have  accom- 
panied their  songs  with  mimicry  and  action,  and  to  have 
practised  such  various  means  of  diverting  as  were  much 
admired  in  those  rude  times,  and  supplied  the  want  of  more 
refined  entertainment.  These  arts  rendered  them  extremely 
popular  and  acceptable  in  England  and  all  the  neighbouring 
countries,  where  no  high  scene  of  festivity  was  considered 
complete  that  was  not  set  oflf  with  the  exercise  of  their 
talents ;  and  where,  so  long  as  the  spirit  of  chivalry  sub- 
sisted, they  were  protected  and  caressed,  because  their 
songs  tended  to  do  honour  to  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
times  and  to  encourage  a  martial  spirit. 

The  minstrels  seem  to  have  been  the  genuine  successors 
of  the  antient  bards,  who,  under  diffierent  names,  were 
admired  and  revered,  from  the  earliest  ages,  among  the 
people  of  Gaul,  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  north,  and  indeed 
by  almost  all  the  first  inhabitants  of  Europe,  whether  of 
Osltic  or  of  Gothic  race ;  but  by  none  more  than  by  our 
own  Teutonic  ancestors,  particularly  by  the  Danish  tribes. 
Amone  these  thev  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Scalds, 
a  word  which  aenotes  '  smoothers  and  polishers  of  lan- 
guage.' In  short,  poets  and  their  art  were  held  among 
them  in  that  rude  admiration  which  is  ever  shown  by  an 
ignorant  people  to  such  as  excel  them  in  intellectual  accom- 
plishment. 

As  these  honours  were  paid  to  poetry  and  song,  from  the 
earliest  times,  in  those  countries  which  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  inhabited  before  their  removal  into  Britain,  Bishop 
Percy  reasonably  concludes  that  they  would  not  lay  aside 
all  their  regard  for  men  of  this  sort  immediately  on  quitting 
their  German  forests;  at  least  so  long  as  they  retained  their 
antient  manners  and  opinions  they  would  still  hold  them  in 
high  estimation.  But  as  the  Saxons,  soon  after  their  esta- 
blishment in  this  isUnd,  were  converted  to  Christianity,  in 
proportion  as  literature  prevailed  among  them,  this  rude 
admiration  would  begin  to  abate,  and  poetry  would  be 
no  longer  a  peculiar  profession.  Thus  the  poet  and  the 
minstrel  early  became  two  persons  in  this  island.  Poetry  was 
cultivated  by  men  of  letters  indiscriminately ;  and  many  of 
the  most  popular  rhymes  were  composed  amidst  the  leisure 
and  retirement  of  monasteries.  But  the  minstrels  continued 
a  distinct  order  of  men  for  many  ages  after  the  Conquest, 
and  got  their  livelihood  by  singing  verses  to  the  harp  at  the 
houses  of  the  great. 

This  derivation  of  the  minstrels  Arom  the  Scalds  and 
Gleemen  of  the  north  rests  on  fair  historical  testimony ; 
and  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  call  to  mind  the  incidents 
recorded  of  several  Saxon  and  Danish  nrinces,  who  assumed 
the  disguise  of  Gleemen,  and  chanted  to  the  harp  when 
exploring  a  hostile  camp. 

The  name  of  minstrel  is  however  Norman.  *It  is  well 
known,'  says  Percy, '  that  on  the  Continent,  whence  our 
Norman  nobles  came,  the  bard  who  composed,  the  harper 
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who  played  and  lang,  and  ertn  the  danoer  and  mimio»  wira 
all  coDsidttred  as  of  one  oommunity,  and  were  even  all  in- 
eluded  under  the  common  name  of  minstrels  :*  hence  we 
may  add  their  Latin  names  of  Mimi,  Sourrm^  HUtrumM^ 
Joctdaiorei,  &o. 

JocukUor  Regis  is  an  ofioer  holding  no  leaa  than  three 
vills  in  the  return  of  the  I>>mesday  Surrey  for  Qlouees* 
tershire ;  and  in  the  same  survey,  in  Surrey,  we  have  a 
Joruiairix,  Wace,  Oaimar,  and  our  own  historians  William 
of  Malmesbury  and  Huntingdon,  all  concur  in  the  state- 
ment that  a  warrior-minstrel  of  the  name  of  Taillefer  rode 
before  the  conqueror's  army  previous  to  the  battle  of  Has- 
tings, Hinging  up  and  catching  his  sword  in  deflaaoe,  and 
siugini;  the  song  of  Roland. 

lo  trace  the  existence  of  the  minstrel  pfofession  minutely 
through  the  reigns  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Conquest 
seems  unnecessary.  Rahere,  the  founder  of  St.  Bartbolo- 
niQw's  Priory  in  Smithfield,  is  recorded  as  the  '  mvnm 
Regis  Henrici  I.  ;*  nor  can  we  forget  the  cruel  punishment 
inflicted  on  Lucas  de  Barre  by  that  king,  for  exerotaing  the 
minstrel  art  to  his  disadvantage. 

If  king  Henry  II.  was  not  an  encourager  of  minstrels, 
bid  son  Richard  was  himself  of  their  numW.  The  story  of 
Blondel  de  Nesle,  who  went  in  search  of  Richard  in  his 
captivity,  needs  hardly  to  be  repeated  here.  It  is  not  so 
apocryphal  as  many  have  supposed.  He  came  to  a  castle 
in  which  he  heard  that  a  person  of  importance  was  confined ; 
his  privileged  character  gave  him  a  near  access  to  the  for- 
tress, and  he  began  a  song  which  be  and  Richard  hod  com- 
posed together.  When  Richard  heard  the  song,  he  knew 
it  was  Blondel  that  sang  it ;  and  when  Blondel  paused  at 
the  end  of  the  first  stanza,  the  king  began  the  other,  and 
completed  the  song. 

The  minstrels,  it  appears,  were  no  less  patronised  by 
Richard  than  by  the  favourites  and  chief  officers  of  his 
court.  Tyrwhit,  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Language  and  Ver- 
sification of  Chaucer*  {Cant.  Tales,  4to.  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  39), 
shows  from  Hoveden  that  William  bishop  of  Ely,  Richard*s 
chancellor,  is  expressly  mentioned  to  have  invited  singers 
and  minstrels  from  France,  whom  he  loaded  with  rewards; 
and  they,  in  rettim,  celebrated  him  as  the  most  acoom- 
plished  person  in  the  world. 

Walter  de  Hemingford  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  fidelity 
of  a  minstrel  who,  in  1 272,  rushed  into  the  tent  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  at  that  time  only  prince,  while  on  his  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land,  to  rescue  hit  iMster  from  a  Saracen 
assassin. 

In  Rvmer's 'F(Bdera'(old  ed.,tom.  iii^  p.  978)  we  find 
king  Edward  II.,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  reward- 
ing his  minstrel  William  de  Morle,  called  *  Roi  de  North,' 
with  certain  houses  in  the  vill  of  Ponteftact,  which  had 
lately  belonged  to  John  de  Boteler,  called  'Roi  Bnmard* 
(probably  another  minstrel),  the  king's  enemy. 

The  instances  of  regard  shown  to  minstrels  in  subsequent 
reigns  are  abundantly  numerous.  When  Henry  V.  was 
preparing  his  great  voyage  to  Fhmce  in  1415,  eighteen 
minstrels  accompanied  him,  with  an  allowance  of  12<i  a 
day  each  (Ryro.,  /M.,  tom.  ix.,  pp.  255,  269);  and  in  the 
34th  Henry  Vl..  a.d.  1456,  an  ordinance  ooonrs  for  the 
impressment  of  youths  to  supply  vacancies  by  death  among 
the  king's  minstrels, '  ad  quosdam  pueros,  membris  natura- 
Itbus  elegantes,  in  arte  mmistrellatue  instructosi  ubicunque 
inveniri  poterint,  tam  infra  libertates  quam  extra  eapien- 
dum,  et  in  servitio  nostro  ad  vadia  nostra  ponendum.'  (/M., 
torn,  xi.,  p.  375.) 

Warton,  in  his  *  History  of  English  Poetry.'  vol.  ii.,  p.  105, 
has  cited  several  instances  of  the  high  pay  to  minstreb  at 
this  period : — '  During  many  of  the  years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,'  he  says,  'particularly  in  the  year  1439,  at  the 
annual  feast  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Abing- 
don, a  town  in  Berkshire,  twelve  priests  each  received  lour- 
penoe  for  singing  a  dir^ ;  and  the  same  number  of  minstrels 
were  rewarded  each  with  two  shillings  and  fourpence,  beside 
diet  and  horse-meat  Some  of  these  minstrels  came  only 
from  Maydenhithe  or  Maidenhead,  a  town  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, in  the  same  county.  In  Uie  ^r  1441  eight  priests 
were  hired  from  Coventry,  to  assist  in  celebrating  a  yearly 
obit  in  the  church  of  the  neighbouring  priory  of  Maxtoke ; 
as  were  six  minstrels  called  mtmt,  belonging  to  the  &mily 
of  Lord  Clinton,  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  castle  of  Max- 
stoke,  to  sing,  harp,  and  play  in  the  ball  of  the  monastery, 
during  the  extraoidinary  refection  allowed  to  the  monks  on 
that  anniversary.    Two  shillings  were  given  to  the  priests, 


aadfonrlotfaattinetreb;  and  the  latter  »e  mU  to  ■ 
supped  MS  MNMfa  picto,  or  the  painted  ehiwhir  ef 
oonveat»  with  the  rah-prior;  <ni  which  oaearioD  ths  ek 
berlain  frimished  eight  masay  tapeit  of  wax.* 

In  the  reign  ef  Edward  IV.  a  sergeant  of  the  kxo%% 
minstrels  oeeaia,  and  in  a  manner  which  ahowa  the  eaol- 
dential  eharaeter  ef  this  offiear,  and  his  focihtj  of  aeeese  to 
the  king  at  all  honn  and  on  all  oeeawonsi  Hsane  Isa* 
printed  the  passage  relating  to  him  in  a  firagssot  eeoeens- 
mg  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  IV.  at  the  end  ef  Sprott^s 
'Chroniele':~«AAd  aa  he'  (the  king) 'was  m  the  oocth 
oootimy,  in  the  moneth  of  8eptemhfe,aa  he  lay  in  hiahed4e» 
one  namid  Alexander  Carlisle^  that  was  mrimnt  ^  $km 
mynstrallis,  came  to  him  in  grete  haete^  and  hade  hia  aiyae* 
for  he  hadde  enemys  eomming.* 

From  this  psriod  however  the  real  eharaeler  of  the  erifiBal 
minstrel  was  beeeming  rapidly  eoitingaished,  and  even  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  graduallv  appropriated  te  the 
musician  only.    At  queen  El^beth'ajna^mlleeiu 
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tainment  1^  Leiceater,  at  Keoilworth  Chstle,  in  1575.  it  m 
true  a  personage  was  introdueed  to  amoae  the  queen,  ia  the 
attire  of  an  antient  minstrel,  who  called  faimaelf  *  a  eqoire 
minstrel  of  Middlesex  ;*  but  this  was,  no  doubt,  a  pstfC  ef 
the  masquerade :  it  was  the  representntien  of  a  tutmm  dor, 
not  one  ot  an  existing  profeasioiL  Laneham  (*  Pruieeljr 
Pleasorea  of  KenUworth,^  NiohoU*s  Progr^ssm  o/  Qsmvw 
Elizn  vol.  i.)  savs :— '  Alter  three  lowbe  cooursiet  he  eWuce4 
his  vois  with  a  hem  and  a  reaeh,  and  spat  oat  withal ;  wiesd 
his  lips  with  the  hollo  of  his  hand,  nr  fyiiog  h»  Dsokio, 
temper'd  a  string  or  too  with  his  wreast,  anC  nfter  a  Mtle 
warbling  on  his  harp  for  a  prelade^  eame  foortb  with  a 
soUem  song,  warranted  for  atoory  oout  ef  kiof  Anhsn 
acts.' 

Before  Elizabeth  closed  her  rsign  the  degradatieo  ef 
minstrelsy  was  completed.  By  a  statute  in  her  S9th  year 
minstrels,  together  with  juggters,  bear-warda,  foaeors,  cooh 
mon  players  of  interludes,  tinkers,  and  pedlars,  were  at  eoo 
sweep  ineluded  among  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdj 
gars,  and  adjudged  to  be  punished  acoctfdingly. 
quotes  some  satirical  lines  in  allneioD  to  this  statole^  i 
by  a  Dr.  Boll:— 

•  When  Jttat  west  to  J«lr«i'  booM, 
WWw  SaofhtOT  ««•  abovt  lo  Ojc, 
Hfc  tuni'd  iIm  oiiiMtfvla  out  of  doon, 
Anoof  Um  n*e«l  eaopMiy : 

Aa4  wfo—  by  ttaf  piritam— I  / 

This  act  put  an  end  to  the  genuine  oM  minstreby  m  a 
profession;  and  the  modem  definition  of  minstrel  »  an 
more  than  'a  musician,  a  player  upon  some  inetnnaeot.* 

MINT,  the  place  where  money  is  eoined,  from  the  Angl»> 
Saxon  mynet;,  and  that  in  all  probability  adopted  fnat  the 
Latin  moneUu 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  Britons  eoodocteJ  the  cook 
age  of  their  rode  substitutes  for  monev  no  ooCkwa  can  now 
be  recovered.  Fsw  regulations  indeed  would  bw  reqvind 
where  an  equality  of  weight  appears,  from  Onar^aceoat. 
to  have  been  the  sole  object  in  view. 

If  the  Romans  actually  coined  monev  in  BritaiD,  of  which, 
we  preeimie,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  tneir  mints  were  pro- 
bably superintended  by  the  same  oflleert  as  weie  eoptoywd 
in  other  parts  of  their  dominions ;  but  no  documcirta  ha^o 
yet  been  produced  in  proof  of  it :  nor  is  anything  kMfWv  re> 
specting  the  mints  of  the  British  kings  after  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Romans. 

On  the  early  Anrio-Saxon  coins  are  found,  hi  additiaBte 
the  names  of  the  kings,  those  of  other  penona  abo  tipen  the 
same  pieee,  who  are  with  great  probability  eonjoctvjwd  fts 
have  been  the  monevers,  because  on  later  Anch>-aaxen 
money  the  names  of  those  officers  frequently  oceor,  wtfh  ihe 

addition  of  their  title  of  office.    From  the  lini lame  sf 

their  names  being  inseribed  on  the  eoins,  it  is  iwswmmMv  i» 
eonelude  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  integrity  of  Ihs 
OMney;  and  likewise  that  they  were  the  prineipal  oflecn  sf 
the  mint  The  silence  also  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and  sf 
Domesday  Book  as  to  other  officecsorthe  mint,  white  tbsf 
so  frequently  mention  the  monevers,  strongly  mrfutweMM 
the  opinion  that  they  were  the  only  persons  employed  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  early  Angk>-Norman  mmta,  except  pir«- 
haps  occasional  htbotvers.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  L  tiie 
money  was  so  much  debased  as  to  eall  for  oxosplnry  p»> 
nishment  on  the  oflbnders,  which  is  said  to  have  bees  in- 
flicted on  moneyers  only,  without  the  least  notkw  ef  any 
other  offieer.    (Smt.CAtois.,  sab  An.  1)85.)    ThiewMiiBs 
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tbe  case  iipon  a  similar  occasion  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  11. 
(CAfon.  Joh.  abb.  8.  Petri  de  Burgo,  Sparke,  p.  78.) 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  an  officer  called  the  reeve 
seems  also  to  haye  had  some  kind  of  connection  with  the  mint, 
or  some  jar  iadiction  over  it;  for  in  Uie  laws  of  Canute  it  is 
provided,  that  if  any  person  accused  of  fblse  coinage  should 
plead  that  he  did  it  by  licence  fh>m  the  reeve,  that  officer 
should  clear  himself  by  the  triple  ordeaL  If  he  fttiled  to 
do  this,  he  Was  to  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  the  falsi- 
fier himself,  which,  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  law,  is  said 
to  be  the  loss  of  that  hand  by  which  the  crime  was  commit- 
ted, without  any  redemption  either  by  gold  or  silver.  (Leg, 
Anglo- Saxon.,  p.  134;  LI.  CnuHt  )  8.) 

After  the  Norman  conquest  ^e  officers  of  the  mint  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  in  some  degree,  under  the  authority  of 
the  court  of  Exchequer,  as  they  were  admitted  to  thehr  re- 
spective offices  in  that  court,  and  took  the  usual  oath  of 
office  before  the  treasurer  and  barons. 

Ruding  observes  that  if  the  gerefa,  or  reeve,  above  men- 
tioned was  not  the  presiding  officer  of  the  An^lo-Baxon 
mints,  he  is  unable  to  ascertain  at  what  period  it  became 
necessary  to  place  some  permanent  superintending  authority 
in  the  mint  to  prevent  any  ill -practices  of  the  moneyers ; 
but  he  thinks  it  probable  that  such  an  officer  was  appointed 
between  the  26  Henry  IL,  when  the  moneyers  alone  were 
punished  for  the  adulteration  of  the  money,  and  the  third 
year  of  Richard  I.,  when  Henry  de  Cnrnhill  accounted  for 
the  profits  of  the  cambhim  of  all  England,  except  Winehes- 
fer.    (Madox,  HiH.  Exeheq.^  vol.  11.,  p.  132.) 

lYie  mint  however  did  not  attain  its  fUll  constitution  of 
superior  officers  until  the  18  Edward  H.,  when  a  comptroller 
first  appeared  and  delivered  in  his  account,  distinct  from 
those  of  the  warden  and  master,  whose  accounts  also  were 
distinct  from  each  other.  Thus  they  operated  as  mutual 
checks,  and  no  fhiud  could  be  practised  without  the  concur- 
rence of  all  those  three  persons. 

One  of  the  principal  offices,  namely,  that  of  cuneator,  and 
probably  others,  descended  by  inheritance  even  in  the  jfe- 
male  line,  and  Uie  inheritor  was  sometimes  allowed  to  sell 
it  See  Ruding*s  account  of  this  office  in  his 'Annals  of 
the  Coinage  of  Britain,*  8vo.  edit.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  109-11 4,  where 
its  descent  is  traced  from  the  time  of  Domesday  Book  to 
the  4  Richard  II. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  early  Norman  period  there 
were  many  mints  beside  the  king*s,  and  some  were  conti- 
nued to  a  much  later  time.  Barons  and  bishops  struck 
money,  especially  in  King  Stephen's  reign,  and  in  two  or 
three  instances  the  pnvil^^  of  coining  was  granted  to 
greater  monasteries.  Wolsey'k  exercise  of  this  franchise, 
both  as  bishop  of  Durham  and  archbishop  of  York,  is  well 
known:  and  there  are  coins  of  the  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, distinctly  marked  as  such,  at  intervals  ttom  Jaenberht, 
consecrated  in  793,  to  the  close  of  the  reien  of  Henry  VIII. 
Of  the  lay  barons  of  Stephen's  time,  we  have  but  one  coin 
now  extant,  usually  ascrioed  to  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester. 
Pegged  Dissertation  on  the  Coins  of  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  Noble's  on  those  of  the  bishops  of  Durham, 
and  more  particulariy  Ruding*s  enumeration  of  the  places 
where  Mints  and  Exchanges  have  been  fixed  in  Britain  and 
its  dependencies,  will  supply  the  reader  with  the  amplest 
information  upon  this  subject 

From  a  very  early  time  the  moneyers  seem  to  have  en- 
joyed exclusive  privileges.  In  the  33  Henry  II.  the  mo- 
neyers of  York  were  expressly  exempted  fh)m  the  payment 
of  the  *  Donum  *  which  was  assessed  upon  the  men  of  that 
dty.  (Madox,  vol.  i,  p.  635.)  In  the  18  Henry  UI.  the 
mayor,  &c.  of  London  were  commanded  not  to  infhnge  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  king's  moneyers  of  London,  by  exacting 
iVom  them  tallages  or  other  customs  contrary  to  their  pri- 
vileges (CL  18  Henry  lU.,  m.  30) ;  and  befbre  his  41st  year 
those  privileges  appear  to  have  been  extended  to  the  whole 
body  of  officers  belonging  to  the  mint ;  for  at  that  time  the 
bailiflfih  &c.  of  Canterbury  were  ordered  to  appear  in  the 
Exchequer  to  receive  Judgment  for  having  distrained  upon 
the  officers  of  that  mint.  (Madox,  HUt.  Exch.^  vol.  i.,  p. 
748 ;  Ruding,  AnnaU,  vol.  iv.,  p.  273.) 

The  earliest  grant  of  these  privileges  by  charter  was  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  the  officers  of  the  exchange 
and  of  the  mint  were  (by  the  names  of  the  keepers  of  the 
changes  of  the  city  of  London  and  Canterbuir,  the  labour- 
et%  or  workers,  monev-makers,  or  coiners,  ana  other  minis- 
ters deputed  or  appomted  unto  those  things  which  touch 
tbe  offloe  of  the  changes  aft)retaid)  fi^eed  firom  all  tal- 


lages, and  were  not  to  be  put  into  any  assises,  Juries,  or 
recognizance,  and  were  to  plead  before  the  said  keepers  of 
the  changes  only,  except  in  pleas  appertaining  unto  free- 
hold and  the  crown. 

These  privileges  were  granted  to  them  so  long  as  they 
should  continue  in  tbe  above-mentioned  offices,  and  were 
confirmed  by  Edward  IL  in  his  second  year,  with  this  ad- 
dition, that  they  were  to  be  quit  of  all  manner  of  aids  and 
contributions,  as  well  as  tallages,  and  that  if  at  any  time 
they  should,  of  their  own  proper  will,  grant  any  aid  or  con- 
tribution, such  should  be  levied  upon  them  by  the  keepers 
of  the  exchanges  aforesaid,  and  that  no  other  tfh'ould  inter- 
meddle. The  keepers  themselves  were  in  such  case  to  be 
taxed  hy  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer.  Letters-patent  to  the 
same  effect  were  issued  by  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  Edward 
IV.,  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIH.,  Edward  VI..  and  Phihp  and 
Mary.*  All  these  are  referred  to  in  tbe  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration which  was  granted  by  Elizabeth  in  the  first  year  of 
her  reign,  but  those  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  H.  alone  are 
given  at  length. 

In  that  year  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  tbe  humble  suit  of  the 
keeper  of  the  changes,  the  labourers,  coiners,  and  ministers 
deputed  or  appoidted  to  those  things  which  touch  the  offices 
of  the  change,  and  in  consideration  of  certain  general  words 
In  the  former  grants  which  had  occasioned  them  and  their 
predecessors  to  be  molested,  inquieted,  and  vexed,  and  be- 
cause they  should  be  able  more  especially  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  business  of  their  office,  was  graciously  pleased 
to  grant  and  confirm  to  them  the  letters-patent  and  grants 
aforesaid  ;  and  to  remove  all  the  doubts  and  ambiguities  to 
which  the  former  grants  were  supposed  to  be  liable,  incor- 
porated them  by  the  name  of  the  keeper  of  the  changes,  and 
the  workmen,  coiners,  and  other  ministers  deputed  to  the  said 
office ;  to  be  fh)m  thenceforth  one  body  perpetual  and  one 
commonalty  perpetual,  in  deed  and  in  name,  and  to  have 
perpetual  succession ;  to  be  of  capacity  in  law  to  purchase 
lands,  &c.  by  that  name,  and  to  hold  to  them  and  tneir  suc- 
cessors for  ever;  to  implead  and  to  be  impleaded;  to  an- 
swer and  to  be  answered  in  all  pleas,  8cc.  in  any  court,  and 
to  have  a  common  seal. 

By  this  charter  all  the  officers  had  privilege  of  not  being 
put,  against  their  will,  in  any  assizes,  juries,  inquisitions, 
attaints,  grand  assizes,  or  recognizance  whatsoever,  even 
although  tney  touched  the  crown.  The  workmen,  coiners, 
and  ministers  were  to  stand  right  before  tbe  keeper  of  all 
manner  of  pleas,  suits,  actions,  and  plaints,  touching  them- 
selves, pleas  to  freehold  and  specially  pertaining  to  tbe 
crown  excepted.  None  of  the  officers  was  to  be  made 
mayor,  bailiff,  collector,  searcher,  or  assessor  of  the  tenths, 
fifteenths,  subsidies,  tallages,  or  other  iinpositions  to  be 
granted,  or  any  part  of  them,  or  any  other  officer  or  minister 
of  the  crown,  against  his  will.  And  all  of  them  were  to  be 
quit  and  exonerate  for  ever,  in  the  city  of  London,  town  of 
Qilais,  and  all  other  cities  and  towns,  from  all  and  singular 
assizes,  lones  of  and  fbr  wine,  ale,  beer,  and  all  victuals 
whatsoever,  to  be  made,  and  from  all  tallages,  aids,  gifts, 
contributions,  fifteenths,  tenths,  scots,  subsidies,  ana  all 
other  impositions  to  the  queen,  or  to  her  progenitors  late 
kings  of  England,  granted  or  to  be  granted ;  and  none  of 
them  to  be  distrained  or  molested  in  their  lands,  &o.  for 
any  of  the  premises,  but  to  have  due  allowance  and  dis- 
charge of  such  tallages,  &c.  before  the  treasurer  and  barons 
of  the  Exchequer  ibr  ever ;  and  no  corn,  hay,  pigs,  carts, 
oxen,  poultry,  or  other  merchandise,  things,  goods,  victuals, 
and  chattels  of  whatsoever'kind,  to  be  taken  from  them  by 
any  purveyor  of  the  queen,  or  her  heirs,  any  statute  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  This  charter  bore  date  at  West- 
minster on  the  20th  February,  and  there  were  subsequent 
confirmations  of  it  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
years  of  her  reign. 

Ruding  has  cited  various  instances  in  which  these  privi- 
leges were  intrenched  upon :  they  were  nevertheless  con- 
finned  by  King  James  I.  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign ; 
by  King  Charles  II.  in  his  fourteenth  year ;  and  by  the 
indenture  which  was  in  force  in  the  year  1744,  and  which 
established  the  officers  in  their  houses,  places,  &e.,  and  in 
their  charters  and  privileges. 

These  privileges  they  continue  to  enjoy  to  the  present 
time.    (Ruding,  vol.  L,  p.  47.) 

The  following  is  the  establishment  of  which  the  Mint  at 
present  consists  :— 

*  Th«e  weie  alio  eonflnnatkms  in  the  1  Henrr  TV.,  Tat,  p.  S»  m.  m  s  1 
Bmxj  v., Pa*., m.  2B{  S  Hvnrr  VU Pat.,  pw  1.  m.  l7;  18  Himry  VI.,  Pat.  p.  \ 
m.  »i  S3  Hemy  VI.,  Mkh.  Comnim,  rot.  17;  Madox'i  MSS.,  No.  e9.  p.^ 
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:»  A  Matter  and  Worker,  who  it  one  of  the  qoeen*i 

ministera. 
9.  The  principal  officers,  forming  a  Board,  vix. : — 

The  Deputy  Master, 

Comptroller, 

King's  Assay  Master, 

King's  Clerk,  and  the 

Superintendent  of  Machinery  and  Diet. 
3.  Officers  in  the  service,  vix.  :— 

The  Master  Assayer, 

Probationer  Assayer, 

Weigher  and  Teller, 

Surveyor  of  Meltings, 

Surveyor  of  Money-Presses, 

Chief  Engraver, 

Second  Engraver, 

Medallist,  and 

Clerk  Assistant  and  Deputy  Master. 
Besides  these  there  are  four  clerks  in  the  Mint-office, 
two  porters,  and  two  or  three  other  inferior  persons.  ' 

The  Companv  of  Moneyers  receive  a  rate  on  the  coin- 
age, conditionally  40/.  to  each  member  when  the  coinage  is 
under  500,000/. 

Rttding  has  given  some  slieht  notices  as  to  the  wages  of 
the  officers  of  the  mint  from  the  records  of  early  times.  In 
the  35  Henry  III.  the  warden's  salary  was  two  shillings  a 
day.  In  the  33  Edward  I.  the  porter  of  the  mint  and  ex- 
change received  ninepence  a-day,  and  the  same  in  the  9 
Edward  11.  and  23  Edward  III.  The  warden's  salary  in 
the  23rd  Edw.IIL  was,  as  before,  two  shillings  a-day,  at  which 
time  his  clerk  received  ninepence  and  the  keeper  of  the 
dies  sixpence  a-day.  In  the  25  and  31  Henry  v  L  it  was 
two  shillings  and  sixpence.  In  Henry  VI.*s  32nd  year  the 
engraver  had  twenty  pounds  per  annum.  The  person  who 
held  the  offices  of  comptroller,  exchanger,  and  assayer,  in 
the  1  Edward  IV.,  was  to  take  the  usual  daily  wages, 
amounting  to  26/.  13#.  4d.  per  annum.  In  the  second  year 
of  the  same  king  the  engravers*  wages  were,  as  before,  twenty 
pounds  per  annum,  and  in  his  sixth  year  the  salary  of  the 
warden's  derk  was  ninepence  a-day.  In  the  10  Edward 
III.  the  workmen  of  the  mint  of  London  petitioned  the 
king  for  an  increase  of  their  allowance  for  coinage,  alleging 
that  they  were  at  that  time  at  greater  expense,  and  bestowed 
more  labour  in  forming  the  moneys  than  had  been  usual 
in  former  times;  so  tnat  they  could  not  maintain  and 
continue  such  expense  and  labour,  unless  their  allowance 
was  increased.  The  king,  being  willing  to  grant  their  peti- 
tion, if  just,  commanded  John  de  Wyndesore,  warden  of 
the  mints  of  London  and  Canterbury,  together  with  Lapine 
Rogers  and  others  experienced  in  such  matters,  to  inquire 
whether  the  allowance  was  sufficient,  and  if  not,  to  deter- 
mine what  addition  should  be  made ;  and  they  were  ordered 
to  make  their  report  in  Chancery,  under  their  seals,  without 
deby.  A  warrant  was  in  consequence  issued,  and  Lapine 
Rogers  and  Roger  Pikeman,  exchangers  of  London,  and 
Stephen  Boke,  naving  been  examined  upon  oath  by  the 
waraen,  the  following  report  was  made : — ^That,  having  in- 
quired diligently  respecting  the  necessary  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  the  waste  arising  from  the  whitening  of  the 
halfpennies  and  fiurthings,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the 
alloy,  and  from  the  haraeningof  the  metal  of  the  said  coins 
in  working  and  coining,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  work 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  an  increase  of  threepence 
for  each  pound,  at  least,  and  with  that  the  workmen  ought 
reasonably  to  be  contented.  Then,  whereas  of  old  they  re- 
ceived for  all  costs,  colour,  Sec,  for  a  pound  of  hali^nnies 
sevenpence-halfpenny,  and  for  a  pound  of  ftrthings  nine* 
pence-half^nny,  they  would  receive  for  the  former  ten- 
penoe-halfpenny,  and  for  the  latter  twdvepence-halfpenny : 
so  that  the  master  should  have  of  increase  twopence,  and  the 
workmen  one  penny. 

Ruding  (vol.  L,  p.  51-58)  has  given  the  tables  of  fees  and 
wages  for  the  several  officers  in  the  years  1584,  1599,  1649, 
1689,  1739,  1743,  and  1797. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  salaries  and  aUowances, 
contingent  expenses,  and  rates  of  coinage,  between  the  es- 
tablishments of  the  French  and  English  mints  in  1836  will 
be  found,  p.  87-89  of  the  Appendix  to  the  '  Report  from  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Royal 
BiinC  ordered  to  be  printed  30th  June,  1837. 

In  aotient  times  extraordinary  methods  were  resorted  to 
in  order  to  furnish  the  mint  with  workmen.  Thus  in  the 
3 1st  Henry  HI.,  a  writ  was  issued,  authorising  Reyner  de 


Bmtsell  to  bring  into  England,  from  b«yood  tb*  i 
sons  skilled  in  tne  coinage  and  exchange  of  rilver,  to  work 
in  the  kingdom  at  the  King's  charge.  (Pat,  31  Hen^  III^ 
m.  3.)  And  in  the  25th  Bdw.  III.,  Henry  de  Bruaaetl  and 
John  de  Cicestra,  masters  of  the  mint,  were  appotaled  by 
letters -patent  to  choose  and  take  as  many  goldsnithi^ 
smiths,  and  other  workmen  in  the  city  of  London  and  other 
places,  where  it  might  seem  expedient  to  them,  as  sboald 
be  necessary  for  the  works  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  Loo* 
don ;  and  to  bring  the  said  workmen  to  the  Mid  Tower,  and 
to  place  them  there  to  work  at  the  wages  allowad  by  tb« 
said  masters.  And  any  of  them  which  sliould  be  rabeUtom 
in  that  case,  to  seixe  and  arrest,  and  to  detain  is  pneoo 
within  the  said  Tower,  and  to  keep  in  sale  custody  naUl  tb* 
king  should  determine  upon  thisir  minishmenl.  Thaee 
letters  were  directed  to  aU  sheritTs,  kc,  who  w«fw  eoa- 
manded  to  assist  the  said  masters  in  carrying  tfaair  provi* 
sions  into  execution.  (Pat.,  25  Edward  III^  p.  S,  m.  1 J 
dors.) 

This  power  to  take  workmen,  &C.,  for  the  lenrioa  of  tbe 
mint  was  not  discontinued  in  the  reign  of  Blisabetb.  ih^ 
dent,  with  Loruon^  14  Elixabeth,  in  Harl.  MSS^  Brift.  Una., 
698.) 

The  custom  of  placing  the  moneyer's  name  npoo  tbe  eosiie 
prevailed,  as  already  observed,  at  a  very  early  period  ra  Clue 
island ;  indeed  we  find  it  upon  the  money  oil  Ecgbbcrbt, 
king  of  Kent,  which  is  the  second  in  point  of  antiqiuty  m 
the  Anglo-Saxon  series,  and  most  be  dated  aboot  tbe 
middle  of  the  seventh  centuiy.  It  was  usually  atBnpe4 
upon  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  but  in  some  lew  instancee  it 
is  found  upon  the  obverse,  whilst  the  name  of  tbe  nsooafcb 
is  removed  to  the  other  side.  The  names  of  two  moneyen 
sometimes  occur  upon  the  same  coin.  From  tbe  tuam  of 
Aethelstan,  with  some  few  exceptions  only,  the  name  o#  tbe 
town  was  added,  probably  in  conformity  to  his  law  th«t  tbe 
money  should  be  coined  within  some  town.  (Wilkioa,  L^. 
Angio-Sax*,  p.  319.)  The  name  of  the  monever  ia  De« 
found  lower  than  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  but  that  of  tbe 
mint  was  not  entirely  disused  in  the  last  year  of  Qoeasi 
Elisabeth. 

Metal  brought  to  the  mint  was  assayed,  redueed  to  «!■•- 
dard,  and  then  formed  into  money,  by  tbe  instruMOU 
which  at  different  periods  have  been  invented  for  that  pot* 
pose. 

The  mode  of  coinage  in  early  times,  at  leoat  in  thm 
country,  as  for  as  it  can  now  be  traced,  was  rude  and  inarti- 
ficial; the  sole  expedient  employed  being  to  fix  one  die 
firmly  In  a  wooden  block,  and  to  nold  the  other  in  tbe  hand 
as  a  puncheon ;  when,  by  striking  the  latter  forcibly,  aad 
repeatedly,  with  a  hammer,  tbe  impression  reqoired  wis  at 
length  worked  up. 

This  method  appears  to  have  been  nearly  eoeval  wicb 
the  first  invention  of  coined  money ;  and  it  is  a  sio^nlar 
fact  that  no  improvement  of  any  importance  was  made  m  rt, 
until  the  power  of  the  screw  was  applied  to  coinage  in  ibe 
French  mint  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oeotiuy. 
(Le  Blanc,  Traiti  Hi$t.  de  Mwnoyei  de  Prance^  p.  M8.} 

The  new  invention  was  not  however  admitted  into  our  mmt 
before  the  year  1561,  when  it  was  used  together  with  tbe 
old  method  of  coining  by  the  hammer,  until  the  laUer  was 
wholly  laid  aside  in  Uie  14th  Charles  lU  ajk  IMi.  Fcocn 
that  time  to  the  present,  only  very  trivial  \mi^ 
have  been  made,  and  the  machine  continues  to 
It  oonsists  of  a  screw,  to  which  the  upper  die  is  < 
this  is  worked  by  a  fly,  and  forces  that  die  which  is  i 
to  it  with  considerable  force  upon  the  other  die,  which  k 
firmly  fixed  below.  The  advantage  of  this  machine  (knvwn 
by  the  name  of  the  mill  and  screw)  over  the  old  mode  ef 
striking  with  a  hammer  consists  chiefly  in  the  incmse  of 
force,  which  is  so  great  as  to  raise  the  impresaion  at  c«e 
blow.  The  edges  of  the  hammered  money  were  left  in  a  mdr 
and  unfinished  state,  which  rendered  them  peculiarly  liaUr 
to  be  diminished  by  clipping.  After  the  mill  waa  intro- 
duced, the  coins  began  to  assume  a  form  nearly  ctmalar, 
which  admitted  of  some  addition  to  the  impression,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  preserving  the  outwaid  edge.  This  was  fir* 
attempted  by  placing  a  graining  so  as  to  form  a  rnlsr 
circle  on  the  outside  of  the  losend,  quite  lo  the  edcw  <^tbe 


le  legend,  c|uite  lo  tbe  edge 
aens  of  Elisabeth's  milled  - 
present  instances  of  this  invention.    AAerwards^  i 
was  imprinted  upon  the  edge  of  the  larger  pieces;  bat  thl^ 
it  i^  believed,  did  not  take  place  untU  the  yenr  1651,  for 
the  earliest  instances  of  it  which  are  known  oocor 


coin.    The  earliest  specimens  of  Elisabeth's  milled  moncr 
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thft  eoint  made  by  Blondeau  and  Ramage,  for  the  Com- 
monwealth,  of  that  date.  This  impression  is  given  to  the 
edge  of  the  coin  by  passing  it  between  two  plates,  one  of 
w^ch  is  fixed,  and  the  other  moveable  by  a  pinion  which 
works  in  teeth  on  the  back  edge  of  it.  One  half  of  the  legend 
is  engraved  on  each  of  these  plates,  so  that  when  the  coin 
has  been  carried  by  the  moveable  plate  to  the  end  of  that 
which  is  fixed,  it  is  then  marked  upon  the  whole  of  the  edge. 
This  machine  was  invented  by  M.  Caatain^»  in  1685,  and 
was  introdaced  by  him  into  the  French  mint.  (Boizard, 
TycutS  de  Monnoyei,  tom  L,  p.  142.)  Before  this  invention 
the  letters  were  impressed  upon  the  edge  by  including  the 
blanks  in  a  collar  which  contained  the  legend,  and  was  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  piece,  but  of  less  thickness.  The 
metal,  thus  placed,  being  struck  with  the  die,  expanded 
under  it,  and  received  the  form  of  whatever  was  engraven 
on  the  inside  of  the  collar,  which  opened  with  four  joints 
in  order  to  permit  the  coins  to  be  taken  out 

As  it  is  scarcely  practicahfe  to  impress  a  legend  upon  the 
rim  of  the  smaller  coins,  a  graininghas  been  devised  for  the 
protection  of  their  outer  edge.  This,  which  is  generally 
known  by  the  technical  term  milling,  was  first  used  in 
1663,  the  strokes  at  that  time  going  at  right  angles  across 
the  edge.  That  mode  continued  until  1669,  when  diagonal 
strokes  were  introduced.  But  these  also  being  found  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose,  angular  strokes  were  devised  in 
1739,  whidi  added  something  to  the  difficulty  of  counterfeit- 
ing the  milling;  and  the  edge  of  the  coin  was  still  further 
Protected  byplacing  the  top  of  the  letters  as  close  as  possi- 
le  to  it.  The  position  of  the  letters  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  coin,  which  first  appeared  upon  some  of  the  guineas  of 
William  and  Mary,  is  still  continued. 

From  the  money,  when  completely  finished,  two  pieces 
are  to  be  taken  f^om  every  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  gold, 
and  two,  at  least,  fi^om  every  sixty  pounds  weight  of  sUver, 
one  for  the  private  assay  within  the  mint,  and  the  other  for 
the  trial  of  the  Pix. 

The  following  is  the  process  which  at  present  takes  place, 
from  the  time  at  which  an  ingot  of  gold  is  imported  into  the 
mint,  to  the  period  when  it  is  issu^  fh>m  the  mint  in  the 
shape  of  money,  as  stated  in  evidence  to  the  committee  on 
the  royal  mint,  April  18,  1837,  by  J.  W.  Morrison,  Esq., 
the  deputy-master. 

'  The  bullion  or  ingots  are  brought  to  the  mint,  and  itbeine 
ascertained  that  such  ingot  has  been  melted  by  approved 
refiners  in  the  trade,  and  also  an  assay  upon  the  purchase 
by  the  king  s  assayer,  they  are  taken  into  the  master's 
assay-office,  where  pieces  are  cut  out  for  him  to  assay ;  the 
ingots  are  then  locked  up  under  the  keys  of  the  deputy- 
master,  comptroller,  and  king's  clerk,  and  as  soon  as  the 
mgots  are  reported  by  the  master  assayer,  they  are  weighed 
by  the  weigher  and  teller  in  the  mint-office,  in  the  presence 
of  the  importer  and  the  mint  officers  and  the  clerks,  who 
calculate  the  fineness  of  each  ingot,  and  ascertain  the  stan- 
dard value  of  the  whole  importation,  when  a  mint  bill  and 
receipt  is  given  to  the  importer,  signed  by  the  deputy-mas- 
ter and  witnessed  by  the  comptroller  ana  king*s  clerk;  the 
mint  being  bound  to  return  an  equal  weight  of  standard 
coin.  l*he  ingots  are  then  made  up  into  pots  of  a  certain 
weight,  and  a  portion  of  alloy  or  fine  metal  calculated, 
which  is  to  be  added  in  the  melting  to  produce  the  stan- 
dard ;  they  are  then  cast  into  bars  fit  for  the  moneyer's 
operation ;  an  assay  being  made  by  the  king's  assayer,  with 
reference  to  the  delivery  of  the  bars,  ft'om  a  sample  taken 
firooi  each  pot  by  the  surveyor  of  melting  for  that  assay, 
the  moneyer  rolls  the  bars  to  proper  thickness,  and  cuts 
out  the  piece  for  the  stamping  of  the  intended  coin ;  and 
having  made  that  piece  of  the  right  weight,  they  are  coined, 
and  are  put  into  bass  of  a  given  weight  to  be  examined  by 
<he  king*a  assayer,  me  comptroller,  the  king's  clerk,  weigher 
and  teller,  at  the  process  called  the  pix.  The  money  is  then 
locked  up  till  the  assay  is  reported  by  the  king's  assayer, 
when  it  is  delivered  to  the  owner  weight  for  weight,  as 
expressed  in  the  mint  bill  which  had  been  given,  and  which 
bill  and  receipt  are  then  returned.* 

The  reader  who  desires  more  extensive  information  than 
is  here  given  upon  the  subject  of  the  mint  must  consult  the 
Report  from  the  Select  Committee  qf  the  House  qf  Com- 
mons, already  referred  to,  in  the  Appendix  to  which  he 
will  also  find  a  large  collection  of  papers  relating  to  the 
French  mint,  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Dutch 
mint.  [Bullion;  Exchanob.I 
MlNU'CIUSi  FBLIX,  A  Latin  ChritfUatl  whUr  of  the 


third  century,  was  a  native  of  Africa,  came  to  live  at  Rome, 
where  he  exercised  the  profession  of  advocate,  and  was 
much  admired,  according  to  the  report  of  Lactantius  and 
Jerome,  for  his  eloquence.  We  have  a  work  by  him,  en- 
titled *  Octayius,'  which  is  a  dialogue  between  a  Christian 
called  Octavius  and  a  heathen  called  CsDcilius,  concerning 
the  merits  of  the  two  religions  which  were  then  striving  for 
supremacy.  In  this  dialogue,  Octavius  repels  the  absurd 
imputations  of  the  heathens  against  the  early  Christians, 
whom  they  accused  of  all  sorts  of  impurities  and  crimes  in 
their  religious  meetings.  Through  fear  of  persecution  these 
meetings  took  place  mostly  at  night  and  in  concealed  places, 
which  circumstances  exposed  them  to  the  obloquy  of 
vulgar  ignorance.  At  the  same  time  Octavius  retorts  upon 
his  co-disputant  by  exposing  the  notoriously  licentious  prac- 
tices of  the  heathens.  The  style  of  this  work  is  argumenta- 
tive and  sufficiently  pure ;  the  language  is  animated,  and  the 
mode  of  treating  the  subject  attractive,  being  mixed  up  with 
mythological  learning  and  much  information  concerning  the 
customs  and  opinions  of  that  interesting  period.  As  an  apology 
of  Christianity,  the  work  of  Minucius  Felix,  is  a  companion 
to  those  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Athenagoras,  Theo- 
philus  of  Antioch,  Justinus,  Tertullianus,  and  other  early 
advocates  of  the  Christian  faith  in  its  times  of  trial  and 
depression,  and  forms  a  link  between  them  and  those  of 
Arnobius,  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  Ambrose,  and  the  other 
fathers  of  the  fourth  century.  The  dialogue  of  •  Octavius' 
has  gone  through  many  editions,  among  which  those  by 
James  Gronovius,  Leyden,  1709,  and  by  Davis,  Cambridge, 
1712,  deserve  notice.  The  latter  is  accompanied  by  numer- 
ous notes  by  Dr.  Davis  and  others,  and  a  dissertation  or 
commentary  by  Balduinus.  The  'Octavius'  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  the  Abb^  de  Grourcy. 

Another  work,  entitled  '  De  Fato,'  against  astrologers,  is 
mentioned  by  Jerome  as  being  ascribed  to  Minucius,  al- 
though Jerome  expresses  doubts  concerning  its  authorship. 
This  Work  is  lost 

The  •  Octavius '  was  at  one  time  attributed  to  Arnobius, 
and  was  inserted  as  the  8th  book  of  his  Disputations  *  Ad- 
versus  Gentes.'  Bouchard  has  publ&hed  a  I>m^/a/tbn'07i 
Minucius,  Kiel,  1685. 

MINUET  (menuet,  Fr.),  a  graceful  slow  dance,  which, 
according  to  Brossard,  had  its  origin  in  Poitou,  and,  we 
conjecture,  first  made  its  appearance  either  in  the  middle 
or  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the 
term  is  not  found  in  Mersenne,  but  is  met  with  in  the 
operas  of  Lully.  Manage  derives  the  word  firom  menu, 
*  little,'  the  paces  of  the  minuet  being  smalL 

The  minuet,  as  a  dance,  consists  of  two  strains  or  parts, 
of  eight  bars  each,  in  three-crotchet  time,  and  botn  are 
repeated ;  but  as  it  seems  to  have  been  introduced  together 
with  hoops  and  hair-powder,  so  it  passed  away  with  them, 
and,  except  now  and  then  on  the  stage,  is  only  seen  in  the 
dancing-schools.  As  an  exclusively  musical  movement,  in 
symphonies,  quartets,  &c.,  each  strain  of  the  minuet  gene- 
rally comprises  sixteen  bars,  both  strains  being  repeated ; 
and  it  is  followed  by  a  second,  called  the  trio ;  after  which 
the  minuet  is  played  once  more,  straight  through.  But  com- 
posers are  not  very  strict  as  to  its  length,  or  to  that  of  its 
supplement  the  trio.  For  the  latter  kind  of  minuet  we  are 
indebted  to  Grermany :  its  time  is  always  quick~a//^ro  ; 
and  when  repeated  after  the  trio,  the  movement  is  rather 
accelerated. 

MINUTE  (minutum,  portio  minuta).    [Angle  ;  Time  ; 
Sexagesimals.] 
MINX,  a  name  for  the  Vison-weaseL 
MINX-OTTER,     Pennant's    name   for   the    Vison- 

HVfiftfifil 

MINZO'NI,  ONO'FRIO,  more  distinguished  for  the 
quality  than  the  quantity  of  his  poetry,  in  wnich  last  respect 
he  is  only  one  of  the  minor  bards  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Fer- 
rara,  in  1734.  He  was  educated  bv  the  Jesuits,  and  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  theology  and 
mathematics ;  but  his  forte  lay  mther  in  poetry, — it  is  as  a 
poet,  at  least,  that  his  name  is  handed  down  to  posterity. 
Imbued  with  the  study  of  Dante  and  Ariosto,  he  had  caught 
much  of  their  vigour  of  thought  and  energy  of  expression ; 
and  was  comparatively  careless  of  those  mechanical  beauties 
of  versification  which,  in  his  time,  were  too  generally  ac- 
cepted as  equivalent  to  genuine  poetry.  Freshness  of  though  t, 
distinctness  of  imagery,  and  nobleness  of  language  are  the 
characteristics  of  his  poems,  which  consist  chiefiy  of  son* 
&0ta«    He  likewise  distinguished  hiffiielf  by  his  eloquenot 
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in  the  pulpit  so  highly,  that  the  cititens  of  Farrara  ttnick  a 
medal  in  honour  of  him  in  1783.  In  1780  he  wai  made 
canon  penitentiary  of  that  city»  wbioh  office  be  discharged 
with  the  roost  exemplary  zeal. 

MIOSEN,  Lake.    [CHRiSTiANiAn 

MIRABAUD,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  DE,  bom  at  Paris, 
in  1675,  first  embraced  the  military  profession,  but  left  it 
Idou  after  to  devote  himself  to  Uterature.  He  made  himself 
known  by  a  French  translation  of  Tasso's  '  Jerusalem,* 
which  he  published  in  1724.  He  was  afterwards  made  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he  became 
secretary  in  1742.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1760.  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  translation,  and  a  very  ipferior  one  of 
Ariosto*8  poom,  he  wrote^l,  '  Le  Monde,  son  Origine  et 
son  Anti(^uit6.'  2, '  Opinions  des  Anciens  sur  les  Jqifs.* 
3, '  Sentimens  des  Philosophes  sur  la  Nature  de  TAme,' 
and  other  minor  works.  The  atheistical  work  called '  Sys- 
tSme  de  la  Nature,'  which  made  much  noise  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  was  attributed  to  Mirabaud,  but  is  known  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Baron  d'Holbaoh,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  his  mends.    [Holbach.1 

MIRABEAU,  HONORED  GABRIEL  DERIQUETI', 
COUNT  OF,  was  bom  at  Bignon,  near  Nemours,  in  1749, 
of  a  family  which  had  emigrated  from  Florence  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  name  of  which,  Arrighetti,  had 
become  Frenchified  into  that  of  Riqueti.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  marquis  de  Mirabeau,  a  man  of  .some  literary  note, 
the  author  of  *  L*Ami  des  Hommes '  and  other  works,  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  school  of  the  '  Bconomistes.*  The 
marquis,  though  a  great  advocate  of  liberty  and  philanthropy 
in  his  writings,  was  a  harsh  despot  in  his  own  family,  and 
his  harshness  probably  contributed  to  sour  the  temper  of  his 
sou,  and  to  drive  him  into  the  excesses  which  stained  his 
earlier  career.  Young  Mirabeau  had  violent  passion^  an 
ardent  imagination,  and  great  abilities.    He  was  fond  of 

Jdeasure.  of  love  intrigues,  and  of  spending  money,  and  his 
ather  knew  no  better  means  of  checking  nis  irregularities 
than  by  obtaining  Mettres  de  cachet*  against  his  son,  and 
confining  him  in  several  state  prisons  in  succession.  His 
first  imprisonment  was  in  consequence  of  a  love  affair,  after 
which  Mirabeau  served  for  some  time  in  the  army,  on 
leaving  which  he  married  a  youn^  lady  who  bad  been  pro- 
mised to  another.  His  dissipation  however  rendered  the 
match  an  unhappy  one;  he  became  encumbered  with  debts, 
his  father  obtained  an  interdict  against  him,  which  declared 
him  incapable  of  administering  his  property,  and  moreover 
a  lettre  de  cachet,  by  which  he  was  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Joux,  in  the  Jura  mountains.  He  was  then  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  His  captivating  address  won  over  the  oom- 
mandant  of  the  fort,  who  allowed  him  to  walk  about  the 
neighbouring  town  of  PontarUer,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  young  lady,  the  wife  of  an  old  man  who  was 
a  magistrate  in  that  province.  Mirabeau  seduced  her,  and 
carri^  her  00"  to  Holland.  This  is  the  person  to  whom  he 
afterwards  addressed  several  licentious  works  under  the 
name  of  Sophie.  For  this  offence  the  parliament  of  Dgon 
condemned  him  to  death  par  contumace* 

In  Holland  Mirabeau  began  to  work  for  the  booksellers 
as  a  means  of  subsistence.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  he 
was  soiled  by  the  agents  of  the  French  police,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Dutch  authorities,  and  was  finally  shut  up 
in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes  near  Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained more  than  three  years.  During  his  confinement  he 
went  through  a  course  of  general  reading,  made  translations 
from  Latin  and  modem  foreign  authors,  formed  a  collec- 
tion of  extracts,  and  wrote  several  works,  most  of  which 
were  of  the  amorous  kind,  and  some  of  them  obscene.  He 
also  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  his  mistress  Sophie, 
which  was  published  after  his  death. 

On  his  release  in  1780  he  wrote  his  work  *  On  the  Lettres 
de  Cachet,  and  on  State  Prisons,*  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  public  Repairing  to  Pontarlier,  he  pleaded 
nis  own  cause  and  that  of  his  mistress,  and  compelled  the 
husband  to  enter  into  a  compromise  by  which  the  prosecu- 
tion was  quashed. 

About  1784  he  visited  London,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Romilly.  From  England  he  wrote  his 
*  Letters  to  Chamfort,*  in  which  he  praised  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  *  Mirabeau,*  sajrs  his  friend  and  biographer 
Dumont,  *  was  then  engaged  in  a  work  on  the  American 
order  of  Cincinnatus,  and  he  had  in  his  portfolio  plans 
and  sketches  of  several  other  works,  upon  which  he  look 
good  care  lo  oonsult  every  person  capable  of  aflbrdiog  him 


information.  He  wu  then  poor,  and 'obliged  to  Gtw  bjr  W 
writings.  He  wrote  his  *'  Dootes  sur  la  Libert^  d«  I'Ke- 
caut'*  (or  Considerations  on  the  Navigation  of  ibe  ScWkUi 
from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Chauvet,  which  gave  him  the  ftfH  idm 
of  the  work. 

*  Having  become  acquainted  with  a  geognphef;  be  Wgaa 
to  think  0?  writing  a  universal  geography.  Had  any  oce 
shown  him  the  elements  of  Chinese  granuaar,  hm  winild  I 
have  no  doubt,  have  attempted  a  treatise  on  the  Chi— ■ 
language.  He  studied  a  subject  whfle  he  waswriune  op^ 
it,  and  ne  only  required  an  assistant  who  sibooki  vuntk 
matter  to  him.  He  could  contrive  to  get  nolea  and  addi- 
tions from  twenty  different  hands;  and  nad  he  been  ofliarW 
a  good  pricey  I  am  confident  that  he  would  hare  undcrtakn 
to  write  even  an  Bncyclopsodia.  His  activity  waa  pr»* 
digious.  If  he  worked  little  himself,  be  made  otbers  w«ri 
verv  hard.  He  had  the  skill  of  finding  out  m«a  of  takn^ 
and  of  suocessAiUy  flattering  those  who  could  be  of  im»  to 
him ;  he  worked  upon  them  hy  means  of  instmiatiam  •/ 
fHendship  and  of  ideas  of  public  benefit.  His  hitecesunt 
and  animated  conversation  was  Uke  a  bone  whidk  be  aasd 
to  sharpen  his  tools.  Nothing  was  lost  to  hin ;  be  eottsctvl 
with  care  anecdotes,  conversations,  and  thoufiiU ;  app«»- 
priated  to  his  own  benefit  the  fruits  of  tbe  feeding  aad 
study  of  his  friends ;  knew  how  to  use  tbe  infi>nnalio«i  tbte 
acquired  so  as  to  appear  to  have  always  po>«essi1  it;  aad 
when  he  had  besun  a  work  in  earnest,  it  was  seen  to  mala 
a  rapid  and  daUy  progress.'  (Dumont's  RicoiUetimu  </ 
Mirabeau,) 

TUe  above  sketch  bjr  a  clever  and  impartial  ftiead  sf 
Mirabeau  gives  an  insight  into  the  versatile  chmracSsr  </ 
this  remarkable  man,  who  might  be  styled  tbe  Alrtbisdw  tf 
the  French  revolution. 

In  1786,  Mirabeau*8  abilitiea  having  become  known,  b» 
was  employed  by  the  French  minister  Calonne,  on  a  aecrwc 
mission  to  Berlin,  where  he  spent  about  eight  rooKh^  aoA 
witnessed  the  last  days  of  the  great  Frederic,  and  tbe  W«» 
ning  of  the  reign  of  his  weak  successor.  On  bis  lelnm  u 
'France  he  wrote  his  work,  *  De  la  Monarcbie  Pnisaiieei' 
which  was  compiled  from  very  good  roateriala  tkal  he  kW 
obtained  at  Berlin.  He  also  published  an  '  Histoire  SearM 
de  la  Cour  de  BerUn,'  which  contains  many  erendalw 
anecdotes,  and  which  the  French  government  caiued  to  to 
burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  publto  executioner.  He  wmmgi 
twice  for  this  work :  once  bv  the  French  minietcr  mU- 
morin,  for  suppressing  it,  ana  a  second  time  bj  tbe  be.k- 
seller  for  publishing  it. 

It  was  about  this  time,  in  the  Utter  part  of  1  rft«,  ckei 
Dumont  became  acquainted  with  Mirabeau,  whoae  cbararsir 
then  stood  very  low  even  in  Paris,  in  consequcace  of  bi« 
law-suits  with  his  Ikmily,  his  elopements,  his  tsfniue- 
ments,  and  his  licentious  character,  so  that  faia  aoqeaisi- 
ances  were  almost  ashamed  of  seeing  him.  He  wns  at  «&• 
time  connected  with  Calonne  and  the  other  coenuti  •  f 
iNecker,  against  whom  he  wrote  several  panphleCs.  H* 
published  also  a '  Letter*  to  the  new  king  of  ProaMa.  a% 
*  Address  to  the  Batavians  'on  the  disturbances  tbtv  rant- 
ing in  Holland,  and  a  *  Letter  to  Joseph  IL,'af]  of  vbirb  erv 
remarkable  for  their  turbulent  tone.  He  erote  hkewue  xr 
'*  Essai  sur  la  Socte  d^  Illuming*  and  a*  LHtie  vat  Ca^- 
liostro,*  in  which  he  exposed  that  impostor.  His  nrpvtat*  . 
as  a  writer  stood  very  high,  although  he  was  h»debied  ta  k^ 
firiends  for  most  of  his  materials. 

The  convocation  of  the  States-Oeneral,  in  1 789,  opwsei  s 
Mirabeau  a  new  and  brillisnt  career.    Two  years  Mbre  St 
had  attended  the  assembly  of  the  Notables,  to  which  ht  M->d 
as  secretary.    He  now  presented  himself  belbfe  the  stale* 
of  Provence  as  a  candidate  for  representing  that  fewinui  j» 
the  States- General,  but  he  was  rejected  by  the  nohtoi  «a 
tbe  ground  of  not  being  possessed  of  any  flat    Tbe  tr\m 
reason  was  that  he  was  disliked,  not  so  much  Ibr  hie  m*^  J 
gular  conduct  as  for  the  bold  attacks  whieh  be  made  vftx,   I 
exclusive  privileges. 

He  then  offers  himself  as  a  candidate  to  tbe  Ttes  Inc 
or  Commons,  and  was  returned  to  the  States  Qcaeial  tr 
both  tbe  towns  of  Aix  and  Marseille.  He  cboae  to  sit  ftr 
the  former,  but  he  paid  a  visit  to  Marseille  to  tcetdy  k* 
gratitude  to  the  citizens  who  had  given  him  Ibeir  Tete^  sn& 
was  received  in  triumph.  In  ue  midst  of  bis  amaam 
'however  he  showed  himself  a  friend  to  sodal  order,  aad  ke 
his  personal  influoice  repressed  the  disordera  of  the  i 
lace,  which  had  broken  out  in  alarming  riots  both  ail 
leilla  and  at  Aiz.  •^  It  ii  Miiabeaa*a  paeular  boa^ 
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throughout  his  pditkal  career  hit  pmions  and  party  fbel- 
ings  never  got  the  better  of  his  judgment;  he  always 
reoiained  master  of  himself;  he  kaew  where  to  stop»  and 
where  others  ought  to  have  stopped.  Whilst  Brissot^  Bar- 
nave,  SidyeSi  Potion,  and  others  had  chiefly  in  view  the 
temporary  triumph  of  their  respective  parties  or  systems, 
Mirmbeau  saw  fiurther;  he  weighed  the  ultimate  conse^ 
quenoes  of  the  measures  that  were  agitated,  and  he  lookea 
to  the  permanent  welfare  and  security  of  France,  and  to  thi 
establishment  of  an  orderly  rational  government  ] 

At  the  beginning  of  the  great  dispute  between  the  two 
privileged  o^ers  and  the  third  estate  concerning  their  mode 
of  sitting  and  of  voting,  Mirabeau  opposed  the  motion  of  the 
Breton  membera,  that  the  third  estate  should  assume  the 
title  of  the  National  Assembly,  regardless  of  the  other  two 
orders.  Instead  of  this  he  proposed  a  deputation  to  the 
dergy  to  invite  them, '  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  peace,'  to| 
join  the  Commons.  This  step  however  proving  fruitless. 
Si6yes  proposed  to  send  a  last  message  to  the  privileged 
orders,  to  request  them  to  repair  to  the  common-hall  of  the 
States,  in  order  to  verify  their  respective  powers,  and  to  judge 
as  in  defiuiU  those  who  should  not  appear.  That  very  day 
Mirabeau,  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  the  motion,  re- 

Soeated  an  interview  with  Malouet,  the  personal  Ariend  of 
le  ministers  Neoker  and  Montmorin,  and  told  him  that 
he  was  the  friend  of  rational  hberty ;  that  he  saw  the  storm 
which  waa  impending,  and  that  the  question  now  was, 
whether  the  monarch  and  monarchv  should  outlive  its  Airy. 
'  There  are,*  said  he,  *  among  oursmves  (in  the  third  estate) 
several  hot-headed  dangerous  men.  In  the  ranks  of  the 
aristocracy  the  clever  men  have  no  common  seiute,  and 
among  the  fools  I  know  several  who  are  capable  of  setting 
fire  to  the  gunpowder  and  blowing  us  all  up  in  the  air.  You, 
sir,  are  the  friend  of  ■.  Necker  and  of  M.  de  Montmorin ; 
I  do  not  like  either  of  them,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  they 
like  me,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence,  provided  we  can 
undemtand  each  other.  I  should  wish  to  know  thebr  inten« 
tions,  and  I  request  a  private  conference  with  them.  They 
would  be  very  guilty  or  very  short-sighted,  if  they  expected 
to  deal  with  the  present  States-General  as  former  ministers 
have  dealt  with  those  assemblies  in  the  old  times  of  the 
monarchy.  That  cannot  now  be.  They  ought  to  have  a 
plan  of  conduct  based  upon  certain  principles  for  the  in- 
lerest  of  the  monarchy ;  if  that  plan  is  reasonable,  I  shall 
engage  to  support  it,  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  demoeracy 
which  threatens  to  overwhelm  us.*  Malouet  was  delighted 
with  the  proposal,  for  be  was  aware  of  Mirabeao*s  power 
among  the  Commons,  but  the  two  ministers  received  the 
offer  coolly,  and  Necker,  having  at  last  contented  to  see 
Mirabeau,  asked  him,  in  a  distant  supercilious  manner,  what 
propceals  he  had  to  make  ?  Mirabeau  offended  at  the  word 
'  proposals,*  answered  in  a  few  sharp  words  and  went  away 
to  the  assembly.  In  passing  by  Malouet  he  whispered  to 
hini,  *  Your  friend  is  a  fool ;  he  will  hear  of  me  again  by 
and  by.'  To  the  honour  o(  Mirabeau  it  must  be  said  this 
feeling  of  irritation  was  transient,  and  that  in  the  moment* 
oiM  discussions  that  followed,  his  pique  against  the  minister 
did  not  carry  him  beyond  the  bounds  which  he  had  already 
prescribed  to  himself.*  (I>ro9i>  HUtoire  du  Regne  de  Louts 
Xyi^  ftms,  1839.) 

On  the  15thof  June,  when  the  Commons  were  deliberating 
on  the  Dame  which  they  were  to  assume,  Mirabeau,  after 
observing  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  privileged  orders  was 
inexcusable,  that  the  third  estate  was  evidently  in  the 
ri^ht,  and  that  for  this  very  reason  they  ought  to  avoid  tak- 
ine  extreme  measures,  which  are  the  last  resource  of  despair, 
mtuL  theirs  certainly  was  not  a  desperate  situation,  continued 
th  tts :  *  You  cannot  constitute  yourselves  as  the  States-Gene- 
ral, because  that  denomination  implies  three  orders,  and  the 
tliree  orders  certainly  are  net  here.  Will  you  assume 
another  synonymous  denomination,  implying  that  you  are 
th«  representatives  of  the  whole  nation  r  You  will  stffl 
r»<{iiire  the  king's  sanction ;  you  cannot  do  without  it,  if 
you  mean  to  impart  l^ality  to  your  resolutions.*    "-  *^-" 


He  then/ 


if  he  had  it  not,  I  should  nrefer  living  at  Constantinople  rather 
than  in  France.  I  declare  to  you  that  nothing  appears  to 
me  more  fearful  than  the  sovereign  aristocracy  of  six  hun- 
dred deputies,  who  to-morrow  perhaps  might  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  declare  themselves  permanent,  the  next  day 
hereditarv ;  and  which  would  end,  like  all  aristocracies  in 
the  world,  by  invading  and  usurping  all  the  powers  of  the 
state.'  And  he  continued  to  support  his  proposed  title  of 
representatives  of  the  people.  '  Are  you  not  the  elect  of 
the  people?  And  do  you  blush  at  the  name ?  Will  you  tell 
your  constituents  that  you  disdain  the  title  which  they  have 
conferred  upon  you,  that  it  is  not  brilliant  enough,  not 
pompous  enough  for  your  taste  ?  More  clear-sighted  than 
we,  the  heroes  of  the  Netherlands  adopted  the  name  of 
**  gueux"  which  the  insolence  of  their  tyrants  had  oast  upon 
them:  the  founders  of  Swiss  liberty  prided  themselves 
in  that  of  "  boors/'  and  these  names,  by  rallying  to  their 
cause  whole  multitudes  oppressed  by  aristocracy  and  des- 
potism, became  their  strength  and  the  pledge  of  their  suc- 
cess  *    Mirabeau's  opinion  however  was  violently  , 

op{)osed,  and  the  denomination  of  '  National  Assembly,*  \ 
which  had  been  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  States-  \ 
General,  was  adopted  on  the  17th  of  June,  on  the  motion  ' 
of  Sidyes,  the  minority  who  voted  against  it  consisting  of 
ninety  deputies.  Mirabeau  absented  himself  to  avoid  voting 
on  the  question.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Major  Mauvillon 
of  the  Prussian  service  as  follows :  *  Supposing  even  that 
the  king  should  give  his  sanction  to  the  new  title  which  we 
have  assumed,  it  is  still  true  that  the  deputies  of  the  third 
estate  have  staked  a  kingdom  at  a  game  of  chance,  whilst 
I  wished  to  play  at  a  game  of  chess  in  which  I  was  the 
strongest.  It  is  certain  that  the  nation  is  not  ripe.  The 
excessive  ignorance,  the  frightful  disorders  of  tho  govern- 
ment have  forced  a  hot-house  revolution,  and  we  are  carried 
beyond  our  capabilities  and  our  instructions.'  {Lettrei  de 
mirabeau  dwtde  eee  amie  en  Aliemagne.) 

But  the«great  step  once  taken  by  the  Commons,  Mirabeau  '^ 
waa  foithful  to  them,  and  boldly  supported  the  rights  which 
they  had  assumed.  After  the  memorable  royal  sitting  of 
the  23rd  June,  in  which  Louis  ordered  i}^  three  estates  to 
deliberate  in  separate  chambers,  the  deputies  of  the  Com- 
mons still  retained  their  seats  in  the  common  hall ;  and 
when  the  Marquis  de  Br6z6,  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
reminded  them  of  the  king*s  orders,  Mirabeau  rose  and  said : 
'  We  have  listened,  sir,  to  the  intentions  which  have  been 
suggested  to  the  king ;  but  you,  who  cannot  act  as  his  in- 
terpreter to  the  National  Assembly — you,  who  hold  here 
neither  seat,  nor  vote,  nor  right  of  speaking — you  are  not 
a  fit  person  to  remind  us  of  his  speech.  Go,  and  tell  those 
who  have  sent  you,  that  we  are  sitting  here  by  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  that  bayonets  alone  can  drive  us  hence.' 
All  the  aeputies  cried  out, '  That  is  the  vote  of  the  Assembly, 
and  our  firm  resolution ;'  and  the  grand  master  withdrew. 
When  he  reported  to  Louis  the  answer  of  the  Commons,  the 
king,  after  a  few  moments*  silence,  said  peevishly,  •  Well,  if 
they  will  not  quit  the  hall,  let  them  stay  in  it' 

Mirabeau  was  now  acknowledged  as  the  chief  leader  in 
the  National  Assembly,  and  he  continued  to  hold  this  su- 
premacy for  nearly  two  years,  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
Without  belonging  exactly  to  any  party,  he  was  courted 
at  feared  by  alL  He  wished  to  form  a  party  truly  na- 
tional ;  and  on  the  27th  June  he  made  a  speech,  in  which, 
after  telling  his  colleagues  that  agitation  and  tumult  could 
only  be  favourable  to  the  enemies  of  liberty,  he  exhorted 
them  to  calm  the  people,  and  save  them  from  the  excesses  into 
which  a  furious  zeal  might  lead  them.  *  The  number  of  our 
enemies  is  greatly  exaggerated,  for  we  must  not  consider  as 
enemies  aU  those  who  do  not  think  as  we  do.  Many  of 
them  wish  the  public  good  as  much  as  we  do,  but  they  seek 
it  by  a  different  road ;  many  are  still  biassed  by  early  im- 
pressions and  the  habits  of  education ;  others,  seeing  us 
take  a  position  without  a  precedent,  are  alarmed  for  their 
property;  they  fear  that  lilMsrty  mav  become  a  pretext  for 
licentiousness  and  anarchy.     All  these  men  deserve  our 


,       Mounier  proposed  the 

C  isle  of  •  Assembly  of  the  majority  of  the  Deputies  deliberat- 
iM%^  in  the  absence  of  the  minority  dulv  invited  and  not 
appearing.'  But  this  title  was  too  long.  The  discussion  occu- 
j^&d  four  sittings.  Sidyes,  Bamave,  and  Cainus  denied  the 
zk^eetaity  of  the  royal  sanction.  *  As  for  me,'  replied  Mira- 
lw«ni»  '1  h<M  the  king's  sanction  to  be  so  indispensable,  that 


prMosed  to  assume  the  title  of  *  Representatives  of  the!  regard,  our  consideration.'     And  he  drew  an  eloquent 

pe<iple.'    But  m  France  the  word  'people'  had  by  long'  sketch  of  the  advantages  which  a  rational  constitution 

mtyute  become  a  word  of  contempt.    Mounier  proposed  the    would  ensure  to  France ;  the  equality  of  taxation,  the  free- 

-  -  -..    ^      -^      ,  ...      .     dora  of  industry,  economy  in  the  finances,  the  written  law 

substituted  for  ministerial  caprice. 

Lous  XVI.,  after  having  sanctioned  and  even  commanded 
the  union  of  the  three  estates  into  one  National  Assembly, 
allowed  his  courtiers  to  collect  a  great  number  of  troops 
near  Pans  and  YerNulles,  as  if  to  overawe  that  assemblyt 
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It  WM  then  that  MinibMU,  oo  the  8th  of  Joly»  in  an  eloquent 
tpeeeb,  denounced  the  measures  of  the  oourt  as  a  plot 
against  the  indeoendenoe  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  and  movea  a  firm  though  respectful  address  to  the 
king,  whom  he  excused,  as  if  unconscious  of  vhat  was 
being  done  in  his  name,  requesting  him  to  remove  the  troopsi 
fVom  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  The  address  was 
voted  in  the  midst  of  acclamations.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  address,  as  well  as  many  of  Mirabeau*s  speeches,  was 
written  for  him  by  others.  But  his  oratorical  powers  are 
proved  by  his  extempore  speeches  and  replies,  which,  as 
'  well  as  his  prepared  speeches,  have  the  same  form  and 
pressure,  the  same  logic,  the  same  inspiration,  and  his  own 
peculiar  bold  and  somewhat  careless  manner.  He  doubtleu 
made  use  of  notes  with  which  his  friends  supplied  him,  but 
he  had  the  art  of  making  them  his  own,  and  stamping 
them  with  his  original  character.  This  is  fully  and  honour- 
ably acknowledged  in  many  places  bv  Dumont  himself^ 
who  claims  (and  we  see  no  reason  for  questioning  his 
statement)  the  greatest  share  in  having  written  for  Mi- 
rabeau. 

Louis  XVI.  made  an  evasive  answer  to  the  address ;  the 
people  of  Paris  took  the  alarm,  which  was  increased  by  the 
sudden  dismissal  of  Necker,  and  an  insurrection,  led  by 
Danton.  Camille  Desmoulins,  Santerre,  and  others  belong- 
ing to  the  club  of'the  Palais  Royal,  broke  out  in  the  capitiU, 
which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  on  the  13th  of 
July,  and  the  organization  of  the  militia  of  Paris.  During 
this  stormy  period  Mirabeau  was  constantly  with  the  As- 
sembly, day  and  night,  at  Versailles,  supporting  the  firmness 
of  the  members,  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  the  king 
withdrawing  the  troops  from  the  capital,  and  sending  re- 

Eiated  deputations  to  the  palace  for  that  purpose.  The 
ng  at  last  consented  to  remove  the  troops,  and  went 
himself  to  Paris  on  the  17th,  where  he  sanctioned  the 
formation  of  the  new  municipality,  the  arming  of  the  militia, 
and  other  popular  measures.  The  Revolution  was  now 
complete,  and  the  old  monarchy  was  dead.  It  has  been 
said  that  Mirabeau  had  conspired  with  the  Paris  insurgents, 
in  order  to  make  the  duke  of  Orleans  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom;  but  this  accusation,  as  referring  to  that 
epoch,  was  at  least  premature.  Mirabeau  may  have  known 
or  suspected  the  intentions  of  the  party  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  but  he  also  knew  the  weakness  of  the  duke's  per* 
sonal  character,  his  bad  reputation,  and  his  want  of  popu- 
larity ;  whilst  Louis  was  still  very  popular  with  the  people 
at  large.  At  a  later  period,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October, 
when  the  populace  of  Paris  went  to  Versailles,  insulted  the 
royal  fomily.  and  threatened  their  lives,  a  plot  was  attri- 
buted to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Mirabeau  was  implicated 
in  the  supposed  conspiracy ;  but  the  National  Assembly 
declared  that  there  was  no  ground  of  accusation  against 
either.  Dumont,  who  lived  at  that  time  in  Mirabeau*s 
intimacy*  examines  the  matter  pretty  closely,  and,  in  the 
end,  leaves  it  in  doubt.  That  some  communications  ftom 
tne  duke*s  partv  were  made  to  Mirabeau  through  Lados, 
the  unprincipled  author  of  the  *  Liaisons  Dangereuses,*  and 
a  familiar  of  the  duke,  seenu  certain ;  but  tne  intentions 
of  tbe  conspirators,  and  how  far  Mirabeau  participated  in 
them,  are  still  involved  in  mystery.  Dumont  seems  to 
think  that  the  object  of  the  movement  was  to  frighten  the 
king  away,  and  then  to  appoint  the  duke  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  in  which  case  Mirabeau  might  have  sup- 
ported him  in  the  Assembly,  and  have  been  appointed  m 
return  prime-minister,  which  post  was  the  object  of  his 
ambition. 

Mirabeau  was  one  of  the  committee  of  five  appointed  to 
present  the  model  of  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  on 
the  motion  of  the  metaphysician  Sidyes. 

Mirabeau  was,  from  the  first,  opposed  to  this  declaration, 
which  he  considered  as  a  puerile  fiction.  Ue  however  set 
about  the  task  with  his  friends  Dumont,  Qaviere.  and 
Duroveray ;  and  '  there  were  we,  writing,  disputing,  adding, 
striking  out,  and  exhausting  both  time  and  patience  upon 
this  ridiculous  subject.  At  length  we  produced  our  piece 
of  patchwork,  our  mosaic  of  pretended  natural  rights,  which 
never  existed.  The  principles  intended  to  be  established 
by  this  declaration  are  dangerous  in  themselves ;  for  legis- 
lators should  not  be  tied  down  to  general  propositions, 
which  they  are  afterwards  obliged  to  alter  and  modify; 
above  all,  they  must  not  be  ciamped  by  faUe  maxims. 
Men  are  bom  free  and  equal !  That  is  not  true ;  on  the 
oonttaiy,  they  are  bom  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  neces- 


sary dependenee.  Equal  1  how  are  they  to,  er  hem  <n 
they  be  so?  If  by  equality  is  undecwlood  eqivaUtv  J 
talents,  of  virtue,  of  uidustry,  of  fortuoe.  then  lh«  ftlMsni 
is  manifest*  Mirabeau.  on  presenting  tbe  project  ••  tfat 
assembly,  ventured  to  make  some  ocjeclieos  to  it,  aarf 
proposed  to  defer  the  declaration  of  rights  until  tbe  cu* 
stitution  should  be  completed.  '  I  can  safely  prwdiet,'  mi 
he,  *  that  any  declaration  of  righta  anterior  to  tlie  ean£i- 
tution  will  prove  but  the  almanac  of  a  Mogle  year !  *  Ut 
however  withdrew  his  motion  out  of  weatioeas  and  dis^vt 
and  the  declaration  was  decreed.  (Duniont*s  R^eoUtetiom 

During  this  discuuion  the  violent  membars  of  tbe  Bm  < 
dub  (afterwards  the  Jacobin  club)  charged  Mnmbeaa  « Mk 
abusing  his  talents,  as  if  he  wished  to  involve  tbo  aassioHi 
in  contradictory  resolutions ;  and  one  of  tbem,  stooyuig  m 
personalities,  reproached  him  with  the  iireguloiitiea  of  U 
private  life.  Mirabeau  answered,  with  dignified  obIwpm^ 
*  No  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a  stormy  yooib,  partly  ^ 
the  fault  of  others,  but  chiefly  by  my  own,  I  havw  ouanaitt«l 
many  wrongs,  and  that  thore  are  few  dod  who  faa«e  wMm6ri 
more  matter  for  bad  report  and  more  pretexts  lor  iHmnkn, 
ibut  I  dare  attest  to  you  all,  that  as  a  poblie  moa,  aa  a  p^ 
tical  writer  or  speaker,  no  one  can  boast  of  gnBter  coorajcf. 
independence,  disinterestedness,  or  of  grealer  aBilbrwuv 
and  consistency  of  principles.  Thirty  volunns  of  wntmp 
are  there  to  prove  my  assertion.' 

Then  came  the  fkmous  night  sitting  of  tbe  4ib  of  Aiic«< 
in  which  the  assembly,  on  tne  motioiks  of  sevonl  nseo^-i 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  abolished  feudal  rigbsa,  ^m» 
laws,  titheiy  privileges,  and  indemnities,  pensions  not  i.t 


actual  services,  the  corporations  of  trades,  and  all  tbe  Mr» 
cial  firanchises,  states,  and  assemblies,  as  well  aa  tbo  casrtr'i 


of  peculiar  towns ;  questions  involvinsan  entire  potitka)  m^ 
tem  were  decided  in  a  few  houra,  fotll  the  voto,  and  p^- 
iby  seneral  acclamation.  From  this  sitting  Mirmboan.  Si^r-. 


land  other  leading  members  happened  to  be  abeoaL  TL* 
following  day  the  first  two  strongly  reprobated  iha  bsRv^ 
work ;  Si^es  made  a  speech  against  tbe  soddea  abui.u  k 
of  tithes,  which  he  enoed  by  Uie  words,  'They  wast  lo  %m 
firee,  and  know  not  how  to  he  just'  Mirabeaa 
Dumont,  *This  is  just  the  character  of  our  Fi 
they  are  three  months  disputing  about  ayllsbke.  and  a  a 
single  night  they  overturn  the  wboto  venorable  odtlfee  J 
the  monarchy.' 

The  next  important  discussion  was  that  on  ibe  knar** 
veto.  Mirabeaa  had  determined  to  snpport  ibo  afaiiau 
veto,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  seeond  or  upper  boaae.  km 
considered  of  vital  importance  to  the  monareby.  His  ipsiih 
on  the  ooeasion  excited  much  surprise  and  aiisaciifei'fi  ■ 
among  the  deputies.  Sidyes  opposed  the  ahoolole  veftaw  nd 
Bamave  and  P6tion  proposed  a  suspenaiva  or  isnpvan 
one.  Their  motion  was  carried.  Mirabeaa  did  aoc  vole  f.t 
that  oeoasion ;  and  such  was  the  impoftanee  wbieb  •««■  k  » 
antagonists  attached  to  his  name,  that  Camille  Dtsmiii'i 
and  other  democrats  boldly  asserted  that  be  bad  voted  j 
their  fevour. 

Mirabeau's  speech  on  the  national  bankruptcy  was  to  h^ 
a  complete  tritmiph.  In  this  speech  be  — ppiii  isd  ite 
minister  Necker,  to  whom  he  was  personally  boMiK  m  hm 
plan  of  a  forced  loan  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  tbe  rovwnor 
Several  members  had  proposed  modiflcatioDa,  wbkb  Mn- 
beau  thought  would  destroy  the  effect  of  tbe  OMMare.  lie 
proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  dangerous  atate  of  tbe  pnU.- 
credit,  the  feilure  of  the  revenue,  and  repreomtod  a  nataoal 
bankruptcy,  with  all  iU  horrors,  as  the  probabU  nnoeaqiiei  i 
of  the  rejection  of  the  plan.  The  fince  with  wb^b  bo  fn 
sented  so  commonplace  a  sutjeet  was  miiaoukMs:  W 
elevated  it  to  sublimity.  They  who  beard  that  i . 
forgot  it.  No  attempt  was  made  to  reply;  tlie 
was  subjugated  by  the  power  of  a  superior  nund.  a»4  tctf 
project  was  adopted  unanimously.  'From  that  day  M<n 
beau  was  considiered  as  having  no  rival  in  tbo  aaoaaiU 
there  were  indeed  other  orators,  but  be  alone  wao  i 
and  this  impression  was  stronger,  bccauee  in  bis  i , 
this  question  he  was  obliged  to  depend  oatitely  moo  £.» 
own  resources:  for  it  was  an  unexpected  iwply,  and  eokli 
not  therefore  have  been  prepared.  (Dumooi's 
tiom,)  Mol4,  the  celebrated  actor  at  tbe  ThMtra 
was  so  sUruck  with  the  fbrce  of  Mirabeau's  eloqaciseo  a&l 
the  brilliancy  of  bis  delivery,  that,  apsroaebtag  tbo  otaiv 
with  visible  emotion,  *  Ah  I  monsieur  le  comte7  said  h^  a 
a  pathetic  tone  of  voice, '  what  a  speech !  and  wub  wbat  aa 
accent  did  you  deliver  it  I    You  have  sorely  i 
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tocaticn.*    Mirabeau  was  by  no  roeans  displeaged  at  tbia 
ftiDgnlar  compliment. 

After  tbe  removal  of  the  assembly  to  Paris,  some  ncgo- 
tiatious  were  entered  into  for  bringing  Mirabeau  into  office. 
Necker  bad  nearly  agreed  to  it,  and  the  king  was  about  to 
consent;  but  Mirabeau's  condition  was,  tbat  he  should 
remain  member  x>f  the  assembly,  without  which  he  felt  that 
his  taking  office  would  be  of  no  use.  Suspicions  of  the 
scheme  having  been  bruited  about,  some  of  his  antagonists, 
of  Lameth*s  party,  moved  that  no  minister  should  be  a 
member  of  the  assembly.  Mirabeau  in  vain  opposed  the 
motion,  which  was  carried  by  a  feeble  majority.  He  appealed 
to  the  usage  of  the  English  parliament,  but  this  appeal  told 
against  himself;  for  the  least  idea  of  imitation  offended  the 
pride  of  the  innovators,  who  pretended  to  establish  a  monar^ 
chical  form  of  government,  without  preserving  a  single 
element  of  monarchy.  •  We  are  not  English,  and  we  want 
nothing  English,*  was  the  reply  on  such  occasions. 

Mirabeau  was  one  of  the  first  to  propose  a  martial  law 
to  put  down  the  insurrections  which  had  then  become  ex- 
tremely frequent  all  over  France.  The  law  was  passed  on 
the  1 9th  of  October,  notwithstanding  violent  opposition; 
and,  strange  to  say,  MirabeaU's  popularity  was  not  affected 
by  it. 

About  November  of  the  same  year  Mirabeau  unexpect- 
edly communicated  to  Dumont  a  plan  to  draw  the  King 
away  from  Paris.  After  placing  him  in  Metz  or  some  other 
strong  fortress,  amidst  faithful  troops,  he  was  to  appeal  to 
the  people  by  proclamation,  to  dissolve  the  assembly,  and 
order  an  immediate  election  of  fresh  deputies.  Mirabeau 
was  to  remain  at  Paris,  and  watch  the  motions  of  the  assem- 
bly ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  royal  proclamation  should  appear, 
he  expected  to  induce  all  the  moderate  members  to  separate 
from  tbe  rest  and  follow  the  king.  Mirabeau  represented 
this  plan  as  the  only  thing  by  which  France  could  be  saved 
from  complete  disorganisation.  Dumont  strongly  remon- 
strated against  the  plan,  and  Mirabeau  acknowledged  to 
him  that  it  had  originated  vnth  the  court  party,  and  that  he 
had  intended  to  co-operate  in  the  movement,  in  order  to 
direct  it  in  favour  of  liberty ;  '  otherwise,'  said  he, '  it  will 
only  lead  to  new  errors  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  country. 
If  the  plan  does  not  succeed,  the  monarchy  is  lost.'  Dumont 
represented  to  him  that  he  would  most  probably  be  made 
use  of  only  as  a  tool,  and  then  discarded  as  a  victim.  A 
few  days  afterwards  Mirabeau  told  him  that  the  plan  was 
given  up,  and  the  af&ir  remained  a  secret 

During  the  year  ]  790,  Mirabeau  continued  to  hold  the 
first  rank  as  a  leader  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  sup- 
ported the  law*for  the  sale  of  church  property  in  order  to 
flay  off  the  national  debt,  but  with  some  restrictions  in 
fi&vour  of  the  actual  possessors,  which  restrictions  were 
however  disregarded.  He  also  supported  the  issue  of  as- 
yignata  or  bonds  on  the  security  of  that  property,  but  limited 
their  issue  to  a  fixed  amount.  He  also  proposed,  at  Du- 
mont* s  suggestion,  a  plan  of  gradual  elections,  by  which  a 
citizen  should  have  to  exercise  certain  civil  functions  for  a 
stated  pieriod  in  order  to  qualify  him  to  become  a  deputy  to 
the  legislature.  This  motion  was  at  first  receiveu  with 
&vour  by  most  members  both  of  the  right  and  left  sections 
of  the  assembly,  but  Lameth,  Barnave,  and  some  others 
looked  upon  it  as  an  aristocratic  snare;  they  moved  and 
^.earned  an  adjournment,  and  the  motion  was  ultimatelv  lost 
In  the  important  discussion  on  the  right  of  peace  and  war, 
he  declared,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  democrats,  that  the 
king  ought  to  be  invested  with  this  prerogative,  and  sup- 
ported his  opinion  by  a  logical  and  brilliant  speech.  Bar- 
nave  opposed  him,  attacked  Mirabeau  violently,  accused 
him  of  inconsistency,  ridiculed  his  system,  was  cheered  by 
the  left  side,  and  by  the  people  in  the  galleries,  and  received 
with  acclamations  by  the  people  out  of  doors,  whilst  cries  of 
*  i  la  lanterne '  resounded  against  Mirabeau.  The  debate 
was  adjourned.  The  next  day  a  libel  was  hawked  about 
the  streets  with  this  title  in  large  capitals: — 'The  great 
treason  of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,'  in  which  he  was  ac 
cased  of  bribery.  The  paper  was  shown  to  him  as  he  en- 
tered the  assembly :  he  glanced  at  it,  and  said, '  I  know  it 
all ;  I  shall  leave  the  house  either  triumphant  or  in  pieces.' 
He  ascended  the  tribune  amidst  the  most  profound  silence : 
'  For  several  days  past,'  said  he, '  the  section  of  this  assem- 
bly which  wishes  for  the  king's  assent  in  questions  of  peace 
and  war  has  been  represented  as  hostile  to  pubhc  liberty ; 
rumotirs  of  treason  and  corruption  are  artfully  spread  about; 
popular  vengeance  is  invoked  to  support  the  tyranny  of  party 
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opinions.  I  also,  whom  a  few  days  ago  they  wanted  to  carry 
in  triumph,  I  hear  myself  now  proclaimed  in  tho  streets  as  a 
great  conspirator.  I  did  not  require  this  lesson  to  remind  me 
that  there  are  only  a  few  steps  between  the  capitol  and  the 
Tarpeian  rock ;  but  a  man  who  wishes  to  be  useful  to  his 
country,  who  cares  little  for  the  vain  celebrity  of  a  day,  is  not 
easily  overcome ;  he  expects  his  reward  from  his  conscience 
and  from  time,  the  incorruptible  iudges  of  us  all.  I  shall 
therefore  resume  the  question  in  debate,  and  explain  tho  true 
point  of  contention  with  all  the  clearness  I  am  capable  of.* 
He  then  repeated  the  objections  of  Barnave,  maintained 
his  former  opinion,  and  urged  it  with  redoubled  force.  He 
saw  in  the  eyes  of  the  audience  the  certainty  of  his  triumph, 
and  stopping  rather  abruptly,  he  concluded,  in  an  ordinary 
and  careless  tone,  with  these  words :— *  I  think,  gentlemen, 
that  the  real  point  in  debate  is  now  well  known,  and  tbat 
M.  Barnave  has  not  at  all  touched  the  question  at  issue. 
It  would  now  be  for  me  a  task  too  easy  and  irrelevant  to 
follow  my  opponent  throughout  his  accessory  details,  in 
which,  if  he  has  shown  a  certain  talent  he  has  not  exhi- 
bited tbe  least  knowledge  of  state  or  worldly  affairs,  fie 
has  declaimed  at  length  about  the  mischief  which  absolute 
kings  can  do  and  have  done,  but  he  has  not  Observed  that 
in  our  constitution  the  monarch  is  no  longer  absolute,  ond 
cannot  act  arbitrarily,  and  he  has,  above  afl,  completely  ab- 
stained from  speaking  of  the  evils  resulting  from  popular 
movements.'  Mirabeau  left  the  tribune  amidst  a  thunder 
of  applause,  which  lasted  for  many  minutes.  His  triumph 
was  again  complete,  and  his  opinion  prevailed. 

He  opposed  the  violent  measures  proposed  against  emi-  , 
gration,  saying  that  it  was  tyrannical  to  interfere  with  the  | 
locomotive  faculties  of  individuals—that  such  restrictions 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect— that  he,  for  one,  would  not 
obey  them — and  as  the  extreme  left  became  louder  and 
louder  in  their  marks  of  disapprobation,  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  them  imperiously,  and  cried  out  with  a  voice  of  thunder, 
*  Silence  aux  trentevoix'  (silence,  you  thirty  votes) ;  and 
the  extreme  left  quailed  before  him,  and  was  silent  accord- 
ingly. 

On  the  question  of  the  regency  he  told  the  assembly  to 
judge  for  themselves,  and  not  to  heed  the  shouts  out  of 
doors ;  he  told  them  that  the  very  people  who  were  applaud- 
ing them  to-day  would  shout  still  louder  were  they  to  see 
them  some  other  day  on  their  way  to  the  scaffold ;  and  at 
that  moment  a  loud  cheer  from  the  galleries  seemed  to 
confirm  Mirabeau's  prediction. 

Thus  did  this  extraordinary  man,  while  crushing  the  ; 
old  aristocracy  with  one  hand,  repress  the  fury  of  the  de- 
mocratic faction  on  the  other.  Hardly  disguising  his  con- 
tempt for  the  intellectual  capacity  of  most  of  his  colleagues, 
he  still  kept  them  all  in  awe ;  and  while  openly  asserting 
his  independence  of  clubs,  and  factions,  ana  mobs,  he  re- 
tained his  popularity  to  the  last  even  with  the  lowest  popu- 
lace. 

'  Our  little  mother  Mirabeau '  was  the  endearing  nick- 
name which  the  fishwomen  of  Paris,  who  sometimes  graced 
the  galleries  of  the  legislature  with  their  presence,  applied 
to  him. 

Mirabeau,  assisted  by  Dumont  and  others,  edited  a 
journal  entitled  at  first,  *  Journal  des  Etats-66n6raux,'  and 
afterwards  *  G)urier  de  Provence,*  which  gave  a  clever  and 
tolerably  impartial  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Assembly,  until  about  the  middle  of  1790,  when  it  was  for- 
saken by  its  original  founders,  and  retained  nothing  of  its 
former  character  except  the  name. 

In  January,  1791,  Mirabeau  was  named  president  of  the 
National  Assembly.  '  Never  had  this  office  been  so  well 
filled ;  he  displayed  in  it  a  new  kind  of  talent.  He  intro- 
duced a  degree  of  order  and  clearness  in  the  proceedings,  of 
the  possibility  of  which  no  member  had  previously  the  least 
conception.  He  simplified  forms;  he  could  render  the 
question  clear  by  a  single  word,  and  also  by  a  tfingle  word 
put  down  tumult  His  regard  for  all  parties,  the  respect  he 
always  paid  to  the  Assembly,  the  precision  of  his  x)D&erva- 
tions,  and  his  answers  to  the  several  deputations  at  the  bar — 
answers  which,  whether  prepared  or  extempore,  were  always 
remarkable  for  dignity  and  elegance,  and  satisfactory  even 
while  conveying  a  refusal;  in  short,  his  activity,  his  impar- 
tiality, and  his  presence  of  mind  increased  his  reputation 
and  added  splendour  to  his  talents,  in  an  office  which  had 
proved  a  quicksand  to  several  of  his  predecessors.  He  had 
the  art  of  fixing  the  general  attention  even  when,  being  no 
longer  able  to  speak  from  tbe  tribune,  he  seemed  to  have 
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ibregone  bit  most  yalutble  preroeative.  His  enemies,  who 
were  ieelous  of  his  eloquence,  and  had  voted  him  president 
in  order  thereby  to  cast  him  into  the  shade  and  nduce  him 
to  silence,  were  bitierly  disappointed  when  they  saw  him 
add  another  wieath  to  the  ohaplet  of  his  glory. 

'  He  was  far  from  enjoying  good  health  at  this  time.  *'  If 
I  believed  in  slow  poisons,'*  be  said  to  me,  '*  I  should  think 
myself  poisoned ;  mr  I  feel  that  I  am  dying  by  iuohes — that 
I  am  being  consumed  in  a  slow  fire.''  1  observed  to  him, 
that  his  mode  of  life  would  long  ago  liave  destroyed  any 
man  less  robust  than  himself.  Not  a  moment  of  rest,  from 
seven  in  the  morning  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night ;  continual 
conversations  and  altercations ;  agiutions  of  mind  and  ex- 
citement of  every  kind ;  too  high  living,  at  least  as  regards 
ibod— lor  he  was  very  moderate  in  drink.  *'  You  must,"  I 
said,  '*  be  a  salamander,  to  live  in  the  fire  which  is  con- 
suming you."  Like  all  public  and  ambitious  men,  in  their 
moments  of  ennui  and  fatigue,  he  entertained  at  times 
thoughts  of  retiring  from  public  life.  The  irritation  of  his 
system  at  this  time  produced  vident  attacks  of  ophthalmia ; 
and  I  have  seen  him,  whilst  he  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  sometimes  apply  leecnes  fot  his  eyes  in  the 
interval  during  the  adjournment  of  the  sitting  from  the 
morning  to  the  evening,  and  attend  the  Assembly  with  his 
neck  covered  with  linen  to  staunch  the  blood. 

'  When  we  parted  for  the  last  time  (Dumont  was  gomg 
to  Geneva  for  six  months),  he  embraced  me  with  an  emo- 
tion which  I  had  never  before  seen  him  evince.  '*!  shall 
die  at  the  stake,  my  dear  friend,**  said  be,  **  and  we  shall 
never  perhaps  meet  aeain.  When  I  am  eone,  my  value 
will  be  appreciated.  Misfortunes  to  which  I  have  put  a 
stop  for  the  present  were  overwhelming  France  in  every 
direction ;  but  that  base  faction,  which  1  now  overawe  (the 
Jacobins),  will  again  be  let  loose  upon  the  country.  I  have 
none  but  direful  anticipations.  Ah !  my  friend,  how  right 
were  we  when,  at  the  beginning,  we  tried  to  prevent  the 
Commons  from  being  declared  a  National  Assembly.  That 
was  the  ori^n  of  the  evil.  Since  they  have  carried  that 
point,  they  have  not  ceased  to  show  that  they  are  unworthy 
of  confidence.  They  wanted  to  govern  the  king,  instead  of 
being  governed  by  him ;  but  soon  neither  they  nor  be  will 
govern ;  a  vile  fbiction  will  rule  the  country,  and  debase  it 
by  the  most  atrocious  crimes."  Three  months  after  thit» 
conversation  Mirabeau  was  no  more.'  (Dumont*s  KecoHec- 
UoM  of  Mirabeau.) 

Mirabeau  died  on  the  2nd  April,  1791,  of  a  short  but  vjo- 
lent  disease,  the  result  of  his  mode  of  living  and  of  continual 
excitement  During  bis  illness  he  suffered  much,  but  en- 
dured his  pain  with  sufficient  calmness  and  resignation. 
He  repeated  to  Talleyrand,  who  attended  him,  the  »ame 
gloomy  prognostications  on  the  result  of  the  actual  struggle 
in  France  which  he  had  before  expressed  to  Dumont,  and 
his  determination,  had  life  been  spared  to  biro,  of  support- 
ing tlie  king*s  constitutional  authority  against  the  attacks 
of  the  anarchists.  'I  carry  with  me  to  the  grave,*  said  he 
once,  *  the  last  shreds  of  the  monarchy.*  He  had  been  for 
some  months  in  correspondence  with  the  court,  and  had 
prouosed  a  plan  for  dissolving  the  Assembly  by  the  force 
and  will  of  the  nation  itself,  by  getting  up  addresses  from 
the  departmental  Fithotit  having  recourse  to  foreign  armies 
or  destroying  the  people*s  hope  of  freedom ;  for  a  new  as- 
semblv  was  to  be  convoked  forthwith,  which  would  have 
revisea  the  constitution.  Mirabeau  never  intended  to  re- 
store absolute  power :  he  (cnew  too  well  that  he  would  have 
destroyed  himself  by  such  a  measure  ;  but  all  his  ambition 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  hfe  was  centred  in  the  idea 
of  becoming  prime  minister  of  the  constitutional  monarchy 
of  France,  and  he  thought,  that  once  in  that  ofTicc,  he 
should  eclipse  every  minister  who  had  preceded  him,  and  i 
that  he  would  attract  within  the  sphere  of  his  patronage  all  ' 
men  of  distinguished  ahdities,  and  thus  form  a  halo  of 
talents  whose  brightness  should  dazzle  Europe.  (Dumont , 
Bouill£*s  Memoin.)  Cabanis,  then  a  young  physician, 
published  an  account  of  Mirabeau's  illness  and  a  copy  of 
nis  will.  He  died  encumbered  with  debts.  'Much  has 
been  said  of  the  venality  of  Mirabeau,'  savs  Dumont,  *  as 
if  his  talents  were  actually  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder  ; 
but  this  is  an  exaggeration.  It  may  be  admitted  that  ho 
was  not  over-scrupulous  in  money  matters,  but  he  was  too 

firoud  to  be  dishonest ;  and  he  would  have  thrown  through 
he  window  any  one  who  dared  to  make  to  him  a  humili- 
ating proposal.  At  one  time  he  received  a  pen^ion  from 
Monsieur  (afterwards  Louis  XV HI.),  imJ  subsequently. 


during  the  last  six  months  of  his  life,  one  from  the  k-rr 
but  be  considered  himself  as  an  agent  entnsstcd  with  lU  r 
affairs,  and  he  accepted  those  pensions,  not  to  be  gatmvvi 
by,  but  to  govern  and  direct  those  who  granted  the.9/ 

Mirabeau  was  a  brilliant  orator,  and  a  0u«at  tb»ugb  b  ( 
original  writer.  The  great  characterMtic  of  bis  K«o*b« 
consisted  in  his  political  sagacity,  his  antic tpaiioo  ufetcsa^ 
and  his  knowledge  of  mankind.  No  man  at  tb«  uiim,  u 
least  in  France,  saw  so  far  as  he  did  into  futon ty,  anJ  l.n 
(brehodings  of  impendine  calamities  were  attnbutod  t^^  d.r 
appointed  ambition.  But  while  he  pru^Dosticated  tb« 
downfal  of  the  monarchy,  ha  had  the  most  Itvd;  «atirip»' 
tion  of  the  future  destinies  of  his  country.  In  a  Vcttcr  to 
M^or  Mauvillon,  of  the  Prussian  service,  he  saiil  that  he  cub- 
siderod  France  as  able  to  resist  all  Europe ;  and  bis  com- 
spondence  contains  many  singular  passages  which  atww  ibe 
wide  range  of  his  political  views.  At  home  b«  delected  b}  h^ 
instinctive  penetration  the  feelings  of  the  priitcipal  iB«»b*n 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  often  embarraaaed  his  of^ 
nenta  b^  revealing  their  secret  nwtives,  and  laying  ftu 
that  whudi  they  were  most  anxious  to  oonoeal.  Tbc  mwwriij 
of  his  judgments  has  been  justified  by  suooeeding  avwox*. 
and  there  nas  not  been  a  man  of  anv  ''"»wq«wnf^  in  thit 
assembly  the  sum  of  whose  conduct  nas  not  corraspoodcd 
with  the  opinion  which  Mirabeau  had  formed  of  him.  J I  is 
death  gave  courage  to  all  the  ^tioua.  Robespiarrc.  P^- 
tbion,  and  others,  who  dwindled  into  insignificance  be^Kv 
him,  immediately  became  great  men,  when  no  longer  over- 
awed by  his  presence.  His  rleath  was  felt  as  a  public  caU- 
mity  by  the  nation  in  general ;  a  pubUc  exainmalion  v  m 
made  on  his  body  to  convince  the  people  that  there  was  o. 

S round  for  the  suspicion  of  poison :  his  funeral  was  ccs 
ucted  with  great  pomp;  all  the  theatres  were  cluMd,  t'u 
deputies,  tbc  ministers,  al!  the  public  authoriUca*  and  1 
number  of  other  persons,  forming  a  procession  uf  i»dCt 
than  two  miles  in  length,  followed  bis  remains  to  the  Pmt 
thcon,  where  thev  were  deposited  among  the  illustrniu*  dc^i 

Little  more  than  two  vears  after,  in  November,  17'-1 
the  body  of  Mirahoau  was  disinterred  by  a  decree  of  the  Cxtc- 
vention,  as  that  of  an  aristocrat;  and  the  ferocious  axi 
insane  Marat  succeeded  to  his  honours.  So  short  is  ti^ 
period  of  popularity  in  revolutions. 

Mirabeau  left  a  natural  son,  whom  he  adopted  bcfixr*  b» 
death,  and  who  has  published  memoirs  of  his  father,  lu  i 
vols.  6vo.,  London,  1835.  Besides  the  numerous  vu^i* 
and  pamphlets  of  Mirabeau  which  were  printed  in  hit  Ut- 
time,  several  collections  have  bei'n  pubUsbed  sum*  ha 
death : — *  (Election  complette  des  Travmux  de  Miiabna  i 
rAsserabl6e  Nationale/Pa^Ls  1791 ;  '(Euvres  Oniuirv*  #t 
'Choisies  de  Mirabeau,'  6  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1820. 

Mirabeau  was  tall,  thick-set,  and  naturally  robiMt,  b«t 
very  plain  in  his  features ;  and  yet,  when  he  cbuc.  La 
manner  was  extremely  fascinating.  His  largv  head  w*» 
shaded  by  a  vast  mass  of  dark  hair,  which  he  took  grtn 
pains  to  cultivate ;  and  he  used  to  say,  when  his  anLa^onm* 
were  troublesome,  that  he  would  shake  his  locks  at  thmu 
at  the  same  time  assuming  a  threatening  look,  which,  addrd 
to  his  deep  powerful  voice,  had  the  effect  of  cgoptftrly 
silencing  them. 

As  the  history  of  Mirabeau*s  political  liik  »  closely  cno- 
nected  with  that  of  the  States- General,  and  of  the  Na*jc«ial 
A«^serably,  which  grew  out  of  them,  and  which  elected  lUr 
French  revolution,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  gnre  anKom&t 
of  the  formation  of  that  assemb^. 

The  States  General  were  an  old  institution  of  tbe  Fcivl 
monarchy.  They  were  at  first  composed  of  the  dcpatjea  V 
the  two  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  wer«  con- 
voked by  the  king  to  consult  with  him  in  importajit  omi^ 
and  also  to  ftirnish  the  monarch  vnth  money  bv  gra^u 
styled  *  free  gifts.'  It  was  a  feudal  institution,  like  tbe  evit 
Spanish  Cortes  and  English  parliaments.  Aftcvvard^ 
deputies  of  the  chartered  towns  were  admitted  into  ttw 
assiirably,  and  these  ucre  called  the  Tliird  Estate  It  wou.i 
appear  that  the  third  estate,  or  c*ommons,  were  tint  vitx%- 
duced  into  the  stales-general  under  Philip  le  Bd  in  \>v% 
on  the  occasion  of  the  q^uarrcl  between  that  monacrh  aat 
pope  Boniface  VHI.,  about  half  a  century  later  than  U  J 
mtroductiun  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  into  the  parlta»«r: 
of  England. 

There  were  in  France  provincial  states  also,  consutinc  f 
the  three onlers,  in  Provence,  Britanny,  Bur^ndj.and  t>« 
other  great  fiefs  of  the  crown,  which  pD>viuc«  wvn  mec-%i^i~ 
ingly  di8tinguishe<l,  by  the  appellaiion  of  •Pa)a  d*£t%t^ 
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from  the  other  provinces  directly  sulyect  to  tlie  crown, 
which  were  called  '  Pays  d'Election.'  In  the  Pays  d'Elats 
the  states  of  each  province  were  asked  by  the  king  for  a 
certain  subsidy,  for  which  thev  voted  the  supply,  ana  repu- 
hited  the  assessment  of  it,  the  nobihtv  and  clergy  paymg 
according  to  the  value  of  the  lands  which  they  held,  and  this 
was  called  the  real  taille:  the  merchants,  artificers,  and 
tradespeople  were  assessed  according  to  their  wealth  and 
station,  which  was  called  the  personal  taille;  but  day- 
labourers  aad  other  poor  persons  were  not  liable  to  the  per- 
sonal  taille.  The  Pays  d^ectiou  were  taxed  at  will  by  the 
kins;  and  the  tax  called  personal  taille  was  assessed  upon 
all  uie  inhabitants  by  the '  elus,'  or  notables,  of  the  respective 
communes.  In  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects  the  countries 
which  had  states  had  a  decided  advantage  over  the  rest  It 
was  also  a  principle  or  tradition  of  the  monarchy  at  large 
that  DO  permanent  tax  could  be  levied  or  maintained 
throughout  the  kingdom  without  the  consent  of  the  states- 
general  of  all  France.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  fixed 
period  for  the  convoc-ation  of  the  states-general:  it  de- 
pended on  the  humour  and  necessities  of  the  reigning  king. 
But  when  they  met,  they  were  considered  as  representing 
the  nation,  and  as  being  above  all  courts  of  justice  and 
other  authorities,  and  equal  to  the  king  himseUT.  On  the 
kind's  letters  of  convocation  being  issued,  the  deputies  for 
each  order  were  elected  by  the  baillia^es,  or  districts,  from 
each  of  the  three  orders.  When  assembled,  each  order  had 
its  separate  chamber  or  hall  for  delibei*ating,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  constituted  the  vote  of  the  order.  The 
whole  assembly  therefore  may  be  considered  as  having  three 
votes,  and  it  may  be  easily  inferred  that  in  questions  on  which 
both  the  nobility  and  clergy  had  the  same  interest,  the  vote 
of  the  third  estate  was  of  no  avail.  But  there  were  other 
cases  in  which  the  other  two  orders  might  differ,  and  the 
vote  of  the  third  estate  would  prove  decisive.  When  the 
king  came  to  communicate  anything  to  the  states,  the  three 
orders  assembled  in  one  common  hall.  This  was  called  a 
royal  sitting,  and  after  the  king's  departure  each  order 
repaired  to  its  separate  hall.  It  is  recorded  however  that  on 
several  occasions,  and  particularly  at  Orleans,  in  1 569,  they 
agreed  to  deliberate  together  as  one  assembly,  and  chose 
one  president  for  the  whole. 

The  last  states-general  assembled  in  France  previous  to 
1789  were  convoked  under  Louis  XIII.|  then  just  of  age* 
in  1614.  They  asked  for  the  abolition  of  certain  taxes  and 
duties,  which  the  minister  promised,  but  did  not  keep  his 
word.  The  following  ministers,  Richelieu  and  Mazarin, 
and  Louis  XIV.  after  them,  were  little  disposed  in  favour 
of  national  representation  of  any  sort,  and  the  states- 

feneral   became  almost  forgotten.    The  disorder  of   the 
nances  and  the  refusal  of  the  privileged  orders  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  exchequer,  added  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  advice  of  the  minister 
Necker,  decided  Louis  XVI.  to  assemble  once  more  the 
states-general :  bui  the  difficulty  was  to  determine  the  mode 
of  election,  about  which  there  was  nothing  certain  or  uni- 
form tiLthe  records  of  former  states-general;  the  total  num- 
ber of  deputies,  as  well  as  the  respective  number  for  each 
deputation  or  province,  having  varied  greatly.    The  qualifi- 
cations of  the  electors  were  also  differently  stated.    In  1356 
the  states  consisted  of  800  deputies,  in  1576  of  326,  in  1588 
of  506,  and  in  1614  of  454.    Dauphiny  in  1576  returned  16 
deputies,  and  in  1614  only  11 ;  Languedoc  sent  14  at  the 
former  period,  and  29  at  the  latter ;  Guyenne  27,  and  after- 
wards 58.   Again,  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  deputies 
among  the  three  orders,  the  letters  of  convocation  men- 
tioned a  deouty  ftom  each  order  at  least  fot  each  bailliage, 
but  the  baillis  generally  sent  more,  especially  from  the  third 
estate,  probably  because  they  more  easily  found  in  this  estate 
men  who  would  take  the  trouble.    In  1614  the  states-gene- 
ral  consisted  of  104  deputations,  out  of  which  34  only  con- 
sisted of  an  equal  number  of  deputies  for  each  order,  24 
Iiad   as  many  deputies  of  the  third  estate  as  for  the  other 
two  orders,  and  in  others  the  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  commons  was  either  greater  or  smaller.    The  total 
number  of  deputies  were  140  for  the  clergy,  132  for  the 
ijobility,  and  192  for  the  third  estate.    In  1789  the  question 
&i'ose  as  to  giving  to  the  third  estate  in  all  tne  bailUages  a 
nutnber  of  deputies  equal  to  that  of  the  other  two,  in  order 
tliat  if  the  states  agreed  to  deliberate  in  common,  as  they 
bad  occasionally  done  before,  and  vote  by  heads,  the  thira 
tin  III!  might  have  a  fair  chance.  This,  whi^h  was  styled  the 
«iouble  repxesentation  of  the  third  estate,  was  granted  by 


Louis  XVl.  in  his  letters  of  convocation,  which  deoree4 
that  the  states  should  consist  of  at  least  1000  deputies,  of 
whom  each  bailliage  should  return  a  fraction  in  proportion 
to  its  population  and  the  taxes  which  it  paid  to  the  treasury. 
But  the  important  question  remained,  whether  the  three 
orders  should  deUberate  in  common  and  vote  by  heads, 
forming,  in  short,  one  house:  the  Commons  desired  it,  but 
the  other  two  orders  refused.  This  question  the  king  or 
his  ministers  did  not  decide,  and  that  was  the  rock  on  which 
the  monarchy  was  shipwrecked. 

When  at  last  the  Ci>mmons  obliged  the  other  two  orders 
tp  join  them  in  one  National  Assembly,  the  members  of  the 
whole  body  consisted  as  follows:— 46  archbishops  and 
bishops,  35  abbots  and  canons,  208  parochial  incumbents; 
1  prince  of  the  blood,  28  magistrates  of  the  superior  courts, 
and  241  gentibhommes  or  nobles;  in  all,  291  deputies  of 
the  clergy  and  270  of  the  nobility:  the  third  estate  was 
represented  by  80  inferior  maffistrates^  272  lawyers,  16 
physiciansy  2  clergymen,  11  of  the  nobility,  who,  like 
Mirabeau,  had  been  returned  by  the  Commons,  and  176 
merchants,  landholders,  and  Armors;  in  all,  557  members 
of  the  third  estate.  In  the  course  of  the  session  however 
several  members  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  emigrated. 

The  National  Assembly  continued  its  labours  for  several 
months  after  the  death  of  Mirabeau.  Having  completed 
the  new  constitution  which  it  undertook  to  make  for  France^ 
it  presented.it  to  the  king  for  his  sanction  in  September, 
1791.  The  king  accepted  the  constitution,  and  the  assem- 
bly dissolved  itself  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month.  Tba 
French  generally  designate  the  first  national  assembly  as 
'  rassembl6e  constituante,*  from  its  having  franaed  the  con- 
stitution for  the  kingdom.  That  constitution  lasted  about 
twelve  months,  aAer  which  the  republic  was  proclaimed. 

MIRACLES.  A  man  may  acquire  his  knowledge  of  any 
event  in  either  of  two  ways ;  by  his  own  observation,  or  by 
information  from  others.  The  knowledge  of  an  eVent  which 
a  man  obtains  from  his  own  observation  is  generally,  to  himi 
the  highest  degree  of  evidence  and  the  surest  ground  of 
belief;  but  not  therefore  the  surest  ground  of  a  true  opinion. 
The  knowledge  of  an  event  which  a  man  derives  by  infor- 
mation from  others  is  not,  to  him,  so  high  a  degree  of  evi- 
dence as  that  which  he  obtains  from  his  own  observation ; 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  not  so  sUre  a 
ground  of  a  true  opinion.  All  the  knowledge  which  a  man 
derives  from  his  own  observation  may  be  called  experience  ^ 
all  that  he  derives  from  the  observation  of  others  may,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  be  called  evidence ;  it  is  the  experience 
of  others  communicated  to  him,  either  orally  or  by  writing. 

Every  event  which  has  taken  place,  or  it  said  to  have 
taken  place,  may  be  the  subject  of  evidence.  A  man  who 
has  witnessed  an  event  himself  entertains  no  doubt  of  its 
reality,  unless  he  has  some  suspicion  that  a  fraud  was  prac- 
tised, or  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  event  of  which  he 
was  a  witness  was  not  such  an  event  as  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be.  An  eye  witness  therefore  of  an  event  has  nothing  to 
guard  against,  so  far  as  concerns  his  own  conviction,  but 
deception  by  others,  os  mistake  or  misapprehension  on  his 
own  part.  When  a  man  derives  his  knowledge  of  an  event 
from  the  information  of  others,  there  is,  in  addition  to  the 
causes  of  error  which  may  exist  where  he  is  an  eye-witness, 
the  further  cause  of  error  which  may  arise  froin  the  wit- 
ness whose  evidence  he  receives  being  interested  in  deceiv- 
ing him,  or  being,  from  whatever  cause,  disposed  to  deceive 
him.  There  is  no  supposable  event  which  may  not  be  the 
subject  of  evidence;  and  when  all  reason  for  supposing 
deception,  mistake,  or  intention  on  the  part  of  the  witness 
to  deceive,  is  removed,  there  is  no  event  which,  when  wit- 
nessed, does  not  thereby  acquire  some  degree  of  probability. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ascertaining  that  there  is 
neither  deception,  mistake,  nor  intention  to  deceive,  is  gene- 
rally the  main  matter  in  estimating  the  value  of  evidence ; 
but  the  estimating  the  value  of  the  evidence  in  any  given 
case  is  a  different  thine  from  determining  what  may  be  the 
subject  of  evidence,  which  is  the  matter  that  we  are  here 
considering^ 

Man  is  so  constituted,  that  any  event  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  is  at  once  placed  by  the  mind  either  among 
events  which  are  common  or  among  events  which  are  un- 
common. In  the  former  case,  before  any  evidence  is  furnished 
as  to  the  fact,  there  is  a  disposition  to  believe  that  it  is 
true;  and  even  the  soundest  iudge  of  human  events, 
though  he  will  believe  no  alleged  event  without  sufficient 
evidence,  readily  acquiesces  in  the  probabiUty  of  an  alleged 
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eTent  of  a  common  kind  being  a  true  event  In  the  case 
of  an  uncommon  event,  the  matter  is  different ;  most  per- 
sons are  indisposed  to  consider  it  probable  that  the  uncom- 
mon event  has  actually  taken  place,  and  many  persons  at 
once  assume  its  impossibility,  or  at  least  assume  that  it  has 
not  taken  place,  out  there  is  no  rational  ground  either  for 
admitting  the  truth  of  a  common  event  without  sufficient 
evidence,  or  for  refVisinfi^  assent  to  an  uncommon  event  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  evidence.  An  event  the  most  common  m 
the  course  of  human  life,  an  event  the  probability  and  possi- 
bility of  which  no  man  will  deny,  requires  as  much  evidence 
in  order  to  be  proved  as  any  event  the  most  uncommon  or 
anv  kind  of  thing  or  event  that  has  never  been  heard  of 
before.  In  both  cases,  the  testimony  of  one  eye-witness  at 
least  is  required ;  and  supposing  the  absence  of  mendacity 
in  the  witness  and  of  all  reason  for  supposing  him  to  be 
deceived,  the  uncommon  event  is  proved  as  much  as  the 
common  event.  How  much  and  what  will  be  necessary  in 
either  case  to  show  the  absence  of  mendacity  or  of  deception, 
is  a  question  that  concerns  the  estimation  of  the  value  pf 
the  evidence  in  any  given  case,  and  cannot  be  determined 
generally. 

Thus  it  appears  that  an  event  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
may  either  be  one  of  a  kind  that  is  consistent  with  a  per- 
son's experience,  or  it  maybe  inconsistent  with  it)  But 
the  evidence  in  support  of  an  event  of  either  description 
may  be  precisely  the  same  in  degree  and  kind ;  it  may  be 
the  evidence  of  persons  of  integrity  unimpcacbed,  of  judg- 
ment approved,  and  of  observation  and  acuteness  unques- 
tioned. 

In  the  two  cases  supposed,  the  evidence  is  precisely  the 
same:  the  only  difference  is  in  the  mental  state  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  addressed.  All  intention  or  disposition  to 
deceive,  on  the  part  of  (he  witnesses,  is  by  the  supposition 
out  of  the  way,  and  therefore  the  case  is  reduced  to  that 
of  the  receiver  of  the  evidence  being  an  eye-witness,  and  if 
he  believes  the  witnesses  to  have  as  much  penetration  and 
judgment  as  himself,  their  evidence  is  as  good  to  him  as 
his  own  experience  would  have  been ;  and  if  he  thinks  the 
witnesses  have  more  penetration  and  judgment  than  him- 
self,  it  is  better.  There  is  then  no  reason  why  a  man  should 
not,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  believe  an  event 
which  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  experience,  as  well  as 
one  that  is  consistent  with  it 

The  true  cause  of  all  the  dispute  about  the  reality  of 
events  called  miraculous  is  this :  the  estimation  of  the  evi- 
dence in  the  particular  instance,  or  instances,  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  question  of  evidence  generally.  As  a 
matter  of  evidence,  any  fact  may  be  alleged  as  the  fact  to 
be  proved,  and  the  possibility  of  a  proof  equal  in  value  to 
the  proof  derivable  from  a  man's  own  observation  cannot  be 
denied.  But  whether  any  alleged  fact  has  been  proved  or 
not,  is  quite  a  different  question.  It  is  not  here  said  that 
any  supposable  fact  or  event  can  be  proved,  but  it  is  said 
that  any  supposable  fact  or  event  may,  by  possibility,  be 
supported  by  evidence  as  strong  as  that  arising  ih>m  a  man 
being  an  eye-witness. 

The  assertion  that  any  alleged  event  is  inconsistent  with 
experience,  may  mean  either  the  experience  of  the  objector, 
or  the  evidence  (that  is,  the  experience)  of  others;  or  it 
may  mean  both.  Taken  in  its  widest  acceptation,  the  asser- 
tion cannot  be  properlv  made  of  any  fact  or  event  alleged  to 
have  taken  place ;  for  by  the  supposition,  the  event  is  consis- 
tent with  the  experience  of  the  person  who  bears  evidence 
to  it.  If  a  fiict  or  an  event  should  be  told  to  a  person,  of 
which  there  was  no  similar  event  on  roconl,  it  might  be  said 
that  experience  did  not  show  any  similar  event ;  but  though 
this  might  be  a  very  good  reason  for  examining  the  evidence 
moat  strictly,  it  is  no  reason  at  all  against  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  it  which  is  free  from  all  the  objections  above  enume- 
rated. 

But  it  mav  be  said,  what  does  this  lead  to?  It  leads 
to  this, — to  the  admission  that  any  alleged  f»ci  or  event  is  a 
possibility ;  and  it  leads  to  the  proper  examination  of  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  supported.  Suppose  the  event  to  be 
a  shower  of  stones  recorded  in  Livy.  The  investigation  is 
relieved  of  one  difficulty  by  the  fact  of  showers  of  stones 
being  attested  by  evidence  in  modem  times  much  more 
satisnctory  than  that  of  Livy.  A  man  may  therefore  com- 
mence such  inquiry  by  admitting  that  the  particular  cir- 
ounutance  recorded  by  Livy  may  have  taken  place ;  though, 
if  he  had  not  satisfkctory  evidence  of  such  a  kind  of  events 
haviug  taken  plaoe  before,  be  could  not  commence  his  in- 


quiry by  making  such  admission ;  for  the  admiaskm  tkaS 
such  an  event  might  have  taken  place  could  only  be  maAe 
when  the  event  was  proved  to  have  taken  place,  and  »wal4 
then  be  useless.  Further ;  prior  to  receiving  any  onAmmrm^ 
we  cannot  say  that  the  event  is  one  that  could  not  havt 
taken  place.  Whether  a  shower  of  stones,  a^  reoordod  hj 
Livy,  did  fall  or  not,  depends  for  proof  exactly  on  the  aame 
principles  as  other  events  reoordea  by  him. 

Now  many  of  the  facu  or  events  which  are  ealXed  mi- 
racles are  of  the  kind  which  may  he  considered  a«  unhke  aci; 
other  events  on  record ;  the  fact,  for  example,  of  Jcmm  rst»- 
ing  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  which  we  will  suppose,  for  th« 
present  purpose,  to  be  the  first  event  Of  the  kind  oo  reroffd. 
With  reference  to  an  event  of  this  kind,  Hume  remarks.  *  In 
order  to  increase  the  probability  against  the  leattnioay  </ 
witnesses,  let  us  suppose  that  the  hkct  whidi  tb«>  afirm. 
instead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is  really  miraruloua ;  and 
suppose  also  that  the  testimony,  considered  apart,  and  la 
itself,  amounts  to  an  entire  proof;  in  that  case,  tbcrt  u 
proof  against  proof,  of  which  tne  strongest  must  prvrmil,  bal 
still  ¥rith  a  diminution  of  its  force,  in  pniportiao  to  tbsi  of 
its  antagonist.*  The  opposing  proof  here  reCMTsd  te  » 
what  Hume  calls  experience,  a  word  which  he  baa  used  ia 
his  Essay  in  a  very  loose  sense.  From  what  baa  been 
said  in  this  article,  it  will  be  perceived  thai  tba  view 
which  the  writer  takes  of  evidence  is  altogether  diCctvot 
from  that  of  Hume.  If  the  '  testimony  oootidered  afact 
and  in  itself,  amounts  to  an  entire  proofs  the  thing  oc  event 
is  proved,  whether  it  be  one  kind  of  thing  or  anocber ;  aad 
this  conclusion  is  logically  contained  in  Hume's  words.  It  ■ 
however  clear  that  Hume  did  not  mean  to  say  that  vhtrk  kis 
words  do  mean ;  for  he  urges  against  this,  which  wuoU  be 
entire  proof  if  the  thing  were  not  miraculous,  the  ol^jcction 
that  it  is  miraculous ;  and  this  is  the  whole  of  the  matter 
that  his  Essay  in  effect  contains,  which,  as  it  has  been  ««U 
remarked,  'confounds  the  principleof  belief  with  the  rabyccs- 
matter  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.*  (Starkie,  On  Endrmee^ 
i.,  p.  473,  note.)*  This  is  the  case  in  the  first  part  of  Hniw;*» 
'Essay  on  Miracles;'  the  second  pkrt  merely  pi 
show  that  no  miraculous  events  have  ever  been  < 
on  so  full  evidence  as  may  amount  to  entire  prooC. 

Every  person  understands  what  is  meant  by  tbe  lawa  of 
nature.  The  material  world  and  the  world  of  thou^ln  ace 
subjected  to  certain  general  laws,  or,  to  speak  more  aooa» 
rately,  the  phenomena  succeed  one  anotl^r  in  a  oertsa 
order,  which,  as  far  as  evidence  extends  backward,  baa  bea 
generally  unaltered.  We  say,  generallv,  for  devlatiODs  ftsm 
this  order  are  alleged  to  have  occurred  at  various  times  aad 
in  various  places.  Now  deviations  from  thoae  lawv  aia  sap- 
posed  to  present,  and  indeed  do  present,  events  which  statlP 
tbe  belief  of  many  persons,  and  which  are  rcgardi«by 
others  as  totally  untrue.  Some  have  gone  so  fbr  as  to  say 
that  such  events  are  impossible ;  thereby  destroying  tbe  t^iy 
ground  of  all  evidence,  for  we  can  never  determine  UJbte 
hand  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  matter  oflbred  to  be 

E roved ;  unless  indeed  the  thing  asserted  and  propoaed  to 
e  proved  should  be  a  general  proposition,  and  amaa  sfapoM 
be  able  by  his  own  experience  to  contradict  it  m  ooe  or 
more  particular  instances:  in  such. case,  a  man  mi|^  ba- 
forehand  deny  the  thing  proposed  to  be  proved.  ThU  ta  ta 
fact  Tillotson  s  argument  against  the  r^  prewooe,  wbark 
Hume  '  flattered  himseir  was  of  '  a  like  nature*  vil^  the 
argument  that  he  '  had  diacovered.* 

Hume*s  definition  of  a  miracle,  at  least  the  first  part  «r 
it,  appears  unobjectionable :  it  is  defined  by  htm  to  ba  *  a 
transgression  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a  particular  rolitioB  uf 
the  Deity,  or  by  the  interposition  of  some  in  visible  agaac* 

The  true  notion  of  a  miraculous  event  then  is  an  avcac 
that  was  inconsistent  with  the  course  of  nature,  as  kaova 
at  the  time  when  the  event  is  alleged  to  have  takao  piaoe. 
and  would  be  inconsistent  with  it  if  it  were  to  take  plirw 
now;  and  fbrther,  it  must  be  such  an  event  as  by  tW  aa^ 
position  is  inconsistent  with  and  cannot  take  plaoa  b^  vutut 
of  the  laws  of  nature  as  established.  If  it  is  an  crenS  tlbai 
happens  by  virtue  of  what  is  c^led  a  law  of  mture,  kn 
or  unknown,  it  is  not  a  mirade  as  the  tenn  ia 
understood. 

If  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  was  an 
which  took  place  by  virtue  of  a  pre-establi»hed  law  or  < 
of  events,  in  which  this  one  event,  lo  us  an  apparent  i 
tion,  was  in  fact  a  necessary  oonseauenee  of  thts  ] 
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blished  law  or  course  of  etents,  tueh  event  is  not  a  miracle, 
nor  such  an  event  as  is  generally  understood  by  the  word 
miracle.  Those  then  who  would  bring  miracles  within 
what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  mistake  the  question. 
If  the  event  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  and 
all  the  attendant  circumstances,  took  place  in  the  course  of 
things,  agreeably  to  a  general  law  unknown  to  us,  such  an 
event  is  as  much  an  event  consistent  with  what  are  called 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  the  event  of  any  man*s  death  ;  but 
in  that  case,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  event  which  tlie '  New 
Testament*  presents  to  us.  Whether  however  it  is  the  one 
kind  of  event  or  the  other,  matters  not  as  to  the  evidence 
of  it,  which  is  in  no  way  concerned  about  the  kind  or 
quaUty  of  the  event.  * 

To  take  then  the  case  of  a  man  being  raised  from  the 
dead ;  can  the  evidence  of  such  a  fact  amount  to  proof?  It 
can  amount  to  proof  as  strong  as  that  which  a  man  would 
derive  from  bemg  an  eye-witness  of  such  an  event,  and 
having  every  opportunity  of  examining  it.  Whether,  in  a 
given  instance,  the  proof  is  so  strong  as  this,  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  weighing  the  evidence,  which  is  quite  a  different 
matter  from  tne  possibiUt^  of  such  an  event  being  proved, 
which  is  all  that  is  here  msinted  on.  Whether  uie  proof, 
when  made  as  strong  as  we  have  supposed,  will  convince  a 
man,  is  no  longer  a  matter  that  in  any  way  belongs  to  the 
general  question  of  evidence.  The  judgment  that  a  man 
will  form  on  the  report  of  others  must  be  left  to  himself.  As 
a  man  must  always  decide  for  himself  whether  he  wUl  trust 
hia  own  senses,  so  he  must  also  decide  whether  he  can  be- 
lieve that  which  a  credible  witness  says  that  he  has  seen. 

There  is  still  another  view  of  the  kind  of  events  called 
miraculous,  which  is  taken  by  Brown,  who  thinks  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  the  better  of  Hume's  sceptical  argument,  if 
we  admit  his  definition  of  a  miracle.  Brown  affirms  that  a 
miracle  is  not  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature,  but  a  new  con- 
sequent from  a  new  antecedent,  the  new  antecedent  being 
the  will  of  the  deity.  '  A  miracle,'  he  savs,  *  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nature.'  '  In  a  miracle  it  is  the  divine 
win  that,  preceding  it  immediately,  is  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
traordinarv  effect  which  wo  term  miraculous,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  new  consequent  of  the  new  antecedent,  the 
course  of  nature  is  as  little  violated  by  it  as  it  was  violated 
by  the  electrician  who  for  the  first  time  drew  lightning  from 
the  clouds.'  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  as  Hume's  de- 
finition  of  a  miracle  admits  the  existence  of  the  deity,  that 
which  he  calls  a  transgression  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a  parti- 
cular volition  of  the  deity  can  be  nothing  more  than  a 
variation  by  the  will  of  the  deity  in  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture as  known  to  man  by  his  own  experience  and  the  evi- 
dence of  others.  Hume's  definition  then  of  a  miracle  does 
not  differ  from  Brown's  account  of  the  matter,  except  that 
Brown,  while  he  calls  the  thing  a  miracle,  denies  that  it  is 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature ;  and  also  includes  among 
miracles  those  events  which,  whether  called  miracles  or 
not,  are  not  the  same  kind  of  events  which  Hume  and  theo- 
logians in  general  call  by  the  name  of  miracles.  Now  inas- 
much as  a  law  of  nature  cannot,  consistently  with  Hume^s 
definition,  be  anything  except  a  certain  order  in  the  pheno- 
mena which  the  deity  has  permitted  and  permits  to  take 
place,  and  which  by  the  terms  of  the  definition  he  can  vary 
as  and  when  he  pleases^ — in  this  sense,'and  with  reference  to 
the  deity,  no  event  can  be  said  to  be  a  violation  or  trans- 
gression of  a  law  of  nature,  such  terms  being  totally  inap- 
plicable to  the  will  of  the  deity.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
sequence  of  phenomena  as  known  to  man  is  generally  un- 
Taried  and  regular,  any  interruption  or  transgression  of 
snch  sequence  may,  with  reference  tinman,  be  called  a  vio- 
lation or  transgression  of  a  law  of  nature,  with  perfect  con- 
sistency of  language ;  and  by  such  violation  or  transgres- 
sion nothing  else  can  be  intended  by  those  who  can  think 
with  precision,  than  something  which  is  contradictory  to  the 
course  of  nature  as  known  to  man,  and  not  somethinff,  as 
electricity  for  instance,  of  which  man,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
proper  experiments  being  instituted,  merely  had  no  know- 
tedge,  and  which,  upon  further  examination,  turns  out  to 
be  perlbctly  consistent  with  all  man's  previous  and  all  his 
subsequently  acquired  knowledge  of  phenomena.  Af^er 
all.  it  is  rather  strange  that  Brown  should  not  have  per- 
<^ved  that  neither  Hume's  definition  of  a  miracle,  nor  his 
own  account  of '  the  extraordinary  effect  which  we  call  mira- 
culous,' can  vary  the  event  itself,  which,  by  whatever  name 
iC  is  called,  remains  the  same  event,  simply  considered  as 
mn  avent,  and  is  to  bo  proved  by  prooiioly  the  lamo  ovidenoo. 


Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  both  in 
connection  with  the  general  principles  of  evidence,  and  by 
way  of  reply  to  Hume's  Essay.  Though  a  great  deal  of 
it  is  of  little  value,  it  may  be  worth  referring  to  by  those 
who  are  desirous  of  forming  clear  notions  on  the  subject  of 
evidence. 

(Rutherford,  Discourse  on  Miradei,  Svo.,  1751 ;  Credt- 
bility  qf  Miracles  drfended^  8vo.,  1751 ;  Adams,  Answer  to 
Hume  on  Miracles,  8vo.,  1754;  Campbell,  Dissertation  on 
Miracles,  in  Answer  to  Hume,  8vo.,  1762 ;  Bishop  Douglas, 
Criterion,  ^c,  Svo.,  4th  ed.,  1832;  Locke*s  Posthumous 
Works,  'Discourse  of  Miracles;'  Bishop  Conybeare,  On  the 
Nature^  Possibility,  and  Certainty  of  Miracles,  Svo.,  1722; 
Chubb,  '  Discourse  on  Miracles,'  in  his  Miscellaneous 
Works;  Lardner's  Credibility;  Middleton,  Free  Enquiry; 
FaXey^s  Evidences  qf  Christianity  ;  Price,  On  the  Nature  qf 
Miracles  ;  Woolston,  Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  qfOur 
Saviour,  ^,  Svo.,  1 730 ;  Ray,  Chrisfs  Miracles  vindicated, 
Svo.,  1731;  Bentham,  Rationale  qf  Judicial  Evidence; 
Brown's  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  qf  Cause  and  Effect.) 

The  above-mentioned  works  will  furnish  references  to 
others. 

MIRAGE.  This  word,  which  is  French,  has  been  re- 
ceived into  our  language.  It  is  the  name  given  to  a  phe- 
nomenon of  unusual  refraction,  for  which  we  have  no  spe- 
cific appellative  unless  it  be  the  sea  term  looming.  As  a 
general  definition,  we  may  say  the  mirage  is  an  optical 
illusion  occasioned  by  the  refraction  of  lignt  through  con- 
tiguous masses  of  air  of  different  density,  such  refraction 
not  unfrequently  producing  the  same  sensible  effect  as 
direct  reflection. 

The  illusions  of  the  mirage  differ  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  they  may  all  be  arranged  under  one  or  other  of 
the  three  following  classes — verticxil  reflection,  horizontal 
or  lateral  reflection,  and  suspension. 

In  the  vertical  reflection  tne  mirage  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sheet  of  water  in  which  objects  are  reflected,  and 
of  course  reversed  as  they  would  be  in  a  lake.  It  is  this 
kind  which  is  observed  in  Egypt,  and  which  so  cruellv  tan- 
talised the  parched  throats  of  the  French  soldiere  during 
the  campai^  of  Napoleon  in  that  country.  The  effect  of 
this  mirage  is  thus  described  by  Monge,  one  of  the  savans 
who  accompanied  the  army.  The  sou  of  lower  Egypt  is  a 
vast  plain  perfectly  horizontal;  its  uniformity  is  interrupted 
only  bv  a  few  eminences  on  which,  in  order  to  secure  them 
ftoxa  tne  inundations  of  the  Nile,  the  villages  are  built  In 
the  morning  and  evening  the  aspect  of  the  country  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  all  objects  appearing  in  then:  natural 
positions  and  at  their  proper  distances ;  but  after  the  soil 
has  become  heated  by  the  presence  of  the  sun,  the  pro8])ect 
seems  bounded  by  a  general  inundation.  The  villages 
beyond  appear  as  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  great  lake. 
Under  each  village  its  inverted  image  is  seen  as  it  would  be 
if  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  water.  On  ap- 
proaching however,  the  deceptive  inundation  recedes,  and 
the  reflected  image  vanishes,  to  be  succeeded  by  another  as 
some  more  distant  object  comes  in  sight 

This  kind  of  mirage  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt;  it  is  kfiown 
in  Persia  also,  where  it  is  called  Serah  or  Sirab  (mira- 
culous water)  ;  and  it  is  seen  by  those  who  cross  the  western 
deserts  of  India,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tchitt- 
ram  (picture).  Neither  is  it  exclusively  confined  to  inland 
countries  nor  low  plains.  Biot  has  observed  it  over  the 
sandy  beach  of  Dunkirk,  and  it  is  not  unfirequent  along 
the  coast  of  the  department  of  Calvados.  The  vnritor  of 
this  article  has  seen  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Captain 
Maundy  states,  that  he  observed  an  effect  of  the  mirage  at 
the  Shallout  Pass  in  India,  « A  deep  precipitous  valley 
below  us,'  says  he, '  at  the  bottom  of  which  I  had  seen  one 
or  two  miserable  villages  in  the  morning,  bore  in  the  even- 
ing a  complete  resemblance  to  a  beautiful  lake.  The 
vapour,  which  played  the  part  of  water,  ascending  nearly 
half- way  up  the  sides  of  the  vale,  and  on  iU  bright  surfaco 
trees  and  rocks  being  distinctly  reflected.' 

In  the  horizontal  or  lateral  reflections  the  mirage  presents 
the  reflected  image  sideways.  Thus,  on  the  1 7ttr  of  Sep- 
tember, 1818,  Messra.  J  urine  and  Soret  observed  a  lateral 
mirage  on  the  lake  of  Gieneva.  A  bark,  about  4000  toises 
distant,  was  seen  approaching  Geneva  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  lake,  and  at  the  same  moment  there  was  seen  above  the 
water  an  image  of  the  sails,  which,  in  place  of  following  the 
direction  of  the  bark«  receded  from  it,  and  seemed  to  ap- 
proach Geneva  by  the  right  bank  of  the  lake,  the  ifflag« 
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tailing  fVom  east  to  west,  while  the  hark  was  sailing  Trom 
north  to  south.  This  lateral  mirage  is  known  to  the  inha- 
hitants  of  Merou,  who  call  it  Si-koie  (costlo  of  the  cold 
season) ;  and  hy  such  as  live  in  the  plains  watered  by  the 
Chumbul  and  the  Jumna,  where  it  is  termed  Disscuer 
(prognostic). 

Colonel  Todd  mentions  having  witnessed  this  kind  of 
mirajfo  at  Jaypoor,  Rottah,  and  Ilissar.  He  dettcribes  it  as 
a  high  dark  wall  bounding  the  plain»  which,  as  soon  as  the 
sun*s  rays  break  in  upon  it,  presents  various  fantastic  forms 
of  ruins,  such  as,  we  may  imagine  from  his  description,  ma? 
be  not  unaptly  figured  by  the  natural  designs  in  what  U 
culled  Florentine  marble.  Its  force  of  refraction  is  such, 
says  the  Colonel,  that  it  presented  to  my  view  the  fbrt  and 
bastions  of  Agarroa,  distaiU  thirteen  miles.  The  tiatives  of 
Hijsar  call  it  Hcrtchendraja  ka  pouri  (the  city  of  the  raiah 
Hcrtchend),  a  celebrated  prince  of  the  brazen  age  of  llm- 
dustan. 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Vince,  on  the  6th  August,  1806,  at  7 
P.M.,  saw  the  whole  of  Dover  Castle  brought  over  and  placed 
on  the  Ramsgate  side  of  a  hill  situated  between  the  two 
places  and  he  adds,  the  image  was  so  strong,  that  the  hill 
Itself  could  not  be  seen  through  it.  The  French  coast  is 
sometimes  broueht  almost  in  contact  with  our  ouii  by  the 
illusion  of  the  lateral  mirage.  Thus,  on  the  26th  July, 
1 798,  at  Hastings,  at  5  p.m.,  Mr.  Latham  saw  the  French 
coast,  which  is  about  40  or  50  miles  distant,  as  distinctly 
as  through  the  best  glasses.  The  sailors  and  fishermen 
could  not  at  first  be  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  the  ap- 
pearance; but  as  the  clifis  gradually  appeared  more  ele- 
vated, they  were  so  convinc^,  that  they  pointed  out  and 
named  to  Mr.  Latham  the  difiereut  places  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  visit,  such  as  the  bay,  the  windmill  at 
Boulogne,  St.  Valery  and  other  places  pn  the  coast  of 
Picardy.  All  these  places  appeared  to  them  as  though 
they  were  sailing  at  a  small  distance  into  the  harbour. 
From  the  eastern  cliff  Mr.  Latham  saw  at  once  Dunge- 
ness,  Dover  Cliffs,  and  the  French  coast  all  the  way  from 
Calais,  Boulogne,  on  to  St.  Valery  and,  as  some  of  the 
fishermen  affirmed,  as  ikr  as  Dieppe.  The  day  was  ex- 
tremely hot,  without  a  breath  of  wmd,  and  objects  at  Some 
distance  appeared  greatly  magnified. 

In  particular  situations  both  the  vertical  and  lateral  mi- 
rage may  be  observed  together.  Thus  the  late  Mr.  Black- 
adder  has  described  some  phenomena  of  both  vertical  and 
lateral  mirage,  as  seen  at  King  George*s  Bastion,  JLeith, 
which  are  very  instructive.  Tne  extensive  bulwark,  of 
which  this  bastion  forms  the  central  part,  is  formed  of  huge 
blocks  of  hewn  sandstone,  and  from  this  to  the  eastern  end 
the  phenomena  are  best  seen.  To  the  east  of  the  tower  the 
bulwark  is  extended  in  a  straight  Une  to  the  distance  of  500 
feet  It  is  eight  feet  high  towards  the  land,  with  a  foot- 
way about  two  feet  broad  and  three  feet  f^om  the  ground. 
The  parapet  is  three  feet  wide  at  top,  and  is  slightly  mclined 
towards  the  sea. 

When  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  top  of  the  parapet 
resembles  a  mirror,  or  rather  a  sheet  of  ice ;  and  if  m  this 
state  another  person  stands  on  it  also,  but  at  some  distance, 
with  his  face  turned  towards  the  sea,  his  image  will  appear 
opposite  to  him,  giving  the  appearance  of  two  persons  talking 
to  or  saluting  each  other.  If  again,  when  standing  on  the 
foot-way  and  looking  in  a  direction  fVom  the  tower,  another 
person  crosses  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bulwark, 
passing  through  the  water-gate  either  to  or  from  the  sea, 
there  it  produced  the  appearance  of  two  persons  moving  in 
opposite  directions,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  a 
lateral  mirage :  first,  one  is  seen  moving  past,  and  then  the 
oUier  in  an  opposite  direction,  with  some  interval  between 
them.  In  looking  over  the  parapet,  distant  objects  are  seen 
variously  modified,  the  mountains  in  Fife  being  converted 
into  immense  bridges ;  and  on  going  to  the  eastward  extre- 
mity of  the  bulwark  and  directing  the  eye  towards  the 
tower,  the  latter  appears  curiously  modified,  part  of  it  being, 
M  it  were,  cut  off  and  brought  down,  so  as  to  form  another 
small  and  elegant  tower  in  the  form  of  certain  sepulchral 
monuments.  At  other  times  it  bears  an  exact  resemblance 
to  an  antient  altar,  the  fire  of  which  seems  to  burn  with 
great  intensity. 

The  ohenomenon  called  suspension,  which  is  the  third 
kind  of  mirage,  and  is  that  to  which  the  term  looming  is 
most  strictly  applied,  is  the  picturing  of  an  object  immedi- 
ately over  it  in  the  air,  frequently  without  reversion  of  the 
imago.    Somctiiacs  the  objects  are  merely  raised  aboto  the 


height  at  which,  under  ordinary  cin^msfAiieeii,  they  ^cmli 
appear.  Thus  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  mentioDt  a  pbtnoiDeooa  ^4 
suspension  or  looming  in  the  plains  near  Bagdad,  *  A  littk 
before  morning.'  says  he, '  I  observed  an  ektated  strMiA  U 
water,  which,  from  its  situation^  must  be  Um  Tigna.  Ito 
surface  was  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  mooo,  but  Om 
longer  I  kept  my  eye  fixed  on  this  noble  river  of  many  m- 
terests,  the  more  m^  surprise  became  excited  at  the  extra- 
ordinary height  of  Its  waters  above  the  level  of  the  desert, 
till  at  length  I  began  to  suspect  that  some  optical  iUusauu 
from  refraction  was  assisting  the  apparent  eleratioa  of  th<? 
stream;  but  1  had  not  conceived  tne  extent  of  tlht  decep- 
tion, for  as  the  dawn  advanced  the  phantom  river  totaliV 
sunk  from  my  sight.*  The  phenomenon  of  the  kMNninf  is 
most  generally  observed  at  sea  or  near  the  abore.  At 
Reggio  the  celebrated  Fata  Morgana  is  visible,  which  fur 
many  centuries  astonished  the  vulgar  and  perplexed  philu- 
sophers.  A  spectator  on  an  eminence  in  the  city,  with  ht» 
back  to  the  sun  and  his  face  to  the  sea,  and  when  Ciie  soa 
shines  from  that  point  whence  its  incident  rays  £jnD  «a 
angle  of  about  45^  on  the  sea,  sees  upon  the  water  iranber- 
less  scries  of  pilasters,  arches,  castles  well  defined*  rrfolar 
columns,  lofty  towers,  superb  palaces  with  baiooniee  and 
windows,  villages  and  trees,  plains  with  bcsds  and  flocks^ 
armies  of  men  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  all  passing  raptdiy 
ill  succession  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  These  tame  ob^ecU 
are,  in  particular  states  of  tne  atmosphere,  seen  in  the  air, 
though  less  vividly ;  and  when  the  air  is  hazy  and  dewy. 
they  are  seen  vividly  coloured  or  fringed  with  all  tbe  pr» 
matic  tints.  The  image  raised  by  suspension  u  sotnetiBcf 
reversed :  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  ts  perha^ 
that  mentioned  by  Captain  Scoresby,  who,  in  I  %2i,  reeoj- 
nised  his  father's  ship,  the  Fame,  by  its  inverted  image  a 
the  aur,  although  the  ship  itself  was  below  the  borooo,  and 
thirty  miles  om 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  lerti- 
cal  mirage  is  combined  with  that  of  suspension,  ao  aa  to 
show  in  the  air  both  a  direct  and  an  in>ertod  image  of  tbe 
object,  the  latter  being  undermost. 

Now  all  these  phenomena  aud  their  various  modiilcationf 
depend  on  the  different  density  of  the  lower  strau  of  the 
air,  and  as  this  difference  of  density  tnay  be  occaakmcd  boCi 
by  heat  and  moisture,  and  as  heat  may  be  reverbenieJ 
from  the  mountain's  side  as  well  as  from  the  bori<u«til 
surface  of  the  plains,  from  the  sea  iLS  horn  the  land ;  ted 
further,  as  contiguous  columns  of  air,  as  wdl  at  horuoAul 
strata,  may  be  of  different  densities,  it  is  easy  to  eooectta 
why  the  mirage  may  be  seen  in  very  diffbrent  sitnataoM^  m 
also  why  it  presents  such  varied  appearaneea.  It  wiO  altu 
be  evident  that  any  cause  which  re-estabUahea  tbe  eqvJi- 
brium  of  density  in  the  different  portions  of  the  air  KMt 
cause  the  illusions  of  the  mirage  to  vanish. 

Supposing  the  nature  of  refraction  to  be  ondentood,  tW 
explanation  of  tlie  way  iti  which  difference  of  density  in  dif- 
ferent strata  of  the  air  occasions  the  miraige  "^  — ' 
simple. 


Let  A  represent  an  object  on  a  hill ;  abedLm  strmtvm  el 
air  heated  by  the  reverberation  ftom  the  toil  beneaih,  ••  m 
to  have  a  less  density  than  that  of  the  air  above.  Now  if  aa 
observer's  eye  be  at  B,  he  will  see  the  object  by  direct  vian 
in  its  proper  place,  and  also  a  reversed  image  of  the  eaaee 
just  below  it  at  B,  because  the  raya  ooming  fhim  it  eUiqacN 
towards  the  ground  are  refhietcNi  fVom  tneir  direct  oom 
on  entering  the  less  dense  inforior  stratam  of  air,  smA, 
taking  at  first  a  direction  inclining  to  the  hovisMiial  mm 
afterwards  bent  up  so  as  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  Aeeiear  at 
B  who  thus  sees  the  indirect  image  in  tbe  dkeetsMi  Bk.  «e 
exactly  as  it  would  appear  if  reflected ;  and  nnreovar  aa 
the  rays  from  that  part  of  tbe  heavens  whieh  fann  tbe  back- 
ground to  the  object  are  refracted  in  the  saiae  manner,  um 
sky  is  reversed  as  well  as  the  object,  and  preeeota  the  a^ 
pearance  of  a  sheet  of  water. 

If  the  lower  stratum  of  air  be  denser  than  iba 
above,  and  the  objoct  be  se«a  by  direct  Tisien  I 
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(leoser  stratum,  tben  ibe  curve  or  trajectqry,  instead  of 
bemg<« convex  towards  the  earth,  will  be  concave,  and  the 
reversed  image  will  be  neen  as  if  suspended  in  the  air 
above. 

Double  images,  and  such  are  not  un frequent,  are  ex- 
plain04  W  this  way.    I«t  S  P  be  a  ship  iu  the  horizon,  seen 


at  H  by  means  of  rays  S  E,  PE,  passing  in  straight  lines 
through  a  tract  of  air  of  uniform  density  lying  between  the 
ship  and  the  eye.  If  the  air  is  more  rare  at  c  than  at  cl, 
which  it  may  be  irom  the  coldness  of  the  sea  below  (^  jts 
refractive  power  will  be  less  at  c  than  at  a.  In  this  case, 
my^Sd,  Pc,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  never 
could  have  reached  the  eye  at  E,  will  be  bent  into  curve 
linos  Pc,  Sd;  and  if  the  variation  of  density  is  such  that 
the  uppermost  of  tliese  rays  Sd  crosses  the  other  at  any 
point  Xj  then  S  d  will  be  undermost,  and  will  enter  the  eye 
E  as  if  it  came  from  the  lower  end  of  the  object.  If  E  p, 
K  *,  are  taneents  to  these  curves  or  rays,  at  the  point  where 
ihey  enter  the  eye,  the  part  S  of  the  ship  will  be  seen  in 
the  direction  E«,  and  the  part  P  in  the  direction  'Ep;  that 
is,  the  image  S  P  will  be  inverted.  In  like  manner  other 
rays  S  «,  P  m,  may  be  bent  into  curves  S  n  E,  PmE,  which 
da  not  cross  one  another,  so  that  the  tangent  E^to  the 
curve  or  ray  S  n  will  still  be  uppermost,  and  the  tangent  Ep' 
undermost.  Hence  the  observer  at  E  will  see  an  erect  image 
of  the  Hhip  9%  9'f/  above  the  inverted  image  sp.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  state  of  the  air  may  be  such  as  to  exhibit 
only  one  of  these  images,  and  thus  these  appearances  may 
be  aii  Fecn  when  the  real  ship  is  beneath  the  horizon.  It  is 
also  evident,  that  if  these  different  densities  affect  vertical 
columns  of  air  instead  of  horizontal  strata,  the  same  pheno- 
mena may  be  produced  laterally. 

All  the  phenomena  known  by  the  names  of  the  enchanted 
isiand,  Cahe  Fly-away,  ihejlying  Dutchman,  &c.,  are  effects 
and  modifications  of  the  mirage. 

These  unusual  refractions  were  known  to  the  antients,  and 
are  well  described  by  them,  though  they  seem  not  to  have 
understood  the  rationale  of  the  phenomena.  Quint ius 
Curtius  (vii.  5),  speaking  of  the  desert  of  Sogdiana,  says, 
•  for  the  space  of  400  stadcs  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water ; 
tlie  violence  of  the  sun's  rays  in  summer  kindles  such  an 
intense  heat  in  the  sand,  that  everything  is  burnt  up;  there 
also  arises  such  a  quantity  of  exhalations  from  the  over- 
heated earth,  that  day-light  disappears  and  the  plains  offer 
the  appearance  of  a  deep  and  extensive  sea." 

M  IK  AN  DA.  Seventeen  places  of  this  name  are  men- 
tioned in  Minano's  *  Diccio.  Geograf.  de  la  Peninsula.'  The 
following  are  worth  notice : — 

In  Portugal : — Miranda  do  Corvo,  4J  leagues  south-east 
from  Cotmbra,  is  situated  ou  the  I>ue9a,  over  which  there  are 
two  bridges.  It  contains  3881  inhabitants,  or  6298,  if  we  in- 
clude two  parishes  that  are  without  the  boundaries  of  the  town. 

Miranda  do  Douro  (perhaps  the  Roman  Contia  or 
Sepontia  Par&mica)  is  the  capital  of  a  dictrict  of  the  same 
natxie  in  the  north-east  part  of  Tras-os-Montes,  a  province 
composed  of  three  other  similar  divisions,  the  comarcas  of 
Bra^anza,  Torre  de  Moncorvo,  and  Villa  Real.  It  is  divided 
from  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Zamora  and  Salamanca  by 
the  Douro,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  river  this  city  stands. 
It  wa^  destroyed  by  the  barbarians  and  rebuilt  by  Alfonso 
I.  in  11 36.  The  population  of  the  city  is  7000,  and  of  the 
coinarca  31,700.    It  is  in  41*  22'  N.  lat.  and  6**  lO'  W.  long. 

In  Spain :— Miranda  de  Arga,  situated  on  the  lef^  bank 
cf  the  river  Area,  5^  leagues  south  of  Pamplona,  lyid  2^  west 
of  Olite  and  of  Tafalla.    The  population  is  1G43.    At  this 


place  (not  at  Miranda  de  Ebro)  was  bom  Sancbo  Carranzo, 
the  master  of  Gines  de  Sepulveda,  and  the  author  of  a  well 
known  Latin  discourse  delivered  before  Leo  X.,  printed 
at  Alcaic  in  1523.  It  is  also  the  birth-place  of  Barttio- 
lomew  Carranza  (a  nephew,  not  a  brother,  of  the  former), 
one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  council  of  Trent.  The  second 
dignity  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  Spanish  primacy, 
together  with  his  eminent  talents  and  virtues,  which  were 
duly  esteemed  by  Charles  V.  and  the  pope,  could  not  save 
tiiis  ornament  of  the  church  from  the  Inquisition,  which, 
after  keeping  him  prisoner  in  Spain  and  at  Rome,  wrung 
an  alyuralioii  from  this  old  man  in  his  seventy-seconc)  year, 
find  conflned  him  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  his  order. 
La  Minerva,  where  he  soon  died. 

Miranda  de  Ebro  (Miroeca,  Miranda  Iberica,  Peobriga)  is 
intersected  by  the  Ebro,  the  two  principal  parishes  being  on 
the  right  apd  a  third  on  the  left  bank.  It  is  1 4  leagues  south 
of  Bilboa,  and  64  north  of  Madrid.  This  town  is  beautifully 
and  conveniently  situated  on  the  chief  north  road  of  Spain, 
and  within  the  frontier  of  Old  CastOe.  Travellers  who  come 
from  the  free  Basj^ue  Provinces  are  examined  here,  and 
th^ir  goods  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties.  Pere  also 
begins  the  fine  road  which  extends  to  Guipuzcoa,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  was  defrayed  by  the  province  of  Alava.  This 
town  has  a  strong  bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  river,  and  a 
fine  square,  with  fountains.  The  surrounding  country  is 
very  picturesque  and  fertile.  It  abounds  in  secondary  lime- 
stone. The  population  is  2390.  It  is  not  this,  but  another 
Miranda  de  puero  (Douro,  in  Portuguese),  3  leagues  from 
Soria,  which  gave  birth  to  the  cardinal  Iiiigo  Lopez  de 
Mcndoza  y  Zuniga,  archbishop  of  Burgos,  ambassador  to 
England  and  Naples,  and  the  biograplier  of  the  abwe- 
menlioned  Sancho  Carranza.  There  is  also  a  Miranda  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Sannio,  one  league 
and  a  half  north-east  of  Isernia. 

MIRANDA,  SA  DE,  one  of  the  earliest  poets  of  Por- 
tugal, and  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Portuguese  lilem- 
ture,  was  born  at  Coimbra  about  tho  year  1495.  He  was  of 
a  noble  family,  and  being  intended  by  his  father  for  the 
legal  profession,  was  educated  accordingly,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  the  university  of  his  native  town.  Having 
however  no  inclination  for  such  studies,  upon  the  death  of 
his  father  he  resigned  his  appointment,  and  visited  Spain 
and  Italy,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  lanpunges 
and  literature  of  those  countries.  On  his  return  to  Lisbon 
he  obtained  an  appointment  at  court,  where  he  was  re- 
garded with  much  esteem,  but  was  afterwarcls  obliged  to 
retire  to  his  country  seat  of  Tapada,  near  Ponte  de  Lima, 
in  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  y  Minho,  in  consequence  of 
some  unpleasant  affair  in  which  he  involved  himself.  In 
this  seclusion,  so  well  suited  to  his  melancholy  turn  of 
mind,  he  devoted  tho  remainder  of  his  days  to  rural  enjoy- 
ment, to  his  Hterary  studies  and  occupations,  and  to  music, 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  passionately  fond.  It  was 
also  his  good  fortune  to  have  for  tho  companion  of  his  re- 
tirement a  wife  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  although 
she  was  neither  very  young  nor  very  beautiful  when  he  mar- 
ried her.  In  1 533  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  sou, 
who  was  killed  in  Africa,  and  whose  death  he  has  bewailed 
in  an  elegiac  composition  of  a  strong  devotional  cast.  His 
own  death  happened  in  1559,  and  was  an  event  that  excited 
general  regret.  Sa  de  Miranda  has  been  styled  the  poet  of 
reason  and  virtue ;  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was 
a  philosopher  in  poetry  and  a  poet  in  philosophv.  Yet 
greatly  as  the  literature  of  his  countr)'  is  indebted  to  him 
(and  he  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  metres  of  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarchX  few  of  his  productions  are  of  a  class  to  interest  the 
modem  reader.  Except  as  specimens  of  language  and  ver- 
sification, frigid  eclogues  and  detached  thoughts  in  the 
form  of  sonnets — not  inany  of  which  are  of  striking  merit — 
possess  scanty  attraction  at  present,  for  they  have  not  even 
historic  value  as  portraying  tlie  manners  and  sentiments  of 
their  own  age.  A  considerable  number  of  his  compositions, 
and  among  them  some  of  his  best,  are  written  in  Spanish,  a 
fashion  in  which  he  had  afterwards  many  imitators,  greatly 
to  the  prejuttice  of  the  native  literature.  As  a  dramatist, 
again,  be  not  only  imitated  those  of  Italy,  Macchiavelli  and 
Ariosto,  but  laid  his  scenes  in  that  country,  and  described 
Italian  manners  and  characters.  This  however  is  of  less 
consequence,  as  neither  of  his  two  pieces*  *  Os  Estrangeiros,* 
and  '  Qs  Vilhalpandos,*  (and  he  produced  no  others,)  shows 
much  dramatic  skill  in  contrivance,  or  comic  power  in 
execution.  What  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  them  is  the 
freedom  with  which  the  mssolute  moraU  of  the  Italian 
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etergy  are  delineated  by  one  vho  was  bimielf  a  rigorous 
Catbolio.  His  Cartas,  or  poetical  epistles,  are  of  fkr  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  of  his  other  productions,  and  are 
interesting  as  records  of  the  state  of  morals  and  man- 
ners in  Portugal  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. They  also  throw  some  light  on  the  poet's  personal 
character,  and  show  him  to  have  been  of  a  good  disposition 
and  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  his  countrymen. 

MIRANDA*  FRANCISCO,  the  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Spanish  America,  was  bom  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  at  the  city  of  Caracas,  of  which  province 
his  grandfather  nad  been  TOvemor.  He  travelled  on  foot 
at  the  age  of  twenty  through  various  parts  of  the  New  Con- 
tinent He  aAerwards  broame  a  colonel  in  the  Spanish 
army,  and  was  entrusted  occasionally  with  important  mat- 
ters by  the  governor  of  Guatemala.  In  1783  he  visited  the 
United  Sutes,  and  afterwards  travelled  on  foot  through 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  Spai;],  a  country  which  he  de- 
tested. Even  at  that  time  he  ventured  to  speak  of  the 
emancipation  of  his  own  country  to  Pitt  and  to  Catherine 
II.,  who  treated  him  with  great  regard,  especially  the  em- 
press,  who  entreated  him  to  enter  into  her  service ;  but  the 
nigh  expectations  of  the  French  revolution,  being  far  more 
congenial  to  his  own,  drew  Miranda  fVom  Petersburg  to 
Paris  in  1790.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  there  by  P^thiou, 
to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
in  the  English  parliament,  and  in  consideration  of  this  re- 
commendation, as  well  as  of  his  military  talents  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  popular  cause,  he  was  appointed  major-general 
to  Dumouriez,  who  was  sent  against  the  Prussians,  then  in- 
tent on  putting  down  the  French  cause  lest  it  should  become 
a  European  question.  But  unfortunately  Miranda  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  of  his  new  friends,  either  in  raising 
the  siege  of  Maastricht,  on  account  of  General  Valance  not 
coming  to  his  assistance,  nor  at  the  battle  of  Neerwinde, 
where  the  left  wing  of  the  army  was  defeated,  a  reverse 
which  Dumouriez  imputed  to  Miranda.  This  charge  how- 
ever he  most  ably  and  triumphantly  refuted,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Tron^on  Ducoudrai,  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, which  sat  eleven  days  on  this  case,  and,  greatly  to 
their  credit,  acquitted  an  innocent  foreigner  whose  life  was 
demanded  by  humiliated  national  pride,  and  who  was  then 
bereft  of  all  patronage,  since  the  Girondists  were  no  more. 
Being  again  seized  and  condemned  bv  the  Directory  on  the 
18th  Fructidor,  Miranda  escaped,  ana  came  as  a  refugee  to 
England.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1803,  whence  he  was 
banished,  a  second  time,  by  Bonapaite.  Finally,  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  his  country's  independence.  He  sailed 
from  New  York,  in  1806,  with  a  ship  and  some  volun- 
teers, and  touched  at  St  Domingo,  where  he  chartered  two 
schooners,  which  were  captured  by  Spanish  cruisers  (guarda 
cottai).  He  himself  escaped  with  his  ship,  and  landed  at 
Venezuela  in  the  month  of  August  He  sustained  however 
a  complete  defeat,  which  prostrated  the  American  cause  till 
1810.  The  supreme  junta  of  Caracas  for  a  moment  roused 
the  Spanish  Americans  again  in  favour  of  Ferdinand,  who 
was  then  a  captive  of  Napoleon,  and  subsequently  against 
Napoleon's  sway,  April  9,  1811.  But  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence went  on  prosperously  till  the  same  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1812),  when  a  tremendous  earthquake  destroyed 
20,000  persons  in  Caracas,  La  Guayra,  and  Merida.  The 
clergy  took  advantage  of  the  calamity,  and  stigmatised  the 
patriots  as  enemies  to  God,  whose  anger  they  nad  provoked 
by  their  rebellion.  This  fanatical  outcry  worked  on  the  terror 
of  the  people,  which  was  already  great,  and  gave  the  Spanish 
army  a  complete  triumph.  General  Miranda  was  forced  to 
surrender,  but  he  surrendered  last  of  all,  and  not  without 
honour.  But  a  hard  fate  still  awaited  him ;  for,  when  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  country,  he  was  arrested  bv  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  independent  party,  and  accused  by  Boli- 
var of  being  a  traitor,  and  a  secret  ally  of  the  British  cabinet 
Such  a  charge  was  strange  indeed  (if  it  does  not  provoke 
a  heavier  censure)  at  a  time  when  both  British  interests  and 
sympathies  so  effectually  coalesced,  in  spite  of  diplomatic 
professions,  in  forwarding  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  The  assistance  and  the  money  which  it  was  alleged 
that  Miranda  had  derived  from  English  officers  and  friends, 
ought  to  have  endeared  him  to  all  his  countrymen  whom 
envy  had  not  debased.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Bo- 
livar obtained  a  safe  conduct  to  retire  to  Corafao  fVom  the 
Spanish  general  Monteverde,  to  whom  he  delivered  his  pri- 
soner Miranda.  Monteverde.  instead  of  protecting  a  man 
who  was  the  victim  of  jealousy  and  envy,  violated  his 
•greement  with  Miranda,  and  sent  him  in   chaioi   to 


Spain.  He  wu  lodged  in  the  prison  of  the  rastored  Inqol- 
sition  at  Cadiz,  till  1816,  when  death  released  from  k» 
Bufferings  this  moat  unfortunate  veteran  and  martyr  «l 
American  freedom. 

MIRANDE.    [GsBs.] 

MIRA^DOLA.   TModina;  PiCADgLLAMimA3fisoLA.: 

MIRECOURT.    [Votcif.] 

MIRECROW,  a  name  for  the  Laughing  GuIL  [Ls- 
RID^  vol.  xiii.,  p.  335.] 

MIRE-DRUli,  a  name  for  the  Birruut. 

MIREPOIX.    [AaRiios.] 

MIREVELT,  MICHAEL  JANSEN,  born  at  IMA  m 
Holland,  in  1 568,  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  sueesnaful 
painters  of  the  Dutch  school.  He  was  a  disriple  of  Abrahn 
Blockland.  and  at  the  beginning  of  bis  profeasinnal  cara«r 
painted  historical  subjects.  Finding  however  a  great  deasaarf 
for  portraits,  he  was  induced,  as  manv  other  artists  havw  bss^ 
to  abandon  the  higher  but  less  advantageous  departant 
of  the  art  for  the  more  lucrative  branch  of  portrait-paiatsni^ 
in  which  he  acquired  such  extensive  repotatioo,  tint  U 
was  invited  by  King  Charies  I.  to  visit  his  court ;  bot  m  iW 
plague  was  raging  at  that  time  in  London,  he  was  dcttfnd 
m>m  accepting  so  advantageous  an  offer.  Hk  Mrtratt 
were  esteemed  for  the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  ike  like- 
ness, for  good  taste,  high  finish,  and  great  freedom  of  peairiL 
The  esteem  in  whicli  he  was  held  and  tbs  exteni  i»f  Im 
practice  are  proved  by  the  number  of  portraits  whsch  be 
painted,  which  Houbraken  states  to  have  been  five  xhtm- 
sand ;  Sandrast,  and  after  him  Descampa,  and  the  *  Abt^ 
de  la  Vie  des  Pteintres,'  say  ten  thousand,  which  is  quiCe  la* 
credible,'  though  Sandrast  indeed  makes  him  to  ba^  lh«4 
to  the  age  of  ninety,  whereas  all  other  writers  ame  thai  W 
died  at  theaffe  of  seventy-three,  in  1641,  m  Vbm  town  «f 
Delft,  which  he  had  never  quitted,  except  oocaakmaUi  la 
visit  the  Hague,  to  paint  the  portraits  of  some  of  the 
of  the  house  of  Nassau,  by  whom  he  was  highly 
He  must  have  made  a  large  fortune,  for  he  never 
less  for  his  smallest  pictures  than  150  florins  OUx  aol 
more  in  proportion  for  those  of  a  larger  size. 

MIROUNGA,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genoa  of  Se^ 
[Phocidjk.] 

MIRROR  (from  the  French  mirmr\  any  poliUied  aorfiur 
which  reflects  li^ht  so  as  to  form  an  image.     Tbc  maiht 
matical  theory  will  be  found  under  Spsculcm. 

MISCHNA.    [MisHNA-] 

MISDEMEANOR  is  a  term  applied  in  the  law  oT  K^' 
land  to  crimes  and  offences,  whetner  of  eommiattos  er  of 
omission,  less  than  felony.    [Fbloitv.] 

At  common  law,  persons  convicted  upon  an  indict 
[lNDiCTiCBi<rr]  for  a  misdemeanor  are  punishable  k} 
fine,  or  by  such  term  of  imprisonment  short  of 
ment  for  life,  or  by  such  amount  both  of  fine  and 
ment,  as  the  court  before  which  the  offenders  era  ce«wt«d« 
in  its  discretion  awards.  By  several  statutes  sparfil 
of  punishment  are  provided  for  some  particoiar 
meanors.  But  it  fircquently  happens  that  even  in  cfeatfl^ 
new  misdemeanors,  the  legislature  affixes  no  partirvias 
punishment  In  such  cases,  the  newly  oonstitoted  cMeam 
IS  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law.  GcnenUly, 
wherever  a  statute  prohibits  an  act,  as  a  matter  of  pobijc 
grievance,  or  commands  an  act,  as  a  matter  of  public  eo«- 
venience,  all  things  done  or  omitted  contrary  to  iW  ft«lu- 
bition  or  command  are  punishable  as  misdenieanocm  at  com- 
men  law ;  it  being  a  common-law  offence  to  diaobey  a  ataivtc. 
even  though  the  act  or  omission  be  not  attributaUs  s*  a 
corrupt  motive.  Where  a  statute,  in  respect  of  an  oiaoo* 
which  was  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  proridca  a  s«^ 
of  proceeding  different  ftt>m  that  of  the  ordinary  eoanr  W 
indictment,  either  the  extraordinary  or  the  ordmary  B«Ar 
may  be  adopted.  Thus  if  a  statute  give  authonty  to  tW 
court  of  quarter-sessions  to  make  an  order  reapeeli«g  tmmm 
particular  matter,  and  prescribes  a  particular  n 
case  of  disobedience,  a  party  disobeying  an  order 
pursuance  of  the  statute  may  be  prooeeded  airainst 
the  mode  prescribed  by  the  statute  or  by  indietoMBL  lie 
would  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  at  oommon-few,  Km^ 
as  having  disobeyed  a  public  atatote,  and  aa  bavi«g  d^ 
obeyed  an  order  made  by  a  court  having  mxnhaotf  ai» 
make  such  order.  Where  however  a  sutnte  has  aa^  a 
matter  a  felony  which  before  was  a  misdemeanor  only*  t^ 
offender  cannot  be  indicted  for  the  misdemeanor,  aa  tW 
minor  or  lower  offence  is  said  to  be  mei^ged,  tka&  mc 
drowned  or  absorbed,  in  the  higher.  rMisnusio?!.]  VTWnt 
a  statute  creates  a  new  offence^  by  making  vib«<«ii 
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Ifaai  which  wu  Uwfbl  beibre,  and  appoints  a  summaiy 
mode  of  proceeding^,  the  specific  statutory  course  must  be 
pursued,  and  an  indictment  will  not  lie.  An  act  done  in 
eontraventton  of  a  statute  which  extends  only  to  private 
persons,  or  relates  to  disputes  of  a  private  nature,  cannot 
oe  made  the  subject  of  an  indictment;  for  no  injuries 
of  a  mere  private  nature  not  in  any  degree  concerning 
the  king^  and  not  accompanied  bj  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  a  cnminal  nrosecution.  Nor 
will  an  indictment  lie  for  an  infraction  of  the  b^re-law  of  a 
corporation.  But  under  some  circumstances  an  indictment 
will  lie  for  a  personal  iniuiy,  where  the  act  or  omission 
amounts  to  a  violation  of  auties  incumbent  on  the  party  as 
a  member  of  civil  society,  as  in  the  case  of  a  parent  wil- 
fblly  omitting  to  supply  proper  food  to  an  infiint  unable  to 
provide  fbr  itself  vVhere  a  child  is  put  out  apprentice  by 
an  order  of  magistrates,  the  master,  if  he  refuse  to  provide 
ibr  the  child,  may  be  indicted  for  disobedience  ot  such 
order.  Any  act  or  wilful  negligence,  whereby  human  life 
is  endangered,  is  a  misdemeanor ;  as  to  put  on  board  a  ship 
a  package  containing  gunpowder,  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric 
acid),  or  other  dangerous  articles  without  giving  notice  of 
the  contents  of  the  package,  so  as  to  enable  the  master  of 
the  Teasel  to  use  proper  precautions  in  stowing  it  Every 
act  done  ibr  the  purpose  of  committing  either  a  felony  or 
a  mifldemeanor,  is  itself  a  misdemeanor. 

As  to  the  course  of  proceeding  upon  indictments  for  mis- 
demeanors, seeTaAVBRSB. 

Where  a  peer  or  a  commoner  is  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons  for  a  misdemeanor,  the  lords  spiritual  as  well 
as  the  lords  temporal  are  judges.    The  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  it  is  binding  though 
the  king  dissent  from  such  judgment;  whereas  in  capital 
cases  the  royal  assent  is  necessary,  and  the  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  k>rd-high-steward.    [Stbward.] 
inSE'NUM.  YNaplbs.] 
HISHNA.    [Hbbrbw  Lanouaob.] 
MI^SILUS,  a  s;enus  oi  Foraminifera. 
liISITR4.  or  MISTRA.    [Laconica  ;  Sparta.] 
MISPRISION  (from  mesprendre,  which  means  some- 
times to  deal  improperly  with,  sometimes  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt),  is  a  term  used  m  English  law  in  different  senses. 

L  In  the  sense  of  criminal  nonfeasance,  or  neglect  to 
perform  important  public  duties,  the  term  is  applied  to  con- 
cealment or  treason  or  felony.  Misprision  of  treason  con- 
sists in  a  party's  withholding  his  knowledge  Of  a  treason 
committed  or  about  to  be  committed,  or  in  omitting  to  give 
inibrmation  respecting  it  within  a  reasonable  time  to  some 
public  authority.  If  the  concealment  or  omission  to  reveal 
the  treason  be  accompanied  by  express  assent  to  the  trea- 
sonable act  or  purpose,  or  by  any  circumstances  from  which 
m  tacit  assent  will  be  implied,  the  party  is  guilty  of  high 
treason*  as  well  as  of  misprision  of  treason ;  and  the  crown 
may  prosecute  either  for  the  higher  or  the  lower  offence. 
Misprision  of  treason  is  a  misdemeanor  [Misdbmeanor], 
panishableby  imprisonment  for  life  and  the  forfeiture  of  the 
personal  property  of  the  offender  ab8olutely»  and  of  the 
rents  and  profits  of  his  real  property  fbr  life. 

Misprision  of  felony  is  a  similar  concealment  in  respect 
of  felonies,  and  it  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
In  some,  if  not  in  all  cases  of  felony,  the  party  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  the  minor  offence,  or  misdemeanor, 
mlthough  a  f6\oia%  has  actually  been  committed  by  him. 

The  concealment  of  treasure-trove  [Trbasitrb-Trotb]  is 
another  S|y9cies  of  criminal  neglect,  which  constitutes  a  mis- 
ptision  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

II.  Misprision  by  malfeasance,  (by  doing  something 
which  ought  not  to  be  done,)  is  the  commission  of  such 
misdemeanors  as  are  construed  to  involve  a  contempt  of 
tbe  royal  authority  or  prerogative.  Maladministration  in 
high  ofiioes  of  public  trust,  though  indictable  as  a  mispri- 
sion, is  commonly,  on  account  of  its  importance,  made  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  impeachment 

It  is  a  contempt  of  the  prerogative  to  refuse  to  assist  the 
lung  when  called  upon,  either  in  his  councils  by  advice,  or 
in  bis  wars  by  personal  service  within  tbe  realm  in  cases  of 
itsTsston  or  rebellion ;  to  refuse  to  join  the  oosse  comitatus, 
or  power  of  the  county,  when  duly  required  by  tbe  sheriff 
or  justices ;  to  accept  a  pension  from  a  foreign  potentate 
iv^itbout  the  consent  of  the  king  ;  to  go  abroad  when  forbid- 
den so  to  do  either  by  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno^  or  by  a  general 
proclamation,  or  to  neglect  to  return  m>m  abroad  when 
ooiamsnded  by  the  king's  letters ;  to  disobey  an  act  of  par- 
P.  C  Na  945. 


liament  where  no  particular  penalty  is  enacted ;  to  ^peak  or 
write  against  the  king's  person  or  government,  or  do  any 
thing  tending  to  lessen  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  sub- 
jects; to  weuLcn  his  government,  or  to  raise  jealousies 
between  him  and  his  people ;  to  deny  the  king's  title  to  the 
crown  in  common  unadvised  speech  [Pramunirb]  ;  to  use 
threatening  or  reproachfril  words  to  a  judge  in  court;  to 
assault  or  threaten  the  adverse  party  in  a  suit,  or  his  couu' 
sel  or  attorney,  or  a  juror  for  nis  verdict,  or  a  gaoler  or 
other  officer  for  exceeding  his  duty;  to  commit  an  affray 
near  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  or  at  the  assizes^ 
but  out  of  the  view  of  the  jud^ ;  to  dissuade  a  witness 
fh>m  giving  his  evidence ;  to  advise  a  person  to  stand  mute; 
to  disclose  an  examination  before  the  privy-council  or  a 
grand-jury.  All  these  are  pcMsitive  misprisions  or  contemptSp 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  Maliciously  strilung 
in  the  palace  in  which  the  king  resides,  whereby  blood  is 
drawn,  is  punishable  by  fine,  forfeiture,  imprisonment,  and 
loss  of  the  offender's  right  band.  Rescuing  a  person  from 
the  custody  of  one  of  the  superior  courts  of  justice,  in  West- 
minster ]9all,  or  at  the  assizes,  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  life,  forfeiture  of  personal  property,  and  forfeiture 
of  the  rents  and  profits  of  real  property  during  life.  A 
stroke  or  blow  given  in  any  of  these  courts,  whether  blood 
be  drawn  or  not,  or  an  assault  upon  a  judge  whilst  he  is 
sitting  in  court,  by  drawing  a  weapon,  though  no  blow  be 
struck,  subjects  a  person  to  the  same  penalties  as  those  last 
mentioned,  and  also  to  the  additional  punishment  of  bss  of 
the  right  hand. 

The  misprision  which  is  stated  above  to  be  included  in  the 
actual  commission  of  treason  or  felony,  may  be  referred  to  this 
second  division,  as  it  consists  in  mal-feasance  rather  than  in 
non-feasance.  There  is  also  one  species  of  misprision  of 
treason  by  malfeasance,  created  by  act  of  parliament  The 
13th  Elis.,  cap.  2,  enacts  that  those  who  forge  foreign  coin, 
their  aiders,  kc,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misprision  of 
treason.    (3  Blackst  Comm^  119.) 

III.  The  term  misprision  is  also  applied  to  careless  but 
involuntary  mistakes,  or,  as  they  would  now  be  called,  cle- 
rical errors,  particularly  those  committed  by  public  officers 
in  entering  the  proceeaings  in  a  cause  or  in  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding upon  tbe  rolls  or  records  of  the  court ;  though  it  is 
also  applied  to  misrecitals  and  mistakes  in  deeds,  &c.  (RolL 
Abr.,  *  Grant) 

MISSAL  (from  the  Latin  mu9a\  the  book  or  ritual  contam- 
ingthe  several  masses  to  be  used  on  particular  days  or  feasts. 

The  Roman  missal  was  originally  compiled  by  Pope  Gre- 
lasius,  and  afterwards  reduced  into  better  order  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  called  it  the  Book  of  Sacraments.  The 
'  Missale  Romanum,  ex  decreto  Concilii  Tridentini  restitu- 
tum,'  is  that  at  present  in  use.  We  have  an  edition  before  us, 
printed  at  Rome,  in  folio,  1826. 

Antiently,  each  diocese,  and  each  order  of  Religious, 
where  they  chose,  had  their  particular  Missal,  accommcMated 
to  the  festivals  of  the  province  or  order.  Such  were  tbe 
*  Directorium  Missss  Ecclesiie  Moguntinensis ;'  the  *  Missale 
EcclesioD  Herbipolensis,'  fol.,  Herbip.,  1 484 ;  the  *  Missale  se- 
cundum rubricum  ArchiepiscopatusEcclesisB  Pragensis,'fol., 
Norimb.,  1 508 ;  and  such  in  England  were  the  Missals  of  the 
churches  of  Hereford,  York,  and  Sarum,  the  last  of  which 
continued  to  be  printed  as  late  as  1 557.  Amonsr  the  Mis- 
sals prepared  for  Uie  orders  of  the  Religious  may  be  named, 
the  'Missale  secundum  ritumet  ordinem  sacriOrdinis  Pne- 
monstratensis,  anthoritate  Joan  de  Pruetis<  Abbatis  Prm- 
monstratensis,  auctum  et  editum,*  fol..  Par.,  1578 ;  and  the 
'Missn  proprics  Sanctorum  trium  Ordinum  Fratrum  Mino- 
rum  ad  formaro  Missalis  Romani  redactsD,  et  exacUus  ex- 
aminatfls;  additis  Missis  ik  sacra  Rituum  Congregatione 
noviter  concessiset  approbatis,*  fol..  Yen.,  1700. 

We  have  also  the  *  Missale  lUyricum,'  4ta,  Yen.,  1528; 
the  'Missale  Chaldaicum,  juxta  ritum  Ecclesits  Maronita- 
rum,*  foL,  RouL,  1592;  and  the  'Codex  Mysterii  Missso 
Armenorum,  seu  Liturgia  Armena,'  Xo/.  et  Armeti^  foL 

^^^*  1^^7.  ^  ^       ^  ^^       ^ 

The  Missals  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  written  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing,  present  us,  in  many  instances,  with  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  illumination  nowpreserved  in  our  libraries. 
MISSEL-THRUSH.  (Thrush;  MBRtn.u>jB.1 
MISSELTOE,  a  parasitical  plant  found  wild  in  this 
country,  is  the  Yiscum  album  of  botanists,  and  is  in  many 
respects  a  production  of  great  interest  to  the  physiologist. 
Instead  of  describing  so  very  common  a  plant  as  this^  ii^ 
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we  sball  advert  to  some  of  the  more  striking  facts  con- 
nected with  it.  The  seeds  in  germination  seem  to  ofler  an 
exception  to  a  general  law,  that  the  radicle  of  the  embryo 
shoots  downwards,  and  the  plumula  upwards ;  for  it  is  found 
that  the  radicle  of  the  mieseltoe  invariably  turns  itself  down 
upon  the  body  to  which  it  is  attached,  whatever  may  be  the 

f)srtion  of  the  surface  of  that  body  with  respect  to  the  earth, 
or  instance,  if  a  cannon  ball,  to  which  misseltoe  seeds  are 
J^lued  on  all  sides,  be  suspended  by  a  cord  some  distance 
com  the  earth,  both  the  upper  and  under  seeds,  as  well  as 
those  at  the  sides,  all  direct  their  radicle  to  the  surface  of 
the  baU.  This  property  ensures  their  growing  upon  the 
branches  of  trees,  to  whatever  side  they  may  happen  to 
stick.  According  to  Dutroohet,  they  owe  this  property 
to  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  radicle  of  the  misseltoe  to 
avoid  light ;  he  attached  seeds  to  the  inside  of  a  souare  of 

?;lass  in  a  window,  and  the  radicles  were  all  directed  to  the 
nterior  of  the  apartment ;  he  then  glued  others  upon  the 
outside  of  the  squares,  and  they  turned  their  radicles  down 
upon  the  glass,  thus  directing  themselves  towards  the  dark 
interior ;  and  other  experiments  were  tried  with  the  same 
result 

In  fixing  itself  upon  a  branch,  the  embryo  of  the  missel- 
toe curves  its  radicle  down  upon  the  hark,  and  then  adheres 
firmly  to  it,  and  it  is  a  twelvemonth  before  the  plumula 
begins  to  extend ;  this  may  be  to  give  the  radicle  lime  to 
pierce  the  bark  and  introduce  itself  below  the  liber,  where 
It  expands  and  acts  the  part  of  a  root  by  attracting  thence 
the  fluids  which  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  parasite. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  the  structure  of  ita 
ovary  this  plant,  and  others  of  its  order,  should  offer  the 
singular  fact  of  the  ovule  not  existing  at  the  time  of  im- 
pregnation, nor  appearing  till  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
later ;  at  present  no  explanation  has  been  offered  of  this 
very-  unintelligible  circumstance. 

The  fruit,  which  is  covered  with  a  >nscid  pulp,  is  made 
by  the  Italians,  and  even  in  Herefordshire,  into  a  kind 
of  birdlime;  and  as  it  is  a  favourite  food  of  the  large  or 
missel  thrush,  it  is  thout^ht  to  have  given  rise  to  the  pro- 
verb, *Turdus  malum  sibi  cacat' 

The  plant  is  not  of  any  known  use  to  man,  and  is  of 
popular  interest  chiefly  as  having  been  connected  with 
Druidical  superstitions.  The  misseltoe  of  the  Druids  was 
exclusively  that  found  upon  the  oak,  and  was  possibly  so 
much  valued  because  of  its  rarity ;  for  its  appearance  on 
that  tree  is  now  so  rare,  that  many  persons  nave  believed 
the  Druids*  misseltoe  either  to  have  been  some  other  plant 
or  to  have  had  no  real  existence.  But  it  has  lately  been 
found  on  more  than  one  oak-tree  in  Herefordshire,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  plentiful  in  the  oak  woods  of  Snowdon 
before  the  damp  western  parts  of  Britain  were  disforested. 
A  good  account  of  the  misseltoe  will  be  found  in  Loudon's 
Arboretum  Britannicum^  vol.  ii.,  p.  1021. 

MISSIONS.  The  I5th  verse  of  the  16th  cfaarpter  of 
Mark  is  the  great  scriptural  authority  for  missions.  In  the 
sixth  centurv  (590-604)  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  Britain,  to  convert  the  people  to  the  Christian 
&ith.  Similar  means  were  adopted  in  other  countries,  until, 
about  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  when  the  Christian 
religion  had  become  the  prevailing  Aiith  throughout  Europe. 
Other  fields  for  missionary  exertion  were  then  sougnt 
Attempts  were  made  to  propagate  Christianity  in  Tartary 
and  Cmna ;  and  the  Portuguese,  who  visited  Abyssinia  about 
1490,  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  Christians  of  thai 
country  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  history  of  this  mission 
may  be  seen  in  Modieim's  '  Ecclesiastical  History.' 
[Abyssinia;  Alta&xz;  Lobo.] 

With  the  earliest  maritime  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese 
the  desire  for  the  conversion  of  heathen  people  was  excited 
with  renewed  seal,  and  may  even  be  said  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  stimulating  the  passion  for  maritime  expe- 
ditions. About  1430  Pope  Martin  V.  granted  plenary  indul- 
genoe  to  the  Portuguese  who  conquered  pagan  and  Infldel 
countries^  Columbus  himself  was  strongly  urged  to  disco- 
Terjr  by  the  desire  of  propagating  the  Rotmm  Catholic 
religion. 

Modem  mtsaiom  msy  be  said  to  have  oommeneed  at  the 
same  period  with  these  disooveries,  in  which  the  popes 
took  great  interest  On  the  return  of  Columbus  to  Spain 
^rom  his  first  voyage,  the  resulta  were  formally  announced 
to  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

The  work  of  converting  heathen  people  was  ot  first  xmAet- 
^akeninmbartiaroasapffn.    The  Mnmandeia  of  the  expe- 


ditions which  Don  Henry  of  Portugal  aant  out  ia  fte 
fifteenth  century  had  *  orders  to  convert  the  native*  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  Christianity  :*  and  nominal  ountczsioM 
were  often  effected  by  the  sworo. 

In  1 484  Diego  Cam  brought  four  nafivaa  of  Afirica  tw  fK* 
court  of  Portugal ;  they  were  sent  hack  with  presents  Mui 
a  message  to  their  sovereign,  desiring  him  to  eisbrvee  Cfarw- 
tianitv.  The  natives  whom  Columbus  brought  to  Spe.Q 
were  baptised,  the  king  and  the  prince  his  ton  ertiryc  *• 
sponsors.  In  his  second  voyage  to  the  new  world.  Cu»Tuin- 
bus  was  accompanied  by  priests  with  church  vneeU  eod 
ornaments,  and  they  received  orders  to  brms  (ht  ostsvci 
within  (he  pale  of  the  church  bv  *  fair  means. 

The  conduct  of  Cortes  in  Mexico  i^  an  cxaiopW  of 
the  spirit  in  which  conversion  was  attempted  in  the  New 
World.  Having  cast  down  and  destroved  the  alcju^  iH 
one  of  the  Mexican  temples,  a  new  altar  was  crcet*^, 
which  was  hung  with  rich  mantles  end  adorned  wok 
flowers.  Cortes  tnen  ordered  four  of  the  native  pntfis  ie 
cut  off*  their  hair  and  to  put  on  white  robes,  and  plaancthe 
cross  upon  the  altar,  he  committed  it  to  their  charge.  TWy 
were  taught  to  make  wax-candles,  and  Cortes  enjoined  fbm 
to  keep  some  of  the  candles  always  burning  on  the  altar. 
A  lame  old  soldier  was  left  by  Cortes  to  resida  In  the  temple, 
to  keep  the  native  priests  to  their  new  dutiea.  Hie  cfaureh 
thus  constituted  was  called  the  first  Christ  tan  church  in 
New  Spain.  Father  Almedo,  who  accompanied  Osflea  is 
his  expedition,  explained  to  the  Mexicans  the  *  iBy>tciy  if 
the  cross.*  He  then  showed  them  an  image  of  the  Vnfia, 
and  told  them  to  adore  it,  and  to  put  up  croiaea  in  t£dr 
temples  instead  of  their  accursed  images.  When  tt»  HUu- 
cans  began  to  feel  the  power  of  Cortes,  some  of  the  ducA 
conciliated  his  favour  by  presents.  Twenty  native  voeHii 
were  presented  to  him,  who  were  haptisea  by  ooe  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  and  Cortes  gave  one  to  each  of  bis 
'These  were  the  first  Christian  Women  m  Kev 
The  natives  both  of  India  and  the  Kew  World 
ceived  that  one  of  tlie  means  of  conciliating  their  flDoqaaxen 
was  to  make  a  profession  of  Christianity.  In  Hiafiaaab, 
many  natives  did  this  in  order  to  oblige  and  coanlaaa 
Columbus.  In  1S38,  Andrea  Galvano,  goveraor  of  iW 
Molucca  islands,  sent  a  ship  commanded  byrraoda  4eC^ 
tro  towards  the  north, '  with  orders  to  convert  as  mai^  ae  W 
could  to  the  Christian  faith/  Castro  himself  baptised  aasy 
of  the  principal  chiefs  of  Amboyna.  Many  stmflv  ftc.* 
mi^t  be  adduced  to  show  that  at  this  period  true  ralipm 
made  little  or  no  progress  in  newly  discovered  ceoutrin; 
and  yet  daring  the  sixteenth  century  not  a  fleet  waSM  fv 
India  or  America  without  its  missionaries. 

The  stream  of  missionary  enterprise  waa  at  InHh 
directed  and  regulated  by  different  religions ordcn  aadZs- 
tinct  institutions.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Sonet;  of 
Jesuits,  established  in  1540,  was  the  exterurion  of  rbr  Ite- 
man  Catholic  faith,  and  the  Jesuits  soon  becaixfte  flie  soril 
active  and  energetic  missionaries  to  heathen  crmnans. 
Their  activity  roused  the  zeal  of  the  Franci8cans,I>ocniBKaa^ 
and  other  orders,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  oeatsn  in- 
stitutions were  founded  with  a  view  of  rendering  ifae  labooe 
of  missionaries  more  effective  by  a  preparatory  couth  cf 
trainmg.  In  162*  Pope  Gregory  XV.  ftmnded  set  fbaam 
the  *  College  de  Propaganda  ndc.'  which  was  aoon  r>rftS 
endowed.  Pope  Urban  VIU.  was  one  of  its  principaJ  beaA 
factors.  This  college  consisted  of  1 3  cardinak,  *  sme^ 
I  monk,  and  a  secretary.  It  sent  out  large  QmBbera  ef 
missionaries  to  aid  the  propagation  of  the  Catb^  UsA  is 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  published  hooks  to  fbcifitatr  Ch^ 
atody  of  languages ;  distributed  works  of  piety  aao^  fw»- 
eus  nations  in  their  own  language;  and  maintatned  ca 
various  institutions  young  men  intended  for  fbrngii  ma^ 
sions.  To  the  above  institution  was  added  Ibe  *  ralWci 
or  Seminary  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,'  Ibond^  W? 
Pope  Urban  VUl.  m  1627,  which  became  the  eeotn)  m 
stitution  in  which  missionariea  were  prepared.  This  «tf»* 
blishment  waa  endowed  by  a  Spanish  noUeaan.  wt»  p*- 
•ented  his  pidace  and  all  his  poisoaaiona  to  tlie  pope  %tr 
the  purpose.  His  liberality  bad  aoon  tnany  Mewtre. 
Numerous  tnatitutions  of  a  similar  oharaetar  wm  mam 
after  founded  in  France.  The  '  Conrregatkm  «f  : 
of  the  Foreign  Missions'  waa  mstttnted  by  roy^  \ 
and  about  the  same  time  the  *  Parisian 

Foreign  Kiasions'  waa  eatablished  by  an   „ 

bishops  and  other  ecelesiaaliea,  fbr  the  educatioB  oflbrc^r-a 
mkaiooAtiea.    The 'Congregation  ef  the  Hofy  T 
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also  a  French  establishment,  was  another  of  these  institu- 
tions. These  establishments  vere  under  the  authority  of 
Uie  •  De  Ptopaganda'  of  Rome.  Henij  IIL  of  France  took 
considerable  interest  in  foreign  missions,  and  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  XIIL  assigned  ftmds  for  their  support.  Private 
associations  were  also  formed  in  France,  in  the  time  of 
Richelieu,  for  sending  missionaries  to  Canada,  which  were 
joined  by  many  persons  of  rank  and  distinction.  The 
Jesuits  first  visited  Canada  in  1608.  In  1700,  at  the  desire 
of  Louis  ZIV.,  they  endeavoured  to  propagate  Christianity 
among  the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  not 
fewer  than  eighty  seminaries  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
which  prepared  and  sent  out  missionaries.  The  Jesuits, 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Capuchins  were  the  most 
active  in  these  undertakings,  which  were  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  and  with  a  regularity  and  combination  of  means 
altogether  superior  to  the  efforts  made  immediately  after 
the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  path  to  Lidia  round 
tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

India,  Japan,  and  Uhina  were  the  principal  fields  of  exer- 
tion. Xavier,  who  was  canonized  by  Urban  VIII.  under 
the  title  of  the  '  Apostle  of  tbe  Indies,'  proceeded  to  India 
at  the  request  of  John  IIL,  king  of  ^ortu^al,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  Christian  religion  m  that  quarter, 
Uie  king  being  disappointed  with  the  little  progress  which 
it  had  made.  Xavier  was  a  man  of  superior  genius  and 
laboured  with  unexampled  energy.  Havmg  preached  the 
faith  with  considerable  success  at  Goa,  on  the  coast  of 
Comorin,  at  Malacca,  in  the  Moluccas,  and  in  Japan,  he  died 
in  J  552.  on  the  frontiers  of  China.  In  Japan,  where  Xavier 
was  succeeded  by  missionaries  from  Portugal,  great  num- 
bers made  a  profession  of  Christianity :  in  1596  the  converts 
were  estimated  at  400,000.  The  exercise  of  practical  charity, 
which  was  inculcated  by  tbe  Christians,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  main  cause  of  this  success ;  the  native  priests  let  tbe 
sick  and  needy  die  of  neglect  and  starvation.  After  an 
existence  of  nearly  a  century,  the  protection  which  the 
Christian  religion  had  received  from  the  rulers  of  Japan 
was  withdrawn,  and  a  cruel  and  bloody  persecution  com- 
menced, which  the  native  Christians  endured  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  early  martyrs.  This  disastrous  termination 
of  the  mission  has  been  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Dutch,  who  wished  to  possess  themselves  of  the  commercial 

Srivileges  ei^joyed  in  Japan  by  the  Portuguese.  Puffen- 
brf,  in  his  'History  of  Europe,'  says  that  a  letter  or  pre- 
tended letter  of  the  Jesuits  was  shown  to  the  emperor  of 
Japan,  in  which  they  had  promised  the  pope  to  bring  Japan 
imder  his  authority.  Since  this  period  no  successfid  mission- 
ary operations  have  been  caried  on  in  Japan.  (Charlevoix, 
Irogrh  et  de  la  DScadence  du  Chrittianisme  dam  V Em- 
fire  du  Japan,  Rouen,  1715.) 

China  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  sc^ne  of  successful  mission- 
ary exertion  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  Father 
Roger,  a  missionary  of  this  order,  first  preached  the  gospel 
in  China,  in  1581.  Matthew  Ricci,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was 
the  first  missionary  who  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  court, 
and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Chinese  mission. 
Ricci  proceeded  to  China  in  1 583,  but  he  was  not  introduced 
to  the  emperor  until  1601,  when  he  presented  to  him  a  picture 
of  Christ  and  another  of  the  Virgin,  and  obtained  permission 
to  preach.  Individuals  were  chosen  for  this  mission  on 
account  of  their  scientific  acquirements,  and  it  was  Ricci's 
mathematical  attainments  which  rendered  him  acceptable 
to  the  emperor  and  the  court.  The  empress  consented  that 
several  ladles  of  the  court  should  receive  instruction  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  some  of  them  were  afterwards  bap- 
tised. Adam  Schaal,  another  of  the  missionaries,  was  em- 
ployed to  reform  the  Chinese  calendar  and  their  system  of 
astronomy.  Shortly  afterwards  two  handsome  churches 
were  erected  at  Pekin  with  tbe  permission  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  emperor.  Under  these  fkvourable  circum- 
stances Christianity  made  considerable  progress.  In  1 664  the 
missionaries  were  fearful  of  a  per8ecution,but  the  Bt<»rm  passed 
over,  and  the  people  were  (orbidden  to  disturb  the  Chris- 
tian converts  or  to  profane  their  churches ;  but  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  their  fiuurs  were  confirmed,  and  3  Dominicans, 
1  Franciscan,  and  21  Jesuits  were  banished  to  Canton,  onlv 
foor  of  the  missionaries  being  allowed  to  remain  at  court.  A 
lew  years  afterwards  the  missionaries  regained  the  favour  of 
the  emperor,  and  Father  Verbiest  was  appointed  president 
of  the  Tribunal  of  Mathematics,  and  for  five  months  gave 
Jeaaona  tp  the  empeior  in  the  mathem&tical  sciences.    An 


assembly  of  mandarins  decided  that  the  Christian  religion 
taught  nothing  that  was  evil  or  that  tended  to  sedition ;  But 
the  erection  of  new  churches  was  forbidden,  and  the  Chinese 
were  warned  not  to  desert  their  antient  ftiitb.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  stated  that  in  this  year  20,000  Chinese 
were  baptised.  In  1685,  five  French  missionaries  arrived 
at  Pekin,  with  die  title  of  •  mathematicians  of  Louis  XIV.' 
One  of  them  attended  the  emperor  when  he  traveilled,  and 
three  of  them  translated  and  explained  to  him  lessons  in 
the  sciences  twice  a-day.  In  1692  the  missionaries  obtained 
from  the  emperor  a  more  fhvourable  edict  for  their  religion. 
He  also  panted  them  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  house  and 
church  within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  giving  them  building 
materials,  and  appointing  mandarins  to  superintend  tbe 
work.  The  church  was  consecrated  and  opened  in  1702. 
In  1710.  a  cardinal  legate  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  settle 
dtflfeiences  which  had  arisen  amongst  the  members  of  the 
mission,  but  he  died  at  Macao,  and  his  successor  did  not 
reach  China  until  1721,  when  he  was  honourably  received 
by  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  had  several  interviews.  In 
1717  however  the  missionaries  had  been  again  accused  of 
seditious  designs,  and  the  emperor  confirmed  a  decree  pro- 
hibiting the  building  of  churches,  and  Europeans  were  in 
future  only  allowed  to  remain  in  China  on  condition  of  their 
promising  never  to  return  to  Burope.  In  1723  the  throne 
was  filled  by  an  emperor  who  at  first  was  rather  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  missionaries,  but  he  afterwards  issued 
an  edict  under  which  they  were  driven  from  the  churches 
and  only  tolerated  at  Pekin  and  Canton.  Duhaide,  on 
whose  authority  the  above  statements  are  given,  says  that 
above  300  churches  and  more  than  300,000  Christian  con- 
verts were  deprived  of  religious  instruction  by  this  act. 
Several  families  of  rank  were  degraded  or  exiled  by  the 
emperor  on  account  of  proffessing  Christianity.  In  1 732 
the  missionaries,  thirtv  in  number,  were  banished  to  Macao, 
having  from  motives  of  conscience  disobeyed  the  edict  which 
forbade  the  propugation  of  the  Christian  religion.  Converts 
were  at  this  period  kept  together  by  native  catechists,  and  a 
few  of  the  missionaries  remained  in  China  in  concealment; 
or  re-entered  the  country  by  stealth.  The  mission  is  still 
carried  on,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  attempts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  put  it  down.  The  years  1805,  1811,  and  1815  were 
years  in  which  the  Christians  were  actively  persecuted.  In 
1810,  23  missionaries  and  80  native  agents  were  engaged  in 
China,  and  the  number  of  native  Christians  was. 2 15,000. 
In  1820  a  European  missionary  was  strangled  in  tbe  pro- 
vinces by  order  of  the  government  At  present  there  are 
Catholic  communities  in  all  the  provinces,  where  service  is 
performed  by  native  priests.  The  Catholic  community  of 
Fekin  amounts  to  26,000  members.  In  the  province  of 
Sze-chuen,  Christians  are  interred  in  the  churohyards,  and 
the  eross  is  planted  at  the  head  of  the  dead.  If  a  native 
clergy  can  be  formed,  greater  toleration  may  be  expected,  as 
Christianity  is  chiefly  objectionable  as  an  instrument  of 
European  mfluence.  The  local  authorities,  having  once 
tolerated  a  community,  aro  interested  in  preventing  tbe 
circumstance  being  known  in  higher  quarters.  (Medhurst*s 
China,  1838.) 

In  November,  1836,  a  violent  decroe  was  issued  against 
the  missionaries  and  Christians  of  the  Fo-Kien  mission ; 
the  churches  were  closed,  and  safety  was  sought  in  flight ; 
but  the  decree  was  not  a  general  edict,  and  was  issued 
only  by  the  provincial  governor.  In  August,  1837,  several 
Cathohc  churohes  were  destroyed  in  Cochin-China,  and 
some  of  the  Christians  were  executed,  among  whom  was 
a  French  missionary.  The  college  of  St  Joseph  at  Macao  is 
for  ^e  education  of  Chinese  students.  The  number  of  mis- 
sionaries who  proceed  to  the  interior  from  Macao  is  consider- 
able in  every  year.  Notice  is  given  to  their  adherents  on  the 
route,  and  at  length  they  arrive  by  stealth  at  their  destination, 
where  they  often  live  in  great  seclusion,  the  converts  coming 
to  them  secretly  for  instruction.  In  some  parts  the  worship 
is  conducted  openly.  In  1836  a  new  church  was  opened  at 
Pekin.  Mr.  Medhurst  was  informed  by  a  commeroial  gen- 
tleman that  the  different  superiors  of  the  missions  in  Macao 
negotiate  bills  in  Europe  to  the  amount  of  40,000/.  an- 
nually. Dr.  Milne,  the  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Morrison  in  China, 
speaking  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  has  eulogised  the 
Meamine,  personal  virtues,  and  ardent  ze^'  of  many  of 
them.  They  translated  the  greater  part  at  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Chinese,  and  promoted  a  knowledge  of  science 
and  the  arts.  The  CathoUc  missionaries  in  China  at  tho 
present  day  axfi  far  inforioi:  to  their  predecessors. 
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In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Jesuits  sent  many  mis- 
sionaries to  the  East  Indies,  to  Tonquin,  Bengal,  Madura, 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  to  Surat  In  the  course 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  above  eighty  missionaries  were 
sent  to  those  countries,  of  whom  some  were  shipwrecked, 
and  others  died  on  the  voyage,  and  from  the  effects  of  hard- 
ships and  difference  of  climate.  The  East  India  mission 
haa  many  attractions  for  the  ardent  missionary,  and  it  was 
represented  that  one  individual  might  calculate  upon  con- 
verting from  five  to  six  hundred  of  the  heathen  yearly. 
In  the  Madura  mission  it  was  stated  that  each  missionary 
baptised  every  year  at  least  a  thousand  converts.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  missionaries  of  this  period  endeavoured  to 
add  to  the  number  of  converts  has  oeen  often  censured. 
The  compulsory  and  barbarous  system  of  the  early  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  commanders  was  said  to  be  in  some  instances 
exchanged  for  more  subtle  though  still  unscrupulous  and 
unjustifiable  means.  The  missionaries  were  accused  of 
corrupting  the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  and  the 
moral  system  which  they  substituted  for  that  of  the  natives 
did  as  little  violence  as  possible  to  rooted  prejudices.  In 
India  it  was  alleged  that  converts  to  Christianity  were  per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  least  objectionable  ritea  of  tneir 
former  faith ;  but  this  licence  was  not  sanctioned  by  the 
church.  Respect  was  so  hr  paid  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Hindus  as  to  appoint  separate  missionaries  to  exercise  their 
calling  amongst  the  Panahs.  One  of  the  Jesuits,  in  order 
to  promote  the  success  of  his  mission,  is  said  to  have  as- 
sumed the  chamcter  of  a  Brahmin,  and  produced  a  piece  of 
parchment  containing  forgeries  professing  to  prove  that  the 
Brahmins  of  Europe  were  more  antient  than  those  of  India, 
and  that  the  Jesuits  of  Rome  were  lineally  descended  from 
the  god  Brama.  Many  similar  statements  have  been  made, 
which  are  doubtless  somewhat  exaggerated.  (Juvenci, 
Histoire  tie*  Jesuites ;  and  Vorbert,  Mhn.  HisL  ntr  let 
Musiom  des  Malab.  Also  The  Missionaries  Arts  cUscooered, 
London,  1687 ;  and  on  the  other  side.  Defense  des  Mission- 
aries de  la  CMne,  <$^.,  Paris,  1688.) 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
labours  of  the  Jesuits  in  America.  Some  writers  are  favour- 
able and  others  unfavourable  to  them.  It  may  perhaps  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  Jesuit  missions  to  America  did  little 
to  develop  the  energy  and  good  qualities  of  the  natives, 
although  in  Paraguay,  and  in  Upper  and  Lower  California, 
the  missionaries  were  in  possession  of  all  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  enjoyed  the  extraordinary  power  which 
these  circumstances  conferred.  In  California  the  country 
was  left  almost  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  they  soon 
acquired  a  dominion  as  complete  as  in  Paraguay;  but, 
whether  f^om  ignorance  of  human  nature  or  the  unfitness 
of  ecclesiastics  to  superintend  the  whole  social  economy  of  a 
people,  the  converted  natives  both  of  North  and  South 
America  dwindled  under  their  care  into  the  most  helpless 
and  ignorant  of  beings.  The  object  of  the  experiment  was 
to  bring  a  wfld  race  to  domesticated  habits,  and  the  Indians 
were  gathered  into  communities  where  they  worked  for  a 
eommon  stock ;  but  their  independent  character  was  de- 
stroyed, and  nothing  better  arose  in  its  place.  Of  the  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  hving  in  thirty  towns  under 
the  control  of  the  Jesuits  when  that  order  was  expelled  from 
South  America  in  1767,  there  were  not  a  thousand  remain- 
ing in  those  east  of  the  Parana  in  182^.  The  towns  beyond 
the  Parana  have  fared  little  better  under  Dr.  Francia.  (Sir 
Woodbine  Parish's  Buenos  Ayres  and  Provinces  qfLa  Plata.) 
The  Jesuits,  in  the  course  of  about  a  century  and  a  ha]( 
converted  upwards  of  a  million  of  the  natives  of  both  Ame- 
ricas. In  Ut,  Forbes's  *  Califbmia,*  compiled  fWmi  original 
sources,  the  process  of  conversbn  is  described  as  consisting 
of  the  offer  of  a  mess  of  pottage  and  holy  water ;  the  accept- 
ance of  the  latter  being  the  condition  of  the  former  grant, 
and  its  reception  a  proof  of  faith.  Attendance  to  pravers  and 
meals  were  tne  exterior  evidence  of  conversion.  Sir  Woodbine 
Pkrish  states  that  the  misrule  of  their  civil  governors,  and 
the  Uttle  respect  inspired  by  the  friars  who  were  sent  in 
place  of  the  Jesuits,  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  Je- 
suit communities  in  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  When  they  were  displaoed,  and  the  people 
of  the  mission  of  St  Louis  sent  a  memorial  praying  that  Uie 
fktbera  might  be  allowed  lo  remain,  which  Bucarelll,  the 
governor,  interpreted  as  the  prelude  of  an  insurreetioQ,  the 
iimpU  people  were  fbund  not  in  arms  but  in  tears. 

In  1 700  the  three  orders  of  Capuchins,  Jesuits,  and  Oar- 
BilUoiiWivaUitmoit  active  miMonapoi.   Tbo  Oapvohint 
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had  twenty-five  missions  in  Turkey,  and  missionary  atatiooi 
were  established  in  Persia,  Georgia,  and  Africa.  The  Jesuits 
had  ten  missions  in  Turkey,  and  the  Carmelites  three. 
Many  of  these  missionaries  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
medicine,  and  obtained  access  to  families  as  physiowna. 
In  1717  the  Jesuits  supported  missions  in  the  ulands  and 
continent  of  America,  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  in  Eflnrpt,  Syria,  and  Persia,  besides  thoae  in 
India.  Louis  XIV.  made  grants  of  land  to  the  missionaries 
in  Canada,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  tiM 
earliest  descriptions  of  North  America. 

In  1822  the  cause  of  missions  was  revived  in  France  br 
the '  Institution  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,'  whicn 
has  committees  at  Paris  ana  L^on.  Several  popes  hav« 
granted  to  its  members  certain  indulgencea ;  and  in  1837. 
as  a  mark  of  gratitude  and  approbation,  the  pope  presented 
the  institution  with  the  body  of  St.  Bxupenus.  which  haa 
been  recently  discovered  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome.  The 
remains,  richly  ornamented  at  the  expense  of  his  Holiness, 
are  enshrined  in  one  of  the  churchM  of  Lyon.  Seventy-six 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  various  countries  have  publicly 
expressed  their  approbation  of  the  institution.  Its  income  in 
1838  amounted  to  62,800/.,  of  which  41,678/.  was  collected 
in  France,  2998/.  in  Belgium,  2776/.  in  the  Sardinian  statea, 
1098/.  in  the  United  Kingdom  (768/.  from  England).  824/. 
fh>m  the  States  of  the  Church,  500/.  from  Pnusia,  and  from 
other  countries  smaller  sums  were  received.  The  reeeipcs 
for  France  were  16,000/.  more  than  in  1837.  The '  Annals 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith '  are  published  bv  the  Society 
e\ery  two  months;  48,000  copies  are  printea  in  French, 
9500  in  Italian,  6000  in  German,  2000  in  Bnelish.and  1000 
in  Flemish.  The  funds  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
*  Seminary  for  Foreign  Missions,*  and  the  superiora  of  the 
Lazarite  Missions  and  the  Jesuit  Missions.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  world  in  which  Catholic  missionaries  are 
supported.    {Geography  of  Missions.) 

The  first  Protestant  mission  of  which  ws  havs  any 
notice  was  founded  by  the  church  of  Geneva,  which  tent 
missionaries  to  America  in  1556 ;  but  it  is  beUered  to  bars 
existed  only  a  short  time.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Dutch,  who  had  taken  Cevlon  from  the  Portu- 
guese, admitted  the  natives  to  employments  under  their 
government  only  on  condition  of  subscribing  to  the  Hel- 
vetic Confession,  and  becoming  members  of  the  Refbrmsd 
church.  The  higher  rank  of  natives  professed  to  abandon 
their  former  religion,  and  those  whom  the  Portuguese  had 
converted  deserted  their  creed.  Converts  were  baptitsd 
after  learning  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Commandments^  and 
grace  before  and  after  meals.  In  1663  the  number  of  con- 
verts in  one  district  was  62,000 ;  and  in  1668,  in  a  dtstrkt 
containing  278,000  inhabiUnts,  180,000  had  mads  a  prolbs- 
sion  of  Christianity.  In  Java,  Formosa,  and  Amboyna,  the 
Dutch  made  attempts  to  gain  converts.  A  church  at  Jars 
was  opened  in  1621,  and  a  century  afterwards  there  were 
100,000  Christians  in  the  island.  Thtnslations  ffann  the 
Scriptures  were  made  in  theCingalee  and  Malay  languages. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  English  had  begun  to  form  set- 
tlements in  North  America  before  attention  was  directed  lo 
the  religious  condition  of  the  natives.  In  1644  a  petition 
was  presented  to  parliament  firom  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  supported  by  many  English  and  Scotch  divines, 
which  ur^  the  duty  of  attempting  to  convert  the  natives 
of  America  to  Christianity.  Soon  afterwards  an  ordinance 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  appointed  the  earl  of  Warwick 
governor  of  the  islands  and  plantatioiu  of  North  America; 
and  a  oommittee  was  appointed  to  assist  him  in  sev«ai 
matters,  'but  chiefly  for  the  advancement  of  the  true  Prk 
testant  rehgion,and  for  the  spreading  of  the  gospel  of  Oirist 
among  those  that  yet  remain  there  m  great  and  miseimbls 
blindness  and  ignorance.* 

In  1646  the  General  Court  of  MassaehuselU  passed  tbs 
first  act  *  for  encouraging  the  propagation  of  the  cospsl 
amount  the  Indians.'  In  1649  an  incorporated  body  was 
established  with  the  authority  of  parliament,  under  the  titW 
of  the  '  President  and  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tha 
Gospel  in  New  England.'  In  1661  Charies  IL  renewod 
the  Society*s  charter,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  now  fit  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  '  edueatine.  clothing,  dvilisiiLg.  aad 
instructing  the  poor  nativea.'  The  design  of  the  Society 
was  to  support  and  maintain  ministcis  and  schoolmasters  to 
instruct  the  natives  in  the  English  language,  and  lo  leach 
them  useful  trades.  SlioCosUed  tha  « apoMls  of  the  la- 
diaiii»' ood  Mayhowy  bad  ilxoidy  lohooM  te  MTinl  y^ 
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in  tbe  conversion  of  the  native  tribes  of  New  England.  In 
t  narrative  of  their  exertions,  published  in  1653»  and  dedi- 
cated to  Cromwell,  an  account  is  eiven  of  the  conversion  of 
several  diiefii.  In  '  A  Later  and  Further  Account,'  pub- 
lished in  1655,  Eliot  states  that  a  great  desire  for  baptism 
had  arisen  amongst  the  Indians ;  but  never  was  there  a  mis- 
sionary so  conscientiously  scrupulous  as  to  trusting  to  pro- 
fessions of  this  kind.  He  told  the  Indians '  how  necessary  it 
was  that  they  should  first  be  civilised  by  being  brought  ftom 
their  scattered  and  wild  course  of  life ;'  and  he  began  the 
formation  of  a  village,  in  which  they  might  learn  the  advan- 
tages of  living  in  a  community.  The  Indians  were  taught 
Tarioua  useful  arts,  and  after  several  years  were  admitted  as 
church  communicants,  preyious  to  which  they  were  required 
to  give  an  account  of  their  conversion  and  faith  at  a  public 
examination. 

In '  A  Further  Account,'  published  in  1659,  there  are 
sermons  or  short  discourses  of  several  converted  Indians. 
five  Indian  youths  were  receiving  an  education  at  the 
Cambridge  grammar-school  in  Massachusetts,  two  of  whom 
had  been  examined  in  Latin  before  the  magistrates  and 
elders  of  the  place.  In  1670  several  *  praying  towns,' as 
the  villages  of  the  converted  Indians  were  called,  had  been 
erected  under  Eliot's  auspices.  In  1674  there  were  four 
*prajing-towns'  in  Massachusetts,  feliot  died  in  1690,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six.  Mather,  Bourne,  Sergeant,  and 
Brminerd  succeeded  each  other  in  the  work  of  bringing  the 
Indians  to  a  knowledge  of  Christianity,  but  none  of  them 
laboared  so  successfully  as  Eliot  Brainerd  was  an  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  labourer,  and  exhausted  himself  by  his  ex- 
traordinary exertions.  He  was  sent  to  America  in  1742,  by 
the  '  Honourable  Society  in  Scotland  for  promoting 
Cbriatiau  Knowledge,'  and  died  in  1747.  Amongst  the 
supporters  of  the  missions  to  the  Indians  of  North  America 
was  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  who,  by  will  dated  1691,  left  a 
sum  of  money  *  for  the  relief  of  poor  Indian  converts,*  be- 
sides the  residue  of  his  esUte  to  be  laid  out  for '  the  advance 
or  propagation  of  the  gospel  amongst  infidels.' 

By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  population  of 
the  Enelish  settlemento  in  America  had  greatly  increased, 
whUe  uie  means  of  spiritual  instruction  had  not  been 
proportionally  extended,  and  the  small  number  of  Episcopal 
churches  which  existed  roused  the  iViends  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  home  to  make  exertions  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
While  the  conversion  of  the  natives  had  chiefly  attracted 
the  attention  of  pious  persons,  it  was  found,  in  1675,  that 
'  there  were  scarce  four  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  all  the  vast  tracts  of  North  America.'    Compton,  bishop 
of  London,  prevailed  upon  Charles  IL  to  allow  20L  for 
passage-money  to  ministers  and  schoolmasters  who  should 
go  out  to  supply  the  deficiency;  and  a  royal  gift  of  1200/. 
was  procured  to  purchase  a  Bible,  Prayer-Book,  and  the 
Homilies,  for  each  parish.    In  1679  it  was  stated  that  there 
was  not  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  either  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Jerseys,  or  New  England,  and  that  these  settle- 
ments were  only  occasionally  visited  by  the  chaplain  to  the 
fort  at  New  York.    Many  families  had  never  attended  any 
public  religious  service  since  they  had  left  England.    The 
Society  fbr  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
originated  in  the  desire  to  supply  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  these  and  other  settlements,  and   received  a  charter 
of  incorporation  on  the  16th  of  June,  1701.    The  Society 
wata  composed,  by  charter,  of  the  chief  prelates  and  dig- 
nitmries  of  the  Church,  and  several  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  in  the  state.     Archbishop  Tennison  was  the  first 
president.    The  amount  received  by  the  Society  in  the  first 
four  years  after  its  incorporation  was — ^first  year,  452/. ; 
second,  575/.;  third,  864/.;  fourth,  1343/.     The  number  of 
sobscribers,  according  to  the  first  printed  list,  in  1718,  was 
260.    The  efforts  of  the  Society  were  at  first  directed  to 
building  churches  and  sending  out  orthodox  clergymen  to 
the  ookmies.    At  the  same  time,  and  also  before  the  Society 
wms  chartered,  strong  representations  were  made  to  the  go- 
Temment  of  the  important  political  influence  which  the 
French  Jesuit  missionaries  exercised  in  Canada  in  keeping 
tribes  neutral  or  in  alliance  with  France ;   and  at  a  court 
held  at  St.  James's,  April  3rd,  1700,  representations  being 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  five  nations  of  Indians  bordering 
on   New  York  might  probably  be  seduced  by  the  French, 
the  council  came  to  the  opinion,  that  besides  the  usual 
method  of  gaining  the  Indians  by  presents,  'another  means 
to  prevent  the  influence  of  the  French  missionaries  upon 
theoftfl  and  thereby  more  efilsctuolly  secure  their  fidelity, 


would  be  to  appoint  two  Protestant  ministers,  with  a  coM 
potent  allowance,  to  dwell  amongst  them,  in  order  to  instruci, 
them  in  the  true  religion  and  confirm  them  in  their  duty  to 
her  majesty.  Ordered  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.'  The  state  of  the  Indians  was 
one  of  the  objects  to  which  the  charter  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society,  but  its  funds  were  for  some  time  expended 
in  maintainins;  ministers  within  our  own  settlements.  In 
1704  Col.  Dudlev,  governor  of  Newfoundland,  wrote  to  the 
lords  of  the  Boara  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  that  if  ministers 
were  not  sent  amongst  the  Indians, '  to  defeat  the  French 
missionaries,  to  whom  they  are  infinitely  bigoted,*  we  should 
lose  their  allegiance. 

About  the  year  1680  the  condition  of  the  negro  slaves  in 
our  settlemenU  began  to  excite  attention.  In  1680  Morgaa 
Godwyn,  *  some  time  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxon,'  wrote 
a  '  Persuasive  to  the  Instructing  and  Baptising  of  the 
Negroes  and  Indians  in  our  Plantations.*  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  Eliot  had  begun  to  instruct  the  negroes 
in  New  York;  and  in  1704  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  established  catechising  schools  in  New  York 
for  the  negroes,  the  number  of  negroes  and  Indians  in  the 
city  beine  then  1500.  In  1727,  Gibson,  bishop  of  London, 
addressed  the  missionaries  in  the  English  plantations,  ex 
horting  them  to  assist  in  instructing  the  negroes.  In  a 
sermon  preached  by  Beilby,  bishop  of  Chester,  in  1783, 
before  the  above  Society,  the  civilisation  and  conversion  of 
tbe  negroes  were  announced  as  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
tbe  Society. 

The  Danish  and  Moravian  missions  were  the  first  two  in 
which  the  chief  object  was  the  conversion  of  the  heathen; 
for  the  exertions  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
were  for  some  time  limited  in  its  operations,  and  may  be 
regarded  in  the  early  part  of  its  existence  rather  as  a 
'  Pastoral  Aid*  Society.  The  Danish  missions  owed  their 
existence  to  Frederick  IV.,  who,  about  1 705,  became  anxious 
that  the  gospel  should  be  preached  in  the  Danish  settle- 
ments in  the  East  Indies.  Ziegenbalgh  and  Plutscho,  who 
had  been  educated  at  Berlin,  were  tbe  first  missionaries 
sent  ont;  they  proceeded  to  Tranquebar,  on  the  Coroman- 
del  coast.  A  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  missions 
and  the  state  of  the  heathen  was  commenced  with  persons 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  Germany,  and  England,  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  subject  The  reports  of  the  two  mis- 
sionaries, which  appeared  annually,  under  the  title  of '  A 
Brief  Account  of  toe  Measures  taken  in  Denmark  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Heathen,'  and  which  was  translated  into 
English,  excited  considerable  attention.  The  Danish  mis- 
sionaries immediately  established  schools,  and  prepared 
tracts  and  small  worlu  in  the  Malabar  language.  In  1707  . 
their  first  church  was  consecrated.  In  1 708  the  translation 
of  tbe  Testament  was  begun,  and  completed  in  1711 :  but 
they  had  no  press,  and  were  obliged  to  employ  transcribera. 
The '  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel '  opportunely 
forwarded  a  printing-press,  a  hundred  reams  of  paper,  six 
cwt  of  type,  and  engaged  a  printer  for  the  mission.  In  1714 
the  missionaries  had  published  thirty-four  different  works 
in  the  Malabar  language,  and  fourteen  others,  written 
by  Catholic  missionaries,  were  used  by  their  scholars  and 
converts.  Tliey  maintained  and  clothed  fifty-six  children 
in  the  schools,  to  defray  the  charge  of  which  they  had  *  no 
certain  fund  that  will  supply  the  expense  for  one  day.'  In 
1714  Frederick  IV.  established  a  collie,  or  society,  for  the 
promotion  of  missions,  the  memben  ofwhich  were  required 
to  make  an  annual  report  of  their  nroceedings.  The  in- 
structions to  the  Society  indicate  ooth  gocM  sense  and 
earnestness.  The  Society  was  directed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  prospects  and  condition  of  converts :— '  How 
they  and  their  chilaren  (besides  the  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity)  may  be  instructed  in  useAil  arts,  and 
how  also  they  may  be  employed,  according  to  their  rMpec* 
tive  conditions  and  capacities.'  Ziegenbalgh  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1715,  and  had  an  interview  with  George  II.  and 
several  membere  of  the  royal  family.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterburv  and  the  bishopof  London  promised  to  assist  the 
mission.  About  1 727  the  Danish  missionaries  were  desirous 
of  extending  their  labours  beyond  the  district  ofTrano  uebar ; 
and  a  missionary  named  Schulze  was  sent  to  Madras  by 
the  English  Society  for  tbe  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  In 
1721  Eeede,  a  Danish  missionary,  proceeded  to  Greenland. 
The  Moravian  missions  commenced  in  1731,  and  were 
supported  with  singular  activity  and  perseverenoe.  Count 
Zinsendorf,  the  fi)under  of  the  Moravians,  or  United  Bre- 
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threii,  while  attending  the  coronation  of  Christian  VT.  at 
Copenhagen,  saw    two  natives  of  Greenland  who   had 
been  baptised  by  Bgede,  and  he  heard  with  regret  that  the 
government  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  mission  in 
that  country.    About  the  same  time  he  learned  from  a 
neflrro,  who  nad  become  acquainted  with  his  servants,  and 
had  a  sister  in  one  of  the  Danish  West  Indian  islands,  that 
the  latterwasearnestly  desirous  of  receiving  religious  instruc- 
tion.    The  con^egation  of  the  United  Brethren  at  Herm- 
huth,  then  consisting  of  only  six  hundred  exiled  persons, 
poor  and  despised,  were  warmly  afK^cted  by  the  statements 
which  Count  Zinzendorf  made  on  this  subject,  and  some 
even  expressed  themselves  willing  to  sell  themselves  as 
slaves  to  have  the  opportunity  of  instructing  the  negroes. 
In  eight  or  nine  years  after  tney  had  begun  to  send  out 
missionaries,  Greenland,  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St 
Croix,  Surinam,  Berbice,  Lapland,  Tartarv,  Algiers,  Guinea, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Ceylon,  had  become  the  scene 
of  their  labours.    The  Greenland  mission  was  commenced 
in  1733,  and  was  supported  in  spite  of  extraordinary  hard- 
ships and  difl^ulties.  The  missionaries  were  often  compelled 
to  put  to  sea  in  crazy  boats  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fish,  and 
shell-fish  and  sea-weed  were  not  unfrequently  their  only 
ibod.    For  five  yean  they  persevered  in  bearing  up  against 
these  hardships,  though  as  yet  the  mission  YiSA  not  been 
productive  of  the  slightest  advantage  to  the  natives.    Their 
endeavours  were  however  at  length  successful,  and  a  com- 
munity of  natives  was  established  at  New  Hermhuth.    In 
twenty-five  years  about  700  Greenlanders  had  been  baptised ; 
and  in  1767  the  settlement  contained  830  individuals,  and 
had  become  a  pleasant  village  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate 
region.    Sheep,  goats,  and  vegetables  had  been  introduced. 
Some  of  the  Greenlanders  had  learned  to  read  and  write, 
and  were  taught  church  music.    In  1758  a  second  settle- 
ment was  formed,  called  Lichtenfels ;  and  in  1 774  a  third, 
called  Lichtenau.    The  mission  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas 
was  commenced  in  1732;  and  in  1738  about  800  negroes 
were  under  reli^nons  instruction,  and  some  time  afterwards 
the  number  of  baptisms  averaged  100  a-year.    From  1732 
to  1762  sixty-six  brethren  and  sisters  who  had  ^ne  out  as 
missionaries  died  in  the  three  Danish  West  India  islands. 
In  1754  three  of  the  Moravian  brethren  proceeded  to 
Jamaica  at  the  request  of  several  gentlemen  of  the  island, 
owners  of  estates,  who  built  a  house  for  their  residence,  and 
encoun4i;ed  them  in  instructing  their  negjroes.    Scarcely 
any  opposition  was  made  to  the  missionaries,  but  after  a 
time  the  work  languished.    In  1 734  a  party  of  the  brethren 
settled  in  Georgia,  in  North  America,  with  the  intention  of 
introducing  Christianity  amongst  the  neighbouring  tribes 
of  Indians ;   but  the  European  settlers  in  the  colony,  by 
their  constant  pjersecution,  at  length  drove  the  brethren 
into  Pennsylvania.    The  colonists  had   represented    that 
the  brethren  were  in  league  with  the  French  Omadians ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  annojing  them,  used  every  means 
in  their  power  to  demoralise  the  Indians.    In  the  back 
settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  they  were  at  length 
obli|;ed  to  remove,  they  built  a  village  for  the  baptised 
Indians,  called  Gnadenhutten,  which  was  broken  up  Dy  an 
Indian  war.    In  1 757  the  village  of  Nain  was  built,  and 
after  a  few  years  was  in  like  manner  destroyed.     They 
then  built  a  town  called  Friedenshutten.    The  settlement 
of  Bethlehem  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  colonists  in  the  two 
Jerseys,  that  proclamation  for  its  destruction  was  made  by 
beat  of  drum*  and  every  means  were  taken  to  exasperate 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people  against  the  brethren.    They 
were  obliged  to  keep  guard  night  and  day  for  fiear  of  an 
attack,  and  at  length  were  removed  fbr  safety  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  and  the  Indians  remained  in  the  barracks  fbr 
sixteen  months,  during  which  numbers  died  of  fever  and 
tmaU-pox. 

In  1 735  an  attempt  to  send  a  missionary  to  the  Calmue 
Tartars  fkiled;  but  about  1747  the  brethren  formed  a  set- 
tlement in  Asiatio  Russia*  where  they  had  constant  inter- 
course with  the  Calmucs,  but  made  no  converts,  with  the 
exception  of  four  giris  whom  they  ransomed,  and  a  blind 
girl  who  had  been  left  to  die.  In  1739  it  was  determined  to 
send  a  missionary  to  Abyssinia  to  form  a  correspondence 
with  the  Christian  church  there ;  but  this  design  was  not 
effected  until  1752.  In  1759  and  1768,  settlements  were 
formed  in  Tranquebar  and  in  the  Nicobar  islands.  A  mis- 
sion to  Labrador,  which  had  been  attempted  without  suc- 
cess a  few  years  before,  was  established  on  that  coast  in 
1758,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  English  Board  of 
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Trade  and  Plantations,  and  the  Lords  of  the  AdauraJty. 
Some  of  the  missions  paid  their  own  srpensw  vilk  tkt  ex- 
ception of  buildings  and  journeys  of  the  missionanw  TW 
brethren  introduced  amongst  their  ooovOTta  a  iiiriiJaa 
similar  to  their  own,  and  baptim  was  only  silmiiiMiMai  u 
those  whose  hfe  gave  evidence  of  a  chaaoe  oi  heart,  la 
1742  the  Iforavian  brethren  residing  in  Londoo  fw  mil 
themselves  into  a  *  Society  for  the  fttrtbefaaee  of  Uw  G» 
peL'  They  received  and  entertained  m'\tmamuh»  vlso  cmsm 
from  the  Continent  to  Londoo  to  eashark  for  daslaiia  omb- 
tries.    This  Society  waa  revived  in  1818. 

Till  within  the  ten  years  preceding  Ikm  daae  a#  tJie 
last  century,  England  had  taken  a  very  small  ibare  m  mu* 
sions.  The  Society  for  the  PropagatioB  of  th«  Gch^  m 
Foreign  Plirts  was  ineorporated  in  1701,  and  umAf  m  t 
tury  mapsed  before  any  other  sunilar  institatiDO  was  1 
At  present  Great  Britain  is  the  moat  active  of  all  f 
conn  tries  in  the  work  of  ooniwrtiBg  the  henthea. 

The  'Society  of  Particular  Baptisis *  fomttd  th« 
association  in  Bngland  for  the  oonvenkm  of  tte  ~ 
Before  the  year  1786,  Carey,  a  minister  of  thia  ] 
and  afterwards  eminent  as  a  linguist  and  nn 
rected  his  attentnm  to  this  subject,  to  which  1m  waa  in  m^m 
degree  led  by  a  great  \ov9  of  geograpbieal  knonriad^t ;  aad 
some  time  after  the  above  date  he  publiahed  'AnKoqutry  loie 
the  Obligation  of  Christiana  to  use  means  for  theC««wmoa 
of  the  Heathen.'  He  brought  the  subjeet  nadar  the  noSarv  of 
a  meeting  of  Baptist  ministers  hehlatClipatoaa,  Kesibaa^ 
tonshire,  some  time  in  1 791.  At  a  similar  roeeti^  heid  al 
Nottingham,  in  Mav,  179S,  the  folloi 
adopted : — *  That  a  plan  he  prepared  ag« 
ters  meeting  at  Kettering,  ibr  forming  a  1 
the  Baptists  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the! 
In  October  the  Society  waa  formed:  al 
ing,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  several  svhsef  ^ 
nounced ;  and  70/.  waa  sent  from  Bimingfaaai  hf  tfe 
Baptist  congregation  there,  who  had  formed  fhn—sliai  aim 
an  Auxiliary  Society.  In  November,  a  pohUe  i 
the  state  of  Heathen  oountries  waa  iaaaed.  la 
1793,  Mr.  Thomas,  who  for  nearly  ten  years  had  bee*  ex- 
erting himself  in  India  to  promote  Chriatiaiiitjr.  vaa  t 
with  Mr.  Carey  as  the  list  of  the  Soeiety'a 
and  they  shortly  afterwards  embarked  for  the  KmS  I 
Having  set  up  a  footorv,  in  the  hope  of  making  the  i 
pay  its  own  expenses,  the  propriety  of  miaaiooaaaa  o^pftrg 
in  secular  emplojrmenta  waa  warmly  aontaatad  hy  tW  fi^ 
ciety  at  home,  and  a  letter  of  *aerieus  and  affurtiimis  tmm- 
Hon*  was  addressed  to  the  misaionariaa  at  a  mwiting  hM  m 
April,  1 795.  At  this  meeting  a  reaolation  waa  adspasri  te 
establishing  a  mission  at  Sierra  Leone ;  hat  of  the  !«•  «uft- 
sionaries  sent  out,  one  embroiled  himself  with  the  avlhflntaa 
and  went  to  America,  and  the  other  oame  boaae  for  bai 
health.  In  1796  a  third  missionaiy  was  aeat  to  Iwdas  Tbs 
following  form  of  agreement  was  Mitered  into  by  tfoe  Ba^ 
tist  missionaries  in  Bengal,  in  1805: — ^"It  »  r 
our  intercoune  with  the  Hindooa,  to  T 
are  able,  from  those  things  which  woold 
judices  against  the  Gospel.  .  .  Nor  is  it 
once  to  attack  their  prejudiceB  by  exhibiting  wilb  i 
the  sins  of  their  gods ;  neither  should  we,  upon  any  i 
do  violence  to  their  images,  nor  interrupt  thtir 
the  real  conquests  of  the  Gospel  are  thoae  of  loew.' 
spirit  the  Baptist  missions  have  eflbcted  coaaidsrahle 
in  India,  bv  the  establishment  of  native  seheok,  and  i 
lations  of  tne  Scriptures,  as  well  as  by  pcoacfauif» 
early  period  of  the  mission,  a  printing-oflme  waa  eatahlHafoiid 
at  Serampore,  and  in  1806  proposua  were  made  fcr  ifoe 
transflatton  of  the  Scriptures  into  flfleen  Fsitin  laa|w«aa. 
A  total  expenditure  or  13,000/.  waa  incarred  in  theSai^*^ 
pore  mission  in  the  eourse  of  live  years,  of  which  eslf  %7mi 
was  received  from  Bngland,  the  remainder  brnig  i 
by  the  labours  of  the  misaionariea,  and  the  ease 
arising  from  the  professorship  which  Dr.  Caiwy  bald 
colle^  of  Fort  William.  In  1807  the  tiacu  imned  i 
mission  were  required  to  besubnsitted  In  the  lodnB  j 
ment  before  publication,  in  eonsenueaee  of  i 
ate  expressions  used  in  a  tract  which  had  bi 
out  revision  ;  in  which,  amongst  other  thing*,  Mc 
was  called  a  tyrant  In  March,  1812,  the  prtaK 
was  burnt  down,  and  founts  of  type  in  sixlaea  k 
were  destroyed,  and  sheets  of  translated  wwka  m  ] 
On  the  disaster  being  known  in  England,  the  i 
waa  raised  in  less  than  two  months  to  rsylaaa  the 
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tides  at  considerable  snm  in  Bengal,  and  1 500^.  in  fhe  United 
States.  In  1827  the  missionaiy  efforts  of  tho  Baptists  were 
divided  ¥y  a  separation  of  the  Serampore  mission  from  the 
general  missions  of  the  Society,  but  the  differences  were 
terminated  in  18d8,  and  the  two  Societies  are  now  united. 
Foreign  missions  have  also  been  established  by  the  Free- 
will Baptists  and  by  the  American  Baptists. 

The  '  London  Missionary  Society*  was  formed  in  Septem- 
ber, 179d,  and  consisted  at  first  of  Christians  of  various 
denominations,  but  it  is  now  supported  by  fhe  Independents. 
In  consequence  chiefly  of.a  memoir  read  before  the  Society 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haweis,  rector  of  Aldwinkle,  Northarop- 
tonahire,  this  Society  dhrected  its  first  efforts  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  where  no  missionaries  had  before  laboured. 
In  August,  1796,  twenty-nine  missionaries,  several  of  whom 
had  wives  and  fiimilies,  embarked  on  board  the  sliip  '  Duff/ 
which  the  Society  had  purchased.    iTie  'Duff*  reached 
Otaheite  in  March,  1 797,  and  the  missionaries  were  received 
by  ^e  natives  in  l9ie  most  friendly  manner,  and  a  district 
being  ceded  to  them  in  due  form,  twenty-five  persons,  in- 
cluding seven  women  and  children,  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  island.    The  commencement  of  this  mission  was  a  pe- 
riod of  great  excitement  to  the  IHends  of  the  cause  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  *  Duff,'  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
was  appointed  in  the  Independent  churches.  In  December, 
1798,  tAo  *  Duff*  sailed  on  her  second  voyage  to  the  South 
Seas  with  twentv-nine  missionaries  and  a  superintendent, 
but  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer  on  the  19th  of  Feb- 
xiiary,  and  taken  to  Rio,  and  on  re-embarking  at  that  place, 
they  were  again  captured,  and  liltimately  returned  to  £ng- 
land  after  an  absence  of  ten  months.     In  the  meantime 
the  mission  in  Otaheite  was  almost  on  'the  brink  of  ruin, 
the  natives  having  become  unfiriendly  to  it.    Eleven  of  the 
mnsionaries,  with  eight  women  and  children,  left  the  island 
ibr  Port  Jackson,  seven  of  fhe  missionaries  determined 
npon  remaining,  and   several   proceeded  to  Tongataboo. 
To  prevent  an  attadt  of  fhe  natives,  the  missionaries  who 
had  remained  at  Otaheite  offered  to  give  up  their  personal 
property  and  stores  and  tools  to  Pomare,  the  king,  but  he 
declined  talung  charge  of  them,  and  they  were  daily  in  fbar 
of  personal  iniuries.    One  of  the  missionaries  relapsed,  and 
married  a  native  female,  and  another  made  a  declaration  of 
infidel  opinions.  In  May,  1 800,  before  these  eventshad  become 
known  m  Enc^and,  eleven  other  missionaries  had  sailed  for 
Otciheite  in  a  convict  ship,  in  which  a  malignant  fever  broke 
oat.     Of  tliis  number  one  died  at  Port  Jackson,  one  aban- 
doned the  mission  at  fhat  place,  and  one  was  taken  home,  at 
the  request  of  his  brethren,  for  insiibordinate  conduct.    The 
xntsaionanes  who  had  been  left  on  the  island  made  no  pro- 
greas  in  their  work,  and  in  the  course  of  five  years  nad 
scarcely  acquired  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  language.    In 
1808,  on  a  war  breaking  out  in  Otaheite,  the  married  mis- 
sionaries sailed  fbr  Hu^eine;   Vben  their  houses  were 
burnt  and  theirgardens  laid  waste.    In  February,  1810, 
they  retired  to  New  South  Wales.    Misfortunes  mid  also 
orertaken  the  mission  at  Tongataboo.    One  missionary  re- 
turned his  Bible  to  his  brethren,  three  were  murdered  dur- 
ing a  civil  war,  and  the  remainder  were  destitute  of  clothes 
and  often  of  Ibod,  and  were  frequently  ilMreated  by  the 
chiafiu    A  mission  to  the  Marquesas  was  also  broken  up. 
In  July,  1811,  some  of  the  missionaries  returned  to  Ota- 
heite at  the  request  of  Pomare.    In  1621  the  Society  sent 
oot  a  deputation  to  visit  the  various  stations  in  the  South 
Seas,  their  directions  being '  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  missions  and  of  the  islands.* 
The  result  of  their  inquiries  is  contained  in  a  '  Journal  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,'  by  Tyerman  and  Bennet,  edited  by 
James  Montgomery,  London ,  1 83 1 .    In  December,  1 79 8,  the 
Society  sent  out  missionaries  to  South  Africa,  and  before 
1804  they  had  established  themselves  at  Bethelsdor^  on 
the  Zak  river.  Orange  river,  and  in  Namaqualand.  In  1804 
the  Society  extended  its  operations  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
missionaries  were  stationed  at  Vizigapatam  and  Travancore. 
In  1 807  Mr,  (afterwards  Dr.)  Morrison  proceeded  to  China 
with  the  intention  of  -preparing  a  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tares  into  the  Chinese  language,  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
Ibe   introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Chinese  empire. 
rBfosuusoif.J    In  December  the  attention  of  the  Society 
was  directed  to  the  West  Indies,  and  a  missionary  station 
sras  established  in  Demerara. 

Xn  1804  the  '  Society  for  Missions  to  AfHca  and  the  East* 
was  establi^ed  by  some  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
XTie  "tSociety  is  now  called  the  '  Chtivch  Missionary  So- 


ciety for  Africa  and  the  East,*  though  H  sends  mit  nisnona- 
ries  to  every  ouarter  of  the  world.  The  first  missionaries 
s^nt  out  by  the  Society  were  educated  at  the  Missionary 
Seminary  in  Berlin,  and  commen<»d  their  labours  in  the 
Snsoo  country.  The  Episcopalians  of  the  United  States 
also  have  independent  nussions  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  (6t  many  years  engaged 
in  missionary  labours  before  they  formed  the '  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society*  in  1817.  Wesley  himself 
visited  America  for  thepurposeof  affording  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  slaves  in  Oeorgia.  In  1786,  Dr.  C^e,  accom- 
panied by  three  other  individuals,  proceeded  to  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  befbre  their  return  they  visited  some  of  the  West 
India  islands,  where  they  met  with  great  opposition  on  the 

Sart  of  the  planters.  The  peculiar  diflScuities  which  the 
[etbodists  enpountered  in  their  attempts  to  instruct  the 
negroes  are  detailed  in  Dr.  Coke's  'Rise,  Progress,  and 
Present  State  of  the  Methodist  Missions,'  published  in  1 804. 
Hie  attempts  made  by  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  preaching  of  the  missionari^  engaged 
the  house  in  a  contest  with  tne  government  at  home,  which 
was  marked  by  singular  duplicity,  and  attempts,  on  the 
part  of  the  assembly,  to  evade  the  authority  of  the  English 
parliament  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  sends  out  foreign  missionaries. 

In  1796  the  *  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society*  was  esta- 
blished by  some  ministers  and  members  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  conjunction  with  fhe  Glasgow  and 
London  Societies,  it  sent  out  missionaries  to  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  but  death  and  disease  prevented  the  success  of  the 
mission.  In  1802  a  mission  was  established  by  this  Society 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  granted  them  land  on  favourable  terms,  and  in  1810 
the  settlement  of  the  missionaries  consisted  of  thirty-nine 
persons.  A  printing-press  was  set  up,  tracts  were  distri- 
buted, and  slaves  ransomed  with  a  view  of  being  instructed 
to  act  as  catechisfs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  societies,  there  has  been  lately 
fbrmed  in  England  the '  Colonial  Missionary  Society.*  The 
*  Society  for  propagating  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews,' 
which  expends  aoove  17,000^  a  year 'in  this  object,  may  in 
some  respects  be  regarded  as  a  missionary  institution ;  and 
there  are  several  similar  societies,  but  as  they  are  not  de- 
signed fbr  the  conversion  of  heathen  people,  they  do  not 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  present  notice.  The  *  Home 
Missionary  Society*  belongs  to  this  class.  It  has  stations  in 
districts  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  places  of  worship. 
The  annual  income  of  the  Society  is  about  7000/.  The 
Baptists  have  established  a  Home  Society,  which  has  an 
annual  income  of  upwards  of  25007.  a  year.  The  '  PSstoral 
Aid  Society'  is  designed  to  remedy  tlie  deficiencies  in  the 
Established  Churcfh,  and  waS  instituted  in  1896.  It  grants 
about  1 8,000/.  a  year  to  1 79  clergymen  and  lay  assistants,  wlio 
are  sent  to  popnlons  districts  which  are  not  sufficiently  pro- 
vided with  regularly  appointed  clergytnen.  Within  the 
last  four  years,  *City  Missions' hnve  been  ifbrmed  in  London 
and  several  of  the  large  toWns.  Agents  are  appointed  who 
visit  the  poor  and  exhort  and  read  to  them  the  Scriptures. 
The  'London  City  Mission'  has  an  income  of  upwards  of 
4000/.,  and  employs  49  agents,  who  last  year  made  186,515 
visits,  and  distributed  223,056  tracts.  The  •  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  knowledge,'  the '  Bible  Society,'  and 
the  •  Tract  Society,'  though  not  missionary  societies,  are 
auxiliaries  of  foreign  missions,  whose  objects  they  promote 
by  grants  of  books,  ftc. 

There  are  many  missionary  institutions  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  The  'American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions'  is  the  principal  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States ;  and  each  of  the  principal 
sects  in  that  country,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American 
Baptist,  has  its  own  institutions  for  sending  out  missionaries, 
each  of  which  has  numerous  auxiliary  societies  in  union 
with  the  central  society.  In  continental  Europe  the  principal 
missionary  societies  are — the  Berlin  Society,  (German  So- 
ciety, Netherlands  Society,  Paris  Society,  Rnenish  Society, 
and  the  Society  of  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

PreBent  State  qfSodetien, — ^The  expenditure  of  tve  of  the 
principal  British  societies  enga§^  in  missions  amounted  to 
above  350,000/.  according  to  their  last  annual  Reports;  and 
the  material  support  which  is  afforded  them  by  other  reli- 
gious institutions  would  considerably  swell  tins  amount 
there  are  idso  several  itistitutions  whose  operations  are  on  a 
small  sci^. 
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1 .  Inoorporated  Sooiet?  fir  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts.  Receipts  for  1 837, 43,365/. ;  expenditure, 
55,949/. ;  number  of  subscribers  about  12,000 ;  tbe  number 
of  legacies  of  above  100/.  reoeiyed  from  1702  to  1837,  571, 
of  which  50  amounted  to  sums  above  1000/.,  including  two . 
of  45,000/.  and  30,000/.  each.  The  receipts  oonsbted  of 
subs<^ptions,  donations,  and  lesacies,  to  the  amount  of 
16,082/.;  legacies,  475/.;  dividends  and  rents,  5747/.; 
special  fund  raised  for  the  education  and  religious  in- 
struction of  the  negroes  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
802^9/.;  portion  of  parliamentary  grant  for  erection  of 
school-houses  in  tbe  West  Indies,  13,000/.  The  chief  ex- 
penses were  under  the  following  heads:— North  America 
(dioceses  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia),  12,254/. ;  India,  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers,  8933/. ;  expenses  of  Bishop's  Col- 
lege, Calcutta,  including  the  college  press,  4325/.;  several 
general  expenses  of  missions  and  schools,  1821/. ;  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  2  missionaries  and  outfit,  339/. ;  West  Indies, 
payments  for  the  erection  and  enlargement  of  churches, 
chapels,  and  school-houses,  13,890/.;  towards  the  support  of 
clergymen  and  unordained  teachers  eneaged  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  n^roes,  7169/.  Urged  by  the  recent 
social  changes  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  spiritual  destitutbn 
of  the  penal  settlements  in  Australia,  the  Society  has  recently 
made  exertions  in  those  two  quarters.  From  1813  to  1833, 
the  Society  had  the  management  of  a  grant  annually  voted 
by  parliament  for  the  support  of  clergymen  in  tbe  North 
American  Colonies.  Notice  was  given  in  1832  that  this 
grant  would  be  discontinued  in  future ;  but  on  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Society,  that  the  whole  of  the  missionaries 
would  be  unprovided  for,  the  government  agreed  to  con- 
tinue the  allowance  for  three  years  longer  on  a  reduced 
scale.  In  1832  the  sum  of  12,000/.  was  voted;  8000/.  in 
1833 ;  and  4000/.  in  1834.  The  Society  has  been  compelled 
to  reduce  the  salaries  of  its  missionaries  in  that  quarter, 
and  in  1837  was  compelled  to  sell  10,000/.  of  its  Ainded 
property  to  meet  deficiencies.  Previous  to  1823,  the  '  So- 
ciety for  promotinj;  Christian  Knowledge'  expended  a 
portion  of  its  fUnds  in  supporting  missionaries  in  Southern 
India,  but  in  that  year  this  department  was  placed 
under  the  Gospel  Society.  The  number  of  missionaries 
now  employed  is  231,  of  whom  160  are  employed  in  British 
North  America. 

2.  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  1837-8.  Receipts,  22,416/.; 
expenditure,  20,622/.  The  cost  of  maintaining  missionary  sta- 
tions in  the  following  countries,  in  1 837,  was— for  Continental 
India,  4237/. ;  Ceylon,  390/.;  Java,  346/.;  Sumatra,  10/.; 
Jamaica,  7452/.,  and  250/.  for  chapels  in  the  same  island; 
Bahamas,  1249/. ;  Honduras,  380/. ;  South  Africa,  27/.  At 
these  and  tbe  various  sub-stations  in  connection  vrith  them, 
59  missionaries,  44  native  preachers,  and  59  schoolmasters 
were  maintained.  In  1835  tbe  Society  received  a  legacy  of 
5784/. 

2.  London  Missionary  Society,  1838.  Receipts,  70,255/.; 
expenditure,  76,818/.  Disbursements  in  1837-8  on  account 
of  the  following  missions: — South  Seas,  10,327/.;  Malacca, 
1989/.;  Singapore,  200/.;  Penang,  972/.;  Java,  637/.; 
Northern  India,  6962/. ;  Southern  India,  16,104/.;  Russian 
Empire,  552/.;  Corfu,  107/.;  South  Afirica,  8814/.;  Mau- 
ritius, 426/.;  Demerara,  3841/.;  Berbice,  5316/.;  Jamaica, 
7497/.  Of  the  amount  raised  by  the  yearly  contributions, 
15,779/.  were  specially  subscribed  for  seventeen  diffbrent 
objects,  of  which  4001/.  was  for  a  South- Sea  mission-ship ; 
800/.  for  exploratory  voyages;  1451/.  for  female  education. 
The  sum  of  4500/.  was  received  Arom  government  in  aid  of 
school- houses  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Society,  at  455 
stations  and  out-stations,  maintains  640  European  mis- 
sionaries and  assistants,  of  whom  135  are  missionaries,  and 
32  European  and  473  native  assistants.  The  number  of 
churches  under  their  care  is  93,  with  7347  communicants ; 
and  568  sohoob  contain  36,974  scholars.  The  Society  pos- 
sesses 17  printing  establishments. 

3.  Church  Missionary  Society,  1837.  Receipts,  72,031/. ; 
expenditure,  91,453/.  The  West  African  mission  was 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  4014/.;  South  Afirican,  1709/. ;  the 
Mediterranean  missions  (including  Malta,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia),  65iSL;  North  India,  1 1,523/. ; 
South  Induu  8472/.;  Western  India,  2927/. ;  Ceylon.  3987/.; 
China,  491/.;  New  Zealand.  12,754/.,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  for  barter  with  the  natives;  New  Holland, 
172/.;  Jamaica,  9210/.;  Guiana,  1439/.;  Trinidad,  3594/. ; 
Norlh-weat  America,  1945/.  At  95  principal  stations,  68 
Aoglish  and  10  Lutheran  clergy  are  maintained*  and  81 


laymen  and  3  female  Suropeant,  b«idaf  5  ofttm  cknf- 
men  and  352  laymen,  and  18  female  teachen^  making  Ml 
individuals.  Number  of  schools  441,  atteiMUd  by  «U91 
scholars. 

4.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  18^.  Re> 
ceipts,  84.818/.;  exnenditure,  100,077/.  Tbe  nnmbar  of 
missionaries  employed  was  314 ;  catechista  and  readers^  31 71 ; 
salaried  teachers,  295 ;  gratuitous  teacbeii,  3336 :  nakag 
the  total  number  of  agents  7121.  Tbe  number  of  nMnban 
in  society  was  66,629,  and  49,538  children  and  adults  atlcnd 
the  schools ;  the  total  number  of  persons  tmnedtately  nodm 
tbe  care  of  the  Society  in  foreign  parts  being  1 16,167,  a*  tax 
as  could' be  ascertained.  In  1 837  twenty  donataons  ««rt  rt- 
ceived  of  50/. ;  fourteen  of  100/. ;  six  averajpng  above  SMi 
each ;  and  one  anonymous  gift  of  2000/.  Toe  sum  oi  3M4/. 
was  received  from  Ireland  in  subscriptiottSk  and  npwaHa 
of  2000/.  fh»m  the  town  of  Leeds.  In  1818  a  lefacy  «C 
9986/.  was  received.  Expensesofstations:— Iralaiid»353«/.; 
France,  2169/.;  Spain,  944/.;  Ceylon,  SAV2L;  Cuftt>- 
nental  India,  5451/.;  New  South  Wales,  ISdO/.;  Vaa 
Diemen's  Land,  2292/.;  New  ZeaUnd,  2323/.;  FrMs4}y 
Islands,  3315/.;  South  Africa,  8956/.:  Western  Afnn, 
3959/.;  West  Indies,  22.000/.;  British  America,  MWttJL 
During  the  year  the  Societv  sent  out  48 
1 7  of  whom  were  accompaniea  by  their  wins. 

5.  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1837.  The  i 
sion  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  GccmcbI 
Assembly  is  at  present  confined  to  the  department  of  geocral, 
scientific  and  religious  instruction,  ana  has  eemn 
Calcutta.  Bombay,  and  Madras.  In  the  Asembly's 
at  Calcutta  upwards  of  700  boys  and  young  men*  «^  aU 
classes  and  castes,  are  taught  the  common  branchas  td 
education,  algebra,  mathematics,  and  other  scienoas.  At 
Bombay  above  1000  native  children  attend  tbe  Society's 
schools,  and  there  is  also  a  school  at  Poena*  in  tbe  aaae 
presidency ;  and  in  1837  a  school  was  established  at  Medna. 
The  funds  received  in  aid  of  the  Assembly's  miesioos  avonfe 
about  4000/.  a  year. 

A  society  has  recently  been  established  at  Glasgow  wfakh 
has  sent  missionaries  to  Caflraria.    The  *  LonOoa  Cor** 
soonding  Committee*  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  Gencfal  Aetna 
hip  and  about  500/.  a  year  are  raised  by  it  in  aid  of  lucei^ 


missions.  Missionary  operations  have  been  commeorcA  u 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  connection  with  tbe  Clwrrh  «i 
Scotland. 

6.  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  1837.  These  mm- 
sions  have  long  been  held  in  high  estimation  in  ITi^lsaiil. 
and  about  4300/.  are  annually  contributed  here  $o€  tWir 
support,  under  the  direction  of  tbe  *  London  AssocxalioB.* 
The  number  of  missionaries  employed  by  the  MesaviaA 
Brethren  has  been  increased  from  155,  in  1817,  to  S37,  la 
1 838.  A  sum  amounting,  on  an  average,  to  12,0M/L  a  ywr 
is  raised  for  their  support,  of  whioh  5840/1  is  received  b%m 
persons  of  other  denominations.  About  50,60«  aook  mk 
under  the  care  of  the  Brethren,  namdy,  44,000  negroes  .% 
the  West  Indies,  3600  HottentoU  and  CalTrea,  and  JMO 
natives  of  Labrador,  Greenland,  and  North  AoMtioa. 

Most  of  the  societies  publish  periodical  aecoiuiU  oi  tla 
state  of  their  respective  missions.  The  last  Annual  Report 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  shows  that  aboot  2^Mt*. 
had  been  expended  in  preparing  and  publishing  these  vorkjw 
viz.  for  12,280  copies  of  Annuid  Report,  20,000  ahrtr»<«a  ti 
dc  145,500  of  Missionary  Reooid,'  601,375  of  *  Qtartrrl* 
Paper,*  and  3050  copies  of  the  '  Missionary  Regirter.*  TW 
London  Society's  expenditure  under  the  same  head  wm 
1 754/.,  and  others  in  proportion ;  but  it  is  by  this  extaiw** 
dissemination  of  missionary  intelligence  that  the  pal.'  c 
have  been  brought  to  entertain  so  strong  an  i&tcmt  a 
missions. 

The  exertions  of  other  misaionary  soeietiea  are  notkaA  as 
the  following  section. 

Geograpf^  qf  Mufions.^ln  the  Thirty-«tghlh  Reject 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Societv  it  is  obaervod  thai  mmik 
mission  is  marked  by  various  degrees  of  iraofaar*  aad 
knowledge.  « There  is  a  kind  of  graduated  acJe.  bmmw^ 
from  the  Zoolu  tribes,  who  are  at  the  lowest  potato  vbevi. 
even  the  sovereign  is  onlv  learning  to  spell;  aavannag 
Airther,  to  the  New  Zealanders,  who  are  just  befinamg  t> 
catch  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  the  Seriptmae ;  ibiou 
further,  tracing  the  plain  but  useful  studies  of  the  oecn  mm 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  then  r^^ng  fartbev«  to  t^ 

iet  imperfect  modem  literature  of  the  eastern  refiai»  oC  iW 
lediteiranean;  thenoe,  rising  higher  still,  to  the 
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•cquiremenU  of  India;  and,  highest  of  all,  to  the  culti- 
icatcd  and  imprbving  native  society  of  Calcutta  and  other 
parts  of  Bengal.*  Under  fourteen  heads  we  give  a  view  of 
the  missions  of  all  the  principal  societies. 

1.  We»tem  Africa, — Stations  at  Sierra  Leone,  Bathurst, 
Cape  Coast,  Cape  Palmas,  Freetown,  Kissey,  &c.  Stations 
of  the  Church  missions,  12 ;  7  European  clerg}'men  and  9 
laymen  employed,  and  19  native  teachers;  communicants, 
902;  schools,  24;  scholars,  3663;  baptisms,  91;  candi- 
dates^  697;  average  attendance  on  public  worship,  Sunday 
morning,  3870— evening.  1880— week-day  evening,  1880. 
Wesleyan  missions:  14  missionaries  and  42  catecfeists  and 
readers,  24  salaried  teachers,  2324  members  in  society,  and 
1495  children  and  adults  in  the  schools.  At  Macarthy 
Island,  300  miles  up  the  €rambia.  200  individuals  have  been 
baptised.  A  grammar  in  the  Mandingo  language  has  been 
printed,  and  also  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  same 
language.  The  *  Foulah  Mission  Institution  *  is  intended 
to  promote  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
that  people.  The  *  Grerman  Missionary  Society  *  has  esta- 
blished a  mission  in  theAshantee  country,  and  the  'Ameri- 
can Episcopal  Missions'  one  at  Cape  Palmas,  to  which 
three  missionaries  have  been  appointed,  who  are  intending 
to  establish  a  superior  school.  The  *  American  Board  of 
Missions*  has  a  station  in  the  same  quarter,  where  a  print- 
ing-uress  has  been  set  up  and  schools  established.  The 
children  are  docile,  and  learn  to  read  with  tolerable  ease  in 
three  months.  The 'American  Baptists'  have  also  missbn- 
aries  employed  in  this  part  of  Africa,  which  is  also  the 
scene  of  the  labours  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
cieties. 

2.  South  4/rtVa.— The  United  Brethren  employ  45  mis- 
sionaries amongst  the  Hottentots,  Caffres,  and  Tambookies. 
At  the  settlement  of  Grenadendal  the  natives  are  employed 
as  smiths,  waggon-makers,  carpenters,  tanners,  and  masons. 
In  the  schools  reading,  writing,  and  accounts  are  taught ; 
sewing  is  taught  in  the  female  schools.  Infant  schools  have 
been  established.    Amongst  the  Tambookies  many  of  the 
women  have  begun  to  wear  gowns ;  some  of  the  men  have 
planted  wheat,  and  manured  their   land.     The  London 
Misisionary  Society  has  31  stations,  24  missionaries,  and  18 
assistants;    18  churches,   1382  communicants,  and  4721 
scholars.   This  statement  includes  the  stations  amongst  the 
Caffres,  Griquas,  and  Namacquas,  and  others  beyond  the 
colony.     The  state  of  the  schools  among  the  Hottentots  is  en- 
couraging ;  the  people  are  rapidly  improving  in  a  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  and  many  of  them  lead  a  moral  life.    The 
Bechuanas  are  said  to  be  most  anxious  in  their  desire  after 
knowledge.     Wesleyan  missions:  21  missionaries,  and  24 
salaried  and  173  gratuitous  teachers,  are  employed  in  the 
Cape  Colony  and  amongst  the  Caffres  and  Bechuanas ;  the 
number  of  members  in  society  is  1281,  and  1594  children 
attend  the  schools.    The  missionaries  use  the  Sichuana 
lani^uage,  and  several  elementary  books  have  been  printed 
at  the  mission  press  for  the  use  of  the  natives.  The  French 
Society  of  Protestant  missions  has  four  principal  stations  in 
South  Africa,  north  of  the  Orange  river.    The  French  mis- 
sionaries state  that  among  the  Bechuanas  the  progress  of 
conversion  has  been  very  slow,  and  that  the  chiefs  impede 
this  work  as  much  as  possible ;  but  their  hopes  are  in  the 
risini^  generation.    Among  the  Bassouto- Bechuanas  many 
adults  nave  learned  to  read,  and  both  men  and  women 
hsLVc  clothed  themselves  in  the  European  manner.    The 
Rhenish    Society  employs   missionaries,  who  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  preaching  to  the  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Gooa 
Hope*   as  well  as  in  organising  schools.      The  American 
BodLrd  has  four  stations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Natal, 
and  the  missionaries  have  set  up  a  press  for  printing  tracts 
in   the    Zoolu  language.    The  Church  Missionary  Society 
and    the  Baptist  Society  have  only  lately  commenced  mis- 
sions in  South  Africa. 

3.  A/ricon  /f/on^i^.— Madagascar.  In  1835  the  work  of 
missions  was  making  considerable  progress,  when  an  edict 
was  issued  suppressing  all  Christian  instruction.  [Mada- 
CASCJk.it.]  A  few  converts  afterwards  met  in  secrecy  on  a 
mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
iCher  religious  exercises;  but  the  practice  becoming  known 
u»  the  authorities,  sixteen  were  apprehended,  one  of  whom, 
i  woman  of  superior  mind  naraed  Rafaravary,  was  put  to 
Ii^ath,  after  having  been  Hogged  with  great  severity,  in  the 
}upe  that  she  would  make  a  confession  of  the  names  of  her 
:rjU]pa.n.Jons.  She  met  her  death  with  firmness  and  com- 
lOeuro.  There  have  been  other  martyrs,  and  no  instance 
I*.  C,  No.  946. 


of  apostaey  has  yet  been  recorded  of  the  Christian  oonverti. 
A  large  number  of  persons  are  still  in  bonds  or  in  slavery, 
and  the  oueen  proposed  to  put  them  all  to  death,  but  was 
dissuaded  by  her  officers.  No  change  in  t*his  state  of  things 
is  expected  at  present 

4.  Inland  S^o*.— The  Red,  Mediterranean,  Black,  and 
Caspian  seas,  and  Persian  Gulf.  At  Malta  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  a  press,  at  which,  in  1837,  25,338  copies 
of  tracts  and  other  works  were  printed  in  the  Greek,  Arabic, 
and  Turkish  languages.  The  Wesleyan  Society  has  also  a 
station  at  Malta.  In  the  kingdom  of  Greece  above  1100 
young  persons,  from  4  to  1 7  or  20,  are  receiving  instruction 
through  the  instrumentality  of  missions.  The  American 
Board  has  stations  at  Athens,  Argos.and  Ariopolis  in  Laoo- 
nia,  and  the  missionaries  are  employed  in  preaching,  and  in 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  tracts,  and  in  establish- 
ing schools.  In  1837  above  17,000  copies  of  books,  contain- 
ing 616,427  pages,  were  printed  at  Athens  at  the  expense  of 
the  mission.  American  Episcopal  Missions  : — Schools  have 
been  established  at  Athens,  which  are  attended  bv  above 
600  scholars.  The  mission  family  comprises  40  souls.  So 
successfully  has  the  work  of  education  been  conducted  in 
the  mission  seminary,  that  applications  have  been  received 
by  the  heads  of  the  mission  from  Constantinople,  Asia 
Minor,  Moldavia,  &c.,  to  take  under  their  care  the  daugh- 
ters of  rich  Greeks,  to  educate  them  as  they  thought  best 
Five  male  and  eight  female  Greek  teachers  are  employed. 
In  the  island  of  Syra  the  Episcopal  (American)  Missions 
have  a  printing  establishment,  which,  in  1837,  issued  29,000 
copies  of  thirteen  publications,  varying  in  size  from  6  to  428 
pages  each.  This  press  is  about  to  be  given  up.  Crete  is 
also  a  station  of  the  same  Society.  The  state  of  education 
in  this  island  is  deplorable,  and  scarcely  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  to  be  found.  Corfu  is  a  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  their  missionary  performs  the  duties  of 
inspector-general  of  schools  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  The 
British  government  has  recently  ordered  books  to  be  printed 
for  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  Lancasterian 
schools  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  American  Board  has 
established  schools  at  Constantinople  for  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  of  that  capital,  and  endeavoured  to  excite 
among  them  a  religious  spirit ;  but  these  efforts  have  met 
with  great  opposition. 

Asia  Minor.— 'The  exertions  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  to  establish  Greek  and  Armenian  schools  at  Smyrna 
have  been  unsuccessful,  the  Armenians  declining  their  ser- 
vices, and  the  Greek  hierarchy  warmly  opposing  them.  In 
the  meantime  the  missionaries  are  preparing  useful  and 
scriptural  books  in  the  Turkish  language.  The  American 
Board  has  a  press  at  Smyrna,  at  which,  in  1836,  there  were 
printed  25,6 1 8  copies  of  thirty-eight  different  works  in  modern 
Greek,  besides  copies  of  works  in  Armenian,  including  a 
new  version  of  the  Armenian  Testament  Two  magazines, 
in  Greek  and  Armenian,  are  published  monthly.  The 
schools  which  were  attempted  to  be  established  have  failed; 
but  an  interest  has  been  excited  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  the  missionaries  at  present  chiefly  direct  their  attention 
to  the  distribution  of  books  in  Asia  Minor. 

Egypt—The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  established 
schools  at  Cairo,  which  are  mostly  attended  by  Coots. 
There  are  1 1 4  scholars  in  the  female  school,  in  which  neeale- 
work  is  taught,  and  reading  and  writing. 

Abyssinia, — In  consequence  of  the  opposition  excited 
against  the  servants  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  they 
have  been  obliged  to  return  to  Cairo.  The  mission  was 
encountering  considerable  difficulties,  when  the  arrival  of 
an  Italian  priest  and  a  Frenchman,  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
understood,  of  reviving  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  in 
Abyssinia,  considerably  increased  the  clamour  against 
them.  The  Italian  priest  afterwards  penetrated  to  Gondar, 
and  opened  a  communication  with  the  king  of  Shoa. 
The  ejected  missionaries  had  procured  a  firman  to  the 
king  of  Shoa,  and  at  the  latest  accounts  were  preparing  to 
visit  his  territories.  Persia:— the  American  Board  sent  a 
mission  to  the  Nestorians  in  1835,  with  instructions  to  form 
a  station  on  the  western  side  of  the  Kurdish  Mountains. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  mission  is  to  improve  education. 
There  are  38  pupils  in  the  seminary,  or  boarding-school, 
who  are  taken  from  different  Nestorian  villages ;  a  Sun- 
day school  has  been  established;  and  a  fount  of  S)ro-Chal- 
daic  type  been  received ;  but  the  Board  has  not  been  able 
to  find  a  printer  to  undertake  this  department  of  the  mis- 
sion. A  physician  is  attached  to  the  mission,  v?ho  is  resorted 
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to  by  the  people  from  all  quarters.  The  American  Episoo- 
Dal  Society  is  on  tlie  point  of  sendinfi^  a  missionary  to 
Northern  Persia.  Syria,  and  Palestine:  the  American  Board 
ban  stations  at  Bey  rout  and  Jerusalem,  and  service  is  per- 
formed in  the  Arabic  language.  Twelve  pupils  belonging 
to  the  Maronite,  Greek,  Greek-Catbohc,  and  Armenian 
churches,  with  two  Protestants  and  a  youth  of  Jewish 
descent,  are  boarded  in  the  Mission  Seminary,  and  are  edu- 
cated with  a  view  to  future  usefulness  in  the  missionary 
cause.  The  female  school  is  attended  by  25  pupils.  The 
missionaries  state  that  a  female  boarding-school  might  be 
advantageously  opened  at  Beyrout.  At  the  press  16,200 
copies  of  seven  different  works  were  printed  in  1837  for 
distribution.  At  Jerusalem  a  small  native  congregation  has 
been  formed.  Male  and  female  schools  have  been  opened. 
The  demand  for  books  is  said  to  be  increasing  in  Syria  and 
Palestine. 

Asiatic  Russia, — The  stations  of  the  German  Missionary 
Society  were  abolished  by  an  ukase  of  the  emperor  in 
1837.  Siberia: — conversions  have  been  rare  in  this  quarter. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  has  a  station  160  miles 
south-east  of  Irkutsk,  and  another  at  Khoton,  where  a  press 
has  been  established,  at  which  a  translation  of  tlie  Bible  is 
now  printing ;  and  there  is  a  third  station  at  Ona. 

Mohammedan  Missions.  A  visit  to  Persia  has  induced 
Mr.  Merrick,  of  the  American  Board,  to  form  an  opinion 
that  missions  to  Mohammedan  countries  are  at  present  pre- 
mature, and  that  the  preliminary  step  should  be  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  Oriental  churches,  whose  condition 
degrades  Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  the  followers  of  Moham- 
med. 

5.  China  and  India  beyond  the  Gang^s.-^-ln  China  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  missionaries  obtaining  access  to 
the  country  have  been  latterly  rather  increasing  than  dimi- 
nishing ;  the  frontier  stations  are  therefore  regarded  with 
great  interest  by  the  friends  of  missions.  Most  of  the  prin- 
cipal missionary  societies  throughout  the  world  have  sta- 
tions in  India  beyond  the  Ganges.  The  Catholics  are  the 
only  European  missionaries  who  preach  Christianity  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  Chinese  empite.  The  London  Mission- 
ary Society  has  not  yet  been  able  to  fill  the  vacant  station 
at  Canton.  At  Singapore  the  Society  has  two  labourers  and 
two  at  Malacca;  and  at  the  latter  place  service  is  performed 
every  Sunday  to  a  crowded  congregation  of  Chinese.  In 
1837  the  number  of  Chinese  baptised  was  29;  and  there 
vere  205  boys  and  115  (nrls  in  the  Chinese,  and  70  boys 
and  20  girls  in  the  Malay  schools.  The  Chinese  girb' 
schools  are  entirely  supported  by  the  sale  of  useful  and 
fancy  articles  sent  from  England.  The  number  of  students 
in  the  Anglo-Chinese  college  is  six,  besides  Chinese  youths. 
Above  30,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  or  portions  thereof, 
and  tracts,  are  distributed  annually.  At  Penang  there  are 
two  missionaries  but  no  native  communicants.  Five  Malay 
schools  contain  1 1 1  scholars,  and  1 1  Chinese  children  are 
under  instruction.  The  issues  from  the  press  at  Penang,  in 
1837,  were  12,500  publications  in  Malay;  and  the  circulation 
19,000,  of  works  in  the  Malay,  Chinese,  Tamul,  Dutch,  and 
English  lans^uagcs.  The  Malay  publications  were  sheet- 
tracts  and  were  issued  in  consequence  of  some  atrocious 
murders.  A  Society  has  been  formed  at  Penang  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Christian  Knowledge  amongst  the  Chulicks  and 
Bengalees  inhabilini;  the  island;  and  a  school  for  girls  has 
been  established  uiidei  i|s  auspices.  Tlie  American  Baptists 
have  missions  in  Siam,  and  at  Bankok,  a  city  supposed 
to  contain  about  500.000  inhabitants  four-fifths  of  whom 
are  Chinese,  tbey  have  established  printing  and  lithogra- 
phic Dresses.  In  1837  about  two  million  octavo  pages  in 
the  Cninese  and  Siamese  languages  were  printed.  These 
publications  are  distributed  as  fast  as  they  can  be  worked 
off.  Four  of  the  missionaries  devote  themselves  to  the 
Siamese,  and  five  to  the  Chinese.  In  a  recent  excursion 
about  60  miles  north  of  Bankok,  a  point  never  before 
reached  by  Protestant  mi^^sionaries,  900  Siamese  and  3000 
Chinese  tracts  were  distributed  to  eager  inquirers.  Evi- 
dence is  adduced  in  the  *  Report'  showing  that  these  tracts 
are  extensively  read.  In  a  letter  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Apostolic  Vicar  of  Siam,  it  is  stated  that  *  books  are  re- 
ceived, because  they  cost  nothing ;  are  laughed  at,  but  no 
one  is  converted.'  The  American  missionaries,  it  is  stated, 
make  handsome  presents  to  the  authorities,  and  have  built 
•  ooraniodious  houses,  where  they  spend  their  time  agreeably 
in  the  society  of  their  wives  and  families.'  The  Catholic 
miasionanoi,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  the  mortifications 


and  hardahipa  of  tbeir  labours  ai  calculated  to  provMli  lk§ 
objects  of  their  mission.  {AnnaU  qf  the  Pntpag^  of  IJU 
Faith,  1838.)  The  American  Baptisu  have  alas  •  Bam^ 
mission  consisting  of  several  stations,  at  which  349  fliiaMa- 
aries  and  a  large  number  of  native  aatistanu  are  empknel 
In  1836,  343  Karens  and  Barmant  were  baptised.  TW 
missionary  press  is  conducted  on  a  scale  vbtdi  the  matL 
sanguine  would  scarcely  anticipate.  The  prating  otf  or  ts  m 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  Maulmein,  and  ii  built  of  brwrli  w 
the  form  of  an  L,  78  feet  lon^  each  way  and  ftl  wide,  and  is 
two  stories  high.  It  contains  a  power^pfvat,  faur  band- 
presses,  twenty- five  cases  of  types,  founts  in  three  langua^n, 
and,  with  the  binding  department,  employs  25  nati%e«.  By 
this  time  five  additional  presses  and  a  large  rapply  of  V*p«t 
have  been  received.    It  is  intended  to  set  up  a  prc»  in  aa 


out-station  where  8000  tracts  had  recently  been  distfib«lp4 
in  two  days  at  a  festival.  At  the  station  of  6udi)a  t^ 
Board  have  three  missionaries,  a  printer,  and  Miistaata. 
About  nine  years  ago  the  American  Board  comDenced  a 
mission  in  China,  ana  it  has  now  two  mi&aionanes  statMcd 
at  Canton,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  in  preparing  works  far 
the  press,  and  revising  the  Scripturea.  At  Macao  tW 
Board  has  set  up  a  press,  and  the  printer  who  supenntcods 
it  is  studying  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  laneuagea.  Two  mie* 
sionaries  and  a  physician  are  stationed  at  Bankok«  the  Utlrr 
of  whom  is  daily  visited  by  20  or  30  patmtK  vbom  be 
addresses  on  subjects  of  religion.  A  Chinese  and  a  Siamew 
school  have  been  established,  which  are  attended  br  ooli  a 
small  number  of  pupils.  Four  missionariea  aod  a  pbysirlaa 
are  stationed  at  Singapore,  who  are  aemiiring  the  Uio«^ 
language.  The  school  is  considered  Uie  moat  impert&at 
department  at  this  station.  The  press  is  very  artiwtv  em- 
ployed in  printing  Chinese  tracta,  also  works  in  the  ilslay 
and  Japanese  languages;  but  it  is  stated  that  tbeabt'.ty 
of  the  Chinese  to  read  is  over- rated.  The  Chincae  staijii 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Missionary  Society  ia  ai  BbUtu, 
but  its  efforts  are  intended  to  be  directed  to  China.  Her* 
also  are  two  missionaries  and  a  physician  engaged  lo  itod^ 
ing  the  Chinese  and  Malay  languages.  A  Chineae  achael 
of  20  boys  and  9  girls  is  found  an  invaluable  aid  in  mnums^ 
the  Chinese  colloouially.  The  Church  Misaionajy  Vocwcr 
and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  are  the  only  Engi!»& 
societies  which  at  present  send  miutonariee  beyosi  the 
Ganges.  The  former  Society  has  stationa  at  Akyah^  m 
island  450  miles  south-east  of  Serampore,  and  at  Chmafoog , 
and  the  latter  has  one  missionary  at  Singapore  no  » 
studying  Chinese  and  Malay. 

6.  Imtia  within  the  Ganges,^Th\A  quarter  m  \m  ^  th« 
most  important  field  of  missionary  exertion,  and  tka  »aii 
obligation  to  convey  religious  instruction  to  neaHy  HO.— a»p< 
of  people  under  our  dominion  baa  been  deeply  Mx  in  Gtmi 
Britain.    India  is  also  the  active  scene  of  mt&aiDiiary  labM-m 
for  the  American  and  many  of  the  European  aodetka.     It 
is  difficult  to  separate  the  exertions  of  such  iniTitotic—  a* 
the  Bible  Society  from  those  societies  whoae  exdnaita  «^ 
ject  is  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.    The   BnUsh  aol 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  expended  1 12.000iL  in  this  purti-c 
of  India,  either  in  gnmts  of  books  or  paper,  or  Ibr  tbm  pur- 
poses of  translation ;  and  the  Scriptures  have  been  ynr.tr' 
in  all  the  principal  langua^s  ana  dialects  of  IinliA.     Tb : 
'  Christian  Knowledge  Society'  has  sent  funds  Ibr  thm  «.v 
tion  of  churches  and  mission -houses,  and  preseoied  drp  % 
of  books  and  lending-libraries,  and  has  supplied  tbe  t&a>- 
rials  for  furnishing  schools  and  printing-oflSoea.  TbePrs;*" 
Book  and  HomiW  Society  has  sent  out  its  translated  vwrk.v 
The  Religious  Tract  Society  distributes  annually  an   ^ 
mense  number  of  its  publications  through  the  Tmnoiia  b^ 
sions ;  and  there  are  also  several  important  load  itwtitn'v* 
which  are  engaged  in  promoting  education,  «ad  are  <-.  &- 
ducted  more  or  less  in  a  spirit  of  missionary  co 
The  Society  for  the  Propa^tioti  of  the  Gospel 
mission  college  at  Calcutta  in  1820 ;  and  it  haa  i 
mis>ions  in  connection  with  the  college  in  the  DeigKbii«ar^>^ 
of  Calcutta  and  Cawnpore.    Tbe  Society  haa  a  acouavi  ^ 
Vepery  and  a  grammar-school.  A  number  of  nativw  lm<  jian 
is  expected  from  these  institutions.    In  the  dioccsvvs  of  C*.  - 
cutta  and  Madras  22  missionaries  and  1 1  catechi*U  «x«  ms- 
ployed.  In  the  last  Report  of  the  Church  Mtcsiooary  S«rs<' 
It  is  stated  that  as  respects  the  extension  of  Chri%tiae 
in  India  the  great  obstacle  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  v  :•  .-  ^ 
and  competent  agents  either  at  home  or  abroad.   Bapo*a  Iff  - 
sions :— At  Calcutta,  to  which  six  out-sutiuna  are  astw-  **  -\ 
with  sub-stations  in  many  irillages^  the  i 
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their  time  to  translating  and  publishing  the  Scriptures,  and 
improved  venions  are  in  progress;  and  in  forming  and 
superintending  schools,  from  many  of  which  native  teachers 
and  preachers  proceed  to  aid  in  the  work.  A  few  indivi- 
duals are  annually  baptised.  Church  Missionary  Society  :~ 
In  Northern  India,  extenduig  from  Calcutta  to  Agra,  and 
including  Benares,  there  are  12  stations,  at  which  fourteen 
missionaries  are  employed,  two  native  missionaries,  two  cate- 
cbists,  forty-one  native  and  Eurasian  teachers.  Communi- 
cants (at  Calcutta  and  Benares)  are  32 ;  attendants  at  public 
worship  1111;  schools  63,  scholars  3844,  chiefly  boys.  The 
bishop  of  Calcutta  states  that  the  education  of  youth  on 
Christian  principles  has  *  loosened  the  chains  of  Hindooism.' 
The  Western  Inaian  Mission  has  its  principal  stations  at  Bom- 
bay and  Nassuck.  Within  12  miles  of  Bombay  450  children 
are  under  instruction ;  and,  as  at  Calcutta  and  Madras, 
there  is  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  superior 
education  to  young  natives  who  give  promise  of  becoming 
useful  missionary  labourers.  At  Nassuck  there  are  schools 
for  357  boys  and  80  girls.  The  missionaries  endeavour  to 
promote  their  object  by  discussions,  conversation,  and 
preaching.  The  ^uth  Indian  mission  includes  Cochin,  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  Madras,  with  the  stations  in  the 
Tinnevelly  mission :— missionaries  employed  1 1,  catechists  4, 
native  missionaries  3,  native  assistants  151,  communicants 
314,  schools  1 49,  scholars  4634.  Of  the  Palamcottah  station 
it  is  stated  that  the  congregations  are  increasing,  '  but  the 
new  comers  are  evidently  influenced  by  worldly  motives,' 
and  should  they  be  disappointed,  they  will  relapse  into  hea- 
thenism. The  conduct  of  the  converts  *  differs  in  very  few 
respects  ftt>m  that  of  the  heathen,  except  in  the  outward 
mode  of  worship.'  The  German  Missionary  Society  had 
recently  a  missionary  in  the  Tinnevelly  district.  London 
Missionary  Society :— Principal  stations  at  Calcutta,  Chin- 
surah,  Berhampore,  Benares,  Mirzapore,  Surat,  Belgaum, 
Bangalore,  Salem,  Coimbatore,  Trevandrum,  Nagercoil, 
Neyoor,  Combaconum,  Chittore,  Madras,  Cuddapah,  and 
Vixagapatam.  Number  of  stations  and  out-stations  310, 
missionaries  36,  European  and  native  assistants  375,  schools 
293.  These  numbers  refer  to  the  territories  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  those  of  the  protected  states.  It  is 
stated  tbat  the  natives  who  become  acquainted  with  English 
are  much  more  favourably  disposed  than  those  who  remain 
i^orant  of  it.  At  Chinsuran  the  people  have  themselves 
established  English  schools  under  native  masters.  The 
mission  presses  are  actively  at  work,  and  great  numbers  of 
tracts  are  printed,  which  are  inquired  for  by  people  from  all 
parts.  In  the  Coimbatore  district,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  mission,  no  schoolmaster  could  be  found  who  would 
teach  Christian  books:  now  there  are  12  boys'  schools  on 
Christian  principles.  The  prejudices  against  female  edu- 
cation are  rapidly  giving  way.  In  the  Travancore  district, 
in  an  area  of  450  square  miles,  about  6000  persons,  including 
children,  are  connected  with  the  mission.  In  the  seminary 
for  training  native  missionaries,  four  of  the  youths  read  the 
Greek  Testament  with  facility.  The  effects  of  missions  in 
the  district  of  Chittore  are  favourably  displayed  in  the  habits 
and  conduct  of  the  natives,  many  of  whom,  in  place  of  re- 
sorting to  nAndicancy,  are  engaged  in  honest  labour,  but 
•  spirituality  is  scarcely  visible.'  At  Madras  the  native  con- 
gregation consists  of  80  persons,  of  wlibm  35  are  communi- 
cants. General  Baptist  Missions : — Stations  at  Cuttack  and 
five  other  places  within  350  miles  of  Calcutta;  78  commu- 
nicants, but  this  number  includes  Europeans.  At  Cuttack  a 
printing-press  has  been  set  up,  at  which  10,000  hymn-books, 
20,000  tracts,  2000  Baxter's  *  Call,'  and  4000  *  Pilgrim's 
Progress'  have  been  printed.  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society : 
-^-I^noipal  stations  at  Bangalore,' Gobee  (a  town  in  the 
Mysore  country),  Negapatam,  and  Madras,  each  of  which 
embraces  an  extensive  district;  missionaries  12,  assistant- 
miasionaries  7,  salaried  teachers  24,  members  346,  scholars, 
chiefly  Hindus,  1375.  The  gospel  is  preached  in  English, 
Tamul,  Canarese,  and  Portuguese ;  andf  religious  instruction 
has  occasionally  been  given  in  Telogoo.  Church  of  Scot- 
land Missions :— The  nature  of  their  labours  has  already 
been  described,  and  statements  given  showing  the  great 
smportanoe  of  their  schools  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Aladras.  The  German  Missionary  Society  has  four  mis- 
sionaries at  Mongalore,  and  three  at  Dharwar,  and  five  were 
sent  out  last  year  to  establish  a  mission  at  Hoobly.  In 
1837  a  seminary  was  begun  for  training  native  catechists 
mud  schoolmasters,  and  was  soon  attended  by  22  young  Ca- 
narese.   American  Boatd  of  Missions :— In  the  Mahratta 


missions  6  missionaries,  2  assistants,  and  1  printer  are  em- 
ployed. The  seminary  at  Ahmednuggur,  supported  at  an 
annual  cost  of  1000  dollars,  has  about  60  pupils  from  5  to 
16  years  of  age,  and  the  course  of  study  embraces  several 
years,  and  includes  the  acquisition  of  English.  The  English 
residents  are  liberal  supporters  of  this  institution.  At  the 
naission-press,  which  has  been  also  employed  by  other  so- 
cieties, 51,450  copies,  containing  3,127,850  pages,  were 
printed  in  1839  in  the  Mahratta  language.  The  Tamul 
mission  has  stations  at  Madura  and  four  other  places,  at 
which  11  missionaries,  1  medical  mis8ionar}%  1  physician, 
and  16  native  assistants  are  engaged.  At  Madura  daily 
preaching  is  usually  maintained  amongst  the  people  at  the 
schools  and  in  the  vestibules  of  the  idol  temples.  The  op- 
portunities of  instructing  the  natives  are  numerous  during 
a  journey.  When  the  missionary  stops  at  a  school  the 
people  assemble  out  of  curiosity,  and  while  seated  on  his 
horse  he  may  profitably  hold  a  discourse  of  from  two  to  ten 
minutes.  In  Madura  and  its  vicinity  there  are  43  schools, 
containing  1730  scholars,  and  at  Dindegal  17,  containing 
554  scholars.  A  small  proportion  of  the  people  can 
read,  but  the  population  being  immense,  the  number  of 
readers  is  great  Applications  for  books  are  received  from 
the  most  remote  villages.  In  the  district  comprehending 
Madras  there  are  25  schools,  with  750  scholars,  and  the  at- 
tendance on  preaching  varies  from  3S0  to  400.  The  Ame- 
rican Board  has  recently  purchased  the  extensive  printing 
establishment  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Madras. 
It  contains  eight  printing-presses,  a  lithographic  press, 
fifteen  founts  of  type  for  printing  in  English,  Tamul,  and 
Telagoo,  also  an  hydraulic  press,  and  all  the  means  for  cast- 
ing type  and  binding  books.  The  Bible  has  not  been  com- 
pleted in  Telogoo.  In  a  few  years  it  is  expected  that  the 
operations  of  this  press  will  supply  the  reaaing  population 
amongst  the  Tamul  people  with  portions  of  the  Scriptures, 
tracts,  &c.  American  Presbyterian  Mission:— Stations  at 
Loodianah,  the  most  remote  of  the  British  stations  to  the 
north-west,  near  the  Sutlej,  which  divides  the  territories 
under  the  power  or  influence  of  England  from  those  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh.  There  are  2  schools,  English  and  Hindustanee, 
and  2  printing-presses,  under  the  care  of  one  missionary. 
Sharanpu,  110  miles  distant  from  Loodianah,  is  another 
station  of  this  mission,  and  was  selected  on  account  of  the 
large  fairs  held  at  Hurdwar,  which  are  attended  by  people 
from  every  part  of  Asia  except  China,  amongst  whom  tracts 
can  be  usefully  distributed.  Persian  books  and  tracts  are 
in  demand.  Allahabad,  the  remaining  station,  is  resorted 
to  by  immense  multitudes  of  pilgrims  from  distant  parts. 
At  the  last  account  only  one  missionary  resided  here,  but 
others  have  been  since  sent  from  the  United  States  to  join 
him. 

7.  Ceylon. — Baptist  missions  • — Stations  at  Colombo  and 
five  other  places.  A  controversy  is  carried  on  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  fifteen  numbers  of  the  '  Protestant  Vin- 
dicator '  have  been  published.  Church  missions : — stations 
4,  missionaries  8,  printer  1,  native  catechists  and  teachers 
81,  attendants  on  public  worship  2365,  communicants  120, 
schools  55,  scholars  1880,  chiefly  boys.  Service  is  performed 
in  the  Tamul  and  Singhalese  languages.  Since  1823 
above  100  youths  have  been  educated  at  the  mission  semi- 
nary. The  increasing  knowledee,  experience,  and  stability 
of  the  native  agents  is  regarded  as  the  most  promising 
feature  of  the  mission.  Wesleyan  Missions: — The  Ceylon 
mission  is  conducted  in  two  divisions,  the  Singhalese  and 
the  Tamul,  the  northern  part  of  the  island  being  inhabited 
by  a  distinct  race  professing  Buddhism,  and  the  south  by 
Hindu  idolaters  and  Mohammedans.  Stations  in  the  Sin- 
ghalese division  5,  missionaries  5,  assistant-missionaries  9, 
salaried  teachers  99,  members  in  society  656;  scholars, 
adults,  and  children,  4471.  In  the  Tamul  division  there 
are  4  stations,  8  missionaries  and  assistants,  37  salaried 
teachers*  1 39  members,  and  2 1 36  scholars.  The  missionaries 
report  that  regular  congregations  are  established  all  over 
the  island ;  thousands  of  tracts  in  four  different  languages 
are  distributed  every  month,  which  are  said  to  be  eagerly 
read ;  schools  might  be  increased  to  any  extent ;  discussion 
on  religious  subjects  is  almost  universal ;  and  the  *  entire 
evangelization '  of  the  island  engages  the  anxious  attention 
of  the  Society.  American  Board  of  Missions: — stations 
and  out-stations  13,  missionaries  6,  native  preachers  4,  native 
assistants  71,  physician  1,  printer  I,  female  assistant-mis- 
sionaries, being  the  wives  of  missionaries  and  the  physicians, 
7.    In  sixteen  places  of  worship,  average  attendance  2700 
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persons,  communicants  330.  In  1 87  free-schoolt  there  are 
4732  male  and  1044  female  scholars,  besides  161  in  the 
male  and  98  in  the  female  hoarding-schools.  The  press 
gives  employment  to  fifty  natives.  A  few  years  ago  the 
only  tracts  distributed  were  written  on  the  olla,  and  a  single 
writer  could  only  make  four  or  five  copies  aday.  In  1837 
the  number  of  pages  printed,  of  tracts,  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  works,  was  12,436,000.  This  mission  being  in  some 
difficulties  in  1837,  the  governor,  in  his  official  capacity,  sent 
a  donation  of  200/.,  *  in  token  of  the  high  sense  entertained 
of  the  services  of  the  mission  in  the  northern  provinces.' 

8.  Indian  Archipelago.—'Itx  Auguit,  1837,  a  regulation 
in  reference  to  foreign  missions  in  these  seas  was  issued  by 
the  Netherlands  (local)  government :— *  That  no  missionary 
from  any  foreign  country  shall  be  permitted  to  establish 
himself  anywhere  in  Netherlands  India,  excepting  on  the 
island  of  Borneo,  this  permission  to  be  granted  only  to 
Netherlands  missionaries,  under  restrictions  hereafter  to  be 
made.'  The  authorities  on  the  west,  south,  and  east  coasts 
of  Borneo  are  called  upon  *  to  advise  the  government 
what  progress  the  missionaries  have  made  there,  and  to 
give  their  opinion  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  that  more 
should  be  admitted.*  The  Netherlands  Missionary  Society 
employs  eighteen  missionaries  in  Dutch  India.  There  are 
two  stations  at  Sumatra,  one  at  Rhio,  one  near  Batavia,  also 
one  at  Timor  Coupang,  one  at  Makisser,  and  one  at  Moa ; 
at  litty  and  Amboyna  there  are  two  at  each ;  and  there 
are  stations  at  several  other  places.  In  Celebes  numerous 
nominal  conversions  to  Christianity  have  taken  place.  Id 
Borneo  there  are  some  German  missionaries,  who  have  no 
connection  with  the  Netherlands  Society.  The  Moluccas 
have  not  been  considered  as  a  profitable  field  for  missions. 
About  twenty  years  ago  the  Baptists  had  a  missionary  sta- 
tion at  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra,  where  a  press  was  put  into 
operation,  and  many  tracts  and  books  distributed ;  but  the 
missionaries  removed  to  India  on  the  island  coming  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch.  The  London  Missionary  Society  has 
a  station  at  Batavia,  where  two  schools  have  been  established 
for  Chinese  youths,  and  one  for  Malays,  and  a  printing- 
press  has  been  actively  employed.  The  American  Board 
supports  four  missionaries  at  Borneo,  and  the  American 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society  has  a  station  at  Batavia. 

9.  Australasia. — The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  a 
station  at  Wellington  Valley,  240  miles  north-west  of 
Sydney,  where,  at  different  times,  more  than  a  hundred  of 
the  aborigines  have  been  under  instruction.  Several  have 
learned  to  read.  The  native  vocabulary  has  been  revi^ed 
and  enlarged,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  nearly 
the  whole  uf  the  morning  and  evening  services  of  the  Church 
have  been  translated.  Service  is  perfjrroed  in  thin  language 
every  Sunday.  *  In  the  seed-time  natives  attended  at  the 
plough  daily  for  upwaids  of  a  month;  and  in  the  harvest 
thirteen  natives  were  employed  in  reaping.  The  children, 
in  general,  improve  as  much  as  those  of  European  parents 
in  all  ordinary  branches  of  education —reading,  writing, 
sewing,  and  religious  knowledge.'  At  Port  Philip,  in  South 
Australia,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  has  stationed 
two  missionaries,  who  are  to  instruct  the  aborigines.  The 
local  government  has  undertaken  to  defray  half  the  pre- 
liminary and  half  of  the  annual  expenses.  In  1838  sevetal 
German  missionaries  were  conveyed  out  at  the  cost  of  the 
English  government,  with  a  view  of  instituting  a  German 
mission  to  the  aborigines.  They  are  stationed  at  Moreton 
Bay,  and  at  present  act  under  the  Scottish  synod  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  Gospel  Society  has  engaged  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  outfit  and  support  of  32  additional  clen^- 
men  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The 
Catholics  are  extending  their  activity  to  the  same  quarter, 
and  Sydney  has  become  the  central  station  of  an  important 
mission,  embracing  Polynesia.  New  Zealand :— The  Church 
Missionary  Society  commenced  its  labours  in  these  islands  in 
1 8 1 6.  and  there  are  now  1 0  stations  and  1  out-station,  at  which 
91  persons  are  employed.  Attendants  on  public  worship 
2176,  communicants  178,  schools  51,  scholars  1431.  In 
the  printing-office  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  have 
been  printed ;  and  a  New  Zealand  grammar,  in  English, 
and  a  translation  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  are  preparing. 
Dr.  Lang,  in  his  *  New  Zealand  in  1 839/  has  severely  at- 
tacked the  members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
on  account  of  their  having  become  land-jobbers.  Mr. 
Polack.  who  resided  in  New  Zealand  six  years,  sa>*s  that 
but  for  the  missionaries  the  island  would  have  been  wholly 
unsafe  as  a  residence  for  commercial  men.    The  mission- 


aries, in  the  absence  of  a  regular  govmmmenlv  an  «Am 
required  to  exercise  political  and  magisterial  power.  iB^ort 
qf  Commons*  Committee  on  Abcri^nes.)  The  W«a^«a 
Missionary  Society  b  the  only  other  English  institntsoo  vhica 
sends  missionaries  to  New  Zealand.  Members  COu ;  y^ 
are  under  school  instruction;  a  printing-preaa  is  to  f^l 
operation,  and  employed  in  preparing  elemeotarr  books  Le 
the  schools.  New  Zealand  has  just  been  vuited  bf  Gatb  >U 
miisionaries,  who  say, '  The  natives  are  euchantad  wiib  %Xm 
beauty  of  our  ceremonies.' 

10.  Polynesia.'—yf eiXeyuxi  Missions  :~Statiocks  in  (He 
Friendly  Islands  and  in  the  Fejee  Islands.  In  U»  Habai 
and  Vavou  Islanrls  the  people  have  '  generally  cnbnr«4 
the  true  religion.'  They  are  said  to  be  •  truly  ooovertrd,' 
and  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  '^reat  spinioal  pcan.' 
London  Missionary  Society  :~The  missionaries  of  this  So- 
ciety occupy  stations  in  tlie  Navigators*  Islands,  Georgian 
Islands,  Society  Islands,  and  Harvey  Islands.  The  Aosenna 
Board  of  Missions  has  selected  the  Sandwich  UlaiMk.  The 
Rev.  H.  Douglas  states  that  in  more  than  thirtv  iaUods  of 
the  South  Seas  paganism  has  ceased  to  be  tJie  n^ii/inj| 
faith.  {Travels  in  Eastern  Asia."^  Elba's  'Pol^D»««ia 
Researches'  contains  an  interesting  account  9^  thm  pro(r^«« 
and  results  of  missionary  exertions  in  this  part  of  tiw  g luli^. 
A  *  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  Miuum*  baa  U»n 
published  by  the  London  Tract  Society,  in  I  vol  \1xun. 

11.  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies.— Baptist  HiMiooary 
Society:  Jamaica — 19  missionaries,  42  male  and  fcmalo 
assistants,  69  stations  and  out-sUtions,  16,730  meiBbcrs, 
17,781  inauirers,  2447  day-scholars.  992  evening -arhcbn. 
7464  Sunday-schoUrs,  2120  baptisms,  and  382  new  cuomo- 
n ican ts  in  the  year.  Bahamas — 4  m iasionaries,  1 3  asaisxaau, 
36  stations  and  out-stations.  360  membenand  50  inqi^rvrv 
200  day-scholars,  450  Sunday-scholars.  Church  Mtauooan 
Society :~  stations  27,  missionaries  12,  catechtsu  tsi 
teachers  23,  country-born  teachers  18,  attendanU  on  pi;b£» 
worship  2005,  communicanu  88,  schools  54,  scholars  371-L 
Of  the  stations  of  the  Society  many  are  in  the  SKwt 
neglected  parts.  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society : — 85  mti- 
sionaries  are  assisted  by  1159  salaried  and  1582  graioxtoia 
teachers ;  the  members  in  society  are  40.234,  and  the  aata- 
ber  of  scholars  is  16,027.  In  1838  assistance  «u  uW 
tained  from  the  government  towards  building  24  vehcKi- 
houses.  United  Brethren's  Missions :— at  29  statioaa  tlwr* 
are  125  male  and  female  labourers,  who  have  43^2  pcr^ 
s(  ns  under  instruction,  of  whom  13,952  are  commomcaais. 
In  1838  the  Brethren  received  assistance  from  gotemncot 
for  the  erection  of  19  schools.  The  Scottish  MMMonaiy 
Society  has  5  missionaries  employed.  The  means  d  edu- 
cation will  soon  be  more  generally  extended  amoogvt  tW 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  than  in  the  United  Kmcduo. 
The  Ladies'  Negro  Education  Society  has  establuhcd  1^ 
schools  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  In  Jamaica,  uaibr 
the  Mico  Charily,  there  are  three  modd-schooU,  for  Ui«v 
girls,  and  infanu.  Tlie  greatest  difficulty  exisu  in  scppii- 
ing  competent  teachers.  The  Gospel  Society  make*  lars* 
grants  towards  the  erection  of  schools  and  churches;  ax«l 
42  clergymen  derive  a  part  of  their  income  from  lU  fan  is. 

1 2.  North  American  Indians, — American  Buard  of  Mis- 
sions:— 27  stations,  23  missionaries,  3  medical  mtssioaarvK 
3  physicians,  1 1  teachers,  6  farmers  and  mecbanica.  3iLau\« 
preachers,  1  native  assistant,  and  55  naUre  aasiatant^ 
United  Brethren*s  Mission :— About  360  Delaware*  a^i 
Cherokees  are  under  the  care  of  eight  missionaries  and  %,:^ 
assistant.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  at  tbe  R^i 
River  settlement  4  churches,  1  missionary,  and  7  srfejw.- 
masters ;  attendants  on  public  worship  1 560,  ooromun^can  s 
267;  at  10  schools  there  are  649  scholars,  mrlodmx  *' 
youths  and  adulU.  'The  plout^h,  the  spade,  the  krk>« 
and  the  mill,  are  very  essential  articles  m  this  mu**.*-.* 
The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  has  missions  amooc  ta« 
Chippewa  and  Mohawk  Indians.  The  American  E|-j- 
copal  Missionary  Society  is  labouring  amongst  the  Iwtaf^. 
In  the  Report  of  the  American  Eptsco|^  Bjard  tt  a 
stated  that  the  government  at  Washington  U  about  to  cicr 
gregate  the  remnant  of  twenty-eight  Indian  tnbes.  ftbrat 
130.000  in  number,  in  a  district  200  miles  by  GOO  in  extr^v 
the  exclusive  possession  of  which  is  to  be  secured  to  ifeca. 

The  North  American  Colonies  are  greatlv  lodehbri  ttf 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  to  the  bospel  INvf*- 
gation  Society,  and  in  every  one  of  the  British  proviiMva  it 
has  gathered  congregations  together.  In  NevfUuii(ila»d 
the  Catholics  have  an  active  mission. 
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13.  Xofrofor.— Fifteen  of  the  United  Brethren  have  i  country  studded  with  lakes,  and  united  with  each  other  hy 
»73  Eaquimauxunder  their  care,  among  whom  there  are  (  channels  full  of  rapids  and  small  cataracts.  The  surrounding 

country  consists  of  an  alternation  of  small  eminences  and 


360  communicants. 

14.  Greenland,^ At  5  settlements,  15  of  the  United 
Brethren  have  1785  natives  under  their  care,  including  80 
communicants. 

For  a  •  General  View  of  the  Results  of  Missionary  Effort,' 
the    reader    may  refer  to  the  Rev.   Howard  Malcolm's 
TraveU  in  South-Ecutem  Asia,    Briefly  stated  they  are  as 
follown:— 1.  Numerous  and  formidable  impediments  have 
been  removed.    An  entrance  and  location  among  strange 
natioDs  hAvo  been  effected.      Missionaries  everywhere  find 
brethren  to  welcome  them.    2.  One  thousand  ordained 
missionaries,  fifty  printers,  three  hundred  schoolmasters 
and  assistants,  and  above  one  thousand  native  preachers 
and  eatechists  are  in  actual  service.    3.  The  Scriptures,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  have  been  translated  by  modern  mission- 
aries into  nearly  a  hundred  languages.    4.  A  considerable 
number  of  languages  have  been  reduced  to  writing.    For 
some  of  them  characters  have  been  invented.    In  most  of 
them  a  considerable  number  of  the  people  have  been  taught 
to  read.     5.  Missionaries  have  given  to  the  heathen  nearly 
all  the  useful  literature  they  possess.    They  have,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  been  the  introducers  of  the  art  of  printing 
amongst  them.    6.  Tracts  and  practical  works  have  been 
produced  in  considerable  variety :  in  Bengalee  75  tracts  and 
other  works;  in  theTamul  language  200,  in  Malay  50,  in 
Chinese  about  100,  in  Burman  28,  &c.  &c.     7.  In  nearly 
every  mission  there  have  been  prepared  a  grammar,  voca- 
bulary, and  dictionary.     8.  An  amount  literally  incalcu- 
lable of  Bibles  and  tracts  has  been  put  into  circulation.    9. 
Great  mechanical  facilities  have  been  created.    Upwards  of 
41  printing-offices  are  in  full  operation  in  heathen  lands, 
some  having  10  presses  at  work.     Binding  establishments 
are  in  connection  with  these ;  and  the  natives  have  learned 
the  arts  of  printing  and  bookbinding.     10.  Schools,  some  of 
them  for  superior  education,  have  been  established  in  vast 
numbers ;  the  number  of  children  in  missionary  schools  is 
estimated  at  3000.     1 1.  The  blessings  of  Christian  morality 
have  been  widely  diffused.     12.  In  some  places  the  entire 
fiibric  of  idolatry  is  shaken.    Mr.  Malcolm  estimates  the 
present  number  of  converted  heathens  at  above  100,000. 

iMusionary  Map  qf  the  World;  Wyld's  Map  qf  Mis- 
sions;  Missionary  Register  for  January,  February,  March, 
and  April,  1839;  The  Missionary  Vine;  Missionary  Ga- 
zetteer,  by  the  Rev.C.  Williams;  &c.  &c.) 

MISSISSIPPI  (or  the  *  Great  Water,'  as  the  term  sig- 
nifies in  the  native  language),  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
on  the  globe,  which  drains,  with  its  numerous  branches, 
a  surface  of  about  1,100,000  square  miles,  and  probably 
not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. 

Its  basin  extends  from  29*"  to  50*^  N.  lat,  and  from  77*  to 
1 1 1®  W.  long.  It  is  widest  on  the  west,  averaging  from 
north  to  south,  and  west  of  W  W.  longM  about  1200  miles, 
whilst  its  average  width  east  of  OO""  W.  long,  does  not 
exceed  560  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  the  basin  from 
east  to  west  is  near  42"  N.  lat.,  where  it  measures  nearly 
1500  raQes.  Its  basin  comprehends,  besides  the  immense 
tract  of  country  along  its  western  and  north- western  border, 
still  in  possession  of  the  abori^^inal  tribes,  the  territories  of 
laway,  on  the  west,  and  that  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  east  of 
the  Mississippi;  and  also  the  states  of  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana,  on  the  west;  and  those  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  on  the  east  of  the  river.  It 
also  contains  the  larger  portion  of  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
and  parts  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York. 

The  sources  of  this  river  are  two  small  lakes,  situated  in 
47®  10'  N.  lat,  and  between  95°  30'  and  96«*  W.  lonj?.  The 
western,  called  Lake  Itasca,  is  about  eight  miles  long  ;  the 
eastern,  Usawa  Lake,  is  hardly  two  miles  in  length.  These 
lakes  are  estimated  to  be  about  1500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  From  each  of  these  lakes  a  small  stream  issues  in 
a  northern  direction,  which  unite,  after  a  circuitous  course 
of  50  or  60  miles,  in  47''  38'  N.  lat.  The  united  stream 
falls  into  Lake  Travers,  which  is  about  12  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  six  or  seven  broad,  and  is  the  most 
northern  point  attained  by  the  river.  Issuing  from  the 
eastern  side  of  this  lake,  the  river  (lows  south-eastward  to 
Cass  Lake.  From  Cass  Lake  it  still  runs  in  an  eastern  di- 
rection to  Little  Winnipeg  Lake,  from  which  its  south-eastern 
course  begins.    Up  to  this  point  its  course  lies  through  a 


swampy  ground.  The  elevations  or  ridges  are  composed  of 
diluvial  sand,  on  which  large  granite  boulders  are  scattered, 
and  are  overgrown  with  pine-trees.  In  the  swampy  ground 
other  trees  grow,  especially  hemlock,  elm,  and  nsh,  which 
are  covered  with  moss.  In  some  parts  small  prairies  occur 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  lined  by  sandy  hills,  and  its  waters 
run  over  rocks  of  primitive  formation :  its  course  is  often 
impeded  by  boulders. 

Issuing  from  Lake  Winnipeg  in   a  southern  direction, 
the  Mississippi  continues  to  traverse  the  region  of  lakes. 
The  country  in  which  this  part  of  its  course  lies  is  similar 
to  that  about  its  source.    The  river  itself  continues  to  flow 
with  great   velocity,  and  forms  several  small  falls.      In 
some  places  the  river  is  skirted  by  narrow  strips  of  allu- 
vial soil,  subject  to   inundation,  and  in  others   its    bed 
is  already  wide  enough  to  form  islands,  especially  above 
the  Big  Falls,  where  twenty  islands  occur  in  the  space  of 
four  miles,  called  the  Beaver  Islands.      Nine  miles  above 
the  place  where  the  Mississippi  is  joined  by  its  first  great 
affluent,  the  St.  Peter's  river,  which  falls  into  it  from  the 
west,  occur  the  largest  cataracts  in  the  river,  called  St. 
Antony's   Falls.     The  Mississippi,   though    considerably 
narrowed  by  the  rocks,  is  about  640  yards  wide  at  this  point. 
In   the  middle   is  an  island  about   100  yards  wide,   and 
covered  with  trees.    The  fall  on  the  eastern  side  is  230  and 
that  on  the  western  310  yards  wide,  and  the  perpendicular 
hekht  1 6  feet.    There  is  a  considerable  rapid  both  above 
and  below  the  falls,  and  goods  must  be  carried  over  a  long 
portage.    The  difference  of  level  between  the  places  of  dis- 
embarking and  reloading  is  fifty-eight  feet.     For  several 
miles  farther  down  rapids  occur.    The  falls  of  St  Antony 
may  be  considered  as  the  point  where  the  Mississippi  ter- 
minates its  upper  course. 

From  the  Falls  to  Lake  Pepin  the  river  winds  through 
a  country  of  prairies,  whose  surface  is  rather  undulating 
than  hilly,  ihe  elevations  being  of  moderate  height,  and 
seldom  attaining  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
The  valley  through  which  the  river  runs  is  now  more  regular 
and  uniform  in  width ;  but  the  river  itself  is  winding,  and 
intersected  with  several  small  islands ;  its  channel  is  also  im- 
peded by  sand-bars,  and  the  current  is  rapid.  At  Lake 
Pepin  commence  the  bluffs,  or  wall-like  high  grounds,  which 
generally  run  parallel  to  tlie  course  of  the  river,  and  at 
some  distance  from  it.  Lake  Pepin,  in  most  parts,  nearly 
fills  up  the  whole  space  between  the  bluffs,  which  rise  about 
450  feet  above  its  level.  The  lake  is  about  21  miles  long 
from  cast-south-east  to  west-north-west,  and  its  breadth  varies 
between  one  and  three  miles.  The  country  at  the  back  of 
the  bluffs  is  rather  undulating,  and  assumes  the  character 
of  a  prairie  land,  being  only  wooded  in  isolated  spots. 
Below  Lake  Pepin  the  vale  of  the  Mississippi  varies  from 
3  to  10  or  12  miles  in  width,  except  at  Rock  Island  and 
Des  Moines  Rapids,  where  it  is  only  wide  enough  to  receive 
the  volume  of  the  river.  At  the  Rock  Island  rapids,  which 
occur  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  the 
bed  of  the  Mississippi  is  contracted  to  800  or  1 000  yards ; 
and  at  the  Des  Moines  rapids,  which  are  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Des  Moines  river,  it  is  only  1000  yards  wide.  At 
Rock  Island  Rapids  the  river  descends  44  feet  in  a  distance 
of  1 5  miles ;  and  at  Des  Moines  Rapids  30  feet  in  1 1 
miles.  In  many  places  the  river  occupies  half  the  vale, 
spreading  out  to  the  width  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  appear- 
ing to  lose  itself  among  numberless  islands,  between  which 
it  runs  in  narrow  channels.  Between  Lake  Pepin  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  not  less  than  six  hundred  and  forty 
islands  of  considerable  size  have  been  enumerated,  which 
are  formed  of 'the  alluvium  brought  down  by  the  stream,  and 
are  chiefly  sandy ;  many  of  them  are  covered  with  a  vigorous 
vegetation.  The  vale  of  the  river  is  bounded  by  high  bluffs, 
which  are  generally  abrupt,  and  often  precipitous.  Below 
I^ke  Pepin  the  bluffs  are  said  to  be  700  or  800  feet  high ; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river  they  are  400  or  500 ; 
but  near  that  of  the  Illinois,  only  from  100  to  150  feet  high. 
These  bluffs  are  intersected  by  numerous  deep  ravines  and 
watercourses,  which  give  the  country  a  hilly  and  broken 
aspect.  On  the  western  side  of  the  river,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin,  forests  cover  the  high  grounds  to  the 
distance  of  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  river:  behind  them 
is  a  prairie  region  of  great  extent.  The  vale  itself  has  a 
level  surface ;  but  in  some  places,  and  especially  in  the  vi* 
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cinity  of  Lake  Pepin,  isolated  knobs  and  hills  of  considerable 
magnttude,  based  upon  horizontal  strata  of  rocks,  and  rising 
to  various  heights,  frequently  occur.  These  hills  appear  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  elevated  tract  through  which  the 
river  has  scooped  out  a  broad  and  deep  vale.  This  level 
is  covered  with  an  alternation  of  prairies  and  forests.  The 
prairies  are  generally  elevated  a  little  above  the  floods,  and 
richly  carpeted  with  herbage  and  flowers :  the  woodlands 
are  subject  to  inundation,  and  sustain  a  dense  and  heavy 
growth  of  trees.  Between  the  Falls  of  St.  Antony  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  river  the  Mississippi  receives  no  con- 
siderable affluent  from  the  west,  except  the  St  Peter's 
river ;  from  the  east  it  is  joined  by  St.  Croix,  "Wisconsin, 
Rock,  and  Illinois  rivers.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
the  middle  course  of  the  Mississippi  terminates. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  river  and  the  vale 
through  which  it  flows  present  different  features.  The  river, 
though  less  in  width,  has  a  more  imposing  aspect,  flowing 
with  a  comparatively  gentle  course,  in  one  sheet  of  water, 
rarely  interrupted  by  islands.  The  only  serious  obstruction 
to  navigation  occurs  about  30  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  where  two  bars  of  limestone,  called  the  Big  and  the 
Little  Chain,  extend  across  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  the 
low  state  of  the  river  these  bars  have  httle  water  on  them, 
which  circumstance,  added  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
renders  the  ascent  of  vessels  very  difficult.  The  vale  widens 
more  and  more  as  it  proceeds  southward.  It  consists  of  an 
alternation  of  high  lands  with  an  undulating  surface,  and 
of  low  bottoms  partly  covered  with  swamps.  Both  are  of 
great  extent,  and  are  generally  opposite  to  one  another,  so 
that  when  the  high  ground  approaches  the  banks  of  the 
river  on  one  side,  extensive  bottoms  skirt  them  on  the 
other  side. 

The  most  northern  of  these  bottoms,  called  the  American 
Bottom,  begins  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
on  the  eastern  bank  at  the  Piasa  Hills,  and  extends  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  in 
a  straight  line.  It  is  several  miles  wide,  and  has  a  soil  of 
astonishing  fertility,  consisting  of  comparatively  recent  depo- 
sits from  the  river.  Its  surface  however  slopes,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  with  bottom-land,  from  the  river  to  the  high 
lands  which  skirt  the  bottom  on  the  east,  and  along  the  foot 
of  these  high  lands  are  pools  of  stagnant  water,  which  render 
this  fine  bottom  unheal tny.  Opposite  this  bottom,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  the  high  lands  approach  the  river, 
presenting  abrupt  declivities,  prominent  points,  and  in  many 
places  Perpendicular  precipices  from  one  to  two  hundred 
ieet  high.  The  country  at  the  back  is  partly  wooded  and 
partly  prairie.  These  high  lands  continue  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  somewhat  farther  than  Cape  Girar- 
deau, north  of  which  place  they  attain  their  greatest  eleva- 
tion, which  is  350  feet  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia river  and  that  of  the  Ohio  are  also  high  lands  of 
inferior  elevation,  but  about  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  last-mentioned  river  the  banks  begin  to  be  low, 
and  continue  so  to  its  very  mouth.  Its  soil  consists  of  re- 
cent alluvium,  and  is  covered  with  dense  forests :  the  width 
is  about  1 0  miles. 

This  low  alluvial  tract  continues  south  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  for  about  seventeen  miles,  where  the  river  runs  at 
the  base  of  the  Iron  Banks,  which  rise  nearly  perpendicu- 
larly about  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  are 
annually  wearing  away  bv  the  action  of  the  water,  which  sets 
strongly  against  thorn,  trom  the  Iron  Banks  southward, 
bluffs  less  than  200  feet  high  skirt  the  banks  of  the  river 
as  flu*  south  as  35®  N.  lat,  with  the  exception  of  a  bottom- 
ground  about  30  miles  long  and  from  three  to  four  wide, 
which  lies  between  36"^  30' and  36"*  N.  lat.;  it  is  a  swamp 
covered  with  high  trees,  and  hence  called  Wood  Swamp. 
South  of  it  some  bluffs  attain  an  elevation  of  200  or  300 
feet,  especially  the  four  hills  called  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs. 
The  country  opposite  to  this  high  bank,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  is  low.  It  begins  on  the  north,  about  ten  miles  below 
Cape  Girardeau,  with  the  Tvwapatia  Bottom,  a  fine  tract  of 
wooded  country,  and  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Fran- 
cis river,  a  distance  of  more  than  160  miles  in  a  straight 
line.  Its  width  is  more  than  fifty  miles,  and  its  western 
side  is  skirted  by  bluffs  of  moderate  elevation,  which,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  run  along  the  western  banks  of  the 
Black  and  White  rivers,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Mississippi. 
This  extensive  tract  is  traversed  in  all  its  length  by  the  St. 
Francis  river,  which  is  Joined  not  far  from  its  source  by  an 
i^ffset  of  the  MissiMiopi,  by  which,  during  the  time  of  the 


freshets,  a  great  Tolume  of  water  is  poured  towards  iW 
middle  of  the  plain,  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  h  is  !■«>- 
dated,  and  a  considerable  extent  is  a  swamp  at!  tbv  yvar 
round.  This  swampy  tract,  extending  on  botJi  Me*  or  the 
St.  Francis  river,  is  called  the  Great  Swamp.  Tbe  eD«»* 
try  is  unhealthy,  and  covered  with  a  cootioooiu  forcvt 

On  the  south,  this  low  region  borden  oo  ■nodier,  vluck 
is  not  much  more  elevated,  but  is  less  subjaet  to  tDondaKiam. 
The  whole  tract  extending  frt>m  tbe  mouth  of  th#  St  FVva- 
cis  river  to  33"  N.  lat.  is  ouite  level,  without  mtif  »leT»- 
tions,  and  does  not  form  blufls  along  the  baa^  of  ibo 
Mississippi.  It  is  covered  with  recent  allarimiVi  aad  moatl 
wooded.  Its  width  may  be  between  30  and  40  mttas;  and 
on  the  west  it  borders  on  a  more  elevated  faiUy  region  co* 
vered  witli  pine-forests.  Oppoiite  to  this  rogioci,  en  tbe  kfl 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  is  an  immense  swmmp.  vliieli  may 
be  called  the  Chocktaw  Swamp,  as  that  nation  was  io  enmii 
sion  of  the  widest  part  of  it  This  swamp  exteodk  from 
opposite  the  south  of  the  St.  Frands  rirer  to  that  of  tba 
Ya2oo  river,  a  distance  of  about  150  milai,  with  a  wUt^ 
of  about  fifry  miles  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  widest,  aod  an 
average  breadth  of  about  thirty  miles.  It  teems  to  owe  a* 
origin  to  an  offset  of  the  Mississippi,  which  bfanrfaes  oC 
about  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  tbe  Sl  FrazKis  river, 
and  runs  through  the  low  country  in  a  tootbcm  dnction 
This  branch  is  called,  at  least  in  its  lower  ooanc,  FaS» 
river,  and  frills  into  the  Yazoo  river  abont  SO  miles  fejm 
its  mouth.  This  low  region  is  generally  swampy  and  im- 
passable, and  it  is  only  along  the  wateroonrsca  wbkh  fl:pw 
through  it  that  the  banks  are  dry  for  several  months  m  the 
year.  On  the  east  it  is  bordered  by  a  mnoh  more  eWvm*c4 
tract,  which  is  generally  wooded  on  its  marpn,  but  fimbtt 
inland  extends  in  wide  and  open  prairies. 

South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  ri^er.  the  bin  A  on  Ar 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  re-appear,  and  extend  swvtl 
of  Baton  Rouge  (about  SO"*  30'  N.  lat.).  In  some  plarcs  f  ^-t 
narrow  tracts  of  low  inundated  ground  separate  tbe  U  tf* 
from  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  their  base  is  generally  wasb^ 
by  its  waters.  As  in  the  other  bluff  region,  the  sdrftjft  *4 
this  tract  is  intersected  by  numerous  waterconnra.  wfaart 
give  to  it  the  aspect  of  a  hill^  country ;  but  at  the  dtitas^ 
of  about  10  miles  from  the  nver  it  extends  in  an  oodobi- 
ing  plain.  The  bluffs  themselves  rise  rather  stccpfy  fr-.o 
1 00  to  200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  Opposite  to  t&a 
bluff  region  is  another  low  and  generally  swampy  tract,  vfaHt 
is  traversed  by  the  Tensas  river,  another  outlet  for  the  «efeT- 
abundant  waters  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  B^A.  It 
is  from  20  to  30  miles  wide,  beginning  north  df  31*  N.  lai, 
and  extending  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  ar4 
the  efllux  of  the  Atchafalaya  branch  of  tbe  Mswitam. 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  extensive  low  regions  of  l» 
delta.  This  region,  as  well  as  the  delta  itself^  which  nry~ 
stitutes  the  most  southern  portion  of  tbe  vale  of  tbe  11*- 
sissippi,  is  more  particularly  described  under  LomstiY*. 

The  Mississippi  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexko  b?  ux 
mouths,  after  a  course  of  more  than  3200  milea ;  bat  u  wt 
consider  the  Missouri  as  the  principal  river,  tbe  wtitS* 
course  is  at  least  4400  miles. 

Countries  comtituting  the  Borderi  fif  it»  AsmL^The 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  like  that  of  roost,  ocher  inr.v 
is  narrow  near  its  mouth.  As  far  north  as  the  bef  tuning  •< 
the  bluff  region,  near  Baton  Rouge,  it  is  confined  to  tbe  tiv- 
undated  region  of  the  delta.  On  the  west  of  the  delta  vt» 
the  extensive  and  elevated  praines  of  tbe  Attacapas  a»i 
Opelousas,  from  which  the  low  country  is  aeparated  by  a 
fertile  and  sloping  tract.  But  towards  31**  N.  tat.  tbe  c«ii-«- 
try  along  the  border  of  the  basin  begins  to  be  more  unran. 
and  is  covered  with  pine-furests.  North  of  tbe  rcsi 
leading  from  Nacogdoches  in  Texas  to  Naebitochca  la 
Louisiana  the  change  is  still  greater,  the  waxian  rz, 
those  parts  being  much  more  broken,  and  inteneebnl 
with  hills  several  hundred  feet  high.  Near  tbe  paraQri  of 
this  hilly  region  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  widetsts  rrettiy 
towards  the  west,  running  along  the  parallel  of  iT  N.  b£ 
from  the  sources  of  the  Subine  river,  or  from  W*  W.  bi^, 
to  the  sources  of  the  Red  River  in  the  Rocky  Mountama.  or  u 
106^  W.long.  The  country  which  separates  tbe  Red  Ib> 
ver  from  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend  into  tbe  G«2f 
of  Mexico  through  the  province  of  Tcxas^  is  only  billy  aai 
wooded  about  the  sources  of  the  Sabine  ri^m*;  Ikrtber  wit 
it  has  the  form  of  an  earth- wall  several  mika  wide,  mahtfy 
level  on  its  surface,  without  trees,  and  s)o|rii}ff  witb  railMr 
a  gentle  declivity  towards  the  Red  River.   Ita  cteii 
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above  the  sea  is'not  known  :  towards  the  western  extremity, 
about  the  upper  branches  of  the  Red  River,  it  joins  the 
vooded  htUft  of  St.  Saba,  a  branch  of  th^  Rocky  Mountains. 
From  the  source  of  the  Red  River,  the  long  and  continuous 
chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  forms  the  western  border  of 
the  hauDof  the  Mississippi  in  all  its  extent,  from  33"*  to  4b'' 
N.  laL  [Rocmr  Mountains.]  As  these  mountains  run 
in  a  north-west  direction,  the  western  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi  continually  widens  as  it  extends  northward. 
Near  the  parallel  of  33**  N.  lat.  the  river  is  only  about  550 
miles  from  the  western  border  of  its  baain,  but  near  44" 
N  lat,  it  is  1000  miles  from  it.  Farther  north  the  distance 
it  toroewhat  less,  as  the  river  in  these  parts  flows  in  a 
general  south-eastern  direction. 

The  northern  border  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  begins 
on  the  west  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
most  Bouthem  branch  of  the  river  Saskatchevan  about 
48^  N.  lat.  It  does  not  run  directly  east,  but  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  until  it  attains  50^  N.  lat.,  when  it  extends 
nearly  along  that  parallel  eastward  to  the  banks  of  Assiui- 
botne»  a  distance  of  400  miles.  In  lOI"*  W.  long,  it  turns 
to  the  south-south-east,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to 
the  sources  of  the  Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipeg  (about  45° 
3u'  N.  lat)  in  LakeTravers.  Hence  it  turns  to  the  north- 
east on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Red  River  to  Lake  Itasca, 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Travers,  and  con- 
tinues in  that  direction  to  48^  N.  lat,  along  which  it  extends 
to  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior.  Lakes  Superior  and 
Michigan  may  be  considered  as  lying  on  the  margin  of  the 
basin,  as  the  hTers  which  empty  themselves  into  these  lakes 
have  a  very  short  course.  From  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Michigan  the  margin  of  the  basin  runs  east  to  the 
most  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  whence  it  continues 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  southern  shores  of  that  lake 
nearly  to  its  eastern  extremity.  From  this  lake  it  turns 
east-south-east,  and  terminates  at  the  base  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  between  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Alleghany  and 
Genessee,  near  42**  N.  lat  This  northern  border  extends 
from  1 10*  to  78°  W.  long.,  a  distance  of  nearly  1400  miles 
in  a  straight  line.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  part  of  such  an 
extensive  line  is  formed  by  a  mountain-range,  or  what  with 
propriety  could  be  called  so,  though  the  countries  lying 
along  it  present  a  great  variety  of  natural  features.  The 
most  western  portion  of  it,  which  separates  the  rivers  that 
fell  into  the  Missouri  on  the  south,  and  into  the  Saskat- 
chevan on  the  north,  and  extends  as  far  east  as  theMandan 
villages  (100®  W.  long.),  is  a  vast  plain  uninterrupted  by 
any  elevations.  It  is  destitute  of  wood  and  water,  and 
the  few  springs  which  occur  are  generally  salt  This  tract 
however  fUrnishes  excellent  pasturage.  The  bottoms  along 
the  large  rivers  are  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  wide,  and 
fh)m  150  to  300  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  whose 
edges  are  steep.  The  soil  of  the  bottoms  is  alluvial,  but 
not  generally  very  fertile.  This  tract  is  probably  more  than 
3000  feet  elevated  above  the  sea-level.  Where  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi  turns  to  the  south  and  runs  parallel  with 
the  course  of  the  Missouri  river  below  the  Mandan  villages, 
its  border  is  formed  by  a  wide  expanse  of  elevated  ground, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Coteau  des  Prairies.  It 
begins  on  the  north  near  49°  N.lat,  not  for  from  the  banks 
of  the  Assiniboine,  and  runs  south-south-east,  between  99° 
and  98°  W.  long.,  along  the  vales  of  the  Red  and  St  Peter's 
rivers.  Its  elevation  is  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  adjacent  country,  and  its  breadth  is  said  to  be  more 
than  50  miles.  It  presents  a  rounded  summit,  with  few 
irregularities  of  surmce,  and  is  for  the  most  part  destitute 
of  trees.  At  both  extremities  this  huge  mass  of  elevated 
ground  disappears  in  a  multiplicity  of  hills,  which  give  to 
the  country  a  highly  varied  aspect 

East  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  25  miles  from  its  base,  a  valley  runs  in  the  direction  of 
the  elevated  tract  from  south-south-east  to  north-north-west. 
In  this  valley  are  the  sources  of  Red  River  of  Winnipeg 
bke,  and  of  St.  Peter's  river.  The  former  is  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Travers,  and  the  second  of  Big  Stone  lake.  The  space 
between  these  two  lakes  is  but  little  elevated  above  their  level. 
and  the  water  has  been  known  in  time  of  flood  to  rise  and 
eover  the  intermediate  ground  so  as  to  unite  the  two  lakes. 
In  hcU  both  these  bodies  of  water  are  in  the  same  valley,  and 
it  is  within  the  recollection  of  some  persons  that  a  boat  once 
floated  from  Lake  Travers  into  St  Peter's  river.  One  of 
these  rivers  empties  itself  into  Hudson's  Bay,  57®  N.  lat.,  and 
the  other  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  29°  N.  lat    They  rise  in 


the  same  valley,  within  three  miles  of  each  other.    (Long's 
Expedition  to  the  Source  qf  St.  Peter's  River,) 

On  the  east  of  the  valley  of  Red  River  of  Winnipeg  lake, 
and  between  it  and  the  upper  branches  of  the  Mississippi 
(Itasca  river  and  R.  de  Corbeau),  the  prairies  of  the  western 
side  become  a  swampy  ground,  which  is  traversed  from  south 
to  north  by  a  somewhat  elevated  ridge  of  diluvial  formation, 
consisting  of  oceanic  detritus.  This  region,  whose  surface 
is  partly  occupied  by  numerous  lakes,  extends  to  the  north 
of  Lake  Cass  and  Lake  Little  Winnipeg.  It  is  from  1300 
to  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  contains  the  sources  of 
many  rivers  which  join  the  Mississippi,  of  St.  Louis  river  of 
Lake  Superior,  which  is  considered  as  the  source  of  the  St 
Lawrence  river,  and  of  several  rivers  which  fall  into  Great 
Lake  Winnipeg  and  Red  River.  The  rivers  which  thus 
run  off"  in  different  directions  have  their  heads  and  upper 
courses  so  near  to  one  another,  that  the  Indians  and  traders 
constantly  pass  in  their  canoes  from  one  to  another. 

Most  of  these  rivers  rise  or  flow  at  a  distance  not  exceed- 
ing 100  miles  from  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  many  of  them  approach  much  nearer ;  their  beos  also 
are  more  than  600  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  They 
are  however  prevented  from  flowing  into  it  by  a  rocky  tract 
which  surrounds  that  extensive  sheet  of  water  on  all  sides. 
Between  48°  and  49°  N.  lat.,  this  rocky,  barren,  and  rugged 
region  extends  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  westward 
to  the  vicinity  of  Great  Lake  Winnipeg,  more  than  300 
miles.  But  a  degree  farther  south  (47^  lat),  it  is  hardly  60 
miles  wide  from  east  to  west  Though  it  descends  with  a 
precipitous  declivity  towards  Lake  Superior,  its  level  is  pro- 
bably very  little  elevated  above  the  swampy  tract  in  which 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Mississippi  rise.  Its  surface, 
which  is  extremely  broken,  consists  mostly  of  naked  rook, 
with  a  few  patches  of  thin  soil,  and  is  overgrown  with 
scrubby  trees  and  bushes. 

The  country  extending  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  on  the  borders  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  is  of  a  similar  character.  With  the  exception  of  the 
tracts  adiacent  to  the  embouchures  of  the  small  rivers 
which  fall  into  it,  and  a  few  other  places,  the  rocks  along 
the  lake  rise  from  200  to  400  feet  above  its  surface,  and 
in  some  places  to  800  or  even  1000  feet  Farther  inland 
they  also  rise  somewhat,  but  are  followed  by  an  extensive 
table-land  of  a  very  broken  and  diversified  surface,  inter- 
rupted by  numerous  large  lakes,  as  the  Tomahawk  lake  and 
others.  This  broken  region,  to  which  the  name  of  tho 
Wisconsin  Hills  is  given,  is  probably  more  than  1200  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  rivers  which  rise  on  it,  and  run 
off  towards  all  points  of  the  compass,  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  short  portages,  but  are  not  navigable  to  any 
extent  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  their  current.  Though 
wooded  in  many  places,  the  tracts  consisting  of  bare  rock 
aro  very  extensive.  This  region  terminates  on  the  south- 
west with  the  Ocooch  Mountains,  which  occupy  the  tract 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin,  one  of  its  atfluents ; 
but  towards  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  it  descends  gradu- 
ally, or  perhaps  in  terraces,  as  the  small  lakes  seem  to  indi- 
cate,  which  occur  at  certain  distances  from  Lake  Michigan. 
On  the  south  side  of  this  more  elevated  region,  and  pro* 
bably  along  its  base,  a  deep  depression  runs  across  the 
country  lying  between  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Lake  Michigan,  in  a  south-western  and  north-eastern 
direction.  In  this  depression  run  two  rivers,  the  Wisconsin, 
falling  into  the  Mississippi,  and  Fox  river,  which  empties 
itself  into  Green  Bay  in  Lake  Michigan.  These  two  rivers 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  portage  of  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  across  a  flat  meadow,  which  is  occasionally 
subject  to  inundations,  at  which  time  it  offers  a  water- 
communication  between  the  two  rivers. 

South  of  Green  Bay  the  border  of  the  Mississippi  basin 
is  in  no  place  more  than  30  miles  from  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  As  far  as  it  is  known,  it  consists  of  prairie  land, 
mostly  with  a  level  surface  and  a  shallow  soil,  which  in 
some  few  places  supports  a  few  scrubby  trees.  In  some 
places  it  is  separated  from  the  lake  by  a  margin  of  low,  flat, 
and  swampy  ground,  thickly  covered  with  high  grass ;  but 
the  lake  is  generally  skirted  at  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  its  shores  by  a  range  of  steep  low  sand-hills. 
The  sand  is  loose  and  unconnected,  and  the  hills  appear  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  constant  accumulation  of  sand 
blown  from  the  beach  by  the  strong  north-easterly  winds. 

The  line  which  constitutes  the  border  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  between  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie  is  some^ 
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what  etirved  to  the  south.  Along  the  western  part  of  this 
line  i«  a  fine  level  plain  covered  only  with  thick  graas:  it  is 
followed  by  a  deep  depression,  the  surfaoe  of  which  is 
swanopy,  and  through  which  two  small  streams  run,  which 
establish  a  water-communication  between  the  Kankakee 
river,  an  affluent  of  the  Illinois,  and  the  St.  Joseph's  river, 
which  fells  into  Lake  Michigan.  Farther  east  the  country 
spreads  out  in  extensive  prairies,  almost  destitute  of  timber, 
except  on  the  bottoms  of  the  watercourses  (Elkheart  river) 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  small  lakes  or  ponds  with  which 
these  plains  are  intersected.  These  prairies  contain  a  great 
number  of  sink-holes  or  conical  depressions  of  the  surface, 
from  8  to  10  feet  deep,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  in  diameter. 
Between  these  prairies  and  the  most  western  bend  of 
Maumee  river  stretches  a  country  30  miles  wide,  consisting 
of  low  flat  ridges,  the  summits  of  which  present  extensive 
levels,  intersected  with  many  small,  lakes  and  lagoons. 
They  rise  abruptly  and  with  a  steep  declivity  from  the  lower 
country  to  an  elevation  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  are  uniform  in 
height,  but  of  unequal  breadth.  They  are  divided  from 
each  other  by  narrow  strips  of  prairie  land.  The  soil  of  the 
ridges  is  poor  and  gravelly,  and  covered  with  a  thin  growth 
of  scrubby  oak:  it  consists  of  an  antient  diluvial  formation, 
which  has  been  divided  by  valleys  of  a  later  origin,  and 
these  lower  grounds  are  filled  with  alluvium.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  border,  which  skirts  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Maumee  river,  is  generally  a  swampy  plain. 

The  swampy  country  ceases  at  Sandusky  Bay.  The 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie  rise  to  some  elevation  above  its 
level,  and  are  not  swampy.  Behind  them  the  country  rises 
gently,  and  with  a  rather  level  than  undulating  surface, 
and  attains  at  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  Lake  Erie  and  those  which  join  the  Ohio  an  elevation 
of  more  than  900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  350  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  high  grounds  extend  in 
alternate  prairies  and  woodland,  and  the  bottoms  along 
the  watercourses,  which  are  considerably  depressed  below 
the  plains,  are  of  moderate  extent  and  wooded.  Swampy 
tracts  are  of  rai*e  occurrence  on  the  plains.  This  country 
continues  eastward  to  the  boundary-line  between  the  sutes 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  remainder  of  the  northern 
border  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  which  surrounds  the  nume- 
rous upper  branches  of  the  Alleghany  river,  runs  close  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  42®  30'  N.  lat.,  and  then  turns 
south-east,  terminating  where  the  parallel  of  42"  traverses 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  at  the  head  of  Genessee  river. 
The  country  ac^acent  to  this  border  is  veiy  hilly,  consisting 
altogether  of  a  succession  of  elevated  ridges  and  valleys. 
The  whole  tract  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  as  Pittsburg,  which  lies  near  its  southern  extremity, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Mononphela  and  Alleghany  rivers, 
is  '265  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  country 
which  constitutes  the  watershed  in  this  part  probably  rises 
300  or  400  feet  higher.  This  tract  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  forests. 

The  eastern  border  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  between 
42®  and  36"  N.  lat.,  is  formed  by  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, which  as  they  extend  from  north-east  to  south-west 
continually  approach  nearer  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  Hence 
the  outer  border  of  its  basin,  between  40"  and  42"  N.  lat.,  is 
about  600  miles  from  its  bed,  but  at  the  parallel  of  36°  N. 
lat.  that  disUince  is  reduced  to  about  250  miles.  [For  the 
natural  features  of  this  ref^ion  see  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains.] Though  the  Appalachian  Mountains  cease  to  con- 
stitute a  mountain -chain  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  state 
of  Alabama,  a  tract  of  elevated  and  hilly  country  branches 
off  from  their  southern  extremity,  to  the  west^outh- 
west  and  west,  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, north  of  the  Choctaw  Swamp,  in  the  hill  called  the 
Fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff.  This  hilly  tract  is  mostly  covered 
with  pine  forests,  and  resembles  the  country  which  extends 
from  its  southern  decUvity  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  About  fifty  miles  from  the  river  this  hilly  range 
is  traversed  at  right  angles  by  another  tract  of  elevated 
ground,  which  extends  from  about  thirty  miles  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river,  southward  through  the  middle 
of  the  sUte  of  Mississippi,  and  terminates  in  a  lon^  slope 
near  the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes  Pontohartrain  and 
Borgne,  which  belong  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
elevated  (^und  is  broken  and  rocky  between  the  Tennessee 
•nd  Mississippi ;  but  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  it  extends 
in  wide  plains,  which  towards  the  north  exhibit  exten- 
sive prairies  and  towards  the  south  are  oovered  with  pine 


forests.*  In  this  part  the  outar-border  «f  \h$  W«o  af  th* 
Mississippi  is  less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  tlie  bad  if  iW 
river. 

CounirieM  included  within  tha  Bcain  tftkB  MistittipaL-^ 
The  countries  comprised  within  this  basin  may  ba  davtiM  nsa 
the  hilly  country,  tne prairie  country,  and  tbs  dnmU  Tba  biUf 
country  borders  on  tne  east  on  the  Appaladuao  If  oontauMk 
from  the  base  of  which  it  extends  westward  to  the  cDeridsaa 
of  96",  being  crossed  naaiiy  in  the  middle  \n  iba  Miasiaaipfi 
and  the  swampy  bottoms  adjacent  to  its  bad.  Towmrds  tba 
south  this  region  extends  to  the  very  borders  of  tba  bAaiti, 
namely,  east  of  the  river  to  35^  N.  lat,  and  vest  gf  is  to 
between  33**  and  34*"  N.  lat  Its  northern  boaodary,  aass 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  formed  by  the  Ohio  rirsr.  mad  vaa  af 
it  by  the  Missouri,  as  far  as  its  confluenoa  with  tba  Vsnaas 
river,  when  the  latter  river  forms  its  boundanr  oeariy  la 
the  place  where  its  two  great  forks  onita.  Tba  fntrm 
region  occupies  the  whole  of  the  basin  north  of  tba  Otoai, 
and  also  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Misaoyn. 
The  desert  occupies  the  western  portion  of  tba  bMin,  ax- 
tending  from  the  meridian  of  96^  and  from  tba  banks  ^ 
the  Missouri,  where  this  nver  flows  in  a  soutbara  diractjac, 
to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  shall  ootioa  cbcaa 
re^ons  briefly. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  hilly  region,  or  that  vbieb  baa 
between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  tba  vak  of  tba 
Mississippi,  varies  in  its  natural  features  and  in  farttUty* 
The  eastern  districts,  extending  as  far  wast  as  Mi*  W.  In^, 
have  a  very  uneven  surface,  which  is  cut  by  tba  water- 
courses to  a  considerable  depth.  The  rivers  mn  in  imp 
trenches,  and  have  seldom  a  bottom  of  any  axtcsit.  Tbcy 
flow  from  100  to  300  feet  below  the  adjacent  ooonlrr.  Tba 
upland  countrv  is  a  continual  succession  of  aseetUa  aad 
descents,  but  the  acclivities  are  gentle,  and  tba  vbak  tepoa 
is  covered  with  a  good  soil,  loaded  with  timber  ia  iu  na- 
tural state,  and  yielding  rich  crops  whan  cultivata«L  Ta  tba 
west  of  86*"  W.  long,  the  level  of  the  country  sinks  commAs- 
ably,  which  is  shown  by  the  rivers  traversing  vide  and  apcn 
valleys  separated  from  one  another  by  regular  nd^as  af 
low  hills ;  but  the  soil  of  this  portion  is  inferior,  and  tbva 
are  several  tracts,  though  none  of  comparatively  graaiaxteal, 
which  are  without  trees,  and  partake  in  some  maaaara  «f 
the  character  of  the  prairies.  Towards  the  banks  of  tbs 
Mississippi  the  hills  decrease  in  height  and  expand  In  wiitK 
but  to  tne  very  edge  of  the  water  the  country  baa  a  T 
aspect.  The  fertility  of  this  portion  is  still  less,  assl  i 
tracts  are  covered  with  sand,  and  a  few  are  swaapf. 

On  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  hilly  rcf  m 
mences  near  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the  distncu  wfc 
extend  from  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  1 
downwards  to  Cape  Girardeau,  but  farther  south  it  i 
to  an  average  distance  of  60  or  70  miles  fioai  tba  m«r. 
Probably  one  half  of  this  region  is  occupied  by  tba  Oiatt 
Mountams  and  their  declivities.  The  Osarks  wab  cbor 
offsets  occupy  a  space  of  about  1 00  miles  in  width  and  Ssa 
miles  in  length,  beginning  on  the  south  on  tba  bsnks  af 
the  Red  River  between  94^  and  97*"  W.  long.,  and  sHvlcb- 
in^  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the  conflocnea  af  ti^ 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  where  they  lennuMaa  be- 
tween 90''  and  92°  W.  long.  Their  general  direction  u  parml- 
lel  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Appalachian  cbain.  Tba 
highest  part  of  this  region  lias  towards  the  sootbam  axtra- 
mity,  where,  between  the  Red  and  Arkansas  n\ttK  tbay  roa- 
st itute  a  continuous  mountain- ridge  rising  aboat  ioa«  face 
above  their  bases.  This  ridge  is  called  the  Msaaona  Moan- 
tains.  The  hills  which  occupy  the  remaining  part  of  tb» 
mountain-tract  are  much  lower,  but  highest  alm^  im 
western  border,  where  they  likewise  form  a  ndga  vtek 
terminates  on  tho  banks  of  the  Missouri,  batwatn  t&r 
Gasconade  and  Osage  rivers,  in  hdls  hardly  200  or  390  Irct 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  whole  surfkca  of  tba  trvt^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  river  bottoms  and  volleyx  is  ob*- 
pied  by  hills  and  mountains,  rij»ing  from  AOO  to  JM>a  favt 
above  their  base,  consisting  of  numerous  knoba  and  pnbK 
with  rounded  summits  ana  perpendicular  cltfC*  and  alvi,|< 
precipices.  The  soil  is  poor  and  only  bears  pina-^x««.-v 
cedar,  scrub-oaks,  and  hickory.  The  valleys  baw  a  tk^ 
soil,  but  are  occasionally  subject  to  exce^M^e  flwvda 
bruught  down  from  the  hills  and  mountains.  Tfaeae  flju^ 
are  so  sudden  and  great,  that  sometime*  the  water  \,m 
risen,  in  the  course  of  one  night,  more  than  20  fc«c  ^^d 
inundated  the  whole  valley  to  the  depth  of  10  or  ti 
The  southern  and  northern  districts  of  this  tegioa. 
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thofte  adjacent  to  the  Hed  River  and  the  northern  banks  of 
the  Arkansas,  and  those  which  extend  from  Cape  Girardeau 
alonji^  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  Gascon- 
ade nver,  as  well  as  a  tract  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Osage 
river,  an  affluent  of  the  Missouri,  are  not  hilly,  but  the  sur- 
face exhibits  broad  and  elevated  swells  of  land  separated 
IVom  each  other  by  wide  and  deep  valleys.  These  districts 
are  diversified  with  woodlands  and  prairies.  The  soil,  though 
not  of  the  first  quality,  is  generally  good.  The  country 
west  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  as  far  as  96"  W.  long.,  resem- 
bles these  districts  in  its  surface,  but  the  soil  is  much  in- 
ferior ;  the  proportion  of  forest  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  the 
timber  of  a  scrubby  character.  At  least  nineteen-twentietbs 
of  its  area  are  occupied  by  prairies. 

We  pass  to  the  prairie-region.  Though  prairie  land  gene- 
rally prevails  in  tnat  portion  of  this  region  which  lies  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  there  are  extensive  tracts  without  any 
pnurics.  Of  this  description  is  the  country  which  extends 
along  the  northern  banks  of  theOhio  river,  and  in  some  places 
60  or  7U  miles  from  it.  It  may  be  considered  as  divided  from 
the  prairies  bonlering  on  the  north  of  this  tract  by  a  line  be* 
ginning  on  the  Mississippi  river  at  Cape  Girardeau  and  run- 
ning in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the  Miami  river,  and 
thence  eastward  to  the  Muskingum,  which  it  crosses  near  Za- 
nesville:  thence  its  course  is  north-east  to  the  sources  of  Big 
Beaver  river  and  to  Lake  Erie.  The  tract  of  country  included 


by  this  line  and  the  vale  of  the  Ohio  is  exceedingly  diversi- 
fied with  bills  and  vallejrs.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  to 
one  mile  and  a  half  fVom  the  Ohio  the  hills  rise  with  a  steep 
accent  to  an  elevation  varying  between  300  and  500  feet. 
On  attaining  this  elevation  the  country  appears  uneven  and 
rough,  but  the  hills  are  comparatively  small,  though  very 
steep.  Their  summits  have  a  tabular  form.  The  under- 
soil 18  generally  either  limestone  or  sandstone.  The  general 
elevation  of  the  upland  grounds  may  be  from  6U0  to  iOOO 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  this  elevation  decreases  towards 
the  Mississippi.  The  inequalities  of  the  surface  do  not 
render  it  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  valleys,  especially  along 
the  principal  streams^  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  hills, 
though  less  productive,  are  capable  of  cultivation. 

The  country  north  of  the  above-mentioned  line  has  an 
undulating  surface  towards  the  east,  but  no  considerable  hills 
occur.  This  district  is  entirely  covered  with  forests.  The 
prairies  begin  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the 
Muskin^m  river,  where  however  they  are  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  forests,  but  farther  west  the  prairies  increase  in 
number  and  extent,  until  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mis- 
tiisippi  the  forests  are  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
In  these  districts  extensive  tract^i  occur  with  scarcely  an 
undulation  upon  their  surface.  They  are  generally  dry, 
and  water  is  only  found  at  a  considerable  depth,  but  to- 
wards the  border  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  the  exten- 
sive levels  are  marshy.  The  tract  of  land  in  which  the 
rivers,  which  on  one  side  fall  into  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  other 
into  the  lakes  Michigan  and  Erie,  take  their  origin  is 
lower  than  the  country  south  of  it,  and  decreases  in  eleva- 
tion as  it  advances  westward,  beine  at  the  source  of  the 
Miami  964  feet,  and  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  upper 
hranehes  of  the  llUnois  river  only  about  700  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  valleys  of  the  rivers  in  this  prairie-region 
are  generally  broader  than  among  the  hills  farther  south, 
snd  more  regularly  defined,  being  separated  from  the  high 
lands  by  parallel  ranees  of  bluffs  or  mural  banks. 

The  prairies  extend  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  vale 
of  the  Mississippi  northward  to  the  lower  course  of  the 
l^isconsin  river  (43**  N.  lat.).  North  of  that  line  oom- 
niences  a  hilly  region,  which  extends  northward  to  Lake 
Superior.  This  region,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
tbe  Wisconsin  Hills,  has  been  already  noticed.  The  Ocooch 
Mountains,  which  constitute  its  southern  extremity,  rise 
about  1800  feet  above  the  Mississippi,  and  2000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  near  tbe  f^reat  bend  of  the  Wisconsin, 
but  on  the  south-east  of  it  is  an  uolated  mountain- mass 
called  the  Smoky  Mountains,  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
1 400  feet.  The  country  which  extends  south  of  ihis  region 
contains  a  greater  proportion  of  forest  than  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Illinois  river. 

On  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  about  the  sources  of  that 
river  and  of  its  affluent  the  Su  Peter's,  extends  that  swampy 
region  of  lakes  which  we  have  already  noticed.  South  of 
if,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  the  general 
surface  of  the  countrjr,  which  is  about  100  feet  above  the  river 
bottoms,  is  undulating.  In  many  places  tracts  occur  of 
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moderate  extent,  covered  with  trees,  but  the  prairies  greatly 
prevail,  especially  near  the  Coteau  des  Prairies.  This  huge 
swell  of  elevated  ground,  which  has  been  already  nolicecl, 
18  raid  to  be  followed  on  the  west  by  a  broad  valley  of  prairie 
land,  traversed  by  the  James  river,  and  this  valley  is  stated 
to  be  divided  from   tbe  valley  of  the  Missouri  by  another 
elevated  tract  similar  to  the  Coteau  des  Prairies.    These 
two  ndpes  of  elevated  ground  terminate  on  tbe  south  be- 
tween 42*  and  43*»  N.  lat    The  remainder  of  the  country 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  contains  no  hills  of 
any  considerable  magnitude.    The  whole  has  a  waving  sur- 
face, diversified  with  broad  river-valleys  and  creek^  and 
intervening  tracU  of  undulating  upland  united  to  the  valleys 
by  gentle  slopes.    Belts  of  forest  situated  upon  the  margins 
of  the  watercourses  divide  the  whole  into  extensive  par- 
terres.   If  the  tracU  contiguous  to  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri are  excepted,   at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
country  are  entirely  without  large  trees.    In  some  places  it 
18  covered  with  scrubs  and  furze.    The  valleys  along  the 
rivers  expand  to  a  great  width  compared  with  the  streams 
which  run  through  them,  but  they  are  not  bounded  bv 
abrupt  bluffs,  except  along  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers.    These  valleys  are  generally  covered  with  luxuriant 
grass  and  other  herbage,  and  occasionally  contain  forests  of 
moderate  extent    The  soil  of  the  uplands  does  not  appear 
to  be  bad,  but  the  great  scarcity  of  timber  and  of  springs 
renders  them  useless  for  agricultural  purposes,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  river- valleys. 

The  desert,  which  occupies  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi west  of  96*  W.  long,  to  the  bsFe  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, has  an  undulating  surface,  with  here  and  there  a  hill, 
knob,  or  insulated  tract  of  table-land.    These  eminences 
become  more  frequent  and  more  distinctly  marked  as  we  ap- 
proach the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  table-lands  rise  from  600 
to  800  feet  above  the  common  level,  and  are  often  surrounded 
by  rugged  slopes  and  perpendicular  precipices,  which  render 
their  summits  almost  inaccessible.  Their  surfaces  are  usually 
waving,  and  in  some  instances  rise  into  knobs  and  ridges 
several  feet  high;  many  of  them  are  clothed  with  a  scanty 
growth  of  pine,  cedar,  or  scrubby  oak,  whilst  others  exhibit 
a  bald  or  prairie  surface.    But  these  table-lands  occupy  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  desert    Hills  or  knobs  occur  also 
frequently,  and  occasionally  swells  of  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  country  is  divided  into  extensive  parterres  by  the  val- 
leys of  rivers  and  creeks,  which  are  usually  150  or  200  feet 
below  tbe  common  level,  and  bounded  in  some  places  by 
perpendicular  precipices,  and  in  others  by  bluffs  or  gentle 
slopes.    Between  the  Missouri  and  tbe  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  both,  there  appears  to 
extend  a  low  range  of  sandstone  hills  firom  south-south-west 
to  north-north-east,  which  towards  the  north  are  called  the 
Black  Hills;  but  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  wiih 
their  position  and  extent ;  their  surfkce  is  exceedingly 
broken  and  rugged.    The  surface  on  tbe  east  of  this  range 
is  not  an  absolute  plain,  but  is  diversified  with  gentle  undu- 
lations, such  as  the  draining  of  water  from  an  immense 
table- land  of  arenai^eous  earth  may  be  supposed  to  have 
occasioned.  The  gradual  intermixturo  of  the  exuviss  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  with  what  was  formerly  a  poor  silicious 
sand,  has  produced  a  soil  capable  of  supporting  a  scanty 
growth  of  grasses,  which  are  now  the  only  covering  of  this 
tract    West  of  the  range  called  the  Black  Mountains,  the 
fine  sand  is  exchanged  for  a  gravel  made  up  of  rounded 
granitic  frM^ments,  var}-ing  in  dimensions  from  the  size  of 
six-pound  shot  to  tolerably  fine  sand.    Nearer  the  moun- 
tains pebbles  and  boulders  become  frequent  and  at  length 
almost  cover  the  surface  of  the  country.    In  this  part  larg 
tracts  occur  which  scarcely  exhibit  a  trace  of  %'egetation,  and 
the  whole  desert  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  timber-trees, 
with  the  exception  of  some  sandv  knobs  and  ridges,  which 
are  thickly  covered  with  red  cellars  of  a  dwarfish  growth. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arkansas  river  the  surface  of 
the  country  is  in  many  places  covered  with  numerous  frag- 
ments of  volcanic  rooks.     There  are  some  tracts  where 
stones  of  this  description  are  so  numerous  as  almost  to  pre- 
vent all  vegetation  from  springing  up.    Various  ridges  and 
knobs  containing  rocks  of  this  character  also  occur  in  tliis 
district    There  are  no  swamps  in  the  desert    Its  surface 
rises  gradually  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  the  base 
of  which  the  desert  is  probably  between  3000  and  4000  feet 
above  the  sea-level. 

Bivers  draining  the  Bonn  qf  fhe  Missisnppi,^The  riven 
which  Ml  into  the  Mississippi  from  the  east  drain  a  country 
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irbioh  U  cultivable  to  a  great  extent  The  moat  northern 
on  thii  side  ia  the  St  Croix  river,  which  joins  the  Missis- 
sippi between  the  mouth  of  the  St  Peter's  river  and  Lake 
Pepin.  It  rises  in  Upper  St  Croix  lake,  near  the  head- 
waters of  Bois-Brul6  nver»  which  falls  into  Lake  Superior, 
and  there  is  a  portage  of  Awo  miles  between  the  streams.  It 
flows  in  a  general  southern  direction,  receives  numerous 
tributaries,  and  about  fortjr  miles  from  its  source  enters  the 
Lower  Lake  St  Croix,  which  is  thirty  miles  long,  but  of  in- 
considerable breadth.  The  river  is  navigable  for  about 
twenty  miles  above  the  lake,  where  it  is  obstructed  by  a 
rapid,  but  above  the  rapid  it  is  sufficiently  deep  for  loaded 
canoes.    Its  course  exceeds  120  miles. 

The  Wisconsin  or  Ouisconsin  river  rises  in  the  centre  of 
the  mounUkin-region  called  the  Wisconiiin  Hills,  through 
which  iu  course  is  in  a  general  south  direction  for  about 
180  miles.  Where  it  approaches  the  sources  of  the  Fox  river 
of  Green  Bay,  it  turns  gradually  to  the  east  and  its  course 
in  this  direction  also  is  estimated  at  180  miles.  When 
swollen  it  is  navigable  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
for  boats  of  considerable  burden,  but  at  the  time  of  low 
water  its  navigation  is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  sand- 
banks. Its  valley  is  rather  narrow,  its  course  rapid,  and  its 
bed  studded  with  many  islands.  Its  connection  with  Fox 
river  of  Green  Bay  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Rock  river  rises  near  44**  N.  lat,  near  the  western  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  runs  in  a  south-south-western  and 
western  direction  about  300  miles,  falling  into  the  Missis- 
sippi near  41^  30'  N.  lat  It  is  only  navigable  for  small 
boats.  Not  far  from  its  head  a  natural  water-communiea- 
tion  is  said  to  exist  between  it  and  Manawakee  river,  which 
falls  into  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Illinois  is  formed  by  two  branches,  one  of  which,  the 
Kankakee,  drains  the  oountrv  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
aouthern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  runs  westwards ; 
the  other,  the  Plane  river,  runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
western  shores  of  the  same  lake.  Both  rivers  are  navi- 
gable for  boats,  and  have  a  natural  water-oommunication 
with  Lake  Michigan.  Between  the  Plane  river  and  the 
Chicago  river  there  is  a  low  tract  which  is  inundated  during 
the  spring  floods.  At  this  season  boats  frequently  pass 
over  it  and  there  is  a  project  for  farming  a  canal  in  this 
tract  from  tlie  Illinois  to  Chicago.  Kankakee  is  united  by  a 
swampy  tract  not  far  from  its  head  to  St  Joseph's  river, 
which  falls  into  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Michigan.  This 
low  ground  is  covered  with  water  during  the  spnng  floodn, 
and  then  also  is  passable  for  boats,  but  it  is  not  much 
used.  Both  rivers  unite  after  a  course  of  about  70  miles, 
and  form  the  Illinois,  whose  waters  are  soon  increased  by 
the  Fox  river,  which  comes  down  from  the  north,  and  is 
navigable  for  a  ooniidereble  distance.  Some  miles  below  its 
mouth  there  are  rapids  in  the  Illinois  which  are  utterly 
impassible  for  boats  except  in  time  of  flood.  At  this  place 
the  projected  canal  is  to  commence.  Below  the  rapids  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles,  the 
navigation  is  easy  fbr  boats  of  moderate  draught  and  burden. 
The  ourrent  is  exoeedingly  gentle.  The  river  valley  U 
broad,  and  bounded  by  parallel  bluffs;  the  bottoms  are 
covered  with  dense  forests,  and  the  upland  open  prairies 
have  an  undulating  sur&cw,  covered  with  rich  grass  and 
herbage.  Among  the  tributaries  in  its  lower  course  the 
most  important  is  the  Sangamon,  which  comes  fVom  the 
east  and  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  more  than  one  hundred 
miles. 

The  Ohio,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  eastern 
affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  is  formea  by  the  confluence  of 
two  rivers,  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela.  The  Alleghany 
rises  in  several  branches  south  of  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Lake  BriCi  and  the  source  of  one  of  these  branches  is  only 
five  miles  firom  the  lake.  The  general  direction  of  its  course 
is  first  south-west  and  then  south,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  20U  miles  it  unites  with  the  Monongahela,  the  sources 
of  which  river  are  nearly  300  miles  south  of  those  of  the 
Alleghany.  The  Monongahela  rises  in  Virginia,  in  the 
Laurel  ridge  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  runs  north- 
wards: ltd  eourse  may  be  about  900  miles.  These  two 
rivers,  uniting  at  Pitt^urg,  form  the  Ohio,  whose  course 
lirom  this  place  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  in  a 
direct  line,  is  548  miles,  but  measured  along  its  windings 
948  miles.  At  Pituburg  its  mean  level  is  830  feet  ah  )Ve 
the  tides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  at  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi  about  320  fiset  Except  in  high  floods  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Ohio  ia  gentle  and  nearly  uniform.    About  300 


mOes  from  its  mouth,  near  the  town  of  LcmisvilW  in 
tucky,  are  some  rapids,  where  the  river  falU  22  feet  m  Ins 
than  two  miles.  In  times  of  high  water  an  aceeleraixiii  U 
current  not  usual  in  other  parts  of  the  river,  is  all  that  m 
perceived  in  passing  down  these  rapids ;  but  at  otbar  tiaias 
the  water  is  aashed  and  broken  upon  the  rocky  bed  of  th» 
channel,  called  the  Indian  chute,  through  which  a  gmt 
part  of  the  water  pai^ses.  To  avoid  these  njpidi  a  canal  hm 
been  made  on  the  south  side,  called  the  LouivilW  and  Port- 
land canal.  About  15  miles  fh>m  the  mouth  of  the  Ghic 
a  limestone  bar  extends  across  the  river,  called  the  Grand 
Chain.  This  place  is  impassable  for  boats  of  coo»ftdcrablo 
burden  in  the  lowest  state  of  the  water.  With  the  evcep* 
tion  of  these  two  places,  the  Ohio  has  sufCcient  water  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  year  to  float  vessels  of  300  tons  burden 
as  far  as  Cincinnati,  and  boats  may  ascend  it  to  PtttsbviK. 
and  also  both  of  its  upper  branches  fur  a  considorabW  d»- 
tance  above  their  confluence.  The  Ohio  runs  in  a  valley, 
enclosed  on  both  sides  by  rang«^  of  hilU,  called  Riitr 
Mountains :  these  hills  vary  conuderably  in  height,  bat  ara 
generally  between  300  and  600  feet ;  their  ascent  is  soiDe- 
times  rockj  and  abrupt,  but  often  sufficiently  gradual  W 
admit  cultivation  to  tlie  summit.  The  hilU  diminish  m 
altitude  as  they  approach  the  rapids  of  LMusnlie.  when 
they  rise  again  to  a  height  nearlv  equal  to  what  they  attain 
at  the  head  of  the  river ;  and  nt>m  thence  they  gradtalty 
lower,  until  they  disappear  a  little  above  the  confluence  eif 
the  Ohio  and  Green  rivers.  At  this  point  a  low  ooontry 
commences,  which  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  d»* 
tance  of  more  than  luO  miles:  the  river  alao  inimati  m 
width  and  diminishes  in  velocity.  The  low  coantry  oo  ;ts 
banks  is  thickly  wooded,  and  its  soil  is  a  deep  alluTian.  Tba 
low  hills  which  bound  the  alluvial  district  are  at  aocBc  4^ 
tance  from  the  stream.  As  the  country  is  higher  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  than  at  the  base  of  these  hills,  the  laaa- 
dations  to  which  this  district  is  subject  leave  extensive  Mb 
of  stagnant  water,  which  during  the  summer  send  tirtk 
noxious  exhalations.  The  whole  vale  of  the  Ohio  is  wcU 
wooded. 

The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ohio  from  the  nosth,  sa 
the  Big  Beaver,  the  Muskingum,  Sciota,  Miami,  aod 
Wabash,  are  navigable  in  the  greatest  part  of  theu  cDonc 
The  Muskingum  and  the  Sciota  have  lately  acquirvd  gmS 
importance,  owing  to  the  Erie  and  Ohio  canal,  whteh  ruse 
chiefly  along  their  courses,  beeinnins  on  the  Oh«»  tf 
Portsmouth  and  terminating  on  the  southern  shores  ef  Laic 
Erie  at  Cleveland.  The  largest  of  those  affiuenla  m  the 
Wabash,  which  has  a  course  ot  above  600  miles,  and  m  nan- 
gable  for  more  thui  400  miles,  though  it  is  obstmcied  by 
somo  rapids  about  70  mdes  from  its  junction  with  tbe 
White  River.  As  the  remotest  brandiea  of  this  mcr 
approach  the  upper  course  of  the  Maumee  river,  which  Ut^ 
into  Lake  Erie,  a  canal  has  been  proiected  and  begtm,  wh>ck 
commences  at  Tippacanoe  on  the  Wabash,  and 


on  the  Maumee  at  no  great  distance   from  its 

it  is  now  (1839)  in  profl^reas,  under  the  auperintc 

the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  will  probably  be 

pleted  in  the  course  of  next  vear;  and  thus  a  doobfe  i^ 

communication  will  be  establiahed  between  the  Ohio  a«i 
Lftke  Erie. 

The  rivers  which  join  the  Ohio  from  the  sooth,  esfMcsalh 
the  Kenhawa,  Great  Sandy,  Kentucky,  Gteao,  Cumbeyl«B4, 
and  Tennessee,  are  navigable  for  keel-boati^  and  onay  uf 
them  for  steam-boats,  to  a  ip'eat  distance  from  their  no«th 
during  the  boating  season,  which  g;enerally  comiMwaa 
about  the  20th  of  February,  and  terminates  early  in  Jiaa. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is  only  the  loww  pana 
of  these  rivers  that  are  navigable  for  boats  of 
burden. 

South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  no  eoosiderabte  i 
joins  the  Mississippi  from  the  east,  except  the  YaaoOh  whtdk 
falls  into  it  five  degrees  of  latitude  farther  south.  Its  mmm 
may  amount  to  about  2S0  miles,  and  it  is  naviyaUe  im 
boats,  in  the  spring  season,  for  50  miles  from  its  niiilh 

The  rivers  which  join  the  Mississippi  from  the  vest  hacn 
a  much  longer  course,  as  most  of  them  rise  on  th«  dadnity 
or  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  as  they  flb« 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  course  through  a  oountrj  wl^c*. 
in  the  opinion  of  persons  well  qualified  to  form  a  just  ji^^ 
ment,  can  never  sustain  a  numerous  popuUtaon«  nor  hi 
applied  to  agricultural  purposes,  they  can  newr  m^bIbw  mm 
great  importance.  The  most  northern  is  the  Si.  I^taet 
river,  which,  though  it  has  a  oomparattvely  short 
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may  acquire  importance  on  account  of  tlie  adjacent  country 
containing  many  fertile  tracts  of  land.  It  rises  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Big  Stone 
lakOt  which,  as  already  observed,  is  in  the  same  valley  which 
contains  Lake  Travers,  the  source  of  the  Red  River  of  "Win- 
nipeg lake,  and  runs  about  300  miles  south-east  and  200 
miles  north-east,  though  its  whole  course  in  a  straight  line 
does  not  exceed  275  miles.  Its  course  is  exceedingly  wind- 
ing, changing  from  side  to  side  in  its  valley,  and  it  is  inter- 
rupted by  several  rocky  ledges.  Dunne  the  vernal  floods 
it  is  navigable  for  boats  to  Big  Stone  lake,  there  being  but 
two  obstructions  that  are  impassable  on  such  occasions, 
namely,  at  Patterson's  Fall,  nearly  300,  and  at  Great  Port- 
age, about  400  miles  from  its  mouth.  At  both  these  places 
there  are  portages  of  moderate  length;  but  during  low- 
water  time  the  upper  part  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by 
shoals  and  rapids.  The  vale  in  which  it  flows  is  in  the  lower 
parts  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  enclosed  by  blufis  about 
100  feet  high.  Along  the  upper  course  it  is  wider,  expand- 
ing in  some  places  to  two  or  three  miles,  and  the  bluffs  are 
lower.  The  vale  presents  a  mixture  of  woodlands  and 
prairies;  the  former  however  are  less  frequent  along  the 
upper  course,  and  at  last  disappear,  with  the  exception  of 
aome  belts  which  fringe  the  water.  Some  parts  on  the 
lower  course  are  swampy. 

The  largest  of  the  aifluents  of  the  Mississippi  is  the 
Mitsouri ;  and  as  the  sources  of  the  Ohio  drain  the  most 
north-eastern  corner  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  so  those 
of  the  Missouri  drain  its  most  north-western  angle.  It 
rises  in  two  branches,  in  which  all  the  waters  descending 
from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  between 
42*  and  49**  N.  lat.  unite.  The  northern,  called  the  Mis- 
souri, rises  near  44*^  N.  lat.,  and  runs  northwards  to  north 
of  47*,  partly  within  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
partly  along  its  base,  a  distance  of  more  than  300  miles ;  it 
then  turns  to  the  east,  and,  after  a  course  of  400  miles, 
meets  the  other  branch,  the  Yellow  Stone  river,  which  rises 
between  43°  and  44"  N.  lat. ;  but  its  southern  affluents  rise 
as  far  south  as  42*  N.  lat.  Its  course  is  first  north-north- 
east and  then  east,  approaching  graduallv  to  the  Missouri, 
which  it  joins  after  a  course  of  800  miles.  Though  the 
course  of  these  two  branches,  according  to  a  rough  estimate, 
amounts  to  700  and  800  miles,  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
run  upwards  of  100  miles  more;  so  that  at  then*  junction 
each  of  them  may  be  compared  with  the  Rhine  in  length, 
and  probably  also  in  volume  of  water,  as  the  Yellow  Stone 
river  is  8G0  yards  wide  near  the  junction.  But  though  the 
numerous  affluents  which  the  Missouri  receives  in  its  upper 
course  bring  down  a  large  body  of  water  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (portions  of  which  are  covered  with  snow,  if  not 
all  the  year  round,  at  least  for  the  greatest  part  of  it),  the 
Missouri  loses  much  of  this  water  during  its  long  course 
through  a  sandy  desert ;  and  though  it  is  joined  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course  by  some  large  rivers,  it  is  stated,  and  very 
probably,  that  the  volume  of  water  which  it  pours  into  the 
Mississippi  b  not  greater  than  what  it  contains  immediately 
after  its  junction  with  the  Yellow  Stone.  After  the  junc- 
tk>n  of  its  upper  branches  the  Missouri  continues  its  eastern 
course  for  200  miles,  declining  however  a  little  to  the  south, 
until  it  reaches  the  Mandah  villages  (near  100**  W.  long.), 
where  it  is  deflected  by  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  to  a  south- 
ern course  for  above  300  miles,  until  it  unites  with  White 
River.  In  this  course  of  500  miles  it  is  joined  by  several 
affluents  from  the  west ;  and  though  some  of  them  flow 
from  200  to  300  miles,  none  of  them  increases  the  volume 
of  its  water  to  any  amount,  as  their  course  lies  through  the 
sandy  desert  From  its  junction  with  the  White  Kiver  it 
again  flows  eastward  for  200  miles,  and  then  to  the  east- 
south-east  for  300  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river, 
which  ts  its  largest  tributary,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Platte  river,  which  joins  it  about  180  miles  farther  up. 
Aflcr  the  junction  with  the  Kansas  river  it  runs  still  250 
miles,  turning  a  little  to  the  south  of  east,  and  joins  the 
Mississippi  near  Belle  Fontaine,  after  a  course  which, 
according  to  a  rough  estimate,  exceeds  2150  miles,  but 
which  probably  is  not  less  than  3000  miles.  The  Missouri 
is  a  very  rapid  river  in  the  whole  of  its  course,  but  it  con- 
tains no  falls  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, where  it  flows  over  several  ledges  of  rocks  for  above 
18  miles.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  course  its  vale  is  wide 
and  very  fertile,  and  it  is  generally  covered  with  a  deep  and 
heavy  growth  of  timber  and  underwood  for  about  350  miles 
from  it«  mouth.   There  are  however  prairies  of  considerable 


extent,  dven  in  this  part  of  its  course.  Higher  up  th# 
prairies  within  its  vale  become  more  numerous  and  exteiH 
sive,  till  at  length  all  woodlands  disappear,  except  the 
small  tracts  at  the  points  formed  by  the  windings  of  the 
river. 

With  respect  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  it  it 
observed  that  their  mouths  are  eenendly  blocked  up  with 
mud,  a  fact  which  seems  properly  attributed  to  the  floods 
of  these  rivers  taking  place  earlier  in  the  season  than  those 
of  the  principal  river,  whose  course  is  much  farther  north. 
The  flood  of  toe  tributaries  carries  off  the  mud  which  is  de- 
posited at  their  mouth ;  but  on  the  rising  of  the  principal 
river,  which  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  me  snow,  its  floods 
back  up  the  waters  of  the  tributaries,  which  are  loaded  with 
mud,  to  considerable  distances  up  these  rivers,  and  in  this 
stagnant  state  of  the  waters  the  mud  at  their  mouth  is 
deposited.  It  is  only  in  spring-time  and  before  the  time 
of  flood  in  the  principal  nver  that  these  tributaries  have 
any  considerable  depth  of  water  at  their  mouths. 

We  shall  notice  only  two  of  the  affluents  of  the  Missouri^ 
the  Platte  and  Kansas  rivers.  The  Platte  or  Nebraska  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  two  branches  of  nearly  equal 
size,  called  the  South  and  North  Fork,  which  unite  after  an 
easterly  course  of  more  than  300  miles.  After  their  junction 
the  river  flows  nearly  500  mfles  in  the  same  direction.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  broad 
and  shallow:  its  average  breadth  is  about  1200  yards, 
exclusive  of  the  numerous  islands  which  it  contains ;  and  its 
depth,  in  the  average  state  of  the  water,  is  so  inconsiderable, 
that  the  river  is  generally  fordable.  The  vale  in  which  the 
river  flows,  from  its  mouth  to  the  iunction  of  its  forks,  is  10 
or  12  miles  wide,  and  forms  a  most  beautiful  expanse  of  level 
and  often  fertile  country.  It  Is  bounded  on  both  sides  by 
lands  which  are  from  25  to  30  feet  above  the  vale,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  gentle  slopes.  The  vale  of  the  Platte  river 
however  contains  no  wood  even  in  its  lower  course,  except 
on  its  numerous  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
extent,  and  are  all  covered  with  cotton-wood  and  willows. 
The  islands  decrease  in  number  and  size  as  we  ascend  the 
stream,  till  at  length  they  disappear  entirely.  Along  its 
northern  and  southern  forks  scarcely  a  tree  or  even  a  shrub 
is  seen.  This  river  is  seldom  navigable  except  for  boats 
made  of  hides  (bull-boats,  as  they  are  sometimes  called), 
and  for  these  only  when  a  freshet  prevails. 

The  Kansas  river  rises  in  the  desert  between  the  southern 
fork  of  the  Platte  river  and  the  Arkansas,  with  two  great 
branches,  the  Republican  and  Smoky  Hill  forks.  These 
branches  unite  after  an  easterly  course  of  nearly  500  miles, 
about  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  river 
is  navigable  for  boats  of  some  size,  but  only  during  high 
freshets,  and  then  only  for  about  150  or  200  miles,  the  navi- 
gation being  obstructed  by  shoals.  The  vale  in  which  it 
runs  resembles  that  of  the  Platte :  woodlands  occur  only  in 
narrow  belts  along  the  watercourses.  Much  of  the  country 
upon  the  forks  is  said  to  have  a  good  soil,  but  is  uninhabit- 
able for  want  of  timber  and  water.  The  bottoms  have  a 
light  sandy  soil. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  the  Mississippi  is  joined 
by  no  considerable  river  from  the  west  (of  about  400  miles, 
unlU  south  of  35**  N.  lat.  it  receives  the  St  Francis  river. 
This  river  rises  in  the  hilly  country  adjacent  to  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  west  of  Cape  Girardeau ;  but  after  about 
40  miles  it  enters  the  bottom  of  that  river,  of  which  the 
Great  Swamp  constitutes  a  great  portion,  which  is  traversed 
by  the  St.  Francis  in  all  its  length.  Flowing  through  a 
very  level  country  for  about  200  miles,  its  course  is  very 
gentle ;  but  the  navigation  is  entirely  obstructed  by  rafts  - 
and  fallen  trees. 

.  The  White  River  follows  next.  It  rises  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  towards  the  western  border  of  that  mountain- 
region,  and  runs  first  northward  under  the  name  of  the 
Bufl'alo  Fork ;  afterwards  it  turns  to  the  east  and  south 
east,  traversing  the  mountains  and  hills  in  that  direction. 
Where  it  issues  from  that  region  it  is  joined  by  the  Big 
Black  River,  which  rises  on  tne  northern  border  of  the 
mountain-region;  and  in  skirting  its  eastern  border,  is 
joined  by  numerous  rivers,  which  rise  to  the  west,  and  bring 
down  a  considerable  volume  of  water.  From  the  junction 
with  the  Big  Black  the  White  River  runs  south,  and  joins 
the  Mississippi  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 
The  course  of  the  White  River  exceeds  400  miles,  and  it  is 
navigable  in  a  moderate  state  of  water  for  more  than  300 
miles.    The  Black  River  and  several  of  its  branches,  as  the 
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Sirawbeny.  Currant,  Eleven-Point,  and  SpTini;  nvert,  are 
also  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  nch  bottoms 
on  this  river  are,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  White  River, 
subject  to  sudden  and  exccMive  floods,  and  consequently 
less  adapted  to  agriculture  than  to  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

The  Arkansas  joins  the  Mississippi  a  little  farther  south : 
the  vale  traversed  by  it,  and  iU  great  tributary,  the  Ca- 
nadian river,  are  noticed  under  Arkansas  Riybr. 

The  last  considerable  river  which  falls  into  the  Missis- 
sippi Arom  the  west  is  the  Red  River.  Its  most  remote 
feeders  rise  in  the  Sierra  del  Sagramento,  or  that  portion 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  separates  the  elevated  valley 
of  New  Mexico  fh>m  the  extensive  plain  east  of  it.  This 
plain  is  traversed  by  its  eastern  course  for  nearly  600  miles, 
after  which  it  traverses  the  mountain-region  of  the  Ozarks, 
south  of  Mount  Masserne,  for  about  200  miles,  still  running 
in  the  same  direction.  The  remainder  of  its  course,  which 
is  about  300  miles,  is  south-south-east.  Measured  along  its 
winding  course,  the  length  of  the  river  is  probablv  not  less 
than  1 500  miles.  About  300  miles  from  its  mouth  is  a  low 
swampy  district  40  or  50  miles  wide,  filled  with  numerous 
lakes,  and  inundated  for  several  months  in  the  year.  This 
tract  is  called  the  rafts  of  Red  River.  Up  to  this  point  the 
river  is  navigable  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  vear  for 
large  boats,  with  the  exception  of  one  place,  near  the  town 
of  Alexandria  in  Louisiana,  where  two  ledges  of  rocks  extend 
across  the  channel  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  each 
other,  and  occasion  rapids,  which  however,  in  high-water, 
form  no  obstruction  to  the  passing  of  boats.  At  the  raft 
the  navigation  is  intricate  and  troublesome.  That  part  of 
the  river  which  is  above  the  raft  is  rendered  impassable  for 
large  boats  by  shoals  and  sandbars ;  but  keel-boats  of  ten 
or  fifteen  tons  may  ascend  it  for  some  hundred  miles  above 
the  raft    The  upper  portion  of  its  vale  seems  to  contain  a 

Sreater  portion  of  woodland  than  the  other  rivers  which 
rain  the  desert ;  but  its  bottom  is  not  extensive,  and  the 
bluffs  along  the  southern  banks  sometimes  rise  to  the 
height  of  500  feet  The  lower  part  of  its  vale  is  described 
under  Louisiana.  The  most  considerable  of  its  affluents 
is  the  Washita,  or  Ouashita,  which  is  formed  bv  the  nu- 
merous streams  which  descend  from  the  southern  and 
northern  declivitv  of  Mount  Masserne :  it  runs  in  a  south- 
eastern and  southern  direction,  receiving  numerous  tribu- 
taries, especially  from  the  wide  bottom  of  the  Mississippi. 
After  its  junction  with  the  Tensas  it  takes  the  name  of 
Black  River,  and  unites  with  the  Red  River  about  20  miles 
from  its  mouth,  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles.  That 
part  of  its  course  which  is  denominated  Black  River  can 
alwavs  be  navigated  by  boats  of  considerable  burden,  and 
smaller  boats  may  ascend  it  for  300  miles  nearlv  all  the 
year  round.  The  upper  part  of  its  course  lies  through  a 
hilly  country  covered  with  pine-forests,  except  the  bottoms 
of  the  river-courses,  which  sustain  a  heavy  growth  of  other 
trees,  and  are  fertile,  but  subject  to  inundation,  like  all 
the  riven  which  originate  in  the  Ozarks.  The  lower  part 
of  its  course  and  that  of  some  of  its  tributaries  are  in  the 
wide  bottom  of  the  Biississippi,  and  partake  of  the  fertility, 
marshes,  and  swamps  whicn  characterise  the  lowlands  of 
the  principal  stream. 

Inundations  qf  the  MistUiippi.^Wiih  respect  to  the 
volume  of  water  brought  down  by  the  river  at  different 
seasons,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  river  flows  from  north 
to  south,  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer  regions.  As  the 
whole  of  its  basin  is  situated  without  the  limits  of  the  tro- 
pical rains,  it  is  partly  fed  by  autnmnal  rains,  but  mostly  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow,  which  falls  within  the  whole  of 
this  extensive  re^^ion,  with  the  exception  of  the  delta. 
Though  the  quantity  of  snow  does  not  appear  to  be  great  if 
compared  with  that  which  annuallT  fklb  on  the  great  plain 
surrounding  Hudson  Bay,  or  on  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe,  the  great  extent  of  the  basin  supplies  a  large  body 
•f  water  at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snow.  The 
whole  however  is  not  supplied  simultaneously,  but  succes- 
sively :  the  southern  rivers  send  it  down  early  in  the  year, 
while  the  northern  continue  to  furnish  their  supply  up  to 
midsummer.  The  Mississippi  is  at  its  lowest  level  in 
autumn  snd  winter,  fVom  October  to  January.  It  begins 
to  Kwell  in  February,  when  the  fVeshets  oome  down  the 
Red  River,  which  last  for  two  or  three  months ;  but  in  March 
and  April  they  are  increased  by  the  floods  of  the  Arkansas, 
niid  nearly  at  the  same  time  by  those  of  the  Ohio.  Before 
ihcy  subside,  in  May,  the  great  floods  of  the  Missouri  and 
Upper  Mississippi  commence,  and  continue  to  maintain  the 


high  level  of  the  water  to  the  middle  of  July,  or  «tmi  I*  ikm 
end  of  that  month.  From  the  middle  or  August  t*  Oc- 
tober the  river  is  low.  In  the  month  of  October  its  Wv«l  k 
somewhat  increased  by  the  autumnal  freshet  of  tfaeOhssw 
but  it  soon  subsides  again. 

The  inundations  extend  only  over  the  wide  bottooia  ad- 
jacent to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  diffirr  in  all  of 
them,  both  as  to  time  and  duration.  The  Anencaa 
Bottom  and  the  somewhat  elevated  country  betvern  thm 
mouth  of  St.  Francis  river  and  33^  N.  laU  are  mandated  ooJ/ 
for  a  few  weeks  in  April  and  May,  and  the  water  nsee  ooljr 
a  fow  feet.  These  tracts  are  accordingly  eulthrable.  But 
a  large  proportion  of  the  other  bottoms  is  inundated  Um 
several  weeks,  and  the  low  country  of  the  delta  ctcn  fur 
six  months,  and  exactly  at  the  season  which  a]o«e  m 
favourable  to  cultivation,  from  March  to  August.  These 
extensive  tracts  are  therefore  swampy.  The  water  nm* 
on  them  from  8  to  15  feet,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  U:a 
even  to  30  feet. 

Devth  and  Navigability  qf  the  Miuistippi,  Mitmmii, 
and  OAto.— Though  only  two  of  the  six  mouths  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi have  as  much  as  12  feet  of  water  (the  other  fwor 
varying  between  six  and  eight  feet)  [LouistAif aX  the  nvcr 
deepens  considerably  a  short  distance  above  thm  moot  be. 
and  continues  to  increase  in  depth  to  the  town  of  New  Or- 
leans, where  it  is  stated  to  be  130  feet  deep  at  low  wei«r 
As  far  as  the  town  of  Natchex  in  Mississippi,  few  ohatryc- 
tions  to  navigation  occur,  the  river  being  so  deco,  that 
sunken  trees  and  sandbars  are  too  &r  below  ita  level  la 
cause  any  danger  to  the  vessels.  From  Natches  upward  la 
the  confluence  of  the  Missouri,  the  impedimenta  beeaiM 
more  numerous  and  difficult.  Still  the  main  rhenari. 
though  intricate  in  many  places,  haa  always  a  sufBcteot  ikpth 
of  water  for  boats  of  five  or  six  feet  drsift  to  aaeend  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  lail 
that  of  the  Missouri,  during  the  low  state  of  the  water,  the 
navigation  is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  the  two  kdj^  ef 
rocks  called  the  Big  and  Little  Chain,  and  only  vwi 
drawing  about  three  feet  of  water  can  be  used.  Bcci 
New  Orleans  and  the  mouth  of  the  Misaouri,  the  av 
velocity  of  the  current  is  supposed  to  be  three 
three-quarters  per  hour,  in  a  moderate  state  of  the 
but  when  the  nver  is  high,  its  velocity  is  conaiderahly  in- 
creased. Above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  Mi 
is  generally  much  less  rapid,  and  does  not  exceed  two  i 
or  two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour ;  but  its  navigatiao  m  i 
intricate  and  difficult  on  account  of  the  numemoa  f  ~ 
and  shoals.  This  upper  part  of  the  river  is  also  generafly 
blocked  up  with  ice  during  the  winter  season.  The  Ba«ig»- 
tion  of  the  Missouri  is  much  more  difficult  and  intncasa^ 
on  account  of  its  numerous  sandbars  and  islanda,  and  mmm 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  sunkco  tms  aad 
rafts.  During  the  high  floods  (from  March  to  July)  i 
is  a  sufficient  depth  to  admit  boats  of  almost  any  bw 

but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  can  hardly  be  i 

navigable,  except  for  boats  drawing  no  more  than  two  er 
three  feet  The  average  velocity  of  its  current,  in  a  mid- 
dling state  of  water,  may  be  estimated  at  four  mtlca  aftd  eoe- 
third,  which,  in  times  of  f^heta,  ia  accelerated  to  fve  or 
five  miles  and  a  half  per  hour.  The  river  is  osoall/  faiocfccd 
up  with  ice  during  the  winter. 

The  Ohio  has  a  much  more  gentle  current.  Its  ersr^e 
velocity,  in  a  moderate  state  of  the  water,  maybe  astimetcid 
at  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  in  a  high  state,  at  three  mOea 
per  hour.  The  obstructions  to  its  navigation  aie  sendbM 
some  few  sunken  trees,  and  rapids,  to  which  we  mmt  mM 
tlie  intricacv  of  its  channel  in  several  places.  Daring  a  mid- 
dle and  high  state  of  water  these  obstructions  eotxiolT  d»- 
appear,  and  an  accelerated  current  is  the  onlv  dtf&cuky  le 
be  encountered.  There  are  large  masses  of  ^^^^tifrg  urn 
during  part  of  the  winter.  The  season  in  which  the  m«- 
gation  of  this  river  can  be  depended  upon  oomme«ees  be- 
tween the  middle  of  February  and  the  first  of  March,  awd 
oontinues  to  the  latter  end  of  June.  An  autttmnaJ  fr^h« 
usually  takes  place  in  October  or  November,  aad  the  mm 
is  again  navigable  for  a  few  weeks.  During  the  rvmajaiAer 
of  the  year  only  boats  from  50  to  75  tons  bardcn  can  km 
used,  and  they  meet  with  numerous  obstructions  m 
progress  fh)m  the  lowness  of  the  water. 

Navigation  and  TVoifc.— The  city  of  New  Orleans  < 
on  an  active  trade  with  the  countries  which  skirt  tl^  ] 
course  of  the  Mississippi,  and  particularly  with  thoae  em 
both  sides  of  its  great  tributary,  the  Ohio,  and  its  nuo 
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tfiSuenU,  and  the  trade  is  rapidly  increasing.  As  the  goods 
are  exclusively  conveyed  by  water,  the  number  of  steam- 
boats and  of  flat-bottomed  and  keel  boats  which  navigate  the 
Lower  Mississippi  and  Ohio  is  very  considerable.  According 
to  an  estimate,  the  number  of  steam-boats  employed  in 
this  trade  at  the  beginning  of  1834  amounted  to  230,  mea- 
suring more  than  39,000  tons,  namely:— 

Tons. 

25,  each  above  200  tons,  passing  between  Louis- 
ville and  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  and  New 
Orleans,  measuring        ....    8,484 

4  between   Florence,  on  the  Tennessee,  and 

New  Orleans 1,617 

7  between  Nashville,  on  the  Cumberland  river, 

and  New  Orleans 2,585 

4  between  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  and 

New  Orleans 1,002 

7  between  the  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi where  cotton  is  grown,  for  the  trans- 
port of  that  commodity  .  .2,116 
57,  from  120  to  200  tons,  in  other  branches  of 

trade  on  the  I^wer  Mississippi          •         .    8,641 
The  remainder,  about   126,  were  of  small  size, 
under  120  tons,  and  employed  in  various 
trades 14,653 


39,098 


The  number  of  flat-bottomed  and  keel  boats  employed 
in  this  trade  has  been  estimated  at  four  thousand,  with  a  ton- 
nage amounting  to  160,000,  so  that  the  whole  tonnage 
employed  in  this  trade  is  about  200,000. 

The  Missouri  is  only  navigated  by  the  fur-traders  from 
Mackinaw.  The  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  added  to 
the  hostile  character  of  several  of  the  tribes  which  frequent 
its  banks,  render  the  progress  of  the  common  boats  very 
slow,  and  expose  the  crews  to  great  dangers  in  those  places 
where  they  are  obliged  to  sail  near  elevated  and  wooded 
banks,  and  are  exposed  to  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians. 
At  present  the  American  Fur  Company  established  at 
Mackinaw  sends  steam-boats  up  the  river  as  far  as  the 
Mandan  villages,  to  collect  the  furs  which  the  Indians 
bring  down  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  in  bull-boats. 

(I^wis  and  Clarke's  Travels  to  the  Source  qf  the  Mis- 
totari  ;  Pike's  Exploratory  Travels  through  the  Western 
Territories  qf  North  America;  James's  Account  qf  Mojor 
Long's  Earpeditionfrom  Pittsburg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
Kea ting's  Narrative  of  Major  Long's  Expedition  to  the 
Sources  qf  St,  Peter's  River;  Darby\  View  n/the  United 
States;  Schoolcraft's  Narrative  qfan  Expedition  through 
the  Ujiper  Mississippi  to  Itasca  Lake ;  Irving's  Astoria,) 

MISSISSIPPI,  THE  STATE  OF,  one  of  the  states 
constituting  the  North  American  Federation,  is  situated 
between  30*  and  35*  N.  lat.,  and  between  88*  and  91°  40' 
W.  long.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  333  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  about  150  miles.  The  surface  is  esti- 
mated at  51,000  square  miles,  an  area  somewhat  larger 
than  that  of  England  without  Wales ;  but  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  area  is  only  about  48,000  square  miles.  Tbe 
river  Mississippi  fbrm»  its' western  boundai^  from  35'  to  31** 
N.  lat.,  by  a  course  of  about  530  miles,  dividing  it  from  Ar- 
kansas and  Louisiana.  The  parallel  of  31°  N.  lat  separates 
this  state  from  Louisiana, between  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl 
rivers,  for  about  105  miles;  and  tbe  remainder  of  the 
boundary-line  between  these  two  states  is  formed  by  the 
Pearl  river,  from  31°  N.  lat.  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of 
more  than  60  miles.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  washes  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  state  for  about  80  miles.  On  the  cast 
it  borders  on  Alabama,  which  is  separated  Arom  it  by  a  line 
extending  nearly  340  miles,  and  running  between  88°  and 
86*  40'  W.  long.  On  the  north  the  parallel  of  35°  N.  lat. 
divides  Mississippi  from  Tennessee. 

Surface  and  Soil. — ^The  shores  near  the  mouths  of  thd 
Paj»cagoula  and  Pearl  rivers  are  low  and  sandy,  and  in 
many  places  interrupted  by  swamps ;  these  tracts  are  there- 
fore unhealthy.  In  the  space  between  the  two  rivers  there 
18  a  nigher  tract  of  land,  beginning  two  miles  east  from  St. 
Louis  Bay,  and  stretching  to  Biloxi  Bay,  a  distance  of  nearly 
24  miles,  lliis  tract  is  healthy,  and  is  resorted  to  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Louisiana  during  the  sickly  season. 
The  country  which  stretches  northwai-d  fiom  this  coast  to 
31*  N.  lat.  is  low,  and  the  soil  is  uniformly  sandy  and 
oo^'ered  with  extensive  pine*forests,  which  on  tln^  Pearl 


river  contain  many  large  trees  adapted  for  the  construction 
of  Tessel*.  The  country  between  31*  and  32*  N.  lat.  includes 
by  far  the  best  portion  of  the  state.  The  tract  contiguous 
to  tbe  Mississippi  river  consists  of  numerous  hills,  very 
irregularly  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  rising  from  50  to 
150  feet  above  the  narrow  low  tract  which  in  some  places 
lines  the  course  of  the  river.  The  hills,  the  base  of  which 
is  washed  by  the  Mississippi,  are  called  Bluffs,  and  this 
region  is  generally  called  by  that  name.  It  extends  from 
10  to  25  miles  inland,  and  is  of  great  fertility,  being  covered 
with  forests  of  oak,  sweet  gum,  poplar,  tulip-tree,  ash, 
maple,  and  hickory,  with  a  few  pine  trees.  This  tract 
appears  to  be  the  western  continuation  of  the  country  far- 
ther east,  which  rises  imperceptibly  higher,  and  extends  in 
wide  plains.  The  numerous  watercourses  which  rise  on 
these  plains  have  furrowed  their  outer  edges,  along  the 
Mississippi,  and  imparted  to  them  a  hilly  aspect,  together 
with  a  ffreat  degree  of  fertility.  The  surface  of  the  plains 
themselves  generally  consists  of  an  unproductive  san^  and 
is  covered  with  the  long-leafed  pine;  but  the  continuity 
of  the  level  ground  is  interrupted  by  the  bottoms,  which 
extend  along  the  numerous  atiluents  of  the  Mississippi, 
Pearl,  and  Pascagoula  rivers,  are  several  feet  lower  tuau 
the  surface  of  the  plains,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  three 
miles  wide.  These  bottoms  have  a  rich  and  productive 
soil,  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  trees,  such  as  gum, 
laurel,  oak,  and  cot  ton- tree,  intermixed  in  the  more  ele- 
vated parts  with  lofty  canes,  and  in  the  lower  with  cypress. 
The  Biuff  region  continues  northward  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Yazoo  river.  The  plains,  which  are  covered  with  pine- 
forests  and  furrowed  by  streams,  extend  somewhat  farther 
north,  where  they  beein  to  be  intersected  with  prairies, 
which  increase  in  nuinber  and  extent  as  we  proceed  farther 
north,  and  seem  to  occupv  the  ereatest  portion  of  the  coun- 
try lying  north  of  33"  N.  lat.  The  fertility  of  these  prairies 
is  doubtful,  but  they  are  covered  with  grass  during  the  great- 
est part  of  the  year,  though  the  country  is  dry,  and  suffers 
from  want  of  water.  East  of  this  prairie  region  extends  a 
fertile  tract  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Tombigbee,  which 
resembles  the  bottoms  in  fertility,  but  is  more  extensive.  In 
the  northern  districts  is  a  range  of  hills  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, terminating  on  the  Mississippi  river  with  what  is  called 
the  Fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff,  which  extends  10  miles  alon^ 
the  river,  is  from  60  to  100  feet  above  its  bank,  and  is  stated 
to  be  fertile  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river.  Be- 
tween these  hills  and  the  Walnut  Hills,  with  which  the 
southern  Bluffs  terminate  in  about  32^  20'N.lat.,a  distance 
of  more  than  1 70  miles,  the  country  is  occupied  by  an  im- 
mense swamp,  produced  and  fed  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Mississippi.  A  few  miles  south  of  the  Fourth  Chickasaw 
Blufif  the  river  sends  ofif  a  branch  on  the  eastern  side,  which 
traverses  the  low  region,  and  covers  it  with  water  early  in 
the  year.  Some  parts  of  this  low  region  become  dry  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  others  are  a  perpetual  swamp. 
This  tract  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Yazoo  river,  and  is  in 
the  widest  part  (near  34**  N.  lat.)  above  50  miles  wide.  Liko 
the  swamps  on  the  banks  of  the  Atchafalaya,  it  is  covered 
with  timber-trees,  especially  cypress. 

Rivers, — Several  of  the  smaller  affluents  of  the  Missis- 
sippi rise  and  terminate  in  this  state.  The  most  important 
are  the  Homochitto,  the  Big  Black,  and  the  Yazoo  rivers. 
The  Homochitto  runs  about  70  miles,  and  is  navigable  to 
some  distance  from  its  mouth  for  small  craft  The  Big 
Bkick  River  flows  about  160  miles,  mostly  in  a  south- 
western direction,  and  is  navigable  about  70  miles  from  its 
mouth  in  the  rainy  season.  The  Yazoo  river  rises  in  three 
branches  in  the  range  of  hills  which  traverses  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  and  flows  mostly  with  a  south-south- 
western course  for  more  than  220  miles.  Not  far  from  its 
mouth  it  unites  with  False  River,  that  branch  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi which  leaves  the  great  river  south  of  the  Fourth 
Chickasaw  Bluff",  and  traverses  the  swampy  region.  In 
spring  large  vessels  can  ascend  the  Yazoo  for  50  miles  from 
its  mouth,  to  the  junction  of  its  two  great  branches,  which  are 
navigable  for  small  boats  some  distance  farther  up.  The  Pearl 
river  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  runs  first  south- 
west, and  afterwards  south-south-east,  fur  about  2^0  miles. 
It  falls  by  several  branches  into  the  Rigolets,  or  straits 
which  unite  Lake  Pontchartrain  with  Lake  Borgne.  It  is 
stated  to  be  navigable  for  boats  for  150  miles  but  its 
entrance  is  shallow,  and  does  not  admit  vessels  which  draw 
more  than  five  feet.  Tbe  upper  branch  of  the  Pascagoula 
rises,  under  the  name  of  Cbickasawhay,  in  the  prairio 
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region,  between  32®  and  33®  N.  lat.,  and  flows  south  for 
about  120  milofi,  when  its  waters  are  increased  by  those  of 
the  Leaf  river,  a  lart^c  affluent  running  down  firom  the 
north-west  Below  this  junction  the  river  assumes  the 
name  of  Pasca^oula,  and  continues  to  flow  southwards  for 
50  miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  oppo- 
site Cuemo  or  Horn  Island.  Near  its  outlet  it  is  joinea  by 
a  considerable  tributary,  the  Dog  river,  which  runs  parallel 
to  it  The  Pascagoula  is  stated  to  be  navigable  for  small 
boats  to  a  distance  of  120  miles  fVom  its  mouth,  but  the 
»stuary  into  which  it  falls  is  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels 
drawing  more  than  four  feet  water.  In  the  north-eastern 
districts  are  a  part  of  the  Tombigbee  [Alabama]  and  the 
Tennessee  rivers. 

C/ima/ff.— As  this  state  rises  from  a  low  shore  to  500 
feet  and  upwards  in  its  central  and  northern  districts,  a 
great  difference  of  climate  prevails  in  the  different  regions, 
especially  as  the  northern  districts  are  nearly  five  degrees 
from  the  southern.  Little  however  is  accurately  known 
respecting  the  more  elevated  parts.  Along  the  southern 
coast  the  winters  are  mild,  frost  being  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  heat  of  the  summer  is  less  oppressive  than  in  many 
states  farther  north,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  sea  breeze  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
during  this  season.  The  Bluff  region  along  the  Mississippi 
river  diff*ers  considerably  in  climate.  The  summer  is  in 
general  very  hot  and  the  heat  oppressive,  whilst  the  winters 
are  colder  than  might  be  expected.  Every  year  the  ther- 
mometer sinks  to  about  25°,  and  occasionally  so  low  as  IS*'. 
In  1807  the  creeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Natchez  were 
frozen,  and  in  many  instances  covered  with  ice  more  than 
an  inch  thick. 

Productions. — The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  are 
cotton  and  Indian  corn,  and  a  little  sugar.  Wheat  rye, 
and  oats  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  in  the  northern  states,  and 
are  only  cultivated  for  home  consumption.  Indigo  and 
tobacco  were  formerly  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Natchez,  but  they  have  lately  been  superseded 
by  cotton.  Plums,  peaches,  and  figs  are  abundant;  but 
oranges  do  not  ripen  even  in  the  southern  districts.  Most  of 
the  vegetables  of  Europe  thrive  well,  but  their  cultivation 
is  not  much  attended  to.  Cattle  are  very  numerous,  though 
of  a  small  size.  The  horses  are  of  a  small  breed.  Sheep  are 
also  not  numerous ;  and  it  is  stated  that  their  wool  is  coarse. 
Wild  animals,  such  as  pumas,  wolves,  bears,  and  wild  cats, 
still  abound.  Alligators  occur  in  the  Mississippi  as  far 
north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  m  some  of 
the  smaller  rivers.  Parroquets  are  seen  as  far  north  as 
Natchez ;  wild  turkeys  and  pigeons  abound.  There  is  said 
to  be  coal  in  the  north-eastern  districts  near  the  Tombigbee 
and  Tennessee  rivers. 

Inhabitants. — More  than  half  of  the  territory  of  this  state 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  in  possession  of  two  aboriginal  tribes, 
the  Chocktaws  and  Chickasaws.  The  last-mentioned  nation 
occupied  the  country  between  35**  and  34**  N.  lat.,  and  also 
a  tract  south  of  34° ;  and  the  Chocktaws,  the  country  be- 
tween 34°  and  33°  along  the  Mississippi,  but  along  the 
eastern  boundary-line  of  the  state  they  spread  to  some  dis- 
tance south  of  32°.  The  number  of  individuals  composing 
both  tribes  within  this  state  was  then  estimated  at  23,000  or 
24,000,  and  no  state  in  the  Union  had  a  greater  number  of 
aborigines  within  its  limits.  Though  many  of  them  ad- 
hered to  their  mode  of  life,  others  had  made  settlements, 
and  cultivated  some  patches  of  ground,  but  they  attended 
more  especially  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  swine.  By 
an  agreement  with  the  State  government  in  1832,  the  In- 
dians consented  to  evacuate  the  country  gradually,  and  to 
settle  in  the  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  We 
do  not  know  if  this  has  already  taken  place  to  the  full 
extent  The  Natchez  and  Yazoos,  who  Uved  formerly  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  are  wholly  extinct. 

The  other  inhabitants  are  whites,  principally  from  other 
states  of  the  Union,  and  negro  slaves.  Their  number 
amount^  in  1820  to  75,448,  and  in  1830  to  136,^23,  of 
which  number  95,659  were  slaves.  The  best  peopled  sec- 
tion of  the  state  is  the  south-west  angle,  where  the  most 
extensive  body  of  productive  soil  exists ;  all  the  other  dis- 
tricts are  very  thinly  inhabited,  but  the  population  is  ra- 
pidly inoreasing  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Tombigbee 
river. 

Politiatl  Division  and  Towns, — That  portion  of  the  state 
in  which  tho  whites  have  formed  settleraonts  is  divided 
into  42  counties,  including  tho»e  lately  laid  off  in  the  Indian 


country.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Jaekaoo,  n  1 
siderable  place,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pearl  river.  Hm  A'mC 
important  town  of  the  state  is  Natcbex,  boilt  on  a  mmtA  t 
small  hills,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the  M«ki»- 
sippi,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  about  100  feel  above 
its  bed,  but  it  is  not  visible  from  the  river  owin^  to  ^r  .a- 
tervention  of  a  steep  bluff.  Though  its  popalatMn  in  I*.» 
amounted  only  to  2184,  and  in  1830  to  3540,  it  euntm  « 
an  extensive  trade,  exporting  annoally  fhmi  thirty  !•  Avtv 
thousand  bales  of  cotton.  Among  the  other  twm,  Mooti- 
cello  on  the  Pearl  river,  Vicksburg  neer  the  Walnal  HJK 
and  Shieldsborough  on  St  Louis  Bar,  are  the  fwtoctpa:, 
and  even  these  are  very  inconsiderable  pbeea.  St.  Lout 
Bay  is  nearly  10  miles  long  and  (bur  wide,  bat  it  is  toe  aha:- 
low  to  admit  even  small  vessels.  Jeffcmo  ooUece.  as 
Washington  near  Natches*  is  well  endowed:  there  aiu 
ample  funds  for  popular  instruction,  but  hithslo  bttle  his 
been  done  with  them. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.'^Thd  meirallMtiires  Aa  Tk  < 
extend  bevond  the  most  common  meehanieal  arts.  Thoofh 
this  state  has  a  coast^line  of  about  SO  mtlea,  it  has  oo  har- 
bour deep  enough  for  schooners ;  and  the  adjaoeot  eoontrr 
does  not  produce  one  sins^le  article  for  cxportiitioci.  Tbo 
fertile  tract  along  the  Mississippi,  whieb  piudntee  roU-.n 
and  Indian  corn  in  abundance,  sends  tbcat  artielea  down  !.• 
New  Orleans,  whence  it  is  supplied  with  thoee  goods  c/ 
foreign  growth  or  manufsctures  which  are  coneamed  a 
the  country. 

History  and  Constitution.— The  first  settlements  w«v« 
formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Natchet  by  aome  Frecrh- 
men  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but  tber  d«d  t.  A 
thrive.  When  the  country  was  ceded  to  the  Britiih  n 
1763,  some  respectable  settlements  were  Ibuoded  a  th« 
same  parts,  but  under  the  sway  of  the  SponisLnU  iXT^Z  u 
1800)  thev  again  began  to  decline.  In  1600  all  thet  m  a  « 
comprisea  in  Missiisippi  and  Alabama  was  formed  tai  j  a 
territory  by  the  name  of  Mississippi  Territory.  Ib  I*.: 
this  territory  was  divided  into  two  portions,  and  the  wcsicra 
was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  the  fn^tui 
constitution  was  formed.  The  legislative  body  caoattte  ef  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives,  the  members  4/  vh.  b 
are  chosen  by  all  fit;e  citixens  of  the  state  who  are  twcot*- 
one  years  of  aee.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  ^ i- 
vernor,  elected,  with  the  lieutenant-governor,  every  t«« 
vears  by  all  the  free  citizens.  Mississippi  sends  twu  mca- 
bers  to  the  senate  and  one  to  the  house  of  represeatame*  at 
Washington. 

(Darby's  View  qf  the  United  States  :  WardeoV  Jtr*mti 
qf  the  United  States;  Pitkin's  Statistical  Ftem  </  lA- 
Commerce  qf  the  United  States.) 

MISSISSIPPI  COMPANY.    [Uw,  JoHif.} 

MISSOURI,  River.    [Mississippi,  River.] 

MISSOURI,  one  of  the  states  belonging  to  the  Xctia 
American  Confederation,  lies  on  the  west  of  the  Mimij  •««. 
between  SS""  and  40''  36'  N.  lat  and  89*'  5'  and  9^  3v'  V . 
long.  Its  mean  length  from  south  to  north  is  itO  b^jk*. 
and  its  mean  width  m>ra  east  to  west  225  miles^  Its  a.;- 
face  is  estimated  at  63,000  square  miles,  or  neariv  >«■  > 
miles  more  than  the  area  of  England,  including  vr«ln. 
The  Mississippi  flows  along  its  eastern  boundary  fjr  ^:>« 
miles,  its  numerous  windings  included,  and  dirides  it  frra 
the  states  of  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  The  aoathirr£ 
boundary-Hne  runs  alon^  the  parallel  of  36^,  betvcm  xm 
Mississippi  and  St  Francis,  for  about  forty  milca,  Ihca  akia^ 
the  course  of  the  last-mentioned  river  northward  mfair 
more  than  eighty  miles  to  36''  30',  which  parand  forma  tam 
boundary  to  94"  30'  W.  long.  This  meridiaii  forms  Um 
western  boundary-line,  and  the  parallel  of  40*  M'  t^t 
northern  as  far  east  as  the  river  Moines,  which  for  tha  Ua& 
twenty  miles  of  its  course  separates  Miseoun  ttom  tim 
country  in  possession  of  the  Fox  Indiana. 

Surface  and  Soi/.— Beginning  with  the  most  eoechv^ 
district  we  find  that  an  extensive  bottom  land  cztes^ 
along  the  Mississippi,  which  commences  on  the  north  <«7»" 
site  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  extends  soothwnA  w 
that  of  the  Arkansas.  It  is  uninterrupted  by  hills  er  hxi 
lands,  and  is  subject  in  many  places  to  being  inuadatetf  1  * 
the  Mississippi  It  includes  many  larse  swampa^  whw&  art 
rendered  almost  impenetrable  b^  a  dense  growth  o^  Cnwa. 
mostly  cypress.  The  most  extensive  of  these  swmmp^  c«.t»« 
the  Great  Swamp,  commences  near  the  head  of  the  heiiia 
and  passes  southwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Su  Fk»araH 
penetrating  far  into  the  state  of  Arkansas.    This  swub^  a 
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about  150  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  varying  from  five  to 
twentjr  or  twenty-five  miles.  The  cypress-treee,  though  of 
superior  aoality,  are  of  little  value  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  removing  them.  Within  the  bottom  are  nu- 
merous lakes,  lagunes,  and  marshes,  but  it  contains  also 
many  isolated  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  which  are  ele- 
vated above  the  ran^  of  the  highest  floods.  The  bottom, 
almost  throughout  its  whole  extent,  supports  a  dense  and 
heavy  growth  of  timber  of  excellent  qualitv,  but  few  settle- 
ments have  been  made  in  it.  Between  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  Cape  Girardeau  is  the  Tywapata  Bottom, 
which  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  from  three  to  six  in 
breadth,  and  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber  and 
rushes.  As  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  grain, 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  several  settlements  have  been  formed 
00  it 

The  high  grounds  along  the  Mississippi  begin  twelve  miles 
below  Cape  Girardeau,  and  extend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri river.  The  highest  part  lies  between  St  Genevieve  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Maramec,  where  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, composed  of  solid  masses  of  limestone,  rise  in  some 
places  360  feet  above  the  water.  This  undulating  country 
extends  westward  to  the  river  Gasconade,  occupying  the 
basin  of  the  Merrimack  or  Maramec  river  as  far  south  as  the 
lead-mining  district  It  is  diversified  with  prairies  and 
forests,  the  lower  lands  being  well  wooded,  but  the  high 
grounds  verytmnly ;  scarcely  a  shrub  is  seen  on  the  natural 
meadows.    This  is  the  most  populous  section  of  the  state. 

Between  the  rivers  Gasconade  and  Osage,  both  of  which 
are  affluents  of  the  Missouri  river,  a  range  of  low  hills 
approaches  the  Missouri,  rising  from  150  to  200  feet  above 
the  level  of  its  water.    They  are  thinly  wooded,  and  con- 
stitute the  most  northern  offset  of  the  Ozark  mountains, 
a  region  of  which  the  undulating  country  between  Cape 
Girardeau  and  the  river  Grasconade  may  be  considered 
as  Xhs  most  northern  and  lowest  portion.    The  range  ex- 
tends from  this  point  in  a  south-western  direction  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  state  of  Arkansas,  where  it  ter» 
minates  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River.  The  length  of  this 
mountain  tract  may  be  450  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  1 50  miles.    It  covers  more  than  one-half  of  the  sur- 
face of  that  portion  of  Missouri  which  is  south  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  bordering  on  the  east  on  the  wide  bottom  of  the 
Miaaisaippi,  and  on  the  west  on  the  undulating  country 
throuffb  which  the  Osage  hver  flows.    The  surface  of  this 
tmct  is  extremely  hilly,  broken,  and  mountainous  ;  the  hills 
and  mountains  rise  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  their  base, 
though  not  so  high  as  in  Arkansas,  where  they  attain  the 
height  of  1500  feet  and  more.    The  hills  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  but  do  not  form  continuous  ranges,  being  divided 
into  a  multiplicity  of  knobs  and  peaks  with  rounded  sum- 
mits, and  presenting  perpendicular  olififs  and  abrupt  preci- 
pices of  sandstone.    They  are  covered  with  a  poor  soil, 
which  is  generally  shallow,  and  overgrown  almost  exclu- 
sively with  pitch-pine,  cedar,  and  bramble.      Along  the 
nuiherous  rivers  which  originate  in  this  mountain  tract 
are  bottoms  of  moderate  extent,  which,  with  some  valley 
ItLiid^  are  the  only  parts  of  it  which  have  a   rich  soil, 
and  would  repay  cultivation.    Few  settlements  however 
have  been  formed  on  them,  because  they  are  subject  to  ex- 
cesffive  floods  occasionally  brought  down  by  the  rivers  from 
the  hills  and  mountains.    These  floods  come  so  suddenly, 
that  oo  some  occasions  the  water  has  risen,  in  the  course  of 
one   night,  more  than  twenty  feet    The  country  west  of 
this   Diountain-region,   especially  the  basin  of  the  Osage 
river,  resembles  that  which  is  east  of  the  river  Grasconade, 
its  sur&ee  being  undulating  and  diversified  with  woodlands 
And  prairies.   But  the  prairies  cover  a  much  greater  portion 
of  the  country,  and  the  forests,  in  addition  to  being  of  only 
moderate  extent,  produce  nothing  but  stunted  timber.    The 
dry  prairies  occupy  at  least  nineteen- twentieths  of  the  sur- 
face.     This  region  however  does  not  extend  to  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  rich  alluvial  soil, 
which  extends  along  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Osage 
river  Co  that  of  the  Mine  river,  with  a  width  of  four  or  five 
miles,  and  is  usually  denominated  the  Boon's  Dck  country. 
This  bottom  contains  a  considerable  number  of  settlements, 
and    it  is  probably  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  state. 
Opposite  to  it  extends  a  similar  bottom  land  along  the 
Dortbem  banks  of  the  Missouri  from  Cdte  sans  Dessein  to 
Chariton  river.  These  two  tracts  are  better  settled  than  any 
other   part  of  Missouri,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  country 
BfiAr  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi;  but 


the  greater  part  is  still  in  a  natural  state,  and  covered  with 
a  deep  and  heavy  growth  of  timber. 

In  the  country  north  of  the  Missouri,  which  comprehends 
about  one-third  of  the  state,  the  fertile  tracts  are  nearly  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  bottoms  along  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi.  Those  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  though 
eoually  extensive,  are  not  so  fertile  as  those  of  the  Missouri, 
which  appears  from  their  containing  less  forest  in  propor- 
tion to  their  area,  the  prairie  land  being  of  greater  extent 
and  occurring  more  frequently.  The  surface  of  the  country 
between  these  two  large  rivers  is  in  general  undulating, 
though  it  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  abrupt  hills  and  pre- 
cipices. The  whole  is  diversified  by  the  broad  valleys  of 
rivers  and  creeks,  and  intervening  tracts  of  undulating 
upland,  which  are  united  with  the  valleys  by  gentle  slopes. 
The  woodlands  occur  only  upon  the  margins  of  the  water- 
courses, and  the  uplands  are  extensive  prairies  completely 
destitute  of  a  timber-growth.  These  prairies  occupy  at 
least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  region,  and  compre- 
hend some  of  the  best  land  in  the  state,  which  however 
cannot  be  cultivated  at  present,  as  they  supply  neither  wood 
nor  stone  for  making  fences. 

Rivers, — ^The  Mississippi  washes  the  eastern  boundary  for 
550  miles,  and  the  Missouri  traverses  the  state  from  west  to 
east,  with  a  winding  course  of  about  400  miles.  [Missis- 
sippi.] Some  of  their  affluents  require  notice.  White 
River  and  Francis  river  are  described  in  Arkansas  Terri- 
tory. Maramec  river,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  about 
40  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  is  only  a  small 
river,  its  course  not  exceeding  100  miles;  but  it  is  impor- 
tant as  flowing  from  the  lead  district  and  affording  navigable 
channels  to  a  fertile  and  improving  tract  of  countrv.  Salt 
River,  which  joins  the  Mississippi  about  60  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  runs  more  than  200  miles  with 
rather  a  gentle  course,  and  through  a  tolerably  fertile  bot- 
tom, on  which  the  number  of  settlements  is  increasing.  Of 
the  rivers  which  join  the  Missouri,  the  Gasconade  and 
Osage  are  the  principal.  The  Gasconade  is  rather  small, 
and  runs  about  120  miles;  but  derives  some  importance 
from  its  position,  though  the  number  of  settlements  on  its 
banks  is  small.  The  Osage  river  rises  in  the  plains  between 
the  Arkansas  and  Kansas  rivers,  and  flows  in  a  general 
direction  east-north«>east  about  300  miles,  joining  the  Mis- 
souri very  near  near  the  centre  of  the  state.  On  its  northern 
bank  is  a  tolerably  wide  bottom  with  an  alluvial  soil  of  con- 
siderable fertility,  where  several  settlements  have  been  made. 
It  is  navigable  through  the  greatest  part  of  its  course. 

Climate, — The  climate  of  Missouri  is  cold  and  extremely 
variable.  The  winters  are  severe  and  long.  Three  years 
out  of  five  the  Mississippi  can  be  crossed  on  the  ice  at  St. 
Louis,  and  sometimes  it  is  frozen  for  two  months  and  more. 
The  summers  are  often  hot,  but  subject  to  sudden  and  fre- 
quent changes  of  temperature.  This  circumstance  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  north-western  winds,  whose 
chilling  blast  is  experienced  over  all  the  countries  west  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  even  east  of  them,  but  in 
this  state  they  are  felt  in  all  their  force.  Though  they  are 
dry  and  bracing,  they  produce  sudden  and  unpleasant 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  St.  Louis  is  estimated  at  56*,  or 
about  ^^  more  than  that  of  London,  but  it  has  probably  been 
overrated. 

ProduoHons.^'W^edii  and  Indian  com  are  the  staples  of 
this  state ;  but  in  the  south-east  section  cotton  is  produced. 
Agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy,  as  may  be  expected  in  a 
country  which  has  been  so  lately  settled.  It  seems  that 
most  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  England  would  grow  if 
they  were  attended  to.  Tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax  are  culti- 
vated on  the  bottoms  along  the  Mississippi.  CSattle  abound 
where  the  bottoms  and  prairies  are  near  one  another.  In 
summer  they  feed  on  the  grass  of  the  prairies,  and  in  winter 
on  the  cane  and  rushes  of  the  alluvial  soil.  Horses  and 
hogs  are  numerous.  Buffaloes  are  met  with  in  large  herds 
on  the  prairies  east  and  west  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  and 
also  elk  and  deer.  The  animals,  which  are  killed  for  their 
skins  only,  are  beavers,  otters,  bears,  foxes,  cats,  racoons, 
martens,  and  lynxes.  The  fiir  trade  however  has  some- 
what decreased  of  late  years. 

The  mineral  wealth  chiefly  consists  of  lead,  coal,  iron,  and 
salt.  The  principal  lead  region  is  in  Washington  county, 
on  both  sides  of  Big  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Maramec 
river,  and  extends  about  1 00  miles  in  length  by  40  in  width; 
but  Uiis  mineral  occurs  in  detached  masses  in  other  places 
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also,  between  White  River  and  tbe  Missouri.  In  some  years 
these  mines  have  produced  more  than  one  million  of  pounds. 
Coal  exists  in  several  places,  but  it  is  not  worked,  though 
it  must  soon  become  of  importance  in  a  country  which  is  so 
cold  and  so  generallv  destitute  of  wood.  Iron-ore  in  abun- 
dance  occurs  in  the  hills. 

Inhabitants, — ^There  are  still  some  aboriginal  tribes  within 
this  state.  The  Delawares  and  Shawanese,or  Sbawnees,  with 
some  Creeks,  Chocktaws,  and  Chickasaws,  have  emi^ated 
from  the  countries  east  of  the  Minsissippi,  and  retired  into 
the  country  extending  between  the  White  and  St.  Francis 
rivers,  where  they  live  in  large  and  commodiously  built 
houses.  They  cultivate  maize  and  vegetables,  and  rear 
horses  and  cattle,  but  have  not  abandoned  hunting.  Along 
the  western  border  of  the  state  are  the  Osages,  ^ho  have 
their  permanent  dwellings  in  villages  beyond  tbe  boundary- 
lino,  near  tbe  head-waters  of  the  Osa§^  river ;  but  their 
hunting-grounds  extend  within  the  territories  of  Missouri. 
They  also  cultivate  maize,  pumpkins,  beans,  water-melons, 
and  squashes.  The  number  of  individuals  composing  these 
tribes  is  stated  to  exceed  five  thousand.  The  remaining 
population  consists  of  whites  and  blacks.  In  1820  their 
number  amounted  to  66,586,  of  which  55.988  were  whites, 
376  free  persons  of  colour,  and  10.222  slaves.  In  1830 
the  number  had  increased  to  140,190,  of  which  115,200 
were  free  people  and  24,990  slaves. 

Political  Division  and  Towns. — Missouri  is  divided  into 
34  counties;  but  some  extensive  tracts,  especially  in  the 
south-western  and  north-western  sections,  are  not  yet  laid 
out  in  counties.  Tlie  seat  of  the  government  is  Jefferson, 
an  inconsiderable  place,  situated  on  the  Missouri,  about 
twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  river.  The  most 
considerable  place  is  St.  Louis,  which  stands  on  the  eently 
sloping  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  about  twenty  miles  oelow 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  The  buildings  spread  from  the 
margin  of  the  river  to  the  brow  of  the  bank,  beyond  which 
the  country  extends  in  a  level  and  mostly  open  prairie.  In 
1816  the  population  amounted  only  to  2000,  but  it  is  now 
much  increased.  The  whole  commerce  of  the  country  is  con- 
centrated in  this  place,  which  is  a  depdt  for  all  European  and 
foreign  goods  destined  for  the  consumption  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Illinois 
rivers.  The  channels  by  which  St.  Louis  is  supplied  with 
them  are  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  river.  Four 
steamboAts  were  employed  in  its  trade  in  1834,  measuring 
more  than  1000  tons.  St.  Genevieve,  with  2000  inhabitants, 
on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  principal  dep6t  of  the  produce  of 
the  mines,  which  is  brought  down  by  the  Maramec  river. 
In  the  miuing  district  is  Potosi,  a  small  but  thriving  place. 
New  Madrid,  a  small  place,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  cotton 
is  grown,  stands  also  on  the  Mississippi :  it  was  visited  by  a 
dreadful  earthquake  in  18 1 1 .  St.  Charles,  on  the  Missouri, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  1200  inhabitants,  and 
some  commerce  with  the  country  about  the  town.  Franklin, 
on  the  Missouri,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mine  river,  has 
1 500  inhabitants,  and  is  the  starling  place  for  the  cara- 
vans which  visit  Santa  F6,  in  New  Mexico,  and  go  even  to 
Chihuahua. 

There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  college  at  St.  Louis,  conducted 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  another  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at 
BoiS'Brul6  Bottom.  The  principal  sects  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians. 

Mant4factures  and  Commie*.— Most  manufactured  ar- 
ticles are  imported  from  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Commerce  is  limited  to  the  export  of  Indian  com  and  live 
stock,  with  cotton  in  a  moderate  quantity,  and  lead.  Besides 
its  own  live  stock,  many  horses  and  mules  which  are  im- 
Dorted  from  Mexico  are  sent  to  the  states  farther  ea«t. 
Furs  still  form  a  considerable  article.  The  imports  chiedy 
consist  of  manufactured  goods,  with  some  colonial  goods 
and  wine. 

History  and  Constitution.^ Although  this  country  for 
more  than  a  century  had  been  visited  by  the  French  from 
Canada,  no  settlement  was  formed  before  1763.  In  this 
year  St.  Genevieve  was  founded,  and  in  1764  St.  Louis.  But 
these  and  a  few  other  places  remained  in  a  backward  state 
up  to  1803,  when  the  United  Stales  got  possession  of  the 
country,  which  was  then  comprehended  in  Louisiana.  The 
following  year  the  state  now  colled  Louisiana  was  sepa- 
rated from  it,  and  Missouri  became  a  separate  territory. 
In  1821  it  was  adroitt«d  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  and 
formed  its  constitution.  Slavery  is  allowed  in  this  state. 
The  Wgialative  body  is  compoaed  of  two  assemblies,  a  senate 


and  a  house  of  representatives.  Tbe  members  of  both  ar« 
chosen  by  all  the  free  citizens  who  have  completed  iheu 
twenty>flrst  year.  The  executive  power  is  \estcd  in  a 
governor,  elected,  with  the  lieu'enant-govemor,  every  four 
years  by  all  the  free  citizens.  The  judges  ain^appoititd  b^ 
the  governor,  with  the  adnee  and  cousent  of  the  senate*: 
they  hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  but  not  beyotnl  ib« 
age  of  65  years.  Missouri  sends  two  members  fo  the 
senate,  and  one  to  the  house  of  representatives  at  Wasii- 
ington. 

(Darbys  Vint  of  the  United  States;  Warden's  Aeeovm: 
qf  the  United  States ;  James's  Account  qf  an  Exp^dttt  m 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  performed  by  Major  l/mg  ;  Pike'* 
Exploratory  Travels  through  the  JVestem  Ttrriiory  *f 
North  America;  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels  to  the  Somrc^ 
0/ the  Missouri ;  Piikin^i  Siatistieal  View  qf  the  Commerta 
qf  the  United  States  of  America.) 

MIST.  The  vapour  of  water,  when  mixed  vitb  air  of 
the  same  or  a  higher  temperature,  is  invisible :  but  when  tli» 
temperature  of  tlie  air  is  reduced  below  that  of  the  vmp«ur. 
the  vapour  becomes  visible,  and  forms  a  mtW.  Water,  ui 
^  the  state  of  vapour,  is  continually  rising  into  the  atmo- 
sphere at  all  the  usual  temperatures.  At  and  eren  beiov 
the  freezing-point  water  evaporates,  and  ice  and  snow,  m  a 
dry  atmosphere,  gradually  disappear  without  becocoinf 
liquid.  But  as  heat  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  oooverston  of 
water  into  vapour,  the  quantity  produced,  otbcr  thi&p 
remaining  the  same,  is  in  proportion  to  tbe  temperatm;  ao 
that  in  very  hot  weather  the  air  is  not  easily  ialuiat«d 
with  vapour,  and  in  cold  weather  evaporation  is  alow:  thus 
there  is  more  vapour  in  the  air  in  summer  than  in  wiater. 
and  in  hot  countries  than  in  temperate  cUmatca.  in  al; 
cases  where  similar  surfaces  of  water  are  exposed  to  tbe 
sun's  rays.  Indeed,  it  has  been  found  that  the  qumntity  o^ 
vapour  in  the  air  diminishes  nearly  oniformW  with  'tbe 
temperature  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  But  as  iht 
quantity  of  vapour  which  the  air  will  bold  at  any  ^tvta 
tempei-ature  is  limited,  whenever  that  quantity  is  near  or 
at  the  point  of  saturation,  a  very  small  re^ucuon  of 
rature  renders  the  air  misty,  and  a  further  redoctra  i 
verts  the  vapour  into  rain. 

As  every  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  hm  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  transparency  of  tbe  rapoor  which  it 
contains,  the  atmosphere  in  our  variable  climate  is  aridma 
very  clear.  Soon  after  sunrise  however,  in  fkir  wcatbcr; 
the  vapour  near  the  earth  having  been  precipitated  by  tht 
night- cold  in  the  form  of  dew,  and  tl*e  sloping  rays  of  the 
sun  having  little  power  to  raise  more  vapour,  the  air  » 
almo»t  perfectly  transparent,  and  every  object  baa  a  clear- 
ness and  sharpness  of  outline  which  it  never  Uaa  at  ao; 
other  time  of  the  day. 

When  the  mist  is  veiy  thick,  it  is  called  a/o^.  The  fi^ 
which  frequently  occur  in  London  in  the  wmter  arise  ftea 
the  large  quantity  of  vapour  produced  by  a  great  city  beiay 
condensed  by  cold :  and  as  it  is  not  carried  off  by  winds,  it  s 
mixed  with  the  smoke,  and  forms  a  thick  masa  in  and  aboat 
the  town  ;  while  at  a  short  distance  the  air  is  oftea  qa»ta 
dear,  and  the  limits  of  the  fog  may  be  distinoily  ob- 
served. 


When  the  vapoura  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atnMMpbm 
are  condensed  and  become  visible,  they  frm  cioiHk 
[Cloud.]    When  those  near  the  surftice  of  the  earth  ar« 

t^redpiuted  upon  cold  objeets,  they  tana  dew  and  AoarVHst 
DbwJ 

MISTONUSK,  one  of  the  Cree  Indian  oamea  te  the 
American  badger,  Meles  LabradoHa  (Sab.). 

MITAU,  MITTAU,  or  MIETAU,  a  govamntnt  of  E«- 
ropean  Russia,  is  composed  of  the  antient  duchy  of  Covr* 
land  and  Semgallen  or  Semigallia.  It  is  situated  batawa 
56"  20'  and  57"  45'  N.  lat,,  and  between  W  38*  and  ty  I** 
E.  long.  lu  area  is  10,000  square  milea,  and  tbe  pofo- 
lation  600,000.  [Courlattd.]  MtTAU,  the  capitaJ  tin 
Lettonian,  Jelgawa),  in  56*  40^  N.  laL  and  ST*  ^y  E. 
long.,  liea  on  the  Drixe,  a  small  atream  which  fclla  m*« 
tbe  Aa  a  few  miles  north  of  tbe  town,  and  the  JacwbH 
canal,  which  was  completed  in  lBi%  and  supnlies  tbe  tee  a 
with  water.  It  was  founded  in  1272  by  Conrad  von  Mwlaa 
The  town  is  surrounded  with  old  mtieh-deeayed  raapat«^ 
and  baa  16.500  inhabitants,  among  whom  aie  S700  Jewa. 
There  are  nine  ehurches  of  the  several  Cfariatian  accta.  a 
synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  founded  in  1775,  whidi  has  a  Mu- 
seum, an  observatory,  a  library  of  24,000  Tolmaea.  aai  a 
separate  freemaaoiis'  libfary  of  16,000  Tolames;  tbara  are 
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several  well-ordered  schools  and  charitable  institutions. 
The  towB,  which  lies  in  a  flat  marshy  spot  near  the  Aa,  has 
Aot  an  inviting  appearance,  though  it  is  not  closely  built ; 
at  contains  large  gardens  within  the  walls,  and  has  some 
broad,  straight,  regularly  built  streets,  only  a  few  of  which 
however  are  paved.  Out  of  the  town  is  the  fine  palace  (which 
was  never  completed),  the  former  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Courland,  but  now  converted  into  barracks.  The  manufac- 
tures are  linens,  leather,  and  soap.  Mitau  was  for  several 
years  Cprior  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  1807)  the  residence  of 
Louis  XVIIIn  king  of  France,  during  his  exile. 

MTTHRADATES,  or  MITHRIDA'TES,  a  common 
name  among  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  appears  to  have 
been  formed  flrom  ilft/ro,  or  Mithra,  the  Persian  name  for 
the  sun,  and  the  root  da,  signifying  '  to  give,'  which  occurs 
in  most  of  the  Indo-Germanio  languages.  The  name  how- 
ever was  written  in  several  ways.  In  Herodotus  (i.  110) 
we  find  Mirpo^arijc;  in  Xenophon  (Anab.,  vii.  8,  $  25), 
JOidpc^anic;  in  the  Septuagint  (Ezra,  I  8,  iv.  7),  MtOpadartic, 
which  represents  the  Hebrew  i1T)iTD;   and  in  Tacitus 

T  :  :  • 
CAfm^  %\U  c.  10).  Meherdates.    On  the  Greeks  coins  it  is 
written  Mithradates. 

A  lar^e  class  of  names  in  different  dialects  of  the  Indo- 
Germanio  languages  have  the  same  termination  as  Mithrir 
dates.  Thus  in  Sanskrit  we  find  the  names  Devadatta^ 
Haradaitot  Indradatta,  Somadatta,  that  is, '  given  by  the 
god^*  •  by  Hara  or  Siva,'  *  by  Indra,'  •  by  Soma,  or  the 
moon ;'  and  in  Greek,  such  names  as  Theodoius,  Diodotus, 
Zenodoiw,  and  Herodotus.  In  Persian  names  the  same 
termination  occurs ;  as  in  the  Hormisdates  of  Agathias,  the 
PharandatM  and  Pherendates  of  Herodotus  (vii.  67,  ix.  76), 
and  the  Madates  of  Curtius  (v.  3). 

Mitra,  or  Mithra,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  powerful  good  spirits  created  by  Ormuz. 
The  mysteries  of  Mithra  were  celebrated  with  much  pomp 
and  splendour  on  the  revival  of  the  Persian  religion  under 
the  Sassanidse;  but  we  do  not  read  of  the  worship  of  the 
sun  under  this  name  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers.  (Hyde, 
Hist.  reL  tfet  Pert.,  c.  4,  p.  109.)  The  word  is  evidently 
the  same  as  mitrOf  one  of  the  names  for  the  sun  in  Sanskrit 
This  word  also  appears  in  many  other  antient  Persian 
names,  as  Mirftp/Sarjic  (Herod.,  iii.  120),  *I«afMVp»yc  (ix.  102), 
'lOafkarpfiQ  (vii.  67),  XtpouiVpnc  (vii.  68),  &c. ;  and  in  Mirpaioc, 
MiOpiviic,  or  Midp^vf)c (Xenoph.,  Hell.,  ii.  6 ;  Arrian,  Anab.,  i. 
1 7,  ill.  16),  which  appear  to  be  derivatives.  (Pott's  Etymo- 
logische  Fnrschungen,  i.,  p.  xlvii.,  &c. ;  Rosen,  in  Journal 
qf  Education,  ix.,  p.  334,  335.) 

The  most  celebrated  race  of  princes  of  the  name  of  Mi- 
thridates  were  the  kings  of  Pontus,  who  were  descended 
from  Artabazes,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  chiefs  who  over- 
threw the  Magi,  b.c.  521.  (Florus,  iii.  5;  Diod.,  xix.  40; 
Polyb.,  V.  43.)     The  following  is  a  list  of  these  kings: — 

MITHRIDATES  I.,  of  whom  litUe  is  known.  (Aristot, 
DiB  Rep.,y.  10.) 

MITHRIDATES  H.  succeeded  Ariobarzanes  II.,  b.c. 
363.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  various  wars  which 
w^rc  carried  on  by  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
and  being  an  active  and  enterprising  prince,  he  greatly  ex- 
tended his  paternal  dominions,  whence  he  is  frequently 
surnamed  the  founder  (icri<mjc)  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
He  also  ruled  over  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia.  He  was  put 
to  death  bv  Antigen  us,  b.c.  302,  at  Cius,  in  Mysia,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four,  according  to  Lucian  (Macrob.,  c.  13), 
because  he  was  suspected  of  favouring  the  interests  of  Gas- 
aaoder. 

MITHRIDATES  III,  son  of  the  preceding,  ruled  from 
M.C^  302  to  266. 

MITHRIDATES  IV.,  B.C.  240-190?,  the  son  of  Ariobar- 
xanes  HI.,  was  left  a  minor  b^  his  father.  He  attacked 
Siaope,  which  was  taken  by  his  successor  Phamaces,  and 
carried  on  war  against  EumenesII.  He  was  in  close  alliance 
-vrith  the  Rhodians,  and  joined  with  some  other  princes  of 
Asia.  Minor  in  making  valuable  presents  to  that  people,  to 
repair  their  losses  after  an  earthquake.  (Polyb.,  v.  89,  90.) 
He  married  the  sister  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  by  which 
alliance  he  obtained  Phrygia.  His  own  daughter  was 
married  to  Antiochus  the  Great. 

B^ITHRIDATES  V.,  surnamed  Evergetes,  reigned  from 
about  156  to  120  b.c.  He  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  and 
m^ststed  them  in  the  third  Punic  war  with  a  considerable 
fleet.  He  was  assassinated  at  Sinope,  and  was  succeeded 
by  lii0  son 
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MITHRIDATES  VI.,  b.c.  120.  surnamed  Eupator,  and 
called  the  Great,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemioK 
that  the  Romans  ever  encountered.  He  was  only  eleven 
years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father;  and  during  his  mi- 
nority his  life  was  frequently  in  daneer  from  the  numerous 
conspiracies  against  him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  an  antidote  discovered  by  himself,  which 
was  sufficient  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  most  violent 
poisons.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiii.  77  ;  xxv.  3 ;  xxix.  8.)  Mi- 
thridates  possessed  a  strong  mind  and  a  vigorous  body ;  he 
excelled  in  all  athletic  sports,  and  was  distinguished  in  his 
early  years  by  his  bodily  strength  and  his  daring  spirit. 
He  had  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  polite  literature;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  was  able  to 
converse  in  twenty-two  different  languages  (H  N.,  xx.  3). 

As  soon  as  Mithridates  was  old  enough  to  take  the  go- 
vernment into  his  own  hands,  he  attacked  the  Colchi  and 
the  other  barbarous  nations  who  dwelt  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  whom  he  reduced  to  subjection.  The  next 
acouisition  which  he  made  was  Paphlagonia,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  left  to  the  kings  of  Pontus  by  Pylamenes  II., 
king  of  Paphlagonia,  who  died  about  b.c.  121.  Part  of  Pa- 
phlagonia he  gave  to  Nicomedes  n.,  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
was,  next  to  Mithridates,  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Asia  Minor.  Nicomedes  however  was  jealous  of  the  in- 
creasing power  of  Mithridates;  and  on  the  death  of  Ariara- 
thes  yiL,  king  of  Paphlagonia,  who  had  married  a  sister  of 
Mithridates,  Nicomedes  married  his  widow,  and  seized  the 
kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of  Aria- 
rathes.  Mithridates  immediately  took  up  arms  in  favour 
of  his  nephew,  defeated  Nicomedes,  and  placed  his  nephew 
on  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Ariarathes  VIII.  In  a 
few  months  afterwards  he  was  murdered  by  his  uncle  at  a 
private  conference,  who  placed  a  son  of  his  own  on  the 
vacant  throne,  and  defeated  successively  the  brother  of  the 
late  king,  and  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  whom  Nicomedes 
represented  as  a  son  of  Ariarathes. 

Unable  to  cope  with  his  formidable  enemy,  Nicomedes 
applied  to  Rome ;  and  the  Romans,  who  had  long  been 
anxious  to  weaken  the  power  of  Mithridates,  declared  both 
Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to  be  freo  states,  but  allowed 
the  Cappadocians,  at  their  own  reauest,  to  elect  Ariobar- 
zanes  as  their  king.  Mithridates  however  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  the  loss  of  his  dominions.  He  entered  into 
alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom  he  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage ;  and  with  his  assistance  he  ex- 
pelled Ariobarzanes  from  his  kingdom,  and  also  deprived 
Nicomedes  III.,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  father,  of 
Bithynia.  The  two  expelled  kings  applied  to  the  Romans 
for  assistance,  who  reinstated  them  in  their  kingdoms,  and 
sent  an  army,  under  the  command  of  Aquilius,  to  support 
them. 

A  war  with  the  Romans  was  now  inevitable,  and  Mithri- 
dates conducted  it  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  Roman 
armies  were  defeated  one  after  another ;  Aquilius  was  taken 

Srisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  having  melted  gold  poured 
own  his  throat ;  and  in  b.c.  88  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mithridates.  In  the  same  year  he 
commanded  all  Romans  to  leave  the  country ;  but  before 
they  could  do  so,  they  were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  different  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  number,  it  is 
said,  of  80,000.  Whether  this  massacre  took  place  by  the 
command  of  Mithridates,  or  was  occasioned  by  the  hatred 
which  the  Asiatics  bore  towards  the  Romans,  is  doubtful. 
The  islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  countries  on  the  mainland.  Athens  also 
submitted  to  his  power,  together  with  several  other  places 
in  Greece.  The  Rhodians,  the  only  people  who  offered 
him  any  vigorous  resistance,  were  attacked,  but  without 
success. 

In  B.C.  87,  Sulla  arrived  in  Greece,  and  immediately 
commenced  the  siege  of  Athens,  which  was  taken  on  the 
1st  of  March  in  the  following  year.  Sulla  followed  up  this 
success  by  the  defeat  of  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dates, near  Cheeronea,  and  shortly  afteifwards  by  another 
victory  near  Orchomenus. 

During  the  successes  of  Sulla  in  Greece,  the  party  of 
Marius  had  obtained  the  ascendency  in  Rome ;  and  Flaccus* 
who  had  been  consul  wiih  Cinna,  was  sent  to  succeed  Sulla 
in  the  command.  Flaccus  however  was  put  to  death  by 
Fimbria,  his  lieutenant-general,  an  unprincipled  man,  but 
who  possessed  considerable  military  talents,  and  prosecuted 
the  war  against  Mithridates  in  Asia  with  great  success.  Tho 
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.victories  of  Fimbria,  and  the  state  of  parties  at  Rome,  made 
Sulla  anxious  fur  peace,  which  was  at  length  aereed  upon 
(B.C.  84)  on  condition  that  Mithridates  should  abandon  all 
bis  conquests  in  Asia,  and  restore  Bithynia  to  Nicomedet, 
and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes. 

But  tnis  war  was  scarcely  finished  before  Mithridates  was 
again  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans.  Mithridates 
bad  collected  a  large  army  to  carr^  on  war  against  the 
ColchL  Mursna,  who  commanded  in  Asia,  perceiving  or 
pretending  to  perceive  a  disposition  in  Mithridates  to  renew 
the  war,  seized  the  opportunitv  of  enriching  himself  and, 
without  any  authority  from  tne  senate  or  Sulla,  invaded 
the  dominions  of  Mitoridates,  and  collected  much  plunder. 
Mithridates,  having  in  vain  complained  to  the  senate,  col- 
lected an  army  to  defend  his  dominions,  and  completely 
defeated  Mursena  on  the  banks  of  the  Ualys.  But  as  Sulla 
was  displeased  with  Mursena  for  having  attacked  Mithri- 
dates, tne  peace  was  renewed,  and  thus  an  open  rupture 
was  avoided  for  the  present. 

During  the  next  eight  years  Mithridates  employed  him- 
self in  making  preparations  for  a  renewal  ef  the  war ;  and 
in  B.C.  75  he  broke  the  treaty  which  existed  between  him 
and  the  Romans  by  the  invasion  of  Bithynia.  Lucullus 
was  appointed  to  the  command,  B.C.  74,  and  commenced 
the  campaign  by  besieging  Cyzicus,  a  city  on  the  Propontis, 
which  had  been  supplied  by  Mithridates  with  every  descrip- 
tion  of  military  stores.  In  the  following  year  Mithridates 
made  an  effort  to  relieve  the  town,  but  was  defeated  by 
Lucullus,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Pontus.  He  was  soon 
after  followed  by  Lucullus,  and  having  lost  another  battle  at 
Cabiri,  on  the  borders  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  he  fled  into 
"Armenia  to  his  son-in-law  Tisraues.  His  own  son  Ma- 
chares,  who  had  been  appointed  king  of  the  wild  tribes  on 
the ''eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  refused  to  assist  his 
father,  and  provided  for  his  own  safety  by  making  peace 
with  Lucullus. 


Coin  of  MiUiridatM. 
OritUh  Miueum.    AcUuJ  »ise.    Silver. 

In  B.C.  69,  Tigranes  was  completely  defeated  by  Lucullus, 
during  the  absence  of  Mithridates,  near  his  capital  Tigra- 
nocerta,  which  was  soon  after  taken  by  the  conqueror.  In 
the  following  year  Tigranes  was  again  defeated,  together 
with  Mithridates,  near  Artaxata;  out  Lucullus  was  not 
able  to  derive  all  the  advantages  he  might  have  done  from 
his  victories,  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of 
his  troops.  [Lucullus.]  Mithridates  was  thus  enabled  to 
collect  another  army  without  opposition ;  and  having  re- 
turned to  Pontus,  ho  defeated  the  Roman  general  Triarius, 
with  the  loss  of  7000  men,  before  Lucidlus  could  march  to 
his  assistance.  This  victory  was  followed  by  others ;  various 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  again  submitted  to  his  authority ;  and 
the  Romans  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  losing  all  the 
acouisitions  they  had  made  during  the  war.  But  Uie  power 
of  Mithridates  had  been  shaken  to  its  foundation ;  and  on 
the  appointment  of  Pompey  to  the  command,  bc. 66,  the 
war  was  soon  brought  to  an  end.  Mithridates  was  defeated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  and  in  consequence  of 
Tigranes  bavins  submitted  to  Pompey,  he  fled  to  the  bar- 
barous tribes  dwelling  to  the  nortn  of  Caucasus,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  hospitality  and  promised  him  support  The 
spirit  of  Mithridates  had  not  yet  been  broken  by  adversity; 
and  he  purposed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Colchi  and 
Scythians,  to  carry  into  execution  a  plan  which  he  is  said  to 
have  formed  in  his  earlier  years,  namely,  of  marching 
through  Thracia  and  Macedonia,  and  invading  Italv  from 
the  north.  But  these  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  plota  of 
his  eldest  son  Pharnaces,  who  gained  over  the  army  to  his 
side,  and  deprived  his  fkther  or  the  throne.  Unwilling  to 
ail  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans,  Mithridates  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life,  b.c.  63,  at  the  age  of  68  or  69,  after  a  reiim 
qf  Ofty-teven  years.  ^ 


(Appian*s  AfiiAndbit^fTor;  Strabo;  Livy^t  EfdUmm; 
Plutarch's  Lives  qf  SuUa  and  ImcMum  ;  JiMtm;  VeiWwi 
Paterculus ;  Clinton's  Futi  HeiUnidt  rii  m^  Aypwidii  I, 
'  Kings  of  Pontus.') 

MITHRAS.      [MlTH&AOATBS.] 

MITHRAX.    [Maiida  vol.  xiv.,  p.  299.) 

MITRA.    (Zoolog).)    rVoLUTA.) 

MITRAL  VALVE.    [Hiabt.1 

MITRE  (from  mitra,  furpa^  a  head-band  or  diadsoii  iW 
crown  or  pontifical  ornament  worn  on  tKa  hmU  by  airJ^ 
bishops  and  bishopi»  and  in  some  instmnces  by  abboCa*  upoo 
solemn  occasions.  The  original  meaning  of  MitiiL  aa  tt 
appears  from  Homer,  is  a  *  band '  or  '  belt,*  adaplad  to  ptv- 
tect  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  It  is  used  bjr  lalar  whtcn 
to  signify  a  band  for  the  head,  worn  by  th«  Oresk  fcoMW ; 
and  also  more  particularly  to  indicate  tbe  bead-dre«  worn 
by  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  other  nations  of  Ana  Mmor. 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  Phrygian  cap  or  bonoci.  It 
is  not  known  when  it  was  flrst  adopted  by  tbe  hicnrdby. 
Gough,  in  his  'Sepulchral  Monumenta,*  voL  L,  p.  cluL, 
says.  'The  mitres  of  Christian  prelates  were  borrowod  from 
the  Apex  or  Tutnlos  of  the  Flamen  Dialis.'  Tbe  pop#  Ws 
four  mitres,  which  are  more  or  less  rich  aeoordin^  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  feast-days  upon  which  tbcy  are  to  Im  worn. 
The  cardinals  antiently  wore  mitiea,  before  tbe  iMtfi,  vhirk 
was  first  granted  to  them  by  tbe  council  of  Lyon  in  HAS. 
Fureti^  in  his  '  Dictionnaire  UniverseUe,*  seys  tlial  it  waa 
not  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  that  aMuta  were  al> 
lowed  to  wear  mitres.  The  Premonstratensiana  precnrHi 
a  constitution,  which  was  confirmed  bv  Pope  Innoreol  111« 
that  all  the  abbots  of  their  order  should  wear  tbeoa. 

In  England  the  Mitre  was  certainly  used  by  biabofa  at 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  continued  aa  lon^  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  that  of  the  state.  Btoct 
that  time  the  mitre  has  appeared  only  as  an  hetmldie  enaigD, 
surmounting  the  episcopal  coat  of  arms,  unlcaa  pcrteps  la 
some  occasional  instance,  such  as  Evelyn  referm  to  in  bis 
*  Diary.'  He  says :  *  20th  Dec  1661.— The  bisbop  of  Gloe- 
cester  preached  at  the  abbey  at  the  funeral  of  tbe  biabni  «f 
Hereford,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  It  vaa  a  de- 
cent solemnity.  There  was  a  silver  mitre  witb  cfaaooeal 
robes  borne  by  the  herald  before  the  herae,  which  vaa  fol- 
lowed by  the  duke  bis  brother,  and  all  die  btabepi^  witk 
divers  noblemen.'  (Evelyn's  Memoire,  voL  i^  p.  34X)  Aa- 
tientlv,  tbe  mitre,  as  an  ornament,  seema  to  h«Te  deandai 
from  bishop  to  bishop.  Among  the  Gottoninn  mannsmpu 
is  an  order,  dated  1st  July,  4th  Hen.  VL,  for  di^htrmg  to 
Archbishop  Chichelv  the  mitre  which  bad  been  won  by 
his  predecessor.  That  it  was  an  ornament  of  met  ex- 
pense may  be  gathered  from  tbe  cireumstanee  that  Arrb- 
bishop  Pecheham's  new  mitre,  in  1288*  coat  179/.  4c  1^ 
(Sec  Ducarel's  ExeerpU  &om  ike  LamSeik  Rt^utm ; 
MS.  Brit,  Mus.) 

As  an  beraldie  ornament  the  mitre  of  a  bisbap  ia  enlj 
surrounded  by  a  fillet  set  with  precious  stonea^  Tbe  ardb- 
bishop's  mitre  issues  from  a  ducal  coronet. 

MI'raB'LLA.    rVoLUTA.l 

MITRE'OLA.    [VoLUTA.] 

MinrriMUS.  a  legal  term  applied  to  certain  writa  an^ 
warrants  in  which  the  word  mittimue,  *  We  (tbe  kii^>  send.* 
is  expressed  or  implied. 

If  a  record  of  one  court  be,  for  any  purposes  naqnireJ  %^ 
be  transmitted  to  another,  as  one  eonrt  can  c^etrtM*  &• 
direct  authority  over  another,  the  course  b,  for  a  wnt  %m 
issue  out  of  Chancery,  in  the  king*a  name^  requiring  tb» 
court  in  which  the  record  is,  to  certi^  the  same  to  the  ki&x 
in  Chancery;  and  when  the  record  is  reraotvd  tntn  ci^ 
Court  of  Chancery  by  this  writ  (of  certiorari),  it  ia  sent  ftwwa 
the  Chancery  to  the  court  in  which  it  is  wanted  by  wnt  .  t 
mittimus. 

The  term  is  however  in  more  frequent  nee  as  anptied  t> 
the  warrant  by  which  magistrates  commit  and  en^  ^ermm% 
charged  before  them  with  offences  to  the  proper  cusioJr.  i.a 
order  that  they  may  be  forthcoming  to  answer  the  cbB^v 
when  ripe  for  judicial  decision.  This  warrant  may  be  sa!^^ 
in  the  name  of  the  king  or  in  that  of  the  oommittmf  maca 
trate,  but  the  term  *  mittimus*  is  uaed,  even  when  tl^  lacarr 
which  is  now  the  more  common  course,  is  adoptnd. 

As  to  what  persons  may  be  committed,  tbe  plaoe  to  wback 
they  may  be  sent,  the  form  of  the  warrant  m.,  see  Bbjsa»*. 
Justice,  title  '  Criminal  Law  Commitment.'  L-rfL 

MITU,  a  name  for  some  of  the  CoraMOW  hMk,  fC^j^ 
ciD^  vol.  viii.,  p.  129.] 
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MITYLE'NE.    [Lksdo8.] 


Coin  of  Lesbos. 
Bntiih  Museum.    Actual  tize. 

MIXTURES,  in  Pbannacy,  signify  liquid  medicines  con- 
tiiitiog  of  several  ingredients,  either  in  a  state  of  mechani- 
oal  suspension  in  some  viscid  medium,  or  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete solution.  In  preparing  these,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  mix  in  the  same  prescription  substances  which  exercise 
■n  antagonizing  action  on  the  body,  or  which  are  incompa- 
tible, from  one  ingredient  decomposing  another.  Some- 
times however  it  is  the  substance  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  one  or  more  of  the  constituent  articles  which  is 
wished,  as  in  the  compound  mixture  of  iron,  and  in  this 
case  decomposition  of  the  materials  is  indispensable. 

No  greater  quantity  of  a  mixture  should  be  prepared  at 
one  time  than  is  likely  to  be  used  before  the  compound  is 
spoiled,  either  by  the  atmosphere,  if  the  materials  are  of  a 
vegetable  kind,  or  by  the  action  of  the  various  ingredients 
on  each  other. 

MNE'MIA.    [CiLiOGRADA,  voL  vii.,  p.  165.1 

MNEMONICS.    [Memory.] 

MNEMCySYNE.    [Musks.] 

MOAB  (3Kto>«  &  people  descended  from  Moab,  the  son 
of  Lot  by  his  elder  daughter  (Gen.,  xix.  37),  and  conse- 

Suently  related  to  the  Ammonites,  with  whom  we  find  tbem 
losely  connected  in  their  subsequent  history.  [Ammo- 
NiTxt.]  The  earliest  accounts  represent  them  as  dwelling 
in  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  river 
Jordan,  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Arnon  (Wady  Modjeb), 
trom  which  they  had  driven  out  theEmim,  who  were  said  to 
be  a  tribe  of  giants.  (Z>eu/.,  ii  1 1  ;  Gen.,  xiv.  5.)  The  plains 
00  the  east  of  the  Jordan  near  its  mouth  were  oallea  from 
them  the  Plains  of  Moab.  {Numb,,  xxii.  1 ;  Josh,,  xiiL  32 ; 
Deut**  xxxiv.  1,  &)  Before  the  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  Is- 
raelites they  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Amorites  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Arnon,  which  was  thenceforth  their 
northern  boundary.  {Numb.,  xxi.  13,  26  ;  xxii.  36 ;  Judges, 
xLlS.)  [Amoritks.]  At  the  division  of  Canaan  among 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  tfaiis  tract  of  country  was  given  to  Reuben 
and  Gad. 

By  the  command  of  God,  the  Israelites  left  Moab  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  country.  {Deut.,  ii.  9 ;  Judges, 
XL  15,  18 ;  2  ChrofL,iix.  10.)  But  while  the  Israelites,  after 
conquering  the  Amorites,  were  encamped  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  sent  for  the  prophet  Balaam  to 
corse  tbem.  {Numb,,  xxiL— xxiv.)  Balaam  found  himself 
compelled  by  a  divine  impulse  to  bless  the  people  whom  he 
meant  to  curse,  but  was  more  successful  in  seducing  them 
to  the  licentious  worship  of  Baal-peor  by  means  of  the 
daughters  of  Moab.  {Numb.,  xxv.  1 ;  xxxi.  16 ;  Rev.,  ii.  14.) 
Foe  this  oibnce,  and  fi^r  neglecting  to  assist  the  Israelites 
on  tlieir  march,  the  Moabites  were  excluded  from  the  oon- 
gi^eatton  of  Crod  to  the  tenth  generation.  {DeuL,  xxiii.  3, 
4 ;  Nehem*,  xiii.  1,  2.) 

In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  Moab,  in  league  with  the 
children  of  Ammon  and  Amalek,  invaded  the  land  of  the 
I&raslites,  and  ruled  over  them  for  eighteen  years.  They 
were  at  last  delivered  by  Ehud,  who  assassinated  Eglon,  the 
king  of  Moab.  {Judges,  iii.  12-30.)  After  this  time  it  ap- 
pears ftom  the  book  of  Ruth  that  there  was  a  period  of 
Inendly  intercourse  between  the  two  nations.  Saul  warred 
against  Moab  (1  Sam.,  xiv.  47),  and  David  made  them  tri- 
butary to  Israel  (8  Sam.,  ii.  8).  The  tribute  which  they 
paid  consisted  of  fllieep  and  lambs.  (2  Kings,  iii.  4.)  After 
the  partition  of  the  kingdom,  we  find  Moab  subject  to  the 
king  of  Israel,  against  whom  they  rebelled  after  the  death 
of  Ahab,  in  B.C.  897.  (2  Kings,  i.  1 ;  iii.  5;  and  Is.,  xvi.  1.) 
Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  assisted  by  Jehoshaphat,  king 
of  Judab,  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  but  fidled  to 
subdue  them.  (2  Kings,  iii.  6-27.)  Soon  after  this,  Moab, 
with  the  Ammonites  and  other  nations,  invaded  Judah,  but 
the  invaders  quarrelled  among  themselves  and  destroyed 
each  other.  (2  Ckron.,  xx.)  In  the  reign  of  Joash,  alK>ut 
B  c.  838,  the  Moabites  again  made  incursions  upon  Israel. 
(2  Kings,  xiiL  20.)  It  is  probable  that  after  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad  had  been  carried  captive  by  Tiglath- 
pUeser  (about  b.c  740),  the  Moabites  recovered  the  country 


they  had  formerly  possessed  north  of  the  Arnon,  for  Isaiah 
(XV.,  xvi.)  speaks  of  towns  of  the  Moabites  in  that  district ; 
but  from  the  same  prophecy  it  would  appear  that  they  were 
again  driven  back  over  the  Arnon  by  the  Assyrians.  In 
common  with  the  other  nations  on  the  borders  of  Palestine, 
the  Moabites  were  subdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  under 
whom  they  made  war  upon  Judah.  (2  Kings,  xxiv.  2.)  From 
Jerermah,  xxviL,  it  would  appear  that  near  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  Moabites  and  other  neighbounng 
nations  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  revolt  fh)m  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but  without  immediate  success,  as  the  rebellion 
of  Zedekiah  did  not  take  place  till  about  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign.  (2  Kings,  xxiv.  20 ;  xxv.  1.)  According  to  Josephus, 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  reduced  to  subjection  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  {Antiq.,  x.  9,  7).  This  may  have  been  the  event 
referred  to  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  (xxv.  8-11)  and 
Zephaniah  (ii.  8-11).  The  Moabites  are  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  several  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
by  Josephus.  The  prophecies  contain  many  threatenings 
against  them.  Then:  name  ultimately  disappeared  in  that 
of  the  Arabians. 

The  Moabites  were  a  pastoral  people.  (2  Kings,  iii.  4.) 
Their  country  was  well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle,  and  also 
produced  com  and  wine.  {Ruth,  i.  1;  Is.,  xvL  8-10.)  It 
contained  many  mountains  and  fertile  valleys,  and  was  well 
watered  by  the  Arnon,  the  Zered,  and  other  rivers  which 
fkll  into  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  called  by  Josephus  MwojSinc. 
{Bell.  JxjuL,  iii.  3.  3 ;  iv.  8.  2),  and  corresponds  to  part  of 
the  present  district  of  Kerek.  Several  cities  of  Moab  are 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (/*.,  xv.,  xvi.,  8tc.)  The 
capital  was  Ar  or  Rabbath-Moab  {Deut.,  ii.  9),  afterwards 
called  Areopolis.  Its  ruins,  which  still  retain  the  name  of 
Rabba,  lie  about  25  miles  south  of  the  Arnon,  near  a  stream 
which  is  now  called  Beni-Hamed.  Jerome  states  that  the 
city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  his  youth.  The 
country  of  Moab  was  well  peopled,  as  is  proved  by  the  nu- 
merous ruins  found  there.  The  Moabites  were  governed 
by  kings  {Numb.,  xxii.  4;  Judges,  iii.  12;  1  Sam.,  xxiL  3; 
Jer.,  xxvii.  3)  and  inferior  princes  {Numb.,  xxii.  8,  14; 
xxiii.  6).  Their  religion  was  the  licentious  idolatry  of 
Baal-peor  and  Chemosh  {Numb.,  xxv.  1-4 ;  2  Kings,  xxiii. 
13).  In  cases  of  extreme  danger,  they  oflbred  human 
sacrifices  (2  Kings,  iii.  27). 

(ReiBudi,  Palesfina ;  Colmeies  Dictionary  ;  Winer's  Pt^ 
lisches  Realuforterbuch ;  Burckhardt's  Tntvels  in  StfHa,^ 

MOALLAkAt.    [Arabia,  p.  219.] 

MOBILE.    [Alabama.] 

MOCARANGUA,  or  MONAMATAPA.    [Sofala.] 

MOCHA.    [Arabia.] 

MOCKING  BIRD,  the  vulgar  name  for  that  singular 
songster  the  Mimic  Thrush  of  Latham,  Turdus  polyglottus 
of  LannsBus  and  authors,  Orpheus  pohfghttus  of  BvrMaaoTU 
and  Mimus  polyglottus  of  Boie. 

Generic  Character.    [MxRULiDis,  ante,  p.  122.] 

Description,— Male.  Upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
back,  dark  brownish  ash ;  and,  when  new-moulted,  a  fine 
light  grey ;  wings  and  tail  nearly  black,  the  first  and  second 
rows  of  coverts  tipped  with  white ;  primarv  coverts,  in  some 
males  wholly  white,  in  others  tinged  with  brown.  Three 
first  primaries  white  fh)m  their  roots  as  fisir  as  their  coverts ; 
white  on  the  next  six,  extending  from  an  inch  to  one  and 
three-fourths  farther  down,  descending  equally  on  both 
sides  of  the  feather ;  the  tail  is  cuneiform,  the  two  exterior 
feathers  wholly  white ;  the  rest,  except  the  middle  ones, 
tipped  with  white ;  chin  white ;  sides  of  the  neck,  breast, 
belly,  and  vent,  a  brownish-white,  much  purer  in  wild  birds 
than  in  those  Uiat  have  been  domesticated ;  iris  of  the  eye 
yellowish  cream-coloured,  inclining  to  golden ;  bill  blaok» 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  whitish ;  legs  and  feet  black 
and  strong. 

Female  yerf  much  resembling  the  male^  but  the  white  ia 
less  pure,  spreads  over  only  seven  or  eight  of  the  primaries^ 
does  not  descend  so  far,  and  extends  considerably  farther 
down  on  the  broad  than  on  the  narrow  side  of  the  fbathers. 
The  black  is  also  more  of  a  brownish  oast 

Young  birds  with  the  breast  spotted  like  that  of  a  thrush : 
young  male  with  the  white  on  the  wing  broader  and  of 
greater  purity  than  in  the  female.    (Wilson.) 

Habits,  Reproduction,  ^. — ^The  extraordinary  voeal 
powers  of  this  wonderfiil  song-bird  and  his  lively  habits, 
as  recorded  by  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  are  so  uncommon* 
that  we  should  think  we  were  reading  of  some  magical 
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Vird  in  ft  fairy  tale,  did  we  not  know  the  fidelity  and  accu- 
raey  of  the  excellent  observers  who  describe  it.  Wilson 
thuf  Dortrayt  this  polyglot : — 

*  The  ease,  elegance,  and  rapidity  of  his  movements,  the 
animation  of  bin  eye,  and  the  intelligence  he  displays  in 
listening  and  laying  up  lessons  from  almost  every  species 
of  the  feathered  creation  within  his  hearing,  are  really  sur- 
prising, and  mark  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  To  these 
qualities  we  may  add  that  of  a  voice,  fulC  strong,  musical, 
and  capable  of  almost  every  modulation,  from  the  clear 
mellow  tones  of  the  wood-thrush,  to  the  savage  scream  of 
the  bald  eagle.  In  measure  and  accent  he  faithfully 
follows  his  originals.  In  force  and  sweetness  of  expression 
he  greatly  improves  upon  them.  In  his  native  groves, 
mounted  on  the  top  of  a  tall  bush  or  half-grown  tree,  in 
the  dawn  of  dewy  morning,  while  the  woods  are  already 
vocal  with  a  multitude  of  warblers,  his  admirable  song  rises 
pre-eminent  over  every  competitor.  The  ear  can  listen  to 
his  music  alone,  to  which  that  of  all  the  others  seems  a 
mere  accompaniment.  Neither  is  this  strain  altogether 
imitative.  His  own  native  notes,  which  are  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  such  as  are  well  acquainted  with  those  of 
our  various  sons-birds,  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied  seem- 
ii^gly  beyond  all  limits.  They  consist  of  short  expressions 
q(  two,  three,  or  at  the  most  five  or  six  syllables,  generallv 
interspersed  with  imitations,  and  all  of  them  uttered  with 
great  emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  continued  with  undi- 
minished ardour  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time. 
His  expanded  wings  and  tail,  glistening  with  white,  and 
the  buoyant  gaiety  of  his  action,  arrest  the  eye,  as  his  song 
most  irresistibly  does  the  ear.  He  sweeps  round  with  en- 
thusiastic ecstacy;  he  mounts  and  descends  as  his  song 
swells  and  dies  away ;  and,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Bartram  has 
beautifully  expressed  it,  "  He  bounds  aloft  with  the  cele- 
rity of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover  or  recal  his  very  soul, 
expired  in  the  last  elevated  strain."  While  thus  exerting 
himself,  a  bystander,  destitute  of  sight,  would  suppose  that 
the  whole  feathered  tribes  had  assembled  together  on  a  trial 
of  skill,  each  striving  to  produce  his  utmost  effect,  so  perfect 
are  his  imitations.  He  many  tiroes  deceives  the  sportsman, 
and  sends  him  in  search  of  birds  that  perhaps  are  not 
within  miles  of  him,  but  whose  notes  he  exactly  imitates ; 
even  birds  themselves  are  frequently  imposed  on  by  this 
admirable  mimic,  and  are  decoyed  by  the  fancied  calls  of 
their  mates,  or  dive  with  nrecipitation  into  the  depths  of 
thickets  at  the  scream  or  whut  they  suppose  to  be  the 
sparrow-hawk. 

'  The  Mocking  Bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and  energy 
of  his  song  by  confinement.  In  his  domesticated  state, 
when  he  commences  his  career  of  song,  it  is  impossible  to 
stand  by  uninterested.  He  whistles  for  the  dog ;  Csesar 
starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master.  He 
M^ueaks  out  Tike  a  hurt  chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries  about 
with  hanging  wings  and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  pro- 
tect its  injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the  dog,  the  mewing 
of  the  cat,  the  creaking  of  a  passing  wheelbarrow,  follow 
with  great  truth  and  rapidity.  He  repeats  the  tune  taught 
him  by  his  master,  though  of  considerable  length,  fully  and 
faithfully.  He  runs  over  the  quiverings  of  the  canary  and 
the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia  nightingale,  or  red- 
Dird,  with  such  superior  execution  and  effect,  that  the 
mortified  songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority,  and  become 
altogether  silent,  while  he  seems  to  triumph  in  their  defeat 
by  redoubling  his  exertions.  This  excessive  fondness  for 
variety  however,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  injures  his  son^. 
His  elevated  imitations  of  the  brown  thrush  are  fVequentiy 
interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  cocks ;  and  the  warblings  of 
the  blue-bird,  which  he  exquisitely  manages,  are  mingled 
with  the  screaming  of  swallows  or  the  cackling  of  hens : 
amidst  the  simple  melody  of  the  robin  we  are  suddenlv 
•urprised  by  the  thrill  reiterations  of  the  whip-poor-will, 
while  the  notes  of  the  kill-deer,  blue-jay,  martin,  baltimore, 
and  twenty  others  succeed,  with  such  imposing  reality,  that 
we  look  round  for  the  originals,  and  discern  with  astonish- 
nent  that  the  solo  performer  in  this  singular  concert  is  the 
admirable  bird  now  before  us.  During  this  exhibition  of 
his  powers,  he  spreads  hit  wings,  expands  his  tail,  and 
throws  himself  around  the  cage  in  all  the  ecstacy  of  en- 
thuiiatm,  seeming  not  only  to  sing,  but  to  dance,  keeping 
time  to  the  measure  of  his  own  music.  Both  in  his  native 
and  domesticated  sUte,  during  the  solemn  stillness  of  night, 
as  soon  as  the  moon  rises  in  silent  majesty,  he  begins  his 
delightful  tolo;   and  serenades  us  the  live-long  night  with  I 


a  full  display  of  hit  vocal  powers,  makifsg  the  wiuiW  Be^* 
bourhood  ring  with  his  inimitable  medlev/ 

Audubon  is  of  opinion  that  in  song  it  is  for  beyond  tka 
nightingale.  He  pronounces  the  notes  of  that  bird  to  W 
equal  to  those  of  a  •oubretie  of  taste,  wbo^  could  sbc  stody 
under  a  Mozart,  might  perhaps,  in  time,  become  x^rj 
interesting  in  her  way.  But  he  thinks  it  quite  ab*unl  t» 
compare  her  essays  to  the  finished  talent  of  ibe  Mockiri;; 
Bird.  In  confinement  its  melody,  though  very  bcautifuL 
falls  far  short,  in  his  judgment,  of  its  *  wood-oolcs  wiUL' 
He  describes  its  imitative  powers  as  amaxtng.  and  ny«  ti»at 
these  birds  mimic  with  ease  all  their  brethren  of  the  ft»r«t« 
or  of  the  waters,  as  well  as  many  quadrupeds ;  bot  tbi»u;(h 
he  has  heard  that  the  bird  possesses  the  power  of  imttaung 
the  human  voice,  he  never  met  with  an  iosUaee  of  that 
mimicry. 

The  last-mentioned  author  gives  us  a  most  interetfin< 
detail  of  the  loves  of  these  charming  birds  amid  the  r^fa 
scenery  where  the  great  Magnoha,  with  its  thoymnd  bee»- 
tiful  flowers,  Bignonias,  the  white-flowered  Staartia,  aad 
the  golden  orange,  are  intertwined  with  innumerable  xxam, 
*  For  awhile,'  continues  this  graphic  deKhber,  *  eaeh  luog 
day  and  pleasant  night  are  thus  spent ;  but  at  a  pecokwr 
note  of  the  female  he  ceases  hit  tong,  and  attend*  %m  Imt 
wishes.  A  nest  is  to  be  prepared,  and  the  choice  of  •  pUre 
in  which  to  lay  it  is  to  become  a  matter  of  mutnal  eeosMW- 
ration.  The  orange,  the  fig,  the  pear-tree  of  the  prdcww 
are  inspected;  the  thick  briar  patches  are  also  wild. 
They  appear  to  be  well-suited  for  the  purpose  in  viev ;  end 
so  well  does  the  bird  know  that  man  is  not  his  moa  4h»- 
gerous  enemy,  that  instead  of  retiring  from  bim.  tlwt  u 
length  fix  their  abode  in  his  vicinity,  perhaps  in  the  Bevoc 
tree  to  his  window.  Dried  twigs,  leaves,  graseea,  eotion, 
flax,  and  other  substances  are  picxed  up,  earned  to  a  fotcd 
branch,  and  there  arranged.  The  female  hat  laid  an  c|x> 
and  the  male  redoubles  his  caresses.  Five  eggs  are  drpv- 
sited  in  due  time,  when  the  male,  having  little  more  w  4» 
than  to  sing  his  mate  to  repose,  attunes  hit  pipe  aaw. 
Every  now  and  then  he  spies  an  insect  on  the  ground*  the 
taste  of  which  he  is  sure  will  please  his  beloved  one.  He 
drops  upon  it,  takes  it  in  his  bill,  beats  it  againat  the  earth, 
and  flies  to  the  nest  to  feed  and  receive  the  warm  thaak*  «/ 
his  devoted  female.* 

The  eggs  are  pale  green,  blotched  and  spotted  near)/ 
all  over  with  umber  Drown.  The  female  site  fborteen 
days. 

The  enemies  of  the  Mocking  Bird  are  cats,  the  Fdttp 
Sianleii,  and  snakes,  especially  the  black  toaka,  whtrh 
Wilson  describes  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  our  sofMer'e 
eggs  and  young,  and  as  the  object  of  his  especial  and  dmdlf 
vengeance;  for  the  bird  rarely  leaves  bis  foe,  when  be  faae 
found  him,  alive.  *  Children,'  says  Audubon,  'seldom 
destroy  the  nests  of  these  birds,  and  the  planters  gencraBy 
protect  them.  So  much  does  this  feeling  prevail  thtvuffacat 
Louisiana,  that  they  will  not  wilhngly  permit  a  Mork;^ 
Bird  to  be  shot  at  any  time.' 

The  food  of  this  species  consists,  according  to  Wdeoa.  cC 
the  berries  of  the  red  cedar,  myrtle,  holly,  and  many  specH» 
of  Sroilax,  together  with  gum  berries,  gall-berries,  tad  • 
profusion  of  otuers  with  which  the  swampy  thickets  thjnwi^ 
as  well  as  winged  insects,  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  ftwd. 

Geographical  Diitrilmtion.—*  The  Mocking  Bird,*  sn^a 
Wilson, '  mhabits  a  very  considerable  extent  of  both  NorUi 
and  South  America,  having  been  traced  from  the  stale*  oT 
New  England  to  Brazil,  and  also  among  many  of  the  a^ia- 
cent  islands;  much  more  numerous  in  thow  states  aoatb 
than  in  those  north  of  the  river  Delaware,  being  generally^ 
migratory  in  the  latter, and  resident(at  least man>  of  thca^ 
in  the  former.  A  warm  climate  and  low  country,  not  ftr 
from  the  sea,  seem  most  congenial  to  their  nature ; 
ingly  we  find  the  species  less  numerous  to  the  ' 


east  of  the  great  range  of  the  Alleghany,  in  the  aame  mnX- 
lels  of  latitude.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1808-9,  I  MoA 
these  birds  occasionally  fVom  Fredericksburg  in  Viipoim, 
to  the  southern  parts  of  Georgia.' 

Nuttall  sUtes  that  it  inhabits  the  whole  contineiit  aatf 
the  adjacent  islands,  fh>m  Rhode  Island  to  the  laigerisUia^ 
of  the  West  Indies,  continuing  through  the  equatorial  re*> 
gions,  and  as  far  south  as  Brazil.  Nor  is  it  cooflned  to  ite 
eastern  or  Atlantic  states ;  for  it  is  fonnd  in  the  territory  t»«v 
state)  of  Arkansas,  and  more  than  a  thousand  miles  frwi^ 
the  mouth  of  Red  River.  Say  notices  it  as  breedinxat  lb* 
western  sources  of  the  Platte,  near  the  base  of  flu  Wflj 
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MouDtains.  Bullock  saw  it  on  the  table-land  of  Mexico.  Mr. 
Litchfield  informed  Nuttall  that  it  is  commonly  heard  in 
Veoeiuela. 


CTha  Moeking  Hid.] 

Mr.  Darwin  (Journal  and  Remarks)  notices,  in  his  acconnt 
of  Maldonado,  a  mocking-bird,  Orpheiu  Modulator,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Calandria,  as  remarkable  for  possessing  a 
song  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  bird  in  the  country : 
indeed  it  was  nearly  the  only  bird  in  South  America  which 
he  observed  to  take  its  stand  for  the  purpose  of  singing.  He 
compares  the  song  to  that  of  the  sedge-warbler,  but  says 
that  it  is  more  powerful,  and  that  some  harsh  notes  and 
some  very  high  ones  are  mingled  with  a  pleasant  warbling. 
It  is  heard  only  during  spring:  at  other  times  its  cry  is 
harsh,  and  far  from  harmonious.  Ho  states  that  near 
Maldonado  these  birds  were  tame  and  bold,  constantly 
attending  the  country-houses  in  numbers,  to  pick  the  meat 
which  was  hung  up  on  the  posts  or  walls;  but  if  any  other 
small  bird  approached,  the  Calandria  drove  it  away.  Mr. 
Darwin  adds,  that,  on  the  wide  uninhabited  plains  of  Pata- 
gonia, another  closely  allied  species,  Orpheus  Patagonicus 
of  D'Orbigny,  which  frequents  the  valleys  clothed  with 
spiny  bushes,  is  a  wilder  bird,  and  has  a  hlightly  different 
tone  of  voice.  (  Voyages  qf  H.M.S.  Adventure  and  Beagle, 
vol.  iiL) 

Mr.  Swainson  (Fauna  Bar eali- Americana,  vol.  ii.,  and 
C/assiflcation  of  Birds,  vol.  ii.)  notices  the  striking  analogy 
hetween  the  Mocking  Bird  and  Lanius  Carolinensis  (the 
Loggerheaded  Shrike).  Both  the  birds,  he  remarks,  are 
typical  examples  of  two  distinct  groups :  they  are  of  the 
same  size,  clothed  in  nearly  the  same  coloured  plumage, 
seek  the  same  kind  of  food,  agree  in  the  structure  of  their 
vrinc;8  and  tail  (almost  in  that  of  their  feet),  build  the  same 
kind  of  nest  and  in  similar  situations,  imitate  the  notes  of 
other  birds,  eject  their  unserviceable  food  in  the  same 
manner,  and  yet,  in  his  opinion,  are  totally  distinct  in  real 
affinity. 

N.6.  The  term  Mock- Bird  is  sometimes  used  to  designate 
the  Sedge-Bird  (Cterruca  salicaria  of  Fleming,  Sylvia 
Phragmitis  of  Bechstein,  Calamodyia  Phragmitis  of  Bona- 
parte ;  and  that  of  Mock  Nightingale  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Black-cap  [Black-Cap],  and  also  to  the  Fauvette, 
Curruea  hortensis,  Br.  and  Flem.,  Motacilla  hortensis, 
Gm.,  Sylvia  hortensis,  Bechst. 
MODBURY.    [Devonshire.] 

MODE,  in  Antient  Music,  is  the  order  of  the  sounds 
forming  what  may,  in  modem  language,  be  called  the  dif- 
ferent scales. 

Xhe  antients  differed  exceedingly  among  themselves  in 
their  definitions  and  on  the  divisions  and  names  of  their 
niodes  or  keys.  Obscure  on  every  musical  subject,  they 
mre  nearly  unintelligible  on  this :  they  all  agree  however 
that  a  mode  is  a  certain  system  of  sounds,  and  it  appears 
that    thi»  sy^item  or  succession  is  in  itself  nothing  but  a 


given  diapason,  or  octave,  made  up  of  all  the  intermediate 
sounds,  according  to  the  genus. 

In  the  earliest  Greek  music  whereof  we  have  any  account 
there  were  but  three  modes,  of  which  the  key-notes  were  at 
the  distance  of  one  tone  from  each  other.  The  lowest  of 
these  was  called  the  Dorian,  the  highest  the  Lydian,  and 
the  Phrygian  was  placed  between  the  other  two.  Subse- 
quently, by  dividing  the  tones  into  semitones,  two  other 
modes  were  produced— the  Ionian  and  the  ^olian,  the 
first  of  which  was  placed  between  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian, 
and  the  second  between  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian.  At 
length,  by  extending  the  system  above  and  below,  new 
modes  were  established,  which  took  their  names  firom  the 
former  five,  adding  the  preposition  hyper  (virip,  above)  for 
the  higher,  and  hypo  (vir6,  below)  for  the  lower.  Thus 
the  Lydian  mode  was  followed  by  the  Hyper-Dorian,  the 
Hyper-Ionian,  &c.,  in  ascending;  and  after  the  Dorian 
mode  followed  the  Hypo-Lydian,  the  Hypo-iEolian,  &c.,  in 
descending.  The  following  table  of  the  fifteen  modes,  with 
the  modern  names  of  the  sounds,  is  given  by  Rousseau,  firom 
Alypius,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Greek  SemeiotieOf 
aAd  is  one  of  the  seven  authors  published  by  Meibomius  :— 


Acute.    (High.) 


15b     .    . 

Hyper-Lydian. 

14b|>  .    . 

Hyper-iKolian. 

13a     .    . 

Hyper-Phrygian. 

12  Ab  .    . 

Hyper-Ionian. 
( Hypei^ Dorian,  or 
I     Mixo-Lydian. 

11  o    .   . 

10  F«.    . 

Lydian. 

9f     .    . 

i£olian. 

8e     .    . 

Phr}'gian. 

7e|>.    . 

Ionian. 

6d     .    . 

Dorian. 

5c^.    . 

Hypo-Lydian. 

4c     .    . 

Hypo-^olian. 

3b    .    . 

Hypo-Phrygian. 

2Bb.    . 

Hypo-Ionian. 

I    1  A      .     . 

Hypo-Dorian. 

Mean 


Grave.    (Low,) 


In  the  Essai  sur  la  Musique,  by  M.  Laborde,  is  a  most 
comprehensive  table  of  the  modes,  with  the  Greek  musical 
characters,  &c. ;  and  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
(vol.  Ii.,  part  2)  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  same  kind,  to 
'show  the  tuning  of  the  lyre  in  every  mode,*  by  Sir  Francis 
Styles,  a  most  mdustrious  inquirer,  and  a  very  learned 
original  writer  on  the  subject. 

Of  all  these  modes,  Plato  rejected  some,  thinking  them 
capable  of  operating  prejudicially  on  the  manners;  and 
Ptolemy  reduced  the  number  to  seven ;  the  latter  therefore 
confined  all  the  modes  within  the  compass  of  an  octave,  of 
which  the  Dorian  mode  is  the  centre,  so  that  the  Mixo- 
Lydian  was  a  4th  above, and  the  Hypo- Dorian  a  4th  below; 
the  Phrygian  a  5th  above  the  Hypo- Dorian;  the  Hypo- 
Phrygian  a  4th  below  the  Phrygian;  and  the  Lydian  a  5th 
above  the  Hype-Phrygian:  whence  results  the  following 
order  ;— 

1  .  .  .  F  •  .  •  Mixo-Lydian. 

2  .  •  .  B  .  .  .  Lydian. 

3  .  •  .  D  .  .  .  Phrygian. 

4  .  .  .  c  .  .  .*  Dorian. 

6  •  .  .  B  .  .  .  Hypo-Lydian. 

6  .  •  .  A  .  .  .  Hypo-Phrygian. 

7  .  .  .  o  .  .  .  Hypo-Dorian. 

From  these  seven  modes,  with  the  Hypo-mixo-Lydian— 
added,  it  is  said,  by  Guide— were  formed  the  eight  eccle- 
siastical modes,  or  tones  of  the  Oatholic  Church. 

If  we  really  understand  the  nature  of  the  degrees  by 
which  the  antients  completed  their  diapason,  or  octave,  in 
the  various  modes,  many  of  these  modes  would  be  very  dis- 
pleasing to  modem  ears ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  some- 
thing remains  to  be  explained ;  and  whether  any  new  light 
will  ever  break  in  on  the  subject,  is  exceedingly  doubtful. 

We  have  considered  the  modes  as  only  differing  in  regard 
to  grave  and  acute,  that  is,  in  pitch ;  but  there  are  other 
circumstances  on  which  their  effect,  perhaps,  much  de- 
pended, such  as  the  poetry  set  to  the  music,  the  nature  of 
the  accompanying  instrument,  the  rhythm  or  cadence  of 
the  verse,  and  the  peculiar  tastes  or  feelings  of  the  people 
from  whom  the  chief  modes  were  named,  as  the  Dorian, 
Phrygian,  &c.  Fearing  that  the  knowledge  of  these 
matters  will  not  much  advance  bevond  the  point  it  hai 
already  reached,  we  cannot  indulge  the  hope  X\aX  the  subject 
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will  erer  be  thoroughly  understood.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  nearly  all  writers  on  the  antient  modes»  particu- 
larly Rousseau,  f\rom  whom  we  have  fireely  translated  the 
greater  part  of  this  article. 

Mode^  in  modem  musical  language,  signifies  the  same 
as  Key ;  but,  though  a  Air  more  convenient  term,  is  very 
rarely  used  in  that  sense  in  our  isles.    [Kby.1 

MODELS,  ARCHITECTURAL.  Besides  the  usual 
delineations  upon  paper  showing  the  plans  and  different 
parts  of  a  building,  and  their  details  in  elevations,  sections, 
and  working  drawing  [Dssion  ;  Arcritbcturi],  a  solid 
representation  or  miniature  feu»imile  of  the  proposed  edifice 
is  sometimes  formed,  in  order  to  give  a  more  distinct  idea  of 
it  than  can  be  obtained  from  a  number  of  separate  drawings 
by  those  who  are  unable  to  comprehend  them  perfectly,  and 
combine  them  together  mentally  so  as  to  figure  to  them- 
selves a  complete  and  distinct  image  of  the  whole.  Models 
of  this  kind  are  variously  executed,  and  more  or  less  finished 
up,  as  may  be  required.  Sometimes  they  are  of  wood, 
either  coloured  or  not ;  and  if  economy  is  studied,  the 
capitals  of  the  coluipns,  the  cornices,  and  all  other  decora- 
tive parts  are  merely  blocked  out  in  the  rough,  the  mould- 
ings and  ornaments  being  omitted*  But  the  material  now 
more  generally  used  is  plaster  of  Paris,  because  columns  and 
other  parts  that  require  much  carving  may  be  cast  in  moulds, 
and  afterwards  finished  up  with  comparatively  very  little 
trouble  or  expense.  Models  of  this  kind  are  very  beautiful, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  superior  neatness  of  their  exe- 
cution, but  their  texture  and  colour  also.  The  pure  and 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  latter  is  however  rather  a  fault 
than  otherwise,  because  it  prepossesses  the  eye  too  much, 
and  shows  the  building  of  a  pure  uniform  hue,  many 
de^prees  whiter  than  the  whitest  stone,  even  before  it  becomes 
at  all  discoloured.  It  would  be  better  therefore  were  such 
glaring  whiteness  subdued,  either  by  mixing  up  some  colour 
in  the  plaster,  so  as  to  give  it  more  of  a  natural  stone  tint ; 
or  else,  by  washing  over  the  model  itself  after  it  is  finished. 
Another  material  employed  for  making  architectural  models 
is  card-board,  applied  in  surfaces  of  various  thicknesses; 
and  although  it  seems  fitted  only  for  very  plain  buildings, 
it  is  capable  of  being  wrought  so  as  to  express  the  most 
minute  and  elaborate  tracery  and  other  ornaments  in  Gkithic 
architecture ;  besides  which,  models  thus  formed  are  said 
to  be  less  susceptible  of  injurv  than  those  in  plaster,  and 
may  be  more  easily  coloured  to  represent  the  different 
materials— stone,  brick,  wood-work,  slate,  &c.  They  are 
however  more  expensive,  being  attended  with  much  greater 
labour,  and  requiring  to  be  built  up,  as  it  were,  like  the 
edifice  itself,  A  very  elaborate  moael  of  Cossey  Hall,  in 
Norfolk  (executed  by  Mr.  T.  Dighton,  and  now,  we  believe, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Institute  of  Architects),  shows  the 
very  great  perfection  to  which  that  species  of  modelling 
has  been  brought;  for  the  profusely  enriched  chimney- 
shafts,  the  beautiful  oriels,  and  all  the  other  ornamental 
details  of  that  building  (unfortunately  still  in  an  unfinished 
state),  are  wrought  up  in  the  most  exquisite  and  artist-like 
manner ;  and  the  whole  is  coloured  so  as  to  describe  the 
actual  materials  of  the  edifice  itself. 

Models  are  by  no  means  so  generally  made  use  of  as  they 
ought  to  be,  on  account  of  their  expensiveness ;  but  when 
a  building  of  great  magnitude  is  to  be  erected,  the  .cost  of  a 
model,  although  it  may  be  considerable  in  itself,  becomes 
a  mere  trifle  in  the  sum-total.  Where  merely  the  (k^ade  of  a 
buildinu;  will  be  exposed  to  view,  a  model  may  be  dispensed 
with,  as  a  simple  elevation  will  answer  the  purpose  perhaps 
quite  as  well.  But  for  one  that  is  insulated,  or  is  at  all 
complex,  a  model  becomes  desirable:  the  same  again  if  a 
facade  is  oompos6<l  of  many  parts  or  surfaces,  some  project- 
ing, others  retiring,  the  effect  of  which  cannot  else  always 
be  so  distinctly  foreseen  as  it  ought  to  be,  at  least  not  except 
perspective  drawings  be  made  of  it  from  several  different 
distances  and  points  of  view ;  and  if  there  be  many  of  these, 
they  will  be  hardly  less  expenhive  than  a  model  itself. 
Besides,  even  when  an  architect  has  thorouglily  connidered 
all  his  preparatory  drawings,  he  may  still  find  out  something 
that,  if  not  absolutely  faulty,  might  be  considerably  im- 
proved— something  that  he  had  thought  would  have  had  a 
different  effect,  and  which  therefore,  if  detected  in  the 
mo'lel,  can  itill  be  remedied. 

For  showing  the  internal  parts  of  a  building,  models  are 
of  compatmtivflly  little  uhc.  since  they  mav  be  far  more  dis- 
tincily  underfUKKi  bv  moans  of  plans  of  the  different  floors 
♦nd  lootioitB.  Indeed,  utiloss  a  model  be  made  to  open,  or  be 


10  constructed  that  either  one  or  more  of  it*  ridet  SMf  l»  n^ 
moved  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  lay  open  the  islerior,  tbe  HMtia  ef 

a  building  can  hardly  be  shown  at  all  in  a  i 


models  are  very  seldom  indeed  resorted  to  Ibr  wotM  eory 
and  then  only  to  show  a  single  large  apertncnt.  ncfc  as  tW 


tnm  vf 


interior  of  a  church,  or  something  of  that  eort,  wl 
struction  requires  to  be  so  explained ;  for  il  is  faanUy  •»- 
cessary  to  observe  that  the  most  accurate  and  bcel-exeMed 
model  cannot  in  suefa  cases  give  the  efleel  ef  the  b«tildaB( 
itself  as  viewed  when  we  stand  teithin  it 

After  all,  usefUl  and  satisfectory  as  models  are,  tbey  an 
apt  in  some  degree  to  mislead  unless  doe  pfecantMm  be  ^k«c 
to  guard  against  misconceptions.  As  e  miniature  repn^ 
sentation  of  a  building,  more  especially  if  tt  be  beauuMIy 
finished  up,  a  model  possesses  a  certain  preitimtt  of  .:• 
own  which  captivates  the  eye,  and  b  hkefy  (o  emaar  tt  •  > 
overlook  the  commonplace  or  trivial  cbararter  perbe^  •-f 
the  design  so  shown.  Another  imperfeetioo  atien4tair  s 
model  is  that  it  conveys  no  idea  of  the  sitttatwo,  bet  vanr  w 
shows  the  building  itself,  apart  fhnn  all  its  irr <ienrti  ■,  ftj^ 
bably  its  disadvantages,  of  locality.  A  model  of  Sl  PaaS't, 
for  instance,  may  be  viewed  in  any  direction,  and  froca  ery 
distance,  whereas  the  building  itself  can  be  seen  only  by 
looking  directly  up  at  it,  except  from  one  or  two  pouita. 
It  is  necessary  therefore  that  any  delosioa  of  this  kiik4 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  at  least  in  en  edtlce  of 
importance,  by  an  exact  plan  of  the  situatton,  end  i 
more  views,  as  may  be,  showing  it  as  it  will  actnaltj  i 
when  erected. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  circumstance  ffuefly  ia 
favour  of  models,  that  after  they  have  served  thesr  first  pw* 
pose,  they  have  their  value  as  ornamental  works  of  art. 
In  fact,  portrait  models  of  celebrated  ediflreaaiw  ftwfeietly 
introduced  as  such  in  libraries  and  galleries,  eitlMr  as  i»- 
storations  of  the  original  structures,  or  show  tog  tbca  m 
dilapidated  by  time.  For  those  of  the  Ust-fiientiooeid  i:*l 
cork  is  the  material  usually  made  use  of  H  beioff  weD  cal- 
culated to  express  of  itself  the  niggedness  ana  ftavs  d 
decayed  stone  buildings. 

MCyOBNA,  DUCHY  OF,  a  state  of  North  Italy.  r%- 
tending  north  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  towiH* 
the  Po,  flrom  which  river  it  is  separated  by  the  terrftofry  if 
Gnastalla  belonging  to  Parma,  and  also  by  a  tart  of  tfce 
duchy  of  Mantova,  which  lies  on  the  south  bankof  tba  ^ 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  duchy  of  Psrma ;  mKsh- 
west  by  the  GaHkgnana,  which  lies  on  the  oppokiae  v 
southern  slope  of  the  Anennines,  and  part  of  whirh  brfiniri 
also  to  the  duke  of  Modena  [Oarfagxaiva]  ;  oa  tbe  soau 
by  Tuscanv,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Papal  State.  Thx 
which  is  the  duchy  of  Modena  Proper,  must  be  4»t»- 
guished  from  the  states  belonging  to  tbe  duke  of  ITwii  l 
which  include  several  districts  and  prineipalitias  sowtk  k£ 
the  Apennines,  and  extending  to  the  coast  of  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean, namely,  Garfagnana  Bstense,  Lumgiaaa  firinw 
and  the  duchy  of  Massa  and  Carrara.    [M assa  ;  CAasAaA  ] 

The  administrative  divisions  are:  1.  Provincw  of  M^ 
dena,  which  is  by  for  the  kurgest,  containing  tt^fM  i 
bitants,  and  is  divided  into  twenty  commooea.  Mm 
Mlrandola,  Oairpi,  Finale,  Sassuolo,  Vignola,  Paratto.  Saa 
Felice,  Nonantola,  Monteflodno,  Montefesttoo^  Coooeed*. 
Ouiglia,  Montese,  Formigine,  Spilamberto^  S^teU.  Sea 
Martino  in  Rio,  Flumalbo,  Pieve  a  Pelaaa  t.  Piofince  tf 
Reggio,  which  extends  west  of  that  (^Modc«M«  aiul  ma- 
taina  94,000  inhabitants,  distributed  into  twelve  eoaiKuiM^ 
namely,  Reggio,  Correggio,  Scandiano,  Brese^  NoveCac^ 
Montecchio,  Castelnuovo  ne*  Monti,  OsrpiiMti,  Mtn^tf « 
Santo  Polo.  CastelnuovodiSottcCastellarano.  3.  Ptaiime 
of  Garfagnana  Estense,  with  28,000  inhabitants^  datrib%ta< 
among  fifteen  communes,  namely,  Csstelnuovo,  Ceet^KU.nc. 
Fosciandora,  Pieve  Foeciana,  ViUa  Collemandiaa,  Qmm^t- 
giano.  Careggine.  Giucugnano,  Piazxa,  San  Rotaaaow  S^ 
lano,  Vaglisotto,  Molastana,  Trassihco,  Vergeraoli.  «.  P^«^ 
vince  of  Lunigiana,  being  part  of  the  valley  of  tbe  M^rv 
which  was  called  in  tl^  middle  ages  Lnnigiana*  A*  a 
the  antient  town  of  Luni,  long  since  ruined,  tbe  baWipi  d 
which  had  foudal  jurisdiction  over  part  of  thb  i 
ous  and  senuestered  region,  and  the  Marquises  1 
over  the  other.  It  is  now  divided  between  the 
Modena,  Sardinia,  and  Tuscany.  The  part  beli30c««C  - 
Modena,  called  Lunigiana  Estense,  consists  of  ten  ««id 
munes,  containing  altogether  about  19,000  iabaln^as.  • 
The  communes  are :  Fosdinovo,  which  u  the  ieo<Wo*a  i 
tho  delegate  or  governor  of  the  province,  AuUa,  Li«c«.&.J^ 
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Vabftftnea,  TrMwo,  Hulaxzo»  Rooebetto,  iVeschietto,  Po- 
deosana,  Vanna  ft.  Province  of  Massa*  with  two  com- 
MuiiM»  lia&ia  and  Carrara,  and  30,000  inbabitanta. 

Tha  greatest  length  of  the  whole  territory  belonging  to 
the  duke  of  Modena,  or  *  StaU  Et^tenai/  ia  about  88  milea, 
from  north-eaat  to  aouth-west,  from  the  bordera  of  Ferrara 
to  the  sea-ooaat  of  Carrara.    Ita  width  north  of  the  Apen- 
ninea  variea  from  30  to  34  milea,  but  H  ia  only  about  ten 
Si  ilea  wide  in  the  oart  aouth  of  that  ridge  and  along  the 
aea-coaat.    TIm  whole  area  may  be  reckoned  at  about  2000 
Engliah  milea,  or  about  that  of  the  comity  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  populatioB  waa  reckoned,  by  the  cenaus  cft  1 8S8,  at  379,000. 
About  one-half  of  thia  territory  ia  covered  by  the  chain  of 
the  Apeniiinea  and  ita  offseta,  which  alope  gradually  to- 
warda  the  north ;  one-third  more  forma  part  of  the  great 
plain  of  Lombardy,  and  ia  very  fertile ;  and  a  amall  but 
bvoured  atrip  eztenda  along  the  shorea  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Of  the  monntainoua  part  aome  valleya  are  tolerably  fertile, 
but  the  greater  part  ia  either  rocky  or  covered  with  oak  and 
efaeatnut  treea.    The  highest  aummiU  of  the  Apennines 
are,  Ifonte  Cimone  (7000  feet)  and  Camporagbena  (6500). 
The  anew  generally  leavea  these  aumraits  in  the  month  of 
April.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  Modeneae  territory,  which 
have  their  aourcea  in  the  Apennines  and  run  into  the  Po, 
are :  I.  The  Secchia,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  of  Cam- 
potMgh€i>a,and  flowing  through  the  whole  length  of  the  duchy 
of  Modena,  paaaea  near  the  capital,  receives  many  affluents, 
aopplies  nnnerous  eanals  for  irrigation,  and,  after  a  wind- 
ing courae  of  nearly  100  miles,  enters  the  Po  within  the 
boniera  of  Mantua.     2.  The  Panaro  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cimone,  and  running  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the 
Secehra,  watera  the  eastern  part  of  the  duchy,  and  then 
crnera  the  territory  of  Ferrara,  where  it  fells  into  the  Po. 
Both  these  rivess  are  navigable  for  boata  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Modona  to  the  Po.    3.  The  Croatolo  risea  in 
one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  l^e  Apennines,  passes  near 
Ikegffo  and  by  Guastalla,  below  which  it  entera  the  Po. 
The  eanal  Taaaoni,  which  communicates  with  the. Croat olo, 
ia  about  14  miles  long.    In  the  plain  of  Modena,  Artesian 
wells  Itave  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial ;  many  of 
tbem  are  of  very  considerable  depth,  and  the  supply  of 
water  ta  abundant     [Artesian  Wells.]     South  of  the 
Apenninea  the  Magra,  which  rige^  in  the  Apennines  north 
of  Pontremolift  crosses  the  Modenese  territory  of  Lunigiana, 
and  enters  the  sea  west  of  Carrara.    Two  smaller  streams, 
the  Avenza  and  the  R-igido,  water  the  territory  of  Massa 
and  Carrara.  The  Serchio  ia  the  river  of  €^arfagnana.  Two 
roads  cross  the  central  Apennines,  and  make  a  communioa- 
tion  between  the  northern  and  southern  diviaions  of  the 
Modeneae  states ;  one  road  leads  from  Reggio  to  Fivizzano 
and  Aulla  in  the  valley  of  the  Magra;  another  from  Mo- 
dena to  Caatel  Nuovo  in  the  Garfegnana,  and  from  thence  to 
If  aaaa.    The  chief  products  of  the  country  are  com,  Indian 
com*  pulae,  hemp,  oil,  wine,  silk,  and  fruita.    Polenta,  or 
]rad£ng  of  Indian  com,  flour,  beans,  and  chestnuts  in  the 
mountain  districts  south  of  the  Apennines,  are  the  principal 
articles  of  food  for  the  peasantry.     Homed  cattle  and 
swine  are  exported  in  considerable  numbers.    The  other 
articles  of  exportation  are  fruit,  silk,  corn,  brandy,  wine, 
and  vinegar.    The  manufactures  of  the  duchy  consist  of 
wooHena,  ailks,  gauzes,  paper,  straw-hats,  glass,  and  pottery. 
There  are  abundant  sources  of  petroleum  in  several  parts 
of  the  duchy. 

The  government  of  Modena  is  the  most  absolute  in  Italy, 
there  being  no  provincial  states  of  any  kind.  The  present 
duke,  Francis  I V.  of  Este,  is  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  archduke 
of  Austria,  and  of  Maria  Beatrice  of  Este,  the  last  descend- 
ant of  the  houses  both  of  Este  and  Cibo.  For  the  manner 
in  which  the  Este  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Modena,  see 
SsTB,  HousB  OF.  The  revenue  of  the  state  amounts  to 
6,860,000  francs  (about  274,400/.) 

The  judicial  establishment  consists  of  two  supreme 
coarta,  one  at  Modena,  and  the  other  at  Massa ;  and  two 
secondary  courts,  one  at  Medena,  and  the  other  at  Reggio. 
There  are  alao  giusdicenze,  or  courts  of  *  premidre  instance,* 
in  every  canton  or  district,  each  of  which  embraces  several 
communea.  For  municipal  matters,  each  commune  has  its 
podesta,  or  aindaco,  and  a  municipal  council.  The  Codice 
Btotense,  a  compilation  made  by  the  later  dukes  of  the  house 
of  Kafo.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ia  the 
laW  whAoli  is  in  fofoe. 

The  military  consist  of  a  battalion  of  infantry  of  the 


line  of  eight  companies,  a  battalion  of  light  infimtry  of  sit 
companies,  three  companies  of  dragoons,  a  eoinpany  of  ar« 
tillery,  one  of  pioneers,  and  one  of  veterans.  These  corps 
are  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment  with  bounty  money. 
There  are  two  *battaglioni  urbani,'  a  kind  of  civic  guard, 
one  at  Reggio  and  the  other  at  Modena,  besides  a  guardia 
nobile,  or  body  guards,  who  attend  the  sovereign  and  his 
family.    There  is  a  military  academy  at  Modena. 

The  establishments  for  public  instruction  consist  of  one 
lyceum  at  Modena ;  five  colleges  for  the  study  of  the  law 
and  medicine  at  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Mirandola;  three 
schools  of  philosophy,  at  Carpi.  Correggio,  and  Castelnuovo, 
the  chief  town  of  Garfaenana;  besides  several  colleges 
for  boarders  kept  by  the  Jesuits  and  other  religious  orders. 
There  are  live  establishments  for  female  education,  kept 
by  nuns,  four  of  which  are  at  Modena,  one  at  Reggio,  and 
two  at  CarpL  For  elementary  education  there  are  six 
schools  for  boys  and  six  for  girls,  distributed  among  the 
various  towns ;  but  there  is  no  general  system  for  the  rural 
communes.  There  are  also  seven  special  schools,  namely^ 
the  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  the  military  academy,  the  in- 
stitute of  cadets,  a  veterinary  school,  a  school  of  sculpture 
at  Carrara,  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  school. 

For  religious  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  four 
bishoprics,  Modena,  Reggio,  Carpi,  and  Massa,  and  649 
parishes.  Besides  the  chapters  in  each  bishop's  see,  there 
are  six  collegiate  churches,  namely,  8.  Maria  in  Pomposa, 
and  S.  Conaorzio,  in  the  diocese  of  Modena ;  S.  I^ospero, 
S.  Niccob,  and  Gualtieri,  in  the  diocese  of  Reggio;  and 
S.  Andrea  at  Carrara;  besides  the  abbey  of  Nonantola. 
There  are  also  ten  clerical  seminaries,  one  in  each  town  of 
the  state.  The  monastic  clergy  are  more  numerous  in  pro- 
portion than  in  most  other  parta  of  Italy ;  there  are  seventeen 
convents  of  men  and  nine  of  women.  About  3000  Jews 
reside  at  Modena,  Reggio,  and  other  towns  of  the  duchy. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  states  of  Modena  aro— 1.  Mo- 
de !1a.  2.  Keggio,  the  Regium  Lepidi  of  the  Romans,  a 
walled  town  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  and  fertile  plain,  is  well 
built,  is  a  lively  place,  has  several  handsome  churches,  espe- 
cially the  cathedral ;  a  lyceum,  which  possesses  the  col- 
lection of  natural  objects  that  once  belonged  to  Spallan- 
zani ;  a  handsome  new  theatre ;  on  old  castle,  in  which 
Ariosto  was  bom ;  some  manufhctories  of  linen  and  sirk.s ; 
and  nearly  20,000  inhabitants.  A  great  ftiir  takes  place 
annually  at  Reggio  in  the  month  of  March.  Not  ftnr  from 
Reggio  aro  the  ruins  of  the  fhmous  castle  of  Canossa, 
whero  Gregory  VII.  received  the  humiliating  homage  of  the 
emperor  llenry  lY.  in  1077.  3.  Mirandola,  once  a  separate 
principality  belonging  to  the  family  of  Pico,  is  an  old 
looking  town,  in  a  low  unheal thv  flat  in  which  rice  is 
grown :  it  has  several  churches,  and  about  4600  inhabitants. 
4.  Finale  on  the  Panaro,  near  the  borders  of  Ferrara,  has 
6000  inhabitants.  5.  Correggio,  with  2500  inhabitants, 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  great  painter  Antonio  Allegri, 
called  il  Correggio.  6.  Ck>ncordia,on  the  Secchia,  has  3000 
inhabitants.  7.  Carpi,  on  the  high  road  from  Modena  to 
Mantua,  has  3000  inhabitants,  an  old  castle,  and  some 
manufactories.     (Serristori;  Neigebaur.) 

MCDENA,  The  Town  of,  is  situated  in  44*  37'  N. 
lat.  and  10**  57'  E.  long.,  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  plain 
which  fbrms  part  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Po,  and  between 
the  rivers  Panaro  and  Secchia,  which  are  here  joined  by  a 
canal.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Modenese  territories,  and 
the  residence  of  the  duke.  Modena  is  well  built,  and  has 
several  handsome  churches  and  palaces.  Most  of  the 
streets  have  arcades  on  each  side;  the  principal  street, 
which  crosses  the  town  in  its  length,  is  handsome.  The 
ducal  palace  is  vast  and  splendid,  of  a  noble  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  a  handsome  court  before  it,  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade ;  it  is,  in  ftict,  a  magnificent  princely  residence, 
such  as  one  would  not  expect  to  find  in  the  capital  of  a 
small  dUchy.  The  grand  staircase  ;  the  principal  apart- 
ments with  their  rich  furniture;  the  gallery  of  paintings  by 
Gruido,  Guercino,  the  two  Carracci,  Garofalo,  and  other 
great  masters;  the  valuable  library,  *Biblioteca  Estense,* 
which  contains  90,000  printed  volumes  and  3000  MSS.,  and 
which  has  had  two  illustrious  librarians,  Muratori  and 
Tiraboschi, — all  these  render  the  palace  of  Modena  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  Italy.  The  fine  gardens  are  open 
to  the  public.  The  cathedral,  a  Gothic  building  of  the 
eleventh  century,  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  loflv  square 
mvrble  tower,  called* La  Ghiriandina,  in  which  is  kept  the 
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fiuDoas  bucket,  which  was  the  cause  of  war,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  between  Modena  and  Bologna,  and  forms 
the  subject  of  Tassoni's  mock-heroic  poem,  'La  Secchta 
Rapita.'  The  church  of  S.  Agostiuo  contains  the  tombs  of 
two  illustrious  Modenese,  Sigonio  and  Muratori.  The  other 
remarkable  buildings  of  Modena  are,  the  handsome  theatre, 
the  college,  the  infantry  barracks,  the  hospital,  and  the  old 
citadel,  which  is  now  used  as  a  penitentiary  and  a  work- 
house for  the  prisoners,  who  are  employed  in  several  manu- 
factures. A  canal  communicating  with  the  Panaro  affords 
a  line  of  boat  navigation  between  Modena  and  the  Po, 
and  by  the  latter  river  with  Venice  and  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic. 

Modena  contains  25.000  inhabitants.  (Serristori,  Saggio 
StcUistico,)  It  lies  on  the  high  road  from  Lombard v  to 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  and  is  40  miles  south  of 
Mantua,  1 05  south-east  of  Milan,  20  north-west  of  Bologna, 
and  60  north  by  west  of  Florence.  Two  roads  lead  from 
Modena  to  Florence :  one,  which  is  the  most  frequented, 
passes  by  Bologna ;  the  other  leads  across  a  wild  tract  of 
the  Apennines,  near  Mount  Cimone,  and  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  Arno,  by  Pistoia.  Mutina,  which  is  the  antient 
name  of  Modena,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Etrus- 
cans; it  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  at 
Mutina  that  hostilities  first  began,  after  the  death  of  Csesar, 
between  Antony  and  the  senatorial  troops  under  Decimus 
Arutus,  who  shut  himself  in  the  town.  Two  battles  were 
fought  under  its  walls,  in  the  month  of  April,  b.c.  43,  in 
which  Antony  was  defeated,  and  the  two  consuls,  Hirtius 
and  Pansa,  were  killed. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Modena  is  Sassuolo,  the  ducal 
country  residence  and  gardens.  The  fortress  of  Rubiera, 
which  is  the  principal  stronghold  in  the  duchy,  is  on  the 
road  from  M!odena  to  Reggio.  (Serristori;  Neigebaur; 
Val6ry.) 

MODES,  Ecclesiastical  (Tuoni  Ecclesiastici),  or.  Tones 
qf  the  Church,  In  what  is  called  the  Gregorian  Chant 
tuere  are  eight  modes,  or  tones—four  Authentic,  and  four 
Plagal.  [Authentic  ;  Plaoal.]  The  Authentic  modes 
are  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  and  Mixo-Lydianof  the  an- 
tients,  which  correspond,  according  to  Dr.  Burney,  to  d  and  a 
minor,  c  and  d  major,  of  the  modems.  These  were  chosen 
by  St  Ambrose,  about  the  year  370,  for  the  church  of  Milan. 
ITie  Plagal  modes  are  the  Hypo- Dorian,  Hypo-Phrygian, 
Hypo-L^'dian,  and  Hypo-mixo-Lydian,  corresponding  to  o 
and  A  mmor,  f  and  o  miyor,  and  were  added  by  St.  Gregory 
about  280  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  former.  It  must 
be  observed,  that  the  Gregorian  Chant  has  its  dominant, 
but  takes  this  name  from  being  the  note  most  often  heard ; 
hence  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gregorian  schools 
as  the  key-note. 

MODILLION  (Architecture),  an  ornamental  member 
in  the  Corinthian  cornice,  resembling  a  small  bracket  placed 
horizontally,  that  is,  with  its  back  against  the  soffit  of  the 
part  it  supports,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the  console, 
which  is  placed  upright,  with  its  back  against  the  vertical 
ikoe  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  with  its  larger 
or  convex  end  uppermost,  whereas  the  larger  end  of  the 
modiliion  is  placed  backwards,  and  its  smaller  one  in  fh>nt 
Yet  though  they  thus  far  differ  both  as  to  the  mode  and 
the  purpose  of  applying  them,  and  also  as  to  their  details, 
in  general  form  the  modiliion  and  the  console  closely  re- 
semble each  other,  the  face  being  composed  of  a  curve  of 
contrary  flexure.  Modillions  are  placed  beneath  the  corona 
of  the  cornice,  and  although  sometimes  omitted  out  of  par- 
simony, are  indispensable  to  the  character  of  the  order, 
being  quite  as  much  distinguishing  marks  of  its  entablature 
as  mutules  are  in  the  Doric  and  dentils  in  the  Ionic  cornice. 
They  also  admit  of  considerable  variety,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  their  design,  but  also  their  proportions.  Some  lati- 
tude also  is  allowed  as  to  the  distance  at  which  they  are 
placed  from  each  other.  The  average  or  normal  distance  at 
which  they  arc  placed  from  each  other  is  at  intervals  equaj 
to  twice  their  own  breadth,  but  it  is  sometimes  more,  some- 
times less,  according  to  circumstances,  and  is  in  some  mea- 
sure regulated  by  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  one  column 
to  that  of  the  next,  bccau!»e  thete  ought  to  be  a  modiliion 
immediately  over  each  column,  that  is,  in  a  line  with  the 
axis  of  it.  This  rule  however  is  not  very  strictly  adhered  to 
because  the  modiliion^  are  M*ldom  so  large  as  to  render  any 
want  of  perfect  regularity  in  that  respect  very  apparent.  In 
general  the  soffit  or  curved  face  of  the  modillions  are  orna^ 


mented  with  a  leaf;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  whait 
modiliion  is  very  plain,  or  rather  is  converted  into  a  Uack 
slightlv  ornamented  on  its  face.  Wb^e  great  richiica  a 
desired,  dentils  aie  also  introduced  beneath  ibe  modillwc^ 
and  separated  from  them  by  mouldings,  aa  is  the  csm  n 
the  Jupiter  Stator  example. 

MODl'OLA.    rMYTiLiD*.] 

MODULATION,  in  Music,  is  a  changing  of  Che  key,  .* 
mode^  during  the  progress  of  a  composition.  The  voH  j 
derived  from  the  Latin  verb  moduhr,  to  comtpaee  or  st^ 
in  measure,  melody  of  some  sort  being  inferred. 

Though  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  antienta  meant  S 
the  term  modulation  yet  the  presumption  ig  that  they  si^t.- 
fied  by  it  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  (accentus)  and  'ht 
measure  of  the  syllables  in  recitation  and  declamatiofi,  whj- 
j^ether  amounting  to  a  kind  of  singing ;  and  this  we  •:« 
inclined  to  think  was  the  boundary,  or  nearly  ao,  of  thrr 
proficiency,  and  what  they  chiefly  aimed  at,  in  the  vceal 
art. 

In  modem  music.  Modulation  is  a  most  inportani  ele- 
ment, and  in  proportion  to  its  importanoo  would  be  tie 
manner  of  treating  it  here,  were  our  work  a  cottection  f^ 
treatises ;  but  limited  as  we  are  in  space,  wa  mviai  be  cea- 
fined  to  some  general  remarks,  illustrating  these  by  a  Srv 
brief  examples. 

Modulation  may  be  divided  into  Simple,  Chromatic  («r 
extraneous),  and  Enharmonic.  Simple  HodulatioQ  m  t 
change  fram  a  given  key  to  another  nearly  related  is  i; 
namely,  its  fifth,  fourth,  relative  minor,  or  relative  miaa'te 
its  fifth ;  and  this  modulation,  not  to  be  abrupt,  ia  efw^^ 
by  at  least  one  intermediate  chord,  which  muat  hrion  is 
the  harmony  of  the  key  into  ^hich  it  ii  intended  to  fna 
Examples  in  four  parts : — 


c  to  o.  c  to  F. 
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o  to  A  minor. 
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The  close  resemblance  of  the  scales  of  g,  f,  ▲ 
and  B  minor,  to  the  scale  of  c,  renders  the  tnodaUi>^ 
easy  and  natural ;  hence  we  have  termed  it  simp/e,  Aod  i 
must  now  be  observed,  that  the  natural  major  key  k  Wrt 
chosen  as  the  diverging  point  merely  on  account  uf  its  sf^ 
parent  simplicity;  any  other  would  have  answered  ifai 
purpose,  provided  the  same  relations  had  be<n  preearfcd 
Thus,  for  instance,  from  the  key  of  k  b  to  ita  Anh  •  K  <* 
relatively  the  same  as  from  c  to  o.    Example :-« 
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Chromatic  Modulation  is  the  change  from  a  giTao  bey 
to  some  other  not  analogous  to  it ;  t.  e,  to  one  differii^  nmctt 
in  scale,  and,  consequently,  in  signature.  [Siomai 
Examples:— 
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I  to  A  b. 
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C  to  £• 
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c  to  F  minor. 


Enhannonic  Modulation  is  the  change  from  a  eiven  key 
to  another  quite  unanalogous,  by  means  of  an  enharmonic 
intenral, — that  is,  by  the  same  interval  binominously  consi- 
dered; as  c  and  b(»  xb  and  g$,  &c  [Enharmonic] 
Examples: — 


o  tocJ(. 


o  to  o  b  (from  Kimberger). 


In  these  examples  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  the 
modt  direct  method  of  modulating,  and,  except  in  one 
iitstance,  by  means  the  dominant  7th  and  the  aimiuished 
7th»  or  their  inversions.  By  the  intervention  of  a  few 
additional  chords,  more  elegant  effects  might  have  been 
produced,  both  as  regards  harmony  and  melody.  But 
it  must  also  be  remarked  that  suddenness  of  transition  is 
often  essential  to  the  design  of  the  composer,  in  which  case 
he  takes  the  shortest  road  from  key  to  key  that  the  ear  will 
permit. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  entirely  differ  from  those  who — 
perhaps  misled  by  the  word  modulatio,  and  its  interpreta- 
tion bv  antient  writers — think  that  modulation  may  be 
carried  on  without  any  change  of  key.  We  are  decidedly 
of  ox>inion,  though  in  opposition  to  some  highly  respectable 
authorities,  that  modulation  and  change  of  key  are  identical 
terms. 

B20DULES  (Architecture),  from  the  Latin  modulus,  as 
beixift  a  lesser  measure  than  the  diameter  of  the  column,  is 
employed  to  signify  one  half  of  the  latter,  or  thirty  minutes. 
Some  writers  reckon  entirely  by  modules  and  minutes.  Thus 
ijtjproitd  of  saying  a  column  is  eight  or  eight  and  a  half  dia- 
P.  C.»  No.  949. 


meters  high,  they  would  describe  its  height  as  being  sixteen 
or  seventeen  modules. 

MOERIS.  Lake.    [Egypt.] 

MCESIA,  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
extending  north  of  the  range  of  Mount  Hsemus,  the  modern 
Balkan,  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  eastwards  to  the  Euxine, 
and  corresponding  to  the  present  provinces  of  Servia  and 
Bulgaria.  Its  boundaries  to  the  west  were  the  rivers  Drinus 
and  Savus,  which  divided  it  from  Pannonia  and  Illyricum. 
Strabo(vii.  295)  says  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  called  Mysi,  and  were  a  tribe  of  Thracians,  like  their 
eastern  neighbours  the  Get®,  with  whom  they  have  been 
confounded  [Get£],  and  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Mysi  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Romans  first  invaded  their  coun- 
try under  Augustus  (Dion,  cap.  51),  and  it  was  afterwards 
made  into  a  Roman  province,  and  divided  into  Moesia 
Superior,  to  the  west,  between  the  Drinus  and  the  OSscut 
or  modem  Isker,  and  MoBsia  Inferior,  extending  firom  the 
CEscus  to  the  Euxine.  Being  a  frontier  province  of  the 
empire,  it  was  strengthened  by  a  line  of  stations  and  for- 
tresses along  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  Axiopolis,  Durosteron,  Nicopolis  ad 
Istrum,  Viminiacum,  and  Singidunum.  In  the  interior  of 
the  country  were  the  towns  of  Naissus  (the  modern  Nissa), 
Sardica,  Marcianopolis ;  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 
Odessus  or  Odyssus,  near  the  modern  Varna,  Dionysopolis, 
and  Tomi,  the  place  of  Ovid's  exile  and  death.  A  Roman 
wall  was  built  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euxine,  firom  Axio- 
polis to  Tomi,  as  a  security  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  inhabited  the  delta  of  the 
Danube. 

The  conquest  of  Dacia  by  Trajan  removed  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire  farther  north,  beyond  Mossia;  but  after  the 
loss  of  that  province,  about  a.d.  250,  Moesia  became  again 
a  border  province,  and,  as  such,  exposed  to  the  irruption  of 
the  Goths,  who,  after  several  attempts,  crossed  the  Danube 
and  occupied  Moesia  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens. 
The  McBso-Goths,  for  whom  Ulphilas  translated  the  Scrip- 
tures, were  a  branch  of  Goths  settled  in  Moesia.  Some 
centuries  later  the  Bulgarians  and  Sclavonians  occupied 
the  country  of  Moesia,  and  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria 
and  Servia. 

MOFFAT.    [Dumfriesshire.] 

MOGADORE.    [Marocco.] 

MOGUL  EMPIRE  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
empire  founded  in  Hindustan  by  the  successors  of  Timur, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Timur, 
and  a  prince  of  the  Jaghatai  Turki  tribe,  after  conquering 
Samarcand,  Bokhara,  and  C^bul,  crossed  the  Indus,  and  in- 
vaded the  Peiyab.  He  marched  upon  Delhi,  defeated  and 
killed  Sultan  Ibrahim  Lodi,  the  Afghan  sovereign  of  Hin- 
dustan, took  Agra,  defeated  Rana  Sanka,  a  powerful  Hindu 
prince,  extended  bis  conquests  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges, 
and  established  his  Tatar  dynasty  over  those  vast  regions, 
1 526-8.  As  he  had  many  Mongols  in  his  service,  and  as 
he  was  a  successor  of  Timur  Beg,  who,  thoush  aTurki- 
Tatar  himself,  and  not  a  Mongol,  had  re-united  for  a  time 
the  old  Mongol  empire  of  Gengis  Khan,  the  dynastv  esta- 
blished by  Baber  in  India  became  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  the  misnomer  has  perpe- 
tuated itself  in  history.    [Mongols.] 

Baber,  after  distinguishing  himself  as  a  great  conqueror, 
became  also  a  wise  administrator,  and  applied  himself  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  his  vast  dominions.  [Babsr.]  He 
died  in  1 530,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Humfiidn,  a  mild 
and  good  prince,  who  however  had  not  the  abilities  of  his 
father.  The  Patans,  a  tribe  of  Afghans,  rose  against  him, 
and  forced  him  to  emigrate,  and  a  ratan  dynasty  was  esta- 
blished at  Delhi.  Hum&idn  however  returned  with  a  fresh 
force  of  Turcomans  and  other  Tatars,  and  re-took  Delhu 
He  died  in  1556,  and  left  an  unsettled  throne  to  his  son 
Akbar,  then  a  mere  youth. 

Akbar,  by  means  of  his  generals,  re-took  Agra  from  the 
Afghans,  reconquered  Malwa  and  Behar,  defeated  the 
XJzbek  chiefs  who  had  revolted,  invaded  and  con()uered 
Guzerat  and  Sinde,  and  consolidated  the  empire  in  the 
house  of  Timur.  For  an  account  of  his  life  see  Akbar. 
Deviating  from  the  old  principle  that  all  the  land  belonged 
to  the  crown,  and  that  the  occupiers  were  yearly  tenants^ 
Akbar  alienated  many  lands  in  favour  of  the  actual  occupiers, 
to  whom  he  gave  by  an  edict  the  right  of  transferring  their 
property  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  pennission  from 
the  crown. 
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Akbar  died  in  1605,  and  was  succeeded  bybu  son  Jehan- 

S're,  a  good  though  rather  weak  prince,  who  followed  his 
ther's  steps  in  his  administration* 
Jehangire  died  in  1627,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sultan  Kurram,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Shah  Jeban. 
He  waa  an  able  prince,  who  extended  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire south  of  the  Nerbuddab»  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Gol- 
conda  and  Vizapore. 

Shah  Jehan  was  deposed  in  1658  by  his  third  son  Au- 
rengzebe,  whose  long  reign  was  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  the  dynasty  of  Timur  in  India.    For  particulars  see  Au- 

RXNOZEBB. 

Aurengzebe  died  in  1707,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Bahadar  Shah,  who  died  in  1712,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Moai  ul  Dien,  styled  Jehandar  Shah,  who  reigned  only 
eighteen  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Firrock- 
sere  in  1713. 

In  1717  Firrocksere  was  deposed,  and  deprived  of  his 
sight  by  two  chiefe,  Abdullah  Khan  and  Hassan  Khan, 
who  raised  to  the  throne  Raffeih  ul  Dinat,  another  grandson 
of  Bahadar  Shah*  but  put  him  to  death  after  three  months. 

In  1718  Mahummud  Shah,  son  of  Jehandar  Shah,  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  having  rid  himself  of  the  two  re- 
bellious chiefs,  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and  pleasure. 
In  the  meantime  the  Mahrattas  had  become  extremely 
formidable,  and  the  various  khans,  or  governors  of  provinces, 
aspired  to  independent  sovereignty.  To  crown  Mahum- 
mud s  misfortunes.  Nadir  Shah,  the  usurper  of  Persia,  in- 
vaded Hindustan  and  entered  Delhi.  Mahummud  sur- 
rendered to  him,  and  was  treated  with  some  regard ;  but 
the  exactions  of  Nadir's  officers  having  occasioned  an 
insurrection  in  the  city.  Nadir  gave  orders  for  a  general 
massacre,  in  which  many  thousands,  without  distinction  of 
age  and  sex,  lost  their  lives,  ad.  1739.  Nadir  soon  after 
returned  to  Persia  with  large  plunder,  leaving  Mahummud 
on  the  throne,  who  formally  ceded  to  him  all  the  provinces 
north-west  of  the  Indus.  The  governor  of  the  Deccan, 
Niiam  ul  Muluk,  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  that  province, 
and  an  adventurer,  Aliverdi  Khan,  likewise  usurped  Bengal. 
Mahummud  Shah  died  in  1747,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
■on  Ahmed  Shah. 

The  reign  of  Ahmed  Shah  was  still  more  distiurbed  than 
that  of  his  father,  by  invasions  of  the  Mahrattas,  Rohillas, 
Patans,  and  other  predatory  bands,  and  by  the  ambition  of 
the  various  chiefs,  or  governors  of  provinces.  Ghazi  ul  Dien, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Nizam  ul  Muluk,  being  disappointed 
of  his  fiaher's  inheritance  by  his  brothers,  after  several 
attempts  to  recover  it,  died  of  poison,  leaving  a  son,  young 
6haii«  who  held  an  office  of  trust  at  Delhi  under  the  em- 
peror. He  was  a  brave  youth,  and  fought  courageously  for 
ms  master  against  various  rebels ;  but  Ahmed  Shah,  be- 
eoming  jealous,  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  him.  Ghazi, 
discovering  this,  marched  upon  Delhi,  took  it,  and  deposed 
Ahmad  Shah,  who  was  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  his 
sight,  in  the  year  1 753.  Ghazi  then  placed  on  the  throne 
another  prince  of  the  blood,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Al- 
lumghir,  while  Ghazi,  in  fact,  ruled  the  empire  with  the 
title  of  vifier. 

Achmet  Abdallah,  of  Herat,  who.  in  the  midst  of  the  Don- 
fMon  into  which  the  affairs  of  Persia  had  fallen  after  the 
death  of  Nadir  Shah,  had  formed  a  new  empire  m  Afj^hani- 
Stan,  invaded  the  Penjab.  took  Lahore,  and  advanced 
towwrds  Delhi,  a.d.  1767.  Ghazi  went  out  to  meet  him, 
but  was  forsaken  by  part  of  his  troops  in  c^oiisequence  of 
secret  orders  from  Alluraghir,  who  was  jealous  of  the  au- 
thority of  his  vizier.  Ghazi  surrendered  to  Abdallah,  whose 
ikvour  he  won ;  and  when  Abdallah  left  Delhi  to  return  to 
the  north,  he  left  Allumghir  as  tlMi  nominal  possessor  of 
the  throne,  nnder  the  control  of  the  vizier.  In  1 759  Ab- 
dallah again  advanced  into  Hindustan,  encouraged  by 
Allumghir,  who  kept  a  correspondence  with  him,  which 
being  discovered  by  Ghazi.  the  latter  cauHed  the  emperor 
to  be  assassinated.  He  then  placed  on  the  throne  another 
prince  of  the  blood,  named  Shah  Jehan.  Ghazi  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  Abdallah,  who  entered  l>c1hi,and  raised  enor- 
mous contributions,  in  consequence  of  which  a  revolt  having 
broken  out  among  the  inhabitants,  a  general  massacre  en- 
sued, and  a  great  part  of  the  town  was  de;itroyed  by  fire, 
A.D.  1761.  Then  came  a  new  invasion  of  the  Mahrattas, 
who  entered  Delhi  alter  Abdullah's  departure,  obliged  the 
vitier  to  escape,  deposed  Shah  Jehan,  and  raised  another 
puppet  prince  to  the  throne.  Meantime  Shah  AUum  II., 
the  son  of  Allumghir^  had  him^lf  proclaimed  emperor  at 


Patna,  under  the  protection  of  the  Soubadbar  of 
Suraja  al  Dowlat.  The  Soubadhar  bemg  defeated  by  'ihm 
British  forces.  Shah  AUum  came  into  the  baade  oC  Om 
latter,  who  gave  him  the  town  of  Allahabad,  and  pun  mi 
that  province,  for  his  subsistence.    Afler  nuoMfona  luW^ 

Suent  vicissitudes.  Shah  AUum  died  in  1606,  a  peiuioaer  I 
England ;  and  with  him  the  empire  of  the  houee  of  Tmw, 
commonly  known  as  the  Mogul  Empire,  noay  be  consMland 
aa  having  terminated,  and  the  British  East  India  Cospany. 
after  half  a  century  of  wars  and  conoueats,  suooeeded  to  its 
splendid  inheritance.     [Hindustan.] 

(Dow,  History  qf  Hindustan^  to  the  death  ofJUthta-.  irons- 
latedfrom  the  Perfian,  tcith  an  Appendtr,  camimmtm^  tkt 
History  qfthe  Mof^td  Empire,  Jrotft  its  decline  in  ike  rmgn 
of  Mohammed  Shah,  to  the  present  time,  Loodoo*  i;*», 
Dow,  History  qf  Hindustan,  from  the  death  qfAkhor  le  the 
complete  settlement  of  the  Empire  under  Anrungith^  mtk 
an  Inquiry  on  the  State  (^Bengal,  London,  IXJi.  See 
also  a  Chronolo^ral  Account  qfthe  Cfjnneetiam  hef^f^m 
England  and  India,  in  the  Comj>anion  to  the  Atm^nat  tut 
1832,  published  under  the  superintendence  of  ibc  Suotiy 
for  the  Ditfusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

MOGULBUNDI.    [Hindustw,  p.  Jioj 

MOHAMMED,  ABUL  KASEM  IBN  ABDOLL.%H. 
was  bom  at  Mecca,  on  the  1 0th  of  November,  670.  or.  acouta- 
ing  to  other  authorities,  on  the  2 1st  of  Apnl,  &7I.  H.« 
fatner  Abdollab,  whose  only  son  he  was,  bciooced  to  \\m 
family  of  Hashem,  the  most  distioguuhed  brancb  ef  lb« 
noble  tribe  of  Korcisli,  which  claimed  a  direel  dnoenl  kwm 
Ismael,  the  reputed  progenitor  of  the  Arabian  necvafltd  W4 
acquired  a  decided  superiority  over  the  surrounding  tnW*. 
Owing  to  an  active  and  uninterrupted  comnicc««,  tLt 
Koreishites  were  not  only  renowned  for  their  opuWve  %ui 
refinement,  but,  being  concentrated  about  the  antient  pbrt 
of  the  common  Arabian  worship,  they  were  the  berea4i/y 
guardians  of  the  celebrated  Caaba,  the  cusiuly  uf  whvK. 
together  with  the  sacerdotal  ofAoe,  had  for  a  luog  tint  Uvm 
the  privilege  of  the  }Ia>»hcmites,  the  anrei»tor«  of  Mw^b- 
med.  Mohammedan  authors  have  laboured  to  mLvv  tW 
birth  of  their  prophet  with  many  miraculous  erenia^socb  ■• 
the  Persian  sacred  fire  being  suddenly  extinguished.  %i^  a 
splendid  light  having  spread  over  aU  Arabm;  but  tiia« 
and  similar  embellishments  of  his  life,  with  a  (n^?«t  msbfc 
of  prodigies  attributed  to  him,  we  may  leave  to'  the  cxtdnl-*/ 
of  nis  enthusiastic  followers.  In  his  early  childhjod  Mo- 
hammed lost  both  his  parents ;  his  mother  Amioa  d»d  a 
his  second  year,  and  the  child  was  committed  to  tbt  mn 
of  his  aged  grandfather  Abdol  Motaleh,  who  wm  tikra 
the  chief  priest  of  the  Caaba.  AMol  Motalcb  was  «v- 
ceeded  bv  Abu  Taleb,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed,  vba  OkW 
became  his  guardian,  and  with  whom  be  mAdt  wenl 
journeys  and  mercantile  adventure^  principelly  tuwvK* 
Syria,  and  to  the  fairs  of  Damascus,  Bagdad,  and  Bawa.  la 
his  twentieth  year  Mohammed  took  part  in  on  exp«Ltik« 
against  the  predatory  tribes  which  then  molested  lMar»- 
vans  and  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  Tlua  waadma^ 
kind  of  life  and  the  practice  of  warfare  animated  tbe  yuwiJk 
with  an  eager  desire  of  adventure  and  tniUtary  •»«%«- 
ments,  and  with  that  spirit  of  chivalry  whtcb  may  be  cvc- 
sidered  as  the  germ  of  his  fut\ire  exertions.  To  tbia  ««mk 
be  added  a  strongly  marked  propensity  to  aolitanr  rrta»- 
ment  and  to  religious  abstraction,  onginatxa;  pvobaKy  :*. 
his  early  contemplation  of  the  absurd  cereiaoQwe  and  cr^ 
idolatry  of  his  contemporaries  which  be  witoeascd  at  li«rr^ 
and  in  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  put  \n  tv- 
placing  the  famous  bkck  stone  in  the  waU  ol  tho  (WhA 
when  the  temple  liappened  to  be  repaired. 

A  Nestorian  monk,  the  abbot  of  a  mooutcfy  it 
named  Boheira,  was  the  first  who  ohserved  and  spfsi 
the  chai;acter  of  young  Mohammed.    Atim  batiag 
versed  with  him  on  religious  subjects,  he  foretold  toh»i 
Abu  Taleb  that  great  expectations  might  be 
the  boy  provided  he  should  escape  the  snares  ol  . 
Jews,  a  caution  which  will  be  explaiiMMl  in  tbe 
this  narrative. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age  Mohammed 
acquainted  with  a  rich  widow  Khadija,  whom  he 
quently  married ;  and  during  the  fifteen  followiOK  yews  hrtW 
more  b  known  of  him  than  that  preparatory  to  his  iiiTButi  j 
mission  he  frequently  retired  to  theeaveof  Hevm,uiibeaa^:h 
houring  mountains,  and  aW  made  a  tecond  j««rai 
S>Tia  and  occasional  vuiu  to  the  soatbem  parts  dt  j 
During  these  journeys  he  gained  infiuiMtioii  at  svdi  < 
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ini  in  tucb  degree  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  he 
is  said  to  tiave  conversed  most  familiarly  with  some  learned 
Jews  and  Christians,  among  whom  are  particularly  men- 
tioned a  celehrated  rabbi,  Abdollah  Ibn  Salaam,  and  Wa- 
rakf^i  the  nephew  of  his  wife,  who  first  deserting  his  native 
polytheism,  and  afterwards  the  Jewish  faith,  had  embraced 
the  Christian  religion,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  (Abulfeda,  Annales,  i.,  283 ;  Mar- 
raccius,  ProdromuB  1,  44.) 

In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  Mohammed  assumed  the 
prophetic  office,  and  displayed  his  views  and  principles  to 
4is  own  domestic  circle.  His  first  efforts  were  successful, 
for  his  wife  Khadija,  Waraka,  Abubeker,  his  cousin-german 
Ali  ben  Abi  Taleb,  and  several  other  members  of  the  family, 
readily  acknowledged  his  divine  mission,  and  himself  as  the 
apostle  of  Allah. 

After  being  three  years  silently  employed  in  the  conver- 
feron  of  his  nearest  friends,  he  mvited  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  the  family  of  Hashem  to  his  house,  and  after  having 
conjured  them  to  leave  idolatry  for  the  worship  of  one  God, 
he  publicly  proclaimed  his  calling,  and  declared  that  by  the 
command  of  that  one  God,  revealed  to  him  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  he  felt  compelled  to  impart  to  his  countrymen  the  most 
precious  gift,  and  tne  only  means  of  their  future  salvation. 
Far  from  being  persuaded,  the  assembly  was  struck  silent 
with  surprise  mingled  with  contempt  The  young  and  en- 
thusiastic Ali  alone,  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Moham- 
med, with  a  solemn  vow  offered  to  be  his  companion,  but 
his  fkther,  the  mild  and  sober  Abu  Taleb,  seriously  advised 
the  prophet  to  abstain  from  his  strange  and  fanatical  design. 
Mohammed  replied,  that  even  if  the  sun  should  be  placed 
on  his  right  hand  and  the  moon  on  his  left,  they  should 
never  divert  him  from  his  career.  Stimulated  rather  than 
intimidated  by  the  resistance  of  his  relations,  the  reformer 
soon  began  to  frequent  the  public  places  of  Mecca,  and 
openly  to  preach  the  unity  of  God,  calling  upon  the  citizens 
to  repent  of  their  idolatry,  exhorting  them  to  devote  thepi- 
selves  to  the  service  of  a  supreme  and  most  merciful  Being, 
and  reciting  fragments  of  the  KoriSn  or  affixing  them  at  the 
doors  of  the  Caaba.  It  is  reported  that  he  had  the  honour 
of  thus  converting  the  celebrated  poet  Lebid,  who,  struck 
with  the  sublime  beauty  of  a  passage  thus  promulgated, 
declared  it  far  superior  to  any  production  of  human  genius, 
and  willingly  joined  in  the  profession  of  Islam.  The  people 
listened  to  the  precepts  of  the  moralist,  and  though  they 
were  enraptured  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  very  few  were 
yet  inchned  to  desert  their  hereditary  and  long*cherished 
ceremonies,  and  to  adopt  a  spiritual  faith  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  which  thev  were  unable  to  comprehend.  Moham- 
med was  repeatedly  urged  by  them  to  confirm  his  divine 
mission  by  miracles,  but  he  wisely  appealed  to  the  internal 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  expressly  declared  that  wonders 
and  signs  would  depreciate  the  merit  of  faith  and  aggravate 
the  guilt  of  infidelity.  The  only  miraculous  act  which 
Mohammed  professed  to  have  accomplished,  and  which  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated  by  his  credulous  adherents,  is  a 
nocturnal  journey  from  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  Jerusalem, 
and  thence  through  the  heavens,  which  he  pretended  to 
have  performed  on  an  imaginary  animal  like  an  ass,  called 
Borak  (lightning) ;  but  we  need  scarcely  remark  that  the 
simple  words  of  the  KorSn  (Sur,  xvii.)  may  as  well  be  taken 
in  the  allegorical  sense  of  a  vision. 

In  the  meantime  several  of  the  noblest  citizens,  such  as 
Abu  Obeida,  Hamza,an  uncle  of  Mohammed,  Othman,  and 
the  stern  and  indexible  Omar,  were  successively  gained  by 
the  moderation  and  influence  of  Abubeker,  with  whom,  by 
marrying  his  only  daughter  Ayesha,  the  prophet  had  become 
xnore  nearly  allied  aAer  the  death  of  his  wife  Khadija. 
N^evertheless  for  more  than  ten  vears  the  new  faith  made 
little  progress  within  the  walls  of  Mecca,  and  might  have 
been  extinguished  in  its  birth,  if  the  jealous  leaders  of  the 
iCoretshites  had  not  directed  their  animosity  and  violence 
ai^inst  the  whole  line  of  Hashem.      Although  menaces 
and  persecution,  too  often  repeated  to  be  minutely  related 
Iiei-e,  had  compelled  the  few  votaries  of  Mohammed  to 
retire  into  Abyssinia,  the  spirit  of  party  continually  kindled 
tlie  flame  of  dissension.    At  last  a  revolt,  which  tlireatened 
tbe  life  of  Mohammed,  broke  out  at  Mecca,  and  the  pro- 
phet took  his  flight  to  Yatreb,  aAerwards  known  by  the 
ximme  of  Medina  (Medinat-al-nabi),  or  the  city  of  the  pro- 
pbet.     This  retreat  happened  on  the  1 6th  of  July,  622,  and 
haa  been  adopted  as  the  Mohammedan  oora,  called  Hejra. 
Tiro  citizens  of  Medina,  among  whom  the  seeds  of  Islam 


had  been  sown  by  some  converted  pilgrims  retornlng  fironl 
Mecca,  were  readily  inclined  to  emhrace  the  cause  of  thtf 
reformer,  whom  they  had  often  invited  by  several  previous 
deputations,  and  to  whom  they  had  promised  their  alliance 
and  protection  against  his  enemies.  Accordingly  they  ad- 
vanced in  procession  to  meet  the  banished  prophet,  invested 
him  with  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office,  and  offered  their 
assistance  in  propagating  by  force  the  tenets  of  his  nevr 
religion.  From  this  moment  a  vast  theatre  opened  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  ambition  of  Mohammed.  His  revelations 
assumed  a  much  higher  claim ;  he  inculcated  as  a  matter  of 
religion  and  of  faith  the  waging  of  war  against  the  infidels ; 
and  the  sword  once  drawn  at  the  command  of  tieaven  fVom 
that  time  remained  unsheathed  until  the  tribesof  all  Arabia 
and  the  adjacent  countries  had  joined  in  the  profession  that 
there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  that  Mohammed  is  his 
apostle. 

After  various  enterprises  and  petty  excursions,  three  areat 
battles  were  fought  with  the  Koreishites  under  Abu  Sophian, 
the  most  implacable  foe  of  Mohammed  and  of  the  Hashe- 
mitic  Hue,  who,  after  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb,  had  succeeded 
to  the  principality  of  Mecca.  A  military  force  of  nearly  a 
thousand  men  had  been  collected  by  Abu  Sophian,  in  order 
to  protect  a  wealthy  caravan  on  its  way  to  Svria,  and  to 
attack  the  daring  band  of  the  prophet,  who,  with  only  three 
hundred  warriors,  awaited  them  in  the  valley  of  Beder, 
twenty  miles  from  Medina.  The  Moslems,  inflamed  with 
enthusiasm  and  expectation  of  booty,  furiously  assailed  the 
enemy,  who,  after  a  short  battle  were  totally  defeated  and 
dispersed,  leaving  a  rich  spoil  to  the  conquerors.  To 
avenge  this  disgraceful  defeat  Abu  Sophian  advanced  in 
the  following  year  (Hejr.  3)  with  an  army  of  three  thousand 
men  towards  Medina,  and  a  bloody  action,  in  which  Mo- 
hammed was  severely  wounded,  took  place  near  Mount 
Ohud.  The  Koreishites  were  now  victorious,  but  the  Mos- 
lems soon  rallied  in  the  field,  and  a  third  war,  during  which 
the  city  of  Medina  was  besieged  for  twenty  days,  was  termi- 
nated by  a  single  combat  of  the  valourous  Ali.  Surrounded 
by  a  number  of  roving  clans  secretly  favouring  the  new  cause, 
or  at  least  of  a  doubtful  disposition, the  idolaters  either  wanted 
strength  or  courage  to  protract  hostilities,  and  accordingly 
an  armistice  of  ten  years  was  agreed  upon  by  both  parties. 
This  interval  Mohamcaed  employed  in  converting  or  sub- 
duing the  principal  Jewish  tribes,  namely,  those  of  Kaino- 
kSo,  Koraidha,  Nadhir,  and  Chaibar.  (Abulfeda,  Vita 
Moham.,  p.  67 ;  Pococke,  Specimen  Hist  Arabum,  p.  11.) 

The  castles  and  towns  of  the  unwarlike  Jews  were  ra- 
pidly taken  and  plundered,  and  the  unhappy  people,  being 
unwilling  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  conqueror,  were 
driven  out,  or  persecuted  and  slaughtered  with  the  utmost 
cruelty.  But  the  prophet  paid  dearly  for  this,  as  he  never 
entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  poison  prepared  for 
him  by  a  Jewish  female  of  Chaibar.  Thus  advancing 
among  the  tribes  of  his  native  country,  the  power  of  the 
fierce  and  ambitious  apostle  increased  like  an  avalanche, 
and  as  the  Koreishites  had  been  guilty  of  violating  the 
truce,  he  proceeded  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  warriors 
towards  Mecca  (Heir.  8).  The  town  surrendered  without 
resistance,  and  yielding  to  the  victorious  banners  of  Islam, 
the  people  unanimously  hailed,  as  the  sovereign  of  Mecca, 
the  prophet  whom  they  had  driven  from  his  paternal  hearth. 
Mohammed  readily  forgave  his  converted  brethren  the  in- 
sults which  he  had  formerly  received  from  them,  and  after 
having  broken  the  three  hundred  and  sixtv  idols  round  the 
Caaba,  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of  idolatry,  he  adorned 
and  consecrated  the  temple  to  the  worship  of  God.  In  doing 
this  he  himself  set  an  example  of  the  most  earnest  prayer 
and  devotion,  and  strictly  fulfilled  the  religious  duties  and 
ceremonies  which  the  pilcrims  to  the  holy  shrine  had  there- 
tofore invariably  observed.  The  conquest  of  Mecca,  and  a 
subsequent  prosperous  expedition  against  the  hostile  for- 
tress of  Tayef,  were  speedily  followed  by  the  submission  of 
the  idolatrous  tribes  over  all  Arabia,  and  even  the  petty 
chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  presented  gifts  or  of- 
fered their  friend^ip  and  alliance  to  the  victorious  prophet 
Intoxicated  with  ambitious  pride,  Mohammed  now  despatched 
his  ambassadors  to  Khosru  Parvix,  king  of  Persia,  to  Hera- 
clius  of  Byzantium,  and  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  solemnly 
inviting  them  to  the  profession  of  Islam,  or  threatening 
them  with  war.  Accordingly  an  army  of  three  thousand 
Moslems  invaded  the  eastern  territories  of  Palestine,  and 
although  this  and  a  subsec^uent  expedition  to  the  west 
were  only  momentary  excursions,  a  number  of  foreign  tribes 
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and  cities  willingly  submitted.  This  arose  pnncipally  from 
the  clemency  and  rooderalion  of  the  prophet  towards  the 
Christians,  from  whom  he  claimed  only  a  moderate  tribute, 
and  to  whom  he  most  liberally  granted  his  protection, 
security  and  freedom  of  trade,  and  toleration  of  their 
worship,  and  whose  conversion  to  his  religion  he  rather  ex- 
pected than  enforced.  On  this  occasion  a  patent  in  favour 
of  his  Christian  subjects,  known  under  the  name  of  '  Tes- 
tamentum  Mohammedis,*  was  formally  published,  which, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  authenticity,  is  at  least  in 
accordance  with  many  passages  of  the  Kordn,  declaring  that 
*  no  force  shall  be  employed  in  religion ;  that  the  prophet 
is  nothing  but  a  teacher  and  admonisher  of  the  people,  who 
shall  not  be  governed  by  violence,  and  that  the  believers 
shall  leave  those  who  do  not  believe  to  the  punishment  of 
God,  for  He  is  the  only  arbiter,  and  will  reward  every  one  as 
hedeserves.'  {Sur,  ii.,  257  ;  xlv.,  14;  Ixxxviii.,  21,  &c.)  Re- 
turning from  these  military  expeditions,  and  having  once 
more  accomplished  a  solemn  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  Mohammed  retired  to  M^ina,  where,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  his  followers,  he  died.  This  event  happened, 
after  a  severe  fever  of  fourteen  days,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
632,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Omar,  with  many 
enthusiastic  disciples,  firmly  believed  that  a  prophet  could 
never  die ;  and  it  required  all  the  authority  of  the  sober 
and  prudent  Abubeker  to  refute  so  absurd  an  opinion.  *  Is 
it  Mohammed,*  he  exclaimed  to  the  frantic  multitude,  'or 
the  Grod  of  Mohammed,  whom  you  worship?  The  God  of 
Mohammed  liveth  for  ever,  but  the  apostle  was  a  mortal 
like  ourselves,  and  has  experienced  the  common  fate  of 
mortality.' 

Having  thus  rapidly  sketched  the  political  life  of  the 
Arabian  prophet,  by  whose  noble  aspirations  and  intrepid 
courage  the  hostile  tribes  of  an  immense  country  were 
for  the  first  time  united  in  faith  and  obedience ;  and  be- 
fore discussing  the  principles  of  a  religion,  which,  during 
the  space  of  a  century,  displayed  its  victorious  banners  over 
all  Arabia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  and  whose  precepts  even  now  are  zealously  fol- 
lowed ftrom  the  Ganges  to  the  Atlantic  by  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people — we  feel  it  necessary 
to  take  a  short  retrospective  view  of  the  state  of  Arabia 

Erevious  to  the  introduction  of  Islam.  The  aboriginal  in- 
abitants  of  the  peninsula  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  free  and  wandering  clans, 
limited  communities,  and  petty  states,  whose  peculiarities  of 
character,  mode  of  life,  and  political  institutions,  as  they 
were  mostly  dependent  upon  local  circumstances,  were  for 
oenturies  stamped  with  the  same  unaltered  features,  and  had 
been  preserved  almost  unchanged  even  from  the  time  of 
the  Patriarchs  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  mountainous 
table-land  of  central  Arabia,  abounding  in  rich  pasturage 
and  fertile  valleys,  but  at  the  same  time  intersected  and 
skirted  with  dreary  wastes  and  sandy  plains,  was  occupied 
by  those  roving  tribes  who,  in  opposition  to  the  settled  in- 
habitants, are  proud  of  the  name  of  Beduins,  or  people  of 
the  plain.  Most  of  them  were  addicted  to  a  wandering  pas- 
toral life,  but  from  being  strongly  disposed  to  war  and  chi- 
valrous adventures,  their  peaceable  occupations  were  inter- 
rupted, either  by  conducting  a  caravan  of  merchants,  or 
still  oftener  by  assailing  and  robbing  their  fellow-tribes. 
Every  tribe  was  governed  by  the  most  aged  or  worthy 
Sheikh  of  that  family  which  had  been  exalted  above  its 
brethren  by  fortune  and  heroic  deeds,  or  even  by  eloquence 
and  poetry.  For  as  the  heroic  bards  were  at  once  the  his- 
torians and  moralists,  by  whom  the  vices  and  virtues  of  their 
countrymen  were  impartially  censured  or  praised,  a  noble 
enthusiasm  for  poetrv  animated  those  Arabs,  and  at  an  an- 
uual  fair  at  Okhad,  tbirtv  days  were  consecrated  to  poetical 
emulation,  after  which  the  successful  poem  was  written  in 
letters  of  gold  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
Those  meetings  however  formed  only  a  verv  feeble  bond 
of  union  among  the  independent  and  hostile  tnbes,  who 
only  occasionally,  and  in  times  of  danger  and  warfare, 
submitted  to  a  supreme  chief,  or  Emir  of  Emirs,  and  bad 
never  yet  been  united  into  one  body.  And  the  tie  was 
still  lets  binding  on  those  inhabitants  who.  being  col- 
lected in  flourishing  towns  and  cities  on  the  coasts  of 
the  peninsula,  and  mwtly  employed  in  trade  and  a^ri^ 
culture,  were  regarded  with  supreme  contempt  by  the  fl-ee 
Beduins,  as  a  weak  and  degenerate  race  of  slaves.  The  re- 
ligious worship  of  the  Arabs  chielly  consiisted  in  the  adora- 
tion of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  which  were  considered  at 


so  many  tutelar  deities  of  the  different  tribes :  ftod 
which,  after  the  sun  and  moon,  the  planet  Venua  had  »* 
quired  such  peculiar  pre-eminence,  tnat  even  to  ibr  pnM 
Moslems  Friday  ever  after  remained  the  sacred  day  of  '•* 
week.    These  deities,  with  many  other  imai^es  of  ^.l>*^f^ 
sonified  powers  of  nature,  rudely  represented  by   idim 
every  variety  of  shape,  were  principally  gathered  round  *' 
antient  Caaba,  or  square  temple,  the  jPanthoon  of  Ara^.s 
idolatry  at  Mecca ;  and  their  worship  was  acoompAnicd.  b . 
only  with  the  most  horrid  rites  and  shocking  oerenjooie* 
a  degraded  paganism,  but  even  with  human  «*crific«  tr 
cruelties  of  every  description.  Even  children  were  imnioUiv-. 
bv  some  of  the  ruder  clans  to  the  idols ;  while  otbcn,  as  tit 
Kendites,  buried  their  daughters  alive  (Sur,  vi^  I J7  ;  x^  , 
58  ;  Ixxxi.,  8),  and  we  need  scarcely  remark,  that*  exnef:  & 
vague  belief  of  the  soul  becoming  transformed  into  owb  fc.- 
vering  round  the  grave,  there  is  no  indication   that  ik* 
Arabian  idolaters  believed  in  a  future  life  and  Anal  rpinbo- 
tion.    (Pococke,  Specimen  HUtoriee  Arabum,  ed.  Wh:U, 
1806.)    Among  the  foreign  settlers  in  Arabia,  we pmrncrrr 
in  silence  the  few  adherents  of  Zoroaster,  stmttmred  mkxiz 
the  Persian    gulf,  and    the  Sabsans,  on    the   soafhem 
coast    of   the    peninsula,  who,  even    from  tba    tima  t«f 
David  and  Solomon,  stored  their  rich  empotiva*  of  Ophir, 
Saba,  and    afterwards  Aden,  with   Indiar  mercfaaodnr. 
and   who,  as  is  clear  from  manv  good  argunkcnta,  wrrr 
undoubtedly  of  Hindu  origin.    The  Christian  rdigiua  La' 
long  been  established  in  several  parts  of  Arabu,  Uit  t^ 
Christianity  of  the  Oriental  church,  at  that  time,  ftli»< 
resembled  paganism,  being  associated  with  monachtmAU 
with  the  worship  of  martyrs,  relics,  and  iinaj^ea.    Amr^ 
the  heretical  sectaries,  who,  absorbed  in  their  naooDpfottr 
cal  and  other  abstruse  dogmatical   oontroveraies,  twAc. 
upon  each  other  with  the  utmost  hatred,  we  find  partirtUr' 
mentioned  the  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Marcu>nite9«  ao4  Ur 
nichieans,  besides  some  other  obscure  aecta,  soch  as  (W 
Collvridians,  who,  deifying  the  mother  of  Chriat.  utd  t^ 
ing  her  as  the  third  person  in  the  THnity,  probably  gavv  m 
to  the  Christian  tritneism  so  often  dwelt  on  by  tht  aathv 
of  the  Kordu.    After  the  destruction  of  Jeruaalem,  the  if«« 
had  retired  in  great  numbers  to  Arabia,  where,  ownc  ^ 
the  loose  connection  and  the  jealousy  of  the  aborif^nal  tnixi. 
they  had  gained  considerable  power.   Many  of  tbem,  a^- 
ing  the  fierce  manners  of  the  desert,  cboee  a  wandenng  ak 
connected  with  all  its  dangers  and  adventurooa  strife,  oi 
a  poem  composed  by  a  Jewish  Beduin  has  been  ptwtemi 
in  the  Hammftsa,  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  oiAnhae. 
chivalry.    {Hammdsa,  p.  49,  Freyt)    Hot  ta  geftenl  ifc< 
Jews  were  peacefully  settled  in  towns  and  fomAed  eaalin 
principally  alon^  the  coast,  or  dispersed  among  the  infaabi- 
ants  of  large  cities.    It  was  to  the  Jews  of  his  country  ifcs: 
the  Arabian  reformer  first  and  most  eagerly  looked  for  pmt- 
lytes,  and  his  early  predilection  in  fisvour  of  the  nosarsn*^ 
qf  Scripture,  as  they  are  honourably  called,  might  be  atmir. 
by  innumerable  passages  of  the  Korftn.   He  not  only  app*!* 
frequently  to  their  testimony  in  order  to  veri^  the  rvtca- 
tions  of  former  times,  and  consequently  the  truth  of  his  jvi 
divine  mission  (Sitr.  ii,  134 ;  x.,  93 ;  xxvii.,  77  ;  xxxn,  l-- 
xlv.,  16),  but  to  gratify  the  Jewish  superstition,  be  even  ^ 
structed  his  first  disciples  to  direct  their  prayers  towarl*  » 
holy  shrine  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  afterwards  aller*^  •> 
favour  of  the  Caaba.    (Sur,  ii^  1 43-1 46.)    Bat  the  Ibtk^ts* 
of  the  Mosaic  institution,  being  then  already  entangled  s 
their  fanciful  Talmudic  lore,  were  bv  no  means  toduiei  i 
accept  the  more  simple  and  less  alluring  teneu  of  liio- 
and  when  the  most  persuasive  summons  of  the  p«vf^ 
were  repeatedly  answered  by  ironical  sneers  and   unis*- 
guised  contempt,  his  former  friendship  was  converted  tfi< 
implacable  hatred,  and  the  Jews  were  accordingiy  stxcs** 
tised  as  the  enemies  of  the  Moslems,  the  murdeten  of  tt<rx 
prophets,  as  interpolators  of  sacred  Scripture,  and,  m  in- 
tending to  be  the  chosen  people  of  God.  as  the  hau^t  t 
foes  of  mankind.    {Snr,  ii.,  58,  73;  v.,  21.  7<  hS.) 

Nevertheless  it  is  to  his  Jewi«h  instructors,  and  jmitn 
larly  to  the  above-mentioned  rabbi,  Abdollah  Ibn  Smhma 
that  Mohammed  was  indebted  for  that  ample  knovledft  •' 
biblical  history,  and  for  all  those  dogmatical  legetMliL  ^ 
cifiil  ornaments,  and  obturd  interpretations  of  SmfCL*r. 
with  which  almoa  every  page  of  nis  Kor^n  t«  staia^ 

gtnoiftmm^^m^^  1833.)    This  lead*  us  ta  that  MacJit 
woi  ^ftnportaDce  of  its  contents,  has  U«« 

A  "Mnmontal  code  of  cnril  and  ctua ail 
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law  for  man^r  millions  of  mankind ;  a  work  which,  from  the 
force  and  sublimity  of  its  style,  has  been  for  centuries 
admired,  and  has  become  the  model  and  standard  of  all 
Arabic  writers,  and  whose  language  is  even  now  the  vehicle 
of  communication  for  nations  between  the  Polynesian 
isles  and  the  Columns  of  Hercules ;  a  work  which  is  con- 
sidered by  all  these  nations  as  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  their  happiness  on  earth,  and  as  the  only  means  of  their 
eternal  bliss  and  salvation  hereafter ;  a  work  which,  accord- 
ing to  pious  Moslems,  was  written  before  the  throne  of  God 
with  a  pen  of  light  on  the  table  of  his  everlasting  decrees, 
and  of  which  a  mere  copy  was  brought  down  and  revealed 
to  Mohammed  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 

The  Kordn  (lecture),  or  with  the  Arabic  article,  Alkordn, 
commonly  called  the  book,  or  book  of  Allah,  both  in  imita- 
tion of  the  rabbinical  denominations  of  the  Scripture, 
namely,  Mikra  and  Khitab,  is  a  collection  of  all  those 
various  fragments  which  the  prophet,  during  the  time  of 
his  apostolic  office,  successively  promulgated  as  so  many 
revelations  from  heaven.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
characterise  the  leading  features  of  the  Kordn,  or  even  to 
give  a  full  and  clear  account  of  its  contents ;  for  the  chro- 
nological order  of  the  incoherent  rhapsodies  has  been  neg- 
lected, and  we  are  at  a  loss  either  to  trace  any  logical  con- 
nection between  them,  or  to  reconcile  the  many  glaring 
contradictions  in  a  work  which  otherwise  might  have  served 
as  an  official  journal  of  the  progress  of  Islam.  According  to 
the  momentary  feelings  of  the  prophet,  his  frame  of  mind,  or 
the  mere  suggestions  of  his  fancy,  pious  meditations  and  fer« 
vent  prayers  are  suddenly  interrupted  by  hortatory  speeches 
and  admonitory  discourses.  Apostrophes  of  Allah  to  the 
listening  apostle,  and  of  course  to  the  refractory  unbe- 
lievers, are  interrupted  by  legendary  tales  and  fabulous 
traditions  of  antient  Arabic  heroes  and  tribes ;  and  religious 
customs  and  ceremonies,  enforced  with  moral  sentences 
and  the  most  energetic  recommendations  of  gratitude, 
charity,  patience,  and  piety,  are  occasionally  illustrated  or 
strengthened  by  the  examples  of  the  biblical  patriarchs 
and  prophets  derived  from  rabbinical  authority.  Add 
to  this  the  purity  of  the  language,  which  is  the  most 
refined  dialect  of  Hejaz,  and  the  harmony  and  copious- 
ness of  the  style,  which  in  splendid  imagery,  bold  metaphors, 
and  occasbnal  rhyme,  rather  resembles  poetry  than  prose, 
and,  though  sometimes  obscure  or  verging  upon  tumidity, 
is  generally  vigorous  and  sublime, — and  we  may  readily 
acquiesce  in  the  judgement  of  Groethe,  that  the  Korfin  is  a 
work  with  whose  dulness  the  reader  is  at  first  disgusted,  but 
is  afterwards  attracted  by  its  charms,  and  finally  ravished 
irresistibly  by  its  many  beauties.  The  revelations  of  the 
Kor^n  had  been  originally  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  or 
handed  about  in  fragments,  written  on  palm-leaves  and 

5ieces  of  wchment  by  the  slave  of  Mohammed,  Said  ben 
habet  The  scattered  leaves  were  collected  into  a  volume 
by  Abubeker,  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  prophet;  but 
many  apocryphal  additions  having  crept  into  the  collection, 
an  authentic  copy  was  afterwards  revised  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Caliph  Omar  (652).  The  code  is  divided  into  114 
chapters,  or  suras,  which  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Mecca  or  Medina,  where  they  had  been  promulgated,  and 
with  the  number  of  verses  which  they  contain ;  but  they 
are  mostly  arranged  according  to  their  length,  and  without 
any  regard  to  chronology,  the  seventy-fourth  and  ninety- 
sixth  chapters  being  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  revealed. 
Among  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the  Kor^n  we  may 
notice  the  celebrated  commentaries  of  Abul  Kasem  Mo- 
hammed Al-Samachshari, .  and  Nazireddin  Al-6eidhavi 
(in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries),  both  of  whom 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  many  discrepancies  and 
contradictions  of  the  work,  and  to  explain  its  occasional 
obscurity,  mostly  by  means  of  that  recognised  oral  tradition 
which;  recording  in  more. than  7000  anecdotes  the  private 
life,  opinions,  discourses,  and  sentences  of  the  prophet,  had 
been  collected  by  Abu  Abdoflah  Mohammed  Al  Bochdri  in 
the  ninth  century.  This  collection,  combined  with  a  pre- 
vious controversy  respecting  the  exclusive  right  of  Ali  or 
of  Abubeker  and  the  two  following  caliphs  to  the  supreme 
pontificate  and  secular  sovereignty  over  the  Moslems,  gave 
rise  to  the  great  division  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  com- 
munity into  Shiites,  or  sectarians,  by  whom  the  authority  of 
tradition  is  rejected,  and  Sunnites,  or  orthodox  believers. 
fABB ASIDES.]  The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Korfin,  by 
Pagninus  Brixiensis  (Rome,  1530),  was  burnt  by  order  of 
the  pope;  and  that  of  Lud.  Marraccius  was  not  allowed  to 


appear  unless  attended  with  a  Prodromus  ad  Pe/uiationem 
Akorani,  Padua,  1698,  folio.  A  quarto  edition  of  the  text 
by  Abr.  Hinkelmann  (Hamb.,  1694)  has  been  critirally 
revised  and  reprinted  by  G.  Fluegel  (Leipz.,  1834).  A 
French  version  by  Savary  (1783),  carefully  corrected  by 
Garcin  de  Tassy,  appeared  in  1825.  The  English  trans- 
lation by  G.  Sale,  accompanied  with  a  learned  Prelimi- 
nary Discourse  and  Notes,  was  first  published  in  1734, 
and  has  been  often  reprinted. 

The  religious  system  of  Mohammed,  designated  by  the 
name  of  Islam,  or  salvation,  is  displayed  throughout  tho 
Koriin  in  single  and  often-repeated  precepts.  It  consists 
of  two  parts ;  of  a  dogmatical  (or  Imdn)  faith,  and  a  practical 
(or  D!n)  religion.  The  principal  articles  of  belief  are  tho 
following: — There  is  but  one  God,  eternal,  omnipotent, 
most  wise,  and  most  merciful,  to  whom  alone  obedience  and 
adoration  are  due,  and  whose  majesty  is  daily  proclaimed 
by  a  host  of  angels  above,  as  well  as  by  his  own  works 
around  us ;  he  is  the  author,  preserver,  and  governor  of  the 
universe,  and  the  supreme  ruler  of  fate,  by  whose  divine 
providence  and  absolute  predestination  the  destinies  of 
mankind  have  from  eternity  been  decreed.  The  will  of 
God  and  his  divine  law  were  often  and  fully  declared  by 
the  former  prophets,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Christ,  whose  authority  and  station  rise  in  just  gradation 
above  each  other;  but  among  whom  Abraham  is  the 
chief  prototype  of  a  true  believer.  'The  patriarch  was 
neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Christian,  for  he  believed  in  the  unity 
of  God :  he  was  a  religious  Moslem,  and  the  friend  of  God, 
as  the  Islam  is  nothing  more  than  the  faith  of  Abraham.' 
{Sur.'xi.,  134;  xvi.,  120.)  Nor  is  Isaac  to  be  considered 
as  the  beloved  son  of  the  patriarch ;  for  it  was  Ismael,  the 
pious  father  of  the  Arabian  race,  whom  God  asked  for  a 
sacVifice  (xix.,  55;  xxi.,85;  xxxvii.,  101);  and  it  may  be 
worth  remarking  that  the  enthusiastic  author  of  the  Kor^ 
is  often  so  totally  absorbed  by  his  thoughts,  and  the  truth 
of  his  assertions  so  deeply  worked  on  his  mind,  as  to  iden- 
tify his  own  feelings  with  those  of  the  biblical  characters. 
Equal  veneration  and  deferential  respect  are  paid  to  our 
Saviour :  *  Verily,  Christ  Jesus^  the  son  of  Mary,  is  tho 
apostle  of  God,  and  his  word,  which  he  conveyed  unto  Mar}% 
and  a  spirit  proceeding  from  him,  honourable  in  this  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  one  of  those  who  approach 
near  to  the  presence  of  God.  Yet  Jesus  was  a  mere  mortal, 
and  not  the  son  of  Crod ;  his  enemies  conspired  against  his 
life,  but  a  phantom  was  substituted  for  him  on  the  cross, 
while  he  was  translated  to  heaven  *(iii.  54;  iv.  156,  159). 
But,  after  all,  Mohammed  is  the  last  and  by  far  the  most 
illustrious  apostle;  with  him,  who  is  the  seal  of  the  pro- 
phets (xxiii.,  40),  the  divine  missions  have  ceased ;  and  as  the 
Scripture  and  Gospels  have  been  altered  by  superstitious 
Jews  and  idolatrous  Christians,  the  KorSn  must  be  revered 
as  the  only  genuine  revelation  by  which  former  religions 
are  corroborated  and  verified  (ii.,  89 ;  xlvL,  11).  The  soul 
of  man  is  immortal,  and  at  the  day  of  resurrection  and  the 
final  judgment  of  mankind  every  one  shall  receive  the  just 
reward  of  his  virtues,  or  the  punishment  due  to  his  evil 
deeds.  Sinners,  and  particularly  unbelievers  and  idolaters, 
shall  be  hurled  about  inTa  dark  or  burning  hell;  whereas 
the  virtuous  and  pious  Moslems  shall  be  rewarded  with 
everlasting  happiness  in  a  paradise,  enlivened  by  heavenly 
virgins,  and  alx)unding  with  shady  groves,  clear  streams  of 
water,  and  delicious  fruits— the  most  desirable  enjoyments 
in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia.  But  the  hope  of  salvation 
is  not  confined  to  tlie  Moslem,  for  every  man  who  believes 
in  God  and  does  good  works  shall  be  saved. 

Besides  the  most  weighty  obligation  to  promote  the  pro- 
pagation of  Islam,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  incum- 
bent on  every  Moslem,  the  first  practical  duties  are,  prayers 
directed  towards  the  temple  of  Mecca  at  five  appointed 
hours  of  the  day,  fasting  during  th^  month  of  Ramadhan, 
and  alms,  to  which  the  fortieth  part  of  a  person's  property 
must  be  appropriated,  and  which  must  be  bestowed  even  on 
foes  and  on  the  brute  creation.  Prayer  will  carry  the 
Moslem  half  way  to  God ;  fasting  will  bring  him  to  tbe 
door  of  his  palace ;  but  charity  and  benevolence  towards  his 
fellow-creatures,  by  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  best  wor- 
shipped, vrill  gain  him  admittance.  Cleanliness  of  bcidy 
and  frequent  religious  ablutions  are  strongly  recommended, 
and  likewise  attendance  at  divine  service  in  the  mosques 
on  every  Friday ;  and  once  in  the  course  of  a  man's  life,  if 
possible,  the  perfbrmance  of  a  holy  pilgrimage  to  the  temple 
of  Mecca,  the  sacred  birth-place  of  Islam.    The  antient 
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Arabian  custom  of  circumcision,  eenerally  practiced  in  the 
eighth  year,  the  legislator  retaine(l ;  and  in  many  usages  and 
ceremonies  he  indulged  the  prejudices  of  liis  countrymen, 
either  by  connecting  a  prevalent  superstition  \nih  the  morals 
of  a  purer  faith,  or  oy  restricting  an  abusive  practice  within 
its  just  limits.  For  example,  instead  of  the  former  poly- 
gamy, four  wives  at  most  were  legally  allowed,  and  the  ma- 
trimonial rules  were  more  strictly  regulated.  The  Korfin 
enumerates  as  deadly  sins,  wilful  murder,  adultery,  calumny, 
perjury,  and  false  testimony.  Usurv,  earning,  and  the  use 
of  wine  and  pork,  are  strongly  forbidden ;  and  it  is  but 
doing  justice  to  Mohammed  to  observe,  that  every  precept 
enjoined  upon  his  followers  had  been  fully  confirmed  by 
his  own  example,  if  we  except  his  incontinence  with  tlie 
Bex.  The  prophet  married  no  leas  than  seventeen  wives, 
strangely  enough  all  widows,  except  Ayesha,  the  daughter 
of  Abubeker.  This  sensuality,  almost  the  only  stain  on 
bis  character,  can  neither  be  palliated  by  the  natural  tempera- 
ment of  the  Arabs  nor  by  his  hope  of  posterity  and  lineal 
succession,  which  nevertheless  failed,  as  the  four  sons  of 
Mohammed  died  in  their  infancy.  But  we  hardly  need  to 
apologise  for  the  infirmities  of  a  great  man  (and  a  great 
roan  Mohammed  certain  I  v  was),  who  in  every  respect  is 
described  as  a  perfect  model  of  Arabian  virtue,  brave  and 
liberal,  eloquent  and  vigorous,  noble  and  simple  in  all  his 
dealings,  and  of  irreproachable  morals.  That  fraud,  cruelty, 
and  injustice  were  often  subservient  to  the  first  propagation 
of  Islam,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  a  religious  enthusiast  is 
compelled  fo  act  according  to  the  overpowering  suggestions 
of  his  imagination,  which  he  easily  persuades  himself 
to  be  the  inspirations  of  Heaven,  and  according  to  his  own 
conviction  of  the  importance  and  justice  of  his  mission. 
As  to  this,  the  prophet  repeatedly  and  in  the  strongest 
terms  expresses  his  purpose  of  uniting  and  reconciling  the 
hostile  tnbes  of  his  country  by  destroying  their  gross  idol- 
atry, and  by  bestowing  on  them  the  most  salutary  and  pre- 
cious gift  of  a  purer  creed,  in  whose  truth  and  divine  origin 
he  himself  firmly  believed.  And  indeed  it  will  readily  be 
admitted  that  the  religion  of  the  Kor&n.  by  which  prayers 
and  alms  were  substituted  for  the  blood  of  human  victims, 
and  which,  instead  ot  hostility  and  perpetual  feuds,  breathed 
a  spirit  of  benevolence  and  social  virtues,  has  been  a  real 
blessing  to  the  Eastern  world,  and  has  had  a  most  import- 
ant intiuence  on  its  civilization.  It  is  not  merely  to  the 
conquering  sword  and  to  the  intrepid  courage  of  the  re- 
former and  his  successors,  but  also  to  the  intrinsic  merits 
and  attractive  features  of  a  system,  rich  with  all  the  luxu- 
riance of  Eastern  poetry,  and  most  congenial  to  an  ignorant 
and  sensual  generation,  that  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Ara- 
bian conquests  must  be  attributed,  altnough  favoured  and 
promoted  by  the  discord,  internal  revolutions,  and  weakness 
of  the  neighbouring  governments. 

(Arabia,  p.  216;  and  for  the  further  development  of 
Islam,  see  Adr.  Roland,  De  ReUgione  Mo/iammedica, 
Utrecht.  1717.) 

MOHAMUDGARA.    [Sanscrit  Literaturb.] 

MOHAWK.  River.    [New  York.] 

MOHAWKS.    [lROQuois.1 

MOHILEW,  or  MOGILEW,  a  government  of  European 
Russia  (in  the  division  called  West  Russia),  lies  between 
63**  5'  and  55**  lO'  N.  kt.  and  28**  50'  and  32**  40'  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vitepsk,  on  the  northeast  by 
Smolensk,  on  the  south-east  and  south  by  Tscherni^ow, 
and  on  the  west  b^  Minsk.  The  area  is  19,300  square  miles, 
and  it  is  divided  into  twelve  circles.  It  is  part  of  the  flat 
tract  of  Russia,  and  contains  no  mountains,  but  only  hills 
and  the  high  banks  of  the  rivers.  It  has  fewer  lakes, 
marshes,  and  low  fens  than  some  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces, for  instance,  Vitepsk ;  the  toil  is  not  so  sandy,  and 
on  the  whole  more  productive.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Dnieper,  which  comes  from  Smolensk  and  flows  first 
west  and  then  due  south.  It  receives  on  the  left  the 
Swinaja.  the  Bolotiinka,  und  the  S^d^ha.  which  last  comes 
from  Smolensk  and  receives  several  small  rivers :  on  the 
right  the  Dnieper  is  joined  by  the  Drue2  and  the  Bere- 
sina,  ot  which  latter  onlv  the  mouth  is  in  this  province. 
Most  of  the  lakes  are  in  the  north-  west  part ;  there  are  the 
Dolgoe,  the  largest  of  all,  and  the  Sennoje ;  the  others 
resemble  large  ponds. 

The  climate  is  drier  and  milder  than  in  Vitepsk;  and 
apples  and  pears,  which  there  thrive  only  in  sheltered  spots, 
succeed  here  without  any  particular  care. 

The  chief  occupuUons  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture 


and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The  soil  is  equally  UrvnrMm 
to  both,  and  if  the  higlier  lands  produce  the  finest  eum,  tW 
low  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  baT«  HLm  Moat 
nutritious  pastures ;  but  both  these  branches  of  mnX  eii^i 
my  are  in  a  very  backward  state.  Bad  bar^esta  toarti—i 
occur,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  carelet.^  cultivmliuci,  ur  •! 
unfavourable  seasons,  but  t  general  failure  of  Um  cropi  m 
rare.  Rye  is  the  principal  bread  com ;  wheat  u  grovn  ealr 
on  the  estates  of  the  nobilit;^.  Barley  and  o«U  ax«  nmm 
everywhere,  and  buckwheat  in  the  most  sandy  soila*  mhtn 
no  other  kind  of  gram  will  grow ;  it  is  used  in  tUe  fiicm  U 
groats,  mixed  with  flour,  ana  the  poultry,  especially  lorkOT^ 
are  fed  with  it.  Hempand  flax  are  staple  article*  ao4  culti- 
vated for  exportation.  Peas  and  beans  are  cultivated  aloMtst 
exclusively  on  the  lands  of  the  nobles.  Almost  all  thm  Uad* 
owners  have  kitchen-gardens  and  orchards ;  in  tb*  Uu«r  s^ 
kinds  of  fruit  are  cultivated,  chiefly  however  ftpptas  mA 
cherries.  Hops  and  poppies  are  grown  in  the  gmraena.  The 
fescue  grass  {festuca  fuaUm$,  Linn.),  here  called  mantM»  » 
found  in  the  fields  and  in  some  parU  gathered.*  In  the  furaOi 
and  low  grounds  there  are  prodigious  quantitiM  of  bilber- 
ries. The  forests  are  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  Xhm  proi  lace ; 
in  particular  the  banks  of  the  Sodscba  and  the  Drues.  mod  the 
whole  circle  of  Tscherikow,  are  covered  with  the  floest  fliK 
which  are  partly  felled  Tor  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  aikd  lk«i«ri 
down  the  Dnieper.  The  crown  forests  are  hovevet  uC  uv- 
considerable  extent  The  pastures  are  very  good,  mad  migbt 
maintain  a  much  larger  number  of  cattle  than  they  vom  ik 
The  horses  are  small ;  and  the  black  cattle  are  not  atronc. 
but  soon  grow  fat  on  good  pasture.  The  wool  of  the  sbeap  u 
coarse,  but  great  pains  have  been  taken  of  late  yeat»  to  im- 
prove it  by  the  importation  of  a  foreign  breed.  Deer  sad 
other  large  game  are  rather  scarce :  narea  and  feathered 
game  of  all  kinds  abound.  Tlie  fisheries  are  productnt; 
the  Dnieper  and  Sodscha  yield  annually  above  40,000  pimU 
(a  pood  is  36  lbs.)  of  sturgeon  and  shad,  the  wbJb  U 
which  is  consumed  in  the  province.  The  chief  mineral  is 
bog-iron,  which  might  be  a  source  of  great  proflt,  but  m  net 
turned  to  much  account  The  manufactories  are  inconsAr 
able,  and  a  few  years  ago  were  confined  to  wmt  tannenaa, 
glass  and  iron  works,  and  paper-mills.  Of  late  yean,  that  as. 
since  1820,  great  improvement  has  been  made.  The  tnd« 
consists  in  the  exportation  of  corn,  flour,  flax,  hemp,  liosecd, 
timber,  cattle,  honey,  wax,  wool,  tallow,  hidcsi»  and  u;mm 
manufactures.  The  principal  trading  towns  are  Holuke 
and  Mstislawl.  The  inhabitants,  now  probably  ai^Minlir^ 
to  nearly  a  million,  are  for  the  most  part  Ruaanaks  or  Little 
Russians,  who  speak  a  dialect  which  is  a  mixtiueof  Puiuj 
and  Russian;  Great  Russians;  some  Poles,  to  wbx^ 
nation  most  of  the  nobles  belong,  and  Jewi»  who  ate  |*«tt> 
namcrous.  The  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  inhahtfat.tt 
is  that  of  the  Russian  (or  not-tmited)  Greek  church.  Setae 
are  of  the  United  Greek  chim^h;  but  Biomsen  says  (in  leli» 
that  most  of  them  had  returned  U>  the  not-united  Gtcci 
church.  The  Greek  churches  have  an  archbtabop»  to  «i 
diocese  Vitepsk  also  belongs,  and  who  resides  at  Ui 
lew ;  the  Roman  Catholics  are  also  numerooi^  and  haw 
an  archbishop  resident  at  Mohilew.  There  are  a  few  Lu- 
therans ;  the  Jews  are  very  numerous ;  they  have  i , 
and  schools  in  almost  all  the  towns,  and  have  got'inta  i 
hands  almost  all  the  retail  business,  the  sale  of  bfandy,  eai 
some  of  tne  trades  or  professions.    Gipsies  are  numeruue^ 

Mohilew,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  coosidermbU 
town,  situated  in  bZ""  50'N.  latand  30*  26' K.  loog..  ta  a 
pleasant  well-cultivated  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dnieper.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  ci\il  and  nuUtaty 
governors,  and  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Ckthobc  arch- 
bishops. The  latter  is  the  superior  of  all  the  Roman  C&tlw- 
lies  in  Russia  and  Poland.  The  city  is  surrounded  Viih  a 
decayed  rampart,  and  is  divided  into  four  quarters.  Ma=» 
of  the  streets  are  broad  and  paved,  and  in  the  centre  of  ih« 
city  there  is  a  large  square,  or  rather  octagon,  surreiitriK^ 
with  stone  buildings.  The  public  edifices  ore,  an  oU  ca^tJdr 
on  a  hill  which  commands  the  town ;  sixteen  Greek  churchev 
of  which  that  of  St  Joseph  is  very  magnificent;  the  t«« 
archbishops*  palaces ;  two  Greek  and  two  Roman  Cst^oLc 
convents ;  two  synagogues ;  a  Lutheran  chapel ;  and  a  stoc^ 

*  TbU  rpeciet  of  gn«  srowi  ia  manhfv.  illicttr*.  on  Um  Km^a  a^  «t«N^ 
•ad  in  low  damp  mMdow«,  and  fo  fMn^ral  ffroxn  M(lw^  la  yMao^  m 
it  U  mmx  nodrr  water.  Tb«  trad  U  tfxUwmvTy  aiatiikM*,  sad  to  ub^  ^ 
Uk>  name  of  manna  froala  In  Poland  It  U  cwn  M^tori-d  i»  09.  •*!  ^  mm . 
£r«iNirrd.  (b«t  it  h  exported  to  Sweden.  Pnuuta.  I>m»axa.  Narva-*,  a% 
KIm  waierlbwl  and  tnmt  •!«  rarjr  fcod  of  lh«  aaed  TW  giwi  h  «u«d  m^m^ 
meat  tut  aU  kiodt  of  oatUe,  aapeciaUy  bUdl  cattie  abd  ah•<^ 
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baxaar»  two  stories  high.  There  are  a  seminary  for  Greek 
priest«»,  a  gymnasium,  seven  schools,  six  poorhouses,  and 
an  infirmary.  The  tanneries  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  there  are  some  manufactories  of  iron  articles. 
The  adjacent  country  being  very  fertile,  the  inhabitants 
have  extensive  gardens,  which  are  a  source  of  great  profit. 
They  have  very  considerable  trade,  which  was  formerly 
chiefly  directed  to  Riga,  Konigsberg,  Memel,  and  Danzig,  but 
of  late  years  has  turned  to  Odessa.  The  population  has  much 
increased  of  late  years:  Stein  states  it  at  12,500,  Hassel  at 
16,000,  and  Cannabich  at  21,800. 

ITie  other  principal  towns  are,  Mstislawl,  5000  inhabit- 
ants; Dubrowna,  4000  inhabitants;  Skiow, a  fortified  place, 
'2500  inhabitants ;  Orcha,  4000  inhabitants ;  and  Homcl,  in 
the  lordship  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  Count  Roman- 
tow,  in  which  there  are  90  villages  and  "20,000  inhabitants. 
There  is  in  the  town  a  Lancasterian  school  for  400  peasant 
children,  200  of  whom  are  boarded  and  instructed  in  handi- 
crafts, agriculture,  and  gardening. 

(Schubert,  Das  Russische  Reichy  1835 ;  Stein,  Geog,  Leon- 
con;  Horschelmann,  Geog,  1833;  Hassel, Cannabich,  1836.) 

MOHILLA.    [Comoro  Islands.] 

MOHSITE.  crvstallized  tiianiate  of  iron.  The  primary 
fbrm  is  a  rhomboid.  The  crystals  occur  attached  and  macled. 
Cleavage  not  observable.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness 
hufTicient  to  scratch  glass  readily.  Brittle.  Colour  blacV ; 
streak  the  same.  Lustre  metallic.  Opaque.  Does  not 
obey  the  magnet.    Found  in  Dauphiny. 

MOIDORE.    [MoneyJ 

MOISSAC,  a  town  in  the  south  of  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne,  in 
44'  7'  N.  lat.  and  I**  5'  E.  long.,  426  miles  ft-om  Paris  by  the 
nmd  through  Orl^ns,  Cbdteauroux,  Limoges,  Cahors,  and 
Montauban. 

This  town  is  first  noticed  in  the  fifth  century,  when  it 
was  taken  from  the  Romans  by  the  Goths,  from  whom  it 
was  shortly  after  taken  by  the  Franks.  It  was  plundered 
by  the  Northmen,  and  subsequently  came  into  possession 
of  the  Albigenses,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Simon  de 
Monifort.  The  wars  of  the  English  and  the  religious  con- 
tests of  the  sixteenth  century  completed  its  ruin.  The 
remains  of  the  antient  walls  show  how  far  its  former  extent 
exceeded  its  present  size. 

The  town  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tarn  (which  is 
navigable),  about  three  or  four  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Garonne.  The  houses  are  tolerably  well  built,  and 
among^  the  most  striking  objects  are  the  public  fountain  and 
the  bridge  over  the  Tarn.  The  country  round  the  town  is 
ver)-  delightful,  and  produces  abundance  of  corn  and  wine 
and  of  delicious  fruits.  The  ponulation  in  1831  was  5950 
ft>r  the  town,  or  10,165  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it 
was  10»G18  for  the  commune.  There  are  many  mills  for 
grinding  Hour  for  exportation  to  the  colonies,  and  consider- 
able trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  oil,  saffron,  wine,  and  wool. 
There  are  eieht  fairs  in  the  year. 

The  arrondissement  has  an  area  of  340  square  miles,  and 
comprehends  4b  communes.  It  is  subdivided  into  six  can- 
tons or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
populatibn  in  1831  was  62,489 ;  in  1836  it  was  62,735. 

MOlVRB,  DB.    [De  Moivre.] 

MOLA.  There  are  two  aribts  of  this  name,  who  were 
contemporarjesi  and  both  studied  for  a  time  under  Albano. 
Of  these  thp  more  celebrated  one,  Pibufrancbsco,  was  bora 
at  Coldre,'in  the  Milanese  territory,  in  1621,  and  after  re- 
ceiving bis  fHst  instructions  in  art  from  his  father,  who 
was  both  a  painter  and'  ai'chiteet,  he  studied  successively 
under  Giuseppino,  Albano,  and  Guercino.  He  attained  to 
great  excellence  both  in  design  and  colouring,  and  though 
his  chief  merit  lay  in  landscape,  to  which  he  chiefly  applied 
himself,  he  also  painted  history  occasionally,  and  with  much 
ability.  His  talents  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of 
princes  and  nobles,  and  among  others  of  Christina  of  Swe- 
Sen.  His  reputation  at  length  caused  him  to  be  invited  to 
Fiance,  and  he  was  making  preparations  for  proceeding 
thither  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  Rome 
.  in  1666.  According  to  other  notices  of  hira,  the  dates  both 
of  his  birth  and  death  vary  from  those  above  given,  those 
assigned  being  respectively  1609  and  16G5;  besides  which, 
b^is  seated  to  have  been  born  at  Lugano. 

GiANBATTisTA  MoLA,  who  was  not  at  all  related  to  the 

E receding,  but  is  said  to  have  been  of  French  extraction,  was 
om  in  1620.     He  studied  first  at  Paris  under  Vouet,  and 
oilcrwards  under  Albano,  at  Bologna.    Like  his  namesake 


Pierfrancesco,  Gianbattista  was  an  excellent  landscape- 
painter,  and  well  skilled  also  in  perspective,  though  in 
other  respects  his  inferior.     He  died  in  1661. 

MOLASSES,  the  uncrystallized  syrup  produced  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  ana  which  is  suffered  to  drain  from 
the  casks  into  a  cistern,  in  what  is  called  the  curing-house, 
before  the  sugar  is  sent  away  from  the  plantation.  To 
facilitate  the  draining,  the  casks  are  ranged  upright  on  a 
framework  of  open  joists  over  the  cistern  ;  several  holes  of 
about  an  inch  diameter  are  bored  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
casks ;  and  btjfore  the  newlv  made  sugar  is  put  into  the 
hogsheads,  or,  as  it  is  called,  potted,  an  equal  number  of 
plantain-stalks,  or  sugar-canes  from  which  the  juice  has 
been  expressed,  are  placed  in  each  cask,  so  that  the  ends 
protrude  through  the  holes.  These  stalks  or  canes  must  be 
of  an  equal  length  with  the  cask,  and  they  thus  form  so 
many  channels  or  conduits  for  the  passing  away  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  molasses;  some  wiH  always  remain  in 
the  hogsheads,  and,  draining  away  by  slow  degrees,  will  in 
a  great  measure  be  lost  during  the  voyage ;  but  even  after 
the  arrival  of  the  sugar  in  Europe  a  proportion  of  molasses, 
which  is  less  or  more  according  to  the  good  or  bad  quality 
of  the  sugar,  remains  in  the  mass. 

Nearly  all  the  molasses  made  in  the  English  sugar  colo- 
nies was  formerly  converted  into  rum  by  fermentation  and 
distillation  on  the  estates ;  but  the  price  of  that  spirit  hav- 
ing declined,  and  improvements  having  been  maae  in  the 
processes  of  refining  sugar  in  Europe,  whereby  a  large  pro- 

fiortion  of  West  India  molasses  has  been  rendered  crystal- 
izable,  a  considerable  and  continually  increasing  quantity 
of  molasses  is  shipped  for  that  purpose.  The  syrups,  which 
ultimately  remain  in  a  liquid  form  after  passing  through  the 
processes  of  a  refining-huuse,  whether  the  same  are  the 
produce  of  Muscovado  sugar  or  of  molasses,  are  sometimes 
called  molasses,  but  are  more  generally  known  as  treacle. 

The  quantity  of  West  India  molasses  imported  and  taken 
for  consumption,  in  each  year  from  1820  to  1838,  has  been 
as  follows : — 


Yean.  .  Imported.  Cooinmed. 

Cwt.  4>wrt 

1830         39.991  6.3U 

•1821         58.1^  57.141 

1822  7C.298  78.;«7 

1823  189.968  16U43 

1824  S3).088  239,540 
IS-JS  356.592  332.454 
J89«   8905)4  27^.749 

1827  392.444  4U.666 

1828  610  708  381.761 

1829  894.43^  386. 14i 


Yean.  Imported.  Coxunioed. 

Cwt.  CwL 

1830  950.648  337JS88 

1^31  33i.876  3^8.6:1:6 

1832  563.685  666.689 

1833  717.934  643  896 

1834  678.382  607.900 
■  1836  5iJ6  321  62^,479 

1836  528.306  657.08i 

1837  682.283  692^75 

1838  649,820  527.0ij9 


The  consumption  duty  charged  on  molasses  is  nine  8hII« 
lings  per  cwt.,  or  three>eighths  of  the  rate  charged  on  crys- 
talline sugar. 

MOLD.    [Flintshirb.] 

MOLDA'VIA,  a  province  of  northern  Turkey,  situated 
between  45°  25'  and  48**  13'  N.  lat,  and  26**  10'  and  28* 
30'  £.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Russian 
province  of  Bessarabia,  which  constituted  a  part  of  the 
principality  previously  to  the  peace  of  1812,  and  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Pruth ;  on  the  south  by 
the  Danube  and  ItVallachia,  on  the  west  by  Transylvania, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Buckowine  and  a  part  of  Qallicia 
or  Austrian  Polana.  Its  greatest  length  from  south  to 
north  is  about  200  miles,  its  breadth  about  120,  and  its  area 
about  17,000  square  miles.  The  Danube,  which  touches 
only  a  small  part  of  Moldavia,  receives  within  the  limits  of 
the  principality  the  rivers  Sireih  and  Pruth.  Branches  of 
the  Carpathians  extend  alon^  the  western  frontier  of  Mol- 
davia, and  separate  the  principality  from  Transylvania. 
These  mountains  send  out  oflsets  into  the  interior  of  Mol 
davia,  which  decline  in  height  as  they  advance  to  the  banks 
of  the  Sireth  and  Pruth,  where  they  terminate  in  hills 
covered  with  vineyards.  Moldavia  is  divided  into  Upper 
Moldavia,  orTzara  de  Suss,  which  is  subdivided  into  four 
districts,  and  Lower  Moldavia,  or  Tzara  de  Shoss,  which  is 
subdivided  into  nine  districts.  Tlie  climate  of  Moldavia  is 
much  colder  in  winter  than  might  be  expected  in  a  latitude 
corresponding  with  the  north  of  Italy :  the  rivers  are  gene- 
rally frozen,  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow  for  a  con- 
siderable lime.  The  summers  are  exceedingly  hot.  The 
country  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  but  they  are  not  very 
violent :  the  most  remarkable  was  that  which  occurred  oa 
the  night  of  the  3rd  of  February,  1821.  The  country  pos- 
sesses much  mineral  wealth,  of  which  however  little  advan- 
tage has  been  taken,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state 
in  which  the  country  has  been  for  several  centuries.  Ther« 
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U  an  abundance  of  rock-salt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains;  there  are  also  some  mineral  sources;  and 
asphaltum  of  two  kinds,  red  and  black,  is  found  in  several 
parts ;  a  great  quantity  of  saltpetre  is  also  produced,  chiefly 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  principality.  The  sand  of  the 
river  Bistritza  contains  gold,  but  not  m  a  large  quantity. 
The  soil  is  generally  exceedingly  fertile,  and,  notwilhstana- 
ing  a  very  inferior  state  of  agriculture,  produces  every  kind 
of  grain  and  vegetable  in  the  greatest  abundance.  A  great 
number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  fed  on  the  rich 
meadows  which  Moldavia  contains,  and  the  vast  forests 
produce  every  kind  of  timber. 

Jassy,  or  YaMsy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  situated  on 
the  Bachlei,  a  small  muddy  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Pruth.  It  is  in  47'*  9'  N.  lat.  and  27^  25'  E.  long.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  voyvode,  and  of  the  principal  autho- 
rities of  the  provinces,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop. The  palace  of  the  voyvode  is  on  an  eminence 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
old  slight  wall,  which  is  a  sufficient  defence  against  bands 
of  robbers,  but  would  be  small  protection  from  an  enemy; 
this  is  however  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the  former  strong 
fortifications  of  the  town,  which  were  destroyed  in  1 788.  It 
has  been  frequently  taken  by  the  Russians,  but  has  always 
been  restored  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Yassi  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground,  most  of  the  houses 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  courts  and  gardens  and 
plantations  of  trees.  In  1 723  it  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  in  1 772  it  was  desolated  by  the  plague ;  in 
1822  it  was  burnt  by  the  Janissaries,  when  4700  houses 
were  destroyed;  and  in  1827  two  terrible  conflagrations 
reduced  almost  the  whole  town  to  a  ruin.  It  now  presents 
a  melancholy  aspect ;  instead  of  well-built  houses,  it  consists 
chiefly  of  wooden  buildings  one  story  high,  with  wide  spaces 
vacant  or  filled  with  ruins.  The  principal  street,  which  is 
very  broad,  is  furnished  with  poor-looking  shops  on  each 
side ;  the  other  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked ;  most  of 
them  are  laid  with  rough  planks  of  oak ;  in  the  rainy  season 
they  are  covered  with  wet  mud,  and  in  summer  with  a 
thick  layer  of  black  dust,  which  the  slightest  wind  raises 
in  clouds.  The  present  population  of  Yassy  is  probably  not 
more  than  from  15,000  to  20,000.  Before  the  great  fires  in 
1827  its  population  was  40,000,  and  it  had  43  churches  and 
chapels,  26  convents,  one  Catholic  and  one  Lutheran 
church,  a  hospital,  a  bazaar,  three  public  baths,  and  a  Wal- 
lachian  printing-otflce,  the  only  one  in  the  province.  There 
are  not  many  manufactures,  but  a  considerable  commerce  is 
carried  on,  especially  during  the  fairs  which  are  held  there. 
Galucz,  or  Godatz,  in  45^  23'  N.  lat.  and  28**  5'  E.  long., 
is  situated  on  the  Danube,  about  three  miles  east  of  the 
junction  of  the  Sireth  and  ten  miles  west  of  the  junction 
of  the  Pruth  with  that  river,  and  about  eight  miles  north 
from  Brailoff;  which  is  the  chief  port  of  Wallachia. 
Galatz  is  tho  only  port  of  Moldavia,  so  that  it  is  the 
place  of  export  and  import  for  the  whole  province,  and  is 
the  chief  medium  of  the  commerce  carried  on  between 
Germany  and  Constantinople.  By  a  law  of  1834  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  free  port  has  been  granted  to  Galatz ;  and  a  steam 
communication  having  recently  been  established  between 
Vienna  and  Constantinople,  it  is  likely  to  become  a  general 
mart  for  Austrian  merchandise,  which  will  be  shipped 
thence  to  tho  Levant  and  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  Galatz 
IS  for  the  most  part  better  built  than  the  other  towns  of 
Moldavia,  having  numerous  houses  of  stone,  several  Greek 
churches,  a  convent,  an  hospital,  and  a  large  bazaar  always 
well  filled  with  merchandise,  together  with  a  great  number 
of  warehouses  for  grain  and  other  produce;  the  streets  how- 
ever are  narrow  and  dirty.  Vessels  of  300  tons  burthen 
can  come  close  up  to  the  town.  In  1833,  193  vessels  arrived 
at  Galatz,  of  which  87  were  Russian  and  31  Ionian;  the 
rest  were  Austrian,  French,  Sanlinian,  Tuscan,  Neapolitan, 
and  Servian.    The  ponulation  is  about  12,000. 

Fokzany  lies  on  botn  ttides  of  the  Milkov,  a  small  stream 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
in  45'  41'  N.  lat  and  27^  lO'  E.  long.  It  was  formerly  a 
large  commercial  town,  but  was  almost  destroyed  in  1789, 
during  the  war  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks.  It 
was  partly  rebuilt  aAerwards,  but  was  set  on  fire  in  1822. 
It  has  still  a  tolerable  trade  in  hardware.  It  contaitis 
several  Greek  churches  and  a  convent.  The  population  is 
about  2000.  It  is  about  45  miles  west  from  Galatz. 
The  population  of  Moldavia,  according  to  the  oenius  of 


1833,  amounted  to  450,000.     It  consists  chiefly  of  VUl** 
chians,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  gipsies. 

The  history  of  Moldavia  is  closely  connected  with  t^c  uf 
Wallachia,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  poUtwml 
boundary,  having  been  originally  the  same  country. 

Moldavia  has  been  subjected  to  great  devasUtions  by  tke 
several  hordes  which  invaded  the  Byzantine  em  pint,  nail  a 
great  number  of  its  inhabitants,  descended  from  UwRasEn 
settlers,  retired  to  the  west  of  the  Carpathian  "*^*""**t**t,  ui 
the  present  country  of  Hungary.  About  the  middle  of  iIm 
thirteenth  century  a  colony  of  the  same  inhabitanu  t«-oeru- 
pied  the  country,  under  a  chieftain  called  Boidan,  whciM* 
it  is  called  by  the  Turks  and  the  natives  Boydania ;  wWUt 
the  name  of  Moldavia  is  derived  from  a  nver  bcanag  a 
similar  appellation,  lliere  must  have  been  in  tbo  aliofo- 
mentioned  colony  an  admixture  of  Slavonian**  at  tbt 
name  of  the  chieftain  is  Slavonic,  and  signifle  ~ 
and  indeed  the  language  of  the  inbabitanta,  who  cmll  tfa 
selves  Romans, '  Rw>moon,*  consists  of  Latin  with  i  _ 

ture  of  Slavonic    Divine  service  is  perfonned  in  i1m  Sla- 
vonic toneue. 

From  that  time  the  rulen  of  Moldavia,  called  nnyioAs 
(a  Slavonic  term  which  signifies  military  leader),  weff«  olUn 
subject  to  the  kings  of  Hungary,  but  also  frequently  asaortcd 
theu*  independence,  until  Uiey  submitted  to  the  protodiuo 
of  the  Turks  in  1536,  under  the  vovvode  Roy^dan,  wbo 
acted  according  to  the  advice  of  his  fisther  Stept^  in  ordsr 
to  ensure  by  a  voluntary  submission  privileges  which  U  vooU 
have  been  impossible  to  obtain  if  the  country  hmi  fiwri 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Ottomans  by  conquest,  an  9%mt 
which  seemed  unavoidable.  The  sultan  granted  to  Molda- 
via the  same  privileges  that  he  had  given  to  WaUMhts, 
the  substance  of  which  was,  protection  to  the  principality, 
for  which  an  annual  tribute  was  paid.  The  voy^udea  vert 
to  be  elected  by  the  principal  clergy  and  the  boyars,  « 
nobles,  and  their  election  was  to  be  confirmed  by  the  sultaa. 
who  was  not  to  interfere  in  the  local  adminktratioo  of  Lbi 
principality,  neither  were  Turks  permitted  to  tetUe  ibem 
The  vojTvodes  bad  the  power  of  life  and  deaili  over  tWj^ 
own  subjects,  and  even  the  right  to  make  peaoe  and  vat, 
without  being  accountable  to  the  Sublime  Parle.  No  ue 
habitant  of  Moldavia  was  to  be  summoned  by  the  Tiirkah 

Sovemment  to  Constantinople  or  any  part  of  tho  Tnziu^ 
ominions  on  any  pretext  whatever. 
These  conditions  were  maintained  in  the  main  Boiau. 
Moldavia  was  however  exposed  to  several  wac«  whtcftwm 
carried  on  between  Turkey  and  Poland,  as  the  laucr  ro«.»- 
try  had  an  old  claim  on  the  principality,  which  was  CnaUy 
abandoned  by  the  peace  of  1621. 

In  1 71 1  the  Turks  abolished  the  privilege  of  ekcimg  tW 
voyvodes,  and  nominated  to  that  dignity  the  Greek  priwa 
of  the  Fanar.  [Fanariotes.]  The  princes  or  voyvodt* 
of  Moldavia,  called  also  hospodars,  governed  with  Thinijsl 
ance  of  a  council,  called  a  divan,  composed  of  twelve  iim»- 
hers  appointed  by  the  prince  every  year,  with  the  txctfum 
of  the  metropolitan,  whose  ecclesiastical  dignity  entitle* 
him  to  a  permanent  seat.  The  laws  wece  adminwlvtd 
according  to  a  code  framed  aAer  that  of  Justinian.  Then 
were  a  great  many  ofiicet,  several  of  which  were  coped 
from  those  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  nat^^p^i  ^mj  ^^ 
composed  of  about  6000  men. 

The  tribute  paid  to  the  Porte  was  not  so  oppmstvo  m 
the  monopoly  of  trade :  several  articles,  as  wheat,  timber,  aai 
cattle,  were  exported  to  Constantinople,  and  boucht  ttu^ 
the  inhabitants  at  a  fixed  price  which  amounted  lo  aboss 
one-fourth  of  the  current  market-price.  As  the  hosf  An 
were  obliged  to  give  considerable  presents  to  the  Tarl*k 
officers,  and  as  thev  also  sought  to  enrich  themseivta,  ti^ 
country  was  ground  down  bv  a  most  oppressive  **«*>^«- 

Russia  has  long  wished  to  possess  this  pHnetpaLs; 
With  this  view,  in  1710,  Peter  the  Great  made  a  tmm- 

Saign,  which  turned  out  unsuccessful,  and  he  only  iscaf  id 
estruction  by  the  prudence  of  his  wife  Cathenne,  w^ 
bribed  the  grand-vizier  in  order  to  obtain  a  imprMea 
of  arms.  Moldavia  was  occupied  by  the  Ruasiaos  in  17^  a. 
under  field-marshal  Munnich,  but  was  evacuated  by  the  fmet 
of  Belgrade.  By  the  tenth  article  of  tho  treaty  of  mm* 
concluded  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  at  Koocbok»k  Kay 
nardgoe,  in  1774,  Russia  stipuUted  for  several  adriatiyi 
to  M!oldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  to  henelf  for  pinnBOia 
to  intercede  with  the  Porte  in  favour  of  the  sb  ire  mcnniMd 
principalities.  The  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Yi 
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9,  1792,  confirms  all  the  privileges  of  the  two  pnncipalities, 
and  exempts  the  inhabitants  from  the  payment  of  tribute 
for  two  years.  By  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  1812,  the  eastern 
part  of  Moldavia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pruth, 
waa  ceded  to  Russia,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  two 
priQcipalities  were  confirmed,  and  a  release  from  tribute 
granted  for  two  years. 

The  events  of  the  Greek  revolution  had  a  fatal  influence  on 
Moldavia,  which  was  entered  by  Prince  Ipsilanti  at  the  head 
of  a  troop  of  the  Heterists,  or  Greek  patriots ;  he  was  defeated 
and  obliged  to  escape  to  the  Austrian  territory,  but  the  Tur- 
kish troops,  which  occupied  both  the  principalities,  committ^ 
great  excesses.  This  led  to  many  demands  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  which  were  temporarily  adjusted  by  the  treaty  of 
Akerman  in  1826.  At  the  peace  of  Adrianople,  which  fol- 
lowed the  war  of  1828  and  1829,  the  prospects  of  the  prin- 
cipalities were  much  improved  by  the  separate  article  to 
that  treaty,  concluded  on  the  2nd  September,  1829,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  '  that  the  hospodars  should,  instead 
of  seven  years,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  be  invested 
with  their  dignity  for  life,  except  in  cases  of  voluntary  abdi- 
cation or  expulsion  for  crimes.*  The  same  hospodars  are 
to  administer  the  internal  government  of  their  provinces, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  divan,  according  to  their  own 
pleasure,  but  without  any  infraction  of  the  rights  gua- 
ranteed to  the  two  countries  bv  treaties  or  hattisherifs 
(ordinances  of  the  sultan),  nor  shall  their  administration 
be  disturbed  by  any  command  tending  to  the  violation 
of  those  rights.  All  the  fortified  points  and  cities  occupied 
bj  the  Turks  on  the  left  bank'  of  the  Danube  were  to  be 
abandoned  by  them.  No  Turks  were  permitted  to  settle 
in  the  principalities,  and  those  who  possessed  real  property 
there  were  obliged  to  sell  it  in  the  cojurse  of  eighteen 
months.  The  prmcipalities  are  relieved  from  all  those  con- 
tributions of  corn,  provisions,  cattle,  and  timber,  which  they 
were  formerly  bound  to  furnish  for  the  supply  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  victualling  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Danube. 
In  no  case  are  labourers  to  be  demanded  for  any  forced  seiTice* 
In  order  to  indemnify  the  Turkish  treasury  for  the  losses 
which  may  be  sustained  by  the  renunciation  of  those  rights, 
the  principalities  are  bound,  independently  of  the  annual 
tribute  formerly  paid,  to  pay  yearly  a  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion, the  amount  to  be  hereafter  determined.  More- 
over upon  every  fresh  nomination  of  the  hospodar,  in 
^consequence  of  death,  resignation,  or  deposition,  the  princi- 
pality where  that  event  occurs  shall  be  bound  to  pay  to  the 
Sublime  Porte  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  tribute  of  the 
province.  With  the  exception  of  these  sums,, no  tribute  or 
present  of  any  kind  shall  under  any  pretext  whatever  be 
demanded  from  the  hospodars.  All  this  is  certainly  a  great 
improvement,  as  the  resources  of  the  country  were  entirely 
crippled  by  the  vexatious  and  arbitrary  mode  in  which  the 
products  of  every  kind  were  appropriated  by  the  Turks. 
This  article,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  constitution 
of  the  principalities,  was  proclaimed  and  put  into  execution 
in  1832.    (For  further  particulars  see  Wallacbia.) 

MOLE.    [Talpidjk.] 

MOLECULARITY.    [Theoriks  of  Molkcularity.] 

MOLIE^RE  was  the  name  assumed  by  Jean  Baptiste 
Poquelin,  who  was  bom  at  Paris,  on  the  15th  o  f  January, 
1622.  His  father  was  a  tapissier,  and  also  held  the  ofiice  of 
*  valet-de-chambretapissier*  to  Louis  XIII.  Youns  Poquelin 
yfna  intended  for  the  same  trade,  and  remained  in  his  father's 


tmnght  to  read  and  write.  He  had  a  grandfather  who  was 
Tery  fond  of  him,  and  often  took  him  to  the  theatre  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Bourgogne :  he  even  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
grandson  might  become  a  celebrated  actor,  and  his  words 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  youth,  that  he  gradually 
became  disgusted  with  his  trade.  As  he  returned  home 
from  the  play  one  dav  in  a  state  of  melancholy,  his  father 
ftsked  the  cause,  and  learne<l  that  he  desired  a  superior 
education.  His  grandfather  joined  in  his  entreaties,  and 
he  was  sent  to  the  Colldge  de  Clermont,  which  was  under 
the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of 
tbe  year  1641. 

^hen  bis  studies  both  in  literature  and  philosophy  were 
ended,  he  was  obliged  to  fill  his  fatlier's  ofl'ice  about  the 
King's  person,  and  be  attended  Louis  X11I.  in  the  expedi- 
tion from  which  resulted  the  taking  of  Peri.ignan  from  the 
Spaniards.  After  this  there  is  a  gap  in  his  biography,  and 
^fre  find  him  in  1645  performing  with  a  company  of  citizens 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  who  at  first  acted  for  plea- 
»ure»  but  afterwards  attempted  to  combine  profit  with 
P.  C,  No.  950. 


amusement  At  this  period  he  took  the  name  of  Molicrc, 
The  company  was  unsuccessful. 

Here  comes  another  gap  of  eight  years,  ond  we  find  hini 
in  1653  playing  at  Languedoc,  whither  he  had  been  invited, 
at  the  head  of  a  company,  by  the  Prince  de  Conti,  who  np- 
nreciated  his  histrionic  talents.  In  this  corapanv  was 
Madeleine  B^jart,  whose  daughter  subsequentlv  became 
the  wife  of  Molidre.  He  afterwards  went  with  his  com- 
pany to  Lyon,  where,  in  1653,  he  produced  his  first  play, 
*LEtourdi,'  with  such  success,  that  two  other  companies 
joined  him.  This  piece  is  amusing  from  the  variety  of  situ- 
ations, which  however  have  the  disadvantage  of  rescmblin  <• 
each  other  too  closely.  The  portrait  of  the  Etourdi  thows  iho 
beginning  of  Molilre's  tendency  to  sketch  character,  though 
character  is  here  subservient  to  incident.  In  1CJ4,  having 
returned  to  Languedoc,  he  produced  his  second  piece  ol* 

*  Le  Dcpit  Amoureux,'  which  was  likewise  successful.  The 
Prince  de  Conti  was  so  pleased  with  his  productions  as 
to  make  him  director  of  the  entertainments  which  he  gave 
in  the  province,  and  even  to  offer  to  him  the  place  of 
secretary.    Moliere  however  refused  this  offer. 

Afler  remaining  four  or  five  years  in  Languedoc,  the  com- 
pany quitted  that  province  for  Grenoble,  where  thcv  played 
during  the  carnival.  They  then  went  to  Rouen,  and  finally 
to  Paris,  where  Moliere  was  introduced  to  the  king,  l^oui's 
XIV.,  before  whom  his  company  played  the  tragedy  of  *  Nico- 
m^de/  in  1658,  at  a  theatre  erected  in  the  guard-hall  of  the 
old  Louvre.  Molidre  felt  that  in  tragedy  his  company  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  and  therefore, 
when  the  play  was  ended,  he  came  forward  and  observed, 
that  they  were  but  faint  copies  of  excellent  originals,  and 
hoped  that  the  king  would  allow  them  to  play  one  of  the 
little  comic  pieees  which  had  been  successful  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  king  granted  the  request,  and  the  piece, 
which  was  one  of  those  early  works  of  Molidre  which  have 
not  been  collected,  was  played  with  success.  The  king 
wished  the  company  to  remain  at  Paris,  gave  them  the 
title  of  •  Troupe  de  Monsieur,'  and  allowed  them  to  play, 
alternately  with  the  Italian  comedians,  at  the  theatre  called 
Le  Petit  Bourbon.  In  1660  they  removed  to  the  Palais 
Royal. 

In  1658  Moli^re's  early  pieces  of  'L'Etourdi'  and  'Le 
Ddpit  Amoureux,'  which  had  been  acted  with  such  success 
in  the  provinces,  were  played  with  great  applause  at  Paris, 
ond  in  1659  was  produced  his  celebrated  •  rr6cieuses  Ridi- 
cules,* which  was  so  successful,  that  the  prices  of  admission 
were  trebled  on  the  second  day  of  performance,  and  the 
piece  notwithstanding  had  a  four  months*  run.  With  this 
comedy  tbe  fame  of  Molidre  may  be  said  to  begin ;  tlie  mo- 
dern reader  may  find  in  it  only  an  ordinar}'  farce,  but  the 
Parisian  public  perceived  that  the  author  was  a  bold  and 
strong  portrayer  of  prevailing  characters  and  manners 
It  is  written  in  prose,  and  the  design  is  to  ridicule  those 
ladies,  called  Pricieuses,  who  indulged  in  an  afl'ected  wav 
of  talking  peculiar  to  the  time.    In  1660  Molidre  produced 

•  Le  Cocu  Imaginaire '  with  great  success,  though  it  was  not 
so  popular  as  its  predecessors.  It  is  ingeniously  con- 
structed, but  it  is  not  so  much  an  exhibition  of  character 
as  the  •  Pr6cieuses.*  'Don  Garcie  de  Navarre,'  brought 
out  by  Molidre  in  1661,  was  unsuccessful,  and  injured 
his  reputation.  It  is  called  an  heroic  comedy,  and  is  a 
weak,  heavy  production,  scarcely  readable.  His  fame 
was  again  raised  by'the  *  Ecole  des  Maris,'  which  was  pro- 


sbop  till  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  having  been  merely^ -duced  in  the  same  year  with  great  success.    The  characters 


of  the  two  principal  personages  in  this  piece  resemble  those 
of  the  brothers  in  the  *  Adelphi '  of  Terence.  An  excellent 
piece  followed  in  the  same  year,  called  *  l-ics  Fficheux,'  which 
perhaps  exhibits  Moh£re*s  peculiar  talent  more  than  any  of 
nis  plays.  That  talent  consisted  in  the  portraying  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  in  proportion  as  there  is  more  or  less  of  character 
to  draw,  does  Molidre  become  strong  or  weak.  The  object 
of  *  Les  Fftcheux '  was  to  exhibit  every  species  of  disagreeable 
person  in  one  short  drama,  and  though  the  plot  is  nothino:, 
the  different  characters  of  the  '  bores '  of  the  period,  such 
as  a  man  who  talks  of  nothing  but  hunting,  a  composer,  a 
card-player,  a  duellist,  &c.,  pass  in  quick  succession,  and 
present  a  most  happy  phantasmagoric  picture  of  the  times. 
In  1662  appeared  *  L'Ecole  des  Femmes,' which  had  no 
very  great  success  in  Paris,  although  the  principal  character, 
Agnes,  is  the  original  from  which  Wycherly  has  taken  his 
Mrs.  Pinchwife,  in  the 'Country  Wife,' subsequently  altered 
by  Gcrrtck  into  the '  Country  Girl?  Moliire  was  so  indig- 
nant at  the  slight  success  of  this  piece,  that  he  wrote 
another,  called  *  La  Critique  de  I'Ecole  des  Femmes,'  in 
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iRrhich  he  held  up  iU  opponents  to  puhlie  derision.  One  of 
the  characters,  a  ridiculous  marquis,  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Duo  dc  FeuiUade.  This  *  Critique,*  which  was 
played  in  1663,  was  very  successful.  A  little  piece  entitled 
*  L'lmproroptu  de  Versailles '  was  produced  the  same  year, 
which  consists  merely  of  a  satirical  conversation  among  the 
comedians.  It  is  preceded  by  a  *  Remerciement,*  or  poem 
of  thanks  to  the  king,  who  had,  in  the  year  of  its  produc- 
tion, granted  Moli^re  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres.  He 
was  greatly  esteemed  at  court,  where  he  held  the  office  which 
had  been  filled  by  his  father ;  and  the  king  is  said  on  one 
occasion  to  have  sat  with  him  at  the  same  table  to  shame 
some  of  his  officers  who  treated  him  with  haughty  coolness. 
Molidre*s  happiness  would  have  been  greater  had  he  not 
about  this  time  married  Armando  B^jart,  then  about  17, 
whose  livelv  and  coquettish  disposition  kept  him  in  all  the 
agonies  of  jealousy.  To  relieve  himself  fVom  domestic  dis- 
quietude, he  pursued  his  labours  with  additional  ardour,  and 
wrote  •  Le  Mariage  Forc^,'  and  •  La  Princesse  d'Elide.' 
which  were  produced  in  1664,  and  Le  F6stin  de  Pierre,* 
produced  in  1665.  Of  these  the  first  is  a  mere  farOe,  which 
exhibits  however  Moli^re*s  aptitude  to  sketch  character  in 
the  two  little  parts  of  the  peripatetic  and  sceptical  philoso- 
phers ;  the  second  is  one  of  those  heavy  mixtures  of  serious 
comedy  and  ballet  which,  however  efiective  they  might  have 
heen  with  splendid  decorations,  do  not  now  repay  a  reader 
the  trouble  of  perusing  them ;  and  the  third  is  an  ill-con- 
structed piece,  with  a  spark  of  humour  here  and  there, 
chietiy  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  numerous  versions 
of  the  story  of '  Don  Juan,*  which  is  the  subject  of  Moxart*i 
opera,  and  for  certain  censures  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
Sieur  de  Rochemont,  who  considered  it  impious.  In  1665 
the  king  engaged  MoliSre's  company  for  his  own  service, 
granting  them  a  pension  of  7000  livres,  and  they  took  the 
title  of  the  '  Troupe  du  Roi.*  A  httle  piece,  called  *  L*Amour 
M^decin,*  followed  up  the  attack  on  the  medical  profession, 
which  Moli6re  had  incidentally  commenced  in  the  '  F^tin 
de  Pierre.' 

His  excellent  comedy  'I^e  Misanthrope'  was  produced 
in  1666,  and  is  reckoned  among  his  cbef-d*ceu\Tes.  It 
abounds  in  character  and  correct  views  of  society.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  *  LeM6decin  malgr^  lui,*  a  humorous  attack 
on  the  physicians,  well  known  to  the  English  by  Fieldine*s 
version,  entitled  *  The  Mock  Doctor.*  With  respect  to  the 
date  of  the  celebrated  comedv  *  Le  Tartufl^,'  there  is  a  little 
difficulty.  In  collections  of  Moli(^re*s  works  it  is  placed  at 
some  distance  af^er  the*  Misanthrope,'  and  is  dated  1667; 
but  some  lines  in  the  *  Misanthrope  appear  to  allude  to  a 
book  which  the  bigots  of  the  day,  offended  by  the  'Tartuffe,' 
published  as  MoU^re's,  in  order  to  injure  his  reputation. 
The  discrepancy  has  been  accounted  for  by  stating  that  the 
first  three  acts  of '  Le  Tartuffe  *  were  played  in  1 66^  but  that 
the  entire  piece  was  not  acted  till  1677.  However  this  may 
be,  on  its  very  first  production  the  more  bigoted  part  of  the 
community  were  enraged;  and  such  earnest  applications 
were  made  to  the  king,  that  he  ordered  the  piece  to  be 
"Withdrawn.  The  representations  of  Moli^  induced  the 
kinff  to  revoke  this  order,  but  Molidre  did  not  consider  it 
prudent  to  perform  it  at  once.  About  the  same  period  he 
produced  three  insignificant  little  pieces, '  Melicerte  *  (a  mere 
fragment),  *  Pastorale  Comique,*  and '  Le  Sicilien ;'  and  in 
]  668  appeared  his  *  Amphitrvon,'  a  clever  version  of  the '  Am- 
phitryon* of  Plautus,  altered  by  the  addition  of  a  wife  to  Sosia, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  prophecv  of  the  birth  of  Hercules 
for  his  actual  birth.  The  admirable  comedy  of  '  L'Avare* 
was  brought  out  in  the  same  vear,*  but  played  at  first  with 
little  success,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  its  having  been  written 
in  prose,  which  the  audience  did  not  think  calculated  for 
pieces  of  five  acts.  It  is  one  of  Molidre's  very  best  pieces ; 
nothing  can  be  better  than  the  character  of  the  miser  (who 
is  supposed  to  be  imitated  from  the  Euclio  of  Plantus's '  Au- 
lularia'),and  wecannot  refVain  firom  admiration  at  the  bound- 
dlesa  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  author  in  placing  him  in 
every  possible  situation  adapted  to  draw  him  forth.  If  *  Les 
Ficheux  *  is  the  prototype  of  those  pieces  where  the  greatest 
variety  of  characters  is  introduced  in  succession,  *  L'Avare  *  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prototype  of  those  which  are  chiedy  oc- 
cupied in  the  exhibition  of  one  character  in  all  its  phases. 
The  pieoe  was  rendered  by  Fielding  as  'The Miser.*  Having 
produced  in  the  same  year  a  successful  piece,  *  George 


Dandin,*  which  is  a  drdl  little  IkrM.  Moliare  TMHnrai  •• 
a  second  representation  of '  Le  Tartnffe,'  to  tb«  mat  loAif 
nation  of  the  bigots.  The  theatre  was  cnywded  to  esnm, 
and  the  piece  was  just  about  to  begin,  when  a  mhteery 
order  arrived  firom  parties  who  held  aathonty  aarmf  tks 
absence  of  the  king,  who  was  in  Flanders.  The  aetan^  Ml 
having  the  king's  permission  in  writing,  returned  the  eace- 
tators  their  money,  and  extinguished  the  ligbtn  MeWr* 
instantly  despatched  two  of  his  acton  to  the  luiif,  la  aoltnt 
his  protection ;  and  on  their  return  with  an  or4er  ia  ifarir 
favour,  the  piece  was  plajnod  without  infemiptiaa.  Of  iW 
merit  of  this  celebrated  comedy,  so  wnell  Iloowb  ta  Iba 
English  public  by  the  imitation  called  '  The  Hypocnta.' 
there  is  no  doubt ;  but  whether  i^igtous  impealiita  is  «r  ■ 


not  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule  on  the  stage.  Is  a  aneMi 
leave  open  to  the  opinion  and  feelings  of  our  rtmimn,  * 
sieur  de  Porceaugnac,*  a  farce  representing  the  avk« 
of  a  pompous  country-gentleman  in  a  laree  metfopobs,  and 
containing  an  incidental  satire  againat  the  phyndans,  was 
represented  in  1669  with  rreat  succesa,  and  Iba  fiuaeos 
'  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,*  brought  out  in  tba  IbUawtag 
year,  was  eaually  fortunate.  This,  althmtgh  in  flva  acta,  ■ 
a  farce  of  the  most  extravagant  kind,  and  being,  aa  it  » 
called,  a  comddie-ballet,  the  author  has  aOvwad  it  at  Um 
close  to  run  almost  into  a  pantomime.  In  eonstrvdiDa  it  ■ 
exceedingly  loose,  and  this  is  the  case  wuh  all  MoMpe% 
pieces  that  go  by  the  name  of  '  comMie-ballet ;'  so  caaf  w 
It  to  avoid  difficult  unravellings  br  the  introdwetiaa  if 
dances.  Several  of  the  pieces  named  above  belong  to  this 
class,  although  they  have  not  been  so  specified.  In  spsli  if 
its  extravagance  the '  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme '  b  a  fcioaiila 
piece,  and  allusions  are  perhaps  more  frequently  made  ts  A 
than  to  any  other  play  of  Moli^re's.  The  pompooa  mo^ 
ranee  of  the  principal  character  and  the  pratensiow  ef  ka 
several  fiuhionable  masters  are  extremely  laughaUe;  Wl 
as  far  as  construction  goes,  it  is  a  mere  auceanioo  of  faool 
incidents. 

In  1672  Molidre  produced  his  '  Pemmes  Sarantos,*  o«e  «f 
his  boMt  comedies,  in  which  the  learned  ladiea  and  wilBngit  «f 
the  time  sre  admirably  satirised.  Its  succeaa  bowater  wm 
at  first  not  very  great,  the  subject  being  ralbar  Im  dry 
and  recondite  for  the  publk  at  large.  B^ore  tba  pradar- 
tion  of  this  piece  he  had  assisted  in  compoaing  a  '  tiaa*liF> 
ballet*  on  the  subject  of  Cupid  and  Payebe.  aod  had 
brought  out  two  inf^arior  pieces,  *  La  O 
basnus,*  and  '  Les  Fourberies  de  Seapin.* 

In  the  year  1672  Molidre  became  recoocilad  ta  Uiwifc. 
with  whom  he  had  long  been  at  variance,  and  at  tba  mmt  !■»• 
quitted  a  milk  diet,  to  which  he  had  restricted  hintir  oa 
account  of  a  complaint  in  the  chest,  for  animal  tooL  nti 
increased  his  complaint,  but  he  worked  hard  at  tba  oooipa- 
sition  of  '  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,'  which  was  prodaeed  ai 
1673,  and  is  one  of  his  most  entertaining  pieoea,  and  ha 
severest  attack  on  the  physicians.  On  the  tbhid  day  of  the 
represenution  of  this  comedy  Molito  Mi  the  pain  m  Us 
chest  much  increased,  and  his  wifie,  and  Baron  tba  actor, 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  ftwn  playing.  Their  sArta 
were  vain,  and  while  acting  the  part  of  *  Argan«*  a  eoara}- 
sion  soiled  bun,  which  he  endeavoured  to  ooneaal  by  a 
laugh.  As  soon  as  the  piece  was  over  be  entccvd  Baroa^s 
box,  who  remarked  that  he  appeared  woiae  tbaa  orinary. 
His  hands  were  cold,  and  Baitm  aooompainad  bin  hone. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  began  to  spit  blood,wbkb  at 
length  flowed  firom  his  mouth  in  such  abnsdanee  as  to  m^ 
focate  him.  The  date  of  his  death  is  the  ITtb  of  Pt»* 
bruary,  1673.  The  rites  of  sepulture  were  at  first  i 
Molidre,  but  the  king  prevailed  on  the  arcbbisbop  9i 
to  allow  them,  on  condition  that  the  oeremony  aboald 
be  celebrated  without  any  pomp.  He  was  aeroriiaf^ 
buried  by  two  priests,  who  accompanied  tbe  body  w«b- 
out  chanting,  in  the  cemetery  behind  tbe  ebapd  «f  St 
Joseph,  Rue  Montmartre.  All  his  friends  auendb4  <«cb 
bearing  a  flambeau ;  and  his  widow  exclaimed.  *  WbaS !  wiH 
they  remse  burial  to  a  man  who  deserves  an  altar  T  B«cb 
on  the  morning  of  his  interment  she  had  been  obliaa^  la 
appease  the  rage  of  a  bigoted  mob  which  had  aawiublad  at 
her  door  by  flinging  out  a  hundred  pistoles.  la  iba 
country  and  in  the  present  age  it  is  scarcely  poasibls  la 
read  the  treatment  of  Molito*s  remains  without  iiMlitiialwg 
especially  when  we  find  the  writers  of  his  lib  spralwc  m 
the  highest  terms  of  his  goodness  of  heart  and  iotegniy. 

Our  opinion  of  Molite  has  been  given  in  tbe  raosarba  ^m 
particular  pieces,  and  we  need  only  briefly  lapeat  ibst  h^ 
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ilMiigth  lies  In  the  delineatiou  of  oharaotor.  Hia  plots  are 
often  excessively  inartificial  and  improbable,  but  in  charao- 
ter  he  is  almost  unrivalled.  He  al^  enters  deeply  into  the 
humour  of  a  comic  situation,  though  here  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  measure  his  merits  by  a  right  standard,  as  many  of 
his  most  striking  situations  are  notoriously  borrowed  from 
the  Italian  comedies.  On  character  therefore  alone  rest 
hie  UBeeuivocal  pretensions  to  fame,  for  even  if  the  idea  be 
borrowed  from  other  writers,  still  the  minute  portraying 
of  an  individual  oharaoter,  with  all  its  propensities  and 
bearings,  requires  a  master  spirit,  and  if  the  design  be  bor- 
rowed, the  execution  must  still  be  original.  He  has  naturally 
often  run  into  the  failing,  too  common  with  those  who  make 
distinctive  character  their  principal  object,  of  degenerating 
into  caricature ;  but  still,  where  a  personage  is  made  the  sym- 
bol of  a  single  passion  or  whim,  the  omission  of  the  qualifying 
tints  of  real  life  necessarily  throws  out  the  single  character- 
istic so  prominently,  that  caricature  almost  necessarily 
arises.  The  personages  of  Theophrastus  and  La  Bruyere 
become  caricatures,  from  their  representing  certain  qualities 
taken  abstractedly,  instead  of  a  mixture  such  as  is  observ- 
able in  real  life. 

Besides  his  dramatic  works,  Molidre  translated  nearly  the 
whole  of  Lucretius,  but  all  his  translation  has  been  lost, 
except  a  few  lines,  which  are  introduced  in  the '  Misanthrope.* 
His  works  have  been  so  frequently  published,  and  can  be  so 
easily  procured  in  every  shape  and  size,  that  it  is  almost 
useless  to  point  out  any  particular  edition.  A  very  good 
one  was  however  publisned  at  Paris  in  1838,  in  which 
the  actors*  names  are  printed  after  the  dramatis  per- 
sons, and  which  thus  shows  that  MoliSre  always  played 
himself  the  principal  comic  parts,  and  also  fbrms  s^  very 
agroeable  illustration  to  the  dramatic  history  of  the  times. 
In  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  more  splendid  edition  re- 
cently published  with  wood-cuts  by  Johannot. 

MOLINA,  IX)UIS,  bom  atCuen9a  in  Castile,  entererl 
the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1553.  He  studied  at  Ooimbra,  be- 
came a  learned  divine,  and  taught  theolo^  for  twenty 
years  in  the  college  of  Bvora.  He  died  at  Afadrid  in  the 
year  1600.  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Thomas  Aqui- 
nai^  and  a  treatise  *  De  Justitia  et  Jure  ;*  but  the  work  which 
has  rendored  his  name  famous  as  the  head  of  a  school  of 
theology  is  his  book  *  De  Concordia  Gratiie  et  liberi  Arbi- 
trii,'  printed  at  Lisbon  in  1568,  with  an  appendix  to  it,  pub- 
lished after.  In  this  work  Molina  undertook  the  task  of 
reconciling  the  iVeewill  of  man  with  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  and  predestination.  He  observed  that  tho  early  fathers 
who  had  preceded  the  heresy  of  Pelagius  had  defined  pre- 
destination as  being  the  foreknowledge  of  God  from  all 
eternity  of  the  use  which  each  individual  would  make  of 
his  freewill;  but  St,  Augustine,  who  had  to  oppose  the 
Pelagians,  who  granted  too  much  to  freewill,  spoke  of  pre- 
destination in  a  more  absolute  and  restricted  sense.  Molina 
says,  that  man  requires  grace  in  order  to  do  good,  but  that 
God  never  fails  to  grant  this  grace  to  those  who  ask  it  with 
fervour.  He  also  asserts  that  man  has  it  in  his  power  to 
answer,  or  not,  to  the  calling  of  grace. 

The  opinions  of  Molina,  which  were  adopted,  enlarged,  and 
commented  upon  by  the  Jesuits^  and  strongly  opposed  by 
the  Dominicans,  gave  rise  to  the  lonff  disputes  concerning 
grace  and  fireewilL  The  partisans  of  MoUna  were  called 
Molinists,  and  iheii  antagonists  Tbomists,  from  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  fevourite  divine  of  the  Dominican  order.  Al- 
ready in  Molina's  lifetime  his  opinions  were  stigmatised  as 
savouring  of  Pelagianism.  Ai\er  numerous  cUsputations, 
Pope  Paul  v.,  in  1609,  fbrbade  both  Jesuits  and  Dominicans 
from  reviving  the  controversy.  But  soon  after  Jansenius, 
bishop  of  Ypres,  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  discussed  the 
question  concerning  grace  after  the  manner  of  St  Augus- 
tine^ His  book  was  denounced  by  the  Jesuits,  and  thus 
the  dispute  began  afiresh  between  the  Molinists  and  the 
Jaosenists.  [Jansbnists.]  Pascal,  in  his  second  *  Lettro 
Provineiale,'  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  controversy 
in  his  time.  He  says  that '  the  Jesuits  pretend  tliat  there 
is  a  saflioient  grace  imparted  unto  all  men,  and  subordinate 
to  their  freewill,  which  can  render  it  active  or  inactive, 
while  the  Jansenists  maintain  that  the  only  sufficient  grace 
is  that  which  is  efficacious,  that  is  to  say,  which  determines 
the  will  to  act  effectively.  The  Jesuits  support  the  *  suffi- 
cient grace,*  the  Jansentsts  the  '  efficacious  grace.* 

MoUna  must  not  be  confounded  with  MoUnoa  {Michael), 
a  Spanish  clergyman  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was 
tbe  founder  of  the  theory  of  piety  and  devotion  called  Quiet- 


ism, of  which  F6ndlon  and  Madame  Ouyon  were  disto* 
guished  supporters.    [FBirvLON.l 
MOLINISTS.    [Molina.]  i 

MOLLEBART.    [Baiuibn  Land.]  ^ 

MOLLUSC  A     fMALAcoLooY;   Concbolooy;   Con 
CHiFBBA,  and  the  various  articles  relating  to  this  class  of 
Invertebrate  animals.] 

MOLOSSI,  a  people  of  antient  Epirus,  who  occupied  the 
southern  part  of  that  countrv  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Arachtus,  and  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Ambracian 
Gulf.  Their  principal  town  was  Ambracia.  The  Molossi* 
under  their  king  Alexander,  about  320  e.g.,  gained  the  pre- 
ponderance over  the  rest  of  Epirus,  which  they  maintained 
under  his  successors,  of  whom  Pyrrhus  was  the  most  cele- 
brated. [Epirus.]  After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Paulus 
^milius,  the  Roman  general,  ravaged  the  country  of  the 
Molossi,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Epirus,  and  destroyed  their 
towns.  The  effects  of  the  devastation  which  he  caused 
were  still  visible  in  tho  time  of  Strabo. 

MO'LOTHRUS,  Mr.  Swainson*s  name  for  a  genus  of 
birds  placed  by  him  in  the  subfamily  Ictermcp,  uinder  the 
family  Stumidee,  with  the  following 

Generic  Character,— -hill  very  short,  thick,  finch-like, 
conic,  entire ;  the  culmen  not  flattened,  but  slightly  arched 
from  the  base,  which  is  rather  elevated.  Wings  lengthened, 
pointed;  the  first  quill  longest.  Tail  slightly  rounded. 
Middle  toe  as  long  as  the  tarsus;  lateral  toes  of  equal 
length ;  hind  toe  shorter  than  the  tarsus.  All  the  claws 
rather  small,  and  fUlly  curved. 

Example,  Molothma  Peeorie,  8w.  (loterue  Pecorie, 
Temm. ;  Emberiza  Pecorie,  Wib. ;  Fringilla  Pecoris,  Gm.). 
Description— Afo/^. — Head  and  neck  brown,  inclining  to 
black ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  shimng  black,  glossy  with 
violet  reflections  on  the  breast,  and  shot  with  greenish  above; 
irides  hazel ;  legs  and  claws  black, 
'i^^pmafe.— Sooty-brown  above,  pale  beneath. 
Young. — ^Like  the  female,  with  the  breast  spotted. 
Habits,  Food,  Reproduction,  4^. — ^This  species,  which  is 
the  CoW'Pen  Bird,  Cow  Blackbird,  Cow  Troopial,  and  Cow 
Bunting  of  the  American  colonists,  leads  a  wandering  life, 
appearing  in  the  middle  and  northern  States  of  the  Union 
at  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April.  The  winter 
is  past  in  the  Southern  States  and  warmer  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, where  they  are  to  be  seen  with  the  Red-wings  ilcte' 
rue  Plueniceui)  and  the  common  blackbirds  {Quiecakte 
versicolor)  in  the  ploughed  fields,  according  to  NuttalL 
Tliey  attend  on  the  cattle  constantly,  like  many  of  the  Stur- 
nidie,  intent  on  picking  up  the  insects  which  are  disturbed 
by  the  Quadrupeds  or  haunt  their  droppings,  nor  do  they  in 
the  colaer  weather  refuse  to  hunt  ror  aquatic  insects  and 
small  mollusks  on  the  margins  of  ponda^  where^  according 
to  the  author  last  quoted,  they  may  be  seen  in  the  winter 
season  industriously  turning  over  the  leaves  of  water-plants 
to  ^lean  such  as  may  there  adhere.  But  though  they,  with 
their  associates,  are  occasionally  found  in  the  rice  and  corn- 
fields, it  seems  that  their  depredations  are  not  oo-equal 
with  those  of  their  oomfnnions,  for  the  food  of  the  oow- 
bunting  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  insects  and  such 
fi)od  as  makes  them  for  the  most  part  independent  of  the 
fiinner. 

The  most  curious  of  its  habits  remains  to  be  tdd;  fbr 
this  vagabond  bird,  like  our  cuckoo,  never  prepares  a  nest 
for  itfi^f,  but  drops  its  egg  in  another's  nest  As  a  con- 
comitant to  this  ordinance  they  do  not  pair,  but  polygamy 
prevails  among  the  flock  without  exciting  any  great  jea- 
lousy ;  though  now  and  then  there  may  be  a  Battle,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  in  which  the  strongest  generally  pre- 
vails. The  egg,  which  is  nearly  oval,  varies  in  colour :  some- 
times the  ground-colour  is  white  tinged  with  green  and 
sprinkled  with  spots  of  brown,  and  sometimes  pure  white 
with  nearly  black  spots.  It  is  a  very  little  larger  than  that 
of  the  blue-bird.  This  supposititiotts  egg  is,  it  appears, 
always  hatched  before  the  l^;itimate  ones.  Were  tins  not 
the  course  of  nature,  the  species  would  probably  perish ; 
for  the  legitimate  nestlings  would  suffocate  the  newly- 
hatched  foundling,  as  the  latter  actually  does  suffocate  the 
young  of  its  ibster-mother,  when  they  afterwards  come  into 
existence. 

The  fiivourite  nests  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Red-eyed 
and  White-eyed  Flycatchers,  and  the  Maryland  Yellow- 
throat;  those  of  the  Blue-bird,  the  Indigo  Bird,  the  Chip- 
ling  Sparrow,  the  Song  Sparrow,  the  Blue-eved  Yellow 
"arbler,  the  Blue-grey  Flycatcher,  the  Golden-crowned 
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Thrush,  and  Wilson's  Thrush,  are  however  also  selected  as 
places  of  deposit.  From  the  various  and  interesting  accounts 
of  this  curious  phenomenon  we  select  that  of  Nuttall,  whose 
personal  observations  we  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader. 
*  When  the  female  is  disposed  to  lav,  sho  appears  restless 
and  dejected,  and  separates  from  the  unregarding  flock. 
Stealing  through  woods  and  thickets,  she  pries  into 
the  bushes  and  brambles  for  the  nest  that  suits  her, 
into  which  sho  darts  in  the  absence  of  its  owner,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  is  seen  to  rise  on  the  wing,  cheerful  and 
relieved  from  the  anxiety  that  oppressed  her,  and  pro* 
ceeds  back  to  the  flock  she  had  so  reluctantly  forsaken. 
If  the  egg  be  deposited  in  the  nest  alone,  it  is  uniformly 
forsaken ;  but  if  the  nursing  parent  have  any  of  her  own, 
she  immediately  begins  to  sit.  The  Red-eyed  Flycatcher, 
in  whose  beautiful  basket-like  nests  I  have  obsen-ed  tliese 
eggs,  proves  a  very  affectionate  and  assiduous  nurse  to  the 
uncouth  foundling.  In  one  of  these,  I  found  an  egg  of 
each  bird,  and  the  hen  already  sitting.  I  took  her  own  egg 
and  left  the  strange  one;  she  soon  returned,  and,  as  if 
sensible  of  what  had  happened,  looked  with  steadfast  atten- 
tion and  shifted  the  egir  about,  then  sat  upon  it,  but  soon 
moved  off,  again  renewed  her  observation,  and  it  was  a  con- 
siderable time  before  she  seemed  willing  to  take  her  seat ; 
but  at  length  I  left  her  on  the  nest.  Two  or  three  days 
after,  I  found  that  she  had  relinquished  her  attention  to 
the  strange  egg,  and  forsaken  the  premises.  Another  of 
these  birds  however  forsook  the  nest  on  taking  out  the  Cow- 
bird's  egg,  although  she  had  still  two  of  her  own  left.  The 
only  example  perhaps  to  the  contrary  of  deserting  the  nest 
when  solely  occupied  by  the  stray  egg,  is  in  the  Blue-bird 
[Blue-Bird],  who,  attached  strongly  to  the  breeding- places, 
in  which  it  often  continues  for  several  years,  has  been 
known  to  lay,  though  with  apparent  reluctance,  after  the 
deposition  of  the  Cow-bird*s  egg.  My  friend  Mr.  C.  Picker- 
ing found  two  nests  of  the  Blue-eyed  Yellow  Warbler,  in 
which  had  been  deposited  an  egg  of  a  Cow-bird  previously 
to  any  of  their  own ;  and  unable  to  eject  it,  they  had  buried 
it  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  and  built  over  it  an  additional 
story !  I  also  saw,  in  the  summer  of  1 830,  a  similar  circum- 
stance with  the  same  bird,  in  which  the  Cow-bird's  egg, 
though  incarcerated,  was  still  visible  on  the  upper  edge,  but 
could  never  have  been  hatched.  At  times,  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  they  lay  in  the  nests  of  larger  birds,  who  throw 
out  the  egg,  or  that  they  drop  their  eggs  on  the  ground 
without  obtaining  a  deposit,  as  I  have  found  an  egg  of  this 
kind  thus  exposed  and  broken.  I  have  also  remarked 
sumetimes  two  of  these  eggs  in  the  same  nest,  but  in  this 
cose  one  of  them  commonly  proves  abortive.'  The  same 
author  in  1831  saw  a  hen  Ked-eyed  Flycatcher  sitting  on 
two  eggs  and  one  of  the  Cow-bird,  and  he  adds  that  this 
species,  Fireo  olivaceust  and  (more  lately)  Vtreosylva  oUva- 
cea  of  Bonaparte,  Muscicapa  olivacea,  Linn.,  appears  to  be 
its  moit  usual  nurse.  Ue  has  known  this  Vireo  begin  her 
incubation  with  only  an  egg  of  each  kind,  whilst  in  other 
nests  he  has  obser\'ed  as  many  as  three  belonging  to  the 
Vireo,  as  well  as  that  of  the  intruder ;  and  he  suggests  that, 
from  the  largeness  of  the  egg,  the  nest  probably  imme- 
diately feels  full  to  the  incubating  bird,  so  as  to  induce  her 
to  sit  directly,  when  the  larger  egg,  being  brought  nearer  to 
the  body  of  the  nurse  than  her  own,  is  first  hatched,  gene- 
i-ally,  as  he  believes  on  the  12th  or  13th  day.  The  legiti- 
mate eggs  are  hatched  about  a  day  later,  are  often  stifled  by 
the  superior  size  of  the  stranger,  which  is  affectionately 
nurbed  by  the  poor  dupe  of  a  dam,  and  when  the  young 
are  dead,  are  conveyea  to  a  distance  by  the  parent  and 
dropped;  but  they  are  never  found  immediately  below 
the  nest,  as  would  be  the  case,  if  they  were  ejected  by  the 
young  Cow-bird,  as  is  done  by  the  young  cuckoo.  [Cucu- 
LiNiB,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  208-9.]  '  Indeed,'  continues  Mr.  Nut- 
tall,  *  as  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  of  observing,  the 
foundling  shows  no  hostility  to  the  natural  brood  of  his 
nurses,  but  he  nearly  absorbs  their  whole  attention,  and 
early  dit^plays  his  characteristic  cunning  and  self-possession. 
When  fully  fledged,  they  quickly  desert  their  foster-parent, 
and  skulk  about  in  the  woods,  until  at  length  they  instinc- 
tively join  company  with  those  of  the  same  feather,  and  now 
becoming  more  bold,  are  seen  in  parties  of  five  or  six  in  the 
fields  and  lanes  gleaning  their  accustomed  subsistence. 
They  siill  however  appear  shy  and  watchful,  and  seem  too 
belQbh  to  study  anything  more  than  their  own  security  and 
advantage.'    The  Cow-bird  is  but  a  poor  songster.    Its  flit- 


ting mtgrationi  are  generaUy  made  in  iht  nighl  < 
grey  of  the  morning. 
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MoloUiras  Paeucii. 
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Geographical  Disiribuiion.-'BeMes  ibe  loealitiM  boSH 
above,  this  species  is  also  found  in  Mexico ;  but,  aorafding 
to  Andubon,  it  is  rare  and  a  visitor  only  in  Loutmiana.  Tb« 
Prince  of  Musignano,  in  his  Geographical  ami  Campar*. 
iive  List,  gives  '  America  generally'  as  its  locality. 

Mr.  Darwin  (Journal  and  Remarkt)  states  that  aDoCket 
species  {Le  Troupiale  common  of  Aiara),  of  a  pnrfAisb-bUck 
colour,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  feeds  on  the  plain  oaar  Mai- 
donado  in  large  flocks,  mingled  with  other  birda.  Scrviml. 
he  says,  may  often  be  seen  standing  on  the  back  of  a  cow  •; 
horse.  While  perched  on  a  hedge,  and  pluming  thaniwhi  ■. 
in  the  sun,  they  sometimes  attempt  to  aing.  or  raibcr  to 
hiss:  '  the  noise  is  very  peculiar;  it  resemhiea  that  of  b«fr- 
bles  of  air  passing  rapidly  from  a  small  orifice  under  «at«r, 
so  as  to  produce  an  acute  sound.*  Asara  states  that  Uus 
bird,  like  the  cuckoo,  deposits  its  eggs  in  other  biidft**ftc»t&. 
*  I  was  several  times  tola  by  the  country  people  that  there 
was  some  bird  with  this  habit ;  and  my  assist anl  m  cDAect-> 
ing,  who  is  a  very  accurate  person,  fouud  a  noal  of  the  ifr* 
row  of  the  country  (a  Zonolriehia)  with  one  egf  iu  it  1ene«r 
than  the  others,  and  of  a  different  colour  and  ahape.'  IVa 
egg  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Soeietj  of 
London. 

MOLSHEIM.    [RhinBas.] 

MOLTON.  SOUTH.    [Devonshiwu] 

MOLUCCA  ISLES,  oonstitiUe  a  pait  of  the 
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Archipelago,  and  are  situated  between  5^  N.  lat  and 
9*"  S.  lat,  and  between  122**  and  131''  B.  long.,  being  dis- 
persed over  the  sea,  which  extends  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  Celebes  to  the  western  coast  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea. 
In  a  more  limited  sense,  the  term  Molucca  Islands  is  only 
applied  to  the  islands  from  which  spices  are  obtained,  as 
Amboyna,  Banda,  Ceram,  &c.  Others  apply  the  term  only 
to  the  northern  group,  or  the  islands  lyin^  in  the  Molucca 
Strait,  between  Celebes  and  Gilolo,  including  the  last>men- 
tioned  island. 

Sail  and  Surface. — We  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  natural  features  of  these  islands,  as  the  Dutch, 
who  hare  settlements  on  several  of  them,  and  who  keep 
their  sovereigns  in  a  considerable  decree  of  dependence, 
have  always  been  very  anxious  to  exclude  all  other  Euro- 
peans, and  have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  except  for  a  few 
Tears  during  the  wars  between  1798  and  1814.  It  is  how- 
ever known  that  nearly  all  these  islands  are  mountainous, 
and  that  some  of  them  contain  peaks  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  7000  or  8000  feet.  The  rocks  of  which  they  are 
composed  seem  to  be  mostly  of  a  volcanic  nature,  and  there 
are  at  least  eight  volcanoes  still  in  action.  These  volcanoes 
seem  to  be  the  southern  extremity  of  that  extensive  series 
uhich  commences  on  the  north  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
chatka,  and  continues  southwards  through  the  Kurules, 
Japan,  ami  the  Phihppines,  enclosing  the  eastern  shores  of 
Asia,  as  it  were,  with  a  volcanic  barrier.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  southern  of  these  voh 
canoes  constitute  the  eastern  extremity  of  another  volcanic 
barrier,  which  skirts  Eastern  Asia  on  the  south,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Moluccas  westward  through  the  Lesser 
Sunda  Islands  and  Java,  where  it  terminates.  Like  other 
volcanic  countries,  the  siu'face  of  all  these  islands  is  very 
nigged  and  broken,  but  their  lower  parts  possess  a  great 
degree  of  fertility ;  and  the  coast,  which  in  many  parts  rises 
frum  the  water's  edge  to  a  considerable  elevation  with  a  very 
bteep  acclivity,  contains  a  great  number  of  harbours  for 
eveiy  kind  of  vessels.  Except  where  the  declivity  is  too 
steep,  the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests,  consisting  of 
a  great  variety  of  trees,  many  of  which  are  useful  as  timber 
or  for  cabinet-work. 

Climate. — As  none  of  these  islands  are  more  than  9  de- 
grees from  the  equator,  the  climate  is  hot  all  the  year  round, 
but  the  beat  is  not  excessive,  on  account  of  their  compara- 
tively small  size  and  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  the 
monsoons  for  at  least  ten  months  of  the  year.  The  seasons 
are  dependent  on  these  periodical  winds.  The  rainy  season 
begins  in  October  or  November,  with  the  north- westeiiy 
monsoon ;  for  while  the  north-east  monsoon  and  fair  wea- 
ther prevail  in  the  Chinese  Sea  and  in  the  sea  between 
Sumatra  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  the  wind  blows 
from  north-west  and  west  in  the  seas  surrounding  the  Mo- 
luccas. Vessels  bound  to  Canton,  and  arriving  at  the 
Sunda  Islands  during  the  north-east  monsoon,  take  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance.  Instead  of  passing  through  the 
Sunda  Straits  and  struggling  against  the  wind  and  current 
in  the  Chinese  Sea,  they  sail  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Java,  and  pass  through  one  of  the  straits  which  divide  the 
Lesser  Sunda  Islands  from  one  other  into  the  sea  of 
Banda,  or  that  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which  extends 
from  the  islands  of  Celebes  and  Flores  eastward  to  New 
Guinea.  Hence  they  pass  between  Coram  and  Gilolo  to 
the  Pacific,  and  sail  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  through  the  strait  of  Balingtang  to  Canton. 
During  this  wind  the  rains  fall,  as  in  all  tropical  climates, 
in  torrents,  but  seldom  continue  above  two  or  three  hours 
at  a  time;  they  generally  come  down  from  two  to  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  or  during  the  night  The  annual 
quantity  of  rain  is  very  great,  but  its  amount  is  not  known. 
The  rainy  season  is  idso  the  hot  season,  and  the  mid-day 
beat  during  that  time  varies  between  SS"*  and  95'' ;  the  ex- 
tremes are  77^  and  100^  or  somewhat  more.  The  rains 
cease  in  the  end  of  April  or  in  May,  when  the  wind  settles 
in  the  south-east,  and  the  weather  becomes  more  temperate. 
Rains  however  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  the  atmosphere 
contains  considerable  moisture.  The  mid-day  heat  is  a  few 
degrees  lower  than  it  is  during  the  rains,  and  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  temperature  of  the  cool  nights  is  greater, 
but  hardly  exceeds  12^ 

Productions.— ThQ  agricultural  productions  do  not  difier 
firom  those  of  Java,  with  the  exception  of  rice,  which  is  not 
ctihivated,  but  imported,  though  not  in  great  quantities. 
The  oommon  food  of  the  people  is  derived  firom  the  lago- 


jmlms,  which  grow  wild  in  the  forests  and  are  also  planted. 
Fish,  wild  deer,  and  hogs  are  also  articles  of  food.  The 
productions  raised  for  exportation  are  limited  to  the  clove 
and  nutmeg  trees,  which  are  the  only  two  articles  that 
the  Moluccas  send  to  Europe.  In  addition  to  these  articles 
they  send  to  the  markets  of  China  edible  birds'-nests,  sea- 
slugs,  and  shark-fins.  A  small  quantity  of  gold  is  also  ex« 
ported,  as  well  as  birds  of  paradise.  These  beautiful  birds 
visit  these  islands  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  coming 
over  from  New  Guinea  and  the  Aroo  Islands,  where  they 
breed.  The  number  of  articles  of  export  would  be  much 
increased  if  these  islands  were  open  to  all  European  vessels, 
as  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  climate  favour  the 
growth  of  all  tropical  products.  Even  at  present  they 
afibrd  several  articles,  wnich  are  neglected,  as  turtle-shells, 
mother-of-pearl,  honev,  bees-wax,  ambergris,  sandal-wood, 
and  various  kinds  of  beautiful  wood  for  cabinet  furniture. 
While  the  English  were  in  possession  of  the  Moluccas,  they 
obtained  from  them  cordage,  cables,  and  timber. 

Inhabitants.— l\iew  islands,  like  nearly  all  those  which 
constitute  the  Indian  Au^hipelago,  are  inhabited  by  two 
races,  the  Malays  and  the  Papuas.  The  Malays  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  coasts,  where  they  cultivate  the  grouna  or 
gain  their  subsistence  by  fishing.  They  are  Mohammedan, 
and  among  them  are  many  sherifis,  or  pretended  descend- 
ants of  Mohammed.  They  seem  to  have  adopted  that  re- 
ligion shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  1510. 
Their  language  contains  a  great  number  of  foreign  words, 
and  Dr.  Ley  den  is  of  opinion  that  the  Ternate  or  Molucca 
language  has  been  an  original  tongue.  The  Papuas  have 
been  extirpated  on  the  smaller  islands,  but  they  still  main- 
tain their  ground  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  larger 
islands.  They  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  race  which  m- 
habits  the  continent  of  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  the 
Andaman  Islands,  but  they  do  not  exhibit  that  ferocity  of 
character  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned countries  are  distinguished.  They  are  described  as 
an  inoffensive  race  who  cultivate  the  ground. 

Division.— 'The  number  of  islands  probably  amounts  to 
some  hundreds,  of  which  however  many  are  small  and  un- 
inhabited. They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  the 
Gilolo  group,  or  Proper  Moluccas ;  the  Coram  group ;  and 
the  Timor  Laut  group.  The  Gilolo  group  is  the  most 
northern,  and  extends  fi-om  2°  S.  lat.  to  3"*  N.  lat.,  and  con- 
tains the  islands  of  Gilolo,  Morty,  Mandioly,  Batchian, 
Ooby,  and  Mysole,  with  numerous  smaller  islands  lying 
between  and  about  them,  among  which  the  islandis  of 
Ternate  and  Tidor  are  the  most  important  In  figure 
Gilolo  resembles  Celebes,  being  composed  of  four  long 
peninsulas,  which  are  connected  near  10°  N.  lat  Its 
greatest  length  firom  south  to  north  may  be  220  or  230  miles, 
and  its  surrace,  on  a  rough  estimate,  about  8000  miles,  or 
about  that  of  Wales.  Little  is  known  of  it,  except  that  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  peninsulas  rise  into  high  moun- 
tains, whilst  the  southern  attain  only  a  moderate  elevation. 
It  seems  to  have  a  considerable  population.  The  northern 
peninsula  is  or  was  subject  to  the  sultan  of  Ternate,  and 
the  southern  to  the  sultan  of  Tidor ;  but  the  two  peninsulas 

£  rejecting  towards  the  east  have  their  own  sovereigns, 
lorty  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  is  said  to  have  good  harbours.  Mandioly  and  Batchian 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  narrow  strait,  which 
affords  good  anchorage.  They  are  of  moderate  elevation, 
and  are  governed  by  their  own  sovereign,  to  whom  also  the 
island  of  Ooby  belongs.  The  last-mentioned  island  is  very 
little  known.  The  islands  of  Ternate  and  Tidor  are  small, 
being  only  from  20  to  30  miles  in  circuit,  but  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  they  are  very  populous.  Their  sultans  possess 
the  greater  part  of  Gilolo,  and  also  several  districts  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Celebes.  To  this  group  belong  two  smaller 
groups  lying  farther  north-west  The  eastern  group,  called 
the  Salibabo  Islands,  consists  of  three  islands  of  some  ex- 
tent, Tulour,  Salibabo,  and  Kabruang,  and  several  smaller 
ones.  The  island  of  Salibabo  has  a  good  harbour  at  Leron, 
in  the  narrow  strait  which  divides  that  island  from  Kabruang. 
The  western  group,  called  the  Sangir  Islands,  consists  of  a 
larger  island  and  numerous  smaller  islands.  Sangir  Island 
is  about  70  miles  long :  through  its  central  part  runs  a  ridg» 
of  high  mountains,  which  terminates  on  the  north  in  a  vS- 
cano,  which  in  1711  made  an  eruption  accompanied  by  a 
dr^dfiil  earthquake. 

The  Coram  group  occupies  the  middle,  between  3^  and 
6^  S.  lat,  and  comprehendi  the  two  large  islandi  of  Ceram 
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tnd  Booroo,  and  among  the  fmaller  ones,  which  lie  to  the 
■outh  of  them,  the  Spice  iBlands,  or  Amboyna  and  Banda 
Islands,  The  Chinese  export  much  wood  for  cahinet-work 
ftom  Coram,  as  well  as  from  Booroo,  which  is  abont  75 
milea  long  from  east  to  west,  and  38  miles  wide.  Its  sur- 
ikce  is  also  rugged,  and  rises  into  high  mountains.  Respeot- 
ing  the  Spioe  Islands,  see  Amboyna  and  Banda. 

The  Timor  Laut  group  is  the  most  southern  and  least 
known.  It  consists  of  the  large  island  of  Timor  Laut  and 
four  others  of  oonsiderable  extent,  Larat,  Little  Key,  Great 
Key.  and  Key  Watcla,  with  several  smaller  ones.  Timor 
Laut  is  about  70  miles  long  and  25  miles  wide ;  but  that  is 
nearly  all  we  know  of  this  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
island  of  Aroo  [Auoo],  lying  fkrther  east,  is  also  some- 
times considered  as  belonging  to  the  Moluccas. 

History, --Vf hen  the  Portuguese  were  exploring  the 
eastern  seas  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they 
arrived  at  the  Moluccas  in  1610,  and  had  hardly  begun  to 
form  settlements  when  the  vessels  of  Magalnaens,  ar* 
rived  from  the  east,  and  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  respecting  the  possession  of 
the  islands,  which  lasted  for  several  years.  The  Dutch 
took  these  islands  from  the  Portuguese  about  a  hun* 
dred  years  afterwards,  and,  in  order  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  exclusive  trade  in  nutmegs,  raaoes,  and  doves, 
they  formed  numerous  small  settlements  on  nearly  all  of 
them,  by  which  they  kept  the  petty  sovereigns  in  subjec- 
tion, and,  with  their  assistance,  were  enabled  to  extirpate 
all  the  spice-trees  in  the  islands,  except  Amboyna  and 
Banda,  which  they  subjected  entirely  to  their  sway.  In 
1796  the  British  took  possession  of  them,  and  kept  them  to 
the  peace  of  Amiens  (1801),  when  they  were  restored  to 
the  butch.  The  British  again  took  possession  of  them  in 
1810,  and  again  gave  them  up  to  Holland  at  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1814.  Since  that  time  the  Dutch  have  abandoned 
several  of  the  smaller  establishments,  but  they  still  main- 
tain several  at  Ternate,  Tidor,  and  other  places. 

(Forest's  Voyage  to  New  Guinea  and  the  Moiueeat ;  Sta- 
Torinus's  Voyagei  to  the  Eaetjndiee;  Delano's  Voyofee 
and  Travele ;  Crawford's  History  q/*  the  Indian  Arohspe- 
logo;  Count  Hogendorp's  Coup  d(Bil  eur  Java,  ^,; 
and  Description  Geogr,,  Histnr,,  et  Commerciale  dee 
Java  et  des  autree  Isles  de  PArchipel  Indien,) 

MOLYBDENUM,  a  meUl  discovered  by  Scheele,  in 
1778,  in  a  mineral  which  resembles  and  had  been  con- 
founded with  plumbago :  he  gave  it  the  Greek  name  of 
molybd^ena.  This  mineral  is  composed  of  sulphur  and  mo- 
lybdenum ;  and  it  has  also  been  met  with  in  other  states  of 
combination  presently  to  be  mentioned.  This  substance 
was  however  first  reduced  to  its  metallic  state  by  Hjelm, 
another  Swedish  chemist,  and  its  properties  have  been  since 
particularly  examined  by  Bucholz  and  Berzelius. 

The  metal  is  obtained  Arom  the  native  sulphuret  by  re- 
ducing it  to  fine  powder  and  heating  it  in  aqua  regia ;  by  this 
the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  metal 
into  molybdic  acid,  which  remams  in  the  state  of  a  white 
powder  after  being  heated  to  expel  the  sulphuric  acid; 
when  this  is  very  strongly  heated  with  charcoal,  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state ;  or  the  metal  may  be  proeured 
by  passing  hydrogen  gas  at  a  high  temperature  over  the 
acid  in  a  porcelain  tube.  This  metal  is  obtained  as  a 
porous  mass  or  in  globules,  and  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
cured in  the  state  of  a  button  or  bar.  The  grains  are 
somewhat  crystalline ;  sometimes  they  are  of  a  silver-white 
colour.  When  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  oxide,  this 
metal  has  not  much  lustre,  but  acquires  it  by  burnishing. 
Its  density  is  8*6.  When  long  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  it  appears  to  tarnish,  but  the  oxidation 
is  superficial.  By  exposure  to  air  and  heat,  it  is  first  oon- 
vertea  into  brown  oxide,  afterwards  it  becomes  blue,  and 
eventuidly  molybdic  acid,  which  is  white.  This  oxidation 
does  not  however  take  place  completely,  but  only  at  the 
surfkce.  Sometimes  the  metal  takes  fire  at  the  moment  of 
oxidation.    It  does  not  decompose  water. 

Ores  ^Molybdenum. — Oxide  of  molybdenum  ooourt  en- 
crusting the  sulphuret  of  molybdenum,  and  also  between  its 
laminie  in  thin  layers.  Its  structure  is  thin  fibrous,  earthy, 
finable,  and  pulverulent.    Cokmr  pale  yellow  or  greenish. 

It  has  been  found  only  in  small  quantity  in  Scotland, 
Norway,  and  North  America.  Its  oompoaition  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

Molybdic  acid  also  ooours  in  nature  in  oombination  with 
lead  and  sHver 


aulpkur0tqfMoiyhdenmm,MoiyUmiU,uikmmaAmm^ 
mon  mineral  of  this  metaL  Occurt  iiiyiialllMJ  aai  «a»- 
sive.  Primary  fbrm  a  rhomboid.  CrystaUisM  ui  JboaipBal 
crystab.  Cleavage  verv  distinct,  perpend icaUr  !•  tW  aaik 
Fracture  indistinct  Hardnasa,  aeratebea  tek,  ia  acraf 
by  calcareous  spar.  Colour  lead-grry,  and  suwk  tlw  i 
Flexible  in  thm  lamiiMS,  but  not  eiastie.  Laaow  anal 
Opaqne.  Specific  gravity  4*591.  Rubbed  on  papav;  it  % 
a  grejr  meullio  mark,  and  on  porcelain  a 
Massive  variety  amorphous ;  structure  foltaiad,  | 
When  heated  by  the  bk>w-pipe  on  efaareoal.  4 
phurons  vapour,  and  leavea  a  powdery  residoa.  U  ecruaa 
m  various  parte  of  the  worid — in  Bncland.  Fnnm.  Gev- 
many,  and  America;  more  eapeciaUy  howew  m  9maemf 
and  Bohemia.  It  contains,  aeoming  lo  BiichoU,  M  puts  U 
molvbdenum  and  40  of  sulphur. 

Molybdenum  combines,  as  already  neliead,  with  mygasu 
and  fbrms  two  oxides  and  one  acid ;  bat  thaaa  wa  hem  mi 
thou^t  it  requisite  to  deaoribe^  any  mora  than  Ua  alhar 
compounds,  for  it  is  not  uaed  in  any  form  whai«fw. 

MOLYNEUX,  WILLL4M,  waa  bom  at  Dubha.  iUh 
April,  1656.  He  enterod  the  unimaity  ei  Ihal  caiy  m  I6«  I, 
whence,  after  taking  the  degree  of  B  Al,  he  ramot^sd  to  l^*- 
don,  and  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  where  be  sfiiierf  kaw 
during  three  years.  On  hia  return  to  kelaad  ha  wmtwte^ 
(1678)  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  TkmrSs^  Um  \mm*% 
attorney-general.  The  same  vear  hia  wills  waa  attadbad  by 
an  afiection  of  the  eyes,  which  increaaed  so  naidlT,  tbal  u 
a  few  months  her  sight  waa  whoUr  dastioyed.  Te 
*  *  *  hia    ^  * 


the  melancholy  thoughts  to  which  hia  wile's  i 

santly  gave  rise,  he  took  to  the  study  of  the 

'This,'  he  says,  'was  the  grand  pacifieuni  1  need;  thaas 

were  the  opiatea  which  lulled  my  troublad  tho    ' 

sleep.'     In  the  mathematioa  he  had  probaUj 


some  instruction  from  his  flUher,  Chptain  Sasoal  Maiy- 
neux,  who  waa  author  of  a  treatise  on  gunoary  an  ika  pna- 


oiples  expounded  bv  Galilei  concerning  the 
jectilea.  In  1683  no  took  an  active  part  in  tha 
of  the  Dublin  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  bs 
seoretarr  and  afkerwarda  preaident  In  1685  hm 
pointed  by  the  English  government  to  inspect  the  i 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  same  year  waa  aJacled  a  ] 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  After  th*  4m^tgmm 
of  this  Soeiaty  in  1688,  consequent  upon  the  palrttnil  d»- 
turbanoes  of  Ireland,  brought  about  by  iha  aavevitis  af 
TyreonneFs  government,  he,  with  many  other  PralaBaBaak 
waa  obUged  to  take  refuge  in  England ;  but  ha  fctaiBad  ts 
Ireland  after  the  baUle  of  Boyne  in  1690.  In  JCH  be  mX 
in  the  Irish  parliament  as  ono  of  the  apiaaaataliiaa  «f  Che 
univeraity  of  Dublin,  and  at  the  chMO  of  the  • 
nominated  by  the  govamment  eommisaionaa  q#  i 
with  an  annual  salary  of  400/.,  which  i . , 
he  thought  fit  to  decline,  chiefly  on  aeooant  of  the  led 
reputation  of  the  other  eommisaioneia  nanad. 

His  principal  work  is  a  treatise  on  optica,  anlitM  *Di^ 
trica  Nova,'  ito.,  London,  1693  and  1709.  ll  ww  iW  ^tf 
work  on  the  subjeot  which  had  appeared  in  Knflisk  aad 
contained  a  great  manr  propositions  pcaetkaUjr  vaafsl  aad 
dearly  demonstrated,  for  which  reasons  it  conttaoad  m  sw 
quest  fbr  many  Tears.  The  revisal  of  the  pranf  elwala  vas 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Halley,  who  added,  in  an  Append tx>  hm 
eelebimted  theorem  for  finding  the  fbei  of  aptie  f  laana. 
Flamsteed  had  also  assisted  in  the  preparatiasi  of  the  wart, 
and  in  particular  had  fiimished  solntaona  of  tfaraa  pnyar- 
sitions,  which  Molyneux  placed  after  the  aohilwns  pwi  br 
himself  At  this  ciroumstanoe  the  astiaooasar-cayat*  ««a 
whom  Molyneux  had  previously  been  on  tanas  of  mti—i.. 
took  such  offence,  'that,'  aaya  Molyneux.  *ba  bcote  ^m 
ftiendship  with  me,  and  that  with  snrh  invalofaey;  that  I 
could  never  after  bring  him  to  a  raoonciltalioa ;  aa  thai  aa 
last  I  sli^ted  the  frioMship  of  a  man  of  so  mti 
and  irreligion,  however  ingenious  and  learned  i 

Among  the  many  persons  of  literary  eminanaa  with  vbiB 
he  maintained  a  oorreapondenoe,  Locke  was  bald  by  hm  m 
partieular  esteem,  and  ra  the  last  year  of  hia  liit  ha  cama  as 
England  for  the  puipoae  of  vistting  that  phitoaoylwa.  He 
died  in  Dublin, October  II,  1698. 

Beaides  his  *  Dioptrtoa '  and  twentihaetvn  vapcra  oa  ^m^ 
oellaneous  subjects  inserted  in  the '  Philoeopmoel  Ttm^ 
tions'  between  the  years  1684  and 
'  Translation  of  the  Six  Metaphysical 
cartaa,  together  with  the  c^nactionsagaiQal 
Hobbas,' Landon,  1671 1  « Motherieuaa  T< 
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New  Contrivance  Ibr  adapting  a  Telescope  to  an  Horizontal 
Dial/4to.,  Dublin,  1686;  *  Journal  of  the  Three  Months' 
Campaign  of  His  Majesty  in  Ireland,  with  a  Diary  of  the 
Siege  of  Limerick,'  4to.,  1690 ;  '  The  Case  of  Ireland  being 
bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  stated,'  8?o.,  Dublin,  1698- 
1706-70-76. 

(Account  qf  the  Family  and  Deicendanti  qf  Sir  nomas 
Mfihneux,  Knt.,  Evesham,  1820,  4to.;  Hutton's  Mathema- 
tied  Dictionary  ;  Biographia  Britannica,) 

MOMBAg  A,  or  MOMBAS,  is  a  town  situated  on  tiiat 
ptrtof  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  which  is  called  the  coast 
of  Zanguebar,  and  in  4**  4'  S.  lat.  and  39**  38'  E.  long.  It 
is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  an  island,  which  occupies  the 
greater  portion  of  a  bay,  about  5  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide. 
The  island  is  three  miles  long  by  two  brofd ;  the  two  straits 
which  divide  it  from  the  continent  are  hardly  half  a  mile 
MTOss.  The  eastern  strait  constitutes  the  harbour  of  the 
town,  which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  It  has 
g?od  anchorage  ground  at  the  entrance,  sheltered  by  an  ex- 
tensive reef  on  each  side ;  the  shore  ia  so  steep  and  rocky, 
that  in  many  places  wharlii  are  unnecessary.  The  cliflfa 
surrounding  the  island  are  of  madrepore,  and  rise  with  a 
iceep  ascent,  ao  that  the  whole  island  is  like  a  huge  castle 
encircled  hy  a  moat,  over  which  there  is  only  a  single  ford 
at  its  north-western  extremity,  and  even  that  is  dangerous. 
The  astk.  built  by  the  PoHuguese  in  1635,  on  a  rock  of 
mederate  elevation,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  town.  The  town 
is  not  large,  and  consists  of  the  city  and  the  Black  Town, 
which  occupies  the  most  northern  portion  of  it  The  former, 
which  was  once  inhabited  by  the  Portuguese,  is  now  in- 
habited by  the  Arabs.  Some  free  coloured  people  and 
slaves  constitute  the  population  of  the  Black  Town.  The 
population  is  not  known,  but  probably  does  not  exceed 
3000  or  4000.  Though  the  Arab  inhabitants  of  this  town 
are  poor,  they  cause  their  children  to  be  instructed  with 
great  care  in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  order  that  they 
may  at  the  same  time  acauire  a  good  knowledge  of  their 
leligioft,  sentences  fh>m  the  Koran  are  used  as  the  tasks. 
The  commerce  is  not  considerable,  and  is  mostly  in  the 
bands  of  some  Banyans  from  Hindustan,  who,  during  the 
fcvourable  monsoon,  send  a  small  quantity  of  ivory  and 
other  produce  to  Bombay,  for  which  they  obtain  in  return 
JSast  India  and  English  manuAictures. 

Vaaco  de  Gama  visited  this  port  in  1498,  and  was  well 
Kceived,  but  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  treachery  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  was  afterwards  taken  and  burnt  by  Fran* 
cisce  de  Almeida  in  1506,  but  he  did  not  keep  possession  of 
it  Twenty-three  years  later  it  was  taken  by  Nnnho 
da  Ciinha,  after  a  stout  resistance  from  the  inhabitants,  and 
was  again  reduced  to  ashes.  It  seems,  that  from  that  time 
the  Portuguese  remained  in  possession  of  it  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  It  is  not  known  when  they  lost  it,  but  in  1720 
it  was  in  possession  of  the  Imam  of  Muskat  It  appears 
however  that  he  lost  it  soon  afterwards  by  a  rebellion  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  1824  the  Imam  sent  a  force  against  it  The 
Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  town  and  adjacent  coast  being  aware 
that  they  oould  not  resist  the  Imam,  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  British,  and  hoisted  the  English  flag, 
bv  which  means  they  have  preserved  their  independence. 
The  Arabs  are  governed  by  a  sheik,  whose  office  is  properly 
hereditary,  but  the  course  of  descent  has  often  been  inter- 
mpted  by  intrigues  and  civil  dissension. 

(Owen'a  Narrative  qf  Voyages  to  explore  the  Shores  qf 
Afiica,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar.) 
MOMENT  OF  INERTIA.    [Mombntxtm,  or  Moment 

Of  IlVBRTIA.] 

MOMENTUM,  or  MOMENT.  This  word  has  been  used 
in  various  senses.  It  simply  means  a  motion,  the  word 
momeih  from  mommen,  being  fbund  in  several  antient  au* 
thors.  Momentum  was  originally  one  rapid  motion,  whence 
)(  came  to  be  used  for  a  verv  short  time ;  whence  our  word 
moment t  which,  in  common  life,  means  an  indivisible  instant 
of  time.  Thus  an  effect  which  requires  a  single  second  to 
produce  it  would  not  be  properly  momentaiy.  But  the 
word  h*s  passed  into  mechahica  in  its  original  sense  of  mo- 
tion, and  is  used  to  signify  the  amount  of  an  effect  of  motion, 
actual  or  oonoeivable.  Thus  we  have  one  use  in  the  article 
ViBTVAL  Vklocitibs,  another  in  Lbvbr,  a  third  in  Mo- 
MXMTUM  OF  Inbrtia,  and  a  fourth,  the  most  common  of  all, 
which  we  proceed  to  explain  in  this  artide. 

The  English  synonym  of  this  fourth  sense  is  'quantity  of 
motion,*  mnd  we  may  observe  that  in  this  sense  it  is  most 
ynuy^  ia  o«r  language,  to  tdopt  the  liitiA  form  momei^ 


instead  of  the  abbreviation  moment.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  an  actual  definition  of  momentum,  in  simple  terms : 
but  the  conception  is  obtained  by  those  who  observe  that 
the  effects  produced  by  matter  in  motion  (both  notions  are 
necessary)  may  be  augmented  either  by  giving  the  same 
motion  to  more  matter,  or  greater  motion  to  the  same  mat- 
ter. Imagine  a  Ballistic  Penduluu,  and  suppose  a  bullet 
of  two  pounds  weight  to  strike  it  with  a  velocity  of  100 
feet  per  second.  The  same  oscillation  which  is  thus  produced, 
may,  it  is  found,  be  produced  by  a  bullet  of  one  pound 
weight  striking  with  a  velocity  of  200  feet.  The  same  effect 
being  produced  in  both  cases,  though  by  different  quantities 
of  matter  and  different  velocities,  there  is  something  which 
we  may  assert  to  be  unaltered  by  the  substitution  of  the 
smaller  bullet  with  the  larger  velocity.  This  something  is 
the  momentum,  or  quantity  of  motion,  a  notion  of  a  cause 
which  is  asserted  to  be  the  same  when  effects  are  the  same. 
This  mere  definition  would  be  useless  except  in  connection 
with  principles  observed  or  deduced,  by  which  it  may  be 
applied.  That  there  is  a  reality  in  connection  with  it,  all 
who  know  the  difference  between  light  and  heavy,  as  these 
words  are  ftrequently  used,  are  well  aware.  A  heavy  blow, 
for  instance,  does  not  mean  a  blow  with  a  heavy  body :  thus 
the  fall  of  a  poker  may  give  a  light  blow,  while  that  of  a 
book  of  one-tenth  part  of  its  weight  may  give  a  heavy  one. 
The  difference  in  these  cases  is  that  of  momentum. 

The  velocity  remaining  the  same,  the  momentum  or 
quantity  of  motion  increases  with  the  mass  moved;  and  the 
mass  remaining  the  same,  the  momentum  increases  pro- 
portionally to  the  velocity  communicated.  But  the  peculiar 
S reposition  on  which  the  utility  of  the  term  and  the  notion 
epends  is  this,  that  in  all  mechanical  effects  produced  by 
matter  in  motion,  a  diminution  of  the  mass  may  be  oom- 
pensated  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  velocity :  that  is, 
M  being  the  number  of  units  of  mass,  and  V  of  velocity,  as 
long  as  the  product  of  M  and  V  remains  the  same,  the  effect 
produced  is  the  same.  Thus  in  the  preceding  instance 
M  X  V  is  2  X  100  in  the  first  case,  and  1  X  200  in  the 
aecond.  And  as  bng  as  M  X  V  =  200,  the  same  effect  will 
be  produced,  if  the  pendulum  be  supposed  so  heavy  that  the 
addition  of  M  to  its  mass  is  not  worth  considering. 

This  product,  M  V,  is  the  measure  of  the  momentum,  and 
is  ^enemlly  called  the  momentum  itself.  Here  (as  in  Mass) 
tacit  reference  is  made  to  a  unit  of  momentum :  the  equa- 
tion 

Momentum  of  M  with  velocity  V  =  M  x  V 

implies  that  a  unit  of  momentum  is  that  produced  by  a 
unit  of  mass  moving  with  a  unit  of  velocity.  But  if  the 
unit  of  mass  moving  with  a  unit  of  velocity  should  be  con- 
sidered as  having  the  momentum  a,  the  equation  should 
be 

Momentum  of  M  with  velocity  V  =  a  x  M  x  V. 

In  vol.  X.,  p.  350,  where  reference  is  made  to  tliis  article, 
for  momentum  or  moving  force  read  momentum  or  quantity 
qf  motion* 

MOMENTUM,  or  MOMENT  of  INERTIA.  Let  us 
conceive  a  system  of  bodies  possessing  weight,  and  immove- 
ably  attached  to  a  fixed  axis,  round  which  the  whole  system 
can  turn.  It  is  known  from  experience,  as  well  as  deduci- 
ble  firom  the  laws  of  motion,  that  the  nearer  the  bodies  are 
placed  to  the  axis,  the  more  rotatory  motion  may  be  com- 
municated by  a  given  force.  The  moment  qf  inertia  is  a 
name  given  to  a  mathematical  function  of  the  masses  in 
the  system  and  of  their  positions  with  respect  to  the  axis,  on 
the  magnitude  of  which  the  rotatory  motion  produced  by  a 
given  pressure,  acting  for  a  given  time,  depends.  This  func- 
tion is  the  sum  of  ue  pr^ucts  made  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  units  in  each  mass  by  the  number  of  units  in 
the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis.  Thus,  if  m^  m\ 
m",  &c.  be  the  masses  of  material  points  situated  at  the 
distances  r,  r',  r'\  &c.  from  the  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia 
is  iwr*  +  m^r'*^  +  m"!^  +  &c.  If  the  body  be  a  continuous 
solid,  and  if  dm  be  one  of  the  elements  of  the  mass,  at  a 
distance  r  firom  the  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia  is  then  fr^m^ 
the  integratk>n  being  made  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  solid. 

Let  A  B  be  the  axis,  and  let  a  pressure  be  communicated 
to  the  system  at  the  point  P,  and  such  as  would,  were  a 
mass  P  placed  there,  cause  the  system  which  consists  of 
that  single  mass  only  to  revolve  with  a  velocity  r,  being  at 
the  distance  a  finom  the  axis.  The  momentum  of  this 
velocity  is  Pv.    Let  the  system  of  m»  m\  and  m'\  in  < 
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quence  of  this  presture,  begin  to  revolve  with  an  angular 
velocity  0  (measured  in  theoretical  units  [Anolk]).  The 
consequence  is,  that  m,  m\  and  m"  begin  to  revolve  with 
velocities  rO,  r'B,  and  r"9,  and  momenta  mrO,  m'r'B,  m'VO, 
Now  if  pressures  which  would  just  prevent  this  motion  in 
the  tame  time  as  the  applied  pressure  generated  it  were 

A 


applied  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  three  pressures  so  ap- 
plied would  counterbalance  the  pressure  at  r.  But  [Prks- 
smut]  the  pressures  which  in  the  same  time  produce 
motions  are  to  one  another  as  the  momenta  produced,  so 
that  if  a.Pv  represent  the  pressure  at  P,  those  applied  in 
the  contrary  direction  at  w,  m',  and  m",  are  a.fnr9,  ajn'r'O, 
and  a.m'Y'B,  But  the  first  acts  perpendicularlv  at  the 
extremity  of  the  arm  o,  the  others  at  the  arms  r,  r,  and  r". 
Hence  ajnrB  x  r  +  (um'r'e  x  r'  +  ajn"r"9  X  f^'  must  be 
tlie  ^me  as  a,Vv  X  a>  whence  it  is  evident  that 
0_  Pra 

the  denominator  of  vhich  is  what  has  been  called  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia  of  the  system.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
ooromunicatiun  of  a  given  pressure  at  a  given  distance  from 
tlie  axis  of  rotation  will  cause  an  angular  velocity  which  is 
inversely  as  the  moment  of  inertia :  if  the  masses  or  their 
distances  were  increased  in  such  a  way  as  to  double  the 
moment  of  inertia,  the  angular  velocity  produced  by  a  riven 
pressure  would  be  only  the  half  of  what  it  would  have  been 
beforo  the  change. 

The  moment  of  inertia  may  be  represented  by  ILmr*  (sum 
of  all  the  terms  of  the  form  mr*)  and  the  whole  mass  by 
Sm.  Let  k  be  such  a  distance  that  if  the  whole  mass  were 
concentrated  at  that  distance,  the  moment  of  inertia  would 
not  be  altered :  that  is,  lot  Sm  x  ^  be  «  Smr*.  Then  k  is 
what  was  called  the  radius  qf ft/ration,    [Gyration.] 

The  property  which  is  most  miportant  in  the  actual  deter- 
mination of  mowents  of  inertia  by  the  integral  calculus  is 
one  in  virtue  of  which  the  moment  may  be  found  with 
respect  to  any  axis  when  it  is  known  with  respect  to 
a  parallel  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Let  PQ  be  an  axis  passing  through  6  the  centre  of 

Sravity,  and  let  AB  be  anotlier  axis  oarallel  to  PQ  and 
istant  from  it  by  G  R  or  k.    Then,  whatever  the  moment 
of  inertia  may  be  when  P  Q  is  the  axis,  that  with  respect  to 
A  B  is  found  by  adding  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole 
system  concentrated  in  G,  or  £m  X  A*.    That  is 
p 


M. qf  L  (axis  AB)sM.  qf  I.  (axil  PQ)  +  Maaa  of  sya- 
temXGR*. 

Hence  it  appears  that  of  all  axes  parallel  to  a  irivon  axis 
the  moment  of  inertia  is  least  for  that  axis  which  passes 
through  tho  centre  of  gravity ;  to  that,  c^tUHi  panttu,  the 
greatest  motion  is  produced  by  a  ^ven  force  when  the  axis 
passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  Of  all  the  axes  which 
pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  there  are  three,  each  at 
right  angles  to  the  other  two,  which  possess  remarkable 
properties,  and  are  called  prindpai  axes.    [Rotation.] 


From  what  has  been  said  it  may  easilv  be  supposed  that 
tlM  moment  of  inertia  is  as  important  in  the  eoniidoration  of 


rotatory  motions  as  the  rectangle  m  mimiuratioiL.  We  sbd 
see  a  further  use  of  this  function  in  Oscillatioiv,  aad  Urn 
a  practical  mode  of  finding  the  moment  of  inertia. 

MOMCKRDICA  ELATE'RIUM,  or  Wild  CnconJ-t 
an  annual  plant,  of  which  the  fruit,  and  more  particbU-i 
the  juice  surrounding  the  seeds,  are  used  in  naedicine^  Tj* 
ripe  fruit  is  about  two  inches  long,  roundisn,  murioatci,  gnvt 
and  fleshy;  possessing' the  power  of  ejecting,  along  «.:a  i. 
mucilaginous  ^enish  juice,  the  compressed  orate  sxoiv.  i 
seeds ;  on  which  account  it  is  called  the  squirtinf  cqrc*^ 
ber.  The  juice  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste,  and  exm  • 
very  small  quantity  acts  violently  as  a  hydrogogue  catbtrtt; 
producing  numerous  watery  stools.  It  owes  its  pow«r  t^  i: 
acrid  and  drastic  bitter  extractive,  to  which  the  nam*  I 
Elaterin  has  been  given.  This  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  tt'*  • 
and  fat  oils,  but  scarcely'  soluble  in  water  or  dilate  aJk^  « 
or  acids,  whUe  strong  acids  destroy  it 

The  very  minute  dose  which  is  required  of  elaterusa 
recommends  it  in  many  cases  as  a  remeav  in  dropej.  c«^ 
cially  ascites,  but  few  persons  can  bear  the  violence  of  u. 
action  for  any  considerable  time ;  two  or  three  days  th-^i 
always  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  repeating  the  doee.  It . 
apt  to  cause  vomiting  as  well  as  purging,  and  a  doae  of  rrr.. 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  may  produce  such  extreme  ardoo  a*  u 
sinx  the  patient  into  a  state  of  alarming  debility. 

It  should  therefore  onlvbe  used  when  milder  mean*  ba- ' 
been  previously  tried  without  success,  and  it  should  be  ti- 
hibited  with  great  precaution.  Surrounding  the  abd^Bki 
with  a  tight  bandage  will  lessen  the  disposition  to  iatoti^ 
which  is  apt  to  be  experienced  from  the  rapid  remora/  *< 
the  fluid  distending  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum* 

MOMOT,  or  MOTMOT.  [Prionites  ] 

MOMPAX.    [Granada,  New.] 

MONA.    [Anglesbv  ;  Max,  IsLx  OF.] 

MCyNACHA.    [MusciCAPiDA.] 

MCyNACHlSM  (from  the  Greek  /m^,  alone;  vhr-' 
uova^iiv,  to  live  alone;  and  jiovaxoc,  a  solitary,  or  a  mtJ«k> 
In  this  its  proper  and  original  signification  of  a  soUtari.  i 
monk  may  be  considered  as  only  another  name  for  an  as^ 
choret,  or  anchoret  (in  Greek,  <l»wxMpqr 4c),  that  is,  a  pcr^t 
who  withdraws  from  society,  a  recluse ;  or  for  an  emarv. 
corrupted  into  hermit  (in  the  same  way  as  the  old  and  *-i 
'  correct  ethnick  has  been  corrupted  into  heathen),  in  Grsei. 
IpMftinfc,  that  is,  a  dweller  in  a  desert  or  sotitude. 

The  practice  of  retiring  from  the  world  for  mortifi'-atipn 
or  pious  contemplation  has  been  in  use  from  time  uanu- 
mortal  in  tho  Brahminical  and  other  religions  of  the  £a-»f , 
and  was  known  even  among  the  Jews  long  before  the  bvrtl- 
of  Christianitv.  We  need  mention  only  the  instance  of  iW 
prophet  Elijah,  to  whom  (Catholic  writers  indeed  are  tuc,* 
of  referring  as  the  founder  of  monachisro.  An  exanptt 
of  still  more  venerable  antiquity  is  afforded  by  the  Nau- 
rites,  male  and  female,  described  in  the  sixth  chapter  «. 
the  Book  of  Numbers,  whose  *  vow  of  separation  *  bo«t^«.- 
lasted  only  for  a  certain  fixed  time. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  many  of  the  coorer^ 
to  the  new  religion,  in  their  ambition  to  signalise  themsrli<* 
by  extraordinary  piety,  adopted  a  remarkable  •ererity  .. 
life  and  strictness  of  religious  observance,  whence  tWi 
came  to  be  known  by  ihe  name  of  ascetics  (in  Gnrk 
an^ral),  that  is.  literaily,  exercisers.  Another  nafoe  I 
which  they  are  sometimes  spoken  of  by  the  early  ocrks  .*- 
tical  writers  b  Spoud»i  {ewowSaUi),  that  is,  lealotsw  Tt- 
connection  of  theae  ascetics  with  the  description  of  peneo 
afterwards  called  monks  has  been  a  subject  of  much  Av^ 
putation,  the  admirers  and  champions  of  the  moru»v 
system  in  general  asserting  the  identity  of  the  naonka  thi 
ascetics,  and  their  opponents  maintaining  that  ascetin^s. 
as  it  existed  in  the  primitive  church,  and  mooachiam,  «* .. 
sprung  up  in  a  later  age,  were  two  things  wholly  dtstiArt 
The  truUi  appears  to  be  that  the  early  aseet tea  were  cvr- 
tainlv  not  univeraallv,  nor  perhaps  even  generally,  m^nU 
or  solitaries ;  but  still  a  separation*  more  or  less  rigid*  frx.o 
social  life  was  one  obvious  mode  of  mortification  and  dci  >- 
tional  abstraction,  and  one  that  was  undoubtedly  praeti^i 
by  some  of  the  ascetics,  tliough  mo»t  probably  witltoul  ai.)- 
thing  resembling  the  vows  and  other  methodical  re»t.  . 
tions  which  make  part  of  monachism  in  its  mature  ata^«. 
The  ascetics  themselves,  it  mav  be  hero  observed,  are  coca 
monly  derived  from  the  Jewisn  seet  of  the  TherapeutA.  «# 
Essenians,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  lake  Mareotu* 
in  the  delta  of  Egypt,  and  who^  having  previooaly  rest  off 
muohof  tbeantient  ravereaee  of  th*ir  t^^Upii  fyf  lioMomm 
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iaw,  liad  embraced  Christianity  in  great  numbers  tery  soon 
^tUit  iU  promulgation.  '  The  austere  life  of  the  Bssenians,' 
«ays  Gribbon,  *  their  fasts  and  excommunications,  the  com- 
munity of  goods,  the  love  of  celibacy,  their  seal  for  martyr- 
dom, and  the  xvarmth,  though  not  the  purity,  of  their  faith, 
already  oiTered  a  verv  lively  image  of  the  primitive  discipline.* 
( Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  1 5.)  And  in  a  note,  after  admitting 
that  Basnage,  in  his  '  Histoire  des  J uifs,"  has  demonstrated, 
in  spite  of  Eusebius  and  a  crowd  of  modem  Catholics,  that 
the  TherapeutsD  were  neither  Christians  nor  monks ;  he  adds, 
**  It  still  remains  probable  that  they  changed  their  name, 
preserved  their  manners,  adopted  some  new  articles  of  faith, 
jind  gradually  became  the  fathers  of  the  Egyptian  ascetics.' 
Afterwards  (chap.  37X  he  seems  distinctly  to  represent  the 
ascetics  as  the  Withers  of  the  monks.  '  They,'  he  says, 
'  seriously  renounced  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
«ge;  abjured  the  use  of  wine,  of  flesh,  and  of  marriage; 
chastised  their  body,  mortified  their  affections,  and  em- 
iNTBced  a  life  of  misery  as  the  price  of  eternal  happiness. 
In  the  reign  of  Constantino  (a.d.  306-337)  the  ascetics  fled 
from  a  profane  and  degenerate  world  to  perpetual  solitude 
or  religious  society.  Like  the  first  Christians  of  Jerusalem, 
ihey  resigned  the  use  or  the  property  of  their  temporal 
possessions^  established  regular  communities  of  the  same 
sex  and  a  smiilar  disposition ;  and  assumed  the  names  of 
JiermtSt  monks,  and  anacharets,  expressive  of  their  lonely 
retreat  in  a  natural  or  artificial  desert.' 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  immediate  founders 
of  monachism  were  two  Egyptians,  named  Paul  and  An- 
thony. St  Jerome  calls  the  lormer  the  author  of  that  mode 
of  life,  the  latter  its  illustrator — '  hujus  vits  auctor  Paulus, 
illustrator  etiam  Antonius.'  (Hieron.,  Ep.  22,  ad  Eusloch,, 
G.  16.)  Paul  is  designated  the  Thebean.  An  account  of 
St.  Ajithony,  as  he  is  styled,  and  of  the  progress  of  the 
monastic  system  during  his  life,  which  extended  from  a.d. 
251  to  A.O.  356,  has  already  been  given  under  his  name 
Cii.  96).  We  shall  only  note  here  that  the  first  monastic 
community  is  said  to  have  been  established  at  Phaium, 
near  Aphroditopolis,  in  the  Thebais  of  Egypt,  about  the 
year  305  or  306,  that  is,  after  the  cessation  of  the  persecu- 
lions  which  had  originally  driven  Anthony,  Paul,  and 
others  to  the  deserts.  Strictly  speaking  however  this  and 
other  monasteries  appear  to  have  been  founded  rather  by 
Antbony^s  disciples,  and  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  which 
his  example  had  diffused,  than  directly  under  his  own  su- 
perintendence. 

Of  these  disciples,  the  roost  eminent  was  Pachomius :  if 
the  Decian  persecution  and  Anthony  gave  rise  to  mona- 
chism, monasteries  owe  their  origin  to  Pachomius  and 
the  peaceful  times  of  Constantino.  The  antient  writer 
of  the  '  Acta  Pachomii '  makes  Anthony  acknowledge 
this  himself  in  the  following  speech  to  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Pachomius:^' When  I  first  became  a  monk, 
there  was  as  yet  no  monastery  in  any  part  of  the  world 
where  one  man  was  obliged  to  take  care  of  another,  but 
every  one  of  the  antient  monks,  when  the  persecution  was 
ended,  exercised  a  monastic  life  by  himself  in  private.  But 
afterwards  your  father  Pachomius,  by  the  help  of  God, 
effected  this.'  Gibbon  has  in  a  few  words  well  sketched 
the  first  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  new  institution :— '  The 
prolific  colonies  of  moniu  multiplied  with  rapid  increase  on 
the  sands  of  Libya,  upon  the  rocks  of  Thebais,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Nile.  To  the  south  of  Alexandria  the  moun- 
tain and  adjacent  desert  of  Nitria  were  peopled  by  five 
thousand  anaehorets;  and  the  traveller  may  still  investigate 
the  ruins  of  fifty  monasteries  which  were  planted  in  that 
barren  soil  by  the  disciples  of  Anthony.  In  the  Upper 
Thebais  the  vacant  island  of  Tabenne  was  occupied  by  Pa- 
chomius and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  brethren.  That  holy 
abbot  successively  founded  nine  monasteries  of  men  and 
one  of  women,  and  the  festival  of  Easter  sometimes  col- 
lected fiity  thousand  religious  persons,  who  followed  his 
angelic  rule  of  discipline.  This  is  said  in  allusion  to  the 
iable  that  Pachomius,  who  survived  till  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  centurv,  had  received  his  rule  by  special  revelation 
l^om  an  angel.  The  other  most  celebrated  earlv  propaga- 
tors of  monachism  are  Hilarion,  another  disciple  of  Anthony, 
who  carried  the  system  into  Palestine,  about  a.o.  328 ;  St 
Athanasitts,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  brought  it  to 
Rome,  A.D.  340  [Athanasius]  ;  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Se- 
twflte,  or  Sebastia,  by  whom  it  was  soon  after  extended  to 
.Armenia  and  Paohlagonia;  St  Basil,  who  established  it  in 
t.he  province  of  Pontus,  a.d.  360  [Basii*]  ;  and  St  Martin, 
P.  C  No.  951, 


bishop  of  Tours,  by  whom  it  was,  about  jLd.  370,  introduced 
into  uaul,  whence  it  is  senerally  supposed  to  have  been  im- 
ported into  the  British  Isles  by  Pelagius,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century. 

At  first  all  the  communities  of  monks  followed  the  rule 
of  Pachomius,  and  therefore  they  were  not  distinguished 
into  various  orders,  as  in  later  times,  but  took  their  namea 
from  the  places  where  they  were  establbhed,  as  the  monks 
of  Mount  Scethis,  of  Tabenne,  of  Nitria,  of  Canopus,  &c. 
But  besides  the  monks  that  lived  in  communities,  and  who 
were  called  from  that  circumstance  Coenobitee,  or  sometimes 
SynoditcB,  and  by  the  Egyptians,  according  to  St  Jerome^ 
Scutches,  there  were  for  aome  ages  divers  other  speciei^ 
which  the  ecclesiastical  antiquarians  have  taken  much  pains 
to  distinguish.  Some  lived,  although  in  the  same  district 
of  the  wudemess,  yet  all  in  separate  caves  or  ceUs,  and  with- 
out any  association  or  common  government,  in  which  case  the 
collection  of  hermitages  was  called  a  Laura,  according  to 
Epiphanius.  Another  sort  are  described  by  Cassian  under 
the  name  of  Sarabait€e,  and  were  called  by  the  Egyptians 
Remboth,  according  to  St  Jerome,  who  says  that  they  lived 
two  or  three  together,  without  any  rule,  but  each  after  his 
ovm  fashion,  taking  up  their  abode  for  the  most  part  in 
cities  and  fortified  stations  icastellis).  In  other  respects  he 
gives  a  very  bad  account  of  them :  although  they  were  wont 
to  contend  with  each  other,  he  says,  in  extraordinary  fieats 
of  fasting,  yet  at  other  times  they  would  indulge  to  as  much 
excess  in  riotous  festivity;  all  things  about  them  were 
affected ;  loose*  gloves  (manicn),  puffed-out  boots  (calig» 
foUicantes),  coarse  clothes,  frequent  sighing,  much  visitation 
of  the  young  women,  violent  inveighing  against  the  clergy. 
In  short,  concludes  Jerome,  they  are  the  pests  and  banes  of 
the  church.  Another  species  of  these  early  monks  or  soli- 
taries were  those  called  Stvlits,  that  is,  piUar  saints  (fh>m 
^rvkoQ,  a  pillar),  the  founder  of  whom  was  one  Simeon,  a 
Syrian  shepherd,  who  having,  in  a.d.  408,  when  he  was 
only  thirteen  years  old,  left  his  flocks  and  joined  a  monastio 
community,  afterwards  withdrew  himself  to  a  mountain 
about  30  or  40  miles  east  fh)m  Antioch,  and  there,  confining 
himself  by  a  chain  within  a  mandra,  or  circle  of  stones, 
proceeded  at  last  to  take  up  his  residence  on  the  top  of  a  pillar, 
which  was  gradually  raised  from  the  height  of  nine  to  that 
of  sixty  feet  Simeon  Stylites  died  a.d.  451,  after  having, 
it  is  said,  existed  for  thirty  years  at  the  last-mentioned  ele- 
vation in  the  air.  '  Habit  and  exercise,'  says  Gibbon, '  in- 
structed him  to  maintain  his  dangerous  situation  without 
fear  or  giddiness,  and  successively  to  assume  the  different 
postures  of  devotion.  He  sometimes  prayed  in  an  erect 
attitude,  with  his  outstretched  arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross ; 
but  his  most  familiar  practice  was  that  of  bending  his 
meagre  skeleton  from  the  forehead  to  the  feet ;  and  a  cu- 
rious spectator,  after  numbering  twelve  hundred  and  forty- 
four  repetitions,  at  length  desisted  from  the  endless  account' 
This  strange  sort  of  piety  however  does  not  seem  to  have 
proved  very  contagious ;  among  the  few  pillar  saints,  be- 
sides the  contriver  of  the  practice,  whose  names  are 
recorded,  the  most  fiunous  are,  another  Simeon,  styled 
the  Younger,  who  is  said  to  have  occupied  his  airy  watch- 
tower  for  sixty-eight  years,  and  one  Alypius,  who  left 
the  bishopric  of  Adrianople  for  this  other  sort  of  episcopacy, 
and,  it  is  affirmed,  kept  singing  psalms  and  hymns  between 
heaven  and  earth,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  for  the 
full  space  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  while  a  choir  of 
monks  and  two  choirs  of  virgins,  seated  on  the  ground  be- 
low, lent  the  aid  of  their  voices  to  swell  the  strain.  About 
the  beginning,  or,  as  others  think,  about  the  middle,  of  the 
fifth  century,  a  pious  individual,  named  Alexander,  set  up  a 
new  fashion  of  monachism  at  Constantinople,  the  professors 
of  which  received  the  name  of  AccemetsD  (in  Greek, 
&Koifitirdi),  Uiat  is,  the  watchers,  or  the  sleepless,  fh)m  their 
practice  of  dividing  themselves  into  three  classes,  which 
took  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  unbroken  suooea- 
sion,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  sound  of  devotion  through- 
out the  entire  round  of  the  twenty-fbur  hours.  The  Aocb- 
metse,  sometimes  called  Studitue,  from  Studius,  a  Roman 
nobleman,  who  beoame  one  of  their  society,  and  built  a 
famous  monastery  for  them,  which,  after  him,  was  named 
Studium,  were  held  in  great  estimation,  and  became  Tery 
numerous  at  Constantinople.  Alongride  of  the  8tylit0 
may  be  placed  another  description  of  fantastic  enthusiasts^ 
the  BocKoi,  or  Grazing  Monks,  whose  whim  it  was  to  liv» 
like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  inhabiting  no  houses,  and  eating 
neither  bread  norflesbtbutroamingaboutupon  the  mountains 
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as  they  continued  xvithout  ceasing  to  mftke  the  vOdernees 
resound  with  their  hymns  and  psalms,  and  when  it  was  time 
to  eat,  every  man,  taking  his  knife  in  his  hand,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  cut  or  dii5  for  himself  a  dinner  of  herbs  from  the 
ground.  Still  another  sort  of  old  monks  is  made  mention 
of  under  the  name  of  Gyrovagi,  the  Vagabond  Monks,  as 
the  epithet  may  be  translated.  St  Benedict  describes 
these  as  rambling  about  continually  from  province  to  pro- 
vince, getting  themselves  well  entertained  for  three  or  four 
days  at  every  cell  they  came  to,  mere  slaves  to  their  glut- 
tonous appetites,  ana  in  all  things  worse  even  than  the 
Sarabarita). 

From  this  sketch  it  is  evident  that  the  institution  of  mo- 
nachism  had  arrived  at  a  state  of  very  considerable  corrup- 
tion both  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches,  when 
St-  Benedict  arose  to  reform  it,  in  the  latter,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixth  century.  [Bknedict,  Saint,  and  Benedic- 
tine Ordee,  vol.  iv.,  p.  213.]  It  does  not  apoear  however 
that  Benedict,  in  drawing  up  what  is  called  his  Regula 
Monachorura,  or  Rule,  had  any  intention  of  founding  a  new 
order  of  monks ;  he  writes  as  if  he  designed  it  for  the  use 
of  all  the  monasteries  then  existing.  In  Point  of  fact,  from 
tlie  year  530,  or  632,  according  to  others,  when  he  established 
his  first  monastery  at  Monte  Casino,  till  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  new  men- 
dicant orders  made  their  appearance,  a.i  the  principal 
monasteries  that  were  founded  throughout  Europe  were  of 
the  Benedictine  order.  The  X^arthusians,  Cistercians, 
Grandimontenses.  Praemonstratenses,  Cluniacs,  &c.,  were 
all  only  so  many  varieties  of  Benedictines.  The  historians 
of  monachism  indeed  reckon  up  twenty-three  subdivisions 
of  this  order  in  all,  distinguished  only  by  such  local  or  other 
sjieeific  appellations,  and  by  some  slight  differences  of  habit 
and  discipline.  The  innovations  introduced  by  Benedict 
were  of  course  longest  in  penetrating  to  the  more  remote 
corners  of  Christendom  ;  and  perhaps  in  no  other  part  of 
Europe  were  thoy  so  long  in  being  generally  received  as  in 
the  British  Islands.  Bede  and  others  denominate  the  sys- 
tem which  \.re vailed  among  the  British  monks  before  the 
arrival  of  St.  Augustin  in  597,  the  apostolic  discipline; 
but  it  was  probably  merely  the  antient  rule  of  Pachomius. 
It  is  even  disputed  whether  St  Augustine  brought  over 
with  him  the  rule  of  SU  Benedict ;  and  at  all  events  it  is 
tolerably  clear  that  that  rule  was  not  universally  established 
in  the  British  churches  till  its  observance  was  enforced  by 
St.  Diiustan  and  his  friend  Oswald,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
after  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Eastern  church  also  monasteries  and 
nunneries  had  been  made  the  subject  of  legal  regulation  by 
a  constitution  of  Justinian  (Nov.  5),  addressed  to  Epiphanius, 
the  archbishop  of  Constantinople  and  oBCumenic  patriarch, 
in  the  consulship  of  Belisarius,  a.d.  535.  By  these  enact- 
menu  no  monastery  oould  be  founded  except  the  ground  was 
first  consecrated  by  the  bishop  within  whose  diocese  it  was, 
who  was  required  to  put  up  a  cross  on  the  spot  Persons  were 
not  permitted  to  assume  the  monastic  habit  till  after  a 
throe  years'  probation,  and  the  abbots  (»/yov/*ivoO  were  re- 
quired, during  this  time,  to  examine  well  into  their  life, 
conversation,  and  fitness  for  the  monastic  profession.  On 
being  approved,  the  candidates  assumed  the  dress  and  ton- 
sure. Boih  free  persons  and  slaves  were  alike  admissible 
into  monasteries,  and  were  received  on  the  same  footing  in 
all  retipecu.  A  master  might  claim  and  take  away  his  slave 
within  the  three  years,  if  he  could  prove  tliat  the  person  was 
his  slave,  and  bad  run  away  for  theft  or  any  other  offence ; 
but  not  otherwise.  Thus  the  monasteries  became  a  place  of 
refuge  to  slaves  who  had  severe  masters.  The  law  ordained 
that  the  monks  should  eat  together,  and  should  all  sleep  in 
a  common  dormitory, each  in  bis  own  bed;  but  an  exception 
was  made  in  favour  of  those  called  anachorets  and  hesu- 
cha*t»  (avaxittpfiral  gal  ritrvxaffrai),  who  led  a  contemplative 
life  m  penection  (such  is  the  phrase),  and  were  allowed  to 
have  separate  cells.  It  seems  that  a  man  could  leave  his 
monastery  and  enter  the  world  again,  though  it  was  con- 
sHlereil  sinful ;  but  as  all  tho  property  which  he  had  not 
dibiK*»t(l  of  liefore  entering  the  monastery  (subject  to  some 
prw\»*ions  for  his  wife  or  children,  if  he  had  any)  became 
lUu  i»fv>pertv  of  the  monastery  on  his  entering  it,  if  he  chose 
to  le^vti  iu  ho  could  not  take  with  him  or  recover  any  part 
of  Uim  properly.  Celibacy  and  chastity  were  required  of  the 
monks,  though  at  this  time  marriage  was  permitted  to  cer- 
tain cUrical  por«»ou»,  as  Kingors  and  readers.  Further  re- 
guUiioas  Qu  Ui«  life  of  monks  and  nuns  are  contained  in 


the  1 34th  Novel.  A  monk  waa  probib<t«d  fhmi  •nlM«|  % 
female  monastery  (for  one  word  only  is  tued  lo  IbMa  1m 
for  male  and  female  eonvents),  and  a  nun  wm  pnihaarf 
from  entering  a  male  monastery,  under  any  prel«st  vtai' 
ever.  Other  regulations  to  the  same  generml  «flact  of  m- 
suring  chastity  and  the  due  observance  of  mil  mofi«bt 
duties  are  prescribed  by  the  legislator. 

In  the  earliest  age  of  the  monastic  tyttcn;  ihm  moaka 
were  left  at  liberty  as  to  many  things  which  wmn  aAc*- 
wards  made  the  subject  of  strict  regulation  by  tlw  law 
either  of  the  state  or  the  church.  8t  Athanassna.  in 
one  of  his  epistles,  speaks  of  bishope  that  (kst,  aad  aM«kt 
that  eat  and  drink ;  bishops  that  drink  no  win«,  and  nook* 
that  do ;  bishops  that  are  not  married,  ao4  masy  moBk* 
that  are  the  fothers  of  children.  OrigtoaUy,  tMi,  nooks 
were  all  laymen  ;  and,  altbongfa  it  gtadaallf  ^fias 
more  and  more  the  common  practice  for  them  to  Uk»  Wy 
orders,  it  was  not  tQl  the  year  1311  thai  it  wtt  nsMlt  M^ 
gatory  upon  them  to  do  so  by  Pope  Clemeot  ▼.  K«r  was 
any  vow  of  celibacy  or  any  other  partieulaf  vow  IbraaBy 
taken  by  the  earliest  monks  on  their  tdtntton.  It  mpfmn 
even  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  pertou  to  cmbracw  tlM 
monastic  life  with  the  intentk)n  of  only  eontintti^^  nooks 
for  a  few  years,  and  fbr  those  who  had  apeiU  loiBe  tuam  In  • 
monastery  actually  to  retmn  to  the  workL  Va  bave  jaat 
teen  how  the  practice  as  to  some  of  theea  potnla  cana  at 
length  to  be  regulated  by  the  Imperial  law. 

Ihe  word  nun,  in  Greek  Kovic,  in  htUn  Nommm^  h  mA 
to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  to  signify  a  virgia.  Anotkti 
account  is,  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  Latin  aaaai; 
nonnana,  or  nonnanis,  was  a  penitent  The  Italiaas  itiC 
use  nonno  and  nonna  for  a  grandfather  and  mnixomhtr. 
Cyprian  and  Tertullian,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thud  on- 
tury,  make  mention  of  virgins  dedicating  tbemic)«c»  l» 
Christ.  Such  a  practice  was  indeed  a  natural  nod*  «f 
self-sacrifice,  whicn  had  been  familiar  to  all  relijpana.  Sove 
of  these  ecclesiastical  or  canonical  virgins,  aa  ihtj  wtra 
called,  appear  already  to  have  formed  themaelvca  into  tam- 
munities,  similar  to  those  of  the  monks  ;  but  otbars  tm- 
tinned  to  reside  in  their  fathers'  hoosea.  The  fuuaiMi  c^ 
female  monachism  however,  from  the  nideocas  aad  laxitf 
of  the  first  form  of  the  institution,  to  the  strict  rmlaiatt 
which  characterised  its  maturity,  moved  on  aide  ay  m^ 
with  that  of  male  monachism. 

Monasteries  are  called  by  the  Greek  l^thera  iwt  oalf 
Movatrrtipui  and  Movai,  but  also  sometimat  m^rfl«,  tltat  sk 
holy  places ;  riyovfuviia,  the  residences  of  the  abbots,  «i«M 
ifyovfiivoit  or  chiefs;  fiMpai^  inclosurea;  and  fp^mtrji^. 
places  of  reflection  or  meditation,  that  being  ona  of  the  ftr- 
poses  to  which  they  were  very  early  applied.  For  a  faoenl 
account  of  the  different  sorts  of  religious  housaa^  aod  of  ftcir 
government,  see  the  articles  Abbksi,  Abbxt,  Ammot^  aai 

CONVBNT. 

The  habits  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  prioctpal  ardtn 
of  monks  and  nuns  are  explained  under  tM  naioa  of  cark 
It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  here,  that  the  thre*  row*  d 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience  are  taken  bv  all  moaks  aod 
nuns  at  their  admission.  All,  both  male  aad  fiEmaic. 
likewise  receive  the  tonsure,  like  all  the  aedaaiaatKa  of  t^ 
Romish  church.  In  all  the  orders  the  candidate  Ibr  adan- 
sion  must  first  undergo  a  novitiate,  which  varies  ftoos  c4m 
to  three  years.  The  age  at  which  novices  mar  make  pt»> 
fession  differs  in  different  countries ;  but  the  ruJa  UaA  dowa 
by  the  council  of  Trent  only  requires  that  the  party,  wbc*tb«r 
male  or  female,  should  be  sixteen.  It  is  scaiealy  pec— lan 
to  add,  that  in  the  modem  constitution  of  mooarhBoii,  ibr 
vows  and  status  of  a  professed  person,  as  indaad  of  all  arcat- 
siostics,  are  by  the  law  of  the  Roman  church  fbr  lii»  a«A 
indelible. 

The  greatest  revolution  by  which  the  history  of  inodmlii 
has  been  marked  since  the  establishment  of^  the  ruW  af  St 
Benedict,  was  the  rise,  in  the  beginning  of  tba  tbirtaaatk 
century,  of  the  Mendicant  Frian.  Of  thesa  an  aeoDont  ka 
already  been  given  under  the  word  FaiAita :  aod  ftaxt&ar 
particulars  will  be  found  under  the  namaa  of  the  scvoii 
orders. 

The  general  dissolution  of  monastic  establisbmenU  aas 
one  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  Reformation  in  oura^a 
and  all  other  countries  that  separated  fh>m  tba  Rcadk 
church.  There  are  however  a  few  Protestant  mooa«ue  a^- 
tablishments  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  Rv-en  in  SHBa 
Catholic  countries,  especially  in  Germany  and  France,  t&« 
number  of  these  establishments  has  been  greatly  r«^luBv-« 
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within  the  latt  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  the  wealth  and  power 
of  those  of  them  that  still  exist  most  materially  curtailed. 
The  reform  of  the  German  monasteries  was  begun  by  the 
emperor  Joseph  II. ;  those  of  France  were  all  swept  away 
at  the  oommencement  of  the  Revolution;  but  some  of 
Ihem  have  been  set  up  again,  thoueh  with  diminished  splen- 
dour, since  the  restoration  of  Uie  Bourbons.  Since  the  re- 
laxation of  the  penal  laws,  several  Roman  Catboho  nun- 
neries have  been  erected  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  well 
as  in  Ireland.  Monks  and  nuns  of  all  descriptions  still 
swarm  in  Italy,  and  in  the  countries  of  South  America, 
lately  subject  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  crowns ;  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  all  monasteries  have  been  suppressed 
within  these  few  jrears.  Even  in  modem  times  we  still  hear 
occasionally  of  the  institution  of  a  new  order  of  monks.  One, 
called  the  Congregation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  was 
eaUblished  by  the  late  Pope  Leo  XIL  in  1826.  But  the 
most  important  new  order  of  monks,  founded  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  since  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Reformation, 
is  that  of  the  Jesuists;  for  an  account  of  which  see  vol.  xiii., 
p.  110.    [Monk.] 

(Among  the  most  important  works  on  the  subject  of  mo- 
naohism  are  the  following  *  '  Nebridii  a  Mundelheim  An- 
tiqoarium  Monasticuro,*  fol.,  Vien.,  1650; '  Phihppi  Bonanni 
Ordinum  Religiosorum  Catalogus,'  3  vols.  4  to.,  Rom.  1706- 
8 ;  *  Histoire  des  Ordres  Monastioues  Religieux  et  Mihtaires,' 
par  le  P^  Hippolyte  H^lyot,  Par.,  8  vols.  4to.,  1714.  &c; 
and  nouv.  edit.  1792;  Crome's  'Pragmat  Gesehichte  der 
vomehmsten  Monchsorden, '  10  vols.  Leipz.,  1774-83; 
Tanner's  'Notitia  Monastica,*  foh  1744;  Dugdale's  'Mo- 
nasticon,'  new  edit  by  Cayley  and  Ellis,  6  vols,  fol.,  1812- 
30;  Fosbrooke's  'British  M!onachism,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  1802. 
See  also  Thomasin,  *  Discipline  de  TEglise,'  tom.  i. ;  Bing- 
ham's *  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,*  book  vii. ;  and 
Gibbon's  *  Dec  and  Fall  of  Rom.  Emp.,'  chap.  37.) 

MCyNACO,  the  Principality  of,  a  small  state  in  the 
Western  Riviera  of  Genoa.  It  consists  of  the  small  towns 
of  Monaco  and  Mentone  and  the  village  of  Roccabruna, 
with  a  small  territory  about  five  miles  in  length  along  the 
eoast,  between  Nizza  and  Ventimiglia,  and  extends  inland 
about  three  miles.  The  countrv  is  rocky,  being  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  here  approach 
close  to  the  sea.  The  town  of  Monaco  is  built  on  a  steep 
naked  rock  risine  above  the  sea-ooast,  is  fortified,  and  has 
about  1000  inhabitants,  and  a  harbour  for  small  vessels. 
Mentone,  fiirther  to  the  east,  lies  on  the  sea-shore  in  a  nar- 
row itrip  of  fertile  land,  sheltered  by  the  mountains  from 
the  north  winds,  and  planted  with  olive  and  lemon  trees : 
it  has  a  warm  southern  climate,  and  carries  on  some  trade  by 
sea.  Mentone  has  about  4000  inhabitants,  and  a  handsome 
church.  Since  the  fourteenth  century,  this  little  principaUty 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  Genoese  family  of  Grrimaldi, 
under  the  protection  of  France  and  of  the  Genoese  renublic. 
The  actual  prince  of  Monaco,  Onorato  V.,  is  a  peer  of  France, 
and  generally  lives  at  Paris,  but  he  acknowledges  the  king 
of  Sardinia  as  his  '  suzerain,'  and  the  town  of  Monaco  has  a 
Sardinian  garrison.  He  has  a  palace  at  Monaco  and  a  hand- 
some Tilla  near  Mentone.  He  draws  from  his  little  state  a 
revenue  of  about  300,000  francs,  12,000/.  sterling,  of  which 
less  than  one-half  supplies  the  charges  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  rest  is  for  the  use  of  the  prince.  (Bertolottl, 
Viaggio  nella  Liguria  Marittim<i.)  The  name  of  Monaco 
is  derived  from  a  temple  dedicated  to  Hercules  Monoecus, 
that  is  *  solitary,'  which  stood  on  the  rock  where  the  town 
now  stands.  Strabo  (iv.  203)  places  it  at  the  distance  of 
200  stadia  from  Antipolis,  the  modern  Aotibes. 

MONAGHAN,  a  county  in  the  province  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
from  which,  toward  the  north-east,  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Blackwater ;  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Armagh, 
from  which,  in  one  part,  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Fane ; 
on  the  south-east  by  the  county  of  Louth,  on  the  south  by 
that  of  Meath,  and  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Cavan, 
frooa  all  three  of  which  it  is  partly  or  entirely  separated  by 
the  L«gan,  a  feeder  of  the  Glyde ;  and  on  the  west  and 
muth-weat  by  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  The  form  of  the 
oouDiy  is  that  of  an  irregular  Quadrangle.  Its  greatest 
dimensions  are  the  diagonals  of  toe  quadrangle :  one  from 
rwrth  by  west  to  south  bv  east,  f^m  the  banks  of  the 
Blaekwater  to  those  of  the  Lagan,  37  miles;  the  other  from 
west-north-west  to  eastrsouth-east,  firom  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  Clones  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Inniskeen,  on  the 
Fanew  32  milMk  Ihe  aiea  of  the  county  was  given  by  Dr* 


Beaufort  (Memoir  qf  a  Map  qf  Ireland),  in  1 792.  at  450 
souare  English  miles,  or  288,000  English  acres,  and  by 
Mr.  Wakefield,  in  1812  {Account  qf  Ireland,  Statistical 
and  Political),  at  509  square  miles.  In  the  Population  Re- 
turns for  1831  the  area  is  given,  'from  the  best  authorities 
extant,'  at  277.472  acres;  in  the  'Map  of  Ireland*  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, at  313,682  English  or  statute  acres;  and  in  Lewis's 
•  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland,*  from  the  Ordnance 
Survev,  at  327,048  statute  acres,  of  which  9236  are  unim- 
proved mountain  and  bog,  6167  under  water,  and  the  rest 
cultivated  land.  The  county  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
peopled  in  Ireland,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  counties  of 
Dublin,  Armagh,  and  Down :  by  the  census  of  1831  there 
were  195,536  inhabitants.  Monaghan,  the  assize-town,  is 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  68  English 
miles  in  a  straight  line  north-north-west  of  Dublin,  or  76 
miles  by  tlie  mail-road  through  Drogheda,  Carrickmacross, 
and  CasUe  Blayney,  in  64**  15'  N.  lat.  and  6**  57'  or  58'  W. 

long.  y 

Sur/ac^f^'The  whole  county  is  hilly,  but  the  hills  seem 
as  if  scaUered  in  an  irregular  manner,  without  forroinff 
con tinugf  ridges  or  chains.'  (Wakefield.)  The  principal 
heights  4re,  Slieve  Bauph  or  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains,  in 
the  noisj^,  which  define  m  that  part  the  basin  of  the  Black- 
water  ^^nd  those  in  the  east,  which  rise  about  the  sources  of 
the  Jupe,  and  are  connected  with  the  Fews  Mountains  of 
Arm^fh.  (Beaufort's  Map.)  Mully  Ash  hill  in  this  group 
is  1035  feet  high.  The  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains  form  an 
uninteresting  waste  along  the  bounoary  of  this  county  and 
Tyrone,  and  are  sterile  without  being  pictiu'esque. 

Geological  Character. — In  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  is  a  small  district,  extending  to  Kingscourt  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  occupied  by  the  new  red-sandstone  or  red 
marl.  This  formation  contains  a  valuable  deposit  of  gyp- 
sum,  in  which  however  no  workings  have  yet  been  com- 
menced for  commercial  purposes.  Immediately  adjacent 
to  the  red-marl  district  on  the  east  is  a  small  coat  field. 
Though  many  trials  have  been  made  to  obtain  coal,  none 
has  yet  been  found  of  sufliicient  value  to  defray  the  expense 
of  working;  but  one  bed  of  14  inches,  another  of  12 
inches,  and  several  of  inferior  thickness,  have  been  disco- 
vered. The  coal-field  rests  on  a  small  tract  of  carboniferous 
limestone,  which  crops  out  from  beneath  it  on  every  &ide 
(except  where  the  coal  and  red-marl  districts  are  contigu- 
ous), and  is  itself  insulated  in  the  transition  district  of  the 
east  of  Ulster.  Carboniferous  limestone  appears  again  in 
that  part  of  the  county  which  lies  north-west  of  a  line 
drawn  through  Monaghan  and  Clones.  The  Slieve  Beagh 
or  Slieve  Baugh  Mountains  in  this  part  are  composed  of 
the  rocks  belonging  to  the  Calp  series  of  this  formation. 
These  rocks  were  long  considered  to  belong  to  the  true 
coal  formation;  and  sanguine  but  fallacious  hopes  were 
long  entertained  of  the  discovery  of  workable  beds  of 
coal.  This  part  of  the  county  is  comprehended  in  the 
great  limestone  district  of  the  north  and  middle  of  Ireland. 
The  yellow  sandstone  and  sandstone  conglomerate,  which 
form  the  lowest  members  of  the  limestone  series,  appear  in 
some  places  along  the  northern  border. 

The  rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  tne  rocks  of  the 
transition  formation,  which  cover  an  extensive  district 
in  the  east  of  Ulster  and  north  of  Leinster.  These  transi- 
tion rocks  consist  of  grauwack^  slate,  fissile  clay-slate,  tlint 
slate,  and  chlorite  slate,  with  hornblende  slate,  schistose 
porphyry,  and  other  metamorphic  rocks,  where  the  transi- 
tion and  crystalline  formations  (granite,  &c.)  come  in  contact 
or  approach  near  each  other.  Encars,  or  eskers,  which  are 
low  steep  ridges  of  alluvial  matter,  usually  composed  of  clay 
and  limestone  gravel,  are  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
county.  Those  near  Tyhallon,  not  far  from  Monaghan.  are 
composed  entirely  of  jasper,  quartz,  agates,  and  argillaceous 
sancL  (Irish  JRaUtcatf  Commissionera*  Second  Report; 
Lewis,  Top.  Diet) 

limestone  of  great  variety  and  excellent  quality  is  quar- 
ried ;  also  fine  marble,  and  valuable  freestone  for  building. 
A  fine  white  sandstone,  dug  in  the  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains, 
is  extensively  used  for  architectural  purposes.  Ironstone  is 
found,  but  of  inferior  quahty,  and  several  quarries  of  slates 
or  flagstones  are  worked.  Lead-ore  has  been  found,  and 
considerable  works  were  erected  for  smelting  it»  but  thev 
vrore  afterwards  abandoned.  Some  potters*  day  is  found, 
and  brick  earth  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  county* .  (Lewis'ft 
Top.  Diet. ^ 
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cubini,  but  increased  pains  have  been  taken  with  it,  and  it 
has  been  much  improved.    There  is  no  cheese  made. 

The  usual  fences  are  loose  stone  walls,  clay  ditches,  and 
some  hedges  of  hawthorns  and  whins.  Tnere  is  much 
ground  wasted  in  ditches  and  headlands. 

The  population  of  the  county  has  been  stated  to  be  very 
dense;  the  nuinber  of  labourers  has  increased,  and  the 
decline  of  the  linen  manufacture,  which  once  furnished 
them  with  emplovment,  has  left  the  great  majority  with 
little  other  work  than  that  which  they  bestow  on  the  small 
spot  of  land  which  they  occupy  (fbr  the  con-acre  system  is 
^Bnerally  prevalent),  or  such  occasional  occupation  as  they 
may  receive.    The  daily  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  are 
estimated,  in  the  'Appendix  to  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  Condition  of  the  Irish 
Poor'  (Appendix  //.,  part  1,  table  iii.),  at  XOd.  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  year ;  and  the  average  amount  of  work  obtained 
by  able  bodied  labourers  is  only  about  180  days  in  the  year, 
or  little  more  than  three  days  in  the  week.  In  this  wretched 
oondition  they  commonly  marry  early,  and  without  making 
any  provision.    They  usually  pay  their  rent  in  work  done 
for  the  farmer  under  whom  tney  hold  their  con-acre  and 
cabin.     There  is  little  employment  for  labourers'  wives 
or  children,  except  that  the  former  earn  the  merest  trifle  by 
spinning,  if  they  can  spare  the  time,  or  a  very  few  keep  poul- 
try ;  and  the  latter  get  a  day*s  work  now  and  then  at  weed- 
ing or  looking  after  the  cattle,  for  which  they  get  about  3d. 
a  day  without  diet,  or  from  1 0#.  to  1 5#.  for  the  summer  season. 
The  common  food  of  the  labourers  is  potatoes,  which  they 
prefer  as  constant  food  to  bread  or  meal    They  get  a  little 
milk  or  buttermilk,  but  very  rarely.    '  We  think  as  much 
of  a  drink  of  buttermilk,'  said  a  poor  woman  to  the  Ck>mmis- 
Moners.*  as  you  gentlemen  do  of  the  finest  breakfiist'  Their 
habitations  are  wretched  cabins,  sometimes  with  one  room,  it 
may  be  of  12  feet  square  and  of  7  or  8  feet  hiell^  sometimes 
of  two.    The  floor  is  the  bare  ground,  usually  dug  up  and 
trampled  to  make  it  harder ;  and  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
lime  is  mingled  in  with  it    The  cottages  or  cabins  are 
thatched  witti  straw,  and  mostly  have  chimneys  built  with 
sticks  and  clay,  with  perhaps  an  old  firkin  stuck  up  as  a 
chimney-pot    The  windows  are  about  a  foot  square,  rarely 
glased  ;  the  doors  and  shutters  usually  have  iron  hinges, 
latches,  bolts,  &c.    The  cottages  are  without  privies,  but 
some  have  wretched  little  places  for  keeping  a  pig.    They 
are  inferior  to  those  in  the  counties  of  Armaeh  and  Down. 
The  common  fuel  is  peat  or  turf,  which  is  used  by  all  classes 
of  the  community:  if  they  have  not  sufficient  turf,  they 
make  up  the  deficiency  with  bushes  and  brambles. 

The  peasantry  are  wretchedly  off  fbr  clothing.  Many  of 
them  and  their  children  are  obliged  to  stay  away  from 
prayers  for  want  of  clothes ;  they  borrow  from  each  other, 
and  some  go  in  the  morning  and  some  in  the  evening. 

Few  of  tne  women  make  their  own  clothes,  but  since  the 
fiiilure  of  employment  at  sjmnning,  they  are  becoming  more 
skilful  with  the  needle.  There  are  few  cottages  which  do 
not  contain  some  sort  of  bedstead,  but  this  frequently  con- 
tains five  or  six  people ;  and  if  the  fomily  is  very  laige, 
some  straw  is  shaken  down  for  a  portion  of  them.  Pawning 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  the  people  are  becoming 
nsed  to  it  *  At  first,  some  years  ago,'  saia  a  witness  to  the 
Commissioners, '  wo  used  to  go  in  the  dusk  to  the  pawn- 
broker's, but  now  I  wouldn't  care  if  all  the  people  on  the 
market-cross  saw  me.  They  know  it  is  mighty  pressure 
makes  us  do  it.'  Drunkenness  has  much  increased.  Re- 
tail spirit-shops  have  been  multiplied,  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  shebeen-houses,  or  unlicensed  spirit-shops,  which, 
being  in  remote  places  and  under  no  control,  are  tne  sources 
of  great  immorality.  Almost  all  the  cases  which  come 
befbre  the  magistrates  arise  out  of  drunken  squabbles ;  and 
young  people  steal  flax  or  potatoes  or  meal  from  their 
parents  to  pledge  them  for  liquor  at  the  shebeen-houses. 
The  intoxicating  liquor  in  almost  exclusive  use  is  whiskey ; 
beer  is  very  little  used.  The  tradesmen  about  the  town,  and 
the  Ikrmers  who  attend  the  markets,  are  the  chief  drunkards ; 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  labourers  prevents  them  from 
drinking. 

Emigration  has  been  considerable  during  the  last  few 
years,  principally  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
the  Canadas.  A  very  few  persons  have  gone  to  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  or  New  South  Wales.  Many  farmers  have 
sold  their  fkrms  and  gone,  also  some  tradesmen,  and  a  few 
labourers ;  but  the  emigrants  have  chiefly  been  persons  of 
a  sUtioQ  in  life  above  that  of  common  labourers,  and  have 


emigrated  at  their  own  expense.  Several  of  them  have 
been  Protestants,  and  persons  of  good  character  and  enter- 
prising spirit 

Divisions,  Towns,  ^.— Tlie  county  of  Monaghan  is  di- 
vided into  five  baronies,  which,  with  their  situation  and 
population,  are  as  follows : — 

^  _  Pop.  1831. 

Cremome  ,  Central  and  E.  51,892 

Dartree  or  Dartry  Central  and  W.  40.135 

Famey  .  S.  41,561 

Monaghan         .  Central.  42,728 

Trough  .  N.  19,220 

195,536 
It  contains  tne  corporate,  assize,  and  market  town  of 
Monaghan.  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough ;  the  market 
and  post  towns  of  Carrickmacross,  Castle  Blayney.  Bally- 
bay,  Clones,  and  Newbliss ;  and  the  post  towns  of  £my vale 
and  Glaslough.  The  principal  villages  are  Ballytrain. 
Smithsborough,  Tydavnet,  Scotstown,  Scotshouse,  Drum, 
Rockcorry,  and  Magheracloone. 

Monaghan  is  on  the  mail-toad  from  Dublin  to  London- 
derry :  the  distance  from  Dublin  has  been  already  given. 
The  antient  boundary  of  the  borough  is  stated  in  general 
terms  in  the  charter  to  consist  of  *  the  town  of  Monaghan,' 
that  is.  as  far  as  the  mere  buildings  are  understood  to  have 
extended  at  the  date  of  the  Charter  (a.d.  1613) ;  hut  there 
is  a  district  extending  in  every  direction  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  round  the  town,  known  by  the  name  of  *The 
Corporation,'  and  divided  into  ten  parts  or  '  townlands.* 
(Report  qf  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Boundaries,)  The 
town  itself  consists  of  an  irregular  assemblage  of  streets,  the 
three  principal  of  which  meet  in  a  square  called  the  Diamond, 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  There  is  another  square  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  town  called  Shamble-square.  The 
town  contained,  in  1831.  540  houses,  inhabited  by  690 
families,  forming  a  population  of  3848  persons :  there  were 
16  houses  building  and  25  uninhabited.  In  the  Reports  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Poor,  the  number  of  houses  is 
gi^en  at  about  900  (Answers  of  Rev.  John  Cauffleld  to  Que- 
ries/or Parishes  in  large  Towns,  Third  Report,  Appendix  C, 
part  L),  of  which  about  376  were  good  houses,  300  middling, 
and  the  rest  mere  cabins.  The  difference  in  the  number  of 
houses  in  the  two  statements  is  owing  probably  to  the  larger 
space  included  by  Mr.  Caulfield  under  the  term  *  town.' 
The  population  had  however  much  increased  in  the  interval, 
chiefly  from  the  unwillingness  of  landlords  to  allow  cottiers 
on  their  estates.  The  rest  of  the  parish  contained,  in  1 831, 
1499  houses,  inhabited  by  1554  families:  there  were  13 
houses  building  and  82  uninhabited.  The  population  was 
8027 ;  giving  a  total  for  the  town  and  the  rest  of  the  parish 
of  2039  inhabited  houses,  2244  families,  and  11,875  per- 
sons. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  county  court- 
house, a  handsome  modem  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
town ;  the  countv  infirmary  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  on 
an  open  elevated  site ;  the  county  gaol  on  the  north  side ; 
and  the  diocesan  school  on  the  west  There  is  a  large  and 
handsome  parish  church  lately  erected  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  two  Presbyterian  and  two  Methodist  meet- 
ing-houses; one  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  town,  and 
two  others  in  other  parts  of  the  parish.  There  are  a  market- 
house  and  a  linen-halL  Some  antient  waUs,  near  the 
Diamond-square,  are  said  to  be  the  relics  of  an  old  monas- 
tery built  for  conventual  Franciscans  on  the  site  of  a  former 
religious  house ;  from  one  or  other  of  which  establishments 
the  town  (and  from  it  the  county)  took  the  name  of  Monag- 
han or  Muineohan,  'the  monks'  town.'  There  is  also  an 
earthen  mound  marking  the  site  of  a  castle  or  fort  erected 
here  early  in  the  seventeenth  centunr,  by  Sir  Edward 
Blayney,  who  had  the  military  command  of  &e  county. 

Monaghan  has  no  manufacture:  its  principal  trade  is  in 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding  districts,  which 
is  brought  to  market  here ;  and  in  linen,  for  which  it  is  a 
considerable  mart  The  market-days  are  Monday  for  linen 
and  ibr  pigs,  of  which  great  numbers  are  slaughtered  and 
sent  to  BelDaist  to  be  cured  for  exportation ;  Tuesdav  for 
com,  except  oats,  for  which  there  is  a  market  on  Wednes- 
day ;  and  Saturday  for  oats  and  potatoes.  The  corn  and 
potato  markets  are  held  in  Diamond- square ;  the  meat 
market  in  Shamble-square.  Considerable  quantities  of  flax, 
yarn,  butter,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  are  sold.  There  is  a 
fair  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month.   The  Ulster  canal, 
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when  completed,  will  pass  close  to  the  town.    The  p> 
bAbitants  are  engaged  in  occasional  labour  about  tlu 
but  wages  are  very  low»  and  the  earnings  of  a  lal>n. 
constantly  employed,  amount  only  to  8/.  or  10/.  in  n 
The  condition  of  the  poor  has  been  deteriorating  fur  * 
fifteen  years:  they  subsist  on  potatoes,  with  som* 
little  milk.     The  tradesmen  are  better  fed.    Ttn 
savings'  bank,  to  which  the  principal  contributors  ait 
tradesmen*  and  servants. 

The  corporation  was  created  by  a  charter  of  1 1 
(a.d.  1613),  and  consists  of  a  provost,  twelve  fw- 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  freemen.    The  l> 
two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament  before 
Lord  Rossmore,  the  patron,  received  15,000/.  - 
sation  on  its  disfranchisement.  The  borough  v 
has  long  fallen  into  disuse.    The  quarter*- 
division  and  the  assizes  for  the  county  aro  1 
there  are  petty  sessions  held  by  the  county  ii. 
week.    Tne  town  is  watched  and  lighted : 
station  of  the  couBty  oonstabulary.    The  1 
and  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Cbgher ;   t 
lion  rent  is  estimated  at  553/.  16«.  IhJ.  < 
is  a  glebe  of  38  statute  acres,  valued  at 
and  a  neat  glebe-house.    The  Cathoh 
thirds  of  the  population.   There  are  t(M 
about  1400  children;  and  seven  pri 
are  about  300  children.  There  are  a  d 
society,  and  another  society  for  the  i 

Carrickmacross  is  in  the  barony  • 
part  of  the  county,  51  miles  from 
aerry  mail-road.    It  consists  of  <• 
the  road,  and  of  several  smaller  st  > 
it    The  number  of  houses  in  t ! 
inhabited  (by  555  ftunilies),  34  w 
the  population  was  2979,  one- 
of  the  parish  of  Carrickmacr(> 
habited  by  1777  families;   ai 
2295  inhabited  houses,  and 
the  houses  are  of  respect 
church,  a  neat  but  small  s' 
spire;  a  Catholic  chapel,  a < 
There  are  two  other  Cati 
the  parish.    Malting,  bri 
in  the  town ;  coarse  hai 
tured ;  and  a  considera^ 
corn-markets  on  Wedi 
market  on  Thursday, 
are  quarries  of  freest. 
several  lime-kilns  li 
constabulary  is  st:> 
dispensary,  and  a  i 
one  for  boys  and 
National  Educat 
children  are  t: 
1400  to  1500  c^ 
number  of  pri' 
on  the  roll  o* 
Cariile*8  sta' 
Board,  JuV 
pensary. 
of  which 
estimator 
itatuur 
almost 
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Some  of  them  are  in  connection  with  the  National  Board. 
Nearly  300  children  are  under  instruction  in  private  schools. 
There  is  a  dispensary.  The  living  is  a  rectory  and  vicarage, 
of  the  cross  yearly  value  of  2000/.  6*.  Sd,,  of  which  950/. 
arises  from  tithe  composition,  and  the  rest  from  a  glehe  of 
above  1242  statute  acres.  There  is  a  elehe-house.  By  the 
Romish  church  the  parish  is  dividea  into  two  districts, 
Clones  East  and  Clones  West ;  each  part  has  two  chapels. 
Near  the  ruins  of  the  ahhey  is  one  of  the  antient  round 
towers.  The  internal  diameter  is  1 0  feet ;  and  there  are 
resting-places  for  the  joists  of  five  floors.  There  is  a  door- 
way about  4  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  at  the  top  of  the 
tower  are  large  embrasures.  There  is  another  round  tower 
in  the  parish. 

Newbliss  is  in  Killeevan  parish,  in  the  barony  of  Dartree, 
about  5  miles  from  Clones.  It  is  a  small  place,  containing 
in  1831  only  85  houses,  inhabited  by  105  families,  making 
up  a  population  of  497  ;  there  were  9  houses  unoccupied, 
and  1  building.  The  number  of  bouses  in  the  rest  of  the 
parish,  which  extends  into  the  barony  of  Monaghan,  was 
1393.  inhabited  by  1538  families,  making  up  a  population 
of  7764 ;  or,  with  the  town,  of  8261.  The  town  consists  of 
a  single  street  of  good  width :  the  houses  are  of  respectable 
appearance.  The  parish  church  of  Killeevan  is  nearly  mid- 
way between  Newbliss  and  Clones :  but  there  is  a  neat 
Preshyterian  meeting-house  in  the  town.  There  is  a  neat 
raarket-honse:  the  market  is  on  Saturday,  chiefly  for  pigs 
and  flax ;  and  there  is  a  monthly  fair,  chiefly  for  pigs  and 
live  stock.  There  are  in  the  town  a  dispensary  and  a  school 
which  is  maintained  by  the  London  Hibernian  Society. 
There  are  in  other  parts  of  the  parish  a  Catholic  chapel,  six 
public  and  four  private  schools,  in  which  (taken  together) 
above  900  children  are  taught  The  church  and  Catholic 
chapels  are  neat  buildings.  The  living  is  a  rectory  and 
vicarage,  with  a  gross  yearly  income  of  653/.  5*.  5d.,  of 
which  5}BL  ]5#.  5d,  is  tithe  composition;  the  rest  arises 
from  a  glebe  of  about  110  acres :  tnere  is  a  glebe-house. 

Emyvule  is  in  the  parish  of  Donagh,  in  the  barony  of 
Troueh,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county ;  it  is  91  miles 
fVom  Dublin  and  15  from  Monaghan,  on  the  Londonderry 
mail-road.  It  contained  in  1831,  112  houses,  inhabited  by 
122  families,  beside  10  unoccupied,  and  1  building:  the  po- 
pulation was  571.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street, 
and  is  on  the  north  bank  of  a  small  stream  running  into 
the  Blackwater.  On  the  bank  of  the  stream  is  a  large  flour- 
mill,  and  in  its  bed  is  a  quarry  of  greenstone.  A  body  of 
the  county  constabulary  is  stationed  nere. 

Olaslough,  or  Olasslough,  is  also  in  the  parish  of  Donagh 
and  barony  of  Trough,  six  or  seven  miles  north-east  of 
Monaghan.  It  is  rather  larger  than  Emyvale,  containing, 
in  1831,  153  houses,  inhabited  by  168  families,  and  5  unoc- 
cupied houses;  the  population  was  812.  The  town  is  on 
the  margin  of  a  beautiful  lake  (Glas  Lough,  •  the  green 
lake'),  and  contains  a  number  of  good  houses  roofed  with 
slate.  A  large  flour-mill,  a  mill  for  spinning  flax,  and  a 
linen  factory  have  been  erected ;  and  a  weekly  market  on 
Friday  for  corn  and  flax  established.  There  is  a  monthly 
fatr  for  stock  and  agricultural  produce.  There  is  a  dispen- 
sarj'.  A  castle  ana  demesne,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Leslie, 
are  near  the  town.  The  parish  church  of  Donagh,  built 
half  a  century  ago,  and  capable  of  containing  400  persons, 
ii  in  the  town.  The  parish  of  Donagh  is  large,  and  has  a 
gross  population  of  1 1,068.  It  has  two  Catholic  chapels,  a 
Presbyterian  and  a  Wesleyan  meeting-house.  The  beneRce 
is  a  vicarage,  with  a  gross  yearly  revenue  of  221/.,  viz.  155/. 
tithe  composition,  and  the  rest  the  produce  of  a  glebe  of 
above  71  acres. 

The  villages  arc  all  small.  Ballytrain,  or  Bellatrain  (in 
AughnamuTlen  parish,  Cremorne  barony),  had,  in  1831,  42 
bouses,  inhabited  by  as  many  families,  making  a  population 
of  220.  It  is  the  station  of  a  body  of  the  constabulary  force, 
and  has  eight  yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  It  has 
a  small  Calholw  chapel  and  a  dispensary.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  several  antient  forts.  Smithsborough  owes  its  name 
to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  established  monthly 
fairs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.    It  is  in  Clones 

Earish,  and  hi  the  oarony  of  Monaghan.  In  1831  it  had  48 
ouses,  inhabited  by  50  families,  making  a  population  of 
244.  There  is  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a  school,  and 
a  dispensary.  All  the  fkirs  except  one  in  the  year  have 
been  given  up.  There  is  a  body  of  the  constabulary  sta- 
tioned here.  Tydavnet,  or  Todavnet,  and  Scotstown,  are  in 
the  parish  of  Tydavnet,  in  the  barony  of  Monaghan ;  both 


are  stations  of  the  constabulary,  and  Scotstown  has  a  dis- 
pensary. Tydavnet  has  five  yearly  fairs,  and  Scotstown  one 
every  month.  Scotshouse  is  in  the  parish  of  Currin,  in  the 
barony  of  Dartree.  The  parish  church,  capable  of  holding 
400  persons,  is  in  the  village ;  and  a  body  or  the  county  con- 
stabulary is  posted  there.  Drum  is  also  in  Qurrin  parish, 
and  in  the  barony  of  Dartree.  It  is  near  a  small  lake.  Lough 
Long.  It  has  a  monthly  fair,  a  small  chapel-of-ease,  two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a  school,  and  a  dispensary. 
The  population  in  and  about  Druin  contains  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  usual  of  members  of  the  Established  church. 
Rockcorry,  though  classed  by  our  authorities  among  villages, 
is  really  a  small  market-town ;  it  consists  of  a  wide  street, 
with  a  neat  market-house,  and  has  many  houses  of  respecta- 
ble appearance,  It  has  a  market  on  Wednesday,  and  a 
monthly  fair.  Petty-sessions  are  held  every  fortnight,  and 
a  party  of  police  is  stationed  here.  There  are  neat  meet- 
ing-houses for  Presbyterians  and  Wesleyan  Methodists; 
and  there  are  an  infant-school,  a  sewing-school,  and  a  dis- 
pensary. Magheracloone,  or  Magheracloony,  is  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Farney,  a  short  distance  from  Carrickmacross.  It 
has  a  neat  modern  church. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes, — The 
county  is  wholly  included  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher,  and 
contains  the  whole  or  part  of  twenty-three  parishes,  of  which 
only  two  are  united  so  as  to  form  one  benefice.  Of  the 
twenty-two  benefices,  fourteen  are  rectories  and  vicarages 
united,  two  rectories,  and  six  vicarages.  With  respect  to 
value,  one  is  of  2000/.  a  year,  one  1015/.,  one  969/.,  two  from 
800/.  to  900/.,  one  744/.,  four  of  from  600/.  to  700/.,  one  of 
551/.,  six  of  from  400/.  to  500/.,  two  of  fh)m  300/.  to  400/., 
two  of  ttom  200/.  to  300/.,  and  otie  of  118/.  There  are  twenty- 
two  parish- churches  and  five  chapels-of-ease.  The  churches 
are  smaller  than  the  generality  of  English  churches ;  one 
of  them  (at  Monaghan)  is  however  capable  of  containing 
1100  persons :  many  of  them  have  been  erected  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  Divine  service  is  commonly  performed 
twice  on  the  Sunday,  beside  services  on  holidays.  In 
winter  the  second  service  is  sometimes  discontinued.  The 
consistorial  court  of  the  diocese  of  Clogher  is  held  at  Mona- 
ghan, where  is  also  the  diocesan  school. 

In  the  territorial  arrangements  of  the  Catholic  church 
the  county  is  included  in  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Clogher, 
the  bishop  of  which  has  the  cure  of  the  parish  of  Carrick- 
macross. There  are  forty-six  Catholic  chapels,  and  twenty- 
four  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians  (of  various  classes) 
and  eight  for  Methodists,  The  population  of  the  parishes 
which  are  wholly  or  partly  in  this  county  is  abont  208,000, 
which  may  be  thus  distributed:  belonging  to  the  Esta- 
blished church  32,000,  CJatholics  151,000,  Presbyterians  or 
other  Protestant  disicntei-s  25,000.  (Reports  of  Commis' 
sioners  qf  Public  Instruction.) 

For  judicial  purposes  the  county  is  included  in  the 
north-east  circuit,  which  comprehends  the  eastern  part 
of  Ulster.  The  county  court-house  and  county-gaol  aro 
at  Monaghan,  where  the  assizes  are  held.  Quarter- ses- 
sions aro  held  at  Monaghan  and  at  Castle  Blayney. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  at  Monaghan,  Clones,  Castle  Blay- 
ney, Ballybay,  and  Rockcorry.  There  are  bridewells  at 
Castle  Blayney  and  Carrickmacross.  The  counly-gaol 
is  well  managed ;  its  good  order,  economy,  and  regularity 
are  highly  creditable  to  those  who  direct  it ;  and  there  is 
sufficient  accommodation  in  cells  and  day-rooms  for  all 
the  purposes  of  classification  and  discipline.  The  pri- 
soners are  all  employed,  chiefly  at  stone-breaking ;  and  there 
is  a  tread- wheel  for  those  who  are  sentenced  to  nard  labour. 
There  is  an  excellent  school,  and  the  females  are  attended 
to  under  a  qualified  matron.  The  bridewells  are  small,  but 
clean  and  orderly,  and  the  management  of  them  is  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  regularity.  {Reports  of  Inspectors  qf 
Prisons.^Pifteenth  Report.)  The  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted for  trial  or  bailed,  in  1 836,  was  360:  of  these  158 
were  for  crimes  against  the  person;  27  for  housebreaking 
oV  other  offences  against  property  committed  with  violence ; 
63  for  offences  against  property  without  violence ;  50  for 
malicious  offfences  against  property,  2  fbr  uttering  base 
coin,  and  60  for  other  offences.  Of  the  whole  number,  288 
were  convicted,  and  72  acquitted  or  discharged.  No  execu- 
tion took  place  in  the  year.  Of  those  committed  or  bailed, 
302  were  males  (14  under  sixteen  years),  and  58  females  (1 
under  sixteen  years);  156  could  read  and  write,  116  could 
read  only,  and  88  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  offenders  to  the  whole  population 
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of  the  ooanty  U  considertbly  below  the  average  of  Ireland, 
but  above  the  aTorage  of  the  province  of  Ulster. 

The  number  of  the  oonstaoularv  force  in  employment  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1836,  was  4  ctief  constables  or  sub-in- 
spectors of  the  first  class.  20  constables,  and  116  sub-con- 
stables, with  5  horses.  The  expense  of  this  force  for  the 
year  1835  was  5110/.  17#.  Id,  of  which  2411/.  9#.  llrf.  was 
chargeable  against  the  county.  The  amount  of  grand-jury 
preseutments,  in  1835.  was  17,071/.  8*.  2rf.,vi2.  810/.  U,  3rf. 
for  new  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  7045/.  17#.  Oid  for  repairing 
roads,  bridges,  &c.,  1535/.  5#.  Hd,  prison:^,  2537/.  10#.  3id, 
police  establishment,  2367/.  15#.  S^i.  salaries  of  county 
otficers,  1676/.  16*.  2Jrf.  repayment  of  government  advance^ 
465/.  19«.  7d,  public  charities,  &c.,  632/.  2#.  6^.  miscel- 
laneous expenses. 

The  county  is  in  the  district  of  the  Armagh  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum. The  county  infirmary  or  hospital  is  at  Monaghan,  and 
there  are  dispensaries  at  Ballytrain,  Famey,  Scotstown, 
Castleshane,  Smithsborough,  Ballybay,  Clones,  Newbliss, 
Drum,  Rockcorry,  Monaghan,  Carrickmacross,  and  Glas- 
lough.  There  were,  according  to  the  Return  of  the  Rev. 
James  Carlile  (May  3,  1837),  in  the  county  43  schools  in 
connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Bducation,  on  the 
roll  of  which  were  5464  scholars,  in  attendance  3406 ;  of 
those  whose  religious  sentiments  (or  those  of  their  friends) 
were  known,  484  were  Protestants  and  1689  Catholics. 

History  cmd  Antiqtdties.—ln  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by 
the  Anglo-Normans,  Henry  II.,  having  bestowed  all  Ulster 
on  John  de  Courcy  when  he  could  conquer  it,  that  chieftain 
overran  various  parts  (a.d.  1177),  and  built  castles  to  secure 
his  conquests.  Among  others  he  built  two  in  the  district 
now  the  barony  of  Famey  in  this  county,*  and  gave  them 
in  charge  to  Macmahon,  an  Irish  chieftain,  who  had  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  him.  MacMahon  demolished  these 
castles,  upon  which  De  Courcy  made  an  inroad  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  chieftain,  and  drove  away  a  great  number  of 
cattle.  He  was  followed  and  defeated  by  the  natives,  who 
had  assembled  to  the  number  of  11,000 ;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  following;  night,  availing  himself  of  their  careless 
security,  he  defeated  them  in  turn  with  fearful  slaughter, 
and  secured  his  booty. 

The  English  dominion  in  this  part  of  Ireland  was  very 
imperfect  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I V.  we  find  that  the  dis- 
trict of  Femey  was  still  held  bv  a  chieftain  of  the  race  of 
MacMahon,  to  whom  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry, 
granted  or  confirmed  it  at  a  certain  rent  The  English  re* 
tained  however  a  castle  in  the  district. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  MacMahons  seem  to  have 
tisen  in  arms,  for  they  are  noticed  among  the  septs  whom 
Talbot,  Lord  Fumival,  the  lord-lieutenant,  brought  into  the 
king's  peace.  All  he  was  able  to  do  appears  to  have  been 
to  prevent  open  rebellion,  without  extending  or  strengthen- 
ing the  authoritv  of  the  English  government  Little  is 
known  of  the  suosequent  condition  of  the  district,  or  the 
events  that  occurred  in  it,  until  the  rei^n  of  Elixabeth, 
under  whom  great  progress  was  made  in  reducing  the 
country  to  more  complete  subjection.  In  the  year  1568  the 
Irish  parliament  assembled  at  Dublin  passed  an  act  for 
dividing  into  shires  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  had 
not  yet  been  so  arranged,  and  Monaghan  was  one  of 
the  shires  constituted  at  this  time.  The  country  however 
still  remained  in  an  unsettled  state,  for  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
when  lord-deputy  for  the  last  time,  received  the  submission 
of  MacMahon  (a.d.  1575  or  1576).  But  shortly  after,  on 
occasion  of  a  murder  committed  by  MacMahon,  the  lord- 
deputy  '  marched  into  MacMahon's  country,  and  burned  and 
otherwise  destroved  it*  In  1 584  MacMahon  again  '  sub- 
mitted* to  the  lord-deputy,  Sir  John  Perrot,  who  either 
divided  Ulster  into  counties,  or  rendered  effectual  the  division 
which  had  been  before  made,  and  placed  sheriflb,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  other  officers  in  them.  The  proprietor- 
ship of  the  county  stiU  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  chief- 
tain of  the  MacMahons ;  but  on  a  charge,  true  or  fklse,  of 
raising  forces  to  exact  the  payment  of  the  rents  due  to  him, 
HuKh  Roe  MacMahon  was  tried,  and  executed  at  the  town 
of  Monaghan  (a.d.  1589)  by  the  lord*depaty.  Sir  William 
Fitswilliams,  and  his  luids  b^towed  on  some  of  his  kins- 
men and  other  persons,  to  hold  under  a  yearly  rent  In 
the  troubles  excited  in  following  years  by  the  earl  of  lyrone, 
the  county  was  the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  a  portion  of  the 
MacMahons  appear  to  have  joined  Tyrone.    The  English 

maitn  htmj  auoUy  odinfatoJ, 


had  a  fort  at  Monaghan.  In  the  aattkiDtiit  oCUbte  Ojl 
1608),  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  taeh  aa  ImA  Wb« 
engi^[ed  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  CahirO'Dolierty,  ] 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  included,  tluMifli  tbo  i 
counties  were.  The  corporation  of  Mooachaa  vaa  1 
one  of  those  erected  about  this  time  to  ifnrfntti—  Iha 
Protestant  and  English  interests. 

In  the  ereat  rebdhon  of  1641  Monaghan  wm  on*  of  tta 
counties  that  early  came  into  the  power  eflbe  i 
and  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  struggle  waa  in 
in  the  seat  of  war ;  but  no  events  of  panMlar  t 
occurred  within  it  In  the  war  of  iheRevolmioBer  tfrft«a 
sharp  conflict  took  place  at  Glaslough,  io  wbidi  tka  Pto- 
testants  were  victorious,  though  with  the  Iocs  of  their  laadbi; 
Mr.  AnketeU  a  gentleman  of  property  in  the  nrighboorfcapd. 
In  the  rebellion  of  1 798  the  county  appears  im  haw  ken 
scarcely  if  at  all  disturbed. 

(Beaufbrt's  Map  qf  Ireland  and  Memoir;  Steomd  Bepori 
(if  the  Irish  Railway  Cammimonen ;  Beporis  ( 
sionere/or  Inquiring  into  the  etaie  ^tke  R 
and  other  Parliamentary  Ihperi  ;    Lewb*s 
Dictionary  qf  Ireland;  Wakefield's  jlccovii  '^iriUmd; 
Coxs  History  qf  Ireland.) 

MONARCHY,  from  the  Greek  ^ui^nffpia.  i 
pounded  of  n6v,oc,  *  alone,'  and  the  ekamt  in/^  *  g*- 
vern,'  and  signifying  the  *  government  of  a  siiif^  puna* 
The  word  monarchy  is  properly  applied  to  the  go«enim«t 
of  a  political  community  in  which  one  persoa  inrriii  ifce 
sovereign  power.  [Sovbrxioxtt.]  In  snch  caaes,  mi  m 
such  cases  alone,  the  government  v%  properly  atjbd  a  ■»> 
narchy,  and  the  supreme  ruler  is  properly  styled  a  iwik. 
Examples  of  monarchy,  properly  so  called,  are  affanU  by 
many  Oriental  governments,  both  in  anttcnt  mad,  asAtsft 
times,  by  the  governments  of  France  and  Spam  ia  tke  hrt 
century,  and  the  existing  governments  of  Raaaa.  Aortxai. 
and  the  several  states  of  ItJy. 

But  since  monarchs  have  in  manjr  cases  borne  the  hsKt- 
rary  title  of /Sa^iXcdc,*  rex,  re,  roi,  komg,  or  kimg,  anl  amm 

Eersons  so  styled  have,  in  many  stales  noit  mooarefanl. 
eld  the  highest  rank  in  the  government  and  ifaniei  that 
rank  by  inheritance,  governments  presided  over  li>'  a  ^anm 
bearing  one  of  the  titles  just  mentioned  hara  utinffj  ban 
called  numarchies. 

The  name  monarchy  is  however  incorrectlj  aoffaad  to  a 
government  tmless  the  king  (or  person  bearing  tba  aqvrfa* 
lent  title)  possnees  the  entire  sovereign  Pp*^ »  **  ^'**  ^^ 
case  with  the  king  of  Persia  (whom  the  Gvocka  caOcd  *  9im 
g^eat  king,*  or  simply  *the  king*),  and  u  matm  raoaat 
times  with  King  Louis  XIV.,  called  by  his 
the  Grand  Monarque^ 

Now  a  king  does  not  necessarily 
sovereign  power ;  in  other  words,  he  is  not 

monarch.    Thus  the  king  has  shared  the  t ,_  ^ 

either  with  a  class  of  nobles,  as  in  the  early  Gwwk  aHia 
(Muller's  Dorians^  b.  iii.,  e.  I),  or  with  a  popular  botfr;  m 
in  the  Roman  kingdom,  in  the  feudal  kingdoiBa  m  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  modem  Enghtnd,  Franca,  Bethvi. 
and  Belgium.  The  appellation  of  monarch  properiy  i 
the  possession  of  the  entire  sovereign  power  b^  the  v 
to  whom  it  is  affixed.  The  title  of  king,  on  the  otbvl 
does  not  imply  that  the  king  possesses  the  entire  i 
power.  In  a  state  where  the  kins  once  waa  a  a 
kingly  office  may  cease  to  confer  the  undivided  i 
and  it  may  even  dwindle  into  complete  insigmfieane^  wi4 
become  a  merely  honorary  dignity,  as  was  the  case  wiik  the 
dpx*»v  patriXi^  at  Athens,  and  the  rex  saerUlcsdms  at  Esml 
(Creuzer's  Abriss  der  Romischen  AntiqidtaUm,  |  I3X) 

In  Sparta  there  was  a  double  line  of  hefcditaiy  kia^ 
who  shared  the  sovereign  power  with  soma  other  a^ps- 
trates  and  an  assembly  of  oitixens.  The  govemacnl  if 
Sparta  has  usually  been  termed  a  repnblie,  bat  wamm  as- 
tient  writers  have  called  it  monarchical,  on  nirpwwint  af  n 
kings ;  and  Polybius  applies  the  same  epithet  to  tlwRs^a 
republic  on  account  of  its  two  consols.  iFkOohgieei  M^ 
seum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49,  57.) 

States  whicn  were  at  one  time  governed  by  I 
ing  the  entire  sovereign  power,  and  in  whxh  thm\ 
subsequentlv  been  compelled  to  share  the  i 
with  a  popular  bodv,  are  usually  styled 
or  limUea  monarchies.    These  expraiiiuM  mtin  that  the 

*  Ob  tlM  eonwpoodeaM  of  ^o^iXi^  sad  rw.  wm  \ 
f^>  ^^T?>-'VpJ">(  Md  ott  the  ctjwlitT  «r  J 
DooiJdMi't  \Vr»^SB!fimi  ^  41?. 
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person  invested  with  the  kingly  office,  bftving  once  been  a 
monarch,  i860  no  longer ;  and  they  may  be  compared  with  such 
expressions  as  vatCt  avatc,  which  occur  in  the  Grreek  poets. 
Governments  are  divided  into  monarchies  and  republics; 
and  therefore  all  governments  which  are  not  monarchies 
are  republics.  As  we  have  already  stated,  a  monarchy  is  a 
government  in  which  one  person  possesses  the  entire  sove- 
reign power ;  and  consequently  a  republic  is  a  government 
in  which  the  sovereign  newer  is  shared  between  several  per- 
sons. [Repdblic]  These  definitions  of  monarchy  and 
republic  however  do  not  agree  with  existing  usage ;  accord- 
ing to  which,  the  popular  though  royal  governments  of 
England  and  France,  for  example,  are  monarchies  (viz. 
mixed  or  limited  monarchies),  not  republics. 

The  popular  usage  of  the  terms  in  question,  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  is  mainly  owing  to  three  causes.  1.  Kings 
not  possessing  the  entire  sovereign  power  have  in  many 
cases  succeeded  kings  who  did  possess  the  entire  sovereign 
power;  in  other  words,  kings  not  monarchs  have  in  many 
cases  succeeded  kings  who  were  monarchs.  2.  Both  in  royal 
monarchies  and  in  royal  republics,  the  crown  or  regal  title 
usually  descends  by  inheritance.  3.  Kings  who  are  not 
monarchs  usually  affect  the  state  of  monarchs  properly  so 
called ;  they  intermarry  only  with  persons  of  monarchical 
or  royal  blood,  and  refuse  to  intermarry  with  persons  of  an 
inferior  degree. 

Governments  such  as  those  of  England  and  France  are 
included  by  popular  usage,  together  with  republics,  in  the 
term  '  free  or  constitutional  governments,*  as  distinguished 
firom  pure  monarchies,  absolute  monarchies,  or  despotisms. 

According  to  the  existing  phraseology  therefore,  the  use 
of  the  two  terms  in  question  is  as  follows : — 

Monarchies  are  of  two  sorts,  viz.  Jirst,  pure,  absolute,  or 
unlimited  monarchies,  that  is,  monarchies  properly  so 
called;  and,  secondly,  limited,  mixud,  or  constitutional 
monarchies,  or  monarchies  improperly  so  called,  that  is, 
republics  presided  over  by  a  king,  or  kingly  governments 
where  the  king  is  not  sovereign. 

Republics  are  states  in  which  several  persons  share  the 
sovereign  power,  and  in  which  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
|;oveming  body  does  not  bear  the  title  of  king.  Accord- 
ingly, Holland  with  a  stadtholder,  Venice  with  a  doge,  and 
England  with  a  protector,  are  called  republics,  not  monar- 
chies. If  the  head  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy  had  been 
styled  king  instead  of  doge,  and  if  his  office  had  descended 
bv  inheritance  instead  of  being  conferred  by  election, 
Venice  would  have  been  called  a  monarchy,  and  not  a  re- 
public. The  only  exception  to  this  usage  of  which  we  are 
aware  occurs  in  the  case  of  Sparta,  which  is  commonly 
called  a  republic,  and  not  a  monarchy,  although  it  had  he- 
reditary kings.  The  reason  of  this  exception  probably  is, 
that  there  being  two  lines  of  kings  at  Sparta,  it  was  thought 
too  gross  an  inaccuracy  to  call  its  government  monarchical ; 
though  its  government  would  have  been  called  monarchical, 
if  there  hsid  been  only  one  king,  in  spite  of  the  narrow 
powers  which  that  king  might  have  possessed. 

The  comparative  advantages  of  a  popular  or  republican 
government  and  of  a  monarchical  government  have  been 
staled,  with  greater  or  less  completeness  and  candour,  by 
many  writers.  The  best  statement  of  the  advantages  of 
monarchy  (properly  so  called),  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  in  Hobbes*s  *  Leviathan,*  part  ii.,  c.  19. 

MONAS.     [MiCROZOARIA.] 

MONASSA,  Vieillot's  name  for  a  genus  of  Birds  (Her- 
mit Birds  of  Swainson  and  others).  [Kinofisbbrs,  vol. 
xiii.,  p.  227.1 

MC5nASTEREVEN.    [KiLDARE.1 
MONASTERY.    [Monachism;  Monk] 
MONBODDO.  JAMES  BURNETT,  styled  LORD  (in 
his  quality  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Ck)urt  of  SessionX 
was  Dom  in  1714,  at  the  family  seat  of  Monboddo,  in  Kin- 
cardineshire, and  after  studying  at  Aberdeen,  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  Groningen,  according  to  a  custom  then 
common  in  Scotland,  where  an  education  either  at  a  Dutch 
or  French  university  was  considered  indispensable  for  young 
men  intended  either  for  the  profession  of  law  or  for  that  of 
physic.    Lord  Monboddo  has  himself  mentioned  that  his 
father,  whose  eldest  son  he  was,  sold  part  of  his  estate  in 
order  to  afford  him  this  advantage.    He  returned  home  in 
1738,  and  from  that  time  practised  as  an  advocate  at  the 
Scottish  bar,  till  his  elevation  to  the  bench  in  1767.    He  is 
known  in  the  literary  world  by  two  learned  but  paradoxical 
works:  the  first  entitled '  A  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and 
P.  O,  No.  952, 


Progress  of  Language,'  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  1774-02 ;  the  second 
entitled  •  Antient  Metaphysics,'  in  6  vols.  4to.,  1778,  &c. 
An  exclusive  and  somewhat  intolerant  admiration  of  the 
language,  literature,  and  philosophy  of  the  antient  Greeks, 
some  smgular  notions  about  men  being  only  a  civilised 
species  of  monkeys,  a  preference  for  the  virtues  and  happi- 
ness of  the  savage  state,  and  a  general  credulity  in  favour 
of  the  marvellous,  are,  in  addition  to  very  considerable  eru- 
dition, among  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  these 
performances.     Lord  Monboddo  however  was  also  esteemed 
a  good  lawyer  and  judge,  and  his  character  in  all  other  rela- 
tions was  of  the  highest  respectability.     A  description  of 
his  person  and  conversation  has  been  given  by  Bos  well  in 
his  •  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,'  in  an  account  of  a  visit  paid 
to  him  by  Dr.  Johnson  at  Monboddo  (pp.  73-85).    In  a 
note  Boswell  says,  *  There  were  several  points  of  similarity 
between  them;   learning,  clearness  of  head,  precision  of 
speech,  and  a  love  of  research  on  many  subjects  which 
people  in  general  do  not  investigate.  Foote  paid  Lord  Mon 
boddo  the  compliment  of  saying  that  he  was  an   Klzevir 
edition  of  Johnson.'    Some  further  account  of  him  may  be 
found   in  Kerr's  *  Memoirs  of  Smellie  *  the  Edinburgh 
printer  (vol.  i.,  pp.  409-415).     Smellie,  we  ore  told,  used  to 
be  a  frequent  visitor  at  what  his  lordship  called  his  learned 
suppers.    *  In  imitation  of  the  antients,'  says  Smellie*s  bio- 
grapher, •  for  whom  he  professed  an  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion. Lord  Monboddo  always  made  supper   his  principal 
meal,  and  his  regular  time  of  entertaining  his  fiiends.  These 
learned  suppers  used  to   take   place    once    a    fortnight 
during  the  sitting  of  the  courts;  and  among  the  usual 
guests  were  the  late  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Hulton,  Dr.  Hope,  Dr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Smellie,  and  other  men  of  science  and  learn- 
ing, of  whom  Edinburgh  at  that  time  furnished  an  ample 
store.'    I^rd  Monboddo  died  at  Edinburgh,  in  conseouence 
of  a* paralytic  stroke,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1799. 
MONDE'GO,  River.    [Portugal.] 
MONDOVI',  a  province  of  the  Sardinian  temtories,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  which  separate  it 
from  the  Western  Riviera  of  Genoa,  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  province  of  Acqui,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Cuneo, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Saluzzo  and  Alba. 
The  province  of  Mondovi  consists  mainly  of  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Tanaro,  which  river  has  its  source  near  Ormea,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  flows  northward  by 
Ceva ;  it  receives  the  Ellero  and  Pesio  on  its  left  bank,  and 
farther  down  the  Stura,  which  comes  from  Coni  ;   the 
Tanaro  then  enters  the  province  of  Alba,  and  continues  it.-* 
course  towards  the  Po.    The  length  of  the  province  of 
Mondovi,   from  south  to  north,  from  the  source  of  the 
Tanaro  to  Cherasco,  which  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stura 
and  the  Tanaro,  is  near  40  miles;  and  its  breadth,  from 
the  ridge  of  hills  which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro 
from  that  of  the  Bormida,  or  province  of  Acqui,  to  the  limits 
of  the  province  of  Coni,  is  about  15  miles.    The  popula- 
tion of  the  province  is  stated  by  Serristori  (Saggio  67a- 
tistico)  at  118,000.     The  principal  towns  are — I.  Mon- 
dovi, built  partly  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ellero,  an  affluent 
of  the  Tanaro,  and  partly  on  a  hill  which  rises  above  it:  it 
is  siurrounded  by  walls,  has  a  strong  castle,  several  churches 
and  convents,  and  15,700  inhabitants.   {Calendario  Sardo.) 
Mondovi  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  clerical  seminary  and  a 
royal  college,  and  manufactories  of  silks,  woollens,  cottons, 
paper,  ana  hats.    The  country  around  is  rich   in  corn, 
vines,  mulberry-trees,  and  cattle.    2.  Cherasco,  a  regularly 
built  town,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stura  and  the  Tanaro, 
a  fortified  town  with  a  castle,  has  several  churches  and 
convents,  a  college,  two  hospitals,  and  8300  inhabitants. 
Silk  is  the  principal  produce  of  its  territory.    Cherasco  has 
some  fine  buildings,  such  as  the  town-house,  the  palace  of 
the  noble  family  Salmatoris,  and  that  of  Gotti.     Several  of 
the  churches  and  private  houses  are  adorned  with  paintings 
by  Taricco,  a  native  artist.    The  district  of  Cherasco  is  well 
known  for  its  white  truifles,  which  are  reckoned  the  best  in 
Piedmont,  a  country  renowned  for  truffles.    3.  Ceva,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  has  a  castle,  two  churches,  a 
college,  silk  manufactories  and  iron-forges,  and  3500  inha- 
bitants.   4.  Garessio,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tanaro,  has 
5300  inhabitants.    5.  Bene,  on  the  road  from  Mondovi  to 
Cherasco,  has  a  castle,  some  good  buildings,  and  5000  inha- 
bitants.   6.  Dogliani,  on  the  road  from  Ceva  to  Cherasco, 
with  a  college  and  4000  inhabitants. 

It  was  by  Mondovi  and  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro  that 
Bonaparte  first  penetrated  into  Italy,  in  April,  1796. 
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MONEY  is  metal  coined  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
usually  stamped  with  the  name  and  arms  of  the  prince  or 
state  that  directs  it  to  pass  current.  In  a  more  enlarged 
sense,  money  means  any  representation  of  property,  whether 
as  coin  or  in  the  form  of  paper^the  circulating  medium. 
For  money  in  this  latter  sense,  and  for  our  monetary 
system,  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  articles  Bank; 
Bill  of  Exchanob;  Currency;  Exchange;  and  In- 
terest. 

The  earliest  currency  of  metal  has  heen  already  treated 
of  under  Com,  together  with  the  denominations,  as  far  as 
they  are  known,  of  the  different  moneys  current  among  the 
chief  nations  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country. 
In  the  latter  a  more  particular  account  of  one  or  two  coins 
was  omitted ;  the  Farthing  for  instance,  and  the  Gui- 
ifEA«  hoth  of  which  have  heen  referred  to  the  present 
article. 

Although  Farthings  are  asserted  to  have  been  round 
coins  in  the  time  of  some  of  the  later  Saxon  kings,  they 
usually  at  that  period  consisted  of  the  fractions  or  parts  of 
the  penny  broken  into  four.  Instances  of  pennies  neatly 
and  accurately  cut  into  halves  and  quarters  occur  almost 
wherever  Saxon  coins  have  been  discovered.  The  ccojit^linj, 
or  fourthling,  as  money,  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  the  gospels  (Matt  v.  26 ;  Luke  xxl  2). 

Guinea.  The  unite,  as  it  was  called,  or  twenty-shilling 
piece,  was  first  coined  by  King  James  L  It  was  continued 
under  King  Charles  I.,  and  under  Cromwell.  Snelling  ( View 
qfthe  Gold  Coin  and  Coinage  qf  England,  p.  29),  speaking 
of  Charles  II.'s  coinage  of  1662,  says,  the  term  twenty- 
shilling  piece  is  still  kept  in  the  indentures ;  the  appellation 
of  Guinea^  given  to  it,  was  because  great  quantities  of  them 
were  coined  out  of  gold  brought  from  the  Guinea  coast  by 
the  Royal  African  Company,  which  are  distinguished  by 
an  elephant  under  the  head,  some  a  castle,  others  without, 
which  was  continued  under  each  reign  until  George  I., 
though  but  a  few  are  to  be  seen  thus  marked,  either  of 
him  or  of  Queen  Anne.  The  guinea  of  Charles  II.  had 
not  been  long  in  currency  before  common  consent  had 
raised  it  to  twenty-one  shillings.  About  the  sera  of  tlie 
Revolution,  James  II.'s  guinea  was  paid  and  received  at 
twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence.  In  the  reign  imme- 
diately subsequent  the  gold  money  remaining  without 
alteration  in  weight  and  fineness,  and  the  silver  money 
growing  daUy  of  less  value  by  clipping  and  counterfeiting, 
occasioned  twenty-five  shillings,  then  twenty-eight  shillings, 
and  at  last  thirty  shillings  to  be  given  for  a  guinea ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  silver  money  restored  to  its  first  value  by 
the  grand  recoinage,  than  the  guinea  was  again  reduced, 
first  to  twenty-eight  shillings,  then  to  twenty-six,  and  finally 
to  twen^-two  shillings,  ana  soon  after  by  common  consent 
was  paia  and  remained  as  before  at  2U.  6(/.,  and  continued 
at  that  price  for  twenty  years  after.  In  1717  the  guinea 
was  reduced  to  twenty-one  shillings,  at  which  it  continued 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  when  the 
coining  of  guineas  ceased,  and  twenty-shUling  pieces  were 
again  coined  under  the  name  of  sovereigns. 

Several  other  coins,  ancient  and  modern,  have  been 
already  disposed  of  under  Angel  ;  As ;  Aureus  ;  Bezant  ; 
Billon;  Crowns  of  the  Sun;  Daric;  Denarius;  De- 
nier ;  Drachma  ;  Livrb  ;  and  Louis  d  Or. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  as  concise  an  account 
as  possible  of  the  money  which  forms  the  present  or  has 
formed  the  recently  existing  metallic  currency  of  modern 
nations,  taking  them  alphabetically: — 

jlifassi,  or  Abastee^  a  Persian  com  of  the  value  of  ^d, 

Abuguelp,  or  Albuguelp,  see  Gritcio, 
'    Alberts  Dollar  is  a  com  known  in  Holland,  with  its  half 
and  quarter*  at  50,  35,  and  12^  stivers.    The  term  is  used 
also  as  a  money  of  account  at  libau  and  Riga.  The  intrinsic 
vaJue  of  a  metaUic  Albert's  Dollar  is  ie.  4^, 

Albui,  a  small  com  and  money  of  account,  at  Cassel, 
Cologne,  and  other  places  in  Germany ;  the  value  of  the 
albus  was  less  than  ^o. 

AUmichUc,  a  Turkish  silver  coin  of  60  paras,  value  3#. 

Asper,  a  very  small  Turkbh  coin  and  money  of  account 
120  aspers  =  1  piastre. 

August  d*Or,  a  gold  coin  of  Saxony,  double,  single,  and 
half;  reckoned  at  10,  5,  and  2}  rix-dollars.  The  august  of 
1754  was  worth  16«.  2d, ;  that  of  1784,  16#.  Hd. 

Bagattino^  a  Venetian  copper  coin,  a  half  soldo. 
AiSi^S^  ®'  ^P**^  *  copper  coin  at  Rome,  BoJogna,  fcc, 
diTidwl  into  12  denarii,  or  5  quatlrini;  worth  a  tnfle  more 


than  a  halfpenny :  there  are  also  double  and  tiiiflc  lajifr* 
chclli,  at  4  and  2  bajocchi. 

Bajoire,  a  silver  coin  of  Switzerland,  of  3  lirm  15  mli 
current. 

Barbone^  a  silver  coin  in  Lucca,  of  1 2  soldi  bal/aiHi  cfwulcr 
in  proportion.    The  barbone  is  worth  ralhsr  osore  tbaa  id. 

Batarucco,  a  small  tin  coin  current  at  Go*  oo  ibe  MaW- 
bar  coast.  These  are  called  bad  basaroocos;  there  an 
others  called  good  ones,  of  copper ;  aU  the  coins  of  Go*  ar* 
of  the  same  two  descriptions  and  denominations. 

Batzen,  a  base  silver  coin  in  SwitjerlaDd,  and  also  in 
some  parts  of  Germany,  as  at  Augsburg.  At  Batle,  a  good 
batzen  is  4  creutzers ;  a  Swiss  batzen,  2  ioua,  or  3lcrratMTi. 
Each  batzen  contains  10  rappen.  Silver  mcoea  of  4»  and  SO 
batzen,  and  base  silver  pieces  of  10  and  5  oaticn,  wm  p^ 
hshed  under  the  Helvetic  republic  between  1 793  and  f 5<r  t. 
The  Swiss  batzen  is  nearly  IJdL  English. 

Bendiky,  a  gold  coin  of  Marocco,  of  the  raloe  of  9#. 

Beilick^  a  Turkish  silver  coin  worth  about  3«.  if^L 

Bit,  or  Bitt,  a  small  coin  in  the  West  lodM  vurlk  ^ 

Blaffert,  a  small  coin  at  Cologne,  worth  4  atbaac«. 

Blcmkeel,  or  Blanquello,  a  small  coin  and  nooay  of 
account  in  Marocco.    It  is  worth  about  id 

Bolognino,  a  copper  coin  at  Bologna  and  its  ncifliboor- 
hood,  the  same  with  the  bajoc^ho. 

Borbi,  or  Burbi,  a  coin  in  Eg>'pt,  of  capper,  eifbt  of  «^Brh 
go  to  a  medino.    Borbies  are  aiso  current  at  Toois. 

Borjooket,  the  name  for  the  glass-beads  which  paa  m 
small  money  in  Abyssinia. 

Cagliareso,  a  copper  coin  in  Sardinia. 

CcJiaun,  see  Cowriee. 

Carlino,  a  small  coin  and  money  of  acootmt  ia  tba  kiac 
dom  of  Naples  and  in  Sicily :  it  contains  10  grani,  worth  ^t 
In  Piedmont  the  carlino  is  a  gold  coin ;  ooioed  b«ft«e  I7«j 
it  was  of  the  assayed  value  of  5/.  1  S«.  8dL ;  subeequent  to  tbas 
year,  5/.  \2s.  3d.    The  half,  Sec.  in  proportion. 

Carolin  d' Or,  or  simnly  Carotin,  a  gold  coin  of  Bifsns« 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Wirtemberg,  value  20#.  4|<£ 

Cash,  a  small  coin  in  China,  and  India  bv^enl  th* 
Ganges.  It  is  the  only  coin  used  in  China.  It  »  mc 
coined  but  cast  It  is  composed  of  6  parts  of  copfvr  sod  4 
of  lead ;  round,  marked  on  one  side,  and  rather  raiael  ax 
the  edges,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  middle.  Tbc»e  pm* 
are  commonly  carried  like  beads  on  a  string  or  wire  ▲ 
tale  in  account  of  fine  silver  should  be  worth  ICKHF  carii,  or 
about  6«.  Bd, ;  but  on  account  of  their  eoowoieooe  Jbr 
common  use,  their  price  is  sometimes  so  much  raaed  that 
only  760  cash  are  given  for  the  tale.  CoUi  vt  locDctimek 
called  Coxa,  In  Sumatra  cash  are  small  pietts  of  ttn  ur 
lead,  2500  of  which  go  to  a  mace. 

Cent,  or  Centime,  a  money  of  acootint  in  the  nnr  siiism 
of  France,  and  a  coin  in  the  United  States  of  KorEh 
America.  In  France  the  centime  is  the  hundredib  part  vf 
the  franc.  In  the  money  of  the  United  States  the  rest  m 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  and  contains  StS  graao  / 
copper.    Half  cents  are  coined  in  the  same  pr 


Chaye,  a  small  silver  coin  of  Persia,  of  the  raiue  «/J|£. 

Commassee,  a  small  copper  coin,  containing  a  little  ara«w 
made  use  of  at  Betelfagui,  or  Betlefackee,  in  Ax^bia. 

Copang,  or  Coban.  The  old  copangx  weigh  371  Dnieh  astfa* 
or  275  English  grains,  and  the  gold  is  Mid  to  be  f:f  rumts 
fine ;  this  would  give  2/.  4f.  7d  sterling  for  the  vmhie  of  ib« 
old  copang ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Ja{ttoe««  ombs 
are  reckoned  at  Madras  only  87  touch,  which  is  tPf  t^rmXK 
and  this  reduces  the  value  of  the  old  copanf  to  Si  U.  1%^ 
sterling.  The  new  copangs  weigh  180  Eogfash  graina,  ssJ 
the  gold  is  about  16  carats  fine,  which  gives  ibnr  v«l.« 
2U.  3d.  sterling. 

Copeck,  see  Kopek. 

Coronilla,  or  J  einten  de  OrOp  a  Spanish  coin  of  fM»  =5 
the  value  of  4s.  0^. 

Cowries.  Kelly,  under  *  Calcutta  in  BennL'  mtr\  *  A*^ 
counts  are  sometimes  kept  in  the  inferior  aep«rbDf«t»  «f 
business  in  cowries,  a  species  of  small  teasbefU,  wbK-^  m# 
long  as  they  remain  unbroken,  are  used  as  money  ia  vas:^ 
payments ;  and  2560  cowries  are  generally  rocfcooed  %jr  a 
current  rupee ;  but  they  have  intermcdiaUf  dinsioos»  thcim 
4  cowries  make  1  gunda ;  20  gundas,  1  punn ;  4  pa»ia^  t 
anna ;  4  annas,  1  cahaun ;  and  4  cahanns,  1  corpent  r«:y«r ; 
but  the  last  proportion  is  variable.  Cowries  art  alo»  ^t^ 
for  money  at  Scindy  on  the  Midabar  coast,  at  Sta 
farther  peninsula,  and  in  Guinea,  where  1000  of  1 
are  called  a  maouta. 
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CoZt  a  small  Persian  coin,  in  copper*  10  cozbaugues  or 
cox  make  a  shahee. 

Craziot  a  small  silver  coin  in  Tascany. 

Crimbal^  a  small  coin  in  the  West  India  Islands,  called 
also  Isle  du  Vent  Bits,  which  pass  for  7^  currency. 

Crowru  In  England,  Henry  VIIL  was  the  first  king 
who  coined  a  crown  in  gold.  He  afterwards,  as  has  been 
alreadv  noticed,  struck  some  patterns  for  a  crown  in  silver ; 
but  Edward  VI.  was  the  first  who  coined  the  silver  crown 
and  half-crown  for  currency.  From  Elizabeth  to  William 
IV.  the  silver  crown  and  half-crown  have  been  struck  in 
every  reign.  The  croone,  or  crown,  was  formerly  a  coin  of 
the  Netherlands;  those  aAer  1755  were  estimated  at  2 
florins  1 4  stivers  of  exchange,  or  3  florins  3  stivers  current 
It  was  also  a  coin  of  Denmark ;  double,  single,  and  half- 
crowns  were  reckoned  at  8,  4,  and  2  marks  crown  money, 
or  8  marks  8  skillings,  4  marks  4  skillings,  and  2  marks  2 
skillings  current. 

Crusado,  a  coin  in  Portugal,  both  in  gold  and  silver.  Of 
the  gold  crusadoB  there  are  two  kinds,  the  old  crusado 
coin^  at  400  rees,  the  new  crusado  at  480  rees ;  the  silver 
crusado,  also  of  480  rees,  has  its  half,  quarter,  and  eighth. 
The  value  of  the  old  crusado  was  2s.  5d,;  of  the  new,  both 
gold  and  silver,  is.  7(L 

Daalder,  a  Dutch  silver  coin,  or  30-stiver  piece,  worth  in 
sterling  2s,  6^ 

Daezaixey  a  silver  coin  of  Persia,  of  the  value  of  5  ma- 
moodis,  worth  about  \bd, 

Dectmst  a  money  of  account  and  ^soin  in  the  Revolution- 
ary system  of  France.  Ten  decimes  make  the  franc,  or  100 
centimes.  Copper  pieces  of  one  and  two  decimes  are  still 
current. 

Denaro,  a  money  of  account  in  most  parts  of  Italv. 

Denier.  [Denier.]  It  was  the  240th  part  of  the  livre, 
or  French  pound. 

Denushka^  a  Russian  copper  coin,  half  a  kopek. 

Dime^  a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  Amenca,  is 
the  tenth  part  of  a  dollar.  There  are  also  half  dimes ;  both 
coined  in  1796,  worth  54^  and  2M, 

Ditiobolo,  a  copper  coin  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  double 
of  the  obolo  or  cent    The  cent  is  worth  ^,  nearly. 

Diivam,  or  Para^  a  money  of  Abyssinia. 

Dobra,  or  Dobraon,  a  Portuguese  gold  coin.  Kelly  says 
the  old  dobra  coined  before  1722  at  20,000  rees  has  since 
become  worth  24,000;  the  dobra  struck  since  1722  is  of 
12.800  rees.  There  is  also  a  half-dobra  of  6400  rees,  like- 
wise called  a  Joanese.  The  sterling  value  of  the  later 
dobra,  according  to  the  mint  price  of  gold  in  England  at 
3/.  17«.  lOJd  per  ounce,  is  3/.  lU.  Oid, 

Dog.  a  small  coin  of  1^  Leeward  currency,  used  in  the 
French  West  India  Islands,  called  also  the  m)ir. 

Doitf  or  Duyt,  a  small  Dutch  copper  coin,  the  eighth  part 
of  a  stiver,  in  value  half  a  &rthing. 

Dollar,  The  dollar  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, weighing  416  grains  of  standard  silver,  is  valued  at 
4s.  4d.  English.  It  has  on  the  edge  '  one  dollar  or  unit 
HUNDRED  CENTS :'  and  has  its  divisions  of  half  and  quarter. 
By  an  act  of  1837  the  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States  is 
required  to  contain  412^  grains  of  standard  silver  of  which 
one-tenth  is  alloy ;  which  is  now  the  proportion  in  all  coins 
of  the  United  States,  whether  of  silver  or  gold.  The  Spanish 
dollar  of  the  old  sort,  before  a  new  coinage  took  place  in 
1772,  was  of  the  sterling  value  of  4s.  4yL  Till  then  there 
were  dollars  of  two  denominations,  the  Mexican  and  the 
Sevillan  dollar.  That  which  is  at  present  generally  circu- 
lated as  the  Spanish  dollar  is  really  of  the  sterling  value 
of  4s.  3|d  It  passes  in  Spain  for  20  reals  vellon.  The 
rix-doUar  of  the  north  of  Europe  is  termed  Thaler  by  the 
Germans;  Pezza  is  the  Italian  and  Piastre  the  Turkish 
dollar.     See  Bis^dollar. 

Doodee  and  Ha(f  Doodee,  copper  pieces  of  10  and  5  cash, 
current  at  Madras.    They  are  struck  in  England. 

Doppia,  or  Pistole,  an  Italian  ^Id  coin  of  which  the 
value  varies  in  diflierent  states.  ICelly  says,  among  the 
prices  current  at  Genoa,  July  20, 1807,  the  Roman  doppia 
was  at  20  lire  14  soldi;  Parma,  ditto,  26  lire  14  soldi; 
Piedmont,  ditto,  old,  35  lire  8  soldi;  ditto,  new,  34  lire  15 
soldi.  At  Milan  the  value  of  the  doppia  was  fixed  by  an 
imperial  edict  in  1786  at  25  lire  3  soldi  correnti.  Its  Eng- 
lish value  about  15«.  7d.  sterling.  In  the  Piedmontese 
territory  the  older  doppia  has  been  long  out  of  currency. 
The  present  is  of  24  lire ;  the  half,  &o.  in  proportion.  The 
9ld  J^iedmontese  doppia  of  1741  to  1785  was  of  the  value 


of  1/.  3*.  9dL  sterling;  that  after  1785,  1/.  2s.  7irf.    The 
Parma  doppia  of  1787  was  worth  17*.  7id;  that  of  1796, 
16*.  lOid. 
Doppietta,  or  gold  scudo,  a  coin  of  Sardinia  of  5  lire. 
Doreea,  a  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Bombay ;  the 
coin  is  of  copper  with  a  mixture  of  tin  or  lead. 

Doubla,  a  silver  coin  of  Tunis,  valued  at  24  aspers. 

Doubloon,  a  Spanish  gold  coin,  the  antient  value  of  which 
was  changed  in  the  coinage  which  took  place  in  1772,  when 
the  former  pieces  were  called  in.  The  old  doubloon  was  of 
the  value  of  3/.  6*.  5id.;  that  of  1772,  3/.  5s.  lOd.  The 
double  and  the  half  of  each  in  proportion. 

Ducat,  Dutch,  a  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  5  guilders  2 
stivers.    English  value  8*.  9d. 

Ducat,  German,  also  a  gold  coin,  the  rate  of  coinage  of 
which,  although  each  state  has  its  own  ducats,  is  nearly  the 
same  all  over  Germany.  Kelly  says,  according  to  the  mint 
price  of  gold  in  England,  as  aheady  stated,  the  ducat  of 
Bavaria  is  worth  9*.  4\d.;  of  Brunswick,  9*.  2d.;  of  Cologne, 
9*.  SJrf.;  Denmark,  9*.  Sid.;  Frankfort,  9*.  4^.;  Ham- 
burg,  9*.  4id. ;  Hanover,  9*.  5\d. ;  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
9*.  5d.;  Mannheim,  9*.  4id.;  Niirnberg,  9*.  S^d.;  Prussia 
of  1 748,  9*.  4id. ;  of  1787,  9*.  3Jrf. ;  Treves,  9*.  ^. ;  Wir- 
temberg,  9*.  2ld. ;  Wiirzburg,  9*.  3J(/. 

Ducat,  Russian,  originally  worth  2i  rubles;  the  double 
4|;  but  in  1764  their  value  was  raised,  the  double  ducat  to 
5  rubles  60  kopeks,  and  the  single  to  2  rubles  80  kopeks. 
Kelly  rates  the  sterling  value  of  the  Russian  ducat  of  1751 
at  9;.  lid. ;  of  1763  at  9s.  3^. ;  and  that  of  1796  at  9s.  5d. 
This  also  had  its  double  and  half.  According  to  the  table 
of  Russian  moneys  given  in  Leigh*s  '  Guide  to  Moscow,* 
12mo.,  London,  1835,  the  gold  ducat  of  Russia  at  present 
goes  for  Ss.  4d. 

Ducat,  Su)edish,  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  one  rix-dollar  46 
skillings,  of  the  sterling  value  of  9s.  2\d. 

Ducat,  the  Italian,  is  a  silver  coin  and  money  of  account 
at  Naples,  Venice,  and  other  places,  value  in  sterling  nearly 
Zs.  6a.  The  Venetian  silver  ducats  of  a  former  time  varied 
both  in  weight  and  fineness.  In  weight  from  13  dwt.  18  gr* 
to  14  dwt.  19  gr. 

Ducatello,  an  Egyptian  silver  coin,  current  at  Alexandria, 
for  10  medini. 

Ducatone,  or  Giustina^  a  silver  coin  of  Venice,  of  11 
lire,  worth  4s.  S^d. 

Ducatoon,  a  Dutch  silver  coin,  at  63  stivers,  or  a  little 
more ;  English  value  5s.  b^d. 

Dudu,  called  by  the  English  Dubs,  a  copper  coin  in  use 
in  the  Mysore  countr)*  and  at  Pondicberry;  in  the  latter 
place  20  of  them  are  reckoned  to  a  fonam. 

Ea^le,  an  American  gold  coin,  of  ihe  value  of  10  dollan, 
or  units.  Its  intrinsic  value  in  English  uold  was  nearly 
21.  3s.  Bd.  None  however  have  been  coined  at  the  Ameri- 
can mint  for  many  years.  By  an  act  of  1 792  tbe  ea^le  was 
to  be  of  the  standard  weight  of  270  gr.,  viz.  2l7i  gr.  of  fine 
metal  and  22}  gr.  alloy.  By  an  act  of  1837.  when  coined  it 
is  to  be  of  258  gr.  standard  weight,  viz.  232|  fine  metal  and 
25}  alloy.    The  half  and  quarter  eagle  in  proportion. 

Ecu,  a  silver  coin  in  the  old  system  of  France,  and  also 
at  Geneva  and  other  places  in  Switzerland.  In  France  it 
was  of  6  livres ;  and  the  Petit  Ecu,  or  half-crown,  of  3  livres. 
The  ecu,  or  patagon,  of  Geneva  was  worth  3  livres  or  10| 
florins.  Those  coined  in  1796  were  of  the  English  value  of 
4#.  9^ 

Escalin.  The  escalin,  or  shilling,  was  formerly  a  base 
silver  coin  in  the  Netherlands,  at  6  stivers  of  exchange,  or 
7  stivers  current.  Of  the  English  value  of  6d,  and  its 
double  in  proportion. 

EscudOf  a  Spanish  gold  coin,  of  40  reals  vellon. 

Fananu  a  small  coin  in  the  East  Indies,  both  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  gold  ones  are  only  of  7li  carats  fine,  and  are 
alloYed  chiefly  with  silver ;  24'of  these  are  reckoned  for  an 
old  Negapatam  pagoda,  which  went  for  8«.  The  silver  fknam 
of  Bombay  is  worUi  about  4{i. ;  that  of  Pondieherry  ZJL 

Faruki,  a  gold  coin  of  Mysore,  struck  by  Tippoo  Saib,  of 
the  value  sterling  of  7s.  I  Id.    A  variety  of  the  pagoda. 

Filippo,  or  Pnilip^  an  old  silver  coin  of  Milan,  worth 
about  4^.  8K 

Florin,  a  money  of  aeoount  and  silver  coin  m  Holland* 
Belgium,  and  (Germany,  called  also  gulden  and  gulden,  and, 
by  corruption,  gilder  or  guilder.  The  florin  of  Holland  ana 
Bavaria  is  worth  about  \s.  8|d ;  the  heavy  (or  munz)  gulden 
of  Austria  is  worth  about  2». 

Florin  is  also  a  gold  coin  at  Hanover  and  in  other  parts 
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of  Germany,  though  chiefly  current  in  the  countries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine ;  passing  generally  for  2  rix-dollars  cur- 
rent.    Assay  value  about  6«.  I  \d. 

Ferity  a  fttnall  copper  coin  of  Egypt. 

Fouang^  a  silver  coin  of  Siam,  estimated  at  800  cowries. 

FroJic,  a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  the  new 
system  of  France,  and  still  more  recently  introduced  into 
Belgium,  with  its  double,  quintuple,  and  lower  proportions. 
Of  the  value  of  rather  more  than  9,^  It  weighs  77-17 
grains,  and  contains  69*453  grains  of  pure  silver.  The 
French  franc  and  li^xe  were  formerly  synonymous,  but  in 
the  coinage  of  1795  the  franc  was  made  too  heavy,  and 
its  value  was  accordin$(ly  raised  l^cL  per  cent;  thus  80 
fhincs  =  81  livres.  A  SSwiss  franc,  containing  10  batzen,  is 
equal  to  1)  French  franc,  nearly  U.  2d, 

Francesconet  a  silver  coin  in  Tuscany,  of  10  paoli  or 
6}  lire;  its  value  in  sterling  was  As.  6d, 

Frederick,  or  Frederick  a* Or,  a  gold  coin  in  Prussia, 
worth  16«.  3}^.    There  are  also  double  and  half  Fredericks. 

Fyrke,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  in  Denmark ; 
the  half  skillin^. 

GalU  the  only  coin  of  Cambodia,  a  small  piece  of  silver, 
with  characters  on  one  side  only ;  worth  about  Ad.  sterling. 

Gctma,  a  small  coin  in  some  parts  of  India  bevond  the 
Ganges,  a  mixture  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin  ;  worth  usually 
about  ]id,  sterling. 

Genovinat  a  coin  of  Genoa,  both  in  gold  and  silver.  Be- 
fore the  year  1790  the  Genovine  d'oro  were  coined  at  100 
lire ;  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths  in  proportion.  The  Greno- 
vine  of  full  weight  in  silver  were  at  9  lire  10  soldi;  light 
Genovine,  weighing  32tdenari,  were  at  9  lire.  In  1790  a  new 
coinage  took  place,  consisting  of  gold  Genovine  at  96  lire ; 
halves,  quarters,  and  eighths,  at  48,  24,  and  12  lire;  and 
silver  scudi  or  Genovine  at  8  lire;  halves,  quarters,  and 
eighths  in  proportion.  Genoa  being  united  to  France  in 
1804,  the  French  coins  were  introduced  there,  but  the 
Genoese  coins  were  still  allowed  to  circulate,  and  the  coin- 
age of  them  to  continue.  The  assay  value  of  the  Genovina 
of  100  lire  was  3/.  Os,  9d,  sterling;  that  of  the  Genovina  of 
1790,  3/.  3*.  Ad. 

George  d'Or,  of  Hanover,  at  4|  rix-dollars  in  cash,  or  5 
rix-dollars  gold  value.    Of  the  value  of  I6s,  A^d, 

Gilder,  or  Guilder,  see  Florin. 

Giulio,  a  small  coin  of  base  silver,  in  Italy ;  half  a  lira. 

Giustina,  see  Dueatone. 

Gourde,  the  name  given  to  the  Spanish  dollar  in  the 
islands  of  Martinique,  -St.  Lucia,  Guadaloupe,  &c. 

Grieven,  or  Grievener,  a  small  Russian  silver  coin, 
worth  about  6d 

Griscio,  or  Albuguelp,  an  Egyptian  silver  coin,  of  30 
Medini. 

Groat.    [Coin] 

Groicken,  Good  (Gut),  a  small  coin  and  money  of  account 
m  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  A  good 
groschen  is  3  matthiers;  a  mnrien-groschen  2matthiers:  the 
former  worth  l^d.  English,  the  latter  l'^. 

Grossetti,  coins  of  Ragusa,  of  base  silver,  reckoned  of  the 
same  value  as  the  paras  of  Constantinople. 

Grote,  a  smalt  coin  and  money  of  account  at  Bremen : 
24  grx>tes  make  }  of  a  specie  rix-dollar. 

Guilder,  see  Florin. 

Gulden,  see  Florin. 

Hater  Denarie,  a  silver  coin  of  Persia,  of  10  mamoodis. 

Imperial,  a  Russian  gold  coin,  of  40  rubles ;  it  has  its 
half.  The  English  mint  value  of  the  imperial  coined  before 
1763  has  been  given  at  2/.  \8.  6(/. ;  the  imperials  of  1763 
and  1772,  at  1/.  12«.  9^.:  the  half-imperial  of  1780,  at 
15*.  Ad. ;  the  imperial  oflbOl,  at  1/.  12*.  24</.  The  present 
value  is  33*.  Ad.,  and  of  the  half  16#.  8(f. 

Joanese,  Johanes,  or  Joe.  a  Portuguese  gold  coin,  of  6400 
rees,  of  the  value  of  1/.  15*.  1 1^. 

Itchebo,  or  Itjib,  the  smallest  of  gold  coins  of  Japan, 
valued  at  about  15  mas. 

Kaisergroschen,  a  money  of  account  and  base  silver  coin 
in  Bohemia  and  some  parts  of  Grermany.  In  Bohemia  the 
kaisergroschen  is  tooMtimes  called  bolimen.  In  Bavaria  it 
is  of  the  value  of  3  and  sometimes  4  kreutzers. 

Koiiama,  a  little  globular  piece  of  silver,  bearing  the 
Agure  of  a  Japanese  deity,  with  several  letters. 

Kopek,  or  ('opeck,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin 
in  Russia,  answering  to  a  penny  English.  There  are  pieces 
of  10.  5,  2, 1,4.  and i kopeks;  hkewine of  25.  20,  15,  )0,  and 
d  kopeks  in  silver,  answering  to  lOd.,  SA,  Gd,  4rf.,  and  2d. 


Kreut€er,  CrnUger,  or  Cndtwtr.  m  imaH  eopp«r  eoia  mA 
money  of  account  in  many  parta  of  O^nnuiy.  worth  |  «C  a 
penny.  60  kreutiers  go  to  a  silver  floria  of  HolUiid  or  B»» 
varia. 

Larin^  an  old  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Farm  aad 
Arabia,  of  2^  mamoodis.  It  consists  of  a  sOvirr  wira,  abovt 
half  an  inch  in  length,  doubled  up,  and  lUtt«ii«d  o«i  ooa 
side  to  receive  the  impressions  of  some  characiorm. 

Leopoldone,  a  silver  coin  of  Toseaoy.  siuUr  to  th« 
ftancescone ;  that  of  1 790  was  of  the  assay  vain*  of  4*.  5|«t 

Liard,  a  small  French  copper  coin  in  the  old  syiten  of 
France,  of  the  value  of  3  deniert. 

Lira,  a  silver  coin  of  Italy,  particularly  at  HUaa  aad 
Venice.  At  Milan  it  was  to  weigh  4  detiari  or  4  of  as 
ounce.  Pieces  of  1 },  I ,  and  ^  lin^  ^ere  coined  at  Veniee 
in  1802,  consisting  (in  Austrian  money)  of  IS,  12,  aod  C 
kreutzers,  which  contained  only  i  of  flne  silver.  This  omiv? 
was  called  moneta  di  nuovo  etampo.  The  lira  of  M«lai» 
is  stated  by  Kelly  to  be  of  the  assay  value  of  7^ ;  ibe  Ivm 
of  Venice,  2id.  and  2J<1 

Lirazza,  base  siWer  pieces,  current  at  Venke,  of  3C.  Sti 
15,  10,  and  5  soldi. 

Livomina,  an  old  silver  coin  of  Leghorn,  rslno  4jl  5f£ 

Louis,  a  gold  coin  of  Malta,  double.  »i&gie»  a»d  halC 
coined  by  the  grand-master  Rohan,  at  20.  10,  and  S  oomU 
copper  or  current  money.  The  value  of  the  doobke  kaa  in 
sterling  was  1/.  18*.  Hd.;  of  the  louis,  19*.  l^dL;  and  t^ 
half  louis,  9*.  7]//. 

Louis  blanc,  the  name  for  the  old  ecus  of  silver  eouivl  m 
Franco  before  1726,  at  the  rate  of  9  pieoea  to  tbo  mmk 
of  10  deniers  22  grains  fine. 

Lowen  Dollar,  or  Lyon  Dollar,  an  old  Dotdi  silver  eidn 
at  42  stivers  or  a  little  more.    It  wa^  |  of  the  doeatoon. 

Mace,  a  small  gold  coin  in  Sumatra,  weigfaiag  9  gruni^ 
and  worth  about  iAd.  sterling. 

Madonnina,  a  silver  coin  of  Genoa,  of  20  soldi.  Thcsv 
were  formerly  double  and  half  madonnine,  of  40  nnd  la 
soldi.    The  double  madonnina  was  of  the  value  of  I*.  4^ 

Mahbuh,  a  gold  coin,  the  only  one  which  ts  strock  ai 
Tunis  called  also  sultanin,  valued  at  A\  piastres,  with  balf 
and  quarter. 

Mamoodi,  or  Mamoudi,  a  money  of  acconnt  and  silver  ogiA 
of  Persia.  The  mamoodi  of  Gombroon  contains  {  sdxcr 
and  {  copper,  and  is  worth  nearly  Zd.  The  manwedi  of 
Bassora  y;  worth  about  b\d. 

Mark.    [Coin] 

Mark,  a  silver  coin  in  Hamburg.  There  is  abo  a  doeUe 
mark,  or  32*schil lings  piece.   The  mark  is  worth  I*.  2|^ 

Matthier,  a  copper  coin  of  Brunswick,  eqisd  Co  4  picn 
nigs  or  8  hellers. 

Max  dOr,  or  Maximilian,  a  gold  coin  of  Bcrarin,  valiae 
13*.  71^. 

Medin,  or  Medino,  a  coin  and  money  of  aoooont  in  EfjfC 
Kelly  says,  at  Cairo  40  medini  are  valued  at  It.  7V1 

Mirliton,  an  old  French  gold  coin. 

Moco,  a  small  silver  coin  in  the  West  Indiea^  wbick  csn* 
sists  of  a  round  piece  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  tbe  Sfvaaak 
dollar.     It  is  sometimes  \  and  sometimes  \  of  tbe  dollar. 

Mohur,  a  coin  of  gold  in  the  East  Indies.  Tbe  molnr  or 
gold  rupee  of  the  emperor  Shah  Allum,  1 7  70,  wns  of  the  valot 
of  1/.  13*.  0)</. ;  the  mohur  of  the  same,  1787,  \L\U,4^i 
the  sicca  gold  mohur  of  Bengal,  of  1789,  \L  13*.  7d.;  the 
old  Bombay  mohur,  1/.  10*.  \d.\  Surat  moharof  tbe  latert 
coinage,  1/.  9*.  2j</.;  Tippoo*s  gold  rupee,  I/.  12*.  llil;  ia»- 
hurof  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  1783,  U.  lis.i;^: 
ditto,  1797,  1/.  10*.  lOJct  Some  of  these  bad  halves  m^ 
quarters  in  proportion. 

Moidore,  or  Lisbonnine,  an  old  gold  eoin  of  Poctnxal,  t£ 
the  value  of  1/.  6*.  1  {{d.  sterling.  It  had  its  belC  kr.  m 
proportion. 

Murajola,  a  small  silver  coin  used  at  Bologna,  «kmble  mnk 
single,  of  4  and  2  soldi. 

Napoleon,  a  gold  coin  in  the  new  system  of  France*  the 
successor  of  the  louis  d*or,  of  the  value  of  20  frence^  Tbe 
value  is  15*.  lOdl;  and  of  its  double,  or  40-fianc  |sac^ 
ll.lls.Sd.  The  napoleon  weighs  99*564  graiiMv  eMaan- 
tains  89'61  grains  of  pure  gold. 

Noble.    p;oiN.] 

Noir,  see  Dog. 

Oban,  the  largest  gold  coin  of  Japiji,  three  times  tW 
value  of  tlie  copang. 

Onza,  a  Sicilian  coin  of  the  value  of  30  tari,  e*rk  t«» 
being  subdivided  into  20  grani.    Ita  iralue  is  about  lOs^  SyL 
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Ore,  a  monty  of  acoount  and  oopper  ooin  in  Sweden, 
Owlia,  a  stiver  medal  rather  than  a  ooin  of  Venice,  for- 
merly distributed  by  the  eovemment.    Kelly  says  boweyer 
they  have  been  circulated  at  3  lire  18  soldi.    He  gives  the 
yalue  in  sterling  at  Is.  7id» 

Pagoda,  a  gold  ooin  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  the 
East  Indies.  Kelly  enumerates  several  kinds,  with  the 
assay  value  of  each  annexed,  viz.  the  star  pagoda  of  the 
value  of  7^.  5^. ;  old  Arcot  pagoda,  7s,  2d, ;  new  Arcot 
paeoda,  5s.  8|e/.;  Onore  pat^oda,  7«.  lOd.;  Mangalore  pa- 
goda, 7s.  ]0)d;  pagoda  with  a  crescent  and  one  figure, 
7s.  BcL ;  pagoda  of  Pondicherry,  6s,  id, ;  Hyderee  boon,  or 
pagoda,  7s.  Sd. ;  SuUannee  boon,  or  pagoda,  Bs,  5d, ;  Tip- 
poo's  farufei,  7s,  11^. 

Paolo,  a  small  silver  coin  at  Florence,  Rome,  and  other 
places  in  Italy,  with  its  double,  half,  and  quarter.  The 
value  of  the  paolo  is  b^il 

Papetia,  a  small  silver  coin  of  Rome,  value  \d\d, 

Ptjtra,  a  small  Turkish  coin,  of  the  value  of  three  aspers. 
40  paras  =  1  piastre. 

Pardo,  or  Pardao,  a  silver  coin  and  money  of  account  at 
6oa ;  as  a  coin  it  is  worth  four  good  tangas,  equal  to  28.  6d. 
sterh'ng.  There  are  pardo-xeraphins  of  five  good  tangas :  a 
zeraphin  is  worth  3s.  Hd. 

Paiaca,  a  silver  coin  of  Brazil,  of  600  and  640  rees,  cur- 
rent only  in  that  country.  Kelly  gives  the  sterling  value 
of  two  or  three  sorts:  the  old  pataca  of  Brazil  of  640  rees, 
3s,  Hd. ;  pataca  of  600  rees,  1755,  2s.  lO^d.;  ditto  of  640 
rees,  1768,  2s,  lOJd;  ditto  of  640  rees,  1801  (half,  quarter, 
&c.,  in  proportion),  3s,  O^d. 

Pitagon,  or  Patacon,  called  also  Ecu,  a  silver  coin  in 
Switzerland,  and  also  at  Lidge.  In  Switzerland  its  value 
is  3  livres  6  sous,  or  33  batzen.  At  Lidge  it  is  worth  48.  Ad. ; 
at  Berne,  As,  9|ef. 

Peceta,  a  Spanish  silver  coin :  the  old  Mexican  peceta  of 
two  Mexican  reals,  1736,  was  of  the  value  in  sterling  of 
1#.  Id,;  the  peceta  of  two  reals  of  plate,  1721,  and  the 
peceta  of  two  reals  of  new  plate,  1775,  }0d,;  Mexican 
peceta,  1774,  1*.  Ofi. 

Penny,  English.    [Ck)iN.] 

Perpero,  a  silver  coin  of  Ragusa,  of  12  grossetti. 

lytennig,  a  Prussian  coin,  worth  one- tenth  of  an  English 
penny. 

Piastre,  a  money  of  account  and  a  silver  coin  in  Turkey 
and  the  Levant ; '  it  is  in  fact  the  Turkish  dollar.  The 
piastre  of  Mustapha  III.,  1757,  was  of  the  sterling  value  of 
Is,  lOjtf.;  the  piastre  of  Abdul-Hamed,  1773,  Is.  S^,; 
another  of  the  same  period,  \s.  1 0^. ;  the  piastre  of  Selim, 
180J,  1*.  lid. ;  the  piastre  of  Crim  Tartary,  1778,  1*.  i)\d, ; 
piastre  of  Tunis,  1787,  Is.  l^d,;  the  piastre  of  Smyrna,  of 
1808.  \2id. 

Pice,  a  money  of  aoeount  and  a  copper  coin  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  latter  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  current  at 
Bombay. 

Piece  qf  Eight,  the  Spanish  dollar ;  also  a  money  of 
account  in  what  used  to  be  the  Danish  West  India  Islands. 

Pistereen,  or  Piasirine,  the  name  given  in  the  West 
Indies  to  the  Spanish  pecetas.  Kelly  says  pistereens,  or 
two-bit-pieces,  which  are  Spanish  pecetas,  pass  for  Is,  3d, 
currency,  and  are  worth  1  O^rf.  sterling.  He  adds,  English 
shillings  and  sixpences  occasionally  pass  here  for  pistereens 
and  bits. 

Pistole,  German,  Under  this  name  are  mcluded  the 
old  Saxon  August  d*Or,  Prussian  Frederick  d'Or.  Bruns- 
wick Carl  d*Or,  Haaoverian  George  d'Or,  Danish  Holstein 
Christian  d'Or,  and  the  pistoles  of  Hesse,  the  palatinate, 
Hildesheim,  and  Mecklenburg,  all  reckoned  at  5  rix-dol- 
lara  current.  Kelly  says  35  pieces  of  each  of  these  sorts  of 
money  are  to  weigh  a  Cologne  mark  of  fine  silver.  An 
allowance  is  however  generally  made  for  deficiency  in 
weight  and  fineness,  and  they  are  current  in  most  places 
as  long  as  35|  pieces  weigh  a  Cologne  mark  of  gold,  21J 
carats  fine;  they  are  then  called  passier  pistoles. 

Pistole,  Italian,  see  Doppia. 

Pistole,  Spanish,  see  Doubloon. 

Pistole,  Swiss.  The  old  pistole  of  Geneva  was  of  11 
livres  10  sols ;  the  later  pistole,  coined  after  1752,  10  livres 
current  or  35  florins,  with  double  and  triple  pistoles  in  pro- 
portion. By  a  law  of  the  diet  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy 
of  1804,  such  of  the  cantons  as  wished  to  have  them  were 
to  regulate  the  coinage  in  such  a  manner  that  the  franc 
night  contain  8i  Swiss  grains  of  fine  gold.  The  sterling 
Tahxe  of  the  old  pistole  of  Geneva,  according  to  Kelly,  was 


\Ss,  Aid. ;  of  the  new  or  later  pistole,  14#  ai.  The  pistole 
of  Lucerne,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Helvetic  Republto  of 
1800,  was  worth  18*.  9rf.;  that  of  Soleure,  IBs.  lOfrf. 

Pities,  small  coins  in  the  Isle  of  Java,  the  only  money  of 
the  natives,  containing  four  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin : 
25  of  these  pass  for  two  doits,  or  duyts. 

Placket,  or  Plaqttette,  a  silver  coin  in  the  Netherlands,  of 
3i  stivers  current.  Old  pieces  of  this  denomination  pass 
for  2i  stivers.    Value  in  sterling  2id, 

Plates,  the  denomination  given  to  certain  large  copper 
coins,  formerly  used  in  Sweden.  Kelly  says,  •  The  large 
copper  pieces  of  the  value  of  4.  3,  2.  1,  J,  and  i  silver  dahler, 
or  12,  9.  G,  3,  2^,  and  li  koppar  dahler,  weighing  74,  Sj,  3J, 
2},  1},  U,  and  Jib.  of  the  victualie  or  common  weight,  are 
no  longer  considered  as  a  legal  coin,  but  as  a  sort  of  mer- 
chandise, which  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  sell  or  export  after 
paying  the  duty  on  exportation.  These  in  general,  but 
more  particularly  the  2-dahler  pieces,  are  called  plates.' 

Plott,  a  silver  coin  formerly  used  in  Sweden,  )  of  the  rix- 
dollar,  of  the  value  of  Is,  6d,  sterling. 

Poltin,  Poltina,  Popoltin,  Russian  silver  coins,  of  50  and 
25  kopeks,  the  half  and  quarter  ruble.  The  poltin  of  the 
empress  Anne  was  of  the  value  of  \8,  Sd. ;  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, 1*.  106/.;  of  Catharine  II..  1*.  7  id,;  of  Paul,  1*.  7id.; 
of  Alexander,  U.  7d,    The  halves  in  proportion. 

Poliurat,  a  coin  of  Hungary,  which,  with  the  groschels 
and  pfennigs,  sometimes  contains  a  little  silver,  and  some- 
times consists  entirely  of  copper. 

Polttshka,  a  copper  coin  of  Russia,  a  quarter  kopek. 

Quadruple,  the  doubloon  of  8  escudos,  or  quadruple  pistole 
of  Spain.  Its  value  in  English  gold  coin  has  been  stated  to 
be  3/.  As.  Oid, 

Quattrino,  a  copper  com  m  Italy,  of  4  denari  di  lira.  At 
Rome  5  quattrini  make  1  paolo. 

Ragustna,  see  Talaro, 

Ratfisprepsentger,  a  silver  coin  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  double, 
single,  and  half,  of  32, 16,  and  8  marks,  value  U,  A^,,  Sd,, 
and  Ad. 

Ree,  a  Portuguese  money  of  account.  The  gold  milree 
(or  piece  of  1000  rees)  which  was  coined  for  the  African 
colonies  in  1755  was  of  the  value  of  3s.  2^1. ;  but  the  mil- 
ree is  generally  valued  at  about  bs. 

Real.  There  are  three  small  Spanish  silver  coins  called 
reals,  namely,  the  real  of  Mexican  plate,  the  real  of  pro- 
vincial plate,  and  the  real  vellon ;  the  two  former  are  worth 
about  5d.,  the  real  vellon  2id.  sterling. 

RiX'dollar  (a  corruption  of  the  German  Reichsthaler), 
a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  Holland,  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  At  Amsterdam  a  rix-dollar  is 
worth  2)  gilders,  50  stivers,  or  800  pfennings,  equal  to  Bs,  Ad. 
Flemish.  In  Germany  the  nx-dollar  is  worth  2  florins. 
The  assay  varies,  but  the  general  value,  English,  is  As.  2d, 
In  1813  a  new  monetary  system  was  introduced  into  Den 
mark.  Two  of  the  new  rigsbank  dollars  equal  one  of  the 
old  specie  dollars;  and  the  new  dollar  is  divided  into  6 
marks  of  16  skillings  each ;  its  value  is  about  28. 3\d, 

Roubbie,  a  Turkish  gold  coin,  the  third  of  the  sequin, 
which  is  called  mahbub. 

Roup,  a  Turkish  silver  coin  of  1 0  paras. 

Ruble,  or  Rouble,  a  money  of  account,  and  a  platinum  and 
silver  coin  in  Russia.  The  platinum  coins  are  a  six-rouble 
piece,  value  IBs,  6d,,  and  a  three-rouble  pieee,  of  9s.  ScL  Of 
the  silver  roubles,  there  is  the  old  rouble,  before  1763, 
worth  3s,  6d,;  the  new  rouble,  since  1763,  worth  3s,  Id. ; 
with  the  halves  of  each  in  the  same  proportions. 

Rundstyck,  a  Swedish  money  of  account  and  copper  coin, 
of  1  ore  koppar ;  there  are  also  half-rundstycken. 

Rupee,  a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  coins,  which  were  formerly  struck  at  the 
Calcutta  mint,  were  sicca  rupees,  also  called  silver  rupees, 
and  gold  mohurs,  sometimes  called  gold  rupees;  16  of  the 
former,  by  regulation,  were  to  pass  for  one  of  the  latter. 
The  silver  rupee  had  its  half.  Kelly  says.  *  The  old  Bora- 
bay  rupee  was  the  same  as  that  formerly  coined  at  Surat 
under  the  Mogul :  it  weighed  1 78*31 4  English  grains,  and 
contained  1*24  per  cent  of  alloy.  By  an  agreement  of  the 
ISnglish  government  with  the  nabob  of  Surat,  the  rupees 
coined  by  both  were  to  circulate  at  an  equal  value ;  and 
they  mutually  pledged  themselves  to  keep  op  the  coin  to 
its  exact  stanaard  of  weight  and  fineness.  The  nabob's 
rupees  however  were  soon  after  found  to  contain  10,  12, 
and  even  1 5  per  cent  of  alk>y,  in  consequence  of  which, 
moat  of  tJ^e  Bombay  rupees  were  melted  down  and  re-coined 
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at  Sural :  the  ooinage  of  silver  in  the  Bombay  mint  was 
suspended  for  twenty  vears,  and  the  Surat  rupees  were  the 
only  ones  seen  in  circulation.  At  length,  in  1800,  the  Com- 
pany ordered  the  Surat  rupee  to  be  struck  at  Bombay,  and 
since  that  period  the  rupees  of  both  places  have  been  kept 
at  an  equal  value,  weighing  179  English  grains,  and  valued 
at  2s,  3d.  In  the  Company's  financial  accounts  submitted 
to  parliament,  the  Bombay  rupee  is  reckoned  at  this  value, 
and  there  it  bears  a  battaof  16  per  cent,  asainst  current 
rupees.'  Kelly.  *  Universal  Cambist,'  2nd  edit,  4to.  1821, 
vol.  i.,  p.  170,  gives  a  large  list  of  rupees,  with  their  assay 
and  value  in  sterling,  varying  from  }s.  \0d,  to  2i,  0|cf.  The 
rupee  of  Persia  is  a  piece  of  10  mamoodics. 

Huspono,  a  gold  coin  of  Tuscany,  a  piece  of  3  sequins, 
weighing  8  denari  21  grani,  Florence  weight,  and  passing 
for  40  lire  or  60  paolL    Value  in  sterling,  1/.  Ss.  5^ 

Byder,  or  Ruyder,  called  also  Standpenning,  a  gold  coin 
of  Holland.    By  a  regulation  of  1 749,  its  value  was  fixed  at 

14  Horins.     Value,  I/.  4^.  lOd. 

Byksnrt,  a  Danish  silver  coin  at  24  skillings. 

Schilling,  or  Skilling,  also  called  shilling  and  escalin,  a 
money  of  account  and  copper  or  base  silver  coin  in  several 
parts  of  Germany,  at  12  pfennigs. 

Schuitf  a  silver  ingot  used  as  money  in  Japan.  It  is  of 
the  value  of  1/.  5s,  ZcL 

Scudino,  a  gold  coin  of  Modena,  of  9  lire. 

Scudo,  a  money  of  account  and  a  silver  coin  in  many 
parts  of  Italy,  at  Sicily,  and  Malta.    The  scudo  of  Rome 

15  worth  4*.  4cL 

Sechsling,  a  copper  coin  of  Hamburg,  of  6  pfennigs. 

Sennis,  or  Cashes,  are  small  pieces  of  iron,  copper,  or 
brass,  having  a  square  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which, 
as  in  China,  they  are  strung  on  a  wire  or  thread  in  various 
numbers,  600  of  the  smallest  being  reckoned  for  a  tale. 

Sequin,  or  Zecchin,  Italian,  called  also  Gigliato,  a  gold 
coin  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Rome,  Milan,  Piedmont,  and  Tus* 
cany,  of  the  average  value  of  9«.  5rf. 

Sequin,  or  Checqueen,  Turkish  ;  the  gold  coins  of  Turkey 
are  the  sequin  funducli,  with  halves  and  quarters;  the 
double  sequin,  or  yermeebeeshlik,  the  misseir,  and  the 
rubich.  Tnere  are  other  sequins  beside  the  above,  which 
bear  different  names,  and  their  values  ^Iso  vary  according 
to  the  periods  of  their  coinage. 

Sesthalf,  or  5^stiver  piece,  a  base  silver  coin  in  Holland, 
or  base  shilling ;  value  54J. 

Shahee,  or  Shatree,  a  Pei-sian  silver  coin,  the  half  of  the 
mamoodi. 

Shilling,  English  silver  coin,  weighs  87'27  grains,  and 
contains  80727  grains  of  pure  silver. 

Shoe  of  gold,  an  ingot  used  as  money  in  China.  The 
name  is  English.  Kelly,  speaking  of  China  (vol.  i.,  p.  67), 
says, '  Gold  is  not  conbidered  as  money,  but  as  merchan- 
dise ;  it  is  sold  in  regular  ingots  of  a  determined  weight, 
which  the  English  call  shoes  of  gold ;  the  largest  of  these 
weigh  10  tales  each,  and  the  gold  is  reckoned  94  touch, 
though  it  may  be  only  92  or  93.* 

Sixpence,  English  silver  com,  half  a  shilling. 

Shilling,  see  Schilling. 

Slant,  a  copper  coin  of  Sweden,  single  and  double,  of  1 
and  2  ore  silver,  or  3  and  6  ore  koppar. 

Soldo,  a  small  copper  coin  of  Italy.  There  are  half  soldi, 
and  quattrini,  the  fiflh  part  of  a  soldo. 

Sou,  or  Sol,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  in  France 
and  Switzerland.    Everywhere  of  12  deniers. 

Souverain  or  Severin,  a  gold  coin,  chiefly  coined  in  the 
Netherlands  when  subject  to  Austria.  Its  value  was  13«. 
IQd. 

Sovereign,  English  gold  coin,  weighs  123*274  grains,  and 
contains  1 13*001  grains  of  pure  gold. 

Stambouly,  a  Constantinopolitan  coin,  current  at  Bassora 
for  2oi  mamoodies. 

Stiver,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  in  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands,  containing  2  groots  Flemish,  or  8 
duyts,  or  doits. 

Stooter,  a  small  Dutch  silver  coin,  at  2^  stivers. 

Swore,  or  Schware,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  of 
Bremen.    The  smallest  piece  there  current 

Syfert,  a  copper  coin  of  Embden,  at  5  wittens ;  108  go  to 
the  rix-doUar. 

Talaro,  a  silver  coin  of  Tuscany,  Ragusa,  and  Venice;  at 
Ragusa  it  is  or  was  the  highest  silver  coin,  worth  3#.  l{dL 
sterling ;  it  had  also  the  names  of  vislino  mi  Ragusina. 

Tale,  see  Cash. 


Taro,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  of  KiyU^ 
Sicily,  and  Malta,  of  the  value  of  4dL;  12  go  to  tb«  w^l  . 
or  Sicilian  dollar.    There  are  pieces  of  4  and  S  tari. 

Test  one  or  Testoon,  a  silver  coin  in  Italy,  aod  sImo  .i 
Portugal.  In  Italv  the  teslone  of  Bologna  a  ratod  at  * 
soldi ;  at  Parma  the  testone  is  of  6  Uie  6  soldi ;  at  Riomt  4 
6  paolL  Kelly  gives  the  sterling  value  at  a  UlUe  niare  tLi . 
Is.  3d.  The  assay  value  of  the  Portugal  totjua  bo  g<«^* 
at  something  more  than  6dL    See  Vintem. 

Thaler,  the  ordinary  name  in  Germany  Uts  th«  nx- 
dollar. 

Veinten  de  Oro,  see  Coronilla, 

Vintem.  At  Lisbon  there  are  silver  Partugriese  eui:.* 
current  of  6  vintems,  or  120  rees.  At  Rio  de  Jazscoo  .t. 
Brazil  there  are  vintems  of  copper  also  aureot  %at  S*  ne« , 
with  half  and  quarter  vintems,  and  two-Tinlem  pi«eak 

Xeraphin,  see  Fordo. 

Zlot,  a  Polish  coin,  worth  nominally  15  kopeks^  trat  {■«•- 
ing  current  for  60  kopeks.    It  ii  worth  9 J.  Eiigli»ii. 

2^olotta,  or  Izeloita,  a  Turkish  silver  oom,  oi39  |iar»t. 

In  the  above  enumeration  moneys  of  ocomint  have  bc«« 
only  noticed  where  they  were  represented  by  real  oouo. 
There  are  numerous  others  which  an$  not  so  fcpwe<ot*.-i. 
For  these  our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  refer  to  th*  ge- 
neral index  and  Commercial  Dictionary  appended  ta  KriU  • 
*  Universal  Cambist,*  a  work  to  which  the  presenl  aruck  m 
greatly  indebted. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  says  Kelly,  that  the  pufn^ 
of  metals  as  representatives  of  property  f«ems  to  haw  lu^t 
pace  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  oommerre.  Thi»  tfuv 
brass,  and  copper  first  answered  the  purposes  of  aaorr. 
Silver  next  succeeded;  after  which  gold  wa»  adtipted;  ki.: 
the  great  increase  of  business  in  modem  times  ha*  noAmri 
even  the  precious  metals  insufficient  as  a  ciicttkuac  >**~ 
dium.  Paper  therefore  has  been  substituted  ua  vant^ 
ways;  and  it  is  generallv  found  more  coiiTie«»Kfii  asJ 
manageable  than  specie.  Where  credit  caooos  hm  pm. 
the  precious  metals  are  necessary ;  but  where  weU  hnadsi 
credit  exists  i>aper  is  greatly  preferable;  it  u  exenfC  ttva 
most  of  the  imperfections  and  disorders  of  cotiu^  mad  i 
many  other  respects  it  greatly  facilitates  tbe  ofKwt>s—  J 
trade  and  commerce. 

Moneys  of  account  may  be  eoiuidered  with  leapect  to  Ck-r  • 
as  weights  and  measures  with  respect  to  goods,  or  as  a  ma- 
thematical scale  with  respect  to  maps,  lines,  or  other  gnsne 
trical  figures.  Thus  they  serve  as  standards  «/  theia^u* 
both  of  merchandise  and  of  the  precious  mecaU  chraacl^c*. 
It  should  however  be  remarked  that  mootys  of  aeeMuit. 
though  they  are  uniform  as  a  scale  of  dinuoos  and  pnifwc- 
tions,  yet  they  fluctuate  in  their  inthnste  value  with  ih* 
fluctuation  of  the  coins  which  they  measure  or   reprtjsn. 

There  is  great  inconvenience  in  the  present  systesi./ 
money  reckoning  and  the  coins  of  most  people,  and  paruca- 
larly  when  we  have  to  change  money  of  one  natioo  tau  i'^ 
equivalent  in  the  money  of  another  nation.  It  gs  ah*  ««y 
inconvenient  and  tedious  to  add  large  sums^  soch  as  fmsaU, 
shillings,  and  pence,  in  the  money  of  our  own  eooau^.  la 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  advantages  ansisf 
from  the  dollar  being  the  money  of  account,  and  hc«a<  ir- 
vided  into  100  equid  parts  or  cents,  are  very  ehr^Ma  A 
slight  inspection  of  sucn  questions  as  occur  m  the  leasra  m 
arithmetic  books  of  that  6ountry  will  show  the  freal  6w^- 
ties  which  this  monetary  system  offers  for  aU  inemnui* 
transactions.  An  ingenious  correspondent  has  nhinnW 
that  it  would  be  ea^  to  brins  our  own  syaiem  eC  qdum  t»  s 
decimal  standard.  We  should  only  require  a  douUa  shiUiaf 
to  be  coined,  and  then  we  might  say  tan  ahilUny  asit 
one  pound.  If  a  double  penny  of  silver  were  eoin^  si  u« 
value  of  one-tenth  of  this  double  shilling,  we  m^jbl  tWa 
say  ten  pennies  make  one  shilling.  With  a  small  allsaMa 
of  the  copper  farthing,  we  might  say  ten  &rthins%  «r  im 
dimes  (tenths),  make  one  penny.  There  would  thaa  W  a^ 
number  of  a  denomination  less  than  a  pound  that  waa^. 
exceed  nine.  The  table  of  English  moiieiy  would  Uhb  n« 
thus:— 


OMi 

10  dimes  make  1  penny  .     •    Sirf.  nsailjy 
10  pennies   „     1  shilUng      .     St. 
10  shillingB  „     1  pound  .     •     >•#. 

(Snelhng  s  View  qf  Coins  at  this  time  emrmU  ikn^ 
Europe,  Svo.,  Lend!,  1 766 ;  Biaisden's  AiMvuaMtfa  Onas- 
taiia  Illustrata,  4to.,  Lond.,  1823-5;  Kelly  •  Uminmrnl 
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Cambitt,  2  vols.  4to.,  LoncU  1831;  Munst-Cahinei ;  Le 
Cabinet  de  Monnaies  du  Vomgeur  et  du  Negotiant ^  publi^ 
par  Engelmann  pdre  et  fils,  ^  Mulhouse,  8vo.,  1835; 
Tucker's  Theory  qf  Money  and  Banks  investigated,  Svo., 
Boston,  1839 ;  Guides  and  Handbooks  ot  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  &c.) 

MONFERRATO  is  the  old  name  of  a  large  district  of 
northern  Italy,  which  extends  from  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Po  to  the  Ligurian  Apennines.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  a  distinct  principality,  with  the  title  of  Mar- 
quisate,  but  is  now  merged  in  the  Territories  of  the  Sardinian 
monarchy.  Manv  parallel  offsets  branch  off  in  a  northern 
direction,  from  the  Lispirian  Apennines  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Tanaro,  and  the  intervening  valleys  are  watered 
by  numerous  streams,  the  Stura,  the  Gesso,  the  Borbio,  the 
Pesio.  the  Ellero,  the  Tanaro,  the  Belbo,  the  two  Bormide, 
the  Erro,  and  the  Orba,  all  of  whichjoin  the  Tanaro  above 
Alessandria,  below  which  town  the  Tanaro  enters  the  Po. 
North  of  the  Tanaro  another  range  of  hills,  parallel  with 
the  course  of  the  Po,  runs  from  the  mount  of  Superga, 
opposite  to  Turin,  to  the  town  of  Casale,  and  divides  me 
valley  of  the  Upper  Po  from  that  of  the  Tanaro.  The 
greater  part  of  this  hilly  region,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tanaro, 
went  by  t^e  name  of  Monferrato,  and  was  divided  into  High 
Monferrato,  south  of  the  Tanaro,  towards  the  Ligurian 
Apennines,  and  Lower  Monferrato,  extending  from  the 
Tanaro  to  the  banks  of  the  Po.  The  principal  towns  of 
Lower  Monferrato  were  Alessandria,  Asti,  Casale,  and 
Valenza ;  those  of  Upper  Monferrato  were  Mondovi,  Acqui, 
and  Alba.  It  is  altogether  a  favoured  region,  rich  in  corn, 
wine,  fruit,  silk,  and  cattle.  The  wines  of  Monferrato  are 
the  best  in  northern  Italy ;  the  muscat  of  Asti  is  particu- 
larly esteemed.  The  peasantry  of  this  district  have  the 
character  of  being  hieh-spirited,  lively,  and  industrious; 
their  national  dance,  which  is  called  Monferratina,  and  by 
corruption  Monfredina,  is  well  known  all  over  Italy,  and 
is  a  favourite  in  large  and  especially  rural  dancing  parties. 

Some  pretend  that  the  name  of  Monferrato  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  *  Mons  ferax,' a  fertile  mountain  or  range  of  hilU. 
(Alberti,  Descrizione  di  tutta  Italia.)  The  house  of  Mon- 
ferrato is  said  to  have  descended  from  the  imperial  family 
of  Saxony  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  when  they 
obtained  this  marquisate  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Severed 
marquises  of  this  dynasty  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
wars  of  the  crusades,  ana  they  intermarried  with  the  Bald- 
wins and  the  Lusignani,  kings  of  Jerusalem,  and  also  with 
the  Paleeologi,  emperors  of  Constantinople,  a  branch  of 
which  last  family  inherited  the  marquisate  of  Monferrato 
and  coverned  it  till  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  when,  their  male 
line  becoming  extinct,  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Gonzaga  of 
Mantua,  who  were  the  next  heirs  in  the  female  line.  At 
the  death  of  Francesco  Gonzaga,  in  1612,  who  left  no  male 
issue*  the  duke  of  Savoy  advanced  a  claim  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  Monferrato,  on  the  plea  of  former  intermarriages 
between  his  ancestors  and  the  former  Palseologi  dynasty  of 
Monferrato.  This  was  the  cause  of  lone  and  tedious  war 
between  the  brother  of  the  late  duke  of  Mantua  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  in  which  quarrel  Spain  and  France  inter- 
fered, and  afterwards  became  principals.  At  last,  by  the 
peace  of  Cherasco,  in  1630,  part  of  Monferrato  was  given  to 
The  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  rest  remained  with  the  duke  of 
Mantua.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  when 
the  last  duke  Gonzaga  was  deprivea  of  Mautua,  the  whole 
of  Monferrato  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  [Goxz aga.] 
It  is  now  divided  into  the  administrative  provinces  of  Acqui, 
Alba,  Alessandria,  Asti,  Casale,  and  MondovL  The  name 
of  Monferrato  is  still  used  however  in  Piedmont  to  design 
nat«  the  whole  tract  of  country. 

MONGAULT,  NICOLAS  HUBERT  DE,  born  at 
Paris  in  1674,  studied  under  the  fathers  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory,  and  afterwards  became  preceptor  to  the  duke 
of  Chartres,  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  regent,  by  whose 
interest  he  obtained  several  offices  under  government  He 
became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1718.  Mon- 
gaalt  died  at  Paris  in  1746.  He  made  a  French  translation 
of  Herodian  (Paris,  1745),  and  also  a  very  good  translation 
of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  (Paris,  1738),  with  numerous 
and  useful  notes.  Both  these  works,  and  the  last  especially, 
are  among  the  best  translations  f^om  the  classics  wnich  the 
French  language  possesses. 

MONGE;  GASPARD,  bom  at  Beaune,  in  1746.  died  at 
Paris*  July  28, 1818.  Being  one  of  the  members  expelled 
frtHn  the  Institate  at  the  R^toration,  no  iloge  of  him  ap- 


pears in  the  memoirs*  of  that  body.  Immediately  boweTer 
after  his  death,  two  accounts,  if  not  more,  were  published, 
one  by  M.  Brisson,  *  Notice  Historiquesur  Graspard  Monee,* 
Paris,  1818;  the  other  by  M.  Charles  Dupin,  'Essai  His- 
torique  sur  les  services,  &c.  de  Gaspard  Monge,'  Paris, 
1819.  We  have  drawn  the  materials  of  the  following  ac- 
count from  the  latter. 

The  father  of  Monge  was,  we  suppose,  a  thriving  inn  or 
hotel  keeper,  •possesseur  d'une  opulente  hotellerie,'  and 
Madame  Roland  styles  him  *  ma^on  parvenu.*  Of  his  edu- 
cation Httle  is  said,  nor  is  much  to  be  expected,  when  we 
find  him  *  cmploved  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  the  college  of 
Lyon,  to  teach  the  natural  philosophy  which  he  had  come 
there  to  learn  the  year  before.  The  clergy  who  superintended 
the  establishment  used  all  means  of  persuasion  to  induce 
their  young  pupil  to  enter  the  church,  but  the  construction 
of  a  plan  of  his  native  town  brought  him  at  this  time  under 
the  notice  of  a  colonel  of  engineers,  who  procured  for  him 
and  persuaded  him  to  ac^^ept  an  appointment  in  the  col- 
lege of  engineers  at  Mezidres,  where  he  remained  till  1780, 
when  he  was  appointed  professor-adjoint  with  Bossut,  in 
teaching  hydrodynamics  at  the  Louvre.  During  his  stay  at 
Mezidres,  observing  that  all  the  operations  connected  with 
the  construction  of  plans  of  fortification  (such  as  the  French 
call  dbfllemens)  were  conducted  by  long  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses, he  substituted  a  geometrical  method,  which  the 
commandant  at  first  refused  even  to  look  at,  so  short  was 
the  time  in  which  it  could  be  practised :  it  was  however  re- 
ceived with  avidity  when  further  inspected,  and  ^onge, 
continuing[  his  investigations,  soon  generalised  the  methods 
employed  into  that  (n^eat  alphabet  of  the  application  of  geo- 
metry to  the  arts  which  is  now  called  descriptive  geometry. 
Such  however  was  the  system  of  the  French  schools  before 
the  Revolution,  that  the  ofiicers  who  had  been  trained  in 
this  application  were  strictly  forbidden  to  communicate  its 
methods  even  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  other  branches 
of  the  public  service.  Monge  himselr,  in  1780,  conversing 
with  his  pupils  Lacroix  and  Gayvemon,  was  obliged  to  say, 
'All  that  I  have  here  done  by  calculation,  I  could  have 
done  with  the  ruler  and  compass,  but  I  am  not  allowed  to 
reveal  these  secrets  to  you.*  But  M.  Lacroix,  whose  name 
is  now  too  well  known  to  require  fUrther  mention,  set  him- 
self to  examine  how  this  could  be,  detected  the  processes  em- 
ployed, and  published  them  in  1795,  under  the  title  of 
'  Ck)ropMmens  de  G^m6trie.*  The  method  was  published 
by  Monge  himself,  first  in  the  form  in  which  the  shorthand 
writers  took  them  down  from  the  instructions  given  at  the 
Normal  school  (an  UL,  or  1794-95),  and  again  (an  VU.,  1798- 
99)  also  in  the  collected  edition  of  the  *  Le9ons  de  I'Ecole 
Normale,*  1800^  and  finally  in  the  well  known  work  '(^eo- 
m^trie  Descriptive'  (fourth  edition,  1820),  which,  insimpli* 
ciiy,  stvle,  and  choice  of  details  in  a  subject  which  might 
easily  nave  been  overloaded  with  them,  stands  second  to 
no  elementary  work  whatever.  Monge  was  unrivalled  in 
the  communication  of  instruction,  and  in  the  interest  which 
he  could  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils:  M.  Dupin  re- 
lates, that  in  his  walks  with  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mezidres,  both  professor  and  pupils  would  walk  through  the 
brooks  without  the  least  attention  to  where  they  were  going, 
all  intent  on  the  subject  upon  which  he  was  conversing. 

In  1780  he  was  elected  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
in  1 783  he  succeeded  Bezout  as  examiner  of  the  naval  as- 
pirants :  he  then  quitted  Mezidres  entirely,  at  which  place, 
since  his  partial  removal  to  Paris,  he  had  hitherto  been  oc- 
cupied during  half  of  the  year.  For  his  new  pupils  he  wrote 
his  treatise  on  Statics  ('Traitd  dldmentaire  de  Statique,' 
first  edition,  1786 ;  fifth  edition,  1810)  ;  a  short  and  purely 
synthetical  treatise,  which  is  even  yet,  we  think,  the  best  in- 
troduction from  geometry  to  that  subject  He  was  forbidden 
(in  instructions  from  Borda)  to  employ  any  other  method  * 
and  though  Dupin  cites  this  in  excuse,  we  must  take  the 
liberty  of  thinking  that  the  mathematical  taste  for  which 
Monge  was  so  conspicuous  would  secure  his  ready  acquies- 
cence in  the  restriction,  considering  the  class  of  pupils  for 
whom  he  was  to  write ;  if  indeed,  which  is  very  likely,  it 
was  not  suggested  by  himselfl 

When  the  wars  occasioned  by  the  Revolution  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  Mong^e  was  appointed  minister  of  ma- 
rine. If  we  were  writing  his  political  life,  we  should  have 
to  look  for  information  elsewhere  than  from  M.  Dupin,  who 

•  Sinee  the  utkle  Cabhot  wm  written,  hb  (loge  bai,  we  beliere,  beea 
iMd.  tlMMfh  il  la  not  ytt  printed.    PoobUeM  that  of  Mooce  wiU  foUow  i« 
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limply  ttaiai  tbe  appointment,  tonohei  on  tbe  mii*fortunet 
which  happened  at  sea  during  hii  administration,  commenc- 
ing the  whole  with  an  indignant  denial  of  Monge  having 
Wn  concerned  in  any  of  the  cruelties  of  the  period.  From 
this  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  has  been  charged  with  some 
participation  in  them,  which,  though  unlikely  from  his  ge- 
neral character,  should  be  matter  of  special  examination  to 
those  of  his  own  country  who  may  hereafter  write  his  life. 
He  quitted  this  post  without  remaining  long  in  it,  and  be- 
came busily  engaged  in  the  operations  for  the  equipment 
of  the  army.  The  enormous  exertions  which  were  made 
and  the  sin'gularitv  of  tbe  crisis  are  well  known :  war  hod 
been  declared,  twelve  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  to  be 
called  into  the  field,  and  the  steel  which  was  to  form  their 
bayonets  had  not  yet  left  the  ore,  nor  was  the  saltpetre 
which  was  to  give  them  powder  manufactured.  Many  ar- 
ticles for  which  France  had  hitherto  depended  on  foreign 
countries  were  unattainable,  and  the  raw  material  was  to 
be  procured,  the  methods  of  working  it  in  some  cases  even 
invented,  in  all  to  be  described  and  taught;  while  the 
enemy  was  almost  upon  the  frontiers.  M.  Biot,  in  his  '  Es- 
sai  sur  I'Histoire  general  des  Sciences  pendant  la  Revolu- 
tion Fran9ai8e,'  Paris,  1803,  has  given  a  summary  of  what 
was  done :  he  does  not  appear  to  go  too  far  in  saying  that 
the  means  of  prociuring  iron,  steel,  saltpetre,  gunpowder, 
and  weapons,  were  created  during  the  reign  of  terror.  And 
while  the  ordinary  manufactures  were  deprived  of  their  ma- 
terials and  of  their  workmen,  all  the  branches  of  engineer- 
ing wtre  also  at  a  stand,  ft-om  those  who  could  by  auv  pro- 
cess be  converted  into  military  men  being  rcouired  for  the 
army.  The  schools  of  instruction  in  these  branches  had 
been  shut  up ;  and  in  such  a  state  was  the  hope  of  future 
public  officers  when,  in  great  part  by  the  exertions  of  Monge, 
the  Normal  and  Polytechnic  schools  were  established :  the 
first  for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  to  accelerate  the  for- 
mation of  a  supply  of  good  teachers ;  the  second  for  the 
permanent  means  of  formation  of  every  department  of  en- 
gineers. Monge  himself  taught  in  both.  Considering  the 
present  state  of  theoretical  instruction  in  France,  we  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
from  the  computation  of  Vauban,  who  estimated  that  one- 
sixth  of  the  expense  of  fortified  places  in  that  country  was 
incurred  in  providing  and  instructing  profier  persons  to  su- 
perintend the  constructions. 

Monge  accompanied  the  army  in  the  invasion  of  Italy, 
and  was  largely  concerned  in  those  wholesale  robberies  for 
which  restitution  was  made  in  1815.  These  however  must 
be  charj^ed  on  the  general :  while  to  the  commission,  of 
which  Monge  was  one,  must  be  allotted  the  merit  not  only 
of  having  safely  conveyed  enormous  pictures  and  statues 
to  Paris,  but  of  having  repaired  the  ravage  of  time  and 
carelessness.  In  some  instances  pictures  painted  on  wood 
were  planed  at  the  back  until  the  design  was  shown,  and 
the  remainder  was  then  fixed  upon  another  tablet.  Monge 
also  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  to  him, 
with  Berthollet  and  Fourier,  all  the  scientific  fruit  of  that 
undertaking  are  due,  not  only  as  the  collectors,  but  even  as 
tbe  manual  defenders  of  what  they  had  gained.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  revolt  at  Cairo,  in  which  the  communication 
was  cut  off  between  the  house  of  the  Egyptian  Institute  and 
the  military  power,  the  savans,  headed  by  Mon^^e  and  Ber- 
thollet, defended  their  premises  until  assistance  arrived. 
During  this  expedition  a  strong  friendship  grew  up  between 
Monge  and  the  future  emperor,  which  made  the  former  a 
zealous  partisan  of  the  latter  to  the  end  of  his  career.  The 
consequence  of  this  attachment  was,  that  Monge  was  among 
those  who  were  expelled  ftx>m  the  Institute  at  the  final 
restoration  of  Louis  X  VIII.  This,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique  (since  revived),  are  placed  by 
Dupin  among  the  causes  of  his  death,  which  took  place,  as 
before  stated,  July  28,  1818. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  we  have  the  '  De- 
scription de  Tart  de  fiibriquer  les  Canons,'  Paris,  an  II., 
and  *  Feuilles  d*Analyse  appliqu^e  a  la  G^om6trie,*  an  III. 
Tbe  latter  work  in  the  subsequent  editions  was  called  '  Ap- 
plication d'Analyse  k  la  Gdoro^trie '  (fourth  edition,  1809). 

Tliere  is  aUo  a  large  number  of  memoirs  in  tbe  *M^- 
moires  do  Turin,*  'Memoires  des  Savans  Etrangers,'  *M6- 
nioires  de  1  Acad^raie  des  Sciences,*  *  Journal  de  I'Ecole 
Polytechnique.*  •  Corresponds ncc  Polytechnique,*  *  Annales 
de  Cbimie,'  and  '  Description  de  TEgypte.* 

The  science  of  descriptive  geometry,  with  its  numerous 
appUoations  to  the  detcription  of  machintt,  to  p«rspactlf«» 


arohiteoture,  fortifloation,  &o.  Ut^  nigbt  b«  ctphflial  at 
length,  but  not  with  much  profit  to  th«  geoervl  rwlit 
[Geometry,  vol.  xi.,  p.  156.]  Of  iU  remarkable  rcMlu  •.« 
pure  mathematics  we  have  spoken  in  the  pUee  just  uXmL  T\^ 
analytical  discoveries  of  Monge  are  hardly  Itm  maariab^ 
He  first  applied  the  differential  calculos  to  thm  giaiii- 
theory  of  surfaces,  in  doing  which  be  eolargwl  ihm  bovK^ 
of  that  science  materially,  and  added  many  osslbl  tbeusrma. 
giving  to  tbe  consideration  of  the  calculus  of  tlirc«  rmrubk* 
all  that  illustration  and  clearness  which  bts  pcnlfsaoo 
had,  by  means  of  plane  geometry,  imparted  to  tb«  Irsa  di^ 
flcult  case  of  two  variables.  In  this  field  bovrrn  be  b*4 
predecessors  and  rivals ;  in  that  of  geometry,  aoth  as  W 
made  it,  he  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  olber.  Stoce  tbe 
time  of  Euclid  and  ArchimMes,  that  science  In4  recemi 
no  such  acceuion  as  he  furnished  ;  and  ibe  epoch.  «i»-l 
will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Monge,  will  dnide  lU  ha 
tory. 

MONGHIR.    [Hindustan,  p.  218.] 

MONGO'LIA  (the  Country  of  tbe  Meafols)  tam^n- 
hends  a  vast  extent  of  country  in  tbe  interior  of  Asa,  Wp- 
tween  38*"  and  53''  N.  lat.  and  84"*  and  IW  E.  loiiy.  It* 
length  from  east  to  west  exceeds  1700  milc^  aad  ita  width, 
from  north  to  south,  between  100''  and  lit*  R.  long,  Iw-e 
miles ;  but  towards  both  extremities  of  ita  leocth  A  narrovt 
to  600  miles.  Its  area  may  amount  to  between  l.l»«.M< 
and  1,300,000  square  miles.  On  tbe  north  it  borders  i« 
Siberia,  on  the  eastonMandshooria,on  the  aoolhoo  Pruf 
China,  and  on  the  west  on  the  Chinese  provinee  of  lUa.  ■ 
(which  once  formed  a  part  of  Mongolia,  and  baa  only  Wa 
dismembered  from  it  in  modern  times),  end  on  Seopn^ 
or  the  Chinese  government  of  Thianshan  Pela. 

This  country  is  often  called  Tartary  even  by  laudsi 
writers,  and  not  without  some  degree  of  proprietj,  as  tW 
Tata  or  Tatar  properly  constituted,  at  tbe  time  of  G«ec* 
Khan,  a  very  powerful  tribe  of  tbe  Mongols,  dutjitweM 
by  their  valour  and  military  achievements.  But  iht  Eanr 
pean  writers  of  the  middle  ages  appliod  that  term  to  se»*  «f 
the  tribes  of  the  Turkis,  which  belong  to  tbe  CaoraiBa 
race,  and  this  use  has  l)ecome  common.    [MoNOOLa] 

The  middle  portion  of  Mongolia  is  occupied  by  t^ 
Great  Gobi  (Ta-Gobi),  which  stretches  across  ibeeueatn 
south-west  and  northeatit  from  the  boundary-line  ^  iW 
province  of  Kansu  to  tli«  Dalai  Nor,  near  the  boundary  of 
Ua-uria,  with  an  average  width  of  about  200  miies.  Th> 
Gobi  is  the  wor^t  part  of  tbe  country,  the  suii^  betog 
covered  with  sand  or  small  stones,  and  the  vegetkiion  beu*^ 
very  scanty  and  occurring  only  in  »insle  spou.  [GoaLj 
Vast  tracts  of  it  are  level,  but,  at  great  distaocea  from  or* 
another,  there  are  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  Thewbii-f 
region  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  the  water,  wbidi  »  eei; 
found  at  some  distance  below  the  suriace.  is  WrackMlt 
South-east  of  the  Gobi  extends  a  more  elevmted  and  i 
country,  which  terminates  in  a  mountain-rmofe  gf  < 
able  elevation. 

This  range  begins  on  the  south,  near  the  moa  soetWrt 
point  of  Mongolia,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  r.vtf 
Hoan^-ho,  about  38**  N.  lat.,  and  extends  northward  aiecc 
that  river  for  nearly  400  miles.  It  is  covered  vith  «og4,s'.i 
called  Alashan,  or  Ho-lang  Shan.  Near  4i^  N.  laf  u 
turns  abruptly  to  the  east,  forming  nearly  e  rtftit  ea<K 
and  it  is  then  called  Inahan  by  the  Chinese,  aim  Oo^jboMz. 
Oola  by  the  Mongols.  In  this  direction  the  cbnm  cant- 
nues,  between  41"  and  42*  N.  lat^  about  600  rndes^  wWa  li 
again  turns  north,  though  leas  abruptly,  and  preeeedft  m  s 
north  by  east  direction  trom  42*  to  Sd**  N.  Ut.  uaiWr  Ob 
name  of  Khiug-khan  Oola.  Little  is  known  rcenecant  -t* 
width  and  elevation  of  this  extensive  range.  The  k^fant 
portion  seems  to  be  at  the  point  where  it  turns  DOfikw... 
and  where  a  peak,  called  Petsha,  rises  far  abme  ibe  s»h«' 
line,  and  is  supposed  to  attain  a  height  of  more  then  li^tot 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  country  which  skiru  this  mnft 
along  its  western  and  northern  base,  and  extends  firam  tt  •# 
a  distance  of  between  50  and  100  mOet,  has  m  br«4en  wr- 
face,  the  hills  rising  to  some  height  ebove  tbe  TnUe^seai 
small  plains.  It  is  not  deficient  in  water;  but  tr«rk'«Mr»r 
only  in  isolated  tracts.  As  its  elevation  abore  tlse  Gu^  • 
considerable,  and  probably  not  less  than  5000  feet  abo%e  i^ 
sea-level,  and  as  it  is  also  much  exposed  to  tbe  coU  «xarf» 
which  blow  with  great  force  over  the  desert,  it  la  anv  > 
unfit  for  agriculture,  and  only  used  as  paitnta  greiid  Itf 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

South  of  tbe  Inahan  JlotmtiifU  iho  eotmtry  < 
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tne  valleys  and  mountains,  partly  wooded,  as  far  west  as 
the  place  where  the  HoanKOo  river  turns  southward:  this 
fertile  tract  is  included  in  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Pe-lche-li 
and  Shan-si.  But  the  tract  farther  west,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho,  par- 
takes strongly  of  the  features  of  the  Gobi,  and  forms  part  of 
Mongolia :  it  is  called  the  country  of  the  Ordes,  taking  its 
name  from  a  Mongolian  tribe  which  belongs  to  the  great 
diTision  of  the  Tshakhar  Mongols.  This  whole  tract  is  co- 
vered with  hills  composed  of  loose  sand,  mostly  without 
water,  and  entirely  destitute  of  trees.  But  the  numerous 
depressions  contain  extensive  meadows,  with  rich  grass  and 
bushes.  The  attempts  to  cultivate  some  parts  of  it  have  not 

S roved  successful,  and  accordingly  it  is  abandoned  to  the 
longols  and  their  herds ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  plundering  the  adjacent  agricultural  districts  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  Shen-si  and  Kansi,  the  great 
Chinese  wall  was  built  across  the  peninsula  from  east  to 
west  ftora  Pao-tsheou  to  Nin-shia. 

That  part  of  Mongolia  which  is  to  the  east  of  the  Khing- 
khan  Oola,  and  extends  nearly  to  the  shores  of  Hoang-Hai,  or 
theYellow  Sea,  from  which  ii  is  only  divided  by  a  narrow  fer- 
tile tract  belonging  to  the  province  of  Leao-tong,  is  called 
Kortshin.  This  name  is  properly  only  applied  to  the  tract 
north  of  the  river  Sira  Muren,  or  Leao-ho,  which  resembles 
the  country  of  the  Ordes,  except  that  it  is  less  intersected 
by  sand-hills.  A  great  portion  of  it  seems  to  be  of  inferior 
fertility;  but  south  of  the  river  Sira  Muren  the  country 
contains  numerous  meadows  clothed  with  rich  grass,  and 
agriculture  has  been  introduced  here  by  the  Chmese,  who 
send  to  this  country  their  criminals  who  are  condemned  to 
transportation.  The  greater  part  of  it  however  series  only 
as  pasture-ground.  This  was  the  condition  of  the  country 
above  a  hundred  vears  ago,  when  it  was  visited  by  Eu- 
ropeans. It  would  seem  however  that  agriculture  must 
have  greatly  extended  since  that  time,  as  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  great  quantities  of  grain,  especially  wheat,  are  exported 
from  the  province  of  Leao*tong  to  Peking  and  Shanghae. 
The  most  southern  district  of  this  country  is  traversed  by 
an  ofBiet  of  the  Khing-khan  Mountains,  which  offset 
branches  off  from  the  principal  range  near  the  peak  of 
Petsba,  and  extends  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the 
Hoang-hai,  where  it  forms  the  high,  rocky,  and  mountainous 
chores  along  the  western  side  of  the  gulf  of  Leao-tong  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lan*ho.  The  declivities  of  this 
range  are  abundantly  watered,  but  the  northern  side  is 
bare  and  destitute  of  wood ;  whilst  the  southern  is  over- 
grown with  pine,  fir,  oak,  lime,  walnut,  and  other  trees,  and 
is  the  haunt  of  numerous  wild  animals,  among  which  are 
tigers  and  leopards.  It  constitutes  the  most  extensive 
hunting-grouna  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  and  contains  the 
royal  palace  of  Ichol,  which  was  visited  by  Lord  Macartney 
and  described  by  Sir  George  Staunton.  The  tract  on  both 
sides  of  the  Lan-ho  is  an  agricultural  country  of  great  fer- 
tility and  well  cultivated.  Though  included  within  the 
boundary  of  Mongolia,  it  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  and  is 
▼ery  populous.  Besides  several  small  towns,  it  contains  the 
large  town  of  Quan-tshing. 

The  country  which  extends  along  the  north-western  side 
of  the  Ta-Gobi  is  nearly  unknown,  with  the  exception  of 
ibe  eastern  part,  which  is  traversed  by  the  caravan  road 
from  Kiachta  in  Siberia  to  Khalgan  in  China.  Here  too 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  frequently  broken  by  hills  and 
isolated  ridges;  but  the  intervening  level  tracts  contain 
Hch  pasture-ground.  It  is  mostly  well  watered,  but  wood 
is  scarce.  In  advancing  northward  the  hills  grow  higher, 
and  the  valleys  or  intervening  level  tracts  become  narrower, 
till  near  the  boundary-line  between  Mongolia  and  Siberia 
the  country  rises  into  mountains,  which  run  in  a  continuous 
chain,  and  are  that  portion  of  the  Altai  Mountains  which 
is  known  under  the  name  of  Khing-khan  Oola.  [Altai 
Mountains.]  The  width  of  this  mountainous  and  uneven 
country,  which  lies  between  Siberia  and  the  Ta-Gobi.  seems 
on  an  average  to  be  about  150  miles.  In  it  originate  the  river 
Selenga  and  its  numerous  upper  branches,  of  which  a  short 
account  is  given  in  Altai  Mountains,  vo).  i,  p.  399.  Here 
also  rise  the  Kerlon  and  theOnon,  two  large  rivers,  which  by 
their  union  form  the  Amur.  [Amur,  vol.  i.,  p.  477.]  This 
ooimtry,  which  is  rich,  when  compared  with  other  portions 
of  Mongolia,  belongs  to  the  high-priest  of  the  Buddhists, 
who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Urga,  and 
i*  called  Ko<rtookhtu<  It  forms  a  separate  government  of 
the  Qiinese  empire,  and  its  general  goverocri  cidled  vang, 
P.  C^  No.  953, 


or  kiun-vang,  as  well  as  the  heu tenant,  called  amban^  resido 
in  the  town  of  Urga,  or  Oergo.  This  town  is  built  in  a  small 
plain;  but  though  sheltered  by  mountains  against  the 
northern  winds,  the  climate  is  too  cold  to  permit  the  most 
common  vegetables  to  be  raised,  which  are  accordingly 
brought  to  it  from  Mai-mat-shin,  a  place  two  degrees  far- 
ther north.  Its  population  does  not  exceed  7000,  of 
which  5000  are  said  to  be  lamas,  or  persons  belonging  to  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  Kootookhtu ;  but  it  is  a 
place  of  considerable  traffic,  being  a  dep6t  for  the  goods  in- 
tended for  the  trade  with  Siberia,  and  also  for  those  Chinese 
productions  and  manufactures  which  are  consumed  in  the 
parts  of  Mongolia  farther  to  the  west.  Many  of  the  Mon- 
golian princes,  whose  tribes  wander  about  in  the  Ta-Gobi 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  are  obliged  to  reside  in  this  town, 
in  order  that  their  views  may  be  known  to  the  Chinese  gover- 
nor, who  is  a  Mandshoo,  and  commonly  a  relation  of  the  em- 
peror. Here  also  is  the  supreme  court,  called  Yamoun,  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  that  part  of  Mongolia 
which  is  inhabited  by  the  Khalkas.  This  place  may  in  fact 
be  called  the  capital  of  Eastern  Mongolia.  The  small  town 
of  Mai-mat^shin  is  on  the  very  boundary-hne  of  Siberia,  and 
less  than  a  mile  from  Kiachta.  [Kiachta,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  209.] 
The  western  portion  of  Mongolia,  extending  from  84^  to 
96^  £.  long.,  between  Siberia  and  the  most  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  province  of  Kan-su,  has  never  been  visited 
by  Europeans ;  and  all  our  knowledge  about  it  is  derived 
from  the  geos^raphy  of  the  Chinese  empire,  the  Tay-tsing- 
hoei-tien,  and  the  maps  annexed  to  it.  Though  a  great 
number  of  localities  are  indicated  on  it,  we  are  unable  to 
form  any  idea  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country  and 
its  fitness  for  sustaining  a  population.  Its  western  part  is 
traversed  by  a  mountain  range,  which  near  its  western  extre^ 
mity  is  connected  with  the  Altai  mountains,  not  far  from  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Irtish  river,  a  great  branch  of  the 
Obi.  This  range,  the  Ektag  Oola,  is  commonly  called  on 
our  maps  the  Great  Altai.  It  seems  to  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  but  to  disappear  about  94^  E.  long. ;  for  farther 
east  only  isolated  mountain  masses  or  short  ranges  occur  in 
the  desert.  That  portion  of  Mongolia  which  lies  south  of 
this  range  seems  to  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  the 
Gobi,  extending  mostly  in  extensive  sterile  plains.    Thtf 

freat  number  of  rivers  which,  descending  from  the  southern 
eclivityof  the  Ektag  Oola,  join  the  Irtish  before  it  reaches 
the  lake  of  Zaizan,  seem  to  indicate  tnat  a  tract  of  fertile 
country  extends  along  the  northern  banks  of  that  river. 
The  Irtish  is  the  largest  river  in  this  country,  and  probably 
runs  160  miles  before  it  falls  into  lake  Zaizan.  Another 
large  river,  the  Ooroongoo,  falls  into  lake  Kisilbash,  which 
has  no  outlbt.  The  country  between  the  Ektag  Oola  and 
the  principal  chain  of  the  Altai  mountains  appears  to  be 
traversed  by  several  subordinate  ridges  running  east  and 
west.  Though  it  is  much  better  watered  than  any  other 
part  of  Mongolia,  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  a  desert,  espe- 
cially towards  the  east,  but  towards  the  west  the  tracts 
of  pasture  are  more  extensive  and  less  interrupted  by 
sandy  districts.  In  this  part  there  are  several  extensive 
lakes,  all  of  which  receive  considerable  rivers  without  hav- 
ing any  outlet  The  most  northern  is  the  Upsa  Nor,  which 
receives  from  the  east  a  considerable  river,  the  Tea,  besides 
several  smaller  ones.  The  Yoke  Aral  Nor,  to  the  south- 
south-west  of  the  Upsa  Nor,  is  the  receptacle  of  the  Djabe- 
kan,  a  river  whose  course  can  hardly  be  less  than  500  miles. 
In  this  part  Mongolia  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Altai 
mountains,  comprehending  the  country  in  which  the  upper 
branches  of  the  V enesei  have  their  origin  and  course.  The 
mountain  range  which  divides  the  last-mentioned  tract 
f^om  the  lake  Upsa  Nor  and  the  river  Tes  is  called  the 
Tangnoo-Oola. 

This  part  of  Mongolia  is  divided  into  two  governments, 
the  government  of  Kobdo  and  that  of  Uliassutai,  the  boun- 
dary-line between  them  running  near  92^  E.  long.  The 
capital  of  the  former  is  Kobdo.  not  far  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  lake  Yeke  Aral  Nor:  the  capital  of  the  latter 
is  Uliassutai,  situated  on  the  river  Iro,  an  affluent  of  the 
Djabekan.  The  latter  place  is  stated  to  contain  2000 
houses,  and  to  be  regularly  built  Caravans  pass  from  it  to 
Urga  and  to  China,  and  its  commerce  seems  to  be  consider- 
able. Nothing  is  known  of  Kobdo.  A  general,  appointed  by 
the  Chinese  emperor,  resides  in  each  town,  a  Mandshoo  by 
birth,  who  has  under  his  inspection  the  Mongol  inhabiUnU 
of  the  country  ;  he  unites  in  his  person  the  mditary  and  civil 
authority. 
^  Vol.  XV.-2  U 
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of  tbe  viciDity  of  crocodiles.  The  warning  of  these  Jfont- 
twry  Lizardi  was  said  to  be  a  hissing  or  whistling;  but  the 
better  opinion  is.  that  they  obtained  credit  for  this  monition 
solely  from  the  accident  of  their  haunts,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  waters,  and  conse- 
quently bring  them  sometimes  into  company  with  the  de- 
structive and  gigantic  reptiles  above  mentioned. 

The  Monitors  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  hot  none  on  the 
palate.  Cuvier  divides  them  into  two  groups  [Lackrti- 
AOiSl  and  Fitxinger  into  three,  under  the  names  of  Turn- 
nambitj  FaranuSt  and  Psammosauna.  Mr.  Gray  makes 
the  MonitoricUc  the  second  section  of  his  Leptoglostie,  or 
Slender-tongued  Lizai-ds.  (Zool,  Proc.,  1837.)  The  true 
Monitors  are  protected  by  small  and  numerous  scales  on 
the  head,  the  limbs,  under  the  belly,  and  round  the  tail, 
which  is  carinated  above,  the  keel  being  formed  by  a  double 
row  of  projecting  scales.  Thighs  without  any  row  of 
pores. 

Geographical  Distriintiion.^The  Old  Continent 


a,  tkuU  of  Monitor  Nilotkos,  wen  from  abo%-c:  6.  underjaw  of  tame. 

The  Monitor  of  the  Nile  (Lacerta  NUoiica,  Linn.,  Tupi- 
nambis  Niloticut,  Geoff.,  Ouaran  of  the  Arabs)  will  serve 
as  an  example  of  these  Lizards. 

Description. — ^The  teeth  of  this  species  are  conical  and 
strong,  and  the  posterior  ones  become  rounded  with  age. 
The  colour  is  brown,  with  paler  and  deeper  dots,  forming 
oc>ellated  compartments,  which  become  rings  on  the  tail  and 
obscure  stripes  on  the  limbs.  The  tail,  which  is  rounded 
at  its  base,  is  carinated  above,  though  not  strongly,  nearly 
throughout.    Length  from  five  to  six  feet. 


Mooitor  Niloticiu, 

Locality, — ^Egj'pt ;  where  the  modem  Egyptians  have  a 
fable  that  the  animal  is  a  youns  crocodile  which  has  been 
hatched  on  dry  land— as  indeed  all  young  crocodiles  are — but 
tbev  mean,  we  suppose,  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  a  dwindled 
ana  neglected  offspring.  The  species  is  to  be  found  on  the 
monuments  of  the  antient  Egyptians,  probably  on  account 
of  its  devouring  tbe  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 

The  great  fossil  Lizard  [Mkoalosaurus]  appears  to  have 

?artaken  of  the  structure  of  the  Monitors  and  the  Crocodiles. 
*he  Motasaurus  was  also  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Monitory 
Lizards.  [Mosasaurus.]  An  account  of  the  dissection,  by 
Mr.  Martin,  of  a  Monitor  that  died  at  the  Gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park,  in  1831,  will  be 
found  in  the  Proceeding*  of  the  Society  for  that  year. 

MONK.  In  England,  before  the  Rcformatioii,  a  person 
who  '  entered  and  professed  in  religion,*  as  the  phrase  was, 
from  that  time  was  considered,  for  all  legal  purposes,  to  be 
deauL  Littleton  (J  200)  says,  'When  a  man  entreth  into 
religion  and  ui  professed,  he  is  dead  in  the  law,  and  his  son 


or  next  cousin  (oonsanguineus)  incbntioent  sfasll  aWric 
him,  as  well  as  though  be  were  dead  indeed.  And  «Wm 
he  entreth  into  religion,  he  may  make  bis  testaiaeot  aB4i  fa« 
executors;  and  they  may  have  an  action  of  debt  due  la  b;a 
before  his  entry  into  religion,  or  any  other  acUon  thai  exe- 
cutors may  have,  as  if  he  were  dead  indeed.  And  if  t^as 
he  make  no  executors  when  he  entreth  mio  religtun,  t2wB 
the  onhnar)'  naay  commit  the  administration  of  his  goods  to 
others,  as  if  he  were  dead  indeed.*  It  was  a  oonscqucfMv 
of  this  legal  notion  of  a  civil  death,  that  if  a  lefts*  W9m 
made  to  a  man  for  the  life  of  another  penon,  and  tbts  oQmt 
person  professed  in  religion,  the  lease  detenniiMd ; 
for  this  reason  such  a  lease  was  always  made  for  the  i 
life  of  any  person  on  the  continuance  of  whose  life  tbe  1 
was  to  depend :  and  this  phraseology  is  still  maintained  j 
legal  instruments.  (Co.  2,  Rep,  48.) 

All  Regulars,  that  is,  those  who  vowed  obediciiea,  < 
tity,  and  poverty,  entered  some  liouse  of  religioii« 
they  professed.  Bare  admittance  into  such  a  boose  w»s  aa 
entry  into  religion ;  but  the  person  was  not  profcMed  tdl 
the  year  of  probation  Mas  expired,  and  he  bad  Imketk  ibv 
habit  of  his  order  and  made  tlie  vows  above  neotjoiied. 

By  the  27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  23,  all  monasteries,  pnoho^  aod 
other  religious  houses  of  monks,  canons,  and  duiis,  of  what- 
ever habit,  rule,  or  order,  not  having  lands,  rents,  or  oihiv 
hereditaments  above  the  value  of  200/.  per  annual,  and  all 
their  manors  and  lands,  were  given  to  tlie  king  aod  hiaboc* 
for  ever.  The  act  declared  that  the  king  should  baw  aid 
enjoy,  according  to  the  act,  the  actual  and  real  poste— imb 
of  such  religious  houses  as  were  comprehended  wiihia  >i» 
and  might  give,  grant,  or  dispose  of  them  at  hta  wOl  a^ 
pleasure,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  wealth  of  tLe  raaia. 
The  act  of  the  31st  Henry  VIII.,  c.  13,  was  sUll  nsor^  coia- 
prehensive.  By  the  1st  Ed.  VI.,  c.  14  (which  rvcitca  i^ 
47tli  Henry  VIIL,  c.  4),  all  colleges,  free  diapcU.  atti 
chantries,  and  all  manors,  lands,  or  hereditamenta  brlciM 
ing  to  them,  or  which  had  been  given  or  assigDrd  to  air 
finding  of  any  priest,  or  of  any  anniversary  or  olut«  or  as; 
light  or  lamp,  to  have  continuance  for  ever,  were  gxws  u 
the  king  ana  his  heirs  and  successors. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  acta  did  not  allecf  oecjf^ 
siastical  bodies  or  persons,  simply  as  such :  that  ia»  tbc%  dd 
not  affect  the  secular  clerev,  such  as  arcbbishopi^  htdrifs. 
deans  and  chapters,  prebendaries,  archdeacons,  parsooi^  aad 
vicars ;  but  only  the  regular  clergy.  It  was  doadHl  m  ika 
archbishop  of  Canterbury's  case  (Co.  2,  Rip,  4BU  that  ikt 
ecclesiastical  house,  unless  it  was  also  religious,  was  wu^ia 
the  act  of  31  Henry  VIII.  These  acU  howewr  com^ki^v 
put  an  end  to  all  the  houses  of  regular  clergy  within  iho 
realm;  and  on  the  occasion  of  carrying  into  efleet  tW 
statute  of  Edward  VI.,  a  great  many  grammar-icUool«  a»il 
other  charities  which  did  not  come  within  the  piovisioiia  %,( 
the  act  were  also  suppressed.  '  This  act,*  saya  otrype,  *  wi» 
soon  af^er  grossly  abused,  as  the  act  in  the  former  kii^** 
reign  for  dissolving  religious  houses  was.  For  though 
the  public  good  was  pretended  thereby  (and  intended  Icm, 
I  hope)  yet  private  men,  in  truth,  had  most  of  the  baacis. 
and  the  king  and  commonwealth,  the  state  of  leamu^  aad 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  left  as  they  were  before  or  votWL* 
(Str}'pe's  Ecclesioiltcal  Memoirs^  ii.  101-103,  423,  and  ca. 
461,  where  there  is  a  catalogue  of  King  Edward  •  lk«v 
grammarH»chools,  which  were  endowed  for  the  mm\  p«n 
out  of  the  charity  lands  given  to  the  king  by  tbe  mid  act 
for  this  and  other  like  purposes.) 

MONK,  GEORGE.  Duke  of  Albemarle,  second  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Monk  of  Potheridge,  in  the  pariah  of  Mertai^ 
in  Devonshire,  was  bom  on  the  6 lb  of  December.  IMrs. 
His  fatber*s  estate  was  much  encumbered,  and  hisorcom- 
stances  so  distressed,  that  when  Charles  L  visited  Plymouth 
to  inspect  the  equipment  of  a  Spanish  expedition,  be  wm 
afraid  of  joining  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  who  wetv 
desirous  of  assembling  round  the  king,  on  aocofunt  of  tbe 
menaces  of  a  creditor  who  threatened  to  arrest  him.  Gecffs 
Monk  was  def^patched  to  offer  the  under-sbenff  money  i» 
delay  the  execution  of  the  warrant.  *  The  under-abcidr 
accepted  the  money,  promised  what  was  asked,  and  a  irm 
days  after,  paid  doubtless  on  the  other  side,  cauacd  fo 
Thomas  to  be  publicly  arrested  in  the  midst  of  the  geslie* 
men  assembled  on  the  kings  way.'  {Memoirs  qf  MoaJu  kf 
M.  Guizot,  translation,  p.  5.)  This  circumstance  hud  sm 
immediate  influence  on  young  Monk*s  li(e:  he  dcult  a* 
violently  with  the  treacherous  under-aheriC  that  it  bocume 
prudent  for  him  to  leave  England.   Sir  Richard  GrutfiTiitt 
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bis  rdative,  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  on  a  cruise  before 
Cadiz,  and  he  embarked  with  him  aa  a  volunteer.  Upon^ 
the  failure  of  this  expedition,  he  enlisted  during  the  follow- 
ing vear  in  the  equally  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  Isle  of 
Rbe.  Soon  after  his  return  from  the  Isle  of  Rh6  he  entered 
the  service  of  Holland :  *  Oermany  and  the  Low  Countries 
were  at  this  period  the  resort  of  those  young  Englishmen 
whose  taste  or  the  state  of  whose  fortunes  drove  them  to 
the  profession  of  arms.  He  returned  to  England  about  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  when  the  first  Scotch  war  began, 
enlisted  in  the  kine's  army,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  Lord  Newport's  regiment.'  (Skinner's 
Hfe  qf  Monk,)  The  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  concluded,  made  him  discontented  and  in- 
clined to  emigrate  to  Madagascar ;  but  he  abandoned  the 
scheme,  and  was  appointed  colonel  of  Lord  Leicester's  troops 
sent  to  quell  the  Irish  rebellion  (1642).  In  the  irregular 
warfare  that  followed  he  had  considerable  success,  his  power 
being  augmented  by  the  devoted  attachment  of  bis  troops : 
there  was  not,  it  was  said,  a  soldier  ever  so  sick  or  so  ill  shod, 
who  would  not  make  an  effort  to  follow  George  Monk.  When 
the  civil  war  began,  these  troops  were  recalled,  and  Monk, 
being  suspected  of  favouring  the  parliament,  was  sent  under 
a  strong  military  guard  to  Bristol.  Lord  Hawley,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  town,  passed  him  on  parole  to  the  king ;  and  the 
king,  satisfied  with  his  professions,  permitted  him  to  rejoin 
hia  troops,  which  had  reached  England,  and  were  engaged 
in  the  sieee  of  Nantwich.  At  Nantwich  he  was  defeated  by 
Fairfax  (January,  1644),  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  after  some 
delay,  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London.  During  the  two 
years  that  he  suffered  the  miseries  of  imprisonment  aggra- 
Tated  by  excessive  poverty,  events  pursued  their  course ;  the 
king  became  a  prisoner,  and  the  civil  war  ceased.  His 
known  abilities  made  him  now  desirable  as  a  partisan.  The 
parliament  actively  strove  to  gain  him,  and  at  length,  over- 
come by  persuasion  and  gifts  of  money  (Clarendon,  vii.  382), 
he  forsook  his  party,  which  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  in 
which  he  could  serve  it,  and  '  quitted  his  prison  to  serve  the 
parliament,  leaving  in  the  Tower  the  royalists,  his  compa- 
nions in  adversity,  who  never  ceased  to  Hatter  themselves 
that  he  would  prove  one  day  useful  to  the  king  in  England.' 
(Guiaot,  39.) 

Monk  was  now  sent  to  Ireland  to  command  in  Ulster, 
where  be  served  his  new  masters  greatly  to  their  satisfaction, 
leavine  only  one  cause  for  censure,  a  league  with  the  rebel 
O'Neill.  He  had  gained  the  confidence  of  Cromwell,  who 
determined,  on  account  of  his  military  talents,  to  make  him 
general  of  the  ordnance,  and  to  provide  him  a  regiment 
with  which  he  might  accompany  him  in  the  meditated 
Scotch  campaign.  In  this  service  Aionk  distinguished  him- 
self at  Dtmbar,  and  was  left  by  Cromwell  with  6000  men  to 
complete  the  reduction  of  Scotland.  It  is  in  this  camnaign 
that  he  is  accused  of  having  in  cold  blood  put  to  death  the 
governor  of  Dundee  and  800  of  the  garrison.  After  a  short 
residence  at  Rath  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  returned 
to  Scotland  (1652)  with  other  commissioners  to  promote  the 
union  of  the  two  nations.  Fresh  and  novel  services  were 
soon  required  of  him.  He  was  associated  with  Blake  and 
Dean  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  engaged  in 
the  war  against  Holland.  Two  engagements  took  place,  in 
both  of  which  the  English  were  victorious :  Van  Tromp, 
the  Dutch  admiral,  was  killed,  and  his  fleet  damaged  and 
dispersed.  After  being  rewarded  with  many  honours  at 
the  hands  of  Cromwell  and  the  parliament,  he  resumed 
the  command  in  Scotland,  where  firesh  troubles  had  broken 
out. 

Before  we  proceed  further  with  the  account  of  Monk's 
public  acts  we  must  mention  some  occurrences  in  his  pri- 
vate   histiir)',  by  which   his   condition  was  immediately 
affected.  These  are,  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred 
before  his  imprisonment;  the  subsequent  death  of  his  elder 
brother  without  male  heirs ;  his  succession  to  the  family 
estates,  which  he  soon  relieved  from  their  embarrassments; 
and  hiii  marriage.  When  this  last  event  took  place  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  ascertain,  but  it  was  not  acknowledged  until  1663, 
though  asserted  to  have  been  previously  solemnised.    His 
wife  was  Anne  Clarges,  the  sister  of  Dr.  Thomas  Clarges,  a 
physician,  a  vulgar  imperious  woman  who  had  previously 
^habited  with  him.   *  She  was  a  woman,'  says  Lord  Claren- 
don <who  must  however  be  pointed  out  as  Monk*s  assiduous 
de  t  rticlor),  *  Nihil  muliebre  pr»ter  corpus  gerens  ;*  a  person 
•  of   the  lowest  extraction,  without  either  wit  or  beauty.* 
iHtsi^  Rebel>t  vii.  383.)    The  pressing  solicitations  of  the 


lady,  and  the  probable  or  actual  birth  of  a  child,  gained 
Monk's  consent  to  the  union. 

It  was  in  April,  1654,  after  all  these  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  private  history  had  taken  place,  that  Monk, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Protector,  marched  northwards  with 
the  most  restless  and  fanatical  portion  of  the  army.  He  had 
to  contend  with  Lord  Middleton,  with  whom  the  royalists 
had  risen  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  people  generally,  who 
were  discontented  and  ready  for  rebellion.  His  vigilance 
and  activity  were  remarkable. 

*  The  country  submitted ;  the  army  did  not  quit  it,  till  it 
had,  by  means  of  a  certain  number  of  garrisons,  secured  the 
payment  of  taxes,which  the  Highlanders  had  hitherto  thought 
they  could  refuse  with  impunity ;  and  order  was  established 
in  those  sanctuaries  of  plunder,  with  such  effect,  that  the 
owner  of  a  strayed  horse,  it  is  said,  recovered  it  in  the 
country  by  means  of  a  crier.*  (Guizot,  p.  80.)  In  the  autumn 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh.  For  five  years  his  residence 
was  at  Dalkeith,  where  he  was  '  ever  engaged  in  business, 
or  in  his  planting,  which  he  loved  as  an  amusement 
and  occupation ;  he  gave  access  to  every  one ;  listened  to 
everything;  had  a  lanjguage  for  all  conditions,  all  ranks^ 
and  all  parties ;  kept  himself  well  informed  on  all  subjects ; 
and  ascertaining  what  he  might  have  to  fear  or  to  promote, 
directed  by  his  own  personal  knowledge  the  numerous  spies 
whose  reports  never  missed  his  ears  or  bands.*  Monk,  who 
was  (1655)  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  government  of 
Scotland,  now  stood  in  a  very  curious  position :  for  though 
he  was  the  agent  and  confidant  of  Cromwell,  lie  was  also  the 
hope  and  favourite  of  the  royalists.  It  was  always  his  care  in 
advocating  the  cause  of  one  party  to  give  as  little  offence  as 
possible  to  that  to  which  he  was  opposed.  That  he  might 
not  commit  himself,  he  was  silent  when  speaking  was  not 
absolutelv  necessary ;  when  he  was  forced  to  speak,  he  did 
so  with  caution  and  artful  duplicity  A  letter  which  the  king 
wrote  to  h!m  expressive  of  confidence.  Monk  forwarded  to 
Cromwell;  but  notwithstanding  this  apparent  devotion,  the 
^tector  feared  him,  and  used  various  expedients  for  neu- 
tralising his  power.  (Guizot,  translator's  note,  p.  91.) 
After  (Jiiver  Cromwell's  death,  when  Richard  Cromwell  was 
proclaimed  Protector  in  Edinburgh,  many  exclaimed,  in  al- 
lusion to  Monk,  'Why  not  rather  •'Old  George?'*  but 
Monk  would  neither  assume  the  power  nor  attach  himself 
to  any  party.  The  new  Protector's  friends  offered  him 
20,000/.  a  year  for  his  support;  but,  avaricious  as  he  was,  he 
would  make  no  engagement :  his  policy  was  to  render  him- 
self an  object  of  importance  to  all  parties,  and  throueh  his 
duplicity  he  succeeded  in  being  treated  with  by  all.  When 
at  length  circumstances  compelled  him  to  act,  he  declared 
for  the  parliament  against  the  army,  and  decided  upon 
marching  to  London.  There  were  many,  even  at  the  time 
when  he  thus  declared  himself,  who  altogether  discredited 
his  sincerity,  and  believed  him  to  be  at  heart  a  royalist, 
seeking  to  restore  the  king  as  soon  as  it  might  be  done  with 
safety :  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  b&d  already 
determined  to  promote  the  Restoration.  We  give  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  opinion  on  this  point    {.Const,  Hist,,  ii.  384.) 

'  I  incline,  upon  the  whole,  to  believe  that  Monk,  not  ac- 
customed to  respect  the  Rump  parliament,  and  incapable, 
both  by  his  temperament  and  by  the  course  of  his  life,  of 
any  enthusiasm  for  the  name  of  liberty,  had  satisfied  him- 
self as  to  the  expediency  of  the  king's  restoration  from  the 
time  that  the  Cromwells  had  sunk  below  his  power  to  assist 
them ;  though  his  projects  were  still  subservient  to  his  own 
security,  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  forfeit  by  any  pre- 
mature declaration  or  unsuccessful  enterprise.'  The  power 
of  Lambert  and  the  army  was  now  rapidlv  demolished. 
Fairfax,  the  city  of  London,  the  fleet,  and  the  governor  of 
Portemouth.  all  declared  against  them,  and  Monk's  party 
gained  the  ascendency  in  Ireland.  Every  office  and  every 
command  Monk  filled  with  friends  whom  he  could  trust ; 
it  was  observed  that  many  of  these  persons  were  rojalists, 
yet  Monk  still  persevered  in  protestmg  for  the  parliament 
and  a  commonwealth.  The  expectation  of  the  Restoration 
was  somewhat  general,  but,  if  there  were  any,  the  number 
was  small  who  suspected  through  whose  agency  it  would  be 
broueht  to  pass. 

When  Alonk  arrived  in  London  he  was  lodged  in  the 
apartments  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  addressed  the  nai> 
liament,  was  invited  to  occupy  his  place  there,  was  maae  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  charged  with  the  ex- 
ecutive power.  With  his  usual  address,  he  continued  to 
use  the  power  of  his  army  as  a  menns  of  awing  parliament^ 
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and  the  assertion  of  duty  owed  to  the  parliament  as  a  means 
of  controlling  his  ann^.  At  length  tne  '  Rump'  became  so 
unpopular,  and  the  cries  for  a  tree  parliament  so  loud,  that 
the  city  of  London  refused  the  payment  of  taxes.  Monk 
obeyed  an  order  from  the  parliament  to  march  into  the  city 
and  subdue  it :  but  his  subservience  to  them  did  not  last 
long.  He  sent  them  a  letter, '  probably  the  harshest  ever 
received  b^  that  parliament,  so  used  to  insults'  (Guixot, 
205),  ordermg  them  immediately  to  fill  up  the  vacant  seats, 
fixing  a  time  for  their  dissolution,  and  the  6th  of  May  for 
the  election  of  a  new  and  firee  parliament  The  restored 
members  appointed  him  general  of  the  forces  of  Bngland, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  the  republicans,  as  a  last  re- 
source, listened  to  his  continued  protestations  against  the 
king,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  bishops,  and  allied  them- 
selves to  him.  Every  day  his  personal  power  increased ;  he 
was  offered  the  protectorate,  which  he  aedined ;  continuing 
the  line  of  conduct  he  had  always  fbllowed,  '  that  is  to  say, 
steadfast  in  varying  his  language  according  to  the  individual 
— he  gave  no  handle  to  any  definite  opinions  with  respect 
to  himself.'  The  expectation  of  the  Restoration  daily  in- 
creased, and  some  indications  in  the  conduct  of  Monk,  who 
was  gradually  dismissing  persons  and  removing  objects  that 
might  prove  obnoxious  to  the  king,  showed  plainly  that  the 
event  was  not  fttr  distant 

At  length  the  farce  was  brought  to  a  close.  Monk  re- 
ceived Sir  John  Greenville,  the  king's  messenger,  and  hav- 
ing read  the  despatches,  and  agpreed  to  his  return,  directed 
the  manner  in  which  he  wished  it  to  be  brought  about  The 
king^  by  Monk's  advice,  went  from  Brussels  to  Breda,  and 
Sir  John  Greenville,  on  the  1st  of  May,  returned  with  let- 
ters to  the  new  parliament  drawn  up  as  Monk  desired,  and 
the  king  was  immediately  acknowledged  and  proclaimed. 
On  the  23rd  of  May,  Mona  received  him  on  tne  beach  at 
Dover,  was  embraced  by  him,  and  addressed  with  great 
afibction.  He  had  a  grant  of  money,  together  with  many 
offices  and  titles,  of  which  the  principu  was  the  duke  of 
Albemarle.    (Guizot,  281.) 

After  (he  restoration  Monk  resided  principally  in  London, 
with  his  wife,  who  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the  court,  and 
gave  general  disgust  (Pepys,  iiL,  75,  &c.)  In  1664  Monk 
pi-esided  at  the  Admiralty.  In  1665,  when,  on  account  of 
the  plague,  the  court  left  London,  he  governed  the  city, 
braved  all  danger,  and,  as  fhr  as  he  was  able,  provided  for 
all  exigencies  and  quelled  all  confusion.  In  1666  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  with  Prince  Rupert  engaged  the  Dutch, 
and  gained  credit  for  his  courage.  On  his  return  his  health 
failed,  and  he  died  of  dropsy  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1670. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Henry  VII.*s 
chapel :  the  king  attended  the  funeraL  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  titles  by  Christopher  his  son,  who  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Cavendish,  granddaughter  of  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, and  died  childless. 

Monk  h^  considerable  capacity  for  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary government:  the  former  he  proved  in  Scotland,  the 
latter  in  all  his  campaigns.  He  had  the  faculty  of  gaining 
the  good-will  and  confidence  of  the  troops  and  sailors  that 
he  commanded,  with  whom  no  man  was  more  popular  than 
'  Old  George.'  He  had  a  remarkable  power  of  advancing 
his  fortunes  with  the  prevailing  party,  without  giving  ofience 
to  those  that  might  supplant  them.  He  was  silent  and 
cautious,  shrewd  and  phlegmatic :  be  was  profoundly  skilled 
in  dissimulation,  ever  dissembling,  treacherous,  and  false. 

*  He  was  a  man  capable  of  great  things,'  says  M.  Guizot, 

*  though  he  had  no  greatness  of  soul.* 

(Guixot's  Memoirs  qf  Monk,  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley;  Skinners  Lt/tf  of  Monk;  Maseres*  TracU;  Pe- 
pys's  and  Evelyn's  Memoin ;  Hallam's  Const,  Hist) 

MONKEY,  the  name  usually  applied  to  those  forms 
among  the  Simiada  which  possess  a  tail. 

MONMOUTH,  Duke  o^    [Charles  H.  ;  Jamks  H.] 

MONMOUTH,  the  capital  town  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and 
Munnow,  in  the  hundred  of  Skenfirith,  about  129  miles 
west-north-west  of  London.  The  population  amounted  in 
1831  to  4916. 

The  town  is  comprehended  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's, 
from  which  a  portion  called  St  Thomas's  has  of  late  ^ears 
been  separaten  for  eocletiasticsl  purposes,  and  appropriated 
to  the  antient  church  of  that  name. 

From  the  ooincidenoe  of  the  position  of  Monmouth  with 
that  called  *  Blestium'  in  the  antient  Itineraries*  it  is  gene- 
raUy  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  that  station.    From  histo- 


rical record  it  appears  that  Monmouth  in  early  fkiffs  vu 
occupied  by  the  Saxons,  nho  fortified  it  to  manitam  ttr.r 
conquests  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  and  to  prmit 
the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  The  town  baa  been  •«- 
rounded  bv  walls  and  a  moat  on  the  sides  which  are  ut 
protected  by  the  river ;  four  gates,  the  moat  And  port  .v 
of  the  walls  existed  in  Leland's  time ;  one  gate  *UU  t*- 
mains ;  the  walls  have  been  entirely  demolished,  Bod  cc.f 
a  small  part  of  the  moat  can  be  tnused.  The  rmns  of  ih» 
castle,  which  stands  on  an  eminenoe  above  the  Munoov.  an 
from  some  situations  concealed  by  more  modem  buUding*. 
It  is  said  by  Camden  to  have  been  oonstraded  by  John  td 
Monmouth,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.*  which  nwj  be  ia 
substance  correct  although,  in  the  aeoooot  of  HerdM- 
shire  given  in  Domesday  Book,  a  castle  at  MontDooth  a 
mentioned  to  have  been  then  held  for  the  king  by  Willaa 
Fitz-Baderon.  A  list  of  the  successive  propridors  v  p^va 
hy  Mr.  Coxe  {Hist,  Mon.^  p.  305) :  it  waa  the  favoarite  r^ 
sidence  of  John  of  Gaunt  of  his  ton  Henry  Bofingbr&kr, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.;  and  the  birth-plaoe  of  Bcsuy  V, 
who  was  thence  called  Harry  of  Monmootb.  The  cmiCr 
of  Monmouth,  as  a  parcel  of  tlie  duchy  of  Laacaeler*  vat 
inherited  by  Henry  VL  Edward  IV.,  in  the  ifUi  year  U 
his  reign,  granted  it  to  William  lord  Herbett  who  aft<r^ 
wards  became  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  but  it  afain  rercrtol 
to  the  crown,  and  was  possessed  by  Henry  VIL  and  aevertl  -.i 
his  successors.  At  what  time  it  was  alienatod  from  tic 
duchy  of  Lemcaster  and  became  private  property  has  wt 
been  precisely  ascertained.  The  duke  of  Baaamt  is  l^ 
present  proprietor. 

The  borough  is  divided  into  the  lour  foUoviof  wvds : 
Castle  Bailey,  Wyebridee,  Munnow  Street,  and  0\tt 
Munnow.  The  bulk  of  the  population  reaidca  withu  iii 
limits.  There  are  four  charters  ef  incorporataoa,  all  af 
whidi  are  considered  as  governing  charters.    They  Vfn 

f  ranted— the  first  by  Edward  VI.,  in  1550 ;  the  seoKid  ly 
^hilip  and  Mary,  in  1557 ;  the  third  by  Jamea  L,  in  KM ; 
and  the  fourth  by  Charles  II.,  in  1666.  The  major  bM 
capital  burgesses  are  the  governing  body ;  the  mayor,  tv» 
baili^  and  the  recorder  are  magiitratea  for  the  borovk 

The  market  is  held  every  Saturday  and  the  fiist  Wri- 
nesday  in  each  month ;  and  there  are  four  annual  ha* , 
these  fairs  are  for  agricultural  produce.  There  is  tm  ma- 
nufacture carried  on  here.  Formerly  Monmootii  waa  otfr- 
brated  for  its  <^ips,  which  were  worn  by  a  large  portios  of  ti« 
population  of  England  and  Wales.  Fuller,  in  htf '  Wdrthan,* 
gives  an  account  both  of  the  caps  and  the  number  of  Mr*»u 
employed  in  making  them.  Statutes  were  framed  for  the  dto- 
tection  and  encouragement  of  this  handicraft:  in  the  ISih  %1 
Elix.  it  was  enacted  that  these  caps  should  be  worn  oa  ^b- 
baths  and  holydays  by  all  persons  (some  of  wonhn  aad  ^ca 
lity  excepted),  on  pain  of  forfeiting  ten  groata.  Sbaka^n 
mentions  this  article  of  clothing.  In  Henry  V.  (act  tr,  ac  : . 
Fluellen  says,  'The  Welshmen  did  gooC  service,  ia  a 
garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  tbsv  M  ft- 
mouth  caps.'  An  inn  called  the  Monmouth  Cas  itandi  40 
the  borders  of  the  county,  halfway  between  AMqpstessy 
and  Hereford. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE,  a  maritime  EiMtliah  cvcr't 
bordering  on  South  Wales,  is  bounded  on  the  Dortk  t  ■ 
Herefordshire,  from  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  »epBsa%  & 
by  the  river  Munnow ;  on  the  east  by  Glooeeatervhuv  asi 
the  river  Wye ;  on  the  south  by  the  Bristol  ChauMl  and  t^ 
SDstuary  of  the  rivers  Severn  and  Wye ;  on  the  west  \f%  t^ 
Ffwddog,  a  detached  portion  of  Herefbrdahirs.  by  Bier*- 
nockshire,  and  Glamorganshire.  From  the  Utter  eeoaev «: 
is  divided  by  the  river  Rumney.  The  pariah  ef  Wt^a 
Bicknor,  a  detached  portion  of  this  county,  bonndcd  b«  Be- 
refordsbire  and  the  river  Wye,  is  situated  nortVwat  iT 
Monmouth,  between  that  town  and  Roes» 

Its  greatest  length,  from  a  point  in  the  Black  Honnta.  -• 
on  the  north,  to  Uie  mouth  of  the  river  RumDcy  en  t^ 
south,  is  about  twenty-eight  miles.  Its  grenteat  bnadtx 
from  the  Bute  and  Rumney  iron-works  on  the  west  l 
Hadnock  Wood  on  the  east  about  thirty-feor  oatlaa.  TW 
area  is  496  square  miles,  or  317«440  acres.  In  ItUl  tt» 
gross  population  amounted  to  98,130,  beinf  an  avvs^a  •/ 
about  198  persons  to  a  square  mile;  on  comfariaf  tkj« 
amount  with  the  similar  average  in  each  of  the  eentnifaaw 
counties,  we  find,  with  one  exception,  the  popolataBa  *f 
Monmouthshire  to  be  the  most  dsoue.  The  pi?TnlaTien  cf 
Gloucestershire  is  about  307  to  a  square  mile»  1 
122,  Glamoiganshire  160,  and  Brecknockahin  $3. 
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la  extent  of  sur&ce  Monmoaibs^^  U  exceeded  by 
thirty-five  English  and  seven  Welsh  counties ;  in  amount 
of  population  by  thirty-six  counties  in  England  and  none  in 
Wales. 

Surface, — ^With  the  exception  of  the  southern  portion, 
Monmouthshire  is  generally  a  hilly  country.  In  the  hun- 
dred of  Wentloog  a  long  chain,  commencing  vrith  Bedwelty 
mountain,  runs  nearly  unbroken  to  the  Curtain  mountain 
in  the  parish  of  Machen.  In  the  same  hundred  is  Mynydd- 
y-Llan,  and  a  second  range  of  bills  immediately  to  the  west 
of  the  river  Ebbw.  In  the  hundred  of  Abergavenny  are  the 
Blorenge,  the  picturescjue  Skvrrid  and  Sugar-loaC  a  portion 
of  the  Black  Mountains,  aud  the  wild  elevations  in  tbe 
parishes  of  Aberystruth  and  Llanhileth,  and  to  the  west  and 
north  of  PontypooL  The  Graig  forms  tbe  principal  height 
in  the  hundred  of  Skenfrith.  These  are  the  chief  though  by 
no  means  the  only  elevations ;  as  we  have  before  said,  a 
large  portion  of  tbe  county  is  irregularly  hilly :  the  soutbern 
district  must  be  excented.  In  Galdicot  and  Wentloog  are 
Urge  tracts  of  land  called  the '  Levels '  of  the  hundreds  in 
which  they  are  situated,  varying  from  place  to  place  in  ap- 
pearance and  productiveness,  and  protected  from  the  in- 
roads of  the  sea  by  mounds  or  stone  walls  of  many  miles  in 
length.  From  Caldicot  Level  rises  the  hill  of  GoldcUff,  for  an 
account  of  which  we  refer  to  tbe  Archmologia^  vol.  v.,  p.  CI. 

The  length  of  the  coast-hne  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wye 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rumney  is  about  twenty  miles ;  a  por- 
tion of  this  length  bounds  tbe  SDStuary  of  tbe  Severn,  and 
the  rest  the  Bristol  Channel. 

i?fr^«.— The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  are  the  Wye, 
tbe  Usk«  the  Rumney,  the  Ebbw,  and  the  Munnow. 

The  Wye  first  waters  Monmouthshire  at  the  detached 
portion,  the  pari»h  of  Welsh  Bicknor,  of  which  it  forms  the 
western  and  southern  boundary;  thence  it  flows  a  circuitous 
course  between  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Gbucester, 
until  it  reaches  Hadnock  Wood,  in  the  parish  of  EngUsh 
Newton,  where  for  a  short  space  it  divides  Herefordshire 
and  Monmouthshire;  it  then  enters  the  latter  county,  and 
flowing  dose  to  the  town  of  Monmouth,  at  Redbrook  it  again 
becomes  the  boundary  of  the  county,  and  continues  to 
be  so  down  to  its  mouth.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
length  the  Wye  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  sea-goins;  ves- 
sels of  considerable  size  work  their  way  up  to  the  bridge  at 
Chepstow,  whence  steam-packets  abo  ply  to  Bristol.  The 
tide,  which  rushes  with  great  impetuosity  through  the 
narrow  entrance  oi  this  river,  flows  as  far  as  Tintern ;  the 
mring-tides  rise  at  Chepstow-bridge  more  fifty  feet  It  is 
the  portion  of  this  river  bordering  Monmouthshire  that  is 
moat  frequently  visited  by  tourists ;  and  the  whole  extent 
from  Monmoutn  to  Chepstow,  whether  seen  fix>m  the  water 
itself^  or  from  the  turnpike-road  which  follows  the  banks  of 
tbe  river,  is  a  landscape  of  very  remarkable  beauty.  The 
abbey  of  Tintern,  the  view  from  the  Windcliff,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  Chepstow,  are  the  most  striking  features ;  the  last 
M  seen  only  from  the  river  and  the  walks  at  Pieroefield,  for 
the  road  leaves  the  river  at  some  distance  from  the  town. 

The  Usk  enters  Monmouthshire  about  three  miles  west 
of  Abergavenny,  flows  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  thence 
through  the  middle  of  the  county  by  the  towns  of  Usk,  Caer- 
leon,  and  Newport,  where  is  the  bwest  bridge,  until  it 
reaches  the  Bristol  ChanneL 

Tbe  Rumney  first  reaches  Monmouthshire  at  its  most 
western  point,  and  flowing  in  a  south-south-east  direction, 
Jonas  its  boundary  with  Glamorganshire»  until  it  iklls  into 
tbe  Bristol  ChanneL 

The  Bbbw  enters  the  county  on  the  west-north-west,  fol- 
lows a  coarse  nearlv  paralld  to  the  Rumney,  and  fiills  into 
the  sBstuary  of  the  Usk  below  Newport. 

The  Munnow  becomes  the  boundary  of  tins  county  about 
a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Clodock  in  Herefordshire, 
separates  it  firom  that  county  for  a  considerable  distance, 
then  enters  Monmouthshire  about  three  miles  north-north- 
west of  Monmouth,  passes  that  borough,  and  falls  into  the 
IVye.  In  addition  to  these  rivers  may  be  mentioned  the 
Sirhowy,  which  fklls  into  the  Ebbw,  the  Trothy,  and  the 
Honddu,  which  join  the  Munnow,  and  Afon  Llwyd,  which 
£ills  into  the  Usk  near  Caerleon.  There  is  good  fishing  in 
all  these  streams. 

The  want  of  a  navigable  river  in  the  western  and  north- 
^vetiem  parts  of  Monmouthshire,  where  extensive  coal  and 
iron  works  are  carried  on,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  two 
important  oanals,  communicating  ^ith  the  Usk  at  Newport 
She  pniioq«l  oajial  runs  n<«tb-west  from  Newpoft»  Ms  a 


branch  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pontypool,  which  it  leaves 
to  the  west,  runs  in  a  north  direction  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  Aberaavenny,  whence  it  is  continued  to  Brecknock 
by  the  vale  of  Usk:  the  whole  leneUi  is  between  45  and  50 
miles.  The  second  important  canal  is  tbe  *  Crumlin  Canal,' 
which  branches  from  tbe  former  between  Newport  and 
Malpas,  and  unites  it  with  the  village *from  which  it  is 
named,  situated  in  tbe  mining  district  west-south-west  of 
Pontypool.  In  connection  with  these  cantds  are  many  rail- 
roads—some private,  and  some  formed  by  companies — 
having  several  inclined  planes  and  tunnels  of  great 
length,  on  which  iron  and  coal  are  conveyed  from  the  va 
rious  works. 

The  principal  roads  are,  that  from  Chepstow  by  Caerwent 
to  Newport,  and  thence  to  Cardiff",  which  is  travelled  by  the 
Bristol  and  Cardiff  mail;  that  from  Chepstow  to  Mon- 
mouth, and  so  to  Hereford,  which  is  travelled  by  the  Bristol 
and  Hereford  mail;  and  that  from  Ross  through  Mon- 
mouth, Raglan,  and  Abergavenny,  to  Brecon  and  Caermar- 
then,  which  is  travelled  by  the  Caermartben  and  Gloucester 
and  London  mail. 

Climate.—The  climate  of  Monmouthshire  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  In  the  vales  of 
Wye  and  Usk,  and  many  of  the  southern  parishes,  tbe  crops 
are  much  earlier  than  in  tbe  northern  and  western  portions 
of  tbe  county,  where  the  narrow  unsheltered  valleys  are 
swept  by  tbe  winds,  and  subject  to  frequent  rain,  which  is 
attracted  by  tbe  neighbouring  mountains.  The  population 
is  generally  healthy,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  is  longer 
than  in  most  perts  of  the  island. 

G eohgy. ^-Thvit  nart  of  Monmouthshire  which  lies  east  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Abergavenny  to  Newport,  and  prolonged 
thence  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  is  competed  of  the  old  red- 
sandstone  formation,  which  is  largely  developed  in  the 
neighbouring  counties  of  Herefora  and  Brecknock.  At 
Chepstow,  a  tongue  of  carboniferous  limestone,  from  the  coal- 
basin  of  the  forest  of  Dean,  runs  into  Monmouthshire,  and 
is  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  strip  of  new  red-sandstone, 
which  forms  tbe  shore  of  the  Severn.  Close  to  Usk  the 
strata  of  the  old  red-sandstone  have  been  pierced  by  the  un- 
derlying rocks  (the  Caradoc  sandstone,  Wenlock  limestone, 
and  Ludlow  rocks  of  Murchison),  which  form  an  oblong 
district  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe  old  red^andstone  formation. 

That  part  of  Monmouthshire  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
line  which  we  have  described  above,  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  tbe  coal-measures  of  the  South  Welsh  coal-field, 
skirted  by  a  narrow  band  of  carboniferous  limestone.  The 
geology  of  this  county  is  fully  described  in  the  recent  splendid 
work  of  Mr.  Murchison,  entitled  *  The  Silurian  System,' 
London,  1839,  2  vols.  4to.  (See  chap.  12,  13,  14.  and  15, 
and  particularly  chap.  23,  on  the  Usk  valley  of  elevation. 
For  a  description  of  tne  carboniferous  system  of  Monmouth- 
shire, see  also  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  Cony- 
beare,  in  the  Geological  Transaclione,  second  series,  vol.  i., 
p.  210-316.) 

Agriculture, — ^The  agriculture  of  this  county  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  districts.  In  the  mountainous  portion  on  the  north- 
west little  wheat  is  grown ;  oats  and  barley  form  the  principal 
grain  crops.  Tbe  Glamorganshire  breed  of  cattle  and  small 
hill  sheep  prevail,  the  system  of  forming  being  verv  similar 
to  thai  generallv  practised  in  the  hilly  parts  of  South  Wales. 
In  tbe  fertile  vale  of  Usk,  tbe  vale  of  Wye,  and  the  northern 
and  eastern  districts  generally,  the  agriculture  is  very  simi 
lar  to  that  of  Herefordshire.  Short-homed  cattle  have  been 
introduced  at  Tredegar  by  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  but  tbc^ 
have  not  extended  widely,  and  Uie  Herefor^bire  breed  is 
prevalent.  Orchards  are  seen  in  favourable  situations; 
the  hills  are  also  frequently  covered  with  oak- coppice. 
The  southern  district,  bordering  the  Bristol  Channel, 
consists  of  an  alluvial  tract,  in  which  three  qualities  of  soil 
are  found,  a  black  and  sterile  peat,  and  a  light  and  a  hea- 
vier clayey  loam ;  the  lightest  of  these  soils  is  productive 
either  as  pasture  or  meadow  or  under  tillage. 

Political  DiVtnoiu.— Monmouthshire  is  divided  into  tho 
six  following  hundreds:  Abergavenny,  Caldecot,  Raglan, 
Skenfrith,  Usk,  and  Wentloog ;  which  contain  123  parishes, 
and  eight  market-towns.  1.  Abergavenny  is  situated  in 
the  hundred  of  the  same  name,  near  the  banks  of  the  Usk, 
in  the  northern  portion  of  tbe  county.  It  is  distant  from 
London  145  miles,  from  Monmouth  16,  and  from  Hero- 
ford  24.  The  market,  which  is  considerable  on  account  of 
the  neighbouring  iron  and  coal  works,  is  held  on  Tuesdav 
and  Saturday.  [ABXBQAyxianr.]  2«  C^leon,  in  thesouta 
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of  the  hundred  of  Usk,  standi  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  from  vhioh  that  hundred  take4  its  name,  about  five 
miles  north-eatt  of  Newport.  In  consequence  of  its  neieh- 
bourhood  to  the  thriving  port  of  Newport,  its  trade  has 
diminished,  and  the  place  become  of  little  importance.  The 
market,  which  is  inconsiderable,  is  held  on  Thursday.  3. 
Chepstow  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Ualde- 
cot,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wye.  It  is  distant  from  Lon- 
don 133  miles,  from  Newport  16,  and  from  Monmouth  16. 
[Chepstow.]  4.  Monmouth.  5.  Newport  holds  an  im- 
portant situation  near  the  mouth  of  the  Usk,  in  the  hundred 
of  Wentloog.  In  association  with  the  boroughs  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Usk,  it  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The 
Soveming  cKarter  was  granted  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
ames  I. ;  the  mayor  and  thirteen  aldermen  fbrm  the  go- 
verning body ;  of  the  aldermen,  who  are  elected  for  life,  the 
two  scnioEs  are  magistrates  for  the  borough.  The  limits  of 
the  boroueh,  which  formerly  did  not  comprise  the  whole 
mass  of  the  population,  were  extended  at  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Act.  The  town  is  well  lighted  and  supplied  with 
water,  but  indifferently  paved  and  cleansed.  It  was  once 
surrounded  by  walls,  of  which  no  vestiges  remain.  Three 
gates  are  mentioned  by  Leland  to  have  existed  in  hb  time ; 
the  sites  of  two  of  these  may  still  be  traced.  The  castle, 
the  remains  of  which  have  been  converted  into  a  brewery, 
was  probably  built  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Bris- 
tol, tne  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  (Coxe*s  Monmouthihire, 
i.,  p.  50.)  During  the  present  century  this  town  has  pro- 
gressively and  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  population. 
The  population  of  Newport  and  8t  Woollos  was,  in  1831, 
males,  3500 ;  females,  3562  :  total  7062. 

The  port  of  Newport  comprises  the  whole  of  the  river 
Usk  between  Caerleon  and  a  line  drawn  from  Redwick 
Pill  on  the  Severn,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rumney  river. 
The  port  dues  are,  for  every  sloop  under  20  tons,  4d, ;  for 
every  sloop  above  20  tons,  Sd. ;  for  a  schooner  or  brig,  2#. ; 
for  a  ship  or  bark,  3s. 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  coal,  iron,  bark,  and 
oak  timber;  the  importations,  of  foreign  timber  and  Irish 
provisions.  The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign, 
bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  number  engaged  in 
coasting  trade.  The  export  of  coals,  which  in  1800  was 
18,375  tons,  in  1833  amounted  to  470,339  tons.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  amount  of  trade  carried  on  in  this 
port. 

VetwU  eleftrrd  in.  Veneli  dMKd  out. 
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The  gross  amount  of  ciutoms-duty  received  in  1834  was 
5578/.;  in  1835,  6709L;  in  1836,  11,183/. 

Much  inconvenience  has  hitherto  been  experienced  on 
account  of  the  insufficient  accommodation  of  this  port ;  ves- 
sels lying  and  being  laden  in  the  mud.  A  company  has 
lately  (1838)  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  building  docks, 
which  will  tend  to  facilitate  and  increase  trade.  Newport 
is  distant  from  Loudon  149  miles,  from  Chepstow  16,  from 
Cardiff  12.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
6.  Pontynool,  a  thriving  town  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  hundreu  of  Abergavenny,  stands  on  the  Afon  Llwyd, 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  wild  mountainous  district  in 
which  manv  of  the  principal  collieries  and  iron-works  are 
situated.  Fontvpool  is  distant  firom  Usk  7  miles,  from 
Newport  9,  and  from  London  1 48.  The  market  is  on  Sa- 
turday. 7.  Tredeg^ar  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Bedwelty, 
in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Wentloog.  The 
activity  of  the  neighbouring  mining  district  has  caused  so 
rapid  an  increase  of  the  population,  that  it  has  been  found 
desirable  to  erect  a  market-nouse  here,  and  to  hold  a  mar- 
ket every  Saturday.  Many  houses  have  lately  been  built, 
and  a  town  formed  here ;  there  is  a  church,  and  places  of 
worship  for  Weslevans  and  Baptists.  Tredegar  is  21  miles 
from  Newport,  and  12  miles  from  Abergavenny.  8.  Usk  is 
situated  in  the  hundred  and  on  the  river  of  the  same  name ; 
it  is  a  borough,  contributing  with  Monmouth  and  Newport 
to  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament  The  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Usk  is  also  lord  of  the  borough,  in  which  capacity 
he  appoints  the  recorder.  There  are  within  the  borough  a 
portreeve  (nominated  and  elected  annuallv  by  the  bur- 
gesses), a  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  and  an  indoflnite  number 
of  hurgesses.  Usk  is  disUnt  ftom  Monmouth  12  miles, 
and  fhHB  Loudon  141  miles. 
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Caerwent,  a  Roman  station  of  considtrabW 
and  afterwards  a  town,  has  now  1 
village.  An  account  of  such  of  its  antiquities  as  af%  werW 
of  notice  is  given  in  the  Archttohgia,  aod  to  Cosc*s  Mm- 
mouthshire,  vol.  i.,  p.  24. 

Minerals  and  Mining  Indusiry.'-Thfd  imporUnt  takmrnU 
in  this  county  are  cooX  limestone,  and  irQi»-atoii«.  TW 
South  Welsh  coal-field,  as  it  is  generally  callsd*  ocnipto  % 
western  portion  of  this  county. 

There  are  12  beds  of  coal,  varying  fro«a  Uin«  to  nia* 
feet  thick,  and  whose  aggregate  thickness  is  about  f  5  Icvt , 
the  principal  strata  he  at  a  considerable  depck,  b«t  aa  ib« 
distnct  is  intersected  with  deep  vallejrs,  the  exMkM  of  «tik 
ing  shafts  is  avoided,  levels  being  driven  into  tbe  aide  of  tU 
hills.  These  levels  form  the  mgress  and  egresa  to  the  nuon. 
aod  are  furnished  with  iron-roads  for  greater  tsei^ti}  tf 
transit  The  coal  may  be  divided  into  two  kioda,  ftinw- 
coal  and  stone-coal.  For  an  analysis  of  them,  and  g/mtrx 
information  respecting  this  ooal-fleld,  see  Coal.  Lmnihwir. 
which  skirts  the  coal-ield,  and  is  likewise  fotmdL  as  we  Uw 
stated  in  our  remarks  on  the  geology  of  this  eoaotr,  in  tht 
neighbourhood  of  Chepstow,  is  burnt  exteocively  Ibr  buiUiac 
purposes  and  manure,  and  is  used  in  large  qvantitMs  in  Um 
manufacture  of  iron.  Being  broken  into  laall  pieces  that 
it  may  mix  more  intimately  with  the  mine  and  ookc,  it  U^ 
comes  a  flux,  combines  with  the  clayey  pottaoa  oC  the  o'c 
and  forms  with  it  a  fusible  compound  which  ntsis  off  btUv 
in  a  slag  or  cinder.  In  the  selection  of  hmeslooe  for  t^» 
purpose,  those  beds  are  preferred  which  oontatn  \hm  ■■sibit 

(Proportion  of  magnesia.    It  is  reckoned  thai  aboai  a  %tm  it 
imestone  is  required  for  the  manufbeture  of  everr  tea  of  ms. 
The  iron-stone  of  this  district  is  an  argilnie«MB  cr.% 
occurring  sometimes  in  strata,  aometimea  in  detarlwd  taa^ 
or  balls ;  the  proportion  of  iron  contained  in  it 


18  to  55  per  cent. :  from  30  to  35  per  cent  mav  be  cuasid— < 
not  a  baa  average  throughout  a  work.  Oarbooic  aod  ta4 
clay  enter  largelv  into  the  composition  of  tbe  oce;  mk 
water,  sulphur,  silex,  and  perhaps  a  little  aneoic.  awayb- 
the  list  of  ingredients.  The  iron-worki  of  Mowimwrtbifcijy 
and  South  Wales  are  comprised  in  a  range  of  ooonsry  ^ 
about  25  miles  from  one  extremitv  to  the  otber.  itreickaK 
in  the  direction  of  north-west  and  south-east.  Tbe  v«ti 
at  Hirwain  in  Brecknockshire,  and  Aberdaiw  to  Glsw- 
ganshire.  fbrm  the  extreme  points  to  the  weeCwwd.  nm 
comes  Merthyr  Tidvil  with  its  important  works,  tbe  focm, 
as  it  were,  of  the  manufticture ;  and  fbom  M ettim'  tbsre  n 
a  continued  line  of  Airnaoes  formed  by  tbe  works  ait  J>0«rlaiK 
Romney,  Tredegar,  Howey,  Beaufort,  Nant-y-Glo,  BIm- 
nafon,  the  Varteg,  Abersychan,  and  Footyyaol.  vbs^ 
terminates  the  mineral  range  in  that  direetMn.  8«di  ia  tbn 
demand  for  iron  at  this  time  (I839X  that  aU  cvmiUbl*  A«^ 
naoes  are  in  blast,  and  manv  new  ones  in  eomae  of  eraetsB. 
Under  the  head  Iron  will  be  found  an  aeoomit  of  tbe  «-« 
manufacture  in  Monmouthshire  and  Sooth  Wales,  aad  a 
more  detailed  account  in  the  valuable  number  of  tbo  Utsmj 
qf  Ustfal  Knowledge,  entitled  *  Manufbetore  of  Iioil*  fteoi 
which  these  remarks  have  been  extraeled.  See  aloe  a  frvt 
essay  On  the  Mineral  Basinqf  South  Waim,  by  Mr.  BiViir 
(London,  and  Cardiff  y. 

Political  and  Ecclesiastical  Dtrtnont.— IfeaBooib- 
shire  is  divided  into  four  deaneries,  AbogovoaBv;  N»^ 
therwent,  Newport,  and  Usk.  It  is  in  tbe 
Canterbury,  ana,  with  tbe  exceptiou  of  foor  poi 
diocese  of  Llandaff.  The  parish  of  St  Mary'K  M< 
is  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ;  those  of  Cwnqrov^  i 
and  Llanthony,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Dawl'a.  The 
are  generally  of  very  small  value,  tbe  gpeotor  \ 
producing  annually  less  than  120^ ;  the  prinapol 
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The  churches  are  generally  vety  small  and  frequently  of 
Norman  architecture,  of  which  Malp&s  offers  a  good  speci- 
men. 

Two  members  of  parliament  are  returned  for  the  county ; 
the  polling- places  are,  Monmouth,  Abergavenny,  Usk, 
Newport,  and  the  Rock  Inn  in  the  Parish  of  Bedwelty : 
Monmouth  is  the  place  of  election.  The  assizes  are  held 
at  Monmouth  by  the  judges  on  the  Oxford  circuit,  in  their 
route  firom  Hereford  to  Gloucester.  The  quarter-sessions 
are  held  alternately  at  Monmouth  and  at  Usk.  Poor-law 
V^ions  have  been  formed,  and  workhouses  altered  or 
erected  at  Abergavenny,  Chepstow,  Monmouth,  Newport, 
and  Pontypool.  The  principal  gentlemen's  residences  are, 
Tredegar,  Llanover,  Troy,  Pontypool  Park,  Piercefield, 
LlantUio  Cressenny,  Clytha,  Llanwem,  Coldbrook,  and 
Uanvibangel  Crucoory,  a  gloomy  but  beautiful  place,  having 
one  broad  avenue  of  old  Scotch  firs  in  front,  and  a  second 
of  very  fine  Spanish  chcsnuts  at  the  back,  with  the  Skyrrid, 
whence  the  prospect  is  magnificent,  rising,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  grounos. 

History  and  Anif'qtdiiet. — Monmouthshire  at  the  time 
of  the  itomau  invasion  was  occupied  by  the  Silures,  who 
made  the  then  important  town  of  Caerwent  their  capital. 
The  Silures  remained  unmolested  by  the  Romans  until 
England  was  subdued,  and  successfully  resisted  their  arms 
until  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  when  they  were  conquered  by 
Juliua  Frontinus ;  from  this  time  the  Romamt  occupied  their 
country,  until  a.d.  408,  a  period  of  330  years.    The  history 
of  this  district  during  a  period  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  is  uncertain  and  obscure ;  in 
the  legends  that  exist,  Monmouthshire  is  often  a  conspicu- 
ous scene,   its  sovereigns  Uther   Pendragon  and  Arthur 
[Arthur]   are   marvellously    extolled,    and   Caerleon   is 
mentioned  as  a  place  of  gieat  splendour  and  importance. 
During  the  establishment  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  Saxons 
and  the  Welsh  princes  were  continually  in  a  state  of  war- 
fare; the  Saxons  drove  back  their  adversaries  and  confined 
them  within  the  narrower  limits  which  now  form  the 
boundaries  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and  compelled 
them  to  pay  tribute.    Wales  was  now  divided  into  three 
principalities,  Gwynedd,  Powisland,  and  Deheubarth.  Mon- 
mouthshire, once  within  the  limits  of  Deheubarth,  after- 
wards formed  at  some  times  a  separate  district  under  the 
name  of  Gwent,  at  others  was  comprehended  in  Morganwg, 
or  the  kingdom  of  Glamorgan.  The  petty  princes  who  shared 
Monmouthshire  were  generally  tributaiy  to  the  kings  of 
Glamorgan,   but  withheld  their  tribute  whenever  these 
kings  were  not  in  a  condition   to  enforce  the  payment. 
Occasionally  they  aimed  at  independence:  a  savage  attempt 
to  obtain  freedom  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  983. 
They  were  also  bold  enough  to  resist  the  English  kings. 
Alfired,  we  find,  made  preparations  to  subdue  Caerleon,  and 
Canute  entered  Gwent  in  1034,  and  defeated  the  prince  of 
South  Wales.     It  is  a  subject  of  dispute  whether  Mon- 
mouthshire was  ever  wholly  conquered  by  the  Saxons ;  hut  as 
tbey  occupied  Monmouth,  Chepstow,  and  Caerleon,  and 
Harold  built  a  castle  at  Portscuitt,  it  may  be  conceived 
that,  if  the  whole  district  was  not  actually  in  their  power,  it 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  been  speedily  overcome.    The 
Normans,  after  their  invasion  of  England,  could  spare  no 
troops  for  the  conquest  of  Wales ;   they  therefore  invited 
the  barons  to  make  incursions  at  their  own  expense,  and 
rewarded  them  with  the  gift  of  the  lands  which  they  sub- 
dued.   They  held  these  lands  by  feudal  tenure  under  the 
crown,  built  castles  upon  them  for  themselves  and  towns 
for  their  followers.   The  sites  of  about  25  castles  have  been 
trmced  in  Monmouthshire  alone.    *  These  lands,'  saysEn- 
derlie, '  being  holden,  per  baroniam,  with  full  power  to  ad- 
minister justice  unto  their  tenants,  were  invested  with 
divers  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities,  so  that  the 
writs  of^  ordinary  justices  out  of  the  king*s  courU  were  not 
current  among  them.    But  in  case  of  strife  between  two 
barons'  marchers,  concerning  their  territories  or  confines, 
for  want  of  a  superior  they  had  recourse  to  the  king,  their 
supreme  lord,  and  justice  was  administered  to  them  in  the 
tfoperior  courts  of  the  realm.'    Such  was  tne  wretched  state 
of  feudal  jurisprudence  in  Monmouthshire,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  marches  of  Wales,  till  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  27th 
year  of  his  reign,  abolished  the  government  of  the  lords 
nBarehes,  divided  Wales  into  twelve  shires,  and  annexed 
Monmouthshire  to  England.    Monmouthshire  however  was 
not   -wholly  freed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Welsh  until  a 
Uter  period  of  our  history;  it  was  not  auoexed  to  the  Ox- 
P,  C  No.  954, 


fbnl  circuit  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  remained 
partly  under  the  authority  of  the  lords  marchers'  court, 
which  was  not  abolished  until  1689. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  important  historical 
events  which  took  place  in  the  county  of  which  we  trear. 
Henry  II.  seized  and  garrisoned  the  town  and  castle  of 
Caerleon,  in  his  progress  to  Ireland,  in  1171.  In  a  subse- 
quent year  it  was  wrested  fVom  him  by  Jorwerth  ap  Owain. 
Henry  HI.  made  two  expeditions  a^inst  the  castle  of 
Grosmont,  which  had  in  earlier  times  belonged  to  the 
families  of  Breos  and  Cantilupe :  having  taken  it,  he  coi>- 
veyed  it  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  but  again  seized  it,  and  after* 
wards  annexed  it  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Owen  Glen- 
dwr  [Glbxdwr]  was  defeated  at  Usk  and  at  Grosmont  in 
1405.  There  is  a  tradition  that  this  chieftain,  after  he  was 
subdued,  disguised  himself  as  a  shepherd,  assumed  the 
name  of  John  of  Kent,  resided  with  his  daughter,  married 
into  the  antient  family  of  Scudamore  of  Kentchurch,  about 
a  mile  distant  from  Grosmont,  that  he  died  here,  and  was 
buried  in  Grosmont  church.  Usk  Castle  was  frequently 
an  object  of  attack,  and  the  town  and  country  surrouTiding 
it  were  many  times  laid  waste.  Chepstow  Castle  was  con-> 
sidered  an  important  fortress  during  the  Rebellion :  the 
king  retained  it  till  1645;  it  was  then  taken  and  retaken; 
afterwards  Cromwell  marched  against  it  in  person,  and 
compelled  a  surrender.  Martin  the  regicide,  after  a  eoik 
finement  of  twenty  years,  died  here.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  rigorously  treated.  Raglan  Castle,  after  a  long 
resistance,  was  surrendered  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  be- 
sieged it  in  person  in  1 646.  ' 

The  importance  of  the  position  of  Monmouthshire  has 
caused  its  occupiers  at  all  early  periods  to  fortify  it  to  the 
best  of  their  power.  We  find  consequently  many  Roman 
encampments,  and  castles  of  different  dates  of  architecture. 
The  encampments,  which  are  very  numerous,  have  been 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Coxe  on  the  map  published  with  his  his- 
tor}' :  they  are  dispersed  pretty  generally  over  the  county, 
but  are  more  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport 
than  in  other  parts.  Two  Roman  roads  traversed  this 
county :  the  Via  Julia,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn  to  Caerwent,  Caerleon,  and  onwards  to  Neath ;  and 
Akeman  Street,  running  eastwards  from  Caerwent  over  the 
rivers  Wye  and  Severn  to  Cirencester.  The  stations  which 
antiquaries  have  acknowledged  to  be  Roman  are,  Isca  Silu- 
rum  (Caerleon),  Venta  Silurum  (Caerwent),  and  Goban- 
nium  (Abergavenny).  Horsley  has  fixed  the  stations  Bur- 
Hum  and  Blestium'at  Usk  and  Monmouth,  but  the  correct- 
ness of  his  assertion  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  following 
is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  castles;  in  some 
instances  great  portion  of  the  original  building  remains,  in 
others  demolition  and  decay  have  been  extensive  or  com- 
plete:—  Abercavenny,  Caerleon,  Caldecot,  Casiel  Glils, 
Chepstow,  Diimam,  Grosmont,  Llanfair,  liangibby,  Llan- 
vaches,  Llanvair,  Monmouth,  Newport,  Pencoed,  Penhow^ 
Raa:lan,  Skenfrith.  Striguil,  Usk,  and  White  Castle. 

Very  antient  dwelling-houses  are  seen  at  St.  Pierre^ 
Moin*s  Court,  Pencoed,  Machen,  Werndee,  and  Treoweo. 
St  Julians,  now  altered,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

The  principal  ecclesiastical  antiouities  of  this  country  are 
Tintem  and  Llanthony  abbeys.  The  well-known  ruins  of 
Tintern  Abbey  are  situated  on  the  right  bar^k  of  the  Wyev 
about  nine  miles  below  Monmouth.  The  roof  and  tower  of 
the  building  have  fsllen,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of 
the  abbey  remains  in  tolerable  preservation.  Its  style  is  a 
transition  from  early  English  to  Decorated;  'so  that  in 
beauty  of  composition '  (says  Mr.  Rickman)  '  and  delicacy 
of  execution,  it  yields  to  few  edifices  in  the  kingdom.'  The 
abbey  was  founded  in  1131  for  Cistercian  monks,  by  Walter 
de  ClUre,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  building  of  th« 
church  was  commenced  by  Roger  de  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk ; 
the  abbots  and  monks  first  celebrated  mass  within  it  ia 
1268.  The  site  was  granted  in  the  28th  of  Henry  VlII,  to 
Henry,  the  second  earl  of  Worcester,  and  the  whole  is  now 
the  property  of  the  duke  of  BeairforL  Llanthony  Abbey 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountain,  in  the  Vale  of 
Ewias,  a  portion  of  the  northern  promontory  of  the  hundred 
of  Abergavenny.  The  abbey,  built  like  a  cathedral,  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  Roman  cross,  and,  though  of  small  dimen* 
sions,  was  well  proportioned.  The  building  is  of  the 
twelfth  century,  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  Tintem,  and  in 
a  style  of  transition  from  Norman  to  early  English  archi- 
tecture. Through  neglect  only  m  small  portion  of  the  builii  • 
*  VoL.XV,-2X 
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inff  remains ;  and  unleu  increased  care  is  taken  of  it«  it 
vul  not  be  long  before  this  portion  falls  to  the  ground.  An 
account  of  the  foundation  and  history  of  Llantnony,  written 
in  Latin  by  a  monk  of  the  abbey,  may  be  found  in  Dug- 
dale's  *  Monasticon : '  it  is  translated  by  Atkyns  in  the 
'  History  of  Gloucestershire/  The  site  was  granted  to 
Richard  Arnold  at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  and  by 
a  purchase  of  Auditor  Harley  became  a  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  earl  of  Oxford. 

In  addition  to  Tintern  and  Llanthony,  Tanner  mentions 
the  following  religious  houses  {Manmouthsh,,  in  NotU. 
Monoi,) : — 

A  priory,  which   remained  until  the 

^neral  suppression. 
A  Benedictine  priory. 
A  Cistercian  abbot  and  monks. 
A  priory,  founded  in  1113,  and  after- 
wards united  to  Tewkesbury.     It 
was  granted  to  Eton  College  in  the 
29th  of  Henry  VI.  The  college  was 
deprived   of   it,   but  subsequently 
regained  possession. 
A  small  Cistercian  abbey. 
A   priory,    in   existence   before   ▲.o. 

1291. 
Near  Grosmont,  a  cell  of  Black  Monks, 
subordinate  to  the  abbey  of  Lira,  in 
Normandy. 
A  Cistercian  abbey. 
Near  Caerleon,  a  c*«ll  of  Cluniac  Monks, 
to  the  priory  of  Montacute,  in  So- 
mersetshire. 
A  priory  of  Black  Monks  who  came 
from  Anjou  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  I. ; 
also  two  hospitals,  one  dedicated  to 
St  John,  the  other  to   the    Holy 
Trinity. 
Situated  *  by  the    key  beneath    the 
bridge'  was  a  house,  probably   of 
Friars    Preachers,    for    such    was 
granted  in  the  35th  of  Henry  VIIL 
An  alien  priory  of  Benedictines  to  the 

abbey  of  Corneille,  in  Normandy. 
An  old  hospital  and  a  priory. 


Abergavenny 

Bassaleg 
Caerleon     . 
Goldcliff     . 


Graoedien  •         • 

St.  Kynemark  or\ 

Kmmercy       •  J 

Llankywan, 
Llangwin 

Llantamam 
Malpas       • 

Monmouth  • 


"{ 


Newport 


Strigil 
Usk  . 


About  two  ttiiles  south  of  Chepstow  may  be  seen  the 


remains  of  Mathem,  formerly  the  episcopal  re^iilenre  </  u« 
bishops  of  LlandafT.  The  palace,  now  cun>ert«d  ma  s 
farm-house,  was  built  by  diflferent  bi*>hops  in  tb«  flfimih 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  last  bi»bof>  who  rckMlcd  ht:% 
died  in  1706.  Three  druidical  stones  of  constdcrabW  «si 
are  standing  near  the  village  of  Trelleek,  and  srrcrml  Bun 
may  be  seen  in  that  vicinity. 

{Corporation  and  Botmdary  Ri^porU;  Coxe's  HtMl,  */ 
Monmouihsh.;  Manufac,  of  Iron  ;  ArdufUogfa  ;  Jfcr.) 

The  Welsh  language  still  prevails  in  ih«  hiUy  distnci 
bordering  on  Brecknock  andGlamorganshtie. 

Statistics. 

Popii/a/ton.— Monmouthshire  is  diiefly  a  miniaf  root/, 
and  the  extensive  workings  carried  on  for  obtasouig  ut 
valuable  products  of  iron  and  coal  have  produced  a  rcmi- 
able  increase  of  population  in  the  souib-weat  pan  of  tfc« 
county  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  ceoaw^. 
The  parishes  of  Aberystwith,  St  Woollos  Newport,  Mia- 
yddystwyn,  and  Bedwelty,  which  contained  leas  tfaaa  «M 
mhabitants  in  1801,  were,  in  1831,  reckoned  to  o«otaja 
21,600 ;  of  these  the  male  inhabitants  are  chiefly  cnpluyed 
in  thepits  and  mines,  and  in  removing  the  ooak  and  iroo- 
ore.  The  process  of  forging  the  iron  and  othcrwiae  pcepano^ 
it  for  furtner  purposes  had,  in  1831,  created  maan^atafcn 
to  the  number  of  2000  at  Trevethan  and  Pbotypoot ;  al  Vp- 
ner-Lanover  380,  at  Aberystwith  250,  at  Lanwenaith  »A.  al 
Monmouth  80,  and  60  or  60  in  other  places.  Tha  praparv 
tion  of  tin  employs  300  men  at  Panteagne,  Lowrr  Laarrcclin, 
and  Rogerstone.  Iron-wire  is  manulactured  at  Ckafrl 
Hill  by  60  men ;  the  preparation  of  colours  from  l««i  sad 
sugar  of  lead  employs  76  men  at  Moryddmaco«  anA  iha 
manufacture  of  japanned  tin  is  not  quite  ts&tinci  at 
Usk. 

Of  26,910  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwardiw  SM 
are  employed  in  the  manufactures  specified  above;  ?i3l 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  7 175  axe  eafiluyad 
as  labourers  in  labour  not  agriculturaL  In  IbU  Maa- 
mouthshire  ranked  the  nineteenth  in  the  liat  of  agncuUani 
counties,  but  in  1831  it  was  as  low  down  aa  the  tlnrty-lMt 
in  the  list. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  | 
&c,  of  every  hundred,  as  Uken  in  1831. 


HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PEBSOm. 

HUNDlGDe, 

FamUiM 

Another 

• 

CITIES, 

OR 

Build- 

Unin- 

PmaaiM 
chi«fly 

employed 
inA^ti- 
cultnre. 

chirdy 
employed 
Id  iMde, 

Pmmilie. 
not  com- 
prbedin 

Tntttl  flf 

^■^ 

BOROUGHS. 

luhmbitod. 

FuDOiei. 

it.*. 

liabitcd. 

UKOufae- 
nod  haa- 

Uietwo 
prec^d- 

U^^m. 

PrauUs. 

1  y"»-/ 

33 

diermft. 
3179 

cXuSm. 

1 

Abergavenny 

5,815 

6.057 

333 

1091 

1787 

16,500 

14,318 

30.81% 

K44ft 

Caldicot 

2.222 

2.393 

13 

98 

955 

1051 

387 

5,758 

5.591 

11.349 

!,*-». 

Ragland 

1,575 

1.652 

14 

101 

903 

399 

350 

4.095 

3.842 

J,»37 

.     X»4* 

Skenfreth 

815 

877 

3 

29 

579 

148 

150 

2.022 

1,928 

3,950 

1    Kl»« 

Usk       .         .         • 

1,864 

2,004 

20 

167 

822 

640 

542 

4,907 

4,777 

9.6*^4 

«.--• 

WentUoog      . 
Monmouth     • 

5,427 

5.764 

72 

230 

1126 

2594 

2044 

15,477 

13,999 

S9,479 

h,l»i 

894 

1,164 

15 
170 

29 

138 

615 

411 

2,336 

2.580 

4,9U 

l^< 

Totals  • 

18,612 

19,911 

987 

5614 

8626 

5671 

51,095 

47,(j35 
1 

9»,130 

tt^ie 

'   The  population  of  Monmouthshire,  at  each  of  the  four 
following  periods,  was:— 

Ine.  per  centi 

36'29 
15-62 
36*60 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


22,173 
30,987 
37,278 
51,095 


Females. 
23,409 
31,140 
35,555 
47.035 


Total. 
45.582 
62,127 
71.833 
98.130 


showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
63,648,  or  more  than  115  per  cent,  on  the  whole  population, 
being  58  per  cent  beyond  the  whole  rate  of  increase 
throughout  England. 

Camnht  Expenses,  Crime,  ^. — ^The  sums  expended  for 
the  reli^of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of— 


1801  were 

1811  .. 

1821  .. 

1831  .. 


18,283, 
28,247 
26.040 
26,613 


being 


t.  d. 

8  0 

9  1 
7  3 
5     5 


for  each  inbabifiaaC. 


The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpoee  for  the 
ending  March,  1&38,  was  18,302/.;  and  aanuBing  that  ite 
population  had  increased  from  1831  to  1838  in  tbe  iaiB«  n** 
of  progression  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1831,  tbe  aha** 
sum  gives  an  average  of  3«.  for  each  inbabitaal.  T^am 
averages  are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  Fnalaiwi  a«i 
Wales.  ^ 

The  sum  raitted  in  this  couQty  fur  poor-rate*  ceaatv^ 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  etMlmg  26lb 
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]833>'wa8  37,824/.  4#.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  variouB 
descriptions  of  property  as  follows:^ 

On  land  .  .  £27»806     4s. 

Dwelling-houses  •  6,998     3 

Mills,  factories,  &c.      .  1,030     2 

l((anorial  profits,  navigation,  &o.     1,989  15 

Total     £37,824     4 
The  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  relief  of  the  po(»r     •  .        £28,958  ]9«. 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.       1,868  12 
For  other  purposes  .  *  •  7,203  10 


Total  money  expended 


£38,031     1 


In  the  returns  made  up  for  subsequent  years  the  descrip- 
tions of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the 
years  1834,  1835,  1836, 1837,  and  1838,  there  were  raised 
37,706^  13*.,  32.669/.  5#.,  31.191/.  14*.  (not  specified  in 
1837),  and  28,711/.  respectively:  and  the  expenditure  of 
each  year  was  as  follows  :— 

1834.  1835. 

£.  M. 

for  the  reUefor  tb*  poor     27/66  28.806 

lu  raits  of  Uw,  remoTal  of  1  o^^  ijwfi 

p«a|wnb  kc.  •»  ^^'  "^ 

Payments    towards  the)  5,561 

coanty-fsts      .      .      >    7*219 


For  aU  other  purposes 


2356 


1836. 
£.     s. 
220*76  16 

1837. 
W.4S7 

1838. 

£ 
18.302 

1,020  15 

896 

468 

5«964  14 

not  given. 

7.128 

2.471  U 

1375 

i,949 

Total  aoney  expended   i£37402       33,537     31^53  16 


27347 


The  saving  effected  in  the  sum  expended  in  1838,  as 
compared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore  9555/. 
15*.,  or  about  25j  per  cent. ;  and  the  sum  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  1838  was  less  than  that  in  1834  by 
9324/.,  or  about  33f  per  cent 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Monmouthshire,  as 
ascertained  in  1835.  under  the  acts  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV^, 
chap.  80,  was  11 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  315.  The  annual  income  arising  fVom  tolls  and 
parish  compositions  in  lieu  of  statute-duty  in  1835  was 
31,962/.  7*.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
was  as  follows  :— 

£.     t.    d. 
Manual  labour  •  .  3,113  15    0 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials  760  16    0 

Materials  for  surface  repairs  .  1,330     7     0 

Land  purchased  .  .  157    0     0 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials  69    8    0 

Tradesmen's  bills  .  •  885     2     0 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor   1,094    3    0 
Law  charges  .  .  •  341  15     0 

Interest  of  debt      .  .  •  3,363     3     0 

Improvements        •  •  •  2,908  l\     0 

Debt  paid  off  .  •  •  685  16     0 

Incidental  expenses  •  •  262  17     0 

Estimated  vodue  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed •  .  •  599  10    0 


Total  expenditure         £16.572    3     0 

The  county  expenditure  in  1 834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  4940/.  1 7s,,  disbursed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

£.  s.  d. 
Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c                       263  14  0 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c                .               1,794  10  0 
Shire-hiuls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 

repairing,  &c.                           .                    66  16  0 

Prosecutions       .             .             .                1,129  19  0 

Clerk  of  the  peace           .            .                  319  17  0 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial             211  14  0 

„            of  transports             .                  118  15  0 

Vagrants,  apprehenaing  and  conveying          49  1 8  0 

Constables,  high  and  special        •                    44  19  0 

Coroner               .             .             .                  147  8  0 

Oel^,  payment  of,  principal  and  interest       475  0  0 

Miscellaneous     .             .             •                .318  7  0 

Total  expenditure  £4,940  17    0 

Xhe  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1 834,  were  282,  412,  and  741  respectively,  making  an  ave- 
rage of  40  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  59  in  the  second 


period,  and  of  106  in  the  third  period.  The  number  of 
persons  tried  at  quarter- sessions  in  each  of  the  years  1831, 
1832.  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  out 
of  the  county  rales,  were  60,  53,  and  48  respectivcfly.  Among 
the  persons  charged  with  offences  there  were  committed  for^ 


1839.  1838. 

48  43 

5  5 

in  each  of  the  samo 


1331. 

Felonies     .  .  51 

Misdemeanors        .  9 

The  total  number  of  committals 
years  was  64,  56,  and  52  respectively. 

183L  188S.  188a. 

The  number  convicted  was      42  37  28 

Acquitted       ,  •  29  10  IS 

Discharged  by  proclamation     12  8  3 

There  were  197  persons  charged  in  1837  with  crimes  at 
the  assizes  and  sessions  in  Monmouthshire.  Of  these  10 
were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  4  of  which 
were  common  assaults;  24  were  charged  with  offences 
against  property  committed  with  violence ;  145  with  offences 
against  property  committed  without  violence ;  not  any  were 
charged  with  malicious  offences ;  8  for  forgery  and  uttering 
counterfeit  coin ;  7  for  riot,  and  3  for  keeping  disorderly 
houses.  Of  the  whole  number  committed  131  were  con- 
victed, 37  were  acquitted,  3  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no 
bill  was  found  against  26.  Of  those  convicted  5  were  trans- 
ported for  life,  5  for  fifteen,  7  for  ten,  and  6  for  seven 
years ;  1  was  imprisoned  for  three  years,  5  were  imprisoned 
for  two  years  or  above  one  year,  22  for  one  year  or  above 
six  months,  and  77  for  six  months  or  under ;  3  were  fined. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders  156  were  males,  and  41 
females;  57  could  neither  read  nor  write,  116  could  read 
and  write  imperfectly,  10  could  read  and  write  well,  not 
any  had  been  instructed  beyond  reading  and  writing,  and 
the  degree  of  instruction  of  the  remaining  5  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  in  1837  to  vote  for 
county  members  was  4347.  Of  these  2466  were  freeholders, 
418  leaseholders,  339  copyholders,  1100  occupying  tenants, 
13  trustees,  11  mortgagees:  being  one  in  23  of  the  whole 
population,  and  one  in  6  of  the  male  population  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  There  was  no 
contest  at  the  last  general  election  for  the  representation  of 
this  county./ 

Monmouthshire  contains  5  savings*  banks :  the  number 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20  th  November, 
in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as  under : — 

1832.  1833.  1834.  1835. 

Number  of  depoiitors    .        .         1.634  1.436  1396  1.964 

Amount  of  aepotau        .  ^£39394         ^^36.910        ^£47^66       ie49;22i 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  banks  in  1 836, 
1837,  and  1838,  were  distributed  as  under: — 

1836.  1837.  1838. 


Not  exceeding  £20 

50 

100 

150 

kOO 

Above       .        200 


Depo- 

Depo- 

sitois. 

Deposits. 

sitors. 

1.169 

A-8.oe9 

i;e68 

667 

19.408 

708 

224 

15349 

S42 

65 

6.653 

65 

17 

2.803 

20 

3 

748 

2 

Deposits. 

20.761 

16.321 

7.692 

k294 

663 


Depo- 

sitors.  Deposits. 

1.396  49.468 

759  22.746 

256  17249 

73  8.784 

80  3/486 

2  582 


2.126        53,032      2,196       67,S84     2,806    '  62315 

Education.—The  following  summary  is  taken  fVom  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session 

of  1835. 

Schools.   Scholsn    Total. 
Infant  schools  .  .  .9 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2  to  7  vears : — 

Males  .  •  64 

Females       .  •  78 

Sex  not  specified      .  46 


Daily  schools  .  •  .196 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years: — 

Males  .  • 

Females 

Se.\  not  specified      • 


—  168 


2,689 
2.277 
1,511 


Schools 
Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction             «  •  • 
Sunday-schools       •  •  • 


6,477 


205 


160 


6,645 


2X3 
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Number  of  children  at  Ruoh  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  16  years: — 
Mules  • 

Females 
Sex  nut  S[)ecifled 


340 


M  O  N 


rsl67 
4381 
2,607 


12,545 
Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
\6  years  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole 
of  the  population  since  1821,  and  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  1831  as  in  the 
ten  years  preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  thus  found  residing 
in  Monmouthshire  in  l»33  was  about  35,000.  Seventeen 
Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places  where  no  other 
school  exists,  and  the  children  (685  in  number)  who  are 
instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any  other 
school ;  at  all  other  places  Sunaay-school  children  have 
opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools  also,  but  in  what 
number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  entry  of  the  same 
children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  uncertain.  Eleven 
schools,  containing  547  children,  which  are  both  daily  and 
Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from  various  places,  and  du- 
plicate entry  is  therefore  known  to  have  been  thus  far  cre- 
ated ;  at  several  of  the  Sunday-schools  a  few  are  receiving 
instruction  who  are  upwards  of  20  years  of  age.  Making 
allowance  for  these  two  causes  therefore,  we  may  perhaps 
fairly  esUraale  that  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  child- 
ren between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  years  are  under  instruc- 
tion iu  this  county. 

Maintenance  qf  SchooU, 


lV^.,ooof    '  »v  >  ».»o^n..,..  Br  -MUccptton.!  rfo^^^gA'    2."etrSli,'XKr''C 


Total. 


-  I  2 
703  10 
'i£l     151 


8chU.     '*;«^»'o.     SchU.  !  »f»'o- 


1041        7 

643'     146 

12,029         1 


1,015     163   12,776     154 


64,    — 
3,673       23 

17i        6 


3,6&i       29 


1,468 
277 

1,745 


The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  iu  the 
above  statement,  are — 

Infant  schools  .  .  

Daily  schools  .  .  6  containing       136 

Sunday.schools  .  .  91  .  9,396 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are- 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools  114  containing    3,305 
Sunday.schools         .             .  146  .12,122 

Sixteen  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number  of 
daily  schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
pears  to  be  conQned  to  the  children  of  parenu  of  the  £s- 
tab  ished  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
lucU  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
especially  m  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
we  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  8  schools  in 
tins  county. 

iIS]KSr5^5JJ95*      [EnTOMOSTOMATA,  Vol.  ix.,  p.  458.] 

MONO'CKROS  (the  Unicom),  a  constellation  of  Heve- 
mis.  surrounded  by  Hydra,  Canis  Major.  Orion,  and  Canis 
Minor.    Ite  principal  start  are  as  follows :— 
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MONOCHORD  (n6voc,  one,  and  yo^if,  a  #/ravrK  R  ^ 
strument  of  one  string,  used  by  re^iUy  adealific  mn«c».. 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  demoostraiiog  ck»  i« 
tive  proportions  of  musical  sounds.    It  is  composed  v . 
board,  or  rule,  divided  and  subdivided  into  Tariom  far. 
and  of  a  string  distended  between  two  bridges,  one  of  wt  -. 
is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  rule.    There  should  also  ^  • 
moveable  bridge  applicable  to  the  graduatad  Uxie,  la  e* 
to   stop   the  string    at    the    distances    required,   Icai 
both  hands  of  the  operator  at  hberty;  but   this  ■  =< 
indispensable.    The  invention  of  the  Monochord  h  an- 
butea  to  Pythagoras,  and  Ptolemy  measured  and  piwo! 
his  intervals  by  it.     Guide  ako,  in  Lis  Micrologmt^  ctnv : 
recommends  the  use  of  this  instrument,  and  ei^es  aa. 
directions  for  its  division,  according  to  his  aysteia^  /  >  i 
translation  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  Hawkioai  /^r 
tory,  i.  449.     In  Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  qf  Jfutuml  C* 
position  will  be  found  a  simple  and  cheap  metbud  td  a  - 
structing  a  Monochord,  with  plain  rules  for  diTidiOf  it  U 
common  practical  purposes. 

MONOCONDYIJeA.  M.  D'Orbigny'a  name  ibr  sfii. 
genus  of  UnionicUff,  which  he  describes  aa  equivaite.  t, 
emiilateral,  sub-rotund  or  angulated  with  a  bio^  Amri 
of  a  large,  obtuse,  round,  cardinal  tooth  in  emth  vaffe  hut 
without  lateral  teeth.  Example,  Manocosd^^o,  f^i- 
guayana,  D*Orbigny. 

MONOCOTYLE'DONS  are  those pUnts  wfairh  %r  r^ , 
more  commonly  called  Endogens.  [ErcDOc»:fa.]  T*. 
derive  their  name  from  their  seed  hiving  generally  «r.r 
one  cotyledon ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  thts^as  iaabK, 
which  possesses  a  second  cotyledon  in  a  nidimentary  ut:? 
Usually  the  single  cotyledon  of  these  planu  rolls  Bfi*i. 
closing  the  radicle  and  plumula,  so  that  the  embryo  «ff«n 
to  be  a  cylinder  with  no  interruption  to  the  continoity  U  % 
surface ;  but  there  are  many  deviations  from  this,  the  a« 
striking  of  which  are  those  of  grasses  and  aqoaiie  Myv- 
cotyledons. 

MONO'CULUS.  [BiNOCULus,  vol.  it,  p.  4I0J  XBL 
The  figure  is  erroneously  placed  upside  down. 

MO'NODON,  the  Linnean  name  for  the  AarwU. 

MONODONTA  (or  rather  MonodonX  Lamarck**  er# 
for  a  genus  of  TtoMcUb,  the  columella  of  which  tc(vtu.a 
abruptly  in  a  tooth  or  notch.  It  is  the  Odontis  of  Sown- 
[Trochida.] 

MONOGRAM,  a  cipher  or  character  formed  %j  sa  t« 
terlacing  of  letters,  intended  as  an  abbreviation  of  a  ***^ 
formerly  much  used.  Monograms  are  of  very  aotirnt  di  ♦. 
They  are  not  uncommon  upon  Greek  coins,  eapeoailr  (h-< 
of  Macedonia  and  Sicily.  They  likewise  ocear  apna  t6e 
coins  of  the  Seleucids,  and  are  found  upon  laan^  of  ibe 
family  coins  of  Rome,  though  not  upon  those  of  the  Ranaa 
emperors  till  a  late  period.  -p 

The  monogram  of  Jesus  Christ,  Jff ,  upon  the  cetas  *t 
Constantino  the  Great,  is  well  known.  It  was  rootiobf^ 
frequently  by  his  successors,  even  as  low  down  as  Alexas-W 
Comnenus  and  Theodorus  Lascaris,  and  was  al^  pUcnl  tf 
one  period  upon  the  Roman  labaruro. 

Montfaucon,  in  his  '  PalsDographia  Gr^ca,*  p.  Ni  b» 
given  a  small  plate  of  monograms  used  on  coLns»  *Joi  a 
antient  manuscripts,  to  represent  the  names  of  Greek  r«  a 
Such  will  also  be  found  in  Schlnger,  'Comment,  de  Nam» 
Alex.  M.'tab.  3;  and  in  Froelich, '  Annal.  R«.  bu. 
tab.  20.  Dr.  Charles  Combe,  in  the '  Museum  UuntenaaaV' 
4to..  Lend ,  1782.  plates  63  and  64,  has  given  do  less  iku 
four  hundred  and  twenty  monograms  which  occur  upoo  tis 
coins  of  Greek  states  and  cities:  others  will  be  Ibvod  ■ 
labb.  xiv..  xv.  of  the  *  Voterum  Populoruro  et  Reno 
Numi  qui  in  Museo  Britannico  assert  antur.'  41a..  LonLa 
1814. 

The  conjunction  of  two,  three,  or  finir  letters  together  • 
not  uncommon  in  Greek  and  Roman  inscripuooa.  Marv 
of  those  of  the  Roman  lime  will  be  found  in  Gcnanii 
*  Siglarium  Romanum,*  4to..  Lond.,  1 792.  Pdre  Meoaaincr 
has  preser\-ed  those  of  many  of  the  popes.  Ducaiw;  ta 
his  *  Glossary,'  has  given  tables  of  those  of  the  popea,  em- 
|)erors,  and  kings  of  France.  Monograms  appear  aaoa 
almost  all  the  coins  of  tlie  kings  of  Franoe  of  lTici~MCti< 
rare,  that  is,  from  a.d.  751  to  987.  (Le  G^c,  TViaff 
iltstoHqw  drx  Monnoyes  de  Firance,  pp  87- U4.)  Kgmbar4 
gives  n^  a  rcaron  for  C'harlcmai^e's  using  a  raunogram  vaai 
his  coins,  that  he  could  nuC  write ;  and  Le  Blanc  adds  tW 
a  great  many  bishops  did  the  samo  for  the  si 
which  is  absurd,  as  at  that  period  it  was  the 
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Burope  generally.     They  appear  upon  our  own  Saxon 
coins,  and  especially  upon  those  of  Alfred. 

Bartsch,  in  his  •  Le  Peintre  Graveur,'  has  given  tables  of 
tne  monograms  used  by  the  German  and  Italian  engrarers. 
The  French  artists  rarely  used  monograms.  The  most  ex- 
tensive information  however  on  this  class  of  monograms 
will  be  found  in  the  best  edition  of  Brulliot's  •  Dictionnaire 
deft  Monogrammes,  Marques  figur6e8,  Lettres  initiales,  Noms 
abr^^s,  &c,  avec  lesquels  les  Peintres,  Dessinateurs, 
Graveurs,  et  Sculpteursont  d6sign^  leurs  Noms,'  2  torn.  4to^ 
Munich.  1832. 

MONOl'CA,  M.  de  BlainvUle's  name  for  his  second  sub- 
class of  the  class  Paracephalophora.  [Malacology, 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  323.] 

MONO'LEPIS,  a  genus  of  macrurous  crustaceans  inter- 
mediate between  Porcellana  and  Megalopa^  established  by 
M.  Say. 
MONOMA'NIA.  [Insanity.] 

MONOMYAHIA,  Lamarck's  name  for  his  second  order 
of  Conchifera^  consisting  of  those  conchifers  which  have 
but  one  principal  muscular  impression  in  each  valve  of  the 
shell.     [CoNCHiFKRA,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  431, 433 ;  Malacology, 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  319.] 
MONONGAHELA.    [Mississippi,  River.] 
MONO'PHORUS.    [Salpid^b] 
MONOPHYLLUS.    [Cheiroftera.  vol.  vii.,  p.  23.] 
MONOPHYSITES.    [Eutychians.] 
MONOPLEUROBRANCHIATA.  M.  de  Blainville's 
name  for  his  third  order  of  Paracephalophora  Monoica, 
[Malacology,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  323.] 

MONCyPOLY,  from  the  Greek  monop6lia(fiovoTtAla\ 
which  occurs  in  Aristotle's  Politick  (i.  11),  where  it  is  used 
simply  in  the  sense  of  a  man  buying  up  the  whole  of  a  com- 
modity so  as  to  be  the  sole  holder  of  it,  and  to  have  the 
power  of  selling  it  at  his  own  price.  When  the  word  mo- 
nopolium  was  used  by  Tiberius  in  addressing  the  Roman 
senate  (Suet,  Tib,,  c.  71),  he  thought  an  apology  necessary 
for  introducing  a  new  word.  The  word  however  soon  came 
into  common  use.  The  term  monopoly,  which  literally  sig- 
ni6es  single  or  sole  sellings  is  used  in  a  constitution  of 
Zeno  iCod.^  iv.  59)  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Aris- 
totle, and  in  the  sense  of  what  our  law  understands  by  fore 
stall  uig,  engrossing,  regrating;  to  which  we  may  add 
combining  to  keep  up  pnces.  Zeno  declares  that  no  person 
shall  exercise  a  monopoly  of  clothing,  fish,  or  any  other 
thing  adapted  for  food  or  use.  He  gives  no  definition  of 
monopoly.  The  term  however  must  he  explained  firom  the 
context,  from  which  it  appears  to  signify  any  means  by 
which  a  person  gets  or  attempts  to  get  the  whole  of  any 
commodity  into  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
the  price.  In  the  same  Constitution  he  forbids  all  combi- 
nation among  dealers  to  raise  the  prices  of  any  commodity. 
Zeno's  punishment  for  monopoly  was  confiscation  of  the 
goods  of  the  offender  and  perpetual  exile. 

A  monopoly,  according  to  the  English  law,  is  defined  by 
Coke  (3  Inst,  181,  c.  85,  '  against  monopolists,' &c.)  to  be 
*  an  institution  or  allowance  by  the  king,  by  his  grant,  com- 
mission, or  otherwise,  to  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  po- 
litic or  corporate,  of  or  for  the  sole  buying,  selling,  making, 
working  or  using  of  any  thing,  whereby  any  person  or  per* 
sons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  are  sought  to  be  restrained 
of  any  freedom  or  liberty  that  they  had  before,  or  hindered 
in  their  lawful  trade.'  In  Le  Case  de  Monopolies  (11  Co^ 
K6,  ^  it  is  said  that  every  monopoly  has  three  inseparable 
incidents— the  raising  of  the  price,  the  deterioration  of  the 
commodity,  and  the  impoverishment  of  artificers  and  others. 
It  appears  that  these  inseparable  incidents  were  considered 
RA  testa  by  which  a  grant  savouring  of  monopoly  might  be 
tried. 

Every  royal  srant  or  letters  patent  tending  to  a  monopoly 
as  thus  defined  and  explained,  was  void.  The  crown  how- 
over  could  by  letters  patent  grant  and  create  exclusive  pri- 
vileges of  buying  ana  soiling  when  such  grant  was  of  ge- 
neral use,  or  when  the  grant  was  to  an  inmvidual  who  had 
introduced  into  the  country  something  new  and  useful. 
This  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  often  abused,  and  by 
none  more  than  by  Elizabeth,  who  granted  many  patents 
of  monopolies  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  Elizabeth  had  granted  to  a  certain  person 
the  sole  making,  importing,  and  selling  of  playing  cards, 
which  grant  was  declared  void  by  the  judges.  {Le  Case  de 
MofiopoUes,) 
It  seems  then  that  the  word  monopoly  was  never  used  in 


English  law,  except  when  there  was  a  roval  grant  autho- 
rising some  one  or  more  persons  only  to  deal  in  or  sell  a 
certain  commodity  or  article. 

By  the  act  of  21  Jacl.,c.  3,  all  monopolies  and  all 
commissions,  grants,  licences,  charters,  and  letters  patent 
to  any  person  or  body  politic  or  corporate,  of  or  for  the  sole 
buying,  selling,  making,  working,  or  using  of  any  thing,  or 
of  any  other  monopolies,  &c.,  are  declared  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm  and  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect. 

By  the  sixth  section  of  the  same  statute  the  above 
provisions  do  not  extend  to  letters  patent  and  grants  of 
privilege  thereafter  to  be  granted  for  fourteen  years  or 
under,  of  the  sole  working  or  making  of  any  new  manu- 
facture to  the  true  and  first  inventor  thereof,  which  others 
at  the  time  of  making  such  letters  patent  and  grants  shall 
not  use,  so  as  also  such  letters  patent  be  not  contrary  to  the 
law  or  mischievous  to  the  state,  or  generally  inconvenient. 
This  section  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  law  as  to 
patents  for  inventions.    [Patents.] 

0)pyright  and  patents  are  now  generally  placed  among 
monopolies  by  legal  writers,  but  not  correctly.  The  original 
legal  sense  of  the  term  monopoly  has  been  already  ex- 
plained ;  and  the  power  of  the  crown  to  grant  patents  is  now 
limited  and  defined,  as  well  as  the  several  formalities  to  be 
observed  in  obtaining  them.  Any  patent  not  obtained  in 
due  form  is  void ;  and  the  term  monopoly,  as  above  ex- 
plained, has  legally  ceased  to  exist. 

There  is  still  a  vulgar  and  common  use  of  the  term  mo- 
nopoly, which  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  the  sense 
which  monopoly  had. 

If  a  number  of  individuals  were  to  unite  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  any  particular  article  or  commodity,  and  if 
they  should  succeea  in  celling  such  article  very  extensively, 
and  almost  solely,  such  individuals  in  popular  language 
would  be  said  to  have  a  monopoly.  Now,  as  these  indivi- 
duals have  no  advantages  given  them  by  the  law  over  other 
persons,  it  is  clear  they  can  only  sell  more  of  their  commodity 
than  other  persons  by  producing  the  commodity  cheaper 
and  better.  Such  so-called  monopoly  then  is  neither  the 
old  legal  monopoly,  nor  does  it  rest  on  any  legal  privilege. 
There  would  however  be  no  objection  to  calling  it  a  mono- 
poly in  the  antient  sense  of  that  term,  if  the  word  were  not 
now  used  in  a  bad  or  unfavourable  sense,  which  probably 
dates  from  the  time  when  real  monopolies  were  granted  by 
the  crown,  and  were  very  injurious  to  the  nation.  Between 
a  monopoly  as  it  once  existed,  and  a  monopoly  as  it  is  now 
vulgarly  understood,  there  is  thu»  difference — the  former 
was  only  derived  from  a  grant  of  the  crown,  and  was  often 
injurious  to  all  persons  except  the  patentee ;  that  which  is 
now  vulgarly  called  a  monopoly  is  nothing  more  than  the 
power  which  an  individual  or  a  set  of  individuals  acquire, 
by  means  of  capital  and  skill,  of  offering  something  to 
everybody  cheaper  and  better  than  thev  haa  it  before,  and 
it  is  therefore  an  advantage  both  to  the  so-called  monopo- 
lists and  to  everybody  else. 

The  case  of  a  number  of  persons  combining  to  produce 
and  sell,  or  to  buy  and  sell,  a  thing,  has  been  taken,  as  being 
one  which  is  the  most  striking  and  oppressive  kind  of  mono- 
poly, in  the  vulgar  sense  of  that  term.  An  individual  how- 
ever may,  in  this  sense,  become  a  monopolist :  as  if  a  man 
should  buy  up  all  the  tallow  in  Russia,  and  so  make  candles 
as  dear  as  he  pleased ;  or  (to  take  a  case  which  would  appear 
a  still  greater  act  of  monopoly,  as  being  more  sensibly  felt) 
as  if  a  man  should  buv  all  the  corn  in  a  country,  and  so 
make  bread  as  dear  as  he  pleased.  Without  discussing  the 
question  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  a  nation 
of  this  kind  of  monopoly,  it  is  enough  to  put  it  upon  those 
who  disapprove  of  such  wholesale  buying,  to  say  how  far, 
and  to  wnat  amount,  they  will  allow  a  man  to  use  his  capi- 
tal and  exercise  his  commercial  skill ;  for  it  is  incumbent 
on  those  who  would  deprive  a  man  of  such  liberty  to  say 
exactly  how  far  such  liberty  should  go.*  Further,  if  such 
persons  wish  to  be  exact  in  their  language,  they  should  use 
another  word  than  monopoly,  which  had  once  a  particular 
meaning,  as  above  explained,  and  signified  a  different  thing 
from  that  which  they  call  a  monopoly.  And  if  they  wiU 
apply  this  word  monopoly  to  a  person  or  persons  who, 
by  industry  and  skill,  and  the  judicious  employment  of 
capital,  make  and  sell  or  buy  and  sell  much  more  of  a  thing 
than  anybody  else,  they  should  consider  whether — inasmuch 
as  buying  and  selhng  are  free  to  all,  and  as  all  people  wish 
*  At  AUmui  Ui«r«  WM  a  law  which  Umited  Uie  amount  of  com  that  a  man 
could  buy^    (Lysias,  tuat^  T&v  etTOWwXiiv,) 
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to  buy  as  obeap  as  tbey  can  and  as  good  as  tbey  can — they 
will  apply  this  word  in  an  invidious  sense  to  any  per- 
son or  persons  who  can  onlv  command  customers  because 
the  customers  like  to  go  to  tnem»  or  because  the  customers 
ean  get  the  thing  nowhere  else,  owing  to  no  other  persons 
having  provided  themselves  with  the  commodity  for  sale. 

That  kind  of  monopoly  or  sole-selling  or  dealing  which  is 
given  by  the  law  of  copyright,  and  by  patents,  is  in  effect  a 
kind  of  property  created  by  law  fur  the  benefit  of  an  author 
or  inventor,  and  which  he  could  not  effectually  acquire  or 
secure  without  the  aid  of  the  law.  It  is  not  however  a 
monopoly  in  any  sense  in  which  that  term  has  ever  been 
used.  Whether  it  is  profitable  or  injurious  to  the  commu- 
nity is  a  question  that  concerns  legislation. 

MONOSYLLABLE.    [Syllablk.] 

MONOTHALA'MIA,  Lamarck's  name  for  his  second 
division  of  Cephalopoda^  including  one  genus  only,  viz. 
Argonauta.  [Cephalopoda,  vol.  vi.,  p.  426 ;  Malacology, 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  321.1 

MONOTH  ELITES.    [Eutychians.] 

MONOTIGMA,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genus  of  turbi- 
nated shells  allied  to  Turritella, 

MONOTREMES,  M.  Geoffrey  s  name  for  certain  eden- 
tate mammals  which  have  but  one  external  aperture  for 
the  passage  of  the  semen,  the  urine,  and  the  other  excre- 
ments. 

The  organs  of  generation  of  these  extraordinary  animals 

5 resent,  as  might  be  anticipated,  singular  anomalies.  The 
ifferent  canals  terminate  in  the  urethra,  which  last  opens 
into  the  cloaca.  Their  intromittent  male  organ  lies  hid, 
when  in  repose,  in  a  sheath  which  opens  by  means  of  a  hole 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  cloaca.  Their  uterus  merely  con- 
sists of  two  canals  whi.*h  open  separately,  and  each  of  them 
by  a  double  orifice  into  the  urethra,  which  is  large,  and,  as 
in  the  male,  has  its  exit  in  the  cloaca.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  doubted  whether  these  animals  were  oviparous  or  vivi- 
parous, but  there  is  now  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
young  are  excluded  from  the  body  of  the  parent  alive. 
Though  they  have  no  pouch,  they  still  possess  the  supernu- 
merary bones  which  exist  in  the  Marsupialia^  and  are  de- 
scribed in  the  article  which  treats  of  tne  last-named  ani- 
mals. In  other  parts  of  their  osseous  structure  they  are 
remarkable  for  possessing  a  sort  of  clavicle,  placed  more 
forward  than  the  ordinary  clavicle,  and  analogous  to 
the  08  furcatorius,  furciform  bone,  or  merry-thought  in 
birds :  the  coracoid  bone  also  reaches  the  sternum.  The 
eyes  are  very  small,  and  there  is  no  external  concha  to  the 
ear.  Two  genera  only  are  known.  Echidna  and  Ornitho- 
rhynchus,    [Echidna  ;  Ornithorhynchus.] 

MONOTKOPA'CEiB  are  a  small  natural  order  of  mono- 
petalous  exogenous  plants,  parasitical  upon  the  roots  of 
other  species,  and  covered  with  brown  scales  instead  of 
leaves.  They  resemble  Orobanchacese,  from  which  they 
differ  in  their  regular  flowers  and  multilocular  ovary.  In 
natural  classifications  they  are  usually  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ericaceae,  on  account  of  their  flowers  being 
monopetalous  with  hypogynous  stamens.  Monotropa  hypo- 
pithys,  found  in  fir  woods,  is  the  only  European  species. 

MONRO,  ALEXANDER,  M.D..was  born  in  1697.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Cheselden,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Paris, 
and  under  Boerhaave  at  Ley  den.  In  1718  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where  his  father  practised  as  a  surgeon,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  to 
the  Company  of  Surgeons.  He  soon  after,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Alston,  commenced  giving  public  lectures  on 
anatomy,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  or  a  school  of  modi- 
cine  in  Edinburgh,  which  was  soon  after  attached  to  the 
university.  It  was  also  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Monro  that  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edin- 
burgh was  established,  in  which  ho  delivered  clinical  lee- 
tures  on  surgery.  Dr.  Rutherford  at  the  same  time  lecturing 
on  medicine.  In  1 759  he  resigned  the  lectureship  on  anatomy 
to  his  son,  from  whom  it  has  since  descended  to  his  grand- 
son; but  he  retained  his  clinical  lectureship  till  within  a 
short  period  of  his  death  in  1767.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  bis  ta- 
lents as  a  lecturer  that  the  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh 
first  owed  the  celebrity  which  it  has  since  always  enjoyed. 

The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Monro's  writings  are  contained 
in  the  Transactions  of  different  scientific  societies,  especially 
in  those  published  by  a  Society  of  which  he  was  the  (bunder, 
under  xbm  titles  of  *  Medical  Essays  and  Observations,'  and 


Essays  Physical  and  Literary.'  TTie  work  Ty  irfrir*  W  k 
chiefly  known  is  his  *  Osleolojcy,'  which  was  flrtt  pvblaM 
in  1 726,  and  which  has  been  iincc  reprinted  in  a  grac  tv 
riety  of  forms,  and  with  various  additions,  both  m  xkm 
country  and  on  the  Continent  His  conipl«t«  work*  wwi 
published  by  bis  son,  in  one  volume  4to.,  in  I7*»t. 

MONROE,  JAMES,  was  bom  in  the  ooanty  cf  We<- 
moreland.  Virginia,  on  the  I6th  of  March,  1741,  of  «Sn.Cr^ 
family.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life ;  b«l  h*  wvm 
to  have  soon  shown  great  decision  of  character,  liaTiiif  •»- 
tered  the  army  as  a  volunteCT  at  the  age  of  sycl«n-  !■ 
1777,  in  the  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  b«  waa  i 
at  Trenton.  He  was  then  a  lieutenant,  and  oa  hu  i 
was  made  an  aid  to  Lord  Stirling  with  the  rank  o^  bb>c. 
Just  before  the  close  of  the  war,  be  was  appotnt«d  coUmti 
on  the  recommendation  of  General  Wasbingtoa.  He  tbra 
went  to  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  in  VirxaA. 
where  he  studied  law ;  and  soon  after  represented  his  na:i'# 
county  in  the  legislature ;  and  was  also  appointed  to  tW 
council  of  state.  In  1 788  he  was  a  mcmbo'  of  the  Viq;  i.a 
Convention,  and  was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  tW  <wm«>- 
tution.  After  it  came  into  operation,  he  became  a  cmoiljdate 
for  a  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives,  ui  oppawtiMi  to 
Mr.  Madison,  and  lost  his  election.  He  was  however  wmi 
after  chosen  a  senator  of  the  United  Sutet  by  the  stale  of 
Virginia,  and  after  continuing  in  that  body  abool  Ibtvr 
years,  he  was  appointed  by  General  Wasfaiagtofn  iBmi»irt> 
to  France  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Oouvemeur  Murns*  whi>  k*i 
become  unacceptable  to  the  ruling  party  in  th»t  eeuatrv. 
It  was  thought  that  a  well  known  member  of  the  peny 
friendly  to  tne  French  revolution  might  be  able  io  m:  re 
that  confidence  between  the  two  countries  whirh  w»  alrr».« 
diminished  by  the  supposed  leaning  of  Hamilton  and  k* 
party  towards  Great  Britain. 

He  accordingly  endeavoured  to  fulfil  thb  objert  of  V  • 
mission,  and,  as  some  thought,  at  too  great  wrnfioe  «f  :■*• 
rights  and  interests  of  his  own  country.  Such  wa*  w  • 
opinion  of  the  administration,  especially  after  ibe  »Tn««*l 
change  of  policy  by  France  in  conse(|uence  of  Mr  J*»'» 
treaty,  and  he  was  accordingly  recalled  m  Au^a*t,  1  Tvc  I: 
was  considered  by  the  Opposition,  Ftench,  or  Deifc*?!^** 
party,  for  it  was  called  by  all  these  names,  tlul  be  barf  bc*'i 
sacrificed  for  his  attachment  to  liberal  principle^  ai*d  »» 
the  majority  in  Virginia  belonged  to  thi«  party,  be  vi« 
appointed  governor  of  that  state  in  179&-9.  He'  be>J  U* 
ofllce  for  three  years.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  mm**t*T  t » 
France,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  R.  K.  Liniigtluo,  «Li# 
was  already  in  Pans  and  engaged  in  negutiating  the  »cr- 
chase  of  New  Orleans,  he  succeeded  in  efTertme  tiM  mzttIu^p 
of  Louisiana.  From  France  he  went  to  Speuv,  and  tbrikn- 
to  Great  Britain,  as  minister,  where,  with  his  adiunrt  Mr. 
Pinckney,  he  concluded  a  treaty  in  1807.  which  Hr.  J<#r^ 
son,  disapproving,  refused  to  lay  before  the  senate.  Mr 
Monroe  returned  home  in  1808,  much  dissatisfied  that  the 
treaty,  which  had  been  with  great  difficultv  effiKt«i,  k»l 
been  received  with  so  little  respect,  and  that  nis  return  kai 
been  delayed,  as  he  supposed,  for  the  purpose  iii  ] 
ing  his  competition  with  Mr.  Madison  for  the  yit 
He  was  accordingly  supported  by  the  opposition  tn  VtfpbJk 
and  great  efforts  were  made  to  enlist  tne  popoUr  s^mta- 
thies  in  his  favour;  but  all  these  elTorts  fkdeiL  an4  h« 
obtained  no  votes  in  his  own  state  or  elsewhem.  By  wieii 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  a  reconciliation  was  brought  abont,  a:  i 
Mr.  Monroe  was  then  made  secretary  of  sute,  in  vhrs 
office  he  continued  until  he  was  chosen  president,  m  If  U. 
by  12S  votes  against  34.  So  prudent  and  connliat^sy  bal 
been  his  conduct,  and  so  little  had  the  course  d  puV  t 
affairs  interfered  with  his  popularity,  that  he  wns  m*tt4 
unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  voIa.  AAer 
his  term  of  office  expired,  he  lived  a  short  tune  in  IamU^^ 
county,  in  Virginia,  where  he  accepted  the  office  uf  ju:>y 
of  the  peace.  He  was  also  a  visitor  of  the  uniwr«;tv  jf 
Virginia.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  be  rvmuved  tu  Nipw 
York,  where  he  died  on  the  4lh  of  July,  1931.  He  \tH  t»* 
daughters,;Mrs.  Hay  and  Mrs.  Gouvcrneur,  «ho  rr^^M  m 
New  Yorki  in  which  he  had  married  while  member  i>f  Ccc- 
gress  in  1790. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  not  endowed  nith  any  shining  quaL:'-% 
but  he  had  great  prudence,  united  to  grvat  flmin«m.s  gr-.i: 
regard  to  reputation,  sound  though  a4ow  jodjgmcn:,  %f^ 
unwearied  perseverance.  He  never  could  have  aitAi^j-l 
the  dignity  of  the  presidency  independent  of  his  inti^KArt 
and  poUtical  connection  with  Mr.  Joffenon;  but  a  ts  ^ 
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imall  praise  to  have  profited  as  he  did  by  these  &vourabIe 
circumstances,  and  there  has  seldom  been  so  striking  an 
example  of  what  steadiness  of  purpose  and  untiring  perse- 
verance can  accomplish.    His  manners  were  mild  and 
amiable,  but,  considering  the  society  he  had  always  kept, 
he  was  strangely  awkwanl  in  almost  all  that  he  said  and 
did :  he  used  odd  inappropriate  expressions,  and  often  said 
what  might  have  been  better  omittecL    But  all  this  was 
only  in  minor  matters;  he  generally  acted  wisely  and  saga- 
ciously.    He  bad  unusual  success  in  making  friends,  and 
though  his  kindness  and  courtesy  would  in  most  people 
have  appeared  insincere,  it  always  seemed  to  come  from 
the  heart  with  him,  and  without  doubt  he  really  possessed 
much  of  the  benevolence  which  he  appeared  to  feel.    He 
was  even  a  worse  manager  of  money  matters  than  Mr. 
Jefferson.    He  was  always  in  debt,  and  always  in  want  of 
money ;  but  b^  the  grants  which  he  obtained  from  Congress, 
and  an  inhentance  derived  from  an  uncle,  he  left  to  his 
daughters  a  competent  fortune.     {Communication  from 
rir^nia.) 
WONRO'VIA.    [Massurada,Cape.] 
MONS,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hainanlt,  is  situ- 
ated in   50**  27'  N.  lat  and  3°  59'  E.  long.,  on  the  river 
Trouillc,  by  which  the  city  is  divided  into  unequal  parts. 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortified  towns  in  Belgium,  the 
works  having  been  greatly  improved  since  1818:  its  form 
is  that  of  a  polygon  Hanked  with  fourteen  bastions.    It  is 
supposed  that  Mons  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  station 
which  was  so  bravely  defended  by  Quintus  Cicero,  brother 
of    the  orator,   against    the    attacks    of   the    Eburones, 
Nervii,  and  other  Gallic  tribes.    Having  fallen  to  niin, 
it  was  fortified  anew  about  the  year  456,  in  the  wars  of 
Meroveeus,   but  was   abandoned    in  473,  and,  with    the 
country  about  it,  was  uninhabited  for   nearly  two  cen- 
turies.   About    the    year  653  a  hermitage,   and  then   a 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  were  built  on  the  spot;  and 
some  time  after,  Alberic,  count  of  Hainault,  having  rebuilt 
one  of  the  towers,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  made  it 
his  place  of  residence,  a  circumstance  which  attracted  many 
ether  inhabitants.    The  town  from  this  time  went  on  in- 
creasing, and  in  804  Charlemagne  made  it  the  capital  of 
HainaulL    Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  Mons 
sustained  a  siege  against  Huf;h  Capet,  and  about  fifty  years 
later  was  again  invested  by  Baldwin  of  Flanders.    In  1093, 
and  again  in  1112,  great  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
fire;    and   towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  it 
•uffered  greatly  from  the  plague.     Count  Baldwin  IV., 
who  then  reigned,  did  much  to  repair  these  disasters,  and 
thus  gained  the  well-merited  title  of  the  Restorer.    Under 
hii  successor  Baldwin  V.,  the  citizens,  having  repulsed  the 
count  of  Brabant,  obtained  various  privileges,  among  which 
was   that   of  arming  and  organising  themselves  for  the 
defonce  of  the  city.    In  1290  the  city  was  enlarged,  and 
new  walls,  enclosing  a  greater  area,  were  built.    In  the 
war  which  JacqueUne  of  Bavaria,  countess  of  Hainault, 
sustained  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Mons,  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  fell  into  his  hands  in  1436.     From  that 
lime  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  history  of 
the  city  offers  little  worthy  of  remark,  except  the  appearance 
at  various  periods  of  the  plague,  which  committed  great 
ravages.     Under  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Mons  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  prosperity ;  and  such  was  the  extent 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  earned  on,  that  at  the  hour 
when  the  workmen  left  their  labour  the  streets  were  too 
Borrow    for    the    traffic,    and    the    passing  of   carriages 
through  them   was    forbidden.     Manufactures   of   hard- 
iirare  were  also  pursued,  and  there  were  several  streets 
wholly  inhabited  by  goldsmiths.    This  state  of  prosperity 
wms  cut  short  by  the  exactions  of  the  duke  of  Alva  in  1569, 
which  caused  the  inhabitants  to  revolt,  and  they  for  some 
time  maintained  themselves  under  Count  Lewis  of  Nassau ; 
but  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  having  been  treacherously 
given  up  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  count  capitulated,  against 
the  wish  of  the  people,  who  declared  their  readiness  to  fight 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  the  city 
rather  than  surrender.    According  to  the  terms  of  the  capi- 
tulation, the  garrison,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  desired 
iU  "Were  allowed  to  retire  from  the  city.    Of  those  who  re- 
mained a  great  part  were  executed  at  the  stake  or  on  the 
soaflold.   Mons  was  quiet  under  the  rule  of  the  archdukes  of 
Austria,  but  its  commerce  and  iU  splendor  passed  away  with 
the  manufiMJturfjr8,and  the  loss  of  iU  workmen  and  artists. 
In    1678  Moot  was  invested  by  the  French  under  mm:- 


shal  Luxemburg,  but  the  siege  was  raised  in  consequence 
of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  In  1691  the  city  was  again 
assailed  by  Lewis  XIV..  and  was  defended  with  the  greatest 
bmvery  until  the  walls  were  altogether  destroyed,  and 
nearly  all  the  houses  were  in  ruins.  In  this  memorable 
sieffe  there  were  discharged  a[;ainst  the  ramparts  67,673 
balls ;  6750  shells  were  thrown  mto  the  town ;  sometimes, 
in  a  single  night,  as  many  as  1 000  red-hot  shot  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  besiegers  expended  throughout  the  attack 
597,800  pounds  of  gunpowder.  Mons  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French  until  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  They 
occupied  it  again  in  1701,  and  were  besieged  in  1709  by 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  the 
town  capitulated  twenty-four  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
trenches.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Mons  was  restored  to 
Austria:  it  was  taken  again  by  the  French  in  1746,  and 
reverted  to  Austria  once  more  in  1 748.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  under  Dumourier  in  1792.  In  1794  it  was 
declared  part  of  France,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Jemappe  until  1814. 

Mons  is  entered  by  five  gates.  It  contains  76  streeU, 
besides  a  great  number  of  lanes.  The  former  are  for  the 
most  part  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved.  There  are  3684 
houses,  with  a  population  of  23,231. 

The  church  of  St  Wandru,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of 
the  hermitage  already  mentioned,  is  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  €rothio  architecture,  and  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of 
the  city.  The  present  building,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  in  1460,  was  preceded  by  several  which  were  succes- 
sively destroyed  by  fire.  The  church  as  it  now  stands  was 
built  by  degrees  and  at  long  intervals,  so  that  it  was  not 
finished  until  1589.  It  is  in  truth  still  incomplete;  the 
tower,  which,  according  to  the  plan,  should  have  surmounted 
the  portal,  has  not  been  erected  for  want  of  sufficient  fUnds. 
There  are  several  other  churches  in  Mons,  but  only  one — 
that  dedicated  to  St.  Elizabeth — which  is  at  all  remarkable : 
it  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  cupola.  The  other  buildings 
of  note  in  the  citv  are:— the  town-hall,  built  in  1440;  the 
tower  of  the  castle,  built  in  1662;  the  Palace  of  Justice; 
the  college ;  the  miUtary  hospital ;  the  arsenal ;  and  the 
theatre,  which  will  hold  a  thousand  persons. 

Among  the  manufactories  of  Mons  are  sugar  and  salt 
refineries,  soap  and  starch  works,  oil-crushing-mills,  saw- 
mills, and  flour-mills.  Woollen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
cutlery,  pins,  gloves,  and  various  minor  articles  are  also 
made  there.  It  is  the  residence  of  many  rich  proprietors, 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  very  active  trade  in  coals,  flax,  hemp* 
grain  of  various  kinds,  mill-stones,  horses,  and  cattle. 

Mons  contains  a  tribunal  of  premiere  instance,  and  of 
commerce,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince and  the  provincial  commandant. 

The  Mons  and  Cond6  canal,  which  connects  those  two 
places,  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  Haine,  which 
passes  close  by  the  town.  It  runs  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and  enters  France  in  the  arrondissement  of  Valenciennes,  in 
the  department  du  Nord.  It  has  seven  locks,  five  of  which  are 
in  Hainault  and  two  in  France.  Its  construction  was  begun 
by  the  French  in  1807,  and  finished  in  1814.  The  number 
of  boats  that  passed  through  this  canal  m  1816  was  3287; 
and  in  each  year  since  the  number  appears  to  have  gone  on 
increasing.  In  1828  there  were  6009  boats,  of  which  3603 
were  loaded  with  coal  for  consumption  in  France. 

(Dictionncure  Giographique  de  la  Province  de  Hainault, 
par  Dr.Meisser ;  Annuaire  de  V  Observatoire  de  Bruxelles.) 
MONSOON  (in  French  motisson),  is  a  term  applied  to 
the  periodical  winds  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and,  according  to 
Marsden,  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  mooeeem,  which,  both 
in  Arabic  and  Malay,  signifies  a  year.  These  winds  have 
from  the  earliest  times  attracted  the  attention  of  the  navi- 
gator, as,  by  taking  advantage  of  their  regular  blowing,  an 
easy  and  speedy  voyage  may  be  calculate  upon  with  cer- 
tainty ;  whilst,  by  opposing  their  force,  the  voyage  is  ren- 
dered laborious,  slow,  and  uncertain. 

The  Indian  Ocean  is  open  towards  the  south,  and  no 
considerable  island  occurs  between  the  meridian  of  Mada- 
gascar and  that  of  the  western  shores  of  Australia,  as  far 
south  as  the  sea  has  been  navigated  (70^  S.);  on  the 
west  is  Africa,  on  the  north  Arabia,  Beloochistan,  and  Hin- 
dustan, and  on  the  east  India  without  the  Ganges,  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  Australia.  The  monsoons  how- 
ever prevail  also  in  the  seas  between  Aiistralia  and  China; 
and  these  seas  are  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  Indiau 
Ocean, 
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The  southern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  that  which 
lies  between  the  western  coast  of  Australia  and  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  has  the  regular  south-east  trade- wind,  which 
extends  southward  to  between  28''  and  30"*  S.  lat^  but  its 
northern  border  varies  between  12*'  and  3^  S.  lat.,  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  equator  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Cook  found  it,  in  February,  between  10"  and 
12°;  Basil  Hall,  in  June,  near  7";  Nicholson,  in  August, 
at  3^'' ;  and  Carteret,  in  October,  at  some  distance  souUi  of 
Java. 

The  monsoons  do  not  begin  immediately  north  of  the 
northern  border  of  the  trade-wind,  but  are  separated  from 
it  by  a  region  which  corresponds  with  the  rc^on  of  calnu 
in  the  Atlantic  [Atlantic  Ocean,  vol.  iii.,  p.  26.] 
Though  calms  occur  in  this  region  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
also,  they  are  not  regular,  and  are  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  winds,  which,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  generally  blow  between  south-west  and 
north-west,  and,  in  the  other  six  months,  between  south- 
east and  north-east.  They  are  usually  called  the  north- 
west and  north-east  monsoons,  but  not  with  propriety, 
as  they  do  not  coincide  with  the  proper  monsoons  in  time, 
nor  do  they  seem  to  be  connected  with  them  in  any  way. 

The  region  of  the  proper  monsoons  lies  to  the  north  of 
this  region,  and  they  blow  with  the  greatest  force  and  with 
roost  regularity  between  t\ie  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and 
Hindustan.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere  a 
north-east  wind,  and  when  it  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
a  south-west  wind  blows  over  this  sea.  When  the  sun  passes 
the  equator  the  winds  are  variable,  and  accompaniea  with 
gales,  hurricanes,  thunder-storms,  and  calms;  but  it  is 
observed,  that  as  soon  as  one  of  the  monsoons  ceases,  the 
clouds  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  take  the 
direction  of  the  opposite  monsoon,  though  it  is  not  till  three 
or  four  weeks  a^erwards  that  this  monsoon  becomes  preva- 
lent on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  north-east  monsoon  blows  from  November  toMareh. 
It  extends  one  or  two  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  It 
becomes  regular  near  the  coasts  of  Africa  sooner  than 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  near  the  equator  sooner  tlian 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia.  It  blows  with 
most  regularity  and  force  in  the  month  of  January,  and 
especially  in  the  most  northern  angle  of  the  sea,  between 
the  island  of  Socotra  and  Bombay.  This  monsoon  is  not 
accompanied  with  rain  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  sea,  but 
it  brings  rain  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  rainy 
season  falls  between  the  beginning  of  November  and  the 
end  of  March.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  fact  that 
neither  of  the  monsoons  brings  rain  by  itself,  but  only  when 
it  reaches  a  coast  after  having  passed  over  a  wide  extent  of 
sea. 

The  south-west  monsoon  does  not  extend  south  of  the 
equator,  but  usually  begins  a  short  distance  north  of  it  It 
blows  from  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  October. 
Along  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  it  rather  proceeds  from 
tlie  south,  it  appears  at  the  end  of  March ;  but  along  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  not  before  the  middle  of  April :  it  ceases 
however  sooner  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  region.  It 
is  also  observed  that  the  south-west  monsoon  sets  in  sooner 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  than  on  that  of  Canaraand  Concan. 
At  Anjengo  (in  8°  30'  N.  lat.)  it  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  12th  of  April,  and  at  Bombay  on  the  15th  of  April,  to 
that  it  proceeds  a  degree  farther  northward  in  the  course  of 
three  days.  It  reaches  the  coast  of  Arabia  still  later.  On 
the  sea  it  is  a  serene  wind  of  moderate  force ;  but  when  it 
approaches  the  coast  of  Hindustan,  the  atmosphere  becomes 
overcharged  with  moisture,  and  the  rain  descends  in  torrents, 
but  more  abundantly  on  the  southern  than  on  the  northern 
coast.  Near  Tellicberry  the  annual  quantity  of  rain 
amounts  to  116  inches,  but  at  Bombay  it  does  not  exceed 
63  inches.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  south-west 
monsoon  was  arrested  by  the  Western  Ghauts,  but  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  table-land  of  Deccan  has  shown  that 
the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  deseends  on  it  during  the 
south-west  monsoon,  and  with  a  wind  blowing  from  south- 
west. It  has  latterly  been  observed  that  its  effects  extend 
to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  where,  during  its  prevalence,  a 
few  showers  fall.  But  the  farther  this  monsoon  advances 
into  the  continent,  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
it  causes.  Northward  iu  effecU  extend  over  the  table- 
land of  Malwa,  the  low  country  along  the  course  of  the 
Indus,  and  even  to  the  coast  of  Beloochistan,  as  far  as  the 
Btcmitsof  Ormui, 


Both  monsoons  occur  in  the  Bay  of  Bsngal,  but  i 
are  somewhat  modified  and  less  regular.    Thm 
monsoon  does  not  set  in  regularly  before  thm 
December,  when  it  blows  from  nortb-north-tfaat 
north-east.    In  January  and  February  it  is  trrvcnlBr,  aat 
fre<}uently  turns  to  the  south-east ;  and  in  Mucb  is  ai»p% 
entirely  iu  the  centre  of  the  sea,  and  blows  fkimJy^  t^^ 
north-eastern  parts,  with  long  internals  of  a  ' 
the  north-east  monsoon  only  beeomes  refroUr  m  1 
it  is  preceded  by  heavy  squalls  and  winds  lo  lb*  asvii 

Sarts,  especially  along  the  coast  of  GoromaoU ;  aa4  u  > 
uring  these  squalls  that  this  part  of  Hindttstan  i»  l<rtu*«-« 
by  abundant  rains,  which  however  are  lets  pfeatdbl  ikmt 
those  brought  to  the  coast  of  Malabar  by  tb»  mmik  Piit 
monsoon.  The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  as  Ma^m 
does  not  exceed  46  inches.  The  south-west  miwwMi  .* 
more  regular  in  its  strength,  but  not  in  its  directiun,  as  t 
blows  frequently  Arom  the  south,  and  even  frooi  aeivtlKm*:, 
especially  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Little  nm  fs..* 
during  this  wind  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  BtcfaJ .  Let 
rain  is  abundant  in  the  countries  which  endos*  a  oq  ti< 
north,  in  which  direction  it  extends  to  the  fool  uad  d«<rlivit«^ 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  as  far  as  the  plaoa  wfaart  tb» 
Ganges  issues  from  the  range;  but  hero  too  the  qvaatitv 
decreases  as  it  advances  inland.  The  mean  aimval  i^tiaat*tv 
of  rain  at  Calcutta  is  nearly  72  inches,  and  at  B«ttuv%  ««-i 
inches.  The  quantity  of  rain  which,  during  this  mammgrn, 
descends  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  bay,  ts  stUI  harycr, 
especially  towards  its  northern  recess,  in'  Cbitta^o«r  avi 
Aracan,  where,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  fomtdtd  en 
partial  observations,  it  amounts  annually  to  290  mthf. 

The  monsoons  are  subject  to  much  grcsuer  rmttmm  * 
the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengnl.  In  the  Chinese  Sea  aad  t^ 
Sooloo  Sea  the  wind  is  south-south-east  when  the  saa  m  a 
the  northern  hemisphere,  but  it  does  not  blow  with  rvgnlv 
force,  being  sometimes  interrupted  by  hu^  win^a.  I: 
brings  rain  to  all  the  countries  which  surround  tbe  «cs  %m 
the  north  and  east.  In  the  southern  provinces  of  Cb.aa«  a 
tbe  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  the  Sooloo  Isianda.  the  laa^ 
season  commences  in  the  beginnioi;  of  May.aod  Icnaauta 
in  September  and  October.  The  rains,  thooch  rvcVr 
abundant,  when  compared  with  those  whirh  foil  ta  tbt 
countries  without  the  tropics,  are  much  iufenor  in  qvaatitt 
to  the  rains  in  Bengal  and  Chittagong.  It  is  rroMriaW* 
that  these  rains  extend  to  the  oountties  sornMosdiog  thr 
Gulf  of  Tonkin.  The  monsoon  blows  in  these  sves  Ar^fs 
north-north-west  when  the  sun  is  in  the  umihmn  bct&«> 
sphere ;  but  it  is  still  less  regular  in  iu  fome,  th^e^h  aert 
so  than  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  brtnies  rain  to  the  eovtt- 
tries  on  tbe  west  and  south  of  the  sea,  and  especaally  to  ik* 
coast  of  Cochin  China  Proper  and  the  nortbera  sham  <f 
Borneo,  where  the  rains  commence  at  tbe  end  of  OriuAr* 
and  continue  until  March.  They  ore  more  aboodaat  tfcn 
those  which  fall  during  the  opposite  mooaooo  oa  ibt 
northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Chinese  Sem. 

Along  the  equator,  and  about  one  or  two  degrees  i 
it  appears  that  the  winds  are  subject  to  frequvnt  < 
and  It  is  also  observed  that  tbe  islands  situated  witha  1 
limits  have  frequent  showers  nearly  ever>*  day  ta  the  ] 
In  the  Java  Sea  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  it 
which  lead  from  that  sea  to  the  Chinese  Sea.  tbe  wtc4 
generally  blows  from  tbe  west  when  the  sun  is  m  tfct 
southern  hemisphere,  and  from  the  east  when  it  ts  a  iW 
northern  hemisphere ;  but  it  turns  frequently  to  the  b«*>- 
west  and  south-east,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  w.«b 
in  the  sea  south  of  Java,  and  between  tbe  Lesser  S«e:a 
Islands  and  Australia.  The  westerly  winds  bmif  taa  u 
these  islands,  but  not  in  such  abundance,  as  the  siHith-«if«f 
monsoon  carries  them  to  Malabar.  During  the  eessar  r 
winds  the  air  is  generally  dry,  but  sometime*  thasc  ar? 
beavv  showers.  In  these  islands  neither  reaaoo  hm  tta: 
decided  permanent  character  which  distingnuiiea  it  ••« 
the  continent  of  India,  and  the  rains  are  far  froca  hrac 
so  violent  But  the  northern  coast  of  Australia  perieLM 
moreof  the  character  of  the  season  of  theoontioetil  «f  IaIa 
The  rains  indee.d  do  not  seem  to  come  down  with  warx 
violence;  not  a  drop  foils  during  June,  July,  Ai^-^o, 
and  September,  which  is  also  sometimes  the  case  nJ&n 
and  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands. 

The  direction  of  the  monsooiu  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  ls4 
is  frequently  changed  by  the  direction  of  the  roast,  ciyn,  i 
when  a  mountain-range  extends  along  the  shorea.  Tj 
most  remarkable  instaaoe  of  this  nheoooMooci  «  oUenetf 
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on  the  louth-western  coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra.  The 
louth-west  monsoon  is  felt  at  Atcheen  Head,  its  roost 
northern  point ;  hut,  being  opposed  by  the  range  of  high 
mountains  running  along  the  south-western  coast,  it  is 
changed  into  a  north-west  wind,  which  blows  as  far  south 
as  1^  N.  lat  South  of  the  equator  the  wind  is  not  south- 
west, but  south-east,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  trade- 
wind,  which,  as  already  observed,  extends  as  far  north  as 
3^  S.  lat  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
During  this  period  that  part  of  the  island  which  lies  north 
of  the  equator  has  its  rainy  season,  whilst  the  southern 
districts  have  dry  weather.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  southern  portion  has  abundant  rains,  with 
frequent  thunder-storms ;  and  the  northern  enjoys  a  serene 
sky.  In  that  season  of  the  year  the  wind  blows  in  the 
southern  part  from  north-west,  and  is  that  wind  which  is 
generally  called  the  north-west  monsoon ;  but  the  northern 
districts  are  under  the  influence  of  the  north-east  monsoon. 
[Sumatra.] 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  periodical 
winds.    It  Is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  thev  are  only  a 
modification  of  the  trade-winds,  produced  by  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  countries  lying  within  and  around  the  Indian 
Ocean.    This  modification,  it  is  said,  is  produoed  by  the 
difierenoe  of  temperature  to  which  the  high  table-lands  of 
Asia  and  Africa  are  subject  during  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  year.    When  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
tho  heat  causes  such  a  rarefiictiou  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
table-land  of  Asia  as  to  make  the  air  flow  rapidly  from  the 
colder  region  near  the  equator  to  that  quarter ;  and  this  is 
the  south-west  monsoon.    When,  on  the  contrary,  the  sun, 
during  its  stay  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  heats  the  air  on 
the  table-land  of  southern  Africa,  the  contrary  effect  takes 
place,  and  that  is  the  north-east  monsoon.    This  explana- 
tion however  is  hardly  satisfactory.    It  is  a  foot  that  on  the 
high  table-lands  the  air  is  always  in  a  state  of  rarefaction, 
compared  with  that  of  low  countries,  and  that  the  summei^ 
beat  is  never  such  as  to  cause  a  degree  of  rarefaction  suf- 
ficient to  produce  a  motion  in  the  air  fh)m  the  lower  coun- 
tries towards  the  table-lands.  Besides  this,  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  with  their  immensely  high  masses,  lie  in  the  line 
in  which  the  south-west  monsoon  blows,  and  its  efiects  are 
not  observed  to  be  gensible  in  the  higher  port  of  that  range. 
The  table-lands  of  Beloochistan  and  Arabia  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  affecting  the  direction  of  the  wind,  for  in  that 
case  the  wind  would  rather  blow  from  the  south-east  than 
firom  the  south-west    We  think  therefore  that  the  cause  of 
this  modification  of  the  trade-wind  must  be  sought  for  in 
less  remote  localities.     As  fbr  the  north-east  monsoon,  we 
are  inclined  to  consider  it  entirely  as  a  continuation  of  the 
north-east  trade-wind,  which  is  only  interrupted  by  the  two 
peninsulas  stretching  southward  into  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and 
this  interruption  is  the  cause  why  it  is  commonly  less  con- 
stant and  regular  than  the  trade-wind  itself.    The  question 
therefore  is  only  why  this  trade-wind  is  interrupted  by  a 
wind  blowing  in  an  opposite  direction  when  the  sun  is  in 
the   northern  hemisphere.    In  this  part  of  the  year  the 
tnde-wind  in  the  northivn    hemisphere  retires  thirteen 
degrees  from  the  equator.    [Atlantic  Ocean,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
27?\    If  this  fact  is  applied  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  only  the 
most  northern  recesses  of  the  three  gulfs,  the  Arabian  Sea, 
the  Bay  of  Beneal,  and  the  Chinese  Sea,  would  fall  within 
its  limits,  and  the  remainder  would  be  within  the  region  of 
calms.  In  such  a  state  of  indifference  a  less  powerful  agency 
ma^  produce  a  great  effect    The  south-east  trade- wind, 
which,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  north  of  the  equator,  extends 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  ks  prevented  by  the  elevated 
table-land  of  Africa  from  proceeaing  in  its  direction,  and  is 
therefore  diverted  from  its  course.    It  follows  the  winding 
of  the  coast  to  the  north-east ;  but  as  the  coast  of  Africa, 
as  well  as  that  of  Arabia,  is  skirted  by  very  high  moun- 
tains, it  finds  no  wav  to  escape  in  a  western  direction.    It 
would  however  probably  not  acquire  that  decree  of  con- 
stancy and  force  by  which  it  is  characterised,  if  it  did  not 
blow  towards  a  country  in  which  a  considerable  rarefaction 
of  the  air  is  produced  by  the  sun*s  approaching  to  the 
northern  tropic.    This  is  the  Indian  Desert,  called  Thurr, 
in  which  the  heat  in  summer  rises  to  an  excessive  degree, 
CD   account  of  its  small  elevation  above  the  sea,  its  sandy 
soiU   and  the  almost  complete  want  of  vegetation.    The 
vacuum  produced  by  this  heat  gives  strength  and  constancy 
to  the  souUi-west  monsoon,  and  carries  it  to  the  very  base 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  though  the  desert  itself  does 
P.  C  No.  955. 


not  partake  of  the  fertilising  rains  which  this  monsoon 
brings  to  all  the  coasts  whose  mountains  oppose  its  pro- 
gress. This,  we  think,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  south- 
west monsoon  in  the  Araban  Sea,  where  it  is  roost  constant 
and  regular. 

The  south-east  trade-wind,  not  extending  to  the  north  of 
the  equator,  cannot  be  considered  as  contributing  to  pro- 
duce the  south-west  monsoon  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and 
this  wind  therefore  seems  to  owe  its  existence  merely  to 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  produced  by  the  summer-heat  in 
the  wide  plain  of  the  Ganges;  but  as  this  plain  is  partly 
covered  with  trees  (Sunderbund  and  Tarai)  and  nearly 
everywhere  with  vegetation,  the  effect  of  the  heat  on  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  less  regular;  and  thus  it  may  be 
explained  that  the  south-wost  monsoon  in  this  sea  is  less 
regular  and  constant  The  vegetation  which  covers  the 
Gangetic  Plain  is  probably  also  the  reason  why  the  rains 
brought  by  the  monsoon  are  distributed  over  its  whole 
extent,  whilst  it  passes  over  the  dry  sands  of  the  Thurr 
almost  without  letting  a  single  shower  fall. 

The  origin  of  the  south  monsoon  in  the  Chinese  Sea  is 
more  difficult  to  explain.  The  great  plains  of  Siam  and 
Camboja,  the  mountain-range  of  Cochm  China,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  shores  of  the  sea  from  south  to  north,  and 
the  plains  of  Tonquin,  probably  contribute  largely  to  it ;  but 
we  are  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  extent  and 
nature  of  these  plains  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
on  this  point  That  this  south  monsoon  extends  to  the 
island  of  Formosa  can  hardly  be  adduced  as  an  objection 
to  this  explanation,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  north- 
east trade-wind  retires  to  the  most  northern  corner  of  the 
Chinese  Sea,  and  is  there  very  feeble  and  irregular. 

As  for  the  monsoons  of  the  Java  Sea  and  of  the  seas 
between  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands  and  Australia,  they  seem 
to  owe  their  origin  principally  to  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture which  occur  in  the  countries  lying  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Australia,  of  which  we  have  no  information  at  all. 

(Forrest  on  'Monsoons,*  in  Journey  to  the Mergui  Archi" 
p«l(igo  ;  and  Capper  on  Winds  and  Mofisoons.) 

MONSTER,  an  individual  in  whom  one  or  more  of  the 
organs  or  parts  of  the  body  present  some  congenital  mal- 
formation, in  consequence  of  which  the  affected  being  differs 
more  or  less  in  appearance  and  internal  structure  from  other 
animals  of  the  same  species  or  sex. 

The  term  monstrosity  is  often  applied  to  those  anomalies 
only  which  are  apparent  externally,  and  which  produce 
paore  or  less  deformity ;  but,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it 
includes  every  variation,  either  external  or  mtemal,  in  any 
organ,  from  its  most  general  or  natural  conformation ;  and 
it  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  we  shall  here  treat  of  it. 

Monsters  were  formerly  regarded  as  sports  or  prodigies 
of  nature,  and  these  ignorant  notions,  with  respect  to  their 
true  character,  continued  prevalent  among  all  classes  of 
people  until  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  and  are 
even  now  held  by  the  uninformed.  By  the  physiologist 
however  the  study  of  the  various  anomalies  of  organization 
in  man  and  animals  is  now  viewed  as  a  branch  of  natural 
science.  Accurate  anatomical  examination  of  numerous 
monsters,  and  a  minute  acquaintance  with  embryology  and 
comparative  anatomy,  have  shown,  that  the  formation  of 
these  different  imperfect  beings  is  governed  by  the  same 
laws  which  preside  over  the  formation  of  perfect  individuals ; 
the  only  difference  being,  that  the  process  of  development 
in  the  former  cases  has  been  perverted  or  arrested  in  its 
course  during  the  growth  of  the  embryo. 

1.  ClMsiJkation  qf  Monsters, — ^In  consequence  of  the 
immense  number  and  variety  of  formsof  monstrosit)*  (there 
being  scarcely  any  part  in  any  species  of  animal  which  has 
not  been  observed  to  depart  from  its  usual  form  and  struc- 
ture),  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  arrange  them  ac- 
cording to  some  system.  Though  the  necessity  of  a  classi- 
fication is  generally  admitted,  authors  greatly  differ  in  the 
methods  which  they  have  adopted ;  some  basing  their  ar- 
rangements upon  the  forms  or  peculiarities  of  the  monsters 
themselves,  and  others  upon  tne  theoretical  ideas  which 
they  may  hold  concerning  the  causes  which  produce  them. 
The  system  most  generally  followed  is  that  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Buffbn,  and  which  has  been  adopted  with  some 
modifications  hy  Blumenbach  and  Meckel.  BufiTon  formed 
three  classes:  m  the  first  he  included  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  parts  of  the  body  are  increased  in  number,  con- 
stituting monsters  by  excess ;  the  second  contained  those 
beings  in  whom  fSower  than  the  usual  number  of  curgans  ait 
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met  with,  or  monsters  by  default;  and  in  the  third  he 
placed  the  various  irregularities  in  size,  relative  situation, 
and  structure  of  parts,  which  so  often  occur.  The  classifi- 
cation proposed  bv  Meckel  (Z>tf  Duplic,  Monst.  Comment,  p. 
2),  differs  from  that  of  Buffon  in  the  addition  of  a  fourth 
class,  including  the  different  forms  of  hermaphrodism 
only.  The  simplest  classification  of  monsters,  being  that 
"which  excludes  all  theory  as  to  their  causes,  is  to  distribute 
them  according  to  some  simple  and  obvious  characters,  either 
depending  on  the  degree  of  unnatural  change,  or  the  region 
or  system  of  organs  affected ;  and  such  is  the  kind  of  classi- 
ilcation  which  we  shall  adopt  in  the  present  article. 

Monsters  may  be  first  divided  into  simple  and  compound, 
the  first  of  which  only  contain  the  elements  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, while  in  compound  monsters  the  constituent  parts 
of  two  or  more  beings  are  united.  Simple  monsters  may 
be  again  distributed  into  three  classes,  which,  though  not 
all  distinguished  from  each  other  by  any  precise  characters, 
are  yet  sufficiently  distinct  for  purposes  of  arrangement. 

In  the  first  of  these  classes  may  be  included  those  conge- 
nital varieties  of  conformation  which  are  simple  and  un- 
complicated, only  affecting  one  organ  or  system  of  organs, 
and  m  most  cases  not  interfering  greatly  with  the  permrm- 
ance  of  any  vital  function. 

The  second  class,  on  the  contrary,  contains  all  those  cases 
in  which  the  degree  of  malformation  is  so  extensive  as  to 
produce  great  alteration  in  the  anatomical  and  physiologi- 
cal relations  of  organs,  as  well  as,  in  most  cases,  serious  ex- 
ternal deformity  and  disturbance  of  the  vital  processes.  M. 
Isidore  Greoffroy  St  Hilaire  (Hist,  des  Anomalies,  tom.  1, 
p.  79)  is  of  opinion  that  the  term  monster  should  be  con- 
fined to  these  more  complex  cases,  and  thinks  that  all  the 
other  kinds  of  malformation,  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
pound monsters,  should  be  simply  denominated  anomalies, 
but  this  distinction  is  arbitrary  and  inconvenient ;  indeed, 
in  dividing  this  class  from  the  previous  one,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  say  where  one  begins  and  the  other  leaves 
off;  and,  consequently,  to  know  in  which  of  them  to  arrange 
many  cases. 

The  third  class  may  bo  very  clearly  defined,  for  all  the 
malformations  which  it  includes  affect  one  system  of  organs, 
namely,  those  of  generation.  The  monsters  in  this  group 
are  denominated  hermaphrodites,  the  sex  being  imper- 
fectly developed,  and  both  sexes,  or  some  of  their  characters, 
being  present  in  one  individual. 

An  immense  number  and  variety  of  anomahes  are  in- 
cluded in  the  first  class,  which  may  be  again  subdivided 
into  orders,  according  to  whether  the  malformation  af- 
fects the  size,  form,  or  structure  of  organs,  or  produces  an 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  and  connection,  or 
even  in  the  number  of  parts.  It  is  often  found  however, 
that  two  or  more  of  these  varieties  of  malformation  exist 
together  in  the  same  monster ;  thus  in  Cretins  and  idiots, 
both  the  size  and  form  of  the  skull  and  brain  are  frequently 
altered ;  and  in  dub-foot  we  find  a  great  change  both  in  the 
form,  structure,  and  position  (or  arrangement)  of  the  affected 
limb.  Simple  alterations  in  the  size  or  form  of  parts  are  so 
common,  that  no  other  examples  of  them  need  be  adduced, 
but  some  very  interesting  changes  in  the  intimate  structure 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body  have  been  met  mih ;  and  parti- 
cularly that  peculiar  absenoe  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
skin  which  characterises  the  state  called  albinism.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  curious  anomaly  has  been  given  in  the  article 
Albino,  and  we  shall  only  here  state  that  its  origin  must  be 
accounted  for  by  simple  arrest  of  the  process  of  development. 
M.  I.  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire  says  (Hist,  dei  Anom,,  tom.  i.,  p. 
319),'  The  pigment,*  or  colouring  matter  of  the  ski  n, '  is  want- 
ing in  the  fodtus  up  to  a  verv  advanced  period  of  intra- uterine 
life,  and  even  in  black  or  dark  people  the  integument  re- 
mains, for  some  time  after  birth,  of  the  same  colour  as  in 
the  children  of  fair  men.  We  can  easily  conceive  therefore 
that  the  skin  may  stop  in  the  series  of  its  stages  of  develop- 
ment, before  the  period  when,  in  the  natural  order  of  forma- 
tion, the  pigment  is  deposited  in  the  mucous  layer,  and 
consequently  it  will  remain  unooloured.  The  colouring 
matter  of  the  skin  and  hairs,  the  iris  and  the  choroid,  may 
thus  be  deficient  in  an  individual  (independently  of  any  pa- 
thological alteration),  in  the  same  manner  as  any  organ  or 
part  of  an  organ  may  be  wanting  from  arrest  of  develop- 
ment' •  If  any  doubu  remain  regarding  this  explanation, 
they  are  removed  by  the  circumstance  that  the  absence  of 
pigment  U  not  the  only  condition  of  foeUl  life  which  is  pre- 
aorved  m  albinism.    We  know  that  the  fostus,  during  the 


latter  part  of  pregnancy,  has  the  skin  eov0f«4  wiih  i 
and  this  down  is  frequently  preserved  in  alhtiWt  ~ 
larly  in  those  which  are  met  with  on  the  isthmas  of  I 
LAstly,  the  pereistenoe  of  the  membrana  pujitllans  m  Mas 

of  these  cases  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  Us * 

another  equally  evident  proof  of  arrest  of  deveA 

Many  curious  anonulies  in  the  posttioa  and  cwBrtia  «f 
parts  have  been  met  with,  and  it  has  been  c 
organs  are  subject  to  changes  of  position  m  i 
thev  are  loosely  connected  with  the  syrroondtng  [ 
early  period  of  development  The  walls  of  thm 
and  thoracic  cavities  are  thus  much  less  s«fa|ect  Ss  ahws- 
tions  in  the  position  of  their  component  parts  tkv  ikt 
organs  which  are  loosely  contained  within  thtaa.  IW 
viscera  have  been  found  removed  from  one  pan  «f  iWr 
natural  cavity  to  another,  or  tianspofted  into  a  iiaagkkaanag 
cavity,  as  firom  the  abdomen  to  the  chest ;  and  wmmm  ef  ih* 
organs  may  protrude  externally,  when  the  tamHtoKmitmn 
receives  the  name  of  a  congenital  hernia.  Bnt  of  aU  tham 
anomahes  the  most  curious  is  that  in  whith  tbe  ^ 
generally  inverted,  all  the  thoraoie  and 
presenting  exactly  an  opposite  arrangement  to  I 
constitutes  their  natural  state;  the  liver,  etmea 
lobed  lung,  and  all  those  parts  usually  fbind  on  ifaa  r^tU 
side,  being  transposed  to  the  left;  while  the  bent,  iffaea, 
sigmoid  &xure  of  the  colon,  &c.,  are  fimnd  on  tl«  nfkL 
It  is  the  peculiar  ohanctertstic  of  this  munsliusiy.  tket 
though  the  actual  situation  of  the  viscera  is  dianfs^  iknr 
relative  situation  and  connections  are  pifervad'as  iai^ 
natural  state ;  and  oonseouently  their  diifetnot  ftmitJMi  an 
not  in  any  way  disturbea.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  m- 
dividuals  in  whom  this  transposition  of  organs  faaa  baan 
observed,  the  existence  of  the  anomaly  has  not  tffwm  Wta 
suspected  during  life,  which,  as  in  the  celebrated  eaas  •am- 
municated  by  M^ry  to  the  Aoademv  of  Si'iew.»s  Cof  m 
invalid  soldier,  aged  72),  may  be  prolonged  to  itoorinvr 
term.  The  causes  of  this  malfbrmation  are  sirasirngty 
obscure,  but  it  seems  probable  that  general  change  ef  ftm- 
tion  of  all  the  viscera  depends  on  some  original  aHantm 
in  the  situation  of  one  important  organ«  as  thm  ksarl  «r 
liver ;  for  we  know  that  many  organs  are  connected  If  ihrv 
functions,  or  by  the  medium  of  large  blood-Tsiwls»  m  mA 
a  manner  as  to  acquire  a  certain  relative  sitoation  to  mtk 
other,  which  also  becomes  necessary  to  pisatiiio  iIm  gensnl 
shape  of  the  animal.  Accordingly  we  tnd  that  wIm  oiy 
important  viscus  is  changed  in  its  situatioB,  uJker  mnx^ 
are  affected  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  eariier  pumA  ^^ 
the  evolution  of  the  foBtus,  several  of  tboos  ctpriM  wktdl 
afterwards  incline  to  one  side  ate  naturally  fhesd  in  eke 
centre  of  the  body,  or  in  the  median  line;  tm  » tfae  cmv 
with  both  the  heart  and  liver.  The  knowledge  of  tkis  Itet 
enables  us  to  understand  more  readily  how  tteae  V>>^  ■■? 
at  a  subsequent  period  incline  to  the  opposite  side  to  Aai 
on  which  iney  are  usually  found ;  though  we  are  naalii  «• 
explain  the  mode  in  which  they  change  ths  difoetfan  of  all 
the  other  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera. 

Together  with  the  alterations  of  connection,  we  mm* 
place  those  cases  in  which,  fkom  arrest  of  devdo^tncst  de- 
ferent organs,  naturally  entire,  are  apparently  diiided  r.*.> 
two  or  more  portions,  as  in  Hakx-lip  and  Spina  Wfia. 
The  latter  of  these  malfbrmations  consists  in  a  divnan  't 
fissure  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  rings  of  the  %m  iH**> 
either  in  one  region  of  the  back  (as  is  most  copntecK  «t 
throughout  the  whole  spine.  The  mode  in  which  tkm  fr^ 
duction  of  these  and  many  other  anomalies  of  tbe  sbb* 
nature  can  be  explained  by  arrest  of  development  «  Vw  a 
knowledge  of  the  method  by  which  parts  are  fcnnc«t  '  1* 
has  been  observed  in  some  organs  (and  the  same  tluo^  - 
supposed  by  analogy  to  take  place  in  almost  all),  thai  i.  - 
growth  goes  on  from  the  circumference  towards  the  rest  .. 
and  that  the  lateral  parts  of  any  single  organ  are  de^l^vi 
before  the  central  parts,  and  thus,  at  an  early  stage  of  fa-  a* 
life,  hare-lip  and  spinal  fissure  are  natural  condttuos  of  t^t 
embryo.  If  the  process  of  development  becomes  arrwtr! 
by  anv  accidental  cause,  these  states  will  become  peraanccv 
and  the  child  will  be  malformed. 

We  have  shown  that  arrest  of  development  may  pnalsre 
unnatural  separation  of  parts,  and  it  may  also  ocrasacp*)  t:  • 
closure  or  connection  of  parts  naturally  open  or  sfpatsT 
Thus  we  fluently  meet  with  dcficicncv  of  one  or  morr  •/ 
the  orifices  which  open  on  the  surfhce  of  the  body,  and  {ar- 
ticolarly  of  the  anus.  In  this  case  the  intestinal'caoal  vav 
be  perfect,  and  its  orifice  only  closed  by  a  i 
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or  it  may  be  very  incomplete,  and  terminate  in  a  cul-de-sac 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  situation  of  its  natural 
outlet.  This  anomaly  is  easily  explained  by  tbe  mode  of 
formation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  originally  a  pro- 
longation of  the  intestinal  vesicle,  v?hich  gives  rise  in  one 
direction  to  the  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  digestive 
tube,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  inferior  or  de- 
scending part  of  the  intestines.  The  formation  of  either  of 
these  portions  may  be  arrested  in  any  part  of  its  course  (the 
canal  terminating  in  a  blind  extremity),  though  the  large 
intestines,  as  the  colon  or  rectum,  are  most  commonly  the 
seat  of  this  anomaly,  which,  on  account  of  the  serious  in- 
terference which  it  occasions  in  the  functions  of  nutrition, 
speedily  destroys  the  life  of  the  child,  unless  it  can  be  re- 
moved by  surgical  art. 

Monsters  sometimes  present  irregularities  in  the  num- 
ber of  parts  which  they  possess,  being  either  furnished 
with  supernumerary  organs  or  exhibiting  some  deficiency. 
An  order  of  monsters  thus  composed  of  deviations  from  the 
natural  number  of  parts  seems  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  all  others ;  but  if  we  carefully  examine  the  different 
cases  which  it  comprises,  we  shall  find  that  a  great  many  of 
them  may  be  arranged  together  with  cases  belonging  to  other 
orders  of  monstrosity,  being  in  fact  referrible  to  some  alter- 
ations of  volume  or  change  of  connection  in  the  affected 
parts.  Thus  when  an  organ  is  apparently  deficient,  it  is 
often  possible  to  detect  the  rudiments  of  it  by  a  careful  dis- 
section, and  therefore,  though  much  diminished  in  size,  it 
still  exists.  In  the  same  manner  when  supernumerary 
pai;ts  are  added  to  any  organ,  anatomical  examination  will 
sometimes  show  that  there  is  no  real  formation  of  new  parts, 
but  only  an  increased  development  of  those  structures 
which  commonly  remain  in  a  rudimentary  state.  In  many 
cases  also  the  deficiency  or  addition  of  organs,  as  supernu- 
merary fingers  or  toes,  and  vice  versd,  may  be  explained  by 
the  complete  division  of  one  part  into  two,  or  the  intimate 
union  of  two  or  more  parts. 

The  development  of  supernumerary  mammcD  is  one  of 
tbe  most  firequent  anomalies  of  this  kind  which  occur  in  the 
human  subject.  There  is  commonly  only  the  addition 
of  one  extra  gland  in  these  cases,  making  three  breasts,  but 
both  four  and  five  have  been  occasionally  seen.'  When 
four  exist,  they  are  generallyarranged  symmetrically  two 
on  each  side  of  the  chest.  When  three  or  five  are  present, 
the  odd  one  may  be  placed  laterally  beneath  one  of  the 
othe»  or  in  the  median  line :  when  in  the  latter  situation, 
it  has  been  remarked  that  it  is  generally  small  and  rudi- 
mentary, which  may  be  owing  to  the  mode  of  distribution  of 
the  mammary  arteries  which  run  parallel  down  the  sides  of 
the  chest  A  very  remarkable  but  rare  anomaly  in  man  is 
the  existence  of  a  mamma  in  the  inguinal  region ;  one  or 
two  authentic  cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded.  {Journal 
Gen.  de  MSdecine,  tom.  100,  p.  57.)  The  onW  theory  which 
explains  these  anomalies  is  that  which  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire 
has  denominated  tbe  '  law  of  unity  of  organic  composition.* 
This  naturalist  supposes  that  the  whole  animal  kingdom  is 
formed  upon  a  common  type,  the  organs  of  different  ani- 
mals in  the  earliest  states  of  the  embryo  being  all  similar, 
but  during  their  development  assuming  different  forms  in 
different  animals ;  some  parts  being  highly  developed  in  one 
species,  and  remaining  m  a  rudimentary  state  in  others. 
Almost  all  the  mammalia  have  several  mammary  glands 
disposed  in  two  parallel  series ;  and  though  two  are  only 
naturally  developed  in  man,  yet  we  may  suppose  that  the 
elements  of  others  have  existed  at  an  early  period,  which 
become  developed  in  these  anomalous  cases  by  excess  or 
irregularity  of  the  formative  process.  The  bones,  muscles, 
vessels,  viscera,  and  other  organs,  have  all  been  frequently 
observed  to  present  alterations  in  the  number  of  their  parts. 
Many  cases  are  related  by  authors  of  an  increase  or  dimi- 
xiution  in  the  number  of  tbe  cavities  of  the  heart ;  three 
Tentricles  have  been  met  with  (Chemineau,  Hist  de  PAccuL 
des  Sciences^  1699);  absence  of  both  the  auricles  has  been 
observed  (Turner,  Journal  Gen,  de  Mcdecine,  tom.  96); 
and  many  anatomists  have  described  hearts  which  were 
furnished  with  only  a  single  auricle  and  ventricle,  as  in 
fishes :  cases  are  even  related  in  which  two  distinct  hearts 
have  been  found  in  the  same  individual,  but  their  authen- 
ticity must  be  doubted.  An  unnatural  number  of  teeth 
bas  often  been  observed.  Arnold  (Obs,  Physic.  Medic^  p. 
69)  mentions  a  case  in  which  there  existed  8  iucisor,  4  ca- 
nine, and  24  molar  teeth,  in  each  jaw;  makine together  72. 
Xhe  truth  of  this  case  may  well  be  suspected,  though  many 


instances  of  the  presence  of  several  supernumerary  teeth 
have  been  recorded  by  other  authors. 

The  second  class  of  simple  monsters,  comprising  the  va« 
rious  forms  of  extensive  malformation,  contains ^n  immense 
number  of  different  cases.  Some  monsters,  though  matly 
altered  both  in  form  and  structure,  are  yet  capable  of  living 
for  a  considerable  time  after  birth ;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
are  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  of  supporting  an  inde^ 
pendent  vitality,  and  may  be  so  imperfectly  formed  that  the 
symmetry  of  the  body  is  lost,  and  nothing  remains  but  an 
irregular  shapeless  mass.  Malformation  often  i^ects  only 
one  region  of  the  body  in  monsters,  the  other  parts  remain- 
ing comparatively  natural :  thus  the  limbs  are  frequently  very 
much  altered  in  structure  and  appearance,  and  may  be  even 
entirely  deficient,  in  cases  where  tne  head  and  trunk  preserve 
almost  their  regular  form.  Monsters  have  been  seen  in 
whom  the  hands  or  feet  were  alone  developed  and  inserted 
immediately  upon  the  trunk.  From  a  fancied  resemblance 
between  the  state  of  the  limbs  in  these  monsters  and  their 
natural  state  in  the  seal  and  other  amphibious  animals,  the 
name  Phocomeles  has  been  applied  to  them.  M.  Dum^ril 
{Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Philomathique,  tom.  iii.,  art  xi.)  has  de- 
scribed a  man  who  was  affected  with  this  anomaly,  and  who 
died  in  Paris  about  the  year  1800,  at  the  age  of  62.  His 
body  was  carefully  examined  after  death,  when  all  four 
limbs  were  found  alike  deficient:  the  two  clavicles  were 
very  short  and  thick ;  the  humeri  and  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm did  not  exist  at  all,  but  the  hands  were  articulated  by 
the  bones  of  the  wrist  immediately  to  the  scapula.  In  the 
abdominal  limbs  the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  trochanters 
were  found  ou  both  sides,  and  a  rudimentary  tibia  existed 
which  was  articulated  with  the  foot,  but  had  no  connection 
with  the  short  thigh>bone.  The  hands  and  feet  have  some- 
times been  found  wanting  in  cases  where  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  arms  and  legs  were  developed,  which  terminated  in 
a  rounded  extremity  or  stump ;  and  lastlv,  one  or  more  of 
the  limbs  in  man  and  different  animals  have  been  found 
entirely  deficient.  In  another  family  of  monsters,  denomi* 
nated  Symeles,  or  Sirens,  the  two  thoracic  or  abdominal 
limbs  are  fused  together  into  a  single  member :  thus  the 
two  legs  have  been  seen  united  into  one,  and  furnished  with 
either  a  double  or  single  foot,  or  terminating  iu  a  point  or 
stump.  These  monsters  are  generally  malformed  in  some 
other  respects,  and  mostly  die  seen  after  birth. 

The  trunk  may  be  the  principal  seat  of  malformation, 
while  the  head  and  limbs  only  slightly  participate  in  it.  In 
monsters  of  this  kind  eventration  has  generally  been  found, 
accompanied  with  other  anomalies.  Eventration  consists 
in  imperfect  development  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and 
consequently  protrusion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  viscera, 
which  form  a  large  tumour  in  front  of  the  abdomen,  which 
is  only  covered  by  a  thin  and  delicate  membrane,  consisting 
of  the  dilated  base  of  the  umbilical  cord.  This  anomaly  may 
be  solely  confined  to  the  abdomen,  or  it  may  also  implicate 
tbe  thoraaic  viscera :  thus  if  the  eventration  occupies  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  sternum  may  be  divided  by 
a  fissure,  or  may  even  be  completely  wanting,  so  that  hernial 
displacement  of  the  heart  will  take  place.  Where  the 
sternum  and  chest  are  implicated,  the  diaphracin  is  also  im- 
perfect, being  partly  wanting  or  divided.  (I.  Geoff!.  St.  Hi* 
laire.  Hist  des  Anom.,  t.  xi.,  p.  283.)  When  the  eventration 
occupies  the  inferior  regions  of  the  abdomen,  the  urinary 
and  genital  organs  are  ofren  imperfectly  developed,  as  weu 
as  in  some  cases  one  or  both  of  the  abdominal  limbs. 

Extroversion  of  the  bladder  is  one  of  the  best  known 
anomalies  of  this  class.  In  this  malformation  there  is  both 
displacement  and  imperfect  development  of  the  bladder 
itself,  as  well  as  of  part  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  the 
front  wall  of  the  bladder  is  deficient,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  its  posterior  side  is  retroverted,  forming  a  soft,  red, 
projecting  tumour  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  On  the 
surface  of  this  tumour,  towards  the  lower  part,  two  apertures 
may  be  observed,  from  which  the  urine  is  constantly  trick- 
ling :  these  are  the  orifices  of  the  ureters.  Extroversion  of 
the  bladder  does  not  seriously  impede  the  performance  of  any 
of  the  vital  functions,  and  therefore  is  not  incompatible  with 
prolonged  life ;  but  liie  more  compUcated  forms  of  eventra- 
tion are  necessarily  fktal. 

In  both  the  preceding  families  of  monsters  the  head  is 
slightly  if  at  all  deformed ;  but  many  instances  have  been 
met  with  in  which  the  head  and  face  are  the  parts  most  ex- 
tensively altered,  though  it  has  been  observed,  that  when- 
ever serious  malformation  of  the  cerebral  organs  takes 
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plsicc.  sonic  oilier  parts  of  the  body  participate  in  the  ano- 
maly* Tlio  brain  has  often  been  found  ini)>erfectly  deve- 
loped, and  situated  wholly  or  partly  without  the  cranial 
cavity,  the  walls  of  which  were  incomplete.  In  these 
monsters,  which  have  been  named  Exencej}halu  the  brain 
may  protrude  through  an  opening  in  the  posterior  or  occi- 
pital region  of  the  skull,  or  in  the  anterior  or  frontal  re- 
gion. This  hernial  displacement  of  the  brain  is  often  com- 
plicated with  eventration  or  spinal  fissure.  The  brain  in 
Mome  cases  has  been  found  entirely  deficient,  and  the  vault 
of  the  cranium  absent,  a  bright  red-coloured  tumour  com- 
posed entirely  of  vessels  lying  on  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
partly  occupying  the  place  of  the  brain:  in  a  few  monsters 
of  this  kind  the  vertebral  canal  has  been  seen  widely 
open,  and  the  spinal  marrow  also  deficient,  the  vascular 
tumour  sometimes  existing  and  sometimes  not 

The  face  in  some  monsters  is  the  principal  seat  of  ano- 
maly, and  no  form  of  monstrosity  has  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  that  denominated  Cyclopia,  in  which,  from 
atrophy  of  the  nasal  organs,  the  eyes  approach  and  unite 
in  the  median  line.  In  some  of  these  bein^  which  have 
also  been  called  Cyclocephali  by  Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire,  the 
two  eyes  are  placea  ver>'  close  together,  but  still  remain 
distinct,  the  bonv  parts  of  the  nose  being  entirely  atrophied, 
but  the  soft  and  tegumentary  parts  remaining  in  the  form 
of  a  proboscis,  or  trunk,  situated  above  the  orbits,  which, 
thougn  closely  in  contact,  are  not  blended  together.  In 
others  only  one  orbital  cavity  has  been  found,  containing  a 
double  eye,  the  component  parts  of  which  are  sometimes  so 
blended  together,  that  only  a  few  traces  of  duplicity  remain ; 
thus  the  cornea,  pupil,  and  crystalline  lens  have  been  found 
quite  single  in  these  cases.  (St.  Hilaire,  Histoire,  ^., 
t.  ii,  p.  387.)  None  of  these  single-eyed  monsters  have 
ever  been  known  to  live  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  after 
birth,  and  their  speedy  death  must  be  accounted  for  by  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  brain,  which  constantly  accompanies 
this  anomaly.  Malformation  of  the  head  is  sometimes  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent,  that  the  natural  structure  becomes 
completely  lost,  and  a  mere  shapeless  mass  remains ;  and 
lastly,  in  those  monsters  to  whom  the  denomination  of 
Acephalou*  is  correctly  and  should  be  exclusively  applied,  the 
head  is  entirely  deficient,  no  external  vestiges  of  it  remain- 
ing. In  the;ie  very  imperfect  beings  other  parts  of  the  body 
always  participate  in  the  malformation ;  the  symmetry  of 
the  form  is  lost,  one  or  both  of  the  superior  extremities  are 
generally  deficient,  and  many  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera  wanting:  the  heart  and  lungs  have  been  found 
absent  in  most  cases ;  and  some  writers  have  remarked  that 
the  heart  is  never  found  in  acephalous  fcetuses,  but  the 
testimony  of  many  observers  has  proved  that  this  is  incorrect. 
(Su  Hilaire,  Hist.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  507.)  M.  Serres  has  related 
a  curious  case  {UulL  de  la  Soc.  Med.  d' Emulation,  Sept* 
1821),  in  which  an  acephalous  fcetus  was  furnished  with  a 
simple  tubular  heart  resembling  the  dorsal  vessel  of  insects, 
into  which  the  principal  vascular  trunks  opened.  This 
case  is  peculiarly  interesting,  since  we  know  by  the  re- 
searches of  embryology  that  the  heart  first  appears  in  the 
embryo  in  the  shape  of  a  long  tubular  pouch,  which  ordi- 
narily transient  state  had  doubtless  become  permanent  in 
the  above  monster  by  arrest  of  the  process  of  development 

Some  of  the  irregular  shapeless  masses  generally  called 
moles,  consisting  of  different  organic  parts,  as  teeth,  bones, 
hair,  skin,  &c.,  which  are  occasionally  found  in  the  uterus 
or  ovaries,  must  be  considered  as  the  imperfect  products  of 
conception,  and  therefore  arranged  among  single  monsters. 
Bat  we  must  distinguish  these  cases  from  others  which  often 
very  closely  resemble  them,  in  which  tumours  of  a  similar 
kinil  have  been  found  in  the  ovaries  of  virgins,  and  even  of 
girls  before  puberty,  the  occurrence  of  which  must  be  ex- 
plained in  auitc  a  different  manner,  either  by  the  action  of 
aome  morbid  process  in  the  system,  or  by  the  theory  of  mon- 
strosity by  inclusion,  which  supposes  tliat  the  elements  of 
one  being  have  been  origrinally  enclosed  in  the  body  of  an- 
other, where  they  have  remained  in  an  imperfectly  developed 
sUte. 

The  last  class  of  simple  monsters  includes  the  various 
forms  ot  hermaphrodism.  An  hermaphrodite  was  defined 
by  the  antients  as  an  individual  capable  of  Ailfllling  by 
turns  the  reproductive  fiinctioiM  of  both  sexes,  or  at  least 
one  who  simuUaneouslv  possessed  both  the  male  and  female 
organs  AiUy  developed ;  such  a  being  however  is  not  onl^ 
unknown  among  the  authentic  details  of  anomalies,  but  u 
physically  impossible  in  maa  and  the  higher  orders  of  ani- 


mals without  extensive  alteration  in  the  connections  of  tlt« 
bones  and  other  parts  of  the  pelvis.  The  significatioa  of 
the  term  hermaphrodism  is  now  much  extended,  and  it  i» 
used  to  designate  an  individual  who  possesses  any  mixture 
of  the  characters  of  the  two  sexes.  An  immense  variety  of 
these  malformations  of  the  generative  organs  has  be«a 
observed ;  but  in  most  cases  the  malformed  being  belongi 
essentially  to  one  or  the  other  sex,  and  is  only  related  to  tbe 
opposite  sex  by  some  few  characters.  The  two  families  of 
male  and  female  hermaphrodites  have  been  thus  formed, 
which  include  a  great  proportion  of  the  cases  which  ha\c 
been  met  with.  In  both  of  these  forms  of  anomaly,  by  a 
careful  investigation  during  life,  or  dissection  after  desth. 
it  will  be  found  that  all  these  beings  are  essentially  mtie 
or  female. 

In  a  few  cases  of  what  have  been  denominated  neuter 
and  mixed  hermaphrodism,  the  organs  belonging  to  th» 
opposite  sexes  seem  to  have  been  so  blended  together  in  the 
same  individual,  that  the  being  could  not  be  referred  u 
one  sex  rather  than  the  other,  but  these  instances  are  very 
rare.  A  most  curious  instance  of  this  description  is  given 
bv  Schrele.  a  German  anatomist.  iMed.'Chtr,  prakt.  Ar- 
chw.  von  Baden,  ^c,  t  i.,  1804.) 

The  mode  of  origin  of  hermaphrodism  is  very  obsrurr, 
though  the  first  mentioned  forms  of  this  anomaly  may  most 
prob^ly  be  referred  to  some  arrest  or  excess  in  the  pnxcv 
of  development,  since  in  the  early  stages  of  embryonic  hie 
a  very  close  resemblance  exists  between  the  generative 
organs  in  both  sexes. 

We  now  come  to  those  curious  and  interesting  anoroalir: 
in  which  the  component  parts  of  two  or  more  distinct  hmnf% 
are  united  in  one  individual,  forming  a  compound  monster. 
The  two  subjects  composing  a  double  being  may  possess  aa 
equal  degree  of  perfection,  or  be  very  dissimilar  in  size  acd 
structure,  one  appearing  as  a  mere  parasitical  appendage  of 
the  other :  thus  two  individuals  nearly  perfect  and  distivt 
may  cohere  together  by  one  region  onlv  of  the  body,  or  ml 
apparently  single  trunk  may  be  furnished  with  two  bcad» 
or  four  arms;  the  multiplication  of  one  or  more  of  tbe  ex- 
tremities constitutes  in  fact  the  first  degree  of  double  moo- 
strositv.  In  some  cases  every  limb  is  doubled,  and  iht 
individual  then  has  eight  extremities ;  in  others  there  u 
only  one  supernumerary  extremity,  which,  in  some  cm9c\ 
has  been  observed  single  at  its  origin  and  doubled  or  inpW^i 
towards  its  termination,  as  when  two  or  three  feet  an- 
attached  to  the  same  leg.  (Andral,  Anai»  FaUhoi^  tdL  d 
It  has  been  observed  that  in  whatever  manner  or  drgrve 
two  beings  are  joined  together,  they  are  always  united  br 
corresponding  aspects  of  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  side  to  side 
fkce  to  face,  or  back  to  back :  each  part  and  each  organ  » 
the  one  corresponds  to  the  same  part  or  organ  in  the  otha  - 
every  vessel,  nerve,  or  muscle  situated  in  the  line  of  uniu 
joins  itself  to  the  ccurresponding  vessel,  nerve,  or  muscle  x 
the  other  subject  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  primitm 
halves  of  any  sinjjle  organ,  which,  according  to  M.  Serro't 
theory  of  eccentric  development,  are  originally  sep^rau, 
unite  by  the  progress  of  development 

We  nave  already  said  that  tne  two  subjects  composing  a 
double  monster  may  be  both  nearly  perfect  and  dtatmc:. 
only  adhering  together  by  one  region  of  the  body.     Beinc« 
of  this  description  are  sometimes  capable  of  supporting  &% 
independent  vitality  for  a  considerable  number  of  yoerx 
though  they  are  mostly  destroyed  during  parturition,  the-  - 
structure  occasioning  great  difficulty  to  the  process  of  dri.- 
very.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  complete  dootC-v- 
roonstrosity  was  that  of  the  double  female  who  was  bom   a . 
Hungary  in  1701,  and  christened  by  the  two  nnmos    •?' 
Helen  and  Judith.    This  monster  was  shown   about   flkr 
seven  years  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  Ifve- 
to  the  age  of  twenty-two  years.  The  two  individuals.  wh»c  s 
were  each  quite  perfect,  except  at  the  point  of  union,  wc-i^ 
here  placed  back  to  back,  and  united  by  the  buttocks  s^ni 
part  of  the  loins.  The  external  organs  of  generation  offcari^ 
evident  si^  of  duplicity,  though  there  onW  existed  n  sii&grVj 
vulva,  which  was  placed  inferiorly  and  hidden  between     mv^ 
foiu*  thighs ;  the  vagina  was  at  first  single,  but  soon  divi«S«^ 
into  two  distinct  eanals,  whieh  led  to  separate  uterL     ^n»i 
two  intestinal  canals  likewise  terminated  m  a  common  as»  «»« 
and  the  vertebral  columns  were  united  at  their  extr«mtu«M 
Tbe  aorta  and  ven»  cava  oomrounieated  at  their  lo^CTC 

Crt  and  thus  established  a  large  and  direct  communic«.K»u 
tween  the  two  hearts,  producmg  an  intimate  relstios^ 
lifo  and  functions  between  the  two  beings,    Whenerer^*^ 
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was  ill  the  other  felt  so  too,  and  participated  in  her  sister's 
disease ;  it  was  therefore  predicted  that  the  death  of  one 
would  necessarily  destroy  the  other,  which  proved  to  be 
true.  J  udith,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  was  attacked 
with  disease  of  the  lungs  and  brain,  of  which  she  died. 
Helen,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  her  sister's  attack, 
was  in  perfect  health,  soon  became  ill,  and  both  expired  at 
almost  the  same  instant 

The  Junction  of  two  foetuses  may  take  place  by  almost 
any  region  of  the  body ;  thus  they  have  been  seen  attached 
to  eaeh  other  by  the  crown  of  the  head,  both  being  placed  in 
a  straight  line(  villeneuve,  DescHption  cTtuie  MonstruositS, 
^^  4to.,  Paris,  1 83 1) ;  by  the  anterior  portion  of  the  thorax,  or 
abdomen,  or  by  part  of  the  front  of  both,  as  occurred  in  the 
well-known  double  monster  which  was  exhibited  in  London 
in  1 829-30,  and  denominated  the  Siamese  twins.  In  this 
instance  the  two  brothers  were  only  fUmished  with  a  single 
umbilicus.  Two  varieties  have  been  observed  in  the  mode 
of  junction  wherever  situated;  in  one  the  attachment  is 
superficial,  being  effected  only  by  the  skin  and  bones ;  in 
the  other  it  is  more  deeply  seated,  the  cavities  of  the  body 
at  the  point  of  union  communicating  in  the  two  individuals, 
or  being  in  fact  converted  into  one ;  thus,  the  chests  being 
united,  the  sternum  maybe  altogether  deficient;  and  the 
thoracic  cavities  thrown  into  communication,  in  which  case 
the  viscera  frequently  present  some  anomalies  in  form  and 
arrangement  Sometimes  there  are  two  hearts,  which  are 
perfectly  distinct,  and  enclosed  in  separate  pericardia; 
sometimes  the  hearts,  though  both  well  formed,  are  con- 
tained in  one  common  pericardium,  in  which  they  may  be 
either  distinct  from  each  other,  or  superficially  joined  at 
some  point.  In  other  cases  two  hearts  are  found,  but  both 
in  a  very  imperfect  state ;  lastly,  there  may  be  only  one 
heart  presenting  several  vices  of  conformation,  as  three  or 
four  ventricles,  or  one  of  the  two  ordinary  ventricles  unu- 
sually large,  and  partly  divided  by  a  septum.  In  other 
cases  of  this  description  the  heart  has  been  found  single 
and  well  formed,  but  the  large  vessels  have  been  all  double, 
so  that  two  aortas  sprung  from  the  left  ventricle,  &c. 

In  some  instances  of  double  monstrosity  the  component 
individuals  are  distinct  and  separate  at  their  lower  halves, 
but  more  or  less  intimately  united  at  the  upper  part  of 
their  bodies,  so  that  they  appear  to  have  a  double  body  and 
single  head.    In  others,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct heads,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  double,  while 
the  pelvis  and  inferior  extremities  are  nearly  or  quite  single. 
In  some  cases  belonging  to  the  former  of  these  divisions  the 
separation  of  the  IxMies  is  only  complete  inferiorly,  all  the 
porta  above  the  umbilicus  manifesting  a  tendency  to  coa- 
lesce: in  others  the  separation  is  perfect  as  high  as  the 
neck.    In  all  these  instances  however  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  body,  although  apparently  single,  almost  inva- 
riably present  on  dissection  some  supernumerary  parts, 
which  clearly  indicate  their  double  origin.  Those  compound 
monsters  which  are  fiimished  with  two  heads  and  a  sinele 
body  offer  numerous  varieties;  the  head  may  be  double, 
but  not  distinctly  divided,  there  being  two  faces,  more  or 
less  perfectly  formed,  placed  side  by  side,  and  separated  by 
a  longitudinal  division;  each  face  is  generally  provided 
with  a  pair  of  eyes,  but  sometimes  there  are  only  three,  one 
being  placed  in  the  median  line  and  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  together,  as  in  cases  of  Cyclopia.    The  two  heads 
may  be  completely  double,  but  tne  body  and  extremities 
single.    Lastly,  the  heads  and  upper  halves  of  the  bodies 
may  be  separate,  there  bein^  four  upper  extremities,  while , 
Ibe  monster  is  only  single  by  the  pelvis  and  lower  extre- 
mities.   A  human  monster  of  the  last  kind,  which  lived  to 
be  nine  months  old,  excited  great  interest  in  Paris  hi  1829 ; 
it  was  a  double  female,  and  denominated  Rita-Christina. 
It  was  born  in  Sardinia,  and  was  brought  to  Paris  to  be 
publiclT  exhibited.    It  was  carefully  exammed  after  death, 
and  a  detailed  aecount  of  its  structure  has  been  given  by 
M.  Serres,  in  his  Recherchei  cTAnatomie  Transeendante, 
&e.     The  two  vertebral  columns  were  found  quite  distinct 
in  their  whole  length,  and  a  rudimentary  pelvis  separated 
them  inferiorly :  another  fully  developed  pelvis  was  found 
jo    its  natural  position,  which  supported  two  well  formed 
abdominal  limbs.    There  existed  a  single  bladder,  uterus, 
and  rectum,  which  were  common  to  the  two  subjects,  but 
behind  these  organs  were  found  rudimentary  traces  of 
others.    Tliere  were  two  distinct  hearts,  and  all  the  other 
thoraric  and  most  of  the  abdominal  viscera  were  double. 
JL  singular  and  unique  case  is  recorded  by  Sir  B.  Home 


(Philos.  Trans,,  vol.  Ixxx.,  p.  296,  and  vol.  Ixxxix.,  p.  28 ; 
also  in  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  t  iii.,  p.  334),  of 
a  foetus  with  an  accessory  head,  which  was  implanted  by 
its  summit  on  to  the  crown  of  the  natural  head.  The  body 
of  this  child  was  well  formed  in  every  respect,  having  no 
supernumerary  parts,  and  the  principal  head  was  quite  na- 
tural in  appearance,  except  in  the  parietal  region,  where  its 
integuments  were  continued  into  those  of  the  accessory 
head.  The  latter  was  placed  in  an  entirely  inverted  posi- 
tion, the  neck,  which  terminated  in  a  round  tumour,  being 
directed  upwards  and  a  little  backwards.  This  monstrous 
child,  which  was  born  in  Bengal  in  1783,  lived  to  be  four 
years  old,  and  then  only  died  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  In 
this  case,  which  must  be  included  with  those  of  double 
monstrosity,  we  must  suppose  that  the  body  and  limbs  be- 
longing to  the  accessory  head  had  become  completely  atro- 
phied, but  it  is  exceedingly  curious  how  this  remaining  part 
continued  to  live  solely  by  means  of  vascular  and  nervous 
communication  with  the  principal  individual,  and  without 
any  separate  umbilical  cord  or  special  organs  of  nutrition. 

The  last  variety  of  monstrosity  which  we  shall  mention  is 
that  by  inclusion.  In  these  cases  fragments  of  one  foetus 
have  been  found  contained  in  the  interior  of  another.  A 
case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  M.  Dupuytren  {Bull,  de  la 
Faeultc  de  Mtdecine,  vol.  i.),  who  found  a  cyst  in  the  trans- 
verse mesocolon  of  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age,  containing 
an  organised  mass,  which,  when  carefully  examined,  pre- 
sented traces  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  nerves,  muscles, 
and  most  of  the  bones  of  a  foetus,  but  no  vestiges  of  the 
organs  of  digestion,  respiration,  or  circulation.  Similar 
substances  have  been  found  in  various  situations  in  other 
subiects,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  nature ;  though  the 
mode  in  which  the  germ  of  one  foetus  has  become  included 
in  the  body  of  another  is  at  present  entirely  unknown. 

Compound  monsters,  formed  by  the  union  of  more  than 
two  distinct  individuals,  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  very  few 
authentic  cases  of  such  anomaly  are  on  record. 

None  of  the  different  theories  which  have  been  proposed 
in  explanation  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  single  monsters 
throw  any  light  on  the  causes  of  compound  monstrosity. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  germs  have  been 
originally  double,  or  whether  two  or  more  have  become 
united  during  the  progress  of  development.  The  latter  is 
the  most  general  ooinion;  and  the  most  probable  idea 
respecting  their  moae  of  union  is,  that  two  ova  become 
adherent  whenever  they  are  contained  within  the  same 
membranes,  and  opposed  to  each  other  by  corresponding 
aspects  of  the  body. 

2.  PredispoMing  and  exciting  Causes  of  Monstrosity, — 
Of  these  little  is  known ;  for  while  the  influences  deter- 
mining the  phenomena  of  normal  development  are  hidden 
fVom  us.  those  presiding  over  irregular  formation  must 
necessarily  be  involved  in  darkness.  In  the  article  Foetus 
it  is  stated  that  the  organs  of  the  embryo  are  generally 
considered  to  be  successively  developed,  and  not  evolved 
from  originally  pre-existing  elements :  the  notion  therefore 
that  the  germ  of  the  future  embryo  is  ever  originally  mon- 
strous previous  to  impregnation  must  be  abandoned,  and 
the  causes  giving  rise  to  the  various  forms  of  congenital 
malformation  must  be  sought  for  in  some  accidental  influ- 
ences disturbing  or  arresting  the  process  of  development  in 
the  embryo.  Direct  evidence  has  been  afforded  by  expe- 
riment that  the  natural  stages  of  formation  may  bo  so 
altered  in  the  embryo  of  the  chick  during  incubation  by 
external  injury.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  injured  several  eggs 
in  which  the  process  of  incubation  bad  commenced,  and 
had  been  going  ou  naturally  for  several  days.  He  shook 
some  of  them  violently,  he  perforated  the  shell  of  others  in 
different  places  with  a  sharp  instrument,  or  kept  them  in  a 
vertical  position,  upon  either  the  large  or  small  end,  durinir 
the  whole  time  of  hatching;  again,  in  some  he  covered 
part  of  the  shell  with  wax,  or  a  varnish  impervious  to  tlio 
air.  The  constant  effect  of  these  injuries  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a  very  considerable  number  of  anomalies,  either 
simple  or  complicated,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
cyclopia  and  other  malformations  of  the  face  and  head, 
eventration,  and  spinal  fissure.  In  no  instance  was  any 
case  of  double  monstrosity  met  with,  which  might,  d  priori, 
have  been  supposed ;  a  aouble  monster  being  composed  of 
two  distinct  embryos,  the  germs  of  which  must  have  pre- 
viously existed  in  the  same  egg.  (Mimoires  du  Museum, 
tom.  xiiL,  p.  289 ;  also  JoumoT Complhnent.  des  Set.  Med.^ 
torn,  xxxiv.) 
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The  younger  St.  Hilaire  repeated  these  expenmenta  in  a 
different  manner,  altering  the  structure  of  egg9  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  incubation,  and  not  during  the  course 
of  this  process,  as  had  been  done  by  his  father.  His  expe- 
riments were  attended  with  quite  a  different  result:  the 
more  violent  disturbing  intiuences  destroyed  the  vitality  of 
the  embryo  altogether ;  others,  less  active,  produced  general 
retardation  or  arrest  of  the  process  of  development  of  the 
whole  body ;  but  in  no  instance  was  malformation  of  any 
one  region  or  part  effected.  (Hist,  des  Anom,,  torn,  iii., 
p.  503.)  These  experiments  confirm  the  opinion  that  ano- 
malies involving  a  single  individual  must  principally  be 
referred  to  the  influence  of  some  disturbing  causes  occur- 
ring durins  the  process  of  development  In  some  instances 
the  birth  of  a  monster  has  undoubtedly  followed  an  accident 
received  by  the  mother  during  the  early  months  of  gesta- 
tion, such  as  a  fall,  a  violent  blow  on  the  abdomen,  or  some 
long-continued  mental  impression  or  anxiety.  The  influ- 
ence of  such  causes  is  however  much  weaker  than  has  been 
supposed;  for  how  many  examples  occur  every  day  of 
women  producing  well-formed  children  who  have  been 
suffering  under  violent  moral  emotions,  or  who  have  received 
serious  accidents  during  pregnancy.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
bring  forward  any  arg^uments  to  refute  the  antient  super- 
stitious notions  of  the  vast  influence  which  the  imagination 
of  the  mother  was  supposed  to  exert  over  the  formation  of 
the  foBtus.  It  is  no  longer  supposed,  except  by  the  igno- 
rant, that  any  object  which  has  been  seen  or  longed  for  by 
the  parent  can  be  depicted  on  the  body  of  the  child ;  and 
in  most  cases  where  the  child  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  deformed  through  the  influence  of  any  such  cause,  if 
the  date  of  the  impression  received  by  the  mother  be  care- 
fully ascertained,  it  will  be  found  that  tlie  organ  supposed 
to  be  altered  or  marked  by  such  impression  must  have  been 
nearlv  or  fully  developed  at  the  time  that  it  was  received, 
and  therefore  could  be  in  no  way  affected. 

Another  very  generally  admitted  cause  for  some  malfor- 
mations is  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  the  foetus  itself,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  cases  of  anencephalia  and 
other  malformations  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  must  be 
referred  to  dropsical  disease  occurring  in  the  interior  of 
the  skull  and  spine  of  the  embryo;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  this  explanation  ia  inadmissible,  and  supported  by  no 
proofs.  Many  other  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  the  production  of  monsters,  as  adhesions  between 
the  foetus  and  its  investing  membranes ;  modifications  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  nutriment  received  by  the 
embryo ;  pressure  made  on  the  foetus  by  tumours  attached 
to  the  parietes  of  the  uterus,  &c.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  these  causes ;  for,  aAer  all, 
we  can  only  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  development 
of  the  embr)'o  in  anomalous  cases  has  been  diverted  from 
its  natural  course,  or  arrested  by  some  accidental  cause, 
which,  whether  taking  its  origin  in  the  foetus  itself,  or 
acting  secondarily  on  the  embr}o»  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. 

Though  the  occurrence  of  accidental  causes  acting  during 
the  process  of  development  will  account  for  most  of  the 
phenomena  of  monstrosity,  yet  it  will  not  account  for  all. 
It  has  been  observed  that  some  malformations  are  heredi- 
tary, are  transmitted  from  fathers  to  children ;  and  since  all 
influence  of  the  father  on  the  child  must  cease  with  the 
act  of  fecundation,  these  anomalies  must  be  dated  from  the 
moment  of  conception. 

3.  Laws  of  Monstrosity,— Yfom  extended  observation  it 
has  been  found  that  all  the  forms  and  varieties  which  mon- 
strosity presents  are  apparently  under  the  control  of  certain 
fixed  laws ;  or.  in  other  words,  there  appear  to  be  a  number 
of  general  foots  which  are  applicable  to  all  cases  of  malfor- 
mation. Some  of  these  facts  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with,  since,  by  a  knowledge  of  them,  we  may  often  be  ena- 
bled to  distinguish  (when  reading  or  hearing  descriptions  of 
monsters,  or  lookmg  at  figures  m  old  works)  those  anoma- 
lous coses  which  may  reallv  have  existed,  from  others  which 
are  only  the  fanciful  and  absurd  productions  of  a  fertile 
imagination.  To  one  of  these  laws  we  have  already  alluded, 
for  instance,  the  fact  that  union  between  two  individuals 
forming  a  double  monster  always  takes  place  by  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  body ;  and  we  shall  now  briefly  mention 
several  others. 

Monstrosity,  however  complicated  and  extensive,  is  never 
carried,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  remove  the  animal  affected 
with  u  out  of  the  aeriet  of  natural  beings  in  which  it  baa 


been  originally  placed ;  no  entire  being  nor  ocgaa  W  ff«r 
been  met  witn  to  deformed  that  the  ipeciaa  to  wixi  ic 
belonged  could  not  be  recognised.  Again,  in  Cli«  »«i 
extensively  deformed  monsters  the  reUtiv«  ounn«rt*«s 
between  different  organs  are  never  to  oompleielj  iltitaA 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  distinguitli  them  by  tb*  bi«- 
tion  which  they  occupy.  Thiu  the  heart  baa  nncr  Umi 
fbund  in  the  cranium,  nor  the  lun^  in  the  pcim. 

Anomalies  are  more  frequent  in  proportion  aa  tbay  ^ 
not  affect  vital  organs  nor  interfere  with  any  isportau 
functions.  Thus  we  very  commonly  meet  viin  imigUirf- 
ties  in  the  course  of  blood-veMels,  ainoe  it  ainiisa  L:t^ 
through  what  channels  the  blood  is  conv«ye£  ao  tbat  « 
arrives  at  the  organ  which  it  is  daatined  to  auppl^.  Ii  hm 
al&o  been  fbund  that  the  parts  moat  liable  to  rai^  art  tkw 
which  are  the  latest  in  attaining  their  complete  arv-Uut^ia; 
and  this  fact  may  \erj  readily  be  explained,  (br  if  th*  pro- 
cess of  development  be  disturbed  or  arreated  by  any  ca^^ 
during  the  course  of  fcetal  life,  thoae  organs  wh^b  w* 
already  nearly  or  fully  formed  at  the  time  of  tbe  oocnatn^ 
of  such  disturbing  influence  will  be  littU  or  not  at  4JL 
altered,  while  on  the  contrary  complete  ■nppraiiini  «r  a 
very  marked  alteration  may  be  effected  in  othor  parU  «b-«e 
formation  has  not  commenced  or  is  very  impcr&rt.  Tbj« 
fact  has  been  explained  in  another  manD«,  by  Miyipoftui( 
that  different  organs  are  subordinate  in  tbetr  furmatjao  um 
to  another,  one  being  produced  by  another  wboae  dr«ak4»- 
ment  preceded  it.  Thus  the  suppression  of  any  pan  «w 
not  influence  those  which  have  been  prtvioualy  fiinni4, 
while  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  tbe  complete  aWco'^s 
of  all  those  which  ought  to  have  followed  it  in  tb»  «riff 
of  development 

A  kina  of  compensation  or  balancing  baa  iitTtw 
been  observed  between  different  organs  in  monstari ;  «xic« 
of  development  in  one  part  being  accompnnied  witb  a  ov^ 
responding  arrest  of  formation  in  some  otb«r  organ.  Tk^ 
an  individual  having  several  supemumarmry  Ungert  At  %jm 
on  one  hand  frequently  has  the  oppoaite  limb  foraMbU 
with  fewer  than  tne  usual  number,  and  n»onattfadt|<n«a 
uf  the  brain  have  been  ob;»enred  to  have  tbe  fmem  vniuva  f 
large.  Many  other  applications  have  b«ea  mad*  uf  iL» 
law  of  compensation,  aa  it  baa  been  tanned  by  O— Iwy  ^ 
Hilaire. 

It  has  been  said  that  tbe  left  aide  of  tbe  bo4y  ia  ^n 
frequently  deformed  than  the  right,  and  that  a  giaaiii 
number  of  monsters  belong  to  tbe  female  tfann  to  tb*  Ma'« 
sex,  which  last  &ct  Meckel  explaina  hf  tbe  tboory  ihmx  tb* 
generative  organs  are  in  both  aexea  oricmallj  CbmJc,  aa^ 
that  many  monsters  remain  of  that  aex  ^arrtat  of  4c%«iop- 
ment,  who,  if  naturally  formed,  would  bftva  boao  naW*. 

For  further  information  upon  tbe  aubjoct  of  BkonunhUT 
the  reader  may  particularly  consult  HalWra  tfcaOse  lis 
Morutris ;   Meckel's  Manual   </  Paikologieml 
(German);  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire*s  Anatoamt  Pkilc 
and  his  son  Isidore  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire'a  Hiskmre  1 
maiies. 

MONSTRELET,  ENGUERRAND  DB, 
French  chronicle  writer,  lived  in  tbe  tflaeiitb 
Hia  quotations  from  livy,  Salluat,  and  Vcgetiaa  lead  to  tfat 
opinion  that  be  must  have  bad  a  tolermUo  aoo 
Latin  literature.  M.  Dacier  inppoaaa  that  ou 
weakneas  or  a  predominant  taate  for  study,  bo 
abstained  from  the  profession  of  anna,  wbiob  ml  tkt  mmm 
when  he  lived  wu  almoat  eaaential  to  tbo  cboiartw  U  a 
gentleman.    The  same  author  ia  also  of  opinioa  thnt  ba  k^ 


longed  to  neither  of  tbe  factions  of  AraMgnac  or  B«cgi»4«. 
nor  indeed  acted  in  any  of  the  events  of  Cb  tiaw,  but «»  a 

?uiet  spectator  of  the  oiroumatancea  wbieb  be  bns  iimiii 
n  all  his  work  Monstrelet  only  onco  nlludea  to  b  m  t 
where  he  describea  tbe  capture  of  tbo  Maid  of  Ot^ra 
before  Compile  (livre  ii.,  cb^  86),  and  tbon  l»  ^ir^r 
tells  us  that  he  was  pceaont  at  the  intorriew  btti 
PucelU  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  almoat  imp 
he  was  not  present  at  the  akirmiab  in  vbicb  ibo  eafiwv  ana 
made.  He  had  on  this  occasion  (saya  Dodor)  oerompoairi^ 
the  Duke  Philip  perhaps  aa  historian.  Tho  rost  of  baa  bfia 
he  passed  in  the  city  of  Cambimi,  vbera  bo  beU  ao^at^ 
oflices,  being  bailiff  of  the  chapter  of  Cambrai,  iwmal  U 
tlie  city,  and  bailiff  of  Wallainconrt  Ho  ' 
middle  of  the  year  1453. 

The  first  book  of  the  Cbrontdea  of 

with  the  year  1400,  and  enda  with  tbe  year  1 4fi;  tboi 
concludaa  with  1444.    Tbe^aily  odilaoBa  oaataa  0 
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•nd  fonrdi  book,  which  are  both  rejected  by  M.  Buchon,  a 
modem  editor ;  the  latter  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
eventa  which  it  records  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death 
of  the  chronicler,  and  the  former  on  the  authority  of  M. 
Coney,  who  declares  that  Monstrelet  stopped  at  1444,  as 
Well  as  from  the  result  of  certain  critical  investigations  on 
the  part  of  M.  Buchon  himself. 

Monstrelet  is  greatly  commended  for  his  minuteness  of 
detail,  his  fidelity,  ana  the  extended  view  he  takes  in  his 
*  Chronicles ;'  for,  like  Froissart,  his  predecessor,  he  does  not 
confine  himself  to  France  alone,  but  gives  all  the  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  which  were  within  the  compass  of  his  knowledge. 
His  principal  object  was  to  give  a  history  of  the  wars  of  his 
time,  and  of  the  persons  engaged  in  them,  but  he  adds 
much  valuable  information,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical. 

In  France  there  are  several  manuscripts  of  Monstrelet 
The  first  printed  edition  is  a  quarto,  dated  1512,  which  was 
fbllowed  by  four  others,  the  last  dated  1603,  all  containing 
the  additional  books  rejected  by  Buchon,  who  however 
praises  the  third  edition  (1A72)  for  its  beauty.  The  new 
edition  by  Buchon  was  published  in  1836,  and  forms  part  of 
a  series  of  the  '  Panth^n  litt^raire,'  in  which  it  is  designed 
to  give  all  the  principal  chronicles  of  France.  In  1808  an 
English  version  of  Monstrelet  was  published  by  Mr.  Johnes, 
the  translator  of  Froissart. 

MONT  DE  MARSAN.    rLANDBS.I 

MONT  DE  PIETE'  (MONTE  DI  PIETA\  in  Italian), 
a  benevolent  institution  which  originated  in  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  object  of  which  was  to  lend  money  to 
necessitous  people  at  a  moderate  interest.  The  Jews,  who 
were  the  great  money-lenders  in  that  age,  exacted  an  enor- 
mous interest,  and  as  much  as  20/.  to  25/.  per  cent.  The 
Papal  government  and  other  Italian  governments  esta- 
blished a  kind  of  bank,  which  lent  money  upon  pledges, 
for  a  fixed  term,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  intended  chietly  to 
defhiy  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  the  establishment;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  term,  if  the  capital  lent  and  interest 
were  not  repaid,  the  pledges  were  sold,  and  the  surplus 
money,  after  paying  the  debt  incurred,  was  restored  to  the 
owners  In  most  instances  however  the  term  might  be  re- 
newed by  merely  paying  the  interest  The  difference  be- 
tween these  establishments  and  those  of  the  ordinary  pawn- 
brokers seems  to  have  been  that  they  were  intended  mainly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  borrowers,  and  not  for  the  profit  of 
the  lenders,  and  that  every  reasonable  facility  was  afforded 
to  the  fbrmer.  The  administration  of  the  Monte  di  Pieti 
w^  therefore  conducted  upon  economical  and  strictly  equi- 
table principles,  and  it  was  under  the  inspection  of  the 
government  as  a  public  benevolent  institution.  This  at 
least  was  the  original  principle,  although  it  may  occasionally 
have  been  deviated  from  in  after-times,  in  consequence  of 
the  cupidity  or  necessities  of  the  governments  themselves. 
In  times  when  capital  was  more  scarce  or  less  generally  dif- 
fused than  it  is  now,  and  when  loans  of  money  were  difficult 
to  be  cot,  the  Monte  di  Piet^  was  a  most  useful  institution. 
Leo  X.,  some  say  Paul  III.,  sanctioned  the  first  establish- 
ment of  a  Monte  di  Pietd  at  Rome,  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  a  society  of  wealthy  persons,  who,  ha\ing  con- 
tributed the  necessary  funds,  lent  upon  pledges  small  sums 
not  exceeding  thirty  Roman  scudi,  a  little  more  than  six 
pounds  sterling,  to  each  person.  The  money  was  lent  for  a 
term  of  eighteen  months.  The  establishment  was  under 
the  insnection  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber. 
Large  storehouses  were  annexed  to  the  office,  which  stood 
in  the  district  della  Regola,  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
(Richard,  Description  de  PItalie,  vol  v.)  Other  establish- 
ments of  a  similar  nature  existed  at  Milan,  Florence, 
Naples,  and  most  other  towns  of  Italy.  That  of  Padua  is 
one  of  the  oldest  on  record,  having  been  established  in  1491, 
when  the  Jewish  banks,  which  lent  at  usurious  interest, 
were  shut  up,     (Scardeoni,  De  Antiquitate  Urbis  PcUavii,) 

Xhid  institution  was  introduced  into  other  countries,  espe- 
^ally  into  the  Netherlands,  and  Monts  de  Pi6t6  were  esta- 
Mtshed  at  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  other  places.  In 
Spain  there  were  also  similar  establishments  at  Madrid  and 
some  other  large  towns,  but  in  no  country  were  they  so 
generally  spread  as  in  Italy,  the  original  country  of  bene  vo- 
^nt  institutions  during  the  middle  ages. 

l^hen  the  French  under  Bonaparte  invaded  Italy  in 
179^-7,  they  plundered  the  Monti  diPietSLof  Milan,  Mo- 
ilenft9  Parma,  and  most  other  towns.  At  Rome,  Pope 
l^liis  VI.,  being  pressed  by  the  French  to  pay  an  enormous 


sum  for  war  contributions,  was  obliged  to  seize  upon  the 
richer  pledges  in  the  Monte  di  Piet4,  for  the  repayment  of 
which  ne  gave  bonds ;  but  these  bonds  lost  all  value  in  the 
subsecjuent  invasion  of  Rome  by  the  French  in  1 798.  The 
Monti  di  Piet^  have  been  re-established  in  most  Italian 
cities. 

The  Monti  Frumentarii,  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  are 
storehouses  of  corn,  which  is  lent  to  poor  cultivators  on 
the  same  principle  as  money  is  by  the  Monti  di  Pieti* 

rBRESCI  A.  I 

MONTO'OR.    [PuydeD6mk.] 

MONT  LOUIS.    [Pyrenees  Oribntalks.J 

MONTLUCON.    [Allier.] 

MONTAGN  A,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Macru 
rous  crustaceans  allied  to  Callianassa, 

MONTAGU,  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY,  by  birth 
Lady  Mary  Pierrepoint,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn 
earl  of  Kingston  (afterwards  marquis  of  Dorchester,  finally 
duke  of  Kingston),  by  his  wife  the  lady  Mary  Fielding, 
daughter  of  William  earl  of  Denbigh,  and  was  born  at  her 
father's  seat  of  Thoresby  in  Nottinghamshire,  about  the 
year  1690.    Display  i  ng  great  attractions  of  person  as  well  as 
sprightliness  of  mind  from  her  earliest  years,  she  was  the 
favourite  and  pride  of  her  father,  who,  having  lost  his  wife 
in  1694,  and  continuing  a  widower,  introduced  his  daughter 
to  society,  and  made  her  preside  at  his  table,  almost  before 
she  had  well  outgrown  her  childhood.    It  does  not  appear 
however  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  common  account  of 
his  taking  pains  to  have  her  talents  cultivated  by  a  learned 
education.     What  Latin  she  knew  she  seems  to  have 
acquired  of  her  own  accord ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  she  ever  studied  Greek,  a  translation  made  by  her, 
when  a  girl,  of  the  *Encheiridion*  of  Epictetus,  whicn  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  her  knowledge  of  that  language, 
having  been  in  fact  made  ^m  the  Latin.     She  wa^at  least 
however  an  eager  reader  of  whatever  fell  in  her  way  in  her 
mother- tongue.    In  Au^st,  1712,  without  the  consent  of 
her  father,  with  whose  views  in  regard  to  a  settlement  his 
proposed  son-in-law  had  refused  to  comply,  Lady  Mary 
married  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the 
Hon.  Sydney  Montagu,  and  grandson  of  the  first  earl  of 
Sandwich.    Her  letters  to  Mr.  Montagu  before  their  mar- 
riage, which  have  been  published  entue  for  the  first  time  in 
the  late  complete  edition  of  her  works  by  her  great  grand- 
son, the  present  Lord  Whamcliffe,  prove  that  she  had  fUready 
attained  much  of  that  sharpness  both  of  style  and  thought 
for  which  her  writings  are  remarkable,  as  well  as  a  maturity 
of  judgment  far  beyond  her  years.    Soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.,  Mr.  Wortley,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
in  parliament,  obtained  a  seat  at  the  Treasury  Board,  of 
which  his  cousin  Charles  Montagu,  earl  of  Halifax,  had 
been  appointed  first  commissioner;    and  from  this  time 
Lady  Mary  resided  principally  in  London,  where  her  wit 
and  beauty  immediately  acquired  her  a  brilliant  reputation. 
Her  husband  had  long  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Addison  and  other  eminent  literary  men  of  the 
day,  and  in  that  society  she  moved  with  the  same  lustre  as 
in  the  circles  of  rank  and  fashion.    In  1716,  Mr.  Wortley 
Montagu  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Porte ;  and 
in  Aueust  of  that  year  he  set  out  for  Constantinople,  accom- 
paniea  by  his  wife.    They  remained  abroad  till  October, 
1718,  and  it  was  during  this  absence  from  her  native  coun- 
try that  Lady  Mary  addressed  to  her  sister,  the  countess  of 
Mar,  Mr.  Pope,  and  other  male  and  female  friends,  the 
celebrated  Letters  upon  which  her  fame  principally  rests. 
The  picture  of  Eastern  life  and  manners  given  in  these 
letters  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  since  visited  the  Levant 
to  be  in  general  as  correct  as  it  is  clear,  lively,  and  striking ; 
and  they  abound  not  only  in  wit  and  humour,  but  in  a 
depth  and  sagacity  of  remark,  conveyed  in  a  style  at  once 
flowing  and  forcible,  such  as  has  rarely  proceeded  from  a 
female  pen.    Although  they  were  not  given  to  the  world 
during  her  lifetime,  they  were  evidently  written  with  a  view 
to  publication;  copies  of  all  of  them  were  preserved  by 
Laay  Mary,  and  some  time  before  her  death  she  presented 
two  complete  transcripts  of  them*  the  one,  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, to  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Sowden,  minister  at  Rotter- 
dam, *  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  thinks  proper ;'  the  other,  in 
a  different  hand,  to  Mr.  Molesworth.    Both  these  copies 
were  procured  immediately  after  her  death  by  her  daugh- 
ter. Lady  Bute,  the  first-mentioned  having  been  parcha^d 
for  the  sum  of  dUO/. ;  but  it  appeared  that  a  transcript 
had  been   previously  taken  (as  Mr.  Sowden   afiirmed« 
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iritbout  his  knowledge)^  and  from  this  the  Letters  were 
published,  in  three  volumes  ]2mo..  in  1763,  the  editor,  it  is 
said,  having  been  the  notorious  Captain  Cleland.  A  fourth 
volume  appeared  in  1767,  composed  of  letters  of  which  no 
manuscript  is  known  to  exist,  but  of  the  authenticity  of 
which  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained  by  Lady  Mary's  family. 
As'  they  originally  appeared,  the  Letters  were  introduced  bv 
a  '  Ftemce  by  a  Lady,'  dated  1724,  and  signed  M.  A,  which 
now  turns  out  to  have  been  written  by  a  person  once  of 
eonsidecmble  literary  reputation,  Mrs.  Mary  Astell,  the  Ma- 
douella  of  the  Tatler  (see  Nos.  32  and  63),  who  was  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  Lady  Mary,  and  who  had  drawn  up  the  said 
preface  after  perusing  the  Letters  in  manuscript  The 
authenticity  of  the  Letters  was  not  considered  to  be  conclu- 
sively established  till  the  publication  of  the  first  collected 
edition  of  Lady  Mary's  works  in  1803,  in  five  volumes  12ma, 
'  by  permission,  from  her  genuine  papers,'  by  Mr.  Dalla- 
way,  who  prefixed  to  the  whole  a  Life  of  her  ladyship,  of 
very  little  merit  in  every  respect  A  second  edition  of  this 
publication  appeared  in  1817,  containing  some  additional 
letters ;  but  its  value  has  been  since  entirely  superseded  by 
the  publication  of  *  The  Letters  and  Works  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,*  edited  by  her  great-grandson.  Lord 
Whamcliffe,  3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1836,  ana  again  in  1837. 
Besides  presenting  the  letters  formerly  printed  in  a  much 
more  correct  shape,  this  publication  contains  several  letters 
and  other  pieces  which  nad  not  before  been  given  to  the 
world ;  but  it  derives  its  chief  value  and  interest  from  a  new 
Life  of  Lady  Mary,  modestly  entitled  '  Biographical  Anec- 
I  dotes'  (understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Lady  Louisa  Stuart, 
the  only  surviving  daughter  of  her  daughter  Lady  Bute), 
which  is  as  able  and  spirited  as  anything  Lady  Maiy  herself 
ever  wrote,  and  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  gems  of 
our  literature. 

Lady  Mary's  visit  to  Turkey,  besides  producing  the  Let- 
ters, is  famous  for  having  been  followed  by  the  introduction, 
through  her  means,  into  this  country,  and  thence  into  the 
rest  of  Europe,  of  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small- 
pox. [Inoculation.]  Of  the  next  twenty  years  of  her 
life,  which  she  passed  in  England,  the  most  memorable 
incident  is  her  quarrel  with  Pope,  an  afiair  which  is  involved 
in  considerable  mystery,  but  in  which  it  appears  probable 
that  the  vanity  of  the  poet  was  really  more  to  blame  than 
the  levity  of  the  lady.  During  this  interval  also  she  com- 
posed a  considerable  quantity  of  verse,  which  was  handed 
about  in  society,  and  some  of  which  got  into  print ;  but  she 
had  not  much  of  the  poetical  temperament  and  her  rhymes, 
though  not  without  sprightliness,  contained  nothing  which 
could  ensure  them  a  long  life.  Among  those  of  her  per- 
foimances  in  this  hne  of  greatest  pretension  were  six  satiri- 
cal sketches,  entitled  'Town  Eclogues,*  which  have  been 
often  printed  ;  others  of  her  poetical  pieces,  or  that  have 
been  generally  attributed  to  her,  are  in  so  free  a  stvle,  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  exclude  them  from  the  modem  edi- 
tions of  her  works.  For  reasons,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
well  known,  she  again  left  England  in  1 739,  but  this  time 
without  her  husband,  from  whom  however  she  seems  to 
have  parted  on  verv  good  terms,  although  they  never  met 
again.  She  directed  her  course  to  Italy,  wnere  she  lived  first 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Iseo,  and  afterwards  at  Venice, 
till  1 76 1,  when  she  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  solicitations 
of  her  daughter,  to  return  to  England.  She  onlv  survived 
her  return  to  her  native  country  a  few  months,  aying  of  a 
cancer  in  the  breast  on  the  21st  August  1762.  Besides  a 
son,  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  she  left  a  daughter, 
Mary,  who  had  been  married  in  1736  to  John,  third  earl  of 
Bute  ((3eorge  III.'s  celebrated  minister),  and  who  died 
in  1794. 

MONTAGU,  EDWARD  WORTLEY,  son  of  Edward 
Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.,  and  his  wife  Lady  Mary,  the  suo- 
jeet  of  the  preceding  artiole,  was  bom  in  1713,  at  Wham- 
cliflb,  in  Yorkshire.  His  niece.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  in  her 
biographical  sketeh  of  his  mother,  describes  him  as  'betray- 
ing fhim  the  beginnin)|[  that  surest  symptom  of  moral  (or 
mental)  disease,  an  habitual  disregard  of  truth,  accompanied 
by  a  fertile  ready  invention  never  at  fault*  When  very 
young  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  firom  which  ke 
repeatedly  ran  awa^,  till  at  last  making  his  escape  alto- 
gether from  his  fhends,  or  abandoned  oy  them  as  irre- 
claimable, be  gave  himself  up  to  the  lowest  vices,  and  after 
going  through  a  variety  of  adventures,  hired  himself  for  a 
cabin-boy  in  a  ship  sailing  to  Spain,  where  be  was  after 
aeme  time  discovered  by  the  British  consul  at  Cadis,  and 


once  more  restored  to  his  family.  He  was  then  tent  to 
travel  on  the  Continent  in  charge  of  a  private  tutor,  and  m 
was  while  abroad  that  he  published  his  first  work,  m,  Uwn 
entitled  '  Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Antaent  Re- 
publics.' His  literary  labours  however  still  left  him  leinuv 
for  pursuits  of  a  very  different  kind ;  and  while  at  Paria  be 
got  involved  in  a  dispute  with  a  Jew,  which  subjected  Ida 
to  a  criminal  prosecution.  We  presume  it  was  after  he  re- 
turned to  England  that  while  still  under  age,  he  mmrra< 
as  we  are  told  by  his  niece,  a  woman  of  very  low  degress 
considerably  older  than  himself,  whom  he  fbrsook  in  a  lev 
weeks,  and  never  saw  again.  His  wife,  who  gave  htm  ne 
ground  for  divorcing  her,  lived  nearly  as  long  as  hinuielf ; 
but  nevertheless,  it  is  added,  several  other  ladies  nircea 
sively  passed  by  his  name,  some  of  whom  were  married  ta 
him,  others  possibly  not ;  tiie  last  of  them,  at  any  rate,  had, 
like  himself,  been  married  before  to  a  person  who  was 
still  alive. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  pnrofligacy  and  disregard  of 
reputation,  Mr.  Montagu,  having  procured  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  retained  it  for  two  parliamenta,  tOX 
at  last  his  extravagant  expenditure  involved  him  in  such 
pecuniary  embarrassments  that  he  deemed  it  expedieat 
once  more  to  go  abroad.  He  never  returned  to  England, 
but  proceeding  first  to  Italy,  made  himself  remarkmble 
there  by  becoming  a  convert  to  popery,  and  then  traiisffer-> 
ling  himself  to  Egypt  excited  a  still  greater  senaatiofi  by 
turning  Mohammedan.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  in  this 
Levant  having  in  the  mean  time  been  disinherited  by  Ua 
fkther  and  mother ;  but  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  England 
when  his  death  took  place  at  Padua  in  1 776.  Besides  bis 
early  tract  he  wrote  another  entitled  'An  Examination  into 
the  Causes  of  Earthquakes  ;*  and  he  also  contributed  i 
papers  to  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  His  i  * 
eludes  her  account  of  him  as  follows : — '  He 
have  had  a  handsome  person,  plausible  manners,  and  a  liv»* 
liness  of  parts  which  report  magnified  into  great  takots; 
but  whether  he  did  really  possess  these  may  be  doubted. 
Thus  much  is  certain; — Mr.  Wortley  and  Lady  Mary 
(neither  of  them  an  incompetent  judge)  were  fhr  tttm 
thinking  highly  of  their  son*s  abilities  and  undentandiBg. 
His  irregular'  conduct  was  imputed  by  them  rather  to 
weakness  of  character  than  to  "  the  flash  and  outbreak  of  a 
fiery  spirit "  conscious  of  its  own  powers ;  and  from  first  to 
last  they  held  him  utterly  incapable  of  pursuing  any  obieet 
or  course  whatever,  praiseworthy  or  blameab^  with  that 
firmness  and  consistency  of  purpose  which  perhapa  belenci 
as  necessarily  to  the  great  wicked  man  as  to  the  eminent 
good  one.  They  would  have  passed  upon  him  the  senteoea 
of  the  patriarch  on  his  first-born—"  Unstable  as  water,  than 
Shalt  not  excel  r* 

Niebuhr,  in  the  lately  published  volume  of  his  T^vila 
(Hamburg,  1837),  tells  a  curious  anecdote  about  Mon- 
tagu marrying  another  man*s  wife  in  Egpyt;  and  alatas 
some  other  facts  which  throw  light  on  the  cnaracter  of  this 
ecoentric  man,  who  seems  to  have  had  more  ability  than 
his  family  gave  him  credit  for.  The  dislike  between  the 
father  and  son  appears  to  have  been  mutuaL 

MONTAIGNE,  MICHEL,  LORD  OP,  bora  in  IM3» 
was  a  Tounger  son  of  a  nobleman  whose  estate,  firom  which 
he  took  his  name,  was  situated  in  the  province  of  P^rigord, 
near  the  river  Dordogne.  His  fkther,  an  eooentrie  blmit 
feudal  baron,  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  Gsnrman  tutor, 
who  did  not  speak  French,  and  the  intercourse  between 
tutor  and  pupil  was  carried  on  entirely  in  Latin ;  and  even 
his  parents  made  it  a  rule  always  to  address  him  in  that 
language,  of  which  they  knew  a  sufllcient  number  of  words 
for  common  purposes.  The  attendanu  were  enjoined  to 
follow  the  same  practice.  '  They  all  became  Latiniaed,* 
says  MonUigne  himself;  '  and  even  the  villagers  in  the 
nei|^hbourhood  learat  words  in  that  language,  aooie  of 
which  took  root  in  the  country,  and  became  of  oommoQ  nsa 
among  the  people.'  Thus  without  the  aid  of  «fhiTl^ttw 
teachmg,  Montaigne  spoke  Latin  long  befbre  he  could  speak 
French,  which  he  was  afterwards  oblijKed  to  learn  liae  a 
ft>reign  language.  He  studied  Greek  in  the  sanse  manner, 
by  way  of  pastime  rather  than  as  a  task.  He  was  aflet^ 
wards  sent  to  the  college  of  Guienne  at  Bordeaux :  and  at 
the  ase  of  thirteen  he  had  completed  his  college  eduo 
He  then  studied  the  law,  and  in  1564  he  was  made  ' 
seiller,'  or  judge,  in  the  parliament  of  Bofdeaux.     He  re- 

Siired  several  times  to  court  and  e^jofod  the  tkrwu  of 
enri  IL,  by  whom*  or,  at  some  say,  by  CAuurios  IX^  he  was 
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made  a  gentleman  of  the  king*8  chamber  and  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  St.  Michel. 

When  he  was  thirty-three  ^ears  of  age  Montaigne  mar- 
ried Fran9oi8e  de  la  Chassaigne,  in  o^er,  as  he  says,  to 
please  his  friends  rather  than  himself,  for  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  a  married  life.  He  however  lived  on  good  terms 
with  his  wife  till  his  death.  He  had  only  one  daughter  by 
his  marriage.  He  managed  his  own  estate,  on  which  he 
generally  resided,  and  from  which  he  derived  an  income  of 
about  6000  livres. 

lu  1569  Montaigne  translated  into  French  a  Latin  work 
of  Raymond  de  Sebonde  or  Sebon,  a  Spanish  divine,  on 
*  Natural  Theology.*  France  was  at  that  time  desolated 
by  civil  and  religious  war,  and  Montaigne,  disapprovmg 
of  the  conduct  of  the  court  towards  the  Protestants,  and 
yet  t>eing  by  education  a  Catholic,  and  by  principle  and 
disposition  loyal  to  the  king,  was  glad  to  live  in  retire- 
ment, and  take  no  part  in  public  affairs  except  by  exhort- 
ing both  parties  to  moderation  and  mutual  charity.  By  this 
conduct  ne  became,  as  might  be  expected,  obnoxious  to 
both  sides.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  plunged 
him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  for  he  detested  cruelty  and 
the  shedding  oi  blood.  It  was  about  this  dismal  epoch  of 
1572  that  he  began  to  write  his  *  Essais,'  which  were  pub- 
lished in  March,  1580,  and  met  with  great  success. 

With  the  view  of  restoring  his  health,  which  was  not  good, 
Montaigne  undertook  a  journey  to  Grermany,  Switzerland, 
and  lastly  to  Italy.  At  Kome  he  was  well  received  by  se- 
veral cardinals  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  and  was 
introduced  to  pope  Gregory  XIU.,  and  received  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Rome  by  a  bull  of  the  pope,  of  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  proud.  Montaigne  was  delighted 
with  Rome ;  he  there  found  himself  at  home  among  those 
scenes  and  monuments  which  were  connected  with  his  ear- 
lie^it  studies  and  first  impressions  of  his  boyish  years.  He 
wrote  a  journal  of  his  tour,  evidently  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication, but  the  MS.,  being  discovered  after  nearly  two 
centuries  in  an  old  chest  in  the  chateau  of  his  family,  was 
published  in  1774,  under  the  title  of  *  Journal  du  Voyage  de 
Michel  de  Montaigne  en  Italic,  par  la  Suisse  et  I'Alle- 
magnc,  en  1580-1.'  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  descriptions  of 
Italy  written  in  a  modern  language. 

While  he  was  abroad  he  ivas  elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux 
by  the  votes  of  the  citizen:^^  honour  which  he  would  have 
declined  had  not  the  king,  Henri  IH.,  insisted  upon  his 
accepting  the  office.  At  the  expiration  of  two  vears  Mon- 
taigne was  re-elected  for  an  equal  period.  On  his  retiring 
from  office  he  returned  to  his  patrimonial  estate.  The  war 
of  the  League  was  then  raging  in  the  country,  and  Mon- 
taigne had  some  difficulty  in  saving  his  family  and  property 
from  the  violence  of  the  contending  factions. 

At  this  time  the  plague  also  broke  out  in  his  neighbour- 
hood (in  1586),  and  obliged  him  to  leave  his  residence  and 
wander  about  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  was  at 
Paris  in  1 588,  busv  about  a  new  edition  of  '  Essays.'  It 
appears  from  De  Thou's  account  that  about  this  time  Mon- 
taigne was  employed  in  negotiations  with  a  view  to  conclude 
a  peace  between  Henri  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henri  IV., 
and  the  duke  of  Guise.  At  Paris  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,  a  young  lady  who  had  con- 
ceived a  kind  of  sentimental  affection  for  him  from  reading 
his  book.  Attended  by  her  mother  she  visited  him,  and 
introduced  herself  to  him,  and  from  that  time  he  called  her 
his  *  fiUe  d*alUance,*  or  adopted  daughter,  a  title  which  she 
retained  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  as  she  never  married.  Mon- 
taigne was  then  fifty-five  years  of  age.  This  attachment, 
which,  though  warm  and  reciprocal,  has  every  appeaiance 
of  having  been  of  a  purely  Platonic  nature,  is  ono  of  the 
remarkable  incidents  of  Montaigne's  life.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Mademoiselle  de  Grournay  and  her  mother  crossed 
one  half  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  civil  troubles  and 
the  insecurity  of  the  roads,  to  repair  to  Montaigne's  resi- 
dence and  mingle  their  tears  with  those  of  his  widow  and 
daughter. 

On  his  return  from  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of  1588,  Mon- 
taigne stopped  at  Blois  with  De  Thou,  Pasquier,  and  other 
friends.  The  States-General  were  then  assembled  in  that 
city,  in  which  the  duke  de  Guise  and  his  brother  the 
cardinal  were  treacherously  murdered,  on  the  23rd  and 
24th  of  December  of  that  year.  Montaigne  had  long  fore- 
seen that  the  civil  dissensions  could  only  terminate  with 
the  death  of  one  of  the  great  party  leaders.  He  had  also 
said  to  De  Thou  that  Henri  of  Navarre  was  incUned  to 
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adopt  the  Catholic  faith,  but  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  for* 
saken  by  his  party ;  and  that  on  the  other  side  Guise  him- 
self would  not  have  been  averse  from  embracing  the  Pro* 
testant  religion,  if  he  could  thereby  have  promoted  his 
ambitious  views.  After  the  catastrophe  Montaigne  returned 
to  his  chateau. 

In  the  following  year  he  became  acquainted  with  Pierre 
Charron,  a  theological  writer  of  considerable  reputation,  and 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  him.  Charron,  in  his 
book  *  De  la  Sagesse/  borrowed  many  ideas  from  Mon- 
taigne's *  Essays.'  Montaigne  by  his  will  empowered 
Charron  to  assume  the  coat  of  arms  of  his  family,  as  he 
himself  had  no  male  issue. 

Montaigne's  health  was  in  a  declining  state  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  his  death  ;  he  was  afflicted  with  the 
gravel  and  the  colic,  and  he  obstinately  refused  to  considt  me- 
dical men,  of  whom  he  had  generally  an  indifferent  opinion. 
In  September,  1592,  he  fell  ill  of  a  malignant  quinsy,  which 
kept  him  speechless  for  three  days,  during  which  he  had 
recourse  to  his  pen  to  signify  to  his  wife  bis  last  wishes. 
He  also  reauested  that  several  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood should  be  invited,  in  order  that  he  might  take  leave 
of  them.  When  thev  were  all  assembled  in  his  room,  a 
priest  said  mass,  and  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  Mon- 
taigne half  raised  himself  up  in  his  bed,  with  his  hands 
joined  together  as  in  prayer,  and  in  that  attitude  he  expired, 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1592,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age.  ^  His  body  was  buried  at  Bordeaux  in  the  church  of 
the  Feuillans,  where  his  widow  erected  a  monument  to  him. 

Montaigne's  '  Essais '  have  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
flicting criticism.  If  we  consider  the  age  and  the  intellec- 
tual condition  of  the  country  in  which  the  author  lived,  we 
must  consider  them  a  very  extraordinary  production,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  learning  contained  in  the  work, 
although  that  is  very  considerable,  as  for  the  clear  good 
sense,  philosophical  spirit,  and  frank  liberal  tone  which 
pervade  its  pages,  as  well  as  for  the  attractive  simplicitv  of 
the  language.  Literature  was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb  in 
France,  the  language  was  hardly  formed,  the  country  was 
distracted  by  feudal  turbulence,  ignorant  fanaticism,  deadly 
intolerance,  and  civil  factions,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  a  country  gentleman  living  in  a  remote  province,  him- 
self belonging  to  the  then  rude,  fierce,  feudal  aristocracy, 
composed  a  work  full  of  moral  maxims  and  precepts,  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  the  antient  philosophers  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  founded  on  a  system  of  natural  ethics,  on 
the  beauty  of  virtue  and  of  justice,  and  on  the  lessons  of 
history ;  and  this  book  was  read  with  avidity  amidst  the  tur- 
moil of  factions,  the  din  of  civil  war,  and  the  cries  of  perse- 
cution and  murder. 

The  morality  of  the  'Essais'  has  been  called,  and  not 
unreasonably,  though  not  correctly  in  the  expression,  a 
pagan  morality :  it  is  not  founded  on  the  faith  ana  the  hopes 
of  Christianity,  and  its  principles  are  in  many  respects 
widely  different  from  those  of  the  Gospel.  Montaigne  was 
a  sceptic,  but  not  a  determined  infidel ;  his  philosophy  is 
in  a  great  measure  that  of  Seneca  and  other  antient  writers, 
whose  books  were  the  first  that  were  put  into  his  hands 
when  a  child.  Accordingly,  Pascal,  Nicole,  and  other 
Christian  moralists,  while  they  do  justice  to  Montaigne's 
talents  and  the  many  good  sentiments  contained  in  his 
work,  are  very  severe  upon  his  ethics  taken  as  a  system.  A 
living  moralist  of  our  own  time.  Professor  Vinet  of  Basle^ 
has  given  a  fair  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  Montaigne's  ethics. 
{Essais  de  Philosophie  Morale  et  de  Morale  Religieuse 
stdvis  de  quelques  Essais  de  Critique  Litt6raire,  par  A. 
Vinet,  Pans,  1828.)  In  the  54th  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of 
the  '  Essais,'  Montaiene,  after  distinguishing  two  sorts  of 
ignorance,  the  one  which  precedes  all  instruction,  and  the 
other  which  follows  partial  instruction,  goes  on  to  say,  'that 
men  of  simple  minds,  devoid  of  curiosity  and  of  learning, 
are  Christians  through  reverence  and  obedience ;  that  minos 
of  middle  growth  and  moderate  capacities  are  most  prone 
to  doubt  and  error ;  but  that  higher  intellects,  more  cleai^ 
sighted  and  better  grounded  in  science,  form  a  superior 
class  of  believers,  who,  through  long  and  religious  investiga- 
tions, arrive  at  the  fountain  of  light  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
feel  the  mysterious  and  divine  meaning  of  our  ecclesiastical 
doctrines.  And  we  see  some  who  reach  this  last  stage 
through  the  second,  with  marvellous  fruit  and  confirmation, 
and  who,  having  attained  the  extreme  boundary  of  Chris* 
tian  intelligence,  enjoy  their  success  with  modesty  and 
thanksgiving ;  unlike  those  men  of  another  stamp,  whoi  in 
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order  to  clear  themselves  of  the  suspicions  arising  fVom  their 
mwt  errors,  become  violent,  indiscreet,  unjust,  and  throw 
ais<»«dit  on  the  cause  which  they  pretend  to  serve.'  And 
a  few  lines  after,  he  modestly  places  himself  in  the  second 
class,  namely,  of  those  who,  disdaining  the  first  state  of 
uninformed  simplicity,  have  not  yet  attained  the  third  and 
last  exalted  stage,  *  and  who,'  he  says,  *  are  thereby  rendered 
inept,  importunate,  and  trDublesome  to  society.  But  I,  for 
my  part,  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  fall  back  upon  my 
first  and  natural  condition,  from  which  I  have  idly  attempted 
to  depart'  In  his  chapter  on  prayers  (b.  i.,  56),  he  recom- 
menus  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  terms  evidently  sin- 
cere; and  in  the  'Journal  of  his  Travels,'  which  was  n^t 
intended  for  publication,  he  manifests  Christian  sentiments 
in  several  places. 

Montaigne  has  been  censured  for  several  licentious  and 
some  cynical  passages  in  his  '  Essais.'  This  licentiousness 
however  appears  to  be  rather  in  the  expressions  than  in  the 
meaning  of  the  author.  He  spoke  plainly  of  things  which 
are  not  alluded  to  in  a  more  refined  state  of  society, 
but  he  did  so  evidently  without  bud  intentions,  and  only 
followed  the  common  usage  of  his  time.  Montaigne  com- 
bats most  earnestly  the  malignant  feelings  frenuent  in 
man,  injustice,  oppression,  inhumanity,  uncharitableness ; 
cruelty  he  detests,  his  whole  nature  was  averse  from  it 
His  chapters  on  pedantry,  on  the  education  of  children,  on 
the  adminbtration  of  justice,  and  especially  of  criminal 
justice,  are  remarkably  good.  He  also  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  state  of  manners  and  society  in  France  in  his 
time. 

The  'Essais'  have  gone  through  many  editions :  that  of 
Paris,  3  vols.  4to.,  1725,  is  the  most  complete.  Vernier 
published,  in  1810,  'Notices  et  Observations  pour  ftu:iliter 
la  Lecture  des  Essais  de  Montaigne,*  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris.  It 
iS  a  useful  commentary. 

MONTANISTS,  or  CATAPHRYGIANS,  a  sect  of 
Christians,  which  arose  in  Phrygia  about  171  a.d.  (Euse- 
bius,  Ckron.,  p.  170;  and  Ecc,  Hiit,  v.  3.)  They  were 
called  Montanists  from  their  leader  Montanu8»  and  Cata- 
phrygians  or  Phrygians  from  the  country  in  which  they 
first  appeared. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Montanui  little  is  known. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  bora  at  Ardaba,  a  village  in  Mysia, 
and  to  have  been  only  a  recent  convert  when  he  first  made 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  prophet.  (Euseb.,  Hiit 
Eoc,,  V.  16.)  His  principal  associates  were  two  prophetesses, 
named  Prisca  or  F^isciUa,  and  Maximilla.  According  to 
some  of  the  antiont  writers,  Montanus  was  believed  by  his 
followers  to  be  the  Paraclete,  or  Holy  Spirit.  Probably  this 
is  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  claimed  divine 
inspiration  for  himself  and  his  associates.  They  delivered 
their  prophecies  in  an  ecstasy,  and  their  example  seems  to 
have  introduced  into  the  church  the  practice  of  appealing 
to  visions  in  ikvour  of  opinions  and  actions,  of  whicn  prac- 
tice Cyprian  and  others  availed  themselves  to  a  great 
extent  (Middleton's  Free  Enquiry,  p.  98,  &c.)  Tertullian, 
who  belonged  to  this  sect,  informs  us  that  these  revelations 
related  only  to  points  of  discipline,  and  neither  affected  the 
doctrines  of  religion  nor  superseded  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  doctrines  of  Montanus  agreed  in  general  with 
those  of  the  Catholic  church,  but  some  of  his  followers  ap- 
pear to  have  embraced  the  Sabellian  heresy.  The  Mon- 
tanists were  chiefly  distinguished  from  other  Christians  by 
the  austerity  of  their  manners  and  the  strictness  of  their 
discipline.  They  condemned  second  marriages,  and  prac- 
tised fasts.  They  maintained  that  all  flight  from  perse- 
cution was  unlawful,  and  that  the  church  had  no  power  to 
forgive  great  sins  committed  alter  baptism.  They  neld  the 
doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  at  the 
Millennium.  They  are  accused  by  some  of  the  early  writers 
of  celebrating  mysteries  attended  by  deeds  of  cruelty  and 
lewdness,  but  it  appears  quite  certain  that  these  charg^  are 
unfounded. 

The  Montanists  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  writers  of 
the  Catholic  partr,  thoueh  they  were  once  countenanced 
for  a  short  time  by  a  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  name  is  un- 
known, but  who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  Victor. 
Tertullian  wrote  several  works  in  defbnoe  of  their  opinions. 

[TKRTULLIAlf.] 

The  sect  was  numerous,  and  lasted  a  considerable  time. 
They  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Augustin  and  Jerome,  the 
latter  of  whom  wrote  against  them. 

(KuMbios,  HisLEoc;  Epiphanius,  Z>0  i?€rr«m#;  Ter- 


tuUian'i  W6rk$:  Lardoer'i  Bi$torv9f  Bertjtm,  ^t*l^n  » 

Mosheim's  Ece.  Hiit.:  Neander's  Kirckenj^ntkidtB^} 

MONTA'NUS,  A'RIAS-    [Arias  Mo.TTArf ca-l 

MONTARGIS.    ILoiret.] 

MONTAUBAN,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Frmorct  aifM 
of  the  department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne,  situated  ot  fkt 
river  Tara  just  below  the  junction  of  the  little  rircr  T^>a  v 
in  44"  1'  N.  lat  and  1"*  21'  E.  long.;  336  Utlcft  fai  a  4i«<s 
line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  40$  milea  by  lb*  rm4 
through  Orl6ans,  Chitteauroux,  Limoges,  and  Gabon. 

The  town  was  founded  in  ajx  1144  by  Count  A\jAmmm 
of  Toulouse.  In  the  religious  eontesCa  of  the  aistrmtb 
century  it  was  fortified  by  the  |{uguenot  party,  and  rrsiiirf 
the  attack  of  the  Catholics,  who  b^ieged  it  under  X^Ator, 
A.D.  1580.  In  the  following  century,  being  stm  to  tiM 
bands  of  the  same  partv,  it  resisted  the  attack  of  l^«is 
XIlI.,  A.D.  1621,  and  dia  not  submit  until  after  thr  sicf* 
and  capture  of  Rochelle,  a.d.  1629.  lu  fortiflcAt^jCM  w^et 
soon  after  destroyed.  It  suffered  much  (Vom  Ute  drago^iQ- 
ings  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  is  still  one  of  the  chief  scafs  of  t^ 
reformed  religion  In  France. 

The  town  Is  in  a  pleasant  situation,  partly  qpon  a  fcotl* 
8lot)e.  It  is  a  handsome  place,  and  i$  conwlmd  ^slcfty. 
The  gates  of  the  town  are  m  general  of  an  etogant  Cfeklte>e* 
ture;  the  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  clean,  and  tb« 
houses,  which  are  of  brick,  are  in  general  well  baftt  Tbaw 
is  a  handsome  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  «Mi  a 
piazza  of  two  tiers  of  arches,  ornamented  with  l>>nc  V^tas- 
ters.  The  centre  of  the  square  is  laid  out  aa  a  jUlc 
garden.*  There  are  besides  two  handsome  pub\te  falks, 
with  a  raised  terrace  between  flietb,  from  which  tlicrt  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  Pyrenees,  distant  130  or  140  nsilea.  TVa 
is  a  fine  cathedral  erected  at  a  very  early  l^nod.  Tb» 
other  public  bui1dtn|;s  are  worthy  of  notice,  espeekUr  iW 
town-hall  and  the  bishop's  palace.  There  is  a  bridge  Wflt 
6f  brick  over  the  Tarn,  which  is  here  navigable,  add  raM 
through  the  town,  dividing  St  into  two  parts.  TKert  arc 
numerous  villas  round  the  totfn. 

The  nopulation  in  1831  was  18»255  ibr  the  {own,  <r 
25,460  for  tbe  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  23.M3 
for  the  conimuhe.  There  are  a  considenibl*  nsaW 
of  manufactories  of  Common  woollen  cloth,  kflnertnerc, 
serge  and  other  woollen  goods,  silk  stockiofs  noihtvmi 
silks,  starch,  and  cards  for  dressing  woollen  foods:  tb«v 
are  also  soap-houses,  potteries, bran^ distnien«s,  taiiranK 
and  dye-houses.  It  is  a  great  mart  for  com  and  fcr  eoiamyo 
woollens.  There* are  five  fkirs  in  tlie  year,  ihreo  of  whirk 
continue  for  eight  days  each.  The  navigation  of  tb«TAm 
and  the  Garonne  affords  ready  commumcatiaii  wttb  Bir> 
deaux.  The  town  has  a  theatre,  a  public  library  of  lO.fiPO 
volumes,  baths,  and  excellent  inns.  Tbe  sarruondmc 
country  abounds  with  excellent  fniit  fish,  poultry,  sni 
ortolans.  The  *  p^^  de  foie  gras*  of  this  puce  are  n»- 
sidered  equal  to  those  of  Toulouse,  add  the  winca  of  Ifaot- 
bartier,  Fan,  Aussas  or  Aussac,  and  Auviller,  obtained  fioia 
the  vineyards  round  the  peighbouring  town  of  Ca»tcl-Sftr- 
razin,  are  excellent.  Literature  Is  cultivated,  and  the  Vrm 
hasproduced  some  writers  of  considerable  repute. 

Tnere  are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  a  comwrvl 
court,  several  fiscal  or  administrative  government  ofin^ 
and  societies  for  thepromotion  or  direction  of  mannfkctv** 
and  agriculture.  Tnere  are  a  theological  •eramarj  f-r 
Protestants  and  a  Protestant  Auxiliary  Bible  Soctctr ;  s 
society  of  agriculture,  science,  and  the  beUes-lettrea ;  a  h^ 
school,  a  free  drawing-school,  and  a  maternity  aocicCy. 

Montauban  is  tbe  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  the  dsoceve  ram- 
prebends  the  department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne.  Tbm  tiafcif 
IS  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  Of  Toulouse  and  NafbonM. 

The  arrondissement  of  Montauban  has  an  mm.  of  S19 
square  miles,  and  comprehends  62  communes.  It  m  sub- 
divided into  eleven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  jotfirv 
of  the  peace.  The  population  in  1831  was  107.853 ;  ra  lUC 
it  was  106,709.  * 

MONTBE'LURD.    [Doubs] 

MONTBRISON.    [Loiri.] 

MONTCALM,  MARQUIS  DE.   [Wolfe,  Gstcxkax,] 

MONTDIPIER.    [SoMMt.] 

MONTECASI^O  b  the  name  of  a  celebraieil  meoM- 
tery  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  IVrra  £ 
Lavoro,  near  the  borders  of  the  Papal  state.  It  is  sitcrfW 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  which  is  tm 
ofEset  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  rises  above  the  vaUav  sf 
the  Frigido,  an  affluent  of  tbe  Lifts.    Tbe  |ovb  of  aoi 
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Genimno,  which  is  huilt  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  partljr 
ocx;upies  the  site  of  the  antieni  Casinum,  a  town  of  the 
Volfld,  and  iubsequemly  a  Roman  colonv,  which  was  sacked 
bv  Hannihal's  troops  on  tneir  march  from  Capua  towards 
Rome.  Remains  of  the  antient  town  are  still  seen,  in- 
cluding an  amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  and  several  sepulchral 
monuments.  It  was  in  a.d.  52B  that  St.  Benedict  repaired 
to  this  spot,  and  began  the  foundation  of  this  celebrated 
monastery,  which  aflerwiirds  became  the  head  quarters  of 
bis  order.  fBKNEDiqT,  Saint.]  The  monastery  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lbngobards  about  the  year  582,  was  restored 
more  than  a  century  after,  and  became  more  magnificent 
than  before,  being  enriched  by  gifts  from  various  princes. 
Ratohis,  king  of  the  Lohgobards,  as  well  as  Carloman, 
brother  of  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franki  retired  to  Monte 
Casino,  where  they  became  monks,  and  died  there.  The 
monastefy  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  884, 
but  was  restored  in  the  year  949.  The  age  that  followea 
was  a  neriod  of  the  greatest  splendour  for  the  monastery : 
the  abbot  wa^  ft  powerftil  feudal  baron,  who  had  jurisdiction 
over  an  extetisive  territory,  and  interfered  in  the  ouarrels  of 
the  neighbouring  t)rinces  and  of  the  Normans,  The  abbot 
I>etidenu8,  afleri^rds  l>ope  Victor  III.,  rebuilt  the  church 
of  the  monastery  in  the  jeit  1066^  and  a  nutherous  assem- 
bly. 9f  bishops  assisted  at  its  consecration.  The  bronze 
gates;  which  wefe  wroii^ht  by  hii  order  a1)out  the  satrie  time 
at  Constantinople,  atid  which  are  still  seen,  exhibit  in  silver 
inlaid  letted  a  list  of  all  the  tenures,  castles,  fiefs,  and 
lands  possessed  b^  th^  abbey  at  that  time.  The  abbots 
w^re  elected  by  the  monks  nil  14^4,  when  the  ahbotship 
was  bestowed  in  commehddm  on  several  cardinals  in  suc- 
cession. The  last  oomtnendatory  or  titular  abbot  was  Gio- 
iranni  de*  ICedici,  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X.,  after  which  the 
regular  election  of  abbots  was  restored.  The  abbot  was 
elected  for  six  years,  during  Which  he  was  also  bishop  of 
San  Germane  and  the  adjacent  district.  He  was  nrst 
baron  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  enjoyed  ample  privileges, 
and  went  out  generally  in  a  coach  and  six.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  six  years,  he  returned  to  his  former  condi- 
tion, but  retained  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  cross,  as  a 
mark  of  his  dignity,  and  he  had  precedence  in  great  re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

The  revenues  of  the  abbey  were  100,000  ducats,  about 
17,000/.  sterling.  With  these  tlie  monks  supported  not 
only  their  own  community,  which  consisted  of  about  fifty 
professed  members,  besides  lay  brothers  or  servants,  but 
also  extensive  accessory  establishments,  such  as  the  hospice 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  sickly  and  aged  monks 
were  kept,  and  travellers  and  visitors  were  entertained,  ana 
a  seminary  in  the  town  of  San  Germane  attached  to  that 
episcopal  see. 

Among  other  literary  men  who  visited,  at  various  times, 
the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  ehiefly  for  the  sake  of  its 
library,  were  Bocc^iecio,  Poggio  Bracciolini,  and  MabiOon, 
the  accounts  of  whom  m&y  be  referred  to  for  the  condition 
of  that  institution  in  their  respective  epochs.  Swinburne 
and  other  travellers  of  the  last  century  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  Monte  Casino  as  it  was  before  the  French' revolu- 
tion and  invasion. 

After  the  French  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in 
18i06,  they  suppressed  all  the  wealthy  convents,  abolished 
among  others  the  feudal  rights  of  Monte  Casino,  and  seised 
its  Isinded  property,  but  maintained  the  establishment, 
as  welt  as  those  of  Monte  Vergine  and  La  Cava,  with  a 
few  iBonks  in  each  to  take  care  of  the  valuable  archives 
and  libraries  of  those  instituttons.  King  Ferdinand,  after 
his  restoration  in  1815,  gave  back  to  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Cssind  part  of  its  former  possessions.  The  monas- 
tery has  now  a  revenue  of  24,000  ducats,  about  4,000/.  ster- 
ling, and  is  inhabited  by  about  16  monks.  The  last  account 
we  have  seen  of  Monte  Casino  is  by  the  Hon.  Keppel 
Craven,  in  his  interesting  '  Bxeursions  in  the  Abruzzi  and 
the  Northern  Provinces  of  Naples,'  London,  1828,  from 
which  we  derive  the  following  description. 

The  vast  structure,  every  side  of  which  exhibits  long  rows 
of  windows,  covers  the  whole  platform  of  the  detached  and 
conical  mountain,  the  ground  sloping  from  the  base  of  the 
wmlla  on  idl  sides :  some  of  the  adjoining  borders  have  been 
oonverted  into  enclosed  grounds,  and  fvimished  vrith  fhiit- 
treea  and  timber  of  lar^r  growth.  The  edifice  is  built  of 
•man  stones,  covered  with  a  reddish-gray  stucco^  of  a  sober 
yet  not  dnU  hue.  The  road  to  the  monastery  winds  in  a  zi|^- 
»•&  qp^tiwi_Bfo«iiMiift  .fund.  giT«^  »G09W  10  the  huUdk»g 


through  an  archway  cut  in  the  rock  and  a  double  gale 
leading  into  a  large  court,  followed  by  two  other  courts  of 
equal  dimensions,  communicating  with  each  other  by  open 
arcades.  The  middle  court  is  provided  with  a  large  cistern, 
and  from  one  of  its  extremities  a  handsome  flight  of  steps 
ascends  to  the  quadrangle  before  the  church,  which  stands 
on  a  mUch  higher  level.  The  quadrangle  is  enclosed  by 
cloisters,  the  arches  of  which  are  supported  by  fine  granite 
columns,  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Casinum.  Marblo 
statues  of  the  principal  benefactors  of  the  community  are 
placed  in  niches  in  the  wall  of  the  cloisters.  The  church  is 
very  handsome,  rich  in  marbles,  and  is  ornamented  with 
several  interesting  sepulchral  monuments ;  amongst  others, 
that  of  Piero  de*  Medici,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
who  was  drowned  in  theLiris  after  the  defeat  of  the  French. 
in  whose  army  he  8er\'ed,  by  Gonzalo  of  Cordova,  in  1503. 
The  ceiling  and  lateral  chapels  are  painted  by  Luca  Giordano 
arid  other  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  painters.  The  organ  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Italy.  The  seats  in  the  choir  are  of 
walnut  and  oak  wood,  richly  carved.  The  church  is  kept 
remarkably  clean,  and  in  this  respect  it  reminds  the  tra- 
veller of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  rest  of  the  monastery 
is  grand  and  imposing,  but  not  magnificent,  being  distributed 
iritemally  in  a  style  of  simplicity  which  corresponds  with 
the  original  institutions  of  the  order.  The  contrast  between 
the  modest  dimensions  of  the  cells  of  the  individual  monks 
and  the  magnificent  distribution  of  the  public  or  communal 
part  of  the  building,  such  as  the  courts,  porticoes,  church, 
chapter,  and  ref^tory,  is  characteristic  of  the  old  spirit  of 
monastic  institutions,  in  which  the  community  was  every- 
thing and  the  individual  nothing. 

The  library  of  Monte  Casino,  which  is  now  kept  in  very 
good  order,  contains  18,000  volumes,  among  which  are 
some  rare  editions  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  archives 
contain  a  valuable  collection  of  original  charters,  diplomas, 
grants,  &c.,  of  emperors,  kings,  and  Longobard  dukes, 
as  well  as  papal  bulls ;  many  of  the  charters  belong  to 
the  ninth  century,  and  some  MSS.  to  the  sixth  century ;  a 
curious  letter  of  Mahomet  II.  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  with  the 
answer  of  the  latter ;  a  collection  of  autograph  letters  of 
Mabillon,  Montfaucon,  Muratori,  and  other  learned  philo- 
logists. (Val6ry,  Voyage$  en  Italie.)  There  is  also  a  small 
collection  of  anticjuities,  inscriptions,  and  a  chair  of  '  rosso 
antico,'  of  exouisite  workmanship,  which  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhooa. 

MONTECUCULI,  RAYMOND,  COUNT  DE,  Prince 
of  Melfi,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  Generalissimo 
of  the  Imperial  armies,  was  born  at  Modena  in  1608,  of  a 
noble  family  of  that  duchy.  Following  the  example  of 
some  of  its  members,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  house  of 
Austria  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  and  after  bearing  arms 
as  a  simple  volunteer  under  one  of  his  uncles,  and  rising 
through  the  usual  gradations  of  rank,  he  first  signalized  his 
military  talents  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  horse,  by  sur- 
prising and  cutting  to  pieces  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Swedes, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Numslau,  in  Silesia. 
But  he  soon  after  experienced  the  inconstancy  of  fortune, 
beine  himself  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  in  1639,  by  the 
Swedes  under  the  celebrated  Bannier,  near  Prague.  He 
is  said  to  have  beguiled  the  two  years  of  his  captivity  in 
cultivating  the  taste  for  letters  which  he  subsequently 
evinced;  and,  after  his  release,  he  resumed  his  service,  with 
increasing  reputation,  in  the  defence  of  Silesia  and  Bavaria, 
and  in  the  defeat  of  the  Swedes  under  Wrangel  at  Triebcl, 
in  1647;  until  the  termination  of  hostilities,  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  the  following  year,  enabled  him  to  revisit  his 
native  duchy.  There,  at  the  marriage  festivities  of  the 
duke  Francesco  L,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  one  of  his 
dearest  friends,  Count  Manzani,  in  a  tournament;  perhaps 
the  latest  recorded  catastrophe  which  attended  the  danger- 
ous games  of  chivalry. 

In  1667  Monteouculi  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  assist 
John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  against  Ragotski,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  and  the  Swedes,  whom  he  drove  out  of 
Poland,  and  compelled  to  conclude  a  peace.  He  vras  sub- 
sequently employed  in  Hungary  in  the  war,  of  which  he 
has  himself  given  a  relation  in  hit  memoirs,  between  the 
Imperialists  and  the  Turks;  and  in  1664,  he  gained  so 
decisive  a  victory  over  the  latter  at  St  Gothard  as  to  com- 
pel them  to  sue  for  a  truce  of  twenty  years. 

In  1673  he  reached  the  climax  of  his  fame  by  bein^ 
opposed  to  the  illustrious  Turenne,  in  the  war  between  the 
empire  and  Fmloo  ou  the  Rhraiub  frontier*   The  iij^^x 
-  2Z% 
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balanced  op<)rations  of  these  two  great  generals,  who,  with- 
out committing  the  event  to  a  batUe,  displayed  more  science 
in  marches  and  encampments  than  other  commanders  have 
exhibited  in  a  whole  series  of  victories,  were  the  admiration 
of  their  contemporaries ;  and  when  the  fall  of  Turenne  by 
a  chance  shot,  in  1675,  gave  free  scope  to  the  genius  of  his 
opponent,  Louis  XIV.  could  find  no  one  bUt  the  great 
Cond6  competent  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Montecuculi. 
Another  most  able  thoush  indecisive  campaign  closed  the 
services  both  of  Cond6  and  Montecuculi :  the  latter  of  whom, 
claiming  no  victory,  deemed  it  his  highest  honour  to  have 
encountered  without  defeat  the  two  ereatest  French  generals 
of  their  century.  The  remaining  tew  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  peace  at  the  Imperial  court,  and  he  died  in  1680. 

As  a  general,  Montecuculi  was  accused  of  excessive  cau- 
tion and  want  of  enterprise,  qualities  which  he  himself  held 
to  be  no  reproach.  He  had  profoundly  studied  the  art  of 
war ;  and  tne  memoirs  which  he  composed  upon  its  general 
principles  and  practice,  as  well  as  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
warfare  against  the  Turks,  and  on  the  operations  of  the 
Turkish  war  of  1661-1664,  still  retain  their  value,  not  only 
as  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  records  of  the  mar- 
tial establishments  and  service  of  his  times,  but  (or  the 
soundness  of  the  maxims  which  they  contain,  applicable  to 
all  ages  of  the  militar)'  art.  He  was  a  zealous  and  generous 
patron  of  letters,  as  well  as  a  great  strategist ;  and  to  him 
principally  the  Academy  of  Naturalists  at  Vienna  owes  its 
estabhshment. 

A  good  French  translation  of  the  Memoirs  qf  Montecuculi 
was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1752,  with  a  'Life  of  the 
Author*  prefixed. 

MONTE'GO  BAY.    [Jamaica] 

MONTE'LIMAR,  or  MONTE'LIMART,  a  town  in 
France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of 
Drome,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Jabrou  and  the 
Roubion,  two  small  streams  which  flow  into  the  Rhdne  a 
little  below  the  town,  in  44°  33'  N.  lat.  and  4**  44*'  E.  long., 
381  miles  from  Paris  by  Sens,  Auxerre,  Lyon,  Vienne,  and 
Valence. 

The  Itinerary  from  Burdigala  to  Hierosolyma  (Bordeaux 
to  Jerusalem),  and  the  Theodosian  or  Peutinger  Table, 
mention  a  place,  Acunum,  on  the  road  between  Valentia 
(Valence)  and  Arausio  (Oranee);  and  Ptolemy  mentions  a 
Roman  colony,  Acusio,  in  the  country  of  the  Cavares. 
These  two  places  are  considered  as  identical,  and  some 

feographers  fix  them  on  the  site  of  Mont6limar;  but 
>*Anville  prefers  to  fix  them  at  Aucone,  a  village  near 
Mont^limar,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhdne.  It  is  at  any  rate 
probable  that  Mont6limar  rose  on  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
town.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  taken  by  the  Huguenots,  who  had  a  considerable  party 
in  the  town  (a*i>*  1567),  and  retaken  by  the  Otholics;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  that  internal  peace 
was  restored. 

The  town  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  hills, 
covered  with  vines  and  mulberry  and  other  fruit  trees.  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  which  have  boulevards  within  and 
without  The  town  gates  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
ruins  of  an  antient  citadel  command  the  place.  Several 
canals  traverse  the  town,  and  the  road  from  Lyon  to  Mar- 
•eille  runs  through  the  best  built  and  pleasantest  quarter. 
There  is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  united  streams  of  the  Rou- 
bion and  the  Jabrou. 

The  population  in  1831  was  58 1 6  for  the  town,  or  7560  for 
the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  7966  for  the  commune. 

There  are  silk-throwing  mills ;  linens,  wicker-wares,  and 
excellent  morocco,  chamois,  and  other  leather,  are  manu- 
&ctured.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  walnut-oil,  wax,  honey, 
iilk,  com,  hay,  wine,  &c.  The  meadows  round  the  town 
are  irrigated  with  considerable  skill ;  and  there  are  lime- 
kilnt  and  tile-kilns.  Many  silkworms  are  bred.  Truffles 
of  middling  (quality  are  found,  and  there  is  a  tolerably 
copious  medicinal  spring..  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  the  geolo- 
gist, was  a  native  of  Mont^limarL 

lliere  are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  one  or  two  fiscal 
goremment  offices,  and  a  high  school ;  a  public  library  of 
3000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  chemical  and  philosophic 
oal  apparatus. 

The  arrondissement  has  an  area  of  436  square  miles,  and 
eomprehends  68  communes.  It  is  subdivided  into  five  can- 
tons, or  distrids,  eadi  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
^SjfHSSJil^^^  ^^  ^^^30 ;  m  1836  it  was  64.612. 

MONTBH  CUSTOM,  the  antient  euatom  of  a  pigoet- 


sion  of  the  scholars  of  Eton  school  in  1 
montem.  It  is  made  every  third  year  on  Whii-' 
a  tumulus  near  the  Bath  road,  which 
name  of  Salt-hill,  by  which  also  the  netghbounog'i 
been  long  known.  The  chief  object  of  the  cseUbraXsM  si  ip 
collect  money  for  $ajUt  as  the  phrase  is,  from  all  psraas 
present,  and  it  is  exacted  even  firom  passeogcn  ivsrcJIi^ 
the  road.  The  scholars  who  collect  the  money  arr  r%\  «« 
salt-bearers,  and  are  dressed  in  rich  silk  haUtK  T^^au 
inscribed  with  some  motto,  such  as  Ad  Momiem^  Mo»  fr- 
Lege.  or  Pro  More  et  Monie^  by  way  of  pasa-word,  are  ffi«^ 
to  such  persons  as  have  already  paid  for  ealt^  as  a  aervcy 
from  any  farther  demands. 

This  ceremony  has  been  firequently  boDonrv4  witk  tW 
presence  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  r>yal  &mi]y»  w^mm 
liberal  contributions,  added  to  those  of  many  of  tha  nifcihx 
and  others,  who  have  been  educated  at  Eton,  faoM*  ••  Cu* 
augmented  the  general  collection,  that  it  has  been  k»««n 
to  amount  to  near  1000/.  The  sum  so  colkacted  m  givm  w 
the  senior  scholar,  who  is  going  oif  to  Cambridge,  be  has 
support  at  the  university.  It  would  be  in  Tain  perfaapg  to 
trace  the  origin  of  all  the  circumstaneca  of  Uus  ao^mlar 
custom,  particularly  that  of  collecting  money  fcr  emii^  wfmdk 
has  been  in  use  from  time  immemohaL  The  niiiiiiwitii 
itself  seems  to  be  coeval  with  the  foundatioQ  or  the  c«l- 
lege,  and  it  has  been  ooi\jectored  with  noeli  probaUtty 
that  it  was  that  of  the  Batm,  or  Boy-^tcAop.  It  onposUy 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  Decemlwr,  the  leslifsl  ef  Sl 
Nicholas,  the  patron  of  children,  being  the  daj  oo  vhseli  « 
was  customary  at  Salisbury,  and  in  other  plaeat  wfaan  tW 
ceremony  was  observed,  to  elect  the  Boy-bislMf  fr«a 
among  the  children  bekmging  to  the  catbedrmL  It  m  a«l} 
since  1759  that  the  time  of  the  celebratioa  of  tWKi«a 
Montem  has  been  changed.  It  was  ibnnerly  a  part  af  IW 
ceremony  that  a  boy  drSssed  in  a  clerical  habit,  with  a  wafc 
should  read  prayers. 

(Huggett's  M.S.  Coliectione/ora  History  (^mmdmwmd 
Eton  Colleges,  in  the  British  Museum ;  Ljraoiu^  M*-^w 
Britannica,  vol.  i.,  p.  558;  Brand's  Popsdar  AmhfmMsM, 
4toedit,  vol.  i.,  p.  337-349.) 

MONTENEGRINS.    [Montsnebo] 

MONTENE'RO,  '  the  black  mountain,'  ao  cmlM  <n 
account  of  the  dark  forests  which  cover  ita  siting  ■  iW 
name  given  by  the  Venetians,  and  adopted  by  Etirsaisi 
geographers,  to  a  mountainous  district  forming  part  oc  tl* 
high  land  of  Albania,  and  situated  on  the  bor£fa  of  Herv- 
govina,  and  of  the  former  Venetian  and  now  Aa»<na»  ter- 
ritory of  Cattaro.  An  offset  of  the  chain  vbirli  lioanAt 
Albania  to  the  north,  the  Mounts  Bertisctis  md  Scardns  of 
the  antients,  runs  in  a  southern  direction  btw^sen  the 
sources  of  the  Narenta  and  the  Moroka,  and  fucms  tW 
boundary  between  the  Turkish  provioees  of  Aibana  aa4 
Herxegovina.  On  reaching  the  innermoat  reens  of  tW 
deep  gulf  of  Cattaro,  north-east  of  the  town  of  Pscaalo,  iht« 
ridge  divides  into  two  branches,  one  to  the  north  wMt  and 
the  other  to  the  south-e^st,  both  of  whi^  advance  I*  tW 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  encircle  betwean  tbta  thv 
basin  of  the  gulf  of  Cattaro  with  its  seveml  faaya  and  iht 
territory  around,  which  constitutes  the  Austrian  dislticia  ef 
Castelnuovo,  Risano,  Perasto,  Cattaro,  Budua,  and  Fn&t*' 
vicb.  To  the  east  of  the  main  ridge,  and  north-cast  of  iW 
Austrian  territory,  lies  the  district  of  Monteoerow  rwisiaiiai 
of  several  high  valleys  sloping  to  the  south  e—t,  tba  alii  i 
of  which  flow  into  Turkish  Albania  bv  two  atroaas,  tW 
Schinixa  and  the  Rioovcemovich,  both  affluenta  of  tlw  lake  tf 
Scutari.  The  length  of  this  mountainoos  and  little  kn»n 
district  is  reckoned  at  about  twenty-five  miles  ftoa  wnh 
to  south,  and  about  eighteen  in  its  gieateat  bffrith  fiia 
east  to  west :  it  is  said  to  contain  ab^t  60,0M  inhahiiaaik 
a  fierce  race,  which  has  always  maintained  ita  i 
against  the  Turks.  The  following  are  the  principal  v. 
of  Montenero: — 1.  Katunzka  Nsinia,  the  widest  and  aswfi 
central,  is  watered  by  the  Ricovcernovich,  and  caootams  ih* 
capital,  Cettiime,  with  a  convent,  the  residence  of  the  GttH 
bishop,  and  toe  villages  of  Gnegusi,  Xagneudo,  and  utherk 
Mount  Bukovizza  rises  above  this  valley  in  tha  emtiv  U 
Montenero.  2.  Liesanska  Nahia,  which  nina  north  of  an< 
parallel  to  the  preceding,  contains  the  viUagv  of  DofacnHrf 
some  hamlets.  3.  Cxemiska  Nahia,  the sniithrrnnuMi  ilisi 
of  Montenero,  a  long  narrow  valley  between  the  Anatnan  I 
ritory  on  the  west,  from  which  it  is  divided  hf  moanti  Oi* 
gevo,  Ortich,  and  Resevich,  and  Turkish  Albania  en 
oast,  ftom  which  it  is  separa^  by  anotbar  ndg% 
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Mveral  Tillages,  Ocinichi,  Optocichi»  Dobraceli,  &c.  (Carte 
des  Bouchss  de  Catiaro  et  de  Montenero,  by  Max.  deTraux, 
an  Austrian  engineer,  Vienna,  1808.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Montenero,  or  Montenegrins,  are  a 
Sdavonian  race,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian. 
They  call  their  country  Czema  Gora.  They  belong  to  the 
Eastern  church,  and  are  governed  by  their  Wladika,  or 
bishop,  assisted  by  a  council  of  the  chief  fiimilies.  All  the 
men  are  armed,  and  extremely  jealous  of  their  indepen- 
dence; Their  country  is  not  very  fertile ;  it  produces  fruits, 
but  little  corn,  and  has  good  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  much 
timber.  The  Montenegrins  are  given  to  plunder,  and  they 
now  and  then  make  predatory  incursions  into  the  Turkish 
territory.  In  the  wars  of  Venice  with  the  Turks  they  acted 
as  auxiliaries,  though  at  times  troublesome  ones,  of  the 
former  power. 

In  1 767  an  adventurer  made  his  appearance  among  them, 
who  gave  himself  out  for  Peter  III.,  emperor  of  Russia,  and 
Treated  considerable  disturbance  for  a  time.  After  the  fall 
of  Venice  in  1797,  Cattaro  was  given  up  to  Austria.  By 
the  treaty  of  Presburg  in  1805  it  was  ceded  to  France;  but 
liefore  the  French  garrison  could  reach  that  district,  the 
natives,  joirsd  to  the  Montenegrins,  excited  by  a  Russian 
agent,  rose  in  arms  and  occupied  Cattaro,  Castelnuovo,  and 
the  other  towns.  Tliis  served  to  the  French  as  a  pretext  for 
taking  forcible  possession  of  the  neighbouring  republic  of 
Ragusa.  But  the  Montenegrins  came  down  nrom  the 
mountains,  and  besieged  General  Lauriston  within  the  town 
of  Ragusa.  A  desperate  war  ensued  between  the  Mon- 
tenegrins and  the  French  commanded  by  Marmont,  Lau- 
riston, and  Molitor,  in  which  no  quarter  was  given ;  until 
the  French  at  last  took  possession  of  Cattaro»  and  drove  the 
Montenegrins  back  to  their  mountains.  (Botta,  Sloria 
d'ltalia,  b.  22.) 

Since  1814  the  Montenegrins  are  nominally  under  the 
protection  of  Austria,  to  whom  they  are  occasionally  a  somx» 
of  trouble,  on  account  of  Uieir  incursions  into  the  Turkish 
territory,  and  the  consequent  complaints  of  the  Turkish 
authorities.  A  French  traveller,  Sommieres,  has  written 
a  Voyage  HUtorique  et  Politique  d  Montenero,  2  vols.  1820. 
MONTEREAU.  [Seinb  et  Marnb.] 
MONTEREY.  [Mbxican  States.] 
MONTESQUIEU.  CHARLES  DE  SECONDAT, 
BARON  DE  LA  BRE^DE  ET  DE,  was  bom  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1689,  at  the  Chdteau  de  la  Brdde,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux.  He  was  descended 
fiom  a  noble  and  otherwise  distinguished  family  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Guienne.  His  grandfieither  had  filled  the  post  of 
president  d  mortier  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  a  post 
which  Montesquieu  himself  afterwards  filled.  His  father 
entered  the  same  service,  but  quitted  it  early.  The  nobility 
which  Montesquieu  inherited  was  conferred  upon  his  great- 
grand&ther  by  Henry  IV. 

Montesquieu  gave  in  youth  the  promise  of  his  future 
fame.    His  habits  were  most  studious,  and  his  desire  for 
learning  was  encouraeed  in  every  way  by  a  fond  and  judicious 
Ikther.  At  the  time  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  most  laborious 
study  of  the  civil  law,  with  a  view  to  the  profession  for  which 
Le  was  destined,  he  was  also  preparing  a  work  on  a  theo- 
logical subject,  namely,  *  Whether  the  idolatry  which  pre- 
Tailed  among  the  heathens  deserved  eternal  damnation  ?' 
He  attained  the  rank  of  conseiller  in  the  parliament  of 
Bordeaux  in  1714,  and  three  years  afterwards,  on  the  death 
of  a  paternal  uncle,  he  succeeded  at  the  same  time  to  his 
fortune  and  to  his  post  of  prSsident  d  mortier  in  the  same 
parliament.    With  the  most  assiduous  and  conscientious 
clischarge  of  his  duties  as  a  judge,  he  united  the  pursuit  of 
literature.    In  1716  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Bordeaux,  and  he  was  very  zealous  in  endeavour- 
ing to  direct  the  attention  of  this  body  more  to  physical 
science.    He  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  very  much 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  physical  science,  which 
iie  afterwards  neglected  altogether  for  the  pursuit  of  moral 
sieience.    About  this  time  he  wrote  his  '  Physical  History  of 
the  Antient  and  Modern  World,'  which  was  published  in 
1719.    He  shortly  returned  however,  and  allowed  the  Aca- 
^my  likewise  to  return,  to  literature ;  and  he  now  wrote 
sereral  small  essays  on  literary  subjocts,  which  were  read 
mt  meetings  of  the  Academy.    In  1721  appeared  the  work 
-which  first  brought  him  fame,  the  *  Lettres  Persanes,*  which 
*«ras  published  anonymously,  but  the  author  soon  became 
IcDown.'  |The  popularity  of  these  letters  was  so  great,  that, 
mm  Montesquieu  says  in  a  preface  to  a  later  edition, '  Book 


sellers  used  to  go  about  the  sti-eet,  catching  every  one  by 
the  sleeve,  and  begging,  **  Pry*thee,  write  for  me  some  Per- 
sian Letters.*' ' 

His  classical  romance,  called  '  Le  Temple  du  Guide.'  was 
published  in  1725.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  Montes- 
Gjuieu  formed  the  resolution  of  retiring  from  his  judicial 
autiest  and  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to  literature.  He 
accordingly  sold  his  presidentship.  A  vacancy  occurring 
shortly  after  in  the  French  Academy,  on  the  death  of  M.  do 
Sacy,  Montesquieu  became  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  place. 
His  principal  claim  to  the  distinction  was  derived  from  the 
'  Lettres  Persanes,'  but  these  seemed  likely  for  a  time  to  be 
the  chief  obstacle  to  his  success.  Notwithstanding  their 
general  popularity,  an  outcry  had  been  raised  against  them 
by  many  on  the  ground  of  irreligious  tendency ;  and  the 
Ckirdinal  de  Fleury,  the  chief  minister,  now  wrote  to  tell  the 
president  of  the  Academy  that  the  king  would  refuse  his 
consent  to  the  election  of  the  author  of  so  irreligious  a  work 
as  the  '  Lettres  Persanes.*  The  course  taken  by  Montes- 
Guieu  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  royal  opposition 
noes  not  seem  to  have  been  the  most  straightforward  and 
manly.  He  immediately  published,  according  to  Voltaire, 
a  new  edition  of  the  'Lettres,'  in  which  the  passages  objected 
to  were  omitted  or  softened ;  and  having  carried  this  edition 
to  the  minister,  and  having  disavowed  all  the  obnoxious 
passages  of  the  earlier  editions,  he  succeeded  in  changing 
the  king's  resolution.  (Ecrivaine  Francais  du  Steele  de 
Louis  XIV,) 

D*Alembert  gives  a  somewliat  different  account:  but 
inasmuch  as  this  appears  in  an  hloge,  it  is  to  be  received 
with  suspicion.  There  seems  indeed  to  be  no  authority  for 
the  statement  which  D'Alembert  makes,  and  which  is  in- 
deed unnecessary  if  the  contents  of  the  book  were  such  as 
the  minister  could  approve  of,  that  several  letters  by  another 
hand  were  inserted  by  the  printer  of  the  book.  The  writer 
of  the  life  of  Montesquieu,  in  the  '  Biograpbie  Universelle,' 
rejects  D'Alembert's  account,  and,  admitting  that  Montes- 
quieu disavowed  the  obnoxious  passages  of  bis  work  when 
they  were  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  at- 
tempts to  justify  him  on  the  ground  that  the  work  had  been 
published  anonymously ;  that  he  had  never  since  put  his 
name  to  it,  and  that  there  was  in  consequence  no  fraud  in 
disavowing  that  of  which  he  had  never  acknowledged  the 
authorship. 

The  result  however  was  that  Montesquieu  gained  the 
support  of  the  minister,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy.  He  shortly  after  set  out  on  an  extensive  course 
of  travels.  He  went  first  to  Vienna,  where  he  had  much  in- 
tercourse with  the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene ;  then  travelled 
through  Hungary  and  Italy,  staying  for  some  time  at  Ve- 
nice, at  Rome,  and  at  Genoa.  He  next  travelled  through 
Germany  into  Holland,  and  thence,  in  company  with  lord 
Chesterfield,  he  came  to  England.  In  England  he  stayed 
two  years,  receiving  great  attentions  from  the  great,  whether 
by  rank  or  by  reputation,  and  collecting  materials,  as  be 
had  done  also  in  tne  other  countries  which  he  had  visited, 
for  his  great  work. 

On  his  return  to  France  he  spent  two  years  in  studious 
retirement  in  the  country.  He  published  in  1734  his  work 
on  the  causes  of  the '  Greatness  and  Decline  of  the  Romans ;' 
and  immediately  after  its  publication  he  set  to  work  to  pre- 
pare the  '  Esprit  des  Lois.  He  was  engaged  upon  this  for 
fourteen  years ;  and  he  tells  us  that  very  often,  frightene<l 
with  the  greatness  of  his  task,  he  was  disposed  to  abandon 
it  When  at  last  it  was  completed,  he  submitted  it  to  the 
judgment  of  his  friend  Helvetius,  who,  by  reason  principally 
of  its  desultory  unconnected  character,  strongly  dissuaded 
him  from  publication.  But  whatever  misgivings  Montes- 
quieu may  nave  had  while  the  work  was  in  progress,  were 
now  entirely  removed ;  and  undeterred  by  the  remon- 
strances of  Helvetius,  he  published,  and  he  bad  his  reward 
in  an  almost  universal  admiration.  Montesquieu  did  not 
very  long  survive  the  publication.  He  died  in  February, 
1755,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness. 

The  personal  character  of  Montesquieu  was  in  every 
respect  excellent.  He  had  married  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  and  his  family  consisted  of  a  son  and  two  daughters. 
Through  life  he  practised  a  rigid  economy,  on  the  principle, 
as  we  are  told  by  M.  d'Alembert,  that  he  ought  to  trans- 
mit his  patrimony  unimpaired  to  his  children ;  but  he  took 
care  that  his  economy  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  cha- 
rity. In  the  intercourse  of  society  Montesquieu  appears  to 
have  been  agreeable  without  being  brilliant. 
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The  wfitingt  of  Montesauieu  gbowmuch  vanely  of  &]6ni 
Even  if  the  'Esprit  des  Lois'  had  not  been  written,  the 
author  of  the  '  Lettres  Persanes,*  remarkable  for  their  re- 
fined humour,  and  of  the  '  Temple  du  Gnide,'  an  exqjuisite 
little  romance,  could  not  have  been  forgotten.  And  without 
disparaging  at  all  the  merits  of  Montesquieu's  great  and 
best  known  work,  it  may  be  said  that  these  smaller  produc- 
tions are  much  more  perfect  in  their  kind  than  is  the  '  Es- 
prit des  Lois'  as  a  treatise  on  political  science,  'tho  chief 
merits  of  this  work  are  its  agreeable  style,  its  various  know- 
ledge, its  ingenious  and  at  the  same  time  serisible  mode  of 
treating  the  art  of  government,  and  its  enlightened  advo- 
cacy of  what,  not  very  definitely  or  correctly,  are  called  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty.  The  last-mentioned  merit  is 
greater  on  account  of  the  time  at  which  the  work  appeared. 
The  defects  of  the  work,  on  the  other  hand,  are  want  of 
svstem,  shallowness,  not  so  much  of  knowledge  as  of 
thought,  and  (what  is  at  once  a  sign  and  a  consequence  of 
this  shallowness)  an  undue  exaltation  of  experience  over 
principles^.  Thi^  lime  again  at  which  the  work  appeared 
wilt  riiivu  in  [\h  wuv  of  ^xteniiation  of  these  defects ;  and  it 
1^  U  bii  r^ronnWriril  ulso  that  the  plan  of  the  work  is  J)rd- 
ft  jjii:(1T¥  i  n  J  uci  i vt*  tu  \  I  ler  than  scientific^ 

TJio  '  EsjiriJ  rlert  L  is'  hos  given  occasion  to  a  work  by 
%.  Dcitutt  ftu  TiHM'v,  which,  though  partaking  lo  some  de- 

fiv9  of  liii!  vrtgueiic'^H  of  Montesquieu's  work,  is  very  vald- 
filo  biiih  ih  JUolf  and  as  a  commentary  on  the  '  Esprit  des 
Lois.*    Its  title  is  *  Ck)mmentaire  sur  I'Esprit  des  Lois.' 

MONTEVIDEO,  or  S.  FELIPE  DE  MONTEVIDEO,  U 
{he  capital  of  the  republic  of  Uraguav,  or  Banda  Oriental,  in 
South  America.  It  is  situated  in  34"  55'  S.  lat.  and  56"  10' 
W.  long.,  and  built  on  a  small  promontory,  which  forms  the 
eastern  shore  of  its  harbour,  the  wester  ti  consisting  of  another 
projecting  point  connected  with  a  hill,  firom  which  the  town 
has  received  its  name.  It  is  130  miles  from  Cape  S.  Mary, 
which  forms  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  La 
Plata  river,  and  oppdsite  the  town  the  tivef  is  still  70  miles 
wide.  Its  harboiur  is  more  than  4  miles  long  and  more 
than  2  miles  wide, but  too  shallow  for  large  vessels;  it  is 
also  exposed  to  the  pampetos,  or  south-western  winds, 
which  blow  over  the  extensive  plains  called  pampas  with 
exceedingly  great  force.  With  all  these  disadvantages,  it 
is  the  best  harbour  on  the  broad  oestuafy  of  the  La  Plata 
river.  The  town  is  in  general  well  built,  the  streets  being 
wide,  straight,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles: 
they  are  paved,  and  have  narrow  footways.  The  houses 
are  built  with  taste,  and  have  flat  roofs  and  parapets.  The 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  apostles  S.  Felipe  and  8.  Jago, 
is  not  distinguished  by  its  architecture,  nor  are  there  any 
other  public  buildings  of  note.  Montevideo  is  a  very 
healthy  place,  but  suffers  from  want  of  wood  and  water. 
Tho  inhabitants  use  rain-water,  which  is  collected  in  cis- 
terns placed  in  the  court-yard  of  each  house;  but  there  are 
also  some  wells  dug  near  the  sea-shore,  from  which  water 
ia  brought  in  carts  for  the  supply  of  the  town.  The  popu- 
lation, which,  before  1810,  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to 
30,000  or  even  36,000  souls,  was  reduced  by  war  and  a 
siege,  which  the  town  had  to  sustain  ogainst  the  Brazilians, 
lo  15,000  souls;  but  it  has  probably  again  increased  during 
the  last  ton  years.  Its  commerce  is  increasing.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  are  tho  produce  of  the  numerous 
herds  of  the  country,  as  hides,  salted  and  jerked  beef»  tallow, 
and  horns,  to  a  very  considerable  amount. 

(Henderson's  History  qf  Brazil ;  and  Brackenridge*i 
Voyage  to  South  America,) 

MONTEZU'MA.    [Mexico] 

MONTFAUCON,  BERNARD  DE,  a  Benedictine  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  a  very  learned  antiquary, 
was  bom  January  1 7th,  1655,  at  Soulage  in  Languedoo. 
Be  was  the  son  of  Timoleon  de  Montfhucon,  lord  of  Roqne- 
taillade  and  Conillac,  and  was  the  second  of  fbur  brothers, 
lie  has  himself  preserved,  in  his  '  Bibliotbeca  Bibliothe- 
carum  MSS.,'  the  pedigree  of  bis  family,  which  was  origin- 
all  v  from  Gascony.  His  early  studies  were  conducted  first 
in  nis  father's  castle  at  Roquetaillade,  and  afterwards  among 
the  religious  at  Limoux.  His  first  profession  in  life  was 
militar)',  and  he  served  in  one  or  two  campaigns  in  Ger- 
many under  marshal  Turenne.  The  death  of  his  parents 
however,  and  of  an  officer  of  distinction  under  whom  lie  had 
fought,  induced  him,  aAcr  two  years,  to  change  his  plan  of 
life,  and  at  tho  oge  of  twenty,  in  1675,  he  entered  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur.  In'  this  learned  Society  he  bad 
every  opportunity  to  improve  his  early  education. 


His  first  work  Iras  a  supplement  to  Cotclerius,  entitled 
'  Analccta  Orceca,'  4to.,  Paris,  168S,  with  notes  by  him  and 
the  fathers  Anthony  Pouget  and  James  Lopin.  In  1994 
he  published  a  small  volume  entitled  '  La  Verity  de  TRia- 
toire  de  Judith,'  12mo.  His  next  important  work  v-as  a 
new  edition  of  St  Athanasius,  in  breek  and  Latin,  3  toU. 
folio,  a  labour  which  established  his  reputation  as  a  pnxfband 
scholar. 

In  the  same  year  Montfaucon,  who  had  turned  his 
thoughts  to  more  extensive  collections  of  antiquities  than 
had  tlien  appeared,  determined  to  visit  Italy  for  the  purpo»o 
of  consulting  the  manuscripts  in  the  Italian  libraries.  In 
this  pursuit  be  passed  Chree  years,  and  upon  his  return  in 
1 702,  published  art  account  of  \x\i  journey  and  researches  in 
his '  Diarium  Italicum.' 

During  Montfaucon*s  residence  at  Rome  he  held  the 
office  of  procurator-general  of  his  congregation  at  that 
court;  and  while  there,  in  1699,  published  a  little  volume 
in  vindication  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  the  works  of  St. 
Augustin,  in  11  vols,  fol.,  the  publication  of  which  lud 
been  begun  by  some  able  men  of  his  Order,  at  Antwrr^^ 
iti  1679,  and  was  not  eomplete4  till  1700.  In  f7u6 
Montfaucon  published,  in  S  vols,  fol.,  a  collection  of  the 
antient  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers,  with  a  Latin  tran&U- 
tion,  tiotes,  dissertations,  &c.,  and  in  1708  his '  Paheugra- 

eia  GrflBca.*  In  1709  he  published  'Philo^udsus  on  a 
ntemplative  Ijfe;'  in  French, '  L«  Livre  de  Philon  de  la 
Vie  Contemplative,'  &c.,  translated  firom  tlie  Greek*  with 
notes,  and  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Therapeatie  of 
whom  Philo  speaks  were  Christians ;  and  in  1 710  an  '  Epts- 
tola'  on  the  fact  mentioned  by  Rufinus  that  St.  Athanaaiun 
baptised  children  when  himself  a  child.  This  was  folWwed 
in  1713  by  afi  editbn  of  what  remains  of  the  *  Heiapla '  uf 
Origen,  2  vols,  fol,  and  an  edition  of  the  works  of  St.Cliry- 
sostom,  begun  in  1718,  and  completed  in  1 738, 13  vols.  fol. 
In  1715  he  published  his '  Bibliotbeca  Cosliniana«'  fuU 
Parish  and  in  1719,  the  year  in  which  he  was  chotcn  a 
ttiember  of  the  Academv  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- LeUreas 
his  great  work,  entitled  *  L'Antiouit^  Expliqu6e  et  Reprt?* 
sentee  ert  Figures,'  Paris,  5  vols,  fol ,  to  which,  in  1724^  wa« 
added  a  Supplement  in  6  vols.  This  was  followed  by  an- 
other interesting  work, '  Les  Monumens  de  la  Monarchic 
Fran^oise,'  5  vols.  fbU  Paris,  1729-1733.  His  last  and  not 
the  least  important  of  his  works  was  his  'Bibliotbeca  Bib- 
liothecarum  MSS.  nova,'  3  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1 739.  Moot- 
fkucon  died  suddenly  at  the  abbey  of  St  Gmaain  de  Pres, 
December  21,  1741,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven. 
Besides  the  works  already  enumerated,  he  oontributoid  many 
curious  and  valuable  essays  on  subjects  of  antiquity  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Bellea- Lettres, 
as  well  as  to  other  literary  journals.  (Moreri,  Did,  HisLt 
Chalmers's  Biofgr,  Diet,,  vol.  xxli.,  p.  298-303.) 
MONTFERRAND.  [Clkrmont.] 
MONTFLANQUIN.  [Lot  rr  GAftONNS.] 
MONTFORT.  [Ills  et  ViLiUNS ;  Sbinx  st  Oiam.] 
MONTFORT.  8LMON  DE.  [Hinkt  ULI 
MONTGOLFIER.  [BALLOort] 
MONTGOMERY.  [Moktooiikryshirk.] 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  W«lel^ 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Denbighshire,  on  the  east  and 
south-east  by  Shropshire,  on  the  south  by  Radnorshire,  on 
the  south-west  by  Cardiganshire,  and  on  the  west  and 
north-west  by  Merionethshire.  Its  form  is  compact,  and 
approximates  to  that  of  an  oblong  quadranele,  having  its 
sides  respectively  flicine  the  north*east,  north-west,  aoolh- 
east,  and  south-west :  tne  length  of  the  quadrangle  ftom 
north-east  to  south-west  vanes  from  23  to  40  miles ;  the 
breadth  from  19  to  33  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is 
estimated  at  839  square  miles ;  it  is  tho  seoond  of  the 
Welsh  counties  in  extent,  being  inferior  only  toCaermarthen- 
shire  (974  square  miles).  The  population,  in  1831,  was  66,482, 
which  g^ves  79  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  of 
population  it  is  the  fidh  of  the  Welsh  counties,  beinc  infe- 
rior to  Pembrokeshire,  but  superior  to  Caernarvonshire ;  in 
density  of  population  it  is  the  ninth,  being  inferior  to  Car> 
diganshire,  but  exceeding  Brecknockshire.  Mont^niery, 
which  gives  name  to  the  county,  is  1 50  miles  ftom  Landoo, 
in  a  direct  line  north-west;  168  miles  by  the  road  through 
Worcester,  Tenbury,  Ludlow,  and  Bishop's  Castle ;  or  174 
miles  bv  Birmingham  and  Shrewsbury. 

Surihoe  and  C^^o^o^.— Montsomeryshire  is  entirely  an 
inland  oounty,  and  belongs  wholly  to  the  mountainous  tiaet 
of  Walet»   The  north-wcttern  border  loward  MermeUi' 
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sbirQ  is  occapjed  by  the  Porwyiy  IfPlint^iDs,  and  whe|i  ^bese 
form  two  branches  enclosing  the  valley  of  the  ppvey/  the 
{southeastern  branch  belongs  in  great  degree  to  lyioptgo- 
meryshire.  It  separates  the  basin  of  (be  Povey  from  \]i^t 
of  the  Severn. 

The  south-eastern  \ioxdieT  js  occupied  by  the  heights 
which  extend  from  the  neighbourhood  of  (Shrewsbury  across 
Clun  Forest  to  Rhayader  in  Radnorshire.  Irregular  branches 
from  thcbe  fwo  principal  chains  occupy  the  intermediate 
part  of  the  county,  and  are  separated  by  narrow  yalleys 
watered  hy  the  various  streams  (hat  flow  in(o  the  Severn, 
to  the  basin  of  which  the  whole  county  belongs,  except  that 
part  which  is  enclosed  between  (ho  two  bianclies  of  (he 
Berwyn  chain,  and  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Dovey.  The  principal  peaks  are  Cefn  Ucha,  prajg  Mwyn, 
Moel  Angel,  Bwlch  y-Fedwyn,  Mynydd  Cenames,  andiyfoel 
Fre,  in  the  Berwyn  chain ;  and  the  Breiddin  bills  (Moej 
Golpha,  l^ocl  Fammau,  apdCefn  pistyll)  about  l2p0  feet 
high;  Long  Mountain,  1330  feet;  Kerry  Hill,  and  Llan- 
dinam  Mountain,  1895  feet  high,  in  the  chain  that  skirts 
the  Shropshire  and  Radnorshire  border.  Plinlipimon 
belongs  to  the  Berwyn  chain,  and  is  partly  in  this  county» 
but  its  summit  (2463  feet)  is  just  within  tne  border  of  Car- 
di^nshire. 

The  county  is  almost  eptirely  occupied  by  the  slate  rocks 
which  overspread  so  large  a  portion  of  ^ales.  The  prin- 
cipal exceptions  are  the  Breiddin  hills,  which  are  composed 
of  rcjcks  of  very  varied  character,  granite,  greenstone,  and 
cong;lomerate ;  and  a  small  tract  at  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
county,  near  the  iunction  of  the  Severn  and  the  Vyrnwy, 
where  the  new  red-sandstonb,  or  red  marl  of  pbeshire  and 
Shropshire,  is  found.  The  mineral  treasures  are  not  very 
abundant.  Lead  and  zino  are  procured  from  mines  Qoar 
Llangynog  or  Llangynnog,  in  the  hills  that  bound  the 
valley  of  the  Tanad  or  Tanat ;  lead  in  the  Berwyn  moun- 
tains near  plinlimmon,  and  copper  and  ^inc  between  (.Ian- 
fyllin  and  Oswestry,  on  the  Shropshire  border.  Millstones 
are  qiiarried  in  tpe  Breiddin  hills;  stone  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plinlimpibn;  slates  of 
rather  inferipr  quality  at  Llangynio^  in  the  vale  of  the 
TuTiat,  at  lianwddyn  in  (he  vale  of^the  Vyrnwv,  in  the 
hills  near  Llanidloes,  and  at  Machynlleth;  and  a  little  coal 
and  limestone  near  the  border  of  Shropshire. 

Hf/cfrograpky,  Communications,  ^c. — The  Seyern  is  the 
prinoipal  river  of  the  county;  it  rises  just  within  the  hordes 
towards  Cardiganshire,  on  the  eastern  side  of  P4inlimmon, 
and  flows  east  about  twelve  miles  to  Llanidloes,  i*eceiving 
at  that  town  theClywedog,  a  river  of  about  the  same  length 
as  the  Severn  itself,  and  a  number  of  sm^ll  brooks.  From 
Llanidloes  (he  Severn  flows  north-east  in  a  winding  chan- 
nel about  thirty-eight  miles,  past  Newtown  and  Welsh  Pool, 
to  tb^  junction  of  the  Vymwy  on  the  border  of  the  county 
towanls  Shropshire.  A  little  be)ow  the  junction  of  the 
Vymwy  the  Severn  auits  the  border  to  enter  Shropshire. 

Between  eight  ana  nine  miles  below  Llanidloes  it  re- 
ceives the  Tirannon,  eleven  or  twelve  miles  long,  and  the 
Afon  Game,  of  about  the  same  length ;  about  nine  miles 
lower  down  it  receives  the  Mule,  eleven  miles  long;  i^ad 
about  five  miles  lower  still  the  Rhiw,  which  is  seventeen 
or  eighteen  miles  long,  and  the  Camlet,  about  twenty  mile9 
long  ;  this  last  rises  in  Shropshire  near  the  hill  called 
Stiper  Stones*  six  miles  west-north-west  of  Church  Stret- 
ton.  All  these  streams,  except  the  Mule  and  the  Camlet, 
join  f  he  Severn  on  the  left  bank.  That  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Severn  which  lies  in  Montgomeryshire  or  on  the  border 
may  be  estimated  at  fifty-one  miles. 

Xlie  Vymwy  rises  on  the  border  near  Bwlch-y-Pawl,  and 
receives  a  number  of  small  streams,  as  the  Bunant,  the 
Afoo  Gedig,  the  Afon  Gynnan,  the  Glasgwm,  and  the 
Cowni ;  it  flows  south-east  in  a  winding  channel  twenty-two 
miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Twrch,  twenty-one  miles  long, 
vvhioti  receives  the  Brauwy  and  other  small  streams,  and 
nsLS90S§  Llanfair.  From  the  junction  of  the  Twrch  the 
V'jrrnwy  flows  nine  miles  till  it  receives  the  Cain,  eleven  or 
:tvelve  miles  long,  from  above  Llanyllin  ;  and  about  a  mile 
iow^r  down  the  Tanat.  The  Twrch  joins  it  on  the  right,  the 
Ja.itM  and  the  Tanat  on  the  left  bank.  The  Tanat  rises  near 
r^ixo-y'Sarn  on  the  Merionethshire  border,  and  flows  east- 
outli-east  into  the  Vymwy,  chiefly  in  Montgomeryshire, 
,^rtly  on  tlie  Denbighshire  border,  and  for  two  or  three 
3 lies  in  Shropshire;  it  receives  the  Rhaiadr,  the  Afon 
roTT^'^  in  Monlsomeryshire,  and  the  Ymrch  on  the  border 
f  ^Sjtfgitgoak9XYSxixe  and  Denbighshire.  From  the  junction 


of  fhe  Tanaf  the  Vyrpwy  floors  about  9  miles  further  ^  its 
junction  witp  the  Severn ;  its  ^hole  course  is  about  45  miles. 

The  southern  par^  of  the  county  is  watered  •  by  the  Wye, 
an  important  fnbutary  of  the  Severn,  which  rises  on  the 
south-east  side  of  ^linlimmon  near  the  source  of  (he  Severn, 
and  flows  south-east  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  into  Radnor- 
shire, receiving  by  the  way  the  Tarrenig,  the  Bidno,  and  the 
Nant-y-Durrel. 

The  Dovey  chiefly  belongs  to  Merionethshire.  [Mbrio- 
NETHSHiRE.]  It  enters  Mull tqumcryshire  abiiut  four  raslcs 
below  pin&h-y-M'J^v'Ll'iy,  am]  tlow^  fibout  juuia  cr  kvi  milos  to 
tjie  ueighbuurhoud  of  Mut-hynllcth^  vvbiift^  it  a^mn  touches 
Merionethsliiro.  lu remain inK*^^urse k between Mi^i io[ieth 
shire  on  tliu  northwest,  and  Montgomerysljire  and  Cardi- 
ganshire on  thcj  isouth-eaiit.  Of  ilsii  tnbulariys  the  Ttifalog 
and  the  Cv^niedll  jmitiaUy*  and  ;he  Mon  Yale,  the  Ciewy, 
and  the  DnUs  cnlirely,  belong  to  this  county.  The  hy in 
Nant,  anoLlier  feedi^r,  scjmratcj^  MoiJtgomerysbire  from 
Cardiganshire?.  The  Dulas  ha^  lu  source  in  the  Gl^a  Llyn* 
a  small  lake  not  a  niile  in  exteiU  in  uny  d[re(!iionj  but  yet 
the  largest  in  the  county. 

Of  these  rivers  only  the  Severn  and  the  Dovey  are  navigable 
ip  that  part  which  belongs  to  this  county.  The  navigation 
of  the  Severn  begins  at  Welsh  Pool ;  that  of  the  Dovey  in 
the  neighbourhood  pf  Machynlleth :  the  length  of  the 
Severn  navigation  in  or  upon  the  border  of  this  county  is 
about  eleven  miles ;  thaf  of  the  Dovey  five  or  six  miles. 

The  only  navigable  canal  is  the  Montgomeryshire  canal, 
which  was  commenced  under  an  act  obtained  a.d.  1794.  It 
commences  in  the  Severn  at  Newtown,  and  runs  along  the 
valley  of  that  river  past  Welsh  Pool,  about  four  miles  below 
which  it  quits  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Severn, 
and  runs  northward  to  Llanymynech  and  Llanyblod  will 
in  Shropshire,  where  it  ioins  a  branch  of  the  Kllesmerp 
canal,  ^(s  whole  length  is  twenty-seven  miles,  almost 
entirely  m  this  county  j  it  has  a  short  branch  below  Welsh 
PooUo  Guilsfield. 

The  principal  roads  which  pas^  through  this  eounty  are 
those  from  JLondofi  by  Shrewsbury  to  Caernarvon,' Bar- 
n)outh»  Towyn,  end  4herystwith.  The  rojid  to  Caernarvon 
crosses  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  county  near  the  Den- 
bighshire border,  through  panfyllin  and  Llangynnog  to 
Bala  in  Merionethshire.  The  Barmouth  road  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  county  by  Welsh  Pool  and  Llanfair 
tQ  Pinas-v-Mowddy  in  Merionethshire:  th^t  to  Towyn 
brapche^  frofi^  the  Barmouth  road  between  ^Telsh  Bpol  apd 
Llanfair,  ^nd  Vnns  through  Llanbrii^maer  ^n^ Machynlleth. 
The  Aherystwith  road  passes  through  l^ontqotnery  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Severn  by  Newtown  anc)  Llanidloes 
to  Llangerrig,  and  from  thence  by  the  valley  of  the  \Vye 
into  Cardiganshire.  Another  road  from  London  to  Abci'i 
ystwith  passes  through  Ludlow  and  Bishop's  Castle  to  New- 
towp,  where  it  joins  the  road  just  described.  A  n)ad  from 
Bishop's  Castle  fUns  by  Montjgomery  to  Welsh  Pool;  and 
another  runs  from  Newtown  to  Llanbrinmaer  and  Towyn. 

Divisions,  Ti'owns,  ^. — Montgomeryshire  taHes  its  name 
from  the  town  and  castle  of  Moni^omery,  founded  by  Bald- 
win, heutenant  of  the  Marches  to  William  the  Conqueror 
and  William  Rufus,  and  recaptured  probably  from  the  WcUli 
by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  gave  both 
to  town  and  castle  his  own  name.  The  Welsh  call  the  town, 
from  the  name  of  its  original  ibunder,  Tre  Faldwyn,  and 
the  county  Sir  Tre  Faldwyn.  The  county  was  formed  in 
the  reign  of  genry  yil|.  It  is  divided  into  nine  hundreds, 
as  follows* 

Namr.                        Poiiiion.  Fop.  in  1831 

Llanfyllin             .         N.      .  .  6,849 

Deuddwr  or  Deythur  N.E.   .  .  i2,417 

Pool         •    ■     •        N.E.    .  .  9.057 

Cawrse     .         .           E.      .  .  2,712 

Mathrafal         Central  &  N.W.   .  5,899 

Machynlleth      .          W.     .  .  7,927 

Llanidloes          .            S.      .  •  12,159 

Montgomery      .         S.E.    •  •  5,532 

Newtown        .  .      Centr&l  .  13,930 

60,482 
It  contains  the  borough  and  market  towns  of  Montgo- 
mery and  Machynlleth,  at  one  or  other  of  which  the  county- 
court  and  court  of  election  for  the  county  members  are 
held ;  Newtown  and  Welsh  Pool,  at  which  the  assizes  are 
now  held  in  turn;  Llanidloes  and  lianfyllin;  and  the 
market-town  of  Llanfair* 
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Montgomery  is  in  the  hundred  of  Montffomery,  168 
miles  from  London  by  Ludlow,  or  174  by  Shrewsbury. 
Baldwin  or  Baldwyn,  who  had  been  appointed  lieutenant  of 
the  Marches  by  William  the  Conqueror,  built  a  castle  or 
other  military  post  here,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
town  (AJ).  1092).  Both  appear  to  have  been  almost  imme- 
diately captured  by  the  Welsh,  from  whom  they  were  taken 
again  (aj>.  1093)  by  Roger  de  Monti^mery,  earl  of  Arundel 
and  Shrewsbury.  The  earl  fortifiecl  the  place  and  called  it 
aAcr  his  own  name;  but  in  1094  it  was  taken  by  the 
Welsh,  who  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  ravaged 
this  part  of  the  border-land.  WiUiam  Rufus  assembled  an 
army,  repulsed  them,  and  strengthened  and  provisioned  the 
castle  or  Montgomery.  It  was  however  again  taken  and 
utterl?  destroyed  by  the  Welsh ;  but  after  a  severe  contest 
the  Norman  power  prevailed,  the  Welsh  were  driven  to 
their  fastnesses,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  rebuilt  the 
castle.  This  however  appears  to  have  shared  the  fate  of 
its  predecessor,  for  Henry  IIL  built  a  new  castle  here,  a.d. 
1221,  which  was,  ten  vears  afterwards,  taken  and  burned  by 
Llewelyn,  prince  of  North  Wales.  Montgomery  afterwardis 
formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Mortimer  family.  In 
the  civil  war  of  Charles  L  the  castle  was  fortified  for  the 
king ;  but  it  was  given  up  by  the  governor  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, and  was  shortly  afterwards  besieged  by  the  Royal- 
ists. The  advance  of  a  body  of  3000  Parliamentary  troops 
to  its  relief  led  to  a  desperate  encounter,  in  which  the  Roy- 
alists (5000  strong)  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  500 
slain  and  1400  prisoners.  The  castle  was  afterwards  dis- 
mantled by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  town  is  partly  on  the  slope  and  partly  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  which  is  commanded  by  a  much  loftier  elevation  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  small  place,  consist- 
ing of  four  principal  streets,  whicli  meet  in  the  market- 
place in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  houses  are  well  built 
and  of  respectable  appearance,  and  the  town  is  the  residence 
of  several  persons  of  small  independence,  to  whom  its  quiet 
situation  and  delightful  environs,  and  the  cheapness  of 
living,  render  it  attractive.  It  is  not  on  anygreat  thorough- 
fare, and  has  little  trade  or  manufacture.  There  is  a  weekly 
market  on  Thursday,  well  supplied  with  corn  and  provisions 
of  all  kinds.  There  are  several  yearly  (airs.  The  population 
of  the  parish  in  1831  was  1188,  about  one-tnird  agri- 
culturaL 

The  castle  stood  on  a  steep  projecting  eminence  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town.  The  remains  consist  of  a  fragment 
of  a  tower  at  the  south-west  angle  and  some  portions  of  the 
walls :  between  the  buildings  and  the  precipitous  side  of  the 
hill  above  the  town  is  a  level  space,  probably  tised  as  a 
parado  for  the  garrison.  This  castle  appears  to  have  been 
defended  by  four  ditches  cut  in  the  sohd  rock,  and  crossed 
by  drawbridges.  The  town  itself  was  also  defended  by 
walls  flanked  with  towers  and  secured  by  fbur  gates ;  but 
of  these  defences  there  appear  to  be  no  other  remains  than 
a  few  trifling  fragments  of  the  wall.  At  the  foot  of  the 
castle-hill  are  traces  of  a  small  fort,  conjectured  to  be  the 
original  Norman  castle  erected  by  Baldwyn;  and  on  a 
neighbouring  hill,  intersected  in  the  only  accessible  parts 
by  deep  ditches,  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  British 
camp,  rrom  which  is  a  fine  view  of  the  vale  of  Montgomery. 
The  church  is  an  antient  cruciform  building,  not  very  large, 
in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  tower  erected  in  the  course 
of  the  present  century.  There  are  some  interesting  monu- 
ments in  tho  church.  The  town-hall  is  a  brick  building, 
with  a  market-house  underneath ;  and  there  is  a  new  county 
gaol  on  the  road  to  Shrewsbury.  There  is  a  meeting-house 
for  Calvinistic  Methodisti. 

Montgomery  is  a  corporate  town ;  the  limits  of  the  bo- 
rough and  parish  are  the  same.  The  corporation  consisted, 
at  tho  time  of  the  Municipal  Commissioners*  Reports,  of 
72  resident  burgesKS.  There  is  no  town-council ;  but  two 
bailiffs,  who  have  jurisdiction  in  the  borough,  are  elected 
by  the  burgesses  in  common  halL  The  corporation  remains 
unaltered  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  The  borough  has 
returned  one  member  to  parliament  flrom  tho  time  of 
1 1  oury  VIU.  LUnidloos,  Uaiifyllin,  Machynlleth,  and  Welsh 
Puol  were  formerly  contributory  boroughs,  but  had  been 
disfranchised  for  above  a  centui^  before  the  Reform  Act, 
by  which  they  wore  restored,  and  Newtown  added.  The 
county-court  and  the  election  fur  the  county  member  are 
held  either  at  Muntgurocry  or  Machynlleth. 

Tlio  living  is  a  vicarago  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and 
diocese  of  Hereford,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  347/. 


There  were,  m  1833,  four  day-schools,  with  167  chOdMo. 
and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  133  children.  One  of  the 
day-sehools,  with  42  children,  was  partly  supported  by  an 
endowment  and  by  donations. 

Machynlleth,  or  Machynllaeth,  is  in  the  hundred  of  the 
same  name,  208  miles  from  London  by  Bishop's  Castle,  New- 
town, and  Llanidloes,  or  215  miles  by  Shrewsbury  and  WebK 
Pool.  It  has  been  commonly  asserted  to  hare  bc«n  a 
Roman  station,  and  some  regard  it  as  the  Maglove  of  the 
'  Notitia  ;*  but  the  station  was  probably  at  Cefyn  Caer,  dcv 
Pennal,  or  Penalt,  in  the  nejgnbourhood  of  Machynlleth, 
but  in  an  adjoining  county.  [Mbrion etrshirb.]  It  was  at 
Machynlleth  that  Owen  Glyndwr  held  a  parliament  or  as- 
sembly of  the  chief  men  of  Wales,  ao.  1 402,  by  which  his 
title  to  the  principaUty  was  formally  acknowledged. 

The  parish  is  veiy  extensive,  and  comprehends  three 
townships,  of  which  two,  Uwoh-y-Garreg  and  Is-y-Garres. 
are  entirely  rural.  The  town  is  near  the  coufluenco  o^ 
the  Dulas  with  the  Dovey.  It  b  neatly  and  r^uUrly 
built,  and  consists  of  two  principal  streets  in  the  form  of 
a  H  :  the  streets  are  wide  and  spacious.  There  is  a  town- 
hall  and  market-house,  a  plain  building:  the  antient  building. 
in  which  the  parhament  of  Glyndwr  assembled,  is  si w 
standing,  but  is  converted  to  private  use.  The  church, 
rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in  the  preaenc 
century,  is  tolerably  large.  There  are  several  dissenting 
places  of  worship,  and  there  are  national  school-rooms. 

The  population,  in  1831,  was  2381,  of  which  1657  penoos 
were  in  the  town  liberty  or  township ;  of  the  population  of 
Uwch-y-Garreg and Isy-Garreg  townships,  more  than  half 
was  agricultural ;  of  the  population  of  the  town  liberty  scarcely 
any.  The  chief  manufacture  of  the  town  and  neishbour- 
hood  is  that  of  '  webs,'  or  coarse  woollen  cloths  andcoene 
flannels :  there  are  many  carding*engines  and  fiiUing-mflls ; 
the  weaving  is  generally  done  at  the  weavers*  own  cottages; 
the  goods  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  market  at  Welsh  Pool.  A 
good  deal  of  tanning  is  done.  Slate  is  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  river  Dovev  is  navigable  to  wiihia 
two  miles  of  the  town,  and  affords  facilities  for  the  export  ef 
oakbark  and  timber,  and  the  import  of  com,  ooala»  calm, 
limestone,  raw  hides,  and  other  articles. 

The  markets  are  on  Wedn^day  and  Saturday,  and  tbcfe 
are  at  least  six  fkirs  in  the  year. 

Machynlleth  was  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  eon- 
tributory  to  Montgomery ;  and  after  being  disf^mnchised 
above  a  century,  was  restored  by  the  Re&rm  Act:  the 
parliamentary  limits  include  the  town  liberty  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  township  of  Is-y-Garreg. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry 
of  St.  Asaph,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  230^.,  with  a  glebe- 
house. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  town  liberty,  one  day-sebool 
with  39  children ;  one  day  and  Sunday  national  sefalool,  with 
126  children;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  666  scbolan, 
'  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  ages,  who  conlinne  lo 
attend  during  the  whole  of  their  lives.'  The  other  two 
townships  had  two  day-schools,  with  41  children;  and  six 
Sunday-schools,  with  486  scholars. 

The  county  court  is  occasionally  held,  and  the  electioo  of 
the  county  member  occasionally  takes  place,  at  Machytillelb. 

Newtown  (in  Welsh,  Tre  Newydd)  is  in  the  hundred  ot 
Newtown,  175  miles  fh)m  London  by  Bishop's  Castle.  Little 
is  known  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  this  place ;  the 
increase  of  the  flannel  manufacture  has  brought  it  promi- 
nently into  notice.  It  is  in  a  delightful  valley  on  the  right 
or  south  bank  of  tlie  Severn,  over  which  there  is  a  stone 
bridge  of  three  arches,  erected  a  few  years  since  in  place  of 
a  more  antient  one  of  wood.  There  is  another  stone  bridge 
of  one  arch  on  the  road  to  Welsh  Pool,  o\tt  a  brook  Iklling 
into  the  Severn.  The  older  bouses  are  usually  of  timhcr 
and  brick,  but  the  houses  of  later  erection  are  of  more  re- 
spectable appearance.  The  market-hall,  a  plain  bmldio|p 
stands  very  inconveniently  in  the  midst  of  the  nnncjoel 
street  The  church  is  an  antient  structure,  of  little  araii- 
tectural  pretensions :  the  steeple  is  low,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  wooden  belfVy.  There  are  in  it  some  marbfe  moon* 
ments  of  the  Pryoe  family ;  and  a  beautifU  carved  aereen, 
dividing  the  chancel  from  the  nave,  said  to  have  been 
brought,  together  with  the  font,  fhim  the  abbey  of  Cwm  Hir, 
in  Radnorshire.  There  are  several  places  of  wonhip  fm 
tho  different  dtssentin|f  sects.  On  the  north  bank  or  the 
Severn,  in  the  townships  of  Hendidley  and  Gwestydd,  ia  the 
parish  of  Llanllwchaiara*  a  suburb  has  been  foimed,  wfakh 
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has  reoeiTed,  and  m  all  probability  will  receive,  great  ad- 
ditions. 

By  theRefonn  Act,  Newtown  was  added  as  a  contributary 
borough  to  Montgomery.  The  borough  comprehends  the 
parish  of  Newtown  and  the  townships  of  Hendidley  and 
Gwestydd,  in  the  parish  of  Llanllwchaiam.  Its  boundaries 
include  a  considerable  rural  district ;  but  from  the  thriving 
condition  of  the  place,  the  extension  of  the  town  in  every 
direction  may  be  anticipated,  and  the  fiirmers  are  said  to 
be  connected  with  the  flannel  fiictories  in  the  town.  The 
number  of  10^.  houses  within  the  boundary  was  estimated 
by  the  Boundary  Commissioners  at  262. 

The  population  of  the  parish  of  Newtown  in  1831  was 
4550,  about  one-sixth  agricultural ;  that  of  Llanllwchaiam 
was  about  2005,  less  than  half  agricultural :  tog^ether  6555, 
of  which  about  5000  were  resident  immediately  m  the  town 
or  suburb.  The  staple  manufiusture  of  Newtown  is  that  of 
flannel,  which  is  of  excellent  quality:  the  manufetcture  is 
carried  on  chiefly  in  factories,  and  is  conducted  with  skilL 
The  quality  of  the  water  is  also  considered  to  conduce  to  the 

goodness  of  the  fabric.  There  are  several  fiilling-mills  and 
leaching-grounds.  There  are  potteries,  tan-yards,  and 
malt-kilns:  machinery  of  various  descriptions  is  manu- 
factured. The  Montgomery  Canal  commences  at  this  town ; 
there  is  a  large  basin ;  and  around  this,  or  along  the  banks 
of  the  canal,  are  lime-kilns,  and  convenient  wharfs  and 
yards  for  landing  and  storing  coals,  bricks,  slates,  timber, 
and  other  articles.  There  are  three  weekly  markets ;  on 
Tuesday  fbr  corn  and  provisions,  on  Thursday  for  flannels 
(lately  established),  and  on  Saturday  for  provisions.  There 
are  several  jrearly  fairs,  one  of  them  a  considerable  fair  for 
sheep  and  pigs.  Petty-sessions  are  held  in  the  town ;  and, 
by  order  issued  in  a  late  Gazette,  the  winter  assizes  are  to 
be  held  here.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  county  gaol 
was  formoly  at  Newtown:  a  public  house,  lately  and 
perhaps  still  in  existence,  was  called  the  Old  Gaol. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yeariy  value  of  406/., 
with  a  gleb^house :  that  of  Llanllwchaiam  is  a  vicarage,  of 
the  dear  yearly  value  of  355/.,  with  a  glebe-house :  both 
are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  and  in 
the  fid  of  the  bishop. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  Newtown  and  Uanllwohaiara 
parishes,  thirteen  day-schools,  with  355  children,  and  six 
Sunday-schools,  with  1540  scholars. 

Welsh  Pool  (so  call^  to  distinguish  it  firom  the  town  of 
Poole,  in  Dorsetshire)  is  locally  in  the  hundred  of  Pod, 
171  miles  from  London  by  Shrewsburv,  or  176  by  Ludlow; 
Bishop's  Castle,  and  Montgomery.  The  town  derives  its 
name  from  a  deep  pool  or  lake,  called  Llyn  Du,  near  which 
it  is  situated :  from  the  same  circumstance  of  its  situation, 
the  town  is  called,  in  Welsh,  Tre  Llyn.  Cadwgan,  a  powerful 
chieftain  of  the  district  of  Powys,  began  to  build  a  castle 
here  a.d.  1 109,  but  it  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  It 
vnis  completed  by  another ;  and  in  1191  was  taken,  after  a 
long  siege,  bv  the  English,  who  repaired  and  strengthened 
the  defences.'  It  was  retaken,  a.d.  1197,  by  the  Welsh  of 
Powysland;  but  these  having  taken  part  with  the  English, 
the  castle  was  taken  flrom  them  (aj>.  1223),  and  dismantled 
by  the  prince  of  North  Wale^.  This  castle  was  afterwards 
restored,  and  received  the  name  of  Powys  Castle,  which  it 
still  retains.  The  castle  was  fortified  in  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.  by  Lord  Powys,  the  owner  of  it,  who  embraced 
the  king*s  party.  It  was  obliged  to  surrender,  a.d.  1644,  to 
the  parliamentary  commander.  Sir  Thomas  Middleton.  . 

The  town  is  near  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Severn,  in 
a  hollow  opening  upon  that  river,  and  watered  by  two 
brooks  which  flow  into  the  Severn.  It  consista  of  two  parts. 
Pool  Town  and  Welsh  Town.  The  principal  street  runs 
east  and  west,  and  other  streeta  branch  from  or  intersect 
this  at  right  angles.  The  main  street  is  well  paved ;  the 
bouses  are  chiefly  of  brick,  respectable,  and  built  with  a 
regularity  not  usual  in  Welsh  towns;  and  from  this  drcum- 
atance,  and  from  the  predominance  of  the  English  language, 
Welsh  Pool  might  be  taken  for  an  English  town.  The 
building  used  as  a  town  and  county  hall,  with  a  space 
beneath  for  a  corn-market,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  principal 
alreet  The  church  is  spadous  and  handsome;  it  was 
rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel  and  the  tower,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  enlarged  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century.  It  is  situated  on  a  steep 
slope,  and  some  parts  of  the  churchyard  are  higher  than 
the  church.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses, 
and  a  handsome  building  for  the  national  schools. 
P.  O,  No.  957. 


The  population  of  the  parish  of  Pool  (which  is  extensive, 
and  has  a  detached  portion  in  the  hundred  of  Cawrse)  was, 
in  1831, 4533.  The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  flannel, 
but  it  is  not  carried  on  so  extensively  as  at  Newtown, 
Uanidloes,  and  Llanbrynmair.  The  place  was  however 
fbr  many  years  the  chief  mart  for  the  flannels  and  webs 
of  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Merioneth ;  but  within 
the  last  few  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  make 
Newtown  the  mart  for  flannels.  There  are  several  malt- 
kilns,  and  a  stone-quarry  in  or  near  the  town.  The  market 
for  provisions  is  on  Monday,  that  for  flannels  on  every 
alternate  Thursday.  The  Montgomeryshire  Canal  passes 
dose  to  the  town,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Severn  begins 
here.  There  are  severd  yearly  fairs.  Petty-sessions  are 
held  here,  and  the  spring  assizes  for  the  county.  The  winter 
assizes  have  been  lately  removed  to  Newtown. 

Welsh  Pool  received  at  an  early  period  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation from  the  lords  of  Powys ;  but  the  governing 
charter  is  of  James  I.  By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the 
corporation  consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors. 
The  borough  has  a  commission  of  the  peace.  The  corporate 
jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  parish,  and  parts  of 
some  other  parishes.  The  borough  was  antiently  contribu- 
tory to  Montgomery,  but  had  lost  the  franchise  for  more 
than  a  century  when  it  was  restored  by  the  Parliamentary 
Reform  Act.  The  parliamentary  borough  includes  nearly 
the  whole  of  Pool  parish,  and  a  small  part  of  the  parish  of 
Guilsfield. 

The  living  of  Welsh  Pool  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry ana  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  of  the  clear  yearly  vdue 
of  273/.,  with  a  glebe>house. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1 833,  twelve  day-schools, 
with  303  children ;  two  nationd  schools,  with  233  children ; 
and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  550  children.  Two  of  the 
da^-schools  have  a  small  endowment,  for  which  some  of  the 
children  are  educated. 

Powys  Castle  is  in  a  spacious  well-wooded  park,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  ridge  or  ele- 
vation, and  is  built  of  red-sandstone,  whence  its  antient 
name  of  Gastell  Coch,  or  Red  Castle.  The  different  parte 
of  this  castle  are  of  various  dates,  and  in  varying  and  incon- 
gruous styles  of  architecture.  The  repairs  lately  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  which  are  said  to 
'  acooi^d  with  the  original  design  of  the  antient  edifice,* 
have  perhaps  removed  these  incongruities.  The  interior 
has  a  heavy  and  gloomy  appearance ;  but  it  is  adorned  with 
portraits  and  other  paintings,  some  of  them  by  the  best 
masters,  statues,  vases,  and  other  antiquities.  The  gardens 
are  (unless  lately  dtered)  laid  out  in  the  old  style,  with 
terraces,  cUpped  shrubs,  and  the  remdns  of  waterworks. 
Powys  Castle  is  the  seat  of  the  Clive  family. 

Llanidloes  is  in  the  hundred  of  Llanidloes,  188  miles 
from  London,  through  Bishop's  Castle  and  Newtown.  The 
town  is  in  a  pleasant  vale  watered  by  the  Severn,  on  the 
south-east  bank  of  which,  13  miles  from  its  source,  the  town 
stands.  The  hills  which  bound  this  vale  are  chiefly  laid  out 
in  sheep-walks.  Llanidloes  consista  of  two  principal  streets, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  of  some  inferior 
ones.  The  houses  were  a  few  years  since  almost  entirely 
built  with  timber  frames  and  the  intervals  filled  up  by 
laths  and  mud  or  plaster ;  many  were  roofed  with  slabs  of 
oak  timber,  cut  into  the  form  of  dates ;  the  streete,  which 
are  wide,  were  also  disfigured  by  ashes  or  other  refuse 
heaped  up  in  front  of  the  houses.  But  of  late  years  great 
improvementa  have  been  made ;  many  houses  of  better  con- 
struction have  been  erected  in  the  room  of  older  structures, 
and  the  street  nuisances  have  been  cleared  awav.  There 
are  two  bridges  over  the  Severn,  one  of  them  is  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  three  arches.  The  market  or  town-house  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  town ;  it  is  a  massy  building  framed  with 
timber  and  theintervds  filled  up  of  lath  and  plaster  or  mud. 
The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  aide  separated  from  each 
other  by  curious  clustered  pillai-s,  the  capitals  of  which  are 
decorated  with  pdm-leaves.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  adorned 
with  carved  figures  of  cherubim  holding  shields  charged 
with  exquisitely  car\'ed  armorial  bearings.  The  columns 
and  the  carved  work  of  the  roof  are  sdd  to  have  been 
brought  from  Cwm  Hir  Abbey  in  Radnorshire.  There  are 
sevenil  dissenting  places  of  worship. 

The  parish  is  very  extensive,  mduding  large  tracto  of 
waste  land  on  the  slope  of  PUnlimmon.  The  population  in 
1831  was  4189,  of  which  population  2562  persons  were  in 
the  townslnp  of  Llanidloes.     The  staple  manufiicture  of 
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the  pUce  u  flannel.  Ttieio  are  peveml  foctoaee  to  earning 
EDd  spinning  the  woo],  and  fuUing-milis.  The  weaving  is 
dona  cbieflv  at  the  weavers'  houses.  The  iiannd  made 
here  ia  perhaps  not  so  fine  as  that  of  Newtown,  but  more 
durable.  There  are,  in  and  roun4  the  town,  seyeral  malt- 
bousea  or  kilns,  tlour-milla»  and  tan-yardf.  Coarse  slate 
and  building-stone  are  quarried  in  the  surrounding  hills. 
There  is  a  market  on  Saturday  for  wool,  corn,  and  provi- 
•ions ;  and  several  fiurs  in  the  yeaft  some  of  which  are  great 
aheep-fairs. 

IJanidloea  19  a  corporate  towD»  but  the  corporaXion  is  not 
noticed  in  the  Municipal  Ee^nn  Act,  or  in  the  Corpora- 
tion Conmiissioners'  BLeporta.  It  was  antiently  a  contri- 
butory borough  to  Montgomery,  and,  like  Machynlleth, 
lianfyUin,  and  Welsh  P<m1,  was  restored  bythe  tteform 
Act,  after  a  disfranchisement  of  a  century.  The  boundary 
of  the  restored  borough  is  much  more  comprehensive  than 
that  of  the  old  borough.  The  number  of  quali^ing  (tje, 
10/.)  houses  within  Uie  boundary  waa  estimateo  iSy  the 
Boundary  Commissioners  at  124. 

The  living  of  Lanidloes  is  a  vicarage  in  the  peculiar  juria- 
diction  of  the  bishop  of  Banger ;  its  dear  yearly  value  {s 
151/.,  iFith  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  the  parish  in  1B33  five  day-ichools  (one 
partly  supported  by  subscription)*  with  204  scholars,  and 
seventeen  Sunday-schools,  with  20B4  scholars.  The  following 
obaervations,  from  the  overseers,  are  of  importanoe,  as  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  Welsh  dissenting  Sunday-schools.  '  The^ 
are  a  kind  of  mixed  oongregalion  of  all  ages,  parents  With 
their  children,  heads  of  &milies  with  their  servants. . . .  The 
number  of  children,  under  14  years  of  age,  taught  to  read 
at  these  meetings  scarcely  amounts  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  returned;  the  rest  being  enj^aged  in  reading, 
repeating  portions  of  scripture,  or  catechisms  ftom  memory, 
intermixea  with  praying  and  singing,  makins  them  upon 
the  whole  religious  meetings  rather  £an  schocNs.' 

LlanfyUin,  or  Llanvyllin,  is  in  the  hamdred  of  Llani^llin, 
179  miles  from  London,  by  Shrewsbury  and  Llandriuio 
Bridge,  or  18P  miles  by  Shrewsbury  and  Montford  3ridge; 
in  a  pleasant  valley  watered  by  the  Cain,  an  alfluent  of  the 
Vymwy.  The  town  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cain,  and  is 
very  small.  The  principal  street  runs  east  and  west,  and  is 
crossed  by  the  Abel  brook,  which  flows  into  the  Cain;  over 
this  brook  is  a  neat  bridge.  There  is  a  town-hall,  a  neat 
brick  building;  .liirith  a  covered  area  for  a  market  underneath, 
on  one  side  of  the  principal  street.  The  diurch  is  a  briok 
building  erected  early  in  the  last  oentury. 

The  population  of  the  parish  (which  is  of  oonsiderable 
extent)  was,  in  1831,  1836 ;  of  whom  868  were  in  the  town. 
There  is  little  business  carried  on;  a  small  quantity  of 
leather  and  malt  is  made  and  sent  to  neighbouring  markets. 
The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  soveraJ  fiiirs. 

jUaniyUin  waa  inoorpmted  by  liewdyn  ap  Gryflydd,  a 
W^h  chieftain  in  the  time  of  Bdward  11. ;  two  bailiflb  are 
fihoeen  yearly  (one  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  another  by  the 
burgesses),  who  are  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  borough. 
The  parliamentary  franchise,  whi(^  had  been  loat  for  a 
century,  was  restored  by  the  Reform  Act,  and  the  limits 
of  the  borough  considerably  enlarged.  Llanfylho  is  con- 
tributory to  Montgomery.  It  was  estimated  by  the  com- 
missioners to  contain  about  $0  qualiiVing  or  10/.  houses. 

The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arohaeaoonry  and  diocese  of 
fit  Asaph,  of  the  dear  year^  value  of  485/.  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  1833  in  the  pariah  two  day-schools 
with  60  children ;  two  day  and  Sundav  national  schools, 
with  121  ohildren  in  the  week  daya,  ana  a  smaller  number 
on  Sundays ;  and  five  Sunday  schools,  with  150  scholars. 
The  national  achools  are  jpartly  supported  by  endowment. 

Llanfkir,  or  lianvair  Caer  JSinion,  is  in  the  hundred  of 
MathraAd  and  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  183  miles  firom 
I/mdon  through  Bishop's  Caatle,  Montgomery,  and  Welah 
Pool.  The  town  la  on  a  risins  ground  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Vymwy.  It  is  neatly  built  and  of  pleasing  appearance ; 
the  two  principal  atreets  intersect  each  other,  nearly  at 
light  angles.  There  is  a  plain  but  neat  and  commodious 
town-bafl,  with  a  market-house  underneath.  The  church 
is  an  antient  building,  capable  of  accommodating  600  per- 
sona.   There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  wonhip. 

The  population  in  1831  was  2687,  about  lialf  agricultoral. 
The  pnneipal  manufacture  is  that  of  flannel,  but  it  is  carried 
an  only  to  a  very  small  extent.  There  is  a  market  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  several  yearly  fairs. 

The  living  of  lianAur  is  a  vmrage^in  the  acehdeanwiy 


and  dioeeie  of  St.  Asai^,  of  tlie  dear  yeaily  value  d  SttH. 

with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  1833,  in  the  parish,  one  infknt  or  dam^ 
school,  with  46  children ;  lour  day-schools,  with  l\%  dtoi- 
dren ;  and  loin*  Sunday-schools,  with  about  300  sofaoUim. 

There  are  traces  of  a  Roman  road  about  two  miles  eooth 
of  the  town,  and  some  Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  nf 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Uanbrynmair  is  a  village  in  Madiynlleth  hundred,  o« 
the  road  between  lianfsir  imd  Machynlleth.  The  pvialv 
which  is  of  considerable  extent,  abcnuids  with  dehglitftil 
scenery.  It  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  2040.  A  c«f»- 
siderable  quantity  of  flannel  is  made  in  this  paririi :  the 
manufaodture  employs  above  100  men  io  weaving,  lioaides 
those  occupied  in  carding  and  spinning  wool.  Peat  ia  dor 
in  the  partsh.  The  church  is  an  antient  atrooture,  adoiiMd 
with  some  fine  specimens  of  carved  oak.  There  axe  aone 
fine  yev-trees  in  the  churchyard. 

The  living  Im  a  vicarage,  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  33A/^ 
with  a  glebe-house:  part  of  the  revenue  is  appTO|iiiated  to 
a  sinecure  rectory,  the  clear  vearly  revenue  of  which  ta  C5iL 
The  benefice  if  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St. 
Asaph. 

There  were  in  the  Darish,  in  1883,  three  day-aciioola» 
partly  supported  by  enaowment  or  gift,  with  lis  children, 
and  nine  Sunday-schools,  with  1285  schdan. 

Uangynnog,  or  Llangynog,  is  a  village  in  UaniyUin 
hundred,  on  me  road  from  LlanfyUin  to  Bala,  in  Merioootb- 
shire:  it  is  in  a  pleasant  but  narrow  vale,  watered  by  the 
Tanat,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  and  steep  mountains.  The 
parish,  which  is  about  four  miles  long  and  aa  many  broad, 
IS  the  chief  seat  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  county.  The 
village  was  characterised  by  Mr.Bingley  {Tour  im  Waies. 
▲J>.  1798)  as  'small  and  dirty.'  There  are  many  dcCaeheil 
farm-houses  in  the  valley.  The  church  is  a  soaall  antient 
building,  and  there  are  one  or  two  dissenting  meeting-hooaea. 
The  population  of  the  pariah,  in  1831,  was  490:  16menw«re 
employed  in  date-quarries,  and  20  in  lead-mines.  The  prin- 
cipal lead-mine  Wfs  discovered  in  aox  1692,  and  was  worked 
so  successfully  as  to  yield  for  iotiy  years  a  yearly  profit  ef 
20,000/.  After  the  working  had  been  discontinued  fi>r  many 
years,  owing  to  the  influx  of  water,  the  mine  was  drained 
and  the  working  resumed.  After  a  second  discontinnanee, 
it  was  again  resumed,  and  u  still  carried  on.  The  alatcs 
quarriea  are  of  tolerably  good  audity.  Lead-minea  appear 
to  have  been  wrought  in  tlus  valley  at  an  early  period. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  St.  Asaph,  of  the  dear  vearly  vdue  of  126/..  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  the  narish,  in  1833,  two  Sunday 
schools  with  192  schdars,  ana  a  amall  endowment  Sat  a  day- 
schod. 

Diviwms  for  Bedenattiecd  and  Legfol  J^irpoiet. — ^Hie 
county  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  archdeaconrv  and  diocase 
of  St.  Asaph.  Those  parishes  in  the  hundreds  of  Cawm 
and  Pod  which  are  east  of  the  Severn,  and  the  whole 
hundred  of  Montgomery  (except  the  parishes  of  Kerry  and 
Moughtrey,  which  are  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David'a,  sod  in 
the  vohdeaconries  of  St.  David's  and  Brecon  respeotivelyx 
are  in  the  archdeaconrv  of  Sdop  and  the  diocese  of  Here* 
ford.  The  hundred  of  Llanidloes  is  in  the  peculiar  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  Bangor.  The  number  of  panshes 
whdly  or  partly  in  the  county  is  fifty-eeven,  but  six  belong 
chiefly  to  other  counties.  Of  the  remaining  fifty-one,  thirty- 
six  are  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  six  in  that  of  Hereford, 
seven  in  Bangor,  and  two  in  St  David'a  There  are  twenty- 
two  rectories,  eighteen  vicarages,  ten  perpetoal  curacies, 
and  one  chapdry,  beside  three  sinecure  rectories:  making 
in  dl  fifty-four  benefices.  Of  these  deven  are  under  lOOt 
annud  value,  fifteen  under  200/.,  deven  under  300/L,  detvii 
under  400/.,  two  under  600/.,  and  three  under  600/.  Of 
one  no  return  has  been  made.  The  I  ivinga,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  are  mostly  in  Im 
gift  of  their  respective  diocesans.  All  these  dioceses  are  in 
the  eodesiastical  province  of  Canterbury. 

The  county  is  included  in  the  North  Wdes  ctrcuit.  The 
assixea  were,  till  lately,  hdd  at  Welsh  Pod;  but,  by  oid« 
published  in  a  late  Gaaette,  they  are  to  be  held  in  the  spring 
at  Wdsh  Pod,  and  in  the  winter  at  Newtown.  The  county 
gaol  and  house  of  correction  are  at  Montgomery,  where  the 
quarter-sessions  ft>r  the  county  are  hdd. 

The  county  returns  one  member  to  pariiameot,  and 
Montgomery  with  its  contributory  boroughs  another.  The 
court  of  deotion  ftir  tha  oonntv  member  ia  held  eitbar  at 
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Hoatgonidry  or  IfaohyttlTeih;  and  tlie  pdHa jr-ttationj  are 
Montgomei^,  Machynlleth,  Llanidloes,  Uanfyilin,  and 
Llanfair.  The  contributory  boroughs  to  Montgomerywere 
antiently  Llanidloes,  Llanfyllin,  Machynlleth,  and  Welsh 
Pool ;  but  these  were  virtually  disfranchised  by  the  decision 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a.d.  17S8,  and 
the  elective  franchise  was  monopolist  by  the  burgesses  of 
Montgomery  alone,  until  the  former  contributory  boroughs 
were  restored,  and  Newtown  added  as  another  contributory 
borough,  by  the  Reform  Act.  All  the  old  boroughs,  except 
Montgomery,  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act. 

HUtory  and  Antiquitiei. — ^Montgomeryshire  ^as,  with 
the  neighbouring  counties,  mchid^,  during  the  period  of 
British  indepen&nce,  in  .the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  knd 
on  the  reduction  of  the  island  under  the  Roman  power,  in 
the  province  of  Britannia  Secunda.  It  contains  several 
memorials  of  Roman  domination.  The  station  Mediolanum, 
mentioned  by  Antoninus  and  Richard. of  Cirenoeste^,'  is 
thought  by  the  best  antiquarians  to  have  been.  Hi  tins 
county,  though  its  exact  site  is  not  ascertained.  It  is  iap- 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  on  the  bank  of  the  Tinad  (a 
site  which  will  accord  with  its  position  in  Richard's '  Itine- 
rmrr '),  between  Heriri  Mens  CTomlnen-y-Mdr,  near  Bala) 
ana  Rutonium  (Rowton,  near  Shrewsbury);  other  autho- 
rities propose  on  plausible  grounds  io  fix  it  at  Myfbd  on  the 
Vyrnwy.  It  id  supposed  that  there  was  a  itation  it  CeQ^n 
Caer  [MsrionbthshirrI  near  Machynlleth.  Some  writers 
will  have  this  to  oe  the  Maglove  of  the  '  Notiti^  :*  bnt  there 
is  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  stations  of  th^  'Notitia,'  that 
this  can  be  regarded  as  merely  a  conjecture.  Various  Roman 
antiquilios  hav6  been  found  near  MacfcurnUeth.  The  site  of 
a  Roman  camp  is  traceable  at  Caer-Sws,  about  five  milei 
west  of  NewtQw;n :  it  appears  to  have  been  quadrangular, 
about  600  feet  in  length  ^d  300  broad.  Several  Rotiian 
bricks  were  dug  up  in  one  angle  of  tbit  camp,  and  employed 
in  building  a  <4umn^  in  the  neighbourhood.  ,  There  ire 
other  marks  of  intrenchments  near  it.  and  traces  of  a 
Roman  road  called '3fum  Sir8an.'i  A  Rooian ,  fertresA  is 
said  t9  have  stood  ^t  Castell  Caer  £inion»  about  four  mites 
trom  Llanfair,  but  theriO  ^re  now  no  trac^  of  it.       .t 

After  the  withdrawal  of  thet  Romans  we  hear  ^othuAg  of 
this  county  for  many  years.  It  was  the  iioenei  ofJiostiliXy 
between  the  Welsh  and  the  Mercians  upder  OfTa*,  The  oeld- 
brated  'dyke*  made,  by  tl^e  latter. traverse^  t,he  county  £roai 
north  to  south,  passing  a  little  to  the  east  of  Welsh  Pool  and 
Montgomery,  and  including  the  ei^ern  part  ef  the  cout^ty 
in  the  Saxoa  territory.  The  vest  of  the  qountv  Wfis  included 
in  Povrys  or  Powvsland,  a  designation  which  bad  previoualy 
been  given  to  this  part  of  Wales.  In  the  latter  nart  of  the 
ninth  century  Powys  became  a  separate  principality,  under 
chieftidns  who  had  their  residence  .at  Mathrafel,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Vyrnwy,  i^bove  Mvfod.  These  princes  of 
Powys  were  engaged  in  firequen^  hostilities  with  the  Mer- 
cian Saxons  along  the  border.  There  are  some  earthworks 
and  other  traces  of  the  castle  of  the  princes  of  Powys  at 
Mftthraial.  .      . 

In  the  year  894,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  the  Danes  entered 
the  county.  Hastings,  or  Hasten,  or  Hesten,  their  leader, 
had  invaded  the  eastern  parts  of  England ;  and  in  his  third 
campaign,  a.d.  894  or  895,  he  entrenched  himself  at  But- 


tington,  ot(  fhe  ent  batik  of  ffae  Seveh),  6to8e  fo  Welsh 
Pool.  There  he  was  besieged  hf  Alfred's  thanes,  tintil,  re- 
duce to  desperation  by  famine^  he  broke  through  the 
blockading  force,  and  witn  fearful  loss  returned  to  his  former 
quarters  on  the  east  side  of  the  iisland. 

After  the  Conquest,  Powys  became  the  continual  ot^ect 
of  attack  by  the  Norman  lords  of  the  marches  or  frontiers. 
These  hostilities  led  to  the  erection  of  the  castles  of  Mont- 
gomery by  the  Normans,  and  Pbwys,  near  Welsh  Pool,  by 
the  Welsh,  and  io  a  continued  and  severe  struggle  for  tho 
eossession  of  these  strongholds.  The  division  of  Powys- 
land  between  two  chieftains  served  to  weaken  fhe  Welsh 
pow^,  tod  fo  iMgtneni  the  predominance  6f  the  Norman 
barons. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  centiuy  a  desperate 
engagement  was  fotight  on  the  hills  of  Carno,  near  the 
Afon  Gramo,  between  the  forces  of  Grryfiydd  ap  Cvnan, 
lawful  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wsdes, 
assisted  by  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  prince  of  South  Wales,  against 
those  6f  Trahaf&rn  apCaradog,  his  usurping  competitor. 
The  engagement  was  the  most  bloody  of  any  recorded  in 
the  Welsh  annals,  and  end6d  in  the  death  of  Trahaiam  and 
the  entire  defieat  of  his  army. 

The  independence  of  Povfys  was  overthrown  before  the 
final  subjugation  of  North  Wales:  It  became  an  English 
lordship,  which  remained  for  many  years  in  the  posterity  of 
John  de  Chariton,  who,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  married 
(he  heiress  of  the  Welsh  chieftains.  The  barony  and  title 
passed  to  the  Greys,  a  Northumberland  fttmily,  until  it 
became  extinct  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.  The  only 
remaining  castles,  or  ruins  of  castles,  appear  to  be  those  of 
Montgomery  and  Powys,  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
monastic  ruins  in  the  county ;  none,  at  any  rate,  of  im- 
portance. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  Montgomery  and  Powys 
castles  were  the  objects  of  contest.  The  incidents  of  tne 
war  are  noticM  above,  in  the  account  of  the  towns  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Welshpool. 

(Penh^nfs  and  Bingley's  Tours  in  Wales;  Beauties  qf 
England  and  Wales ;  Arrowsmith's  Map  qf  England  (md 
Wales;  Qte^otig^W^  Geological  Map ;  Reports  qf  Boun^ 
ckfrp  and  Municipal  Corporation  Commiseiorters,  knd  other 
httHamentarp  Pttpers.) 

I^TATISTICS. 

Populaiton, — ^Montgomeryshire  is  mostly  an  agrieulturftl 
county.  Of  1 6,723  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards* 
4295  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  1639  in 
fnanufac^es  or  in  making  manufacturing  machinery. 
This  latter  number  is  chiefly  employed  in  weaving,  an  occu- 
pation follpwed  in  this  county  more  than  in  any  other 
county  of  Wales.  At  Llanidloes  ^23  men  are  so  employed* 
and  in  making  machinery  for  that  purpose  and  in  other 
branches  of  the  woollen  t&anufacture.  There  are  549 
woollen  weavers  at  Newtbn,  180  at  lianllwchaiam,  109  at 
Llanbrvnmair,  at  Welsh  Pool  68 ;  inde^  scarcely  any  parish 
througnout  the  county  is  deficient  in  this  Species  of  mana- 
fadure.  . 

The  foltowing  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  populatbn, 
&C.,  of  every  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831  >« 


HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

FBRdONS. 

HUNDBTO8.*c 

InhiOrited. 

F«iBiU««. 

Build. 

Uttlo- 
iMtaiiwI. 

FamQies 

ehiefly 

emplored  in 

agncnltuxe. 

Famniea 
chiefly 
m»loyedin 
trade,  manu- 
bcturet.and 
handicraft. 

ill  other 
PunOinnot 
eompriMd 
inUietwo 
priHsading 
cimw. 

llaW 

Pernale*. 

TVrtalof 

FteMMIS. 

Melef 

twenty 

yeu>of 

age. 

Oswrse  (hondred)   • 
I>eythur         „ 
Lianfyllin       „ 
Llanidloes      „        • 
Machynlleth  „ 
Mathrafel 
Mmitgomery  „ 
Newton          „ 
Pool       .        „ 
Pool  (town)    • 

451 

441 

1235 

2178 

1517 

1162 

974 

2496 

722 

993 

486 
503 
1336 
2338 
1613 
1232 
1090 
2931 
809 
1069 

2 
6 
6 

17 
7 
6 
3 
8 
1 
6 

12 
7 
61 
49 
94 
28 
26 
96 
7 
22 

356 
338 
726 

1090 
720 
626 
602 

1233 
626 
293 

re 

99 
313 
807 
468 
289 
262 
1231 
138 
515 

54 
66 
297 
441 
425 
317 
226 
467 
45 
261 

1382 
1231 
3496 
5923 
3881 
2917 
2883 
6930 
1863 
2542 

1330 
1186 
3353 
6236 
4046 
2982 
2649 
7000 
1939 
2713 

2,712 
2,417 
6,849 

12,159 
7,927 
5,899 
5,532 

13,930 
3,802 
5,255 

718 
641 
1703 
2878 
2011 
1493 
1505 
3546 
956 
1272 

Total 

12,169 

13,407 

62 

402 

6610 

4198 

2599 

33,048 

33,434 

66,482 
3A 

16,723 
2 
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The  population  of  Montgomeryshire,  as  given  at  each 
time  the  census  was  taken,  was  as  under  :— 


Maltf. 


Females. 


Increue 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


29.743 
33,048 


8-23 
15-34 
10-99 


Tout 
47,978 
51,931 
30,156  59,899 

33,434  66,482 

showing  an  increase  hetween  the  first  and  last  periods,  of 
18,504,  or  nearly  39  per  cent  on  the  whole  population; 
being  19  per  cent  less  than  the  whole  rate  of  increase 
throughout  England. 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  <J«c.— The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  tnree  dates  of— 
£  s,    d. 

1811  were  32,297,  being  12    5  for  each  inhabitant 
1821      ..     33,273       „       11     1  „ 

1831      ..     34,815       ,.        10     5  „ 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1838,  was  22,235/. ;  and  assuming  that  the 
poputaiion  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  progression  as 
in  ihe  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gives  an  average 
of  6s.  2id.  for  each  inhabitant  These  averages  are  above 
those  fbr  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  the  25th  of 
March,  1833,  was  43.974/.  Ms,,  and  was  levied  upon  the 
various  description^  of  property  as  follows : — 

On  land     .  .  .         £39,680    Os. 

Dwelhng-houses  .  3,374  19 

Mills,  factories,  &c.  .  721  16 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &o.  197  16 

The  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor      .  .     £35 ,  346    6s. 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.      1 ,  377    8 
For  other  purposes  .  .  6,848  11 

£43,572     7 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  subsequent  years  the  descrip- 
tions of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the  years 
1834,  1835,  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  there  were  raised 
42,606/.  7*.,  40,503/.  13*.,  37,412/.  lU.  (not  given  for  1837 
in  government  tables),  and  31,536/.  respectively;  and  the 
expenditure  for  each  year  was  as  follows : — 

1834.  183S.  1836.  1837.         1838. 

£  £  £  £  £ 

For  the  relief  or  the  poor     34.201       31,945       29,443       28,278       22,235 

'"on^ul^Lirirr'}      ^'^IS  SS?  SeO  763  283 

Payments  tovardf   the) 
county-rate    •        •     f 
For  all  oUier  tmipoaee    ' 

ToUl  money  expended     £41,860     ^,943       37.1^      30.828       2:9,007 

The  saving  effected  on  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1838, 
as  compared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
12,853/.  7s.,  or  siboMi  30}  per  cent ;  and  the  saving  effected 
on  the  sum  expended  ibr  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
11,966/.  4s.,  or  35  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  expen- 
diture in  1834. 

The  number  of  turnnike  trusts  in  Montgomeryshire,  as 
ascertained  in  1835,  under  the  acts  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV., 
chdp.  80,  was  5 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  vras  450.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and 
parish  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duty,  in  1835,  was 
18,21)7/.  16«.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
was  OS  follows : — 

cL 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


The  county  expenditure  in  1634.  cxcImm  of  tka  i 
fi>r  the  poor,  was  5306/.  16^^  disbtused  as  IbUQWi:^- 


Bridges,  building,  and  repain,  &e. 
Gaols,  houses  of  oorreetion,  fibc,  and 

maintaining  prisoners^  &e.     . 
Prosecutions    . 
Clerk  of  the  peace 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  thai 
Conveyance  of  transports 
Coroner 

Debt,  payment  of,  principal  and  interest 
Misoelianeous  •  • 


Total    £5|3M  If    • 

The  nnmber  of  penoni  charged  with  criminal  fiAseta  ■ 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1829,  lttS7,  aa 
1834,  were  191,  157,  and  222,  making  an  awtfe  of 
annually  in  the  first  period,  of  22  in  the  seeood  period,  aad 
of  32  in  the  third  period.  The  number  of  pvaeoe  trwd  at 
quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years  1831, 169S.  wmd  J  tM, 
in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  oat  of  fhm  cmsMf 
rates,  were  11,12,  and  30  reapectively.  Among  tibe 
charged  with  offences,  there  were  eooimitted  ^ 


£      s. 
Manual  labour         •  •  •         4,548  17 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials         166  1 1 
Materials  for  surface  repairs  .  252  17 

Land  purchased       .  .  •  53  13 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials  9  10 

Tradesmen's  bills     ...  101   14 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor      949    4 
Law  charges  .  •  •         1,325  13 

Interest  of  debt        .  •  .         2,383     5 

Improvements         •  .  •        6,160    6 

DebU  paid  off  .  .  .  150    0 

Incidental  expenses  .  .  418    4 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  performed  2 ,  237     9 


£.      a. 

dL 

3.199  It 
1 

t 

5*4     • 

523  IS 

9t     • 

84  It 

47  It 

Itt   14 

St       311     S 

374  17 

S7 


Felonies 
Misdemeanors 


1831. 

9 
2 


10 
3 


3t 
0 


The  total  number  of  committals  in 
years  was  6,  7,  and  34  respectively. 

The  number  convicted  was  •  • 
The  number  acquitted  was  •  • 
Discharged  by  proclamation  •        • 


6Mh  of  tka 


9 

t 

M 

1 

4 

It 

1 

4 

It 

ToUl 


£18,757     3     0 


At  the  assifea  and  sessions  in  1838.  48 
charged  with  crimes  in  Montgomeryshire,  dot  of 
number  10  had  committed  offences  against  the  penes,  tve 
of  which  were  common  assaults ;  one  was  ciiargvd  wick  •• 
offence  against  property  committed  with  TioleQee ;  tt  witk 
offences  against  property  committed  withoot  Tmleoee.  1^ 
remaining  9  were  committed  for  riot  or  bnaeli  of  tke  ] 
&c 

Of  those  committed  33  were  oonvieled,  and  IS  i 
or  no  bill  found  against  them.    Of  those  ooorieled'l  was 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  10  years  and  2  for  7  yean. 

I  to  imprisonment  for  1  year,  18  for  6  months  or  oadar,  aad 

I I  were  fined.  Of  the  offenders  42  were  malea  and  €  wen 
females.  Among  the  whole  number,  3,  aocoaed  of  bwrh  ef 
the  peace,  were  superiorly  instructed ;  1  coold  rvad  aa4 
write  well,  19  could  read  and  write  imperfectly,  aod  IC 
could  neither  read  nor  write :  the  degree  of  inatmcta—  ef  9 
was  not  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  (|ualified  to  vote  for  coaoty  sea- 
hers  in  Montgomenrshire  is  2819.  Of  these  1539  are  ftf- 
holders,  203  leaseholders,  and  1077  occupying  %mmam^ 
llie  number  of  voters  is  about  one  in  24  lo  the  *Ub 
population,  and  one  in  6  to  the  male  populataoo  Xwm*} 
years  and  upwards,  as  taken  at  the  census  of  1831. 

There  are  four  savings*  banks  in  this  cotaty.  The 
number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposita  on  tbe  2M 
November  were : — 


Ntunbff  of  wpoMtaVi 
AnwoatorfWpoattB  • 


183S. 

1813. 

1180 

1141 

1.174 

»,«» 

»•«; 


The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  banks  in  \%9k 
1837,  1838,  were  distributed  as  under :~ 


1836. 


U87. 


Not  wending  rfse 

» 

,.  100 

150 

200 

Abot*     •    •    900 


Depo- 
sitor*. 

\m 

31 
22 

7 


Depo- 


£6,473 
16.466 
11.834 
3,621 
3.760 
1.6M 


Dtpodta. 

S£i,79m 
17  Jos 


IWt*- 


haao     43.770 


131 

44 


8 

iIms 


47  « 

Ml        ffjii 

li.ist  VH  urn 

S.7M  m  a.ec 

a.€n  It  %a^ 

13S7  10  t^ 


M.< 


/^dtica/tofi.->The  following  summary  is  taken  fki 
Educaiional  Returns  laid  before  parliament  la  ib$  k 
of  1836 :  tlie  inc^uiry  was  made  in  1833. 
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Infant  schools  ,  .  .       _ 

Number  of  childreu  at  such  tchoob; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males  •  , 

Females 

Sex  not  specified 

I>aily  schools  ,  .  .120 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years  :— 

Males*  .  • 

Females 

Sex  not  specified 

Schools         •  .  126 

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruc- 
tion .     •        . 
Sunday-schools  •  .  .   192 
Number  of  children  and  others  at  such 
schools;  ages  from  4  to  70  years:— 
Males            •  • 
Females 
Sex  not  specified 


SehooU.  BeboUit.  TotaL 


7 
33 

59 

—  99 


1,837 
1,426 
1,305 


4,568 


4,667 


4,652 
4,393 
7,433 


16,478 

Assuming  that  the  population  had  increased  between 
1831  and  1833  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  ten  preceding 
years,  and  that  the  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15 
years  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  population  as 
in  1821.  then  we  obtain  22,604  as  the  approximate  number 
of  children  between  those  ages  living  in  Montgomeryshire 
in  1833.  Fourteen  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from 
places  where  no  other  school  exists,  and  the  persons  who 
attend  them  (1144  in  number)  cannot  be  supposed  to 
attend  any  other  school ;  at  all  other  places  Sunoay-school 
children  have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools  also, 
but  in  what  number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  entry 
of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  un- 
certain. Thirteen  schools,  containing  846  children,  which 
are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from 
various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefbre  known  to 
have  been  thus  far  created.  Some  of  the  Sunday-schools 
consist  of  adults  and  aged  persons  as  weU  as  children. 
Making  allowance  for  these  two  eauses  for  inaccuracy,  we 
may  perhaps  fairly  conclude  that  not  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  2  and  15  are  receiving  instruction  in  Montgomeryshire. 

Maintenance  of  Schools. 


BymdoviMnt. 

BymbKiiptloii. 

gin-ss:. 

Sobacrtp.  maA  pajr- 

Schl^ 

SclM- 

lan. 

Schte. 

Scho. 
Ian. 

8cbU. 

8obo- 

SchU. 

SehoUn. 

Infant  SchooU 
DaflvScboula 
SowUy  SchooU 

5 

1004 
376 

7 

18S 

15«895 

6 

81 

1 

99 

2392 

45 

4 

418 
162 

Total... 

26 

1380 

191 

16.649 

88 

2636 

13 

680 

The  schools  established  by  dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are— 

Scholan. 

Daily  schools  .  .  7,  containing       221 

Sunday-schools  .  143         „  12,774 

Scholars. 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are- 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools  61,  containing    2,464 
Sunday-schools         .             .            161  „  14,305 

No  school  in  this  county  appears  to  be  confined  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  or  of  any  other  religious 
denomination,  such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost 
every  instance,  especially  in  schools  established  by  dissenters, 
with  whom  are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Lend- 
ing libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  4  schools  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

MONTH.    rMooN;YBAR.] 

MONTI,  VINCENZO.bom  in  1753,  near  Ferrara,  m 
the  Papal  Sfate,  studied  at  Ferrara  under  the  poet  Mmxoni, 
and  gave  early  indications  of  poetical  genius,  as  well  as  of 
oorrcct  taste  in  refusing  to  join  the  effeminate  race  of  son- 
neteers and  courtly  versifiers,  and  resorting  to  the  good  old 
racy  style  of  Dante  for  his  model.  From  Ferrara  Monti 
repaired  to  Rome,  the  capital  of  his  native  country,  and  the 
Ij^eneral  resort  of  aspiring  unprovided  provincials  who  looked 


for  patronage  and  support  In  that  metropolis  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  introduced  to  Don  Luigi  Braschi,  the 
favourite  neuhew  of  the  then  reigning  Pope  Pius  VI.,  and 
was  retained  by  that  nobleman  as  his  secretary,  an  office 
well  suited  to  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  young  poet 
He  assumed  the  convenient  costume  of  an  Abb6,  which 
at  Rome  was  a  general  passport  into  society,  and  did  not  bind 
the  wearer  to  any  clerical  duties  or  vows.  Monti  was  now 
in  a  fair  way  to  favour :  he  wrote  amatory  verses  for  the 
fair  and  sacred  elegies  for  the  church,  was  noticed  by  pre- 
lates and  cardinals,  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  had  disputes  with  several  members  of 
that  pedantic  assembly.  He  was  abused  and  slandered  be- 
cause he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  of  his  bro- 
ther versifiers.  He  bore  the  annoyance  for  some  time,  but 
at  last  his  spirit,  naturally  intolerant,  rose  under  the  perse- 
cution of  mediocrity,  and  he  repaid  his  adversaries  with 
interest  in  a  *  Sonetto  colla  Coda,^  or  *  sonnet  with  a  tail,'  a 
satirical  composition  addressed  to  father  Quirinus,  in  which 
he  draws,  in  a  few  angry  satirical  strokes,  a  sketch  of  his 
enemies,  using  the  plainest  vituperatives,  and  a  phraseology 
compared  with  which  Byron's  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers'  might  be  called  a  model  of  urbanity.  Aifieri's 
dramas  were  at  that  time  the  subject  of  general  discussion 
in  Italy.  With  all  their  faults,  \\nj  bore  the  stamp  of  a 
superior  mind,  and  Monti  readily  acknowledged  the  powers 
of  the  writer,  but  he  disapproved  of  the  abruptness  and  stiff- 
ness of  his  diction,  and  of  the  frequent  inharmoniousness  of 
his  verse.  Monti  thought,  and  with  reason,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Italy  was  fully  capable  of  expressing  energy  with- 
out narshness,  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  this  he  composed 
in  1786  his  tragedy  of '  Aristodemo,'  which  was  received 
with  great  appuiuse,  and  established  his  literary  reputa- 
tion. The  '  Aristodemo '  is  a  strictly  classical  drama,  and 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  that  species  of  composition  The 
subject,  taken  from  Pausanias,  is  the  voluntary  death  of  the 
king  of  Messene,  after  having  concluded  peace  with  Sparta. 
Remorse  for  an  atrocious  though  secret  crime,  the  murder 
of  his  own  daughter,  committed  by  Aristodemus  in  his 
younger  years,  through  the  force  of  disappointed  ambition, 
and  a  gloomy  belief  in  the  unavoidable  decrees  of  fate,  are 
the  leading  features  of  the  character  of  the  king,  which  is 
delineated  with  fearful  and  solitary  grandeur.  Touches  of 
softer  feeling  appear  here  and  there  like  wild  flowers  amidst 
a  barren  desert  uid  serve  to  relieve  the  deep  shade  of  terror 
which  pervades  the  whole  drama. 

Monti  dedicated  his  drama  to  the  Duchess  Braschi,  his 
patron's  consort  who  was  then  the  reigning  beauty  of  Ro- 
man fiishionable  society,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  also 
other  minor  compositions,  among  which  is  his  beautiful  alle- 
gory of  *  Amor  Pellegrino.* 

When  PiusVI.  proceeded  to  Vienna  to  remonstrate  with 
Joseph  II.  on  his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  Monti  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  subject  of  that  journey,  entitled  '  II  Pellegrino  Apos- 
tolico,'  which,  like  aU  Monti's  works,  contains  great  beau- 
ties of  execution. 

The  tragical  death  of  Hugo  de  Bassville,  the  agent  of  the 
French  republic,  who  while  endeavouring  to  excite  a  revo- 
lution at  Rome  was  murdered  in  the  streets  by  the  populace, 
in  January,  1793,  suggested  to  Monti  the  idea  of  a  poem  in 
terza  rima,  which  he  entitled  the  *  Basvilliana.*  The  poet 
represents  the  soul  of  Bassville  issuing  out  of  its  bleedinji; 
body,  when  a  tutelary  angel  comforts  the  trembling  spirit 
with  the  assurance  that  its  sins  are  remitted,  but  that  eternal 
justice  has  decreed  that  it  shall  wander  over  the  earth  and 
witness  the  horrors  which  are  being  perpetrated  in  France, 
until  the  measure  of  God's  wrath  shall  be  full,  and  that 
country  shall  have  expiated  its  crimes.  The  soul  of  Bass- 
ville takes  an  affectmg  leave  of  its  earthly  irame,  the 
companion  of  its  mortal  career. 

Foaeia  TuMimo  ignardo  al  ccMipo  alBue. 

Qih  8U0  consorte  in  rita.  jl  ctii  le  vana 

Sdegno  di  selo  e  di  ragion  traflsM ; 
Dorml  in  pace,  dieendo,  o  di  mie  pene 


Caio  compagnoi  infin  obe  del  nan  die 
L*  orrido  aquiUo  a  risregliar  tl  viena : 
Liere  intanto  la  terra,  e  dold  e  pi« 


Tl  dan  Taure  e  le  ploggie. «  a  to  non  dioa 
Faifde  U  pasMggler  acortesi  e  rie.' 


Ibe  spirit  takes  its  flight  towards  France,  and  the  poem, 
which  is  an  imitation  of  Dante's  'Comedia,'  consists  of 
descriptions  of  the  scenes  which  it  witnesses,  the  massacres, 
the  anarchy,  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.»  interspersed  with 
dialogues  with  the  souls  of  other  victims  of  the  Revolution 
Some  of  the  descriptions  are  truly  magnificent,  such  m  that  of 
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tiie  gigantic  ohenib  watohing  over  the  Yitietn,  ih6  feootmi  df 
the  borrort  of  Maneille,  the  deioription  of  Paris  ttnder  the 
reign  of  terror,  and  the  tragedy  of  tM  2 1  st  of  January,  wh^n 
the  poet  introduces  the  shadet  of  former  regicides  and  of 
infidel  writers  exulting  at  ihe  execution  of  Louis,  and 
the  phantoms  of  the  antient  Diruids  rejoicing  in  the  sight  of 
bloody  holocausts  renewed.  Among  the  strange  but  strik- 
ing conceptions  of  the  poet,  we  may  notice  one  in  canto  iv., 
where  the  angel  tells  Bassville  that  the  souls  of  several 
revolutionists  and  members  of  the  Convention  have  be^n 
sent  to  eternal  torments  before  their  natural  death,  and  that 
demons  have  taken  possession  of  their  bodies,  so  that  these 
satanio  incarnations  breathe  and  act,  !fit  hi  the  €^nv6ntion, 
and  write  and  speak  under  the  insphration  of  the  fntrusive 
spirits,  but  in  appearance  as  if  the  bodies  were  Stfll  anhn^t^d 
by  their  former  possessors.  The  poem,  which  was  left  ^n- 
fiuished,  ends  with  canto  iv^  when  wat  is  proclaimed  int 
heaven,  and  echoed  throughout  Europe,  against  France. 

The  '  Basvilliana  *  hdd  an  astonishing  iucces^ :  eighteen 
editions  of  it  appeared  in  the  course  of  six  ninths.  Fan- 
tastic as  the  conception  may  appear,  it  is  still  Considered  ai 
Monti's  best  work. 

When  the  French  armies  itivatted  North  Italy  ind  occQpied 
Ferrara,  the  country  of  Monti,  the  poet  left  Rome  and  repaired 
to  Milan,  the  capital  of  ihe  new  Cisalpine  republic  Here 
he  was  in  a  new  atmosphere,  and  hk  wrote  hi  favonf  6t 
republics  and  revolutions:  amon^  others  he  cohi^sed  i 
savage  song  fbr  the  theatre  of  I^  Scala  on  the  occasiori 
of  the  festival  of  the  21st  of  January,  T799,  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL,  an  act  which  he 
had   so   violently  Execrated  4  few  vears  before   m  the 

*  Basvilliana.'  About  the  same  time  he  ^toie  his  mmou^ 
sonnet  against  England,  beginning;  *  Luce  ti  ni^bi  il  iot 
erba  la  terra,*  6nd  in  which.  Gifted  a  showet  of  invectives  and 
curses,  he  foretells  the  dap^  When,  stripped  6f  $11  her  ffl-j^often 
wealth,  Britain  shall  be  reduced  to  toe  primfttte  Occup^Ribn 
of  fishing  to  support  herself: 

•  * ma  *aAo  ■bbAndobatOb 

Fan!  rttorao  peieaUke  iguuda.*  .    ^     t  .  «     . 

At  the  epoch  of  Snwarrow's  invasion  of  Italy  in  1 799^ 
Monti,  witn  many  others,  took  tefuge.fn  France*. from 
whence,  he  returned  after  the  battle  of  Marengo.  On  hlli 
return  be  wrote  a  beautiful  song  in  praise  (tf  his  native  eoiln* 
try,  which  was  set  to  music  and  boMme  very  popOlaf  * 

'  B«1U  Itolis*  MBudm  ipoods. 
Pur  Ti  lornp  ^  riveaer,    . 
Frem*  in  petto  e  n  coorondQ 
L'alm*  op^raisa  dil  piaeer.' 

He  also  wrote  his  second  political  poem,  which  he  ^led  k 

*  Cantica,'  on  the  death  of  his  frr^nd  Mascheroni,  k  man  6f 
science  and  letters,  who  had  died  in  France,  in  6xile,  in  1799. 
It  is  a  vision,  like  the  '  Basvilliano,*  but  the  tontimen^  art 
more  placid  and  humane.  Th^rtf  19  (he  same  dilTerence 
between  the  two  as  there  is  bet#e6fi  th^  '  Inferno  *  Imd  the 
'  Purgatorio'  of  Daiite.  While  ^e  admire  the  splen- 
dour of  the  '  Basvilliana,*  we  feel  more  at  ease,  our  sym^- 
thies  are  better  engaged,  in  reading  ttie  '  Maschef6nian|L' 
Monti  introduces  the  poet  Parini,  who  died  tLft^f  (he  in- 
vasion of  Italy  by  the  Austro-Russians,  relating  to  Masche- 
roni the  vicissitudes  of  his  country.  The  stern  toul  of 
Parini  detested  the  dishonesty  and  the  raving^  of  the  hr^- 
tended  republicans :  •  He  had  seen  ill-faiea  Italy  clatt  in 
a  mantle  of  mock  liberty,  and  exposed  (o  th6  scorn  of  the 
stranger.  Iniquitous  laws  emanated  from  th^  new  legisla- 
tors ;  vanity  and  ignorance,  frenzy  and  discord,  filled  the 
senate  hall ;  whilst  the  sighs  of  the  people  wefe  tmbeeded  at 
the  bar.  The  measure  of  |;uilt  was  at  last  filled ;  plunderers 
were  wallowing  in  plenty,  upright  men  shed  tears  of  dis- 
tress, and  our  Lycurguses  were  meantime  fasting  at  table, 
seated  between  Cypris  and  Bacchus.  But  the  northern 
storm  came  with  a  horrid  blast  from  (he  Noric  Alps,  aAd 
nut  an  end  to  their  unhallowed  carousal.  Then  fresh  disasters 
befell  my  poor  country.'  Next  follows  a  brilliant  sketch  of 
Bonaparte's  Egyptian  campaign,  his  return  to  France,  his 
victory  over  hu  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic— the  whole 
crowned  by  the  battle  of  Marengo. 

Monti's  drama  called  '  C^io  Grracco '  contains  some  im- 
pressive scenes,  but  the  play  is  altogether  inferior  to  the 
•  Aristodemo.'  His  third  tragedy,  '  Galeotto  Manfiredi,* 
founded  upon  an  incident  of  tbo  Italian  middle  ages,  is 
still  weaker. 

Monti  wms  appointed  professor  of  eloquence  at  Faria : 
and  in  1804,  Napoleon  having  made  himself  king  of 
ItaJy.  »ltoiato4.  MvAti  XoJh  VmoHofpt^ftm  ot  O^tKW 


poem  in  praiff  ■ 


kM^om.    The'  poM,  instead  of  bialory«  wrole  i 

in  1806  he  pubnshed  six  cantos  of  a  poem  in  ,,^ 

Napoleon,  which  be  ditfflbd  *  II  Bardo  ddla  S«Ira  ] 

It  related  the  war  of  1805,  the  great  battle  oTAustafa. 

the  exaltation  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  (the  aUy  of  N 


to  the  dignity  of  king,  and  the  marriajje  of  bis  4aa«ta« 
with  Eugtoe.  In  this  composition  Mono  indnlgedL  aa  oia^. 
in  vituperations  against  the  Austiians  and  olber  mammmt  J 
France.  But  the  Austrians  were  soon  after  rea>t)ciM  to 
Napoleon,  whose  interest  it  was  not  to  allow  tbsai  l»  bs 
insulted.  The  Russians  however  still  remained  at  wv,  s»i 
Monti  nxight  revile  them  as  *  northern  barbanam  ;*  hmt  alUr 
the  peato  ot  Tilsit,  their  emperor,  having  becoss  ikc  a£r* 
of  Prance,  could  no  longer  Be  abused  with  smpunisy.  Hmu 
supple  as  h6  was,  appears  to  have  been  puxiM  wok  thae 
continual  transformations  of  friends  into  enenias  and  nr* 
vertd^  and  he  left  his  poem  unfinished.  He  might  bo«rc« 
stiH  find  means  of  eulogising  Napoleon  witboot  o&t^»i 
others :  accordingly  he  wrote  his  praiies  and  thoa*  of  lU 
brother  Joseph ;  he  wrote  oh  the  bmh  of  Ktig^ne**  cfciUh-a. 
and  on  the  second  marriage  of  Napoleon  himself:  &«  wm, 
in  fact,  cour(  poet  to  the  whole  dynasty.  He  did  noi  i 
unrewarded :  he  was  ma^o  a  knight  of  the  it 
and  of  the  legion  of  honour;  He  deceived  another  < 
^nd  a*  nension  from  Murat ;  and  he  beeamt  alstoi,  what  hm 
really  deseHed  to  be,  a  meinbet  of  the  Inst&tiila  of  Aa  kj^- 
doni  of  Italy.  He  enjoyed  quietly  Ins  bonous  tiB  lti|< 
when  another  Lnordiem  atorm  *  again  came  to  daiar^  ttt 
good  people  pt  MilatL  Monti  was  now  growtog  «M,  imI. 
accustomed  td  political  vietssi(ttdes»  he  bowed  to  tW  arv 
conquerors.  Beib^  requested  by  the  amboritiea  to  writ 
something  ror  the  miperial  dymaty  of  Atmna,  be  i  iflml 
and  sang  the  pAite  of  the  *jilat  and  paciio  i^iiiumibi  4# 
FrahoiB,*  in  two  short  dramatic  pieces:  one  m  May.  fill. 
on  (he  occasion  ef  (be  archduke  John  of  Atatm  t»e<ifin 
the  oath  of  the  Lombard  snthdrities;  another  la  Jaattvy. 
1816;  on  the  occasion  of  a  visH  of  the  euittxw  htatoir  i» 
Milan.  His  penmofi  wa*  eontiniied  to  him  oy  dto  A^ 
gtyvemmant,.ahd  he  remained  at  MilatL  After  tbe 
of  his  dnly  daitghter  with  Com*  Pertieari  of  P< 
fiAhor  AIM  son-in-law  engaged  hi  a  phBoloffeal 
entitled  'PsoAtata.  di  alcune  corretioni  ed  a^ 
Disi6iiario  dens  Cmsoa,'  which  b^ciaie  ihm  *»fpa^ 

paper  war  between  tiie  Tincan  and  the  LMb«A  U . 

or  rather  between  the  ultras  of  both  parties,  the  Otatea  t»i 
tbeAnfi-G^vsct.  [CitirscA,  Accabbmia  otliJL]  Mialfi 
'Proposta*  is.vahmble,  not  only  aa  a  foppleawttt  to  fta 
Italian  Dictionary,  but  as  a  store  of  erudition :  a  *«*—"»* 
several  disquisitions  of  essays  upon  Questions  comwetod  vtth 
phileloj^  and  history,  . 

Monti  was  a  classicist,  and*  as  such,  waged  war  i^fttt 
thd  'Itomahtici/  as  (hev  are  called,  or  fhat  •rbanJ  ef 
writers  who  have  und^rtslkeh  (o  modernise  (be  ttleratsK  sT 
Italy.  Ih  one  or  Monti'4  latest  effUsbns,  *  Sermuoa  Mdi« 
Mit61bgia,'  we  find  cbndensM,  fti  flegant  vene,  Mm^"* 
creed  concerning  poetical  composition.  He  excUuaa  ^  111 
the '  northern  school,*  that  has  'decreed  the  death ofafl  ite 
g[pds  of  Olympus.*  Monti  pleads  for  mythoUNgr  a»4  dbs- 
sicism  like  an  able  advocate  in  a  wcsJl  cause ;  bu(  wbLa  far 
says  that  under  the  new  or  romantic  school  every  object  .z 
nature  bocomea  inanimate  and  unimpressive ;  tiMt  the  «to 
i$  degraded  to  a  mere  huge  immoveable  disk  vf  trt;  lW 
sea  is  nothing  more  than  a  deep  excavation,  filled  wiih  Amj 
unseemly  monsters;  that  all  creation,  in  short,  becovs* 
divested  of  poetry,~he  speaks  as  a  prejudiced  partMa :  ^ 
forgets  that  there  are  beauties  in  nature  older  than  aad 
independent  of  the  fictions  of  mythology;  he  hr^c^i*  tl# 
magnificent  poetry  of  the  Old  Testoxneot ;  he  fergeto  *• 
poetry  of  Shakspere  and  Ariosto ;  he  Ibrgeu  thmt  ef  km 
own  'Basvilliana,*  the  most  splendid  of  his  worics:  he  fjc^ 
gets  that  oven  his  Ihvourite  authors,  Dwito  awl  Imm^ 
besides  numerous  others,  have  painted  the  aei 
ment,  and  the  fields  of  the  earth  in  the 
colours,  without  having  recourse  to  PboBbus  and 
Drvads  and  Fauns. 

Monti  may  be  considered  as  (he  last  of  a  list  of 
who  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  oU  and 
literature  of  Italy.    He  was  (he  contemporary  oi 
Parini.  Pindcroonte,  Foscolo.  and,  in  the  hitter  pari 
career,  of  MantonL    With  these  his  name  will  fo  i 
posterity  fbr  hiA  truly  poetical  genius,  his  IMtof  of 
and  tbe  fluency  and  harmony  of  his  terse. 
MonU  tfi«d  at  Manr»  hi  Omher,  in9.   nn 
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auci  pother  edition  of  his  choice  wor^c^  lAcil^ijig  sopie 
inedited  ones,  wag  published  in  $  vols.  8to.,  V^an,  1/932. 

MONTICUI^ARIA.  LainarclL*8  naqie  %  jt  gepus  of  Jin- 
melliferous  corals.    [ldADROPHy^i.iAA.1 
MONTLIVALTIA.    {MADBopHYuaJBA^ 
MONTMAETSE.    £?aei/i.] 
MONTMEDV.    [Mkus».3 
SONTMIRAJJ.    tMAHNiO 

MONTMPRENCy,  tJb^e  name  of  (m  old  and  iUufttrioq.s 
^rench  ^n^l^.  so  called  frQm  the  Uttle  Xown  pf  the  same 
name  ^itua^ed  a  few  mil^  north  of  St.  Denis  near  P^ris. 
The  olde4  of  j^i^  i^ily  op  record  ^  gouchiu'd  de  Mont- 
morency, yfhp  lived  about  aj>.  9-'^0,and  was  one  of  the  great 
icud«d  lordji  of  his  Jijme.  Ae  married  Hilde^arde,  dfWghjter 
of  Thibaud  counX  of  Qharlres  Bfii  ^loip.  I^is  son  Bouchard 
11^  was  o^e  of  lh»  principal  lords  of  t)i9  cour.^  of  ki^og 
Robert  aboiji^  the  year  aouQ.  Jf^t^ew  ^.,  )pjrd  of  Hox^p- 
morepcy,  W9»  high  consjl^e  pf  France  .uod^  J^Mji?  the 
Young;  he  maxried  4^ne,  ^  ;iatun^  daughter  c/ Henry  j. < 
of  England,  and  died  in  lUGO.  Ui^  grandg^p  M^tth^B^  II. 
of  llontmorency,-  wan  She  iri»ni  qf  Iiouj^  V)}I.,  and  i^ 
chief  a^pnort  (jT  hif  government,  and  of  that  pf  jjne^ , 
Blanohe,  during  the  piinori^  pf  I^u^  IX.  T)^  lofd  Of 
Montmoren<^  fm)^  as  fin^  h«f 09  Af  r  cM><i^  "t^d  y^ 
styled  first  harom  of  iChnstendom.  The  fionily  aA^w^rds 
became  divided  into  seveml  branote9>  oi^e  of  vhiob,  though 
not  the  eldest  obtained  jiJhe  ducal  Me  kom  Bfinxi  JI.  of 
France  in  16^.  The  ficf^  who  bore  Ihe  title  or  duk^  was 
Anne  de  )iontmorency,  marshal  and  high  constable  of 
Franca,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Francis  I^ 
was  in  great  favour  with  his  successor  Henri  H,,  h\d  after 
liis  death  was  set  aside  by  Catherme  de'  Medici  and  the 
Guides,  was  recalled  to  court  in  1560»  fought  against  the 
Calvinists,  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  bafUe  of  St.  Denis, 
in  November,  1567,  and  died  three  days  aft^,  at  his  house 
ia  Paris,  at  seventy-four  years  of  age.  He  was  a  brave  but 
ierocious  warrior,  was  totally  illiterate,  and  yet,  through  his 
natural  ialent  and  the  experience  of  along  life,  he  was  an  able 
statesman  and  counsellor.  His  grandson  Henri  II.,  duke 
of  Montmorency,  marshal  of  France,  fought  with  distinction 
under  Louis  XiU.,  hut  being  dissatisfied  with  Biclielieu, 
be  conspired  and  revolted  in  Languedoc  in  favour  of  the 
duke  ot  Orleans.  He  was  seized,  tried,  and  beheaded  at 
Toalouse  in  October,  1632.  The  house  of  Montmorency 
continues  to  this  day  in  several  of  its  branches,  namely  the 
princes  of  Montmorency,  the  dukes  of  Laval  Montmorencjr, 
and  the  Montmorency  dukes  of  Luxembourg.  (Mordn, 
DicHonnaire ;  Almanack  de  Gotha*) 
MONTMORILLON.  [Viennk.] 
MONTPELUER,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  H^rault,  situated  near  the  little  river  Les, 
which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  43**  36'  N.  lat  and 
3*  53'  £.  long. ;  368  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  bv  east  of 
Pans;  436  miles  by  the  road  through  Nevers,  Moulins, 
Clermont,  Mende,and  Anduze ;  or  483  miles  through  Sens, 
Auxerre,  Lyon,  Valence,  Le  Pont  St.  Esprit,  and  Nimes. 

Montnellier  was  built  in  the  tenth  century  to  renlace  the 
episcopai  town  of  Maguelone,  which  stood  on  an  island  in  a 
neigbbouring  lake,  and  had  been  destroyed  by  order  of 
C^bvles  Mand  for  fovouring  the  Saracens.   The  town  con- 
stated at  first  of  two  parts,  Montpellier  (antientlv  Mont- 
peslier)  properly  so  called,  and  MontpelUeret,  or  Montpes- 
fieret :  the  first  was  fortified.    The  two  have  since  grown 
together,  and  now  form  one  city.    Montpellier  had  at  an 
esuiv  period  lords  of  its  own,  who  distinguished  themtolves 
in  tne  crusades  and  other  wars  against  the  Mohammedans  in 
4be  deventh  and  twelfth  centuries.    In  the  twelfth  century 
tbe  town  was  one  of  the  chief  commercial  stations  of  France. 
Renjamin  of  Tudela(wbo  Hebraizes  the  name,  1'*vl&^I1D) 
tbua  describes  it. — '  It  is  a  place  well  adapted  fi>r  trade,  and 
im    distant  about  two  leagues  (il>|iKnS)»  whioh  the  editor 
^rmnslates  '  paraaanga')  iVom  the  sea.    Hither,  on  account 
of  trade,  very  many  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans 
rosort  fironrevery  quarter:  firom  Alearve  (or  perhaps  Ai- 
rier, m*'Qr?M)f  f^m  Lombardy,  and  other  narta  of  Italy; 
^^>m  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  Greece,  and  France,  and 
SIpatQf  and  England;  and  some  maybe  ibund  there  fh>m 
-people  of  every  tongue,  together  with  the  Genoese  and 
jpteans.'  Benjamin  mentions  that  many  learned  men  (Jews, 
ff^    their  names  show)  were  settled  there;  and  also  many 
•vr^^tfay  men,  who  granted  aid  and  protection  to  those  who 
^otfOrUil  to  them.    ^Blsevir  edit.  aj).  1633.> 


The  h)tdi^  of  Montpellier  was  ai  this  time  in  the  bands 
lof  the  kinn,  first  of  Aiagon,  and  subsequently  of  Majorca, 
a  younger  branch  of  the  same  house.  These  princes  held 
Iheir  lordship  immediatdy  of  the  bishops  of  Maguelone, 
who  divided  *wiih  them  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  kings  of  France.  The  portions  both 
of  the  bishop  and  the  king  were  alternately  united  fo  the 
Fren<*  crown ;  the  first  in  the  reign  of  Philinpe  IV.  le  Bel 
( A.D.  1 293),  by  purchase ;  the  second  in  the  reign  of  Philippe 
VI.  de  Valois  (ajx  1349),  also  by  purchase.  The  lordship 
was  subsequently  conferred  on  Charles  le  Mauvais,  king  of 
Navarre  (a.d.  1371),  in  exchange  for  certain  lordships  ceded 
by  him  to  the  king  of  France ;  but  on  the  forfeiture  of 
thai  kitiff's  domains  for  treason  (a.d.  1378).  it  was  re-united 
to  the  French  crown.  A  sedition,  excited  by  the  severity 
and  exaction^  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  king's  brother 
an^  lieutenant,  was  suppressed  (a.d.  1379),  and  the  city, 
after  one  brief  alienation  of  fifteen  months,  was  permanently 
united  to  the  domains  of  the  crown. 

(n  Aj).  1638  the  bishopric  of  Maguelone  was  transferred 
to  Montpellier.'  Montpellier  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Huguenots  in  the  reign  of  Henri  III.,  and  they,  having 
organised  it  as  a  mnnicipM  republic,  retained  possession  of 
it  until  the  crushing  of  fhe  refbrmed  partv  by  Richelieu, 
under  Louis  XIU.  Montpellier,  after  enauring  a  lon^ 
si^e,  sunrendered  to  the  king  (a.d.  1622).  Louis  XUf. 
ordered  the  construc^on  of  a  eitadel  to  retain  the  place  in 
sulgection. 

MontpdUer  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  firom  which  there 
is  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
adjacent  coasts,  extending  on  one  side  to  Mont  Ventoux,  m 
Provence  (not  to  the  Alps,  as  some  authorities  state),  and  on 
the  other  to  Le  Canigou,  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Pyre* 
nees.  It  is  only  however  in  very  clear  weather  that  these 
extreme  points  can  be  seen.  Montpellier  is  surrounded  by 
antient  and  now  ruined  walls  of  freestone.  The  citadel  is 
of  little  strength ;  it  is  however  well  kept  up,  and  has  a 
good  parade.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep; 
but  the  houses,  whfoh  are  almost  all  of  stone,  are  substan- 
tially built,  though  not  handsome,  except  in  the  newer 
parts.  Most  of  the  places  or  squares  are  small  and  of  irre- 
gular form ;  the  puUic  fountains  are  numerous,  but  none 
of  them  are  remarkable  for  propriety  of  design  or  excel- 
lence of  workmanship.  There  are  two  promenades,  the 
esplanade  between  the  walls  of  the  town  and  the  ramparts 
of  the  citadel,  and  the  Peyrou,  a  terrace  plauted  with  tre^ 
and  covered  with  turf,  and  raised  ten  or  twelve  feet  above 
another  terrace,  fbrming  an  exterior  walk.  On  the  upper 
terrace  are  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
an  hexagonal  tower  adorned  with  columns,  enclosing  a 
reservoir  supplied  with  water  by  a  fine  modern  aqueduct 
about  five  miles  long.  The  water  from  this  reservoir  falls 
in  a  casdade  over  artificial  rooks,  and  supplies  the  various 
foimtains  of  the  city.  The  cathedral  presents  little  that  is 
worthy  of  notice,  except  a  picture  in  the  choir  of  the  fall 
of  Simon  Magus,  by  Sebastian  Bourdon,  who  was  a  native 
of  Montpellier.  The  former  amphitheatre  of  St.  C6me, 
now  the  Exchange,  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  Corinthian 
portico,  and  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  building  in  the 
city.  The  modem  anatomical  theatre  is  a  fine  building, 
and  the  gate  of  Peyrou,  a  triumphal  arch  opening  on  the 
promenade  <tf  Peyrou,  is  also  handsome ;  but  the  other  public 
buildings,  as  the  former  episcopal  palace  (now  occupied  as  a 
medical  school),  the  court-house,  the  prefect's  house,  &c., 
are  of  ordinary  appearance. 

Hie  population  of  Montpellier,  in  1831,  was  33,954  for 
the  town;  or  35,825  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it 
was  35,506  Ibr  the  commune.  These  enumerations  are, 
we  believe,  exclusive  of  the  students  and  other  strangers, 
who  are  attracted  to  Montpellier  by  its  literary  advantages, 
or  by  the  high  repute  which  the  city  enjovs  for  the  beauty 
of  its  situation  and  the  healthfblness  of  its  air.  The  ma- 
nuftctures  of  the  place  are  considerable,  and  trade  is  pro- 
secuted on  a  large  scale.  There  were,  in  1816,  eight 
banking-houses.  Liqueurs,  perfumery,  preserves,  dried 
fruits,  verdigpris,  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  vitriol  and  aqua- 
fortis, woollen  cloth,  muslins,  coloured  cottons,  calicoes, 
table  linen,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  cotton  counterpanes, 
blankets,  hosiery  of  silk,  cotton,  or  wool,  hats,  leather, 
corks,  and  paper,  are  manufactured ;  and  these  various  arti- 
cles, with  the  wool,  wine,  bnndy,  oranges,  citrons  and 
other  fruits,  and  oil  of  the  surrounding  districts,  furnish  the 
chief  articles  of  trade.    The  veidigris  of  M<nttpellier  is  ia 
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ptrtioular  repute;  it  it  chiefly  made  by  females.  There 
are  several  pnntine-offices,  sugar-houses,  potteries,  and  oil- 
mills,  a  paper-mill,  and  a  saw-mill.  Cette  is  the  port  of 
Montpellier.  and  there  are  ready  communications  with 
Narbonue,  Carcassonne,  NImes,  Avignon,  and  other  cities  of 
the  south  of  France. 

Montpellier  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  the  diocese  of 
which  comprehends  the  department  of  H^rault:  the 
bishop  is  a  suffraean  of  the  arcnbishop  of  Avignon.  It  has 
a  Cour  Royale,  %e  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  over  the 
departments  of  Aude,  Aveyron,  H^rault,  and  Pyr^n^ 
Orientates,  and  an  Acad6mie  Universitaire,  whose  circuit 
is  coincident  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale. 
There  are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  a  court  for  com- 
mercial causes,  a  board  of  trade,  and  several  fiscal  and 
administrative  government  offices.  Montpellier  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  ninth  military  divisioA,  which  compre- 
hends the  departments  of  Ard^che.  Gard,  Lozdre,  Hamuli, 
Tarn,  and  Aveyron.  There  are  barracks  and  some  military 
offices,  several  prisons,  a  house  of  correction  for  ei^ht 
departments,  witn  suitable  workshops,  and  a  charitable  m- 
stitution  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners. 

There  are,  besides  the  catheoral,  seven  Catholic  churches, 
a  Protestant  church,  and  a  Jews*  synagogue,  four  hospitals, 
one  of  which  is  for  foundlings,  and  anoUier  for  the  insane. 
These  hospitals,  as  well  as  the  house  of  correction,  are 
remarkable  fo^  their  excellent  management  The  mont- 
de-pi6t£  is  remarkable  for  advancing  money  upon  pledges 
witnout  interest.  There  are  two  Protestant  Bible  Societies, 
one  of  them  for  each  sex. 

Montpellier  has  a  number  of  institutions  for  educational 
and  scientific  objects.  There  are  the  faculties  of  science 
and  medicine  connected  with  the  Academic  Universitaire ; 
also  a  college  or  high  school.  The  school  of  medicine  of 
Montpellier,  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  Europe,  owes  its 
establishment  to  the  Moorish  or  Arab  physicians  driven  out 
of  Spain  by  the  Christians  (kj),  1180),  and  received  heie 
by  the  lords  of  Montpellier.  From  its  first  establishment 
it  has  bc^n  much  resorted  to.  Several  eminent  physicians 
and  surgeons  have  been  born  in  this  city,  and  others  have 
here  received  their  education :  among  the  latter  are  Chirac 
and  Barbe>Tac  and  the  chemist  Chaptal.  There  are 
attached  to  this  school  a  library  and  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  a  collection  of  anatomical  models  in  wax.  The 
chair  of  the  professor  of  anatomy  is  a  fine  marble  antique, 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Ntmes. 
There  are  special  schools  of  pharmacy  and  veterinary 
medicine,  schools  of  engineering,  drawing,  architecture, 
practical  geometry,  and  music ;  societies  of  the  sciences  and 
arts,  of  practical  medicine,  and  of  agriculture ;  a  museum 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  containing;  some  specimens  of 
the  first  masters.  There  is  a  botanic  garden,  one  of  the 
four  in  France  designed  for  naturalising  foreign  planU,  and 
the  first  for  that  purpose  established  in  France.  It  contains 
more  than  eight  thousand  plants,  an  orangery,  and  a  hot- 
house for  tropical  plants. 

Cambacdres  and  the  historian  Daru  were  natives  of 
Montpellier. 

Montpellier  offers  many  attractions  to  strangers;  numerous 
cafes,  excellent  inns,  pubUc  baths,  and  a  theatre  where  the 
performances  are  constant;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
beauty  of  the  situation.  The  air  is  purer  and  less  scorching 
and  stifling  than  at  Marseille.  Flies  are  less  troublesome, 
and  the  keen  blasts  of  the  Mistral  are  less  felt 

The  arrondissement  of  Montpellier  has  an  area  of  780 
square  miles,  and  comprehends  116  communes.  It  is  divided 
into  14  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  120,051 ;  in  1836  it 
was  123,656. 

MONTREAL,  one  of  the  five  districts  into  which  the  pro- 
vince of  Lower  Canada  is  politically  divided.  [Canada.}  It 
oomprises  nineteen  out  of  the  forty  counties  of  the  province, 
and  its  comparative  importance  will  further  apiMMir  from 
the  fact  that,  of  511,917  inhabitants  returned  in  the  provin- 
cial census  of  1831,  there  were  290.050,  or  very  nearly 
three-fifths,  linng  in  the  district  of  Montreal  Of  this 
number  about  four-fifths  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  prin- 
cipally of  French  origin.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses 
existing  in  the  district  at  that  time  was  48,323 :  the  extent 
of  land  in  occupation  was  about  9,500,000  acres,  only  one- 
half  of  which  was  then  brought  under  profitable  cultivation. 
The  area  of  the  district  is  44,711  square  miles,  upmurds 
of  28  millions  of  aciesi  or  about  6000  square  miles  lesi 


than  the  area  of  Bnglanfl.    There  has  been  na 
the  population  taken  sinee  1831 ;  but  cakuktifty  j 
numoor  of  births  and  deaths,  and  the  amount  of  m  _ 
during  the  next  five  years,  it  was  estimated  that  the  p.y» 
lation  of  the  district  amounted,  in  1836,  to  313,1 73. 

MONTREAL,  an  island  in  the  nver  St  Lmmrmm 
situated  580  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  rmr^  as  ^ 
point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Ottawa.  This  lalaad  a  aT 
triangular  shape,  about  32  milea  long  and  10|  mslea  hrwai 
Its  surftice  is  low  and  flat  at  the  western  siilc,  vbcre  m  u 
subject  to  (Sequent  inundations ;  but  the  level  twt»  gn4a- 
ally  towards  the  east,  till  it  fi>rms  a  ridgei,  wbeiviw  tW 
upper  part  of  the  city  of  Montreal  is  built,  at  the  hcq^  i/ 
600  feet  above  the  sea.  This  island  forms  ooe  of  thm  mate- 
teen  oounties  into  which  the  district  is  divided,  aarf  »  a 
seigniory,  which  was  formerly  vested  in  the  aemtnary  «f  St. 
Sulpiceat  Paris,  but  is  now  held  by  a  reMt  nt  rsJigmwa  had- 
under  that  name,  which  supports  one  of  the  public  iassitaiiiai 
of  the  city  of  Montreal.  The  population  of  the  iaiaad,  in  1 U  :^ 
was  43.773,  including  27,297,  the  inhabitants  of  Cbe  eitf. 

MONTREAL,  the  City  of.  second  in  trnportaiM*  o»l;  w 
Quebec  in  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  is  mutt  on  Cte  apoih. 
side  of  the  island,  in  45**  31'  N.  lai.  and  73*  34^  W.  koc 
It  was  founded  in  1640,  under  the  name  ef  Vilissaarte.  oo 
the  site  of  an  Indian  villaro  called  Hoehela|^  and  wrvj 
soon  eame  to  be  a  place  of  some  importaaee.  U  ia  warn 
divided  into  nine  parishes ;  the  streets  are  wiAe  afti  air* . 
the  principal  streets  run  either  parallel  to  the  rirer  eras  n^ 
angles  to  it  A  great  proportion  of  the  houses  an  lar^ 
and  of  handsome  elevation,  built  with  a  grepah  sSa»e:  tW 
roo£i  are  all  covered  with  sheet-iron  or  tm  pblaa.  TW 
population  is  estimated  at  present  to  exceed  3SjM«.  Ofer 
of  the  streets.  Rue  Notre  Dame,  it  1344  vards  lone  aad  &■ 
feet  wide.  In  this  street  are  the  principat  p«bbc  hoAkmg* 
among  others  the  H6tel-Dieu,  oocupjrtng  a  frontace  ef  9^4 
feet,  with  a  depth  of  468  feet,  the  seminary  of  St.  S*3p«j«. 
and  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame.  The  Catholic  caikc4r». 
the  English  church,  the  Montreal  General  Hiiiyiisl  ttv 
HSjriUu  Giniral  des  Smurs  Gri$e»,  and  the  nev  eafti^ 
are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

Montreal  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  la  tW  ymr  1*1* 
there  entered  and  cleared  (torn  the  port  the  foUoviaif  wmmrnKX 
of  shipping  .* 
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The  harbour  is  small,  but  while  the  river  conta 
is  always  secure.    Ships  drawing  15  leet  watar  < 
and  discharge  their  cargoes  close  to  the  shore.     Thm  1 
was  formerly  difficult  of  approach,  owing  to  the  i 
Mary  about  a  mile  below  the  city,  whid  b  so 
with  light  or  contrary  winds,  it  was  not  poesibie 
but  this  difficulty  is  now  overcome  by  the  empi 
steam-tug  vessels.    Montreal  was  fonnerir  tlse  I 
ters  of  the  North-West  Company.    [Fcm  Tk 
MONTREUIL.    [Pas  db  Calais.] 

MONTROSE.      [FORFARSHIRS.] 

MONTROSE,  JAMES  GRAHAM,  MARQUIS  OF 
bom  in  the  year  1612,  was  descended  froai  mmm  ^  %W 
most  antient  fkmilies  in  Scotland.  His  giaaifcrha 
John,  third  earl  of  Montroae,  was  some  liao  lopi  b^% 
ehancellor  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  >tipoim»4  vw 
roy  of  the  kinedom^'  supremus  regni  Seotw  lammsiai 
— for  life;  and  he  succeeded  his  fisther.  John,  foanJh  ca- 
of  Montrose,  in  162C,  being  then  just  fourteen  ym»g%  af  w^ 
The  following  year  ho  was  served  hetr  to  hu 
in  his  several  estates  in  the  counties  of 
Forfar,  Linlitligow,  Perth,  and  Stirling.  He 
soon  after,  and  then  went  on  foreign  travel  tiU  i 
when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  ne  raitun»ed  t* 
with  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  i 

gentlemen  of  his  time.    He  was  nrobahly  , 

coronation  of  King  Charles  I.,  whicn  took  place  in  tW  i 
year,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  immedinfc 
any  prominent  part  in  the  quan^  of  vhkli  tint 
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ceremonial  was  the  oommencement.    He  «oon  joined  the 
popular  party  however  in  opposing  the  canons  and  other 
arbitrary  innovations  nf  the  court  on  the  established  reli- 
gion of  the  country ;  and  on  the  1 5th  November,  1637, 
when  the  celebrated  Tables  were  made  up,  that  is  to  say, 
committees  for  managing  the  popular  cause,  his  name  was 
added   to  the  table  of  the  nobility,  to  the  great  dismay  of 
the  bishops,  who,  according  to  Guthrie,  •  thought  it  time  to 
prepare  for  a  storm  when  he  engaged.'    He  was  indeed  the 
roost  ardent  and  zealous  of  his  party,  displaying  at  times  a 
beat  and  enthusiasm  which  set  form  and  gravity  at  utter 
defiance.     Such  was  his  behaviour  on  occasion  of  tbe  king's 
proclamation  approving  of  the  'Service  Book.'    On  that 
occasion  Montrose  stood  for  some  time  beside  Johnston, 
while  the  latter  was  reading  a  protestation  in  name  of  the 
Tables,  but  at  length,  that  he  might  see  the  whole  crowd, 
he  got  up  upon  the  end  of  a  puncheon,  which  made  his 
friend   the  carl  of  Rothes  say,  'James,  you  will   never 
be  at  rest  till  you  are  fairly  lifted  up  above  your  fellows ;' 
— a  remark  uttered  in  mere  jest,  but  recorded  with  great 
solemnity  by  Gordon  of  Straloch,  who  adds  that  the  pro- 
pbeey  was  'accomplished  in  earnest  in  that  same  place, 
and  sonie  even  say  that  the  same  supporters  of  the  scaffold 
00  which  it  occumd  were  made  use  of  at  Montrose*8  exe- 
cution.*   In  the  preparation  of  the  National  Covenant, 
which  was  projected  by  the  Tables,  Montrose  was  also  a 
leading^  actor ;  and  in  swearing  and  imposing  it  on  indi- 
viduals there  was  none  more  zealous  than  he.    This  course 
of  conduct,  springing^  from  the  natural  ardour  of  bis  temper, 
continued  for  some  time:  till  at  length,  conceiving  his  im- 
portance and  military  talents  undervalued  by  the  Cove- 
nanters when  Argyle  and  Lesly  were  allowed  to  lead,  tbe 
one  in  the  senate,  the  other  in  the  field,  Montrose  deter- 
mined on  gomg  over  to  the  king.    With  that  view  he  en- 
tered into  a  secret  correspondence  with  Charles,  but  this 
being  detected,  the  Covenanters  threw  him  into  prison, 
where  he  was  when  Charles  made  his  second  visit  to  Scot- 
land.   This  took  place  in  the  year  1641 ;  and  as  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  royal  vtsit  was  to  gain  the  Scots  over  to 
hi*  interest,  Charles  made  various  concessions,  and  Mon- 
trose was  set  at  liberty  with  his  adherents  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1642.    From  that  time  he  retired  to  hb  own 
house  in  the  country,  living  privately  till  the  spring  of  1643, 
vhen  the  c^ueen  returning  from  Holland,  he  hasted  to  wait 
on  her  majestvat  Burlington,  and  accompanied  her  to  York. 
He  embraced   this   opportunity  to  urge  on  the  queen, 
as  he  had  formerly  done  on  the  king,  what  he  term^  the 
dangerous  policy  of  the  Covenanters,  and  with  the  impe- 
tiioaity  natural  to  his  character,  solicited  a  commission  to 
mise  an  army  and  suppress  them  by  force  of  arms.    The 
marquis  of  Hamilton  however  thwarted  him  for  the  present, 
and  he  retnmed  home;  but  neither  his  ceaseless  activity, 
nor  his  deadly  hatred  against  the  party  with  whom  he  had 
fiirmerlv  acted,  and  particularly  against  their  leaders,  whose 
recent  imprisonment  of  him  had  fired  his  indignant  spurit 
to  revenge,  and  who  filled  the  palace  which  his  ambition 
had  long  aimed  at,  could  he  laid  asleep.     Accordingly 
be    took    another  opportunity  of  waiting   on    the    king 
witli  his  proposals  on  behalf  of  his  majesty,  by  whom  he 
was  fkTourably  received ;  and  at  length,  in  the  month  of 
&prtU  1644,  he  was  created  Marquess  of  Montrose,  and 
coostitated  captain-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces  to  be  raised  in  Scotland  for  the  king's  ser^'ice 
inder  prince  Rupert    The  royal  arms  were  for  some  time 
jnsuccessful  however,  and  the  prince  seems  to  have  re- 
garded Montrose  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  fearless 
lut  somewhat  wrong-headed  enthusiast  Montrose's  counsels 
ndeed  were  almost  always  of  a  desperate  character,  and  no 
Hilure  ever  destroyed  his  confidence  of  ultimate  success, 
lis  army  was  reinrorced  from  all  quarters,  its  attacks  were 
iesultory  and  violent,  and  its  progress  was  marked  by  de- 
predation and  waste.    At  Tippermuir,  a  wide  field  about 
ivc  miles  from  Perth,  vhere  Montrose  came  in  sight  of  the 
nemy,  upwards  of  6000  in  number,  drawn  up  in  one  long 
lie,  writb  horse  at  the  flanks,  the  Covenanters'  horse  were 
verpowered,  according  to  Wishart,  by  a  shower  of  stones, 
'lie  result  was  fortunate:  the  flight  oi  the  horse  threw  the 
1 -disciplined  fbot  into  irremediable  confusion,  numbers 
ere  killed  through  fatigue  and  fear,  and  the  whole  of  the 
rtillery  and  baggage  of  the  vanquished  fell  into  the  hands 
r  Montrose  and  liis  men ;  and  the  defeat  of  Tinpermuir 
as  bat  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  conquests,  which  laid 
1  Scatlnxid  open  to  tb9  yiQtorivua  Jdo^troa^,   f\x^  laat  q( 
f^.  C,  No.  909. 


the  series  was  the  battle  (or  rather,  massacre)  of  Kilsyth, 
fought  in  the  month  of  August,  1645.  On  this  occasion 
Montrose  had  the  advantage  of  selecting  his  ground  with 
deliberation,  whereas  tbe  Covenanters,  on  the  other  hand, 
came  up  after  a  toilsome  march,  and  were  even  ordered  to 
remove  from  their  first  position  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
enemy.  While  this  change  was  taking  place,  Montrose 
cast  his  eye  upon  a  company  of  cuirassiers,  and,  pointing 
them  out  to  his  men  as  '  cowardly  rascals  cased  in  iron,'  he 
threw  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  tucked  up  the  sleeves  of 
his  shirt,  and  drawing  his  sword  with  ferocious  resolution, 
cried  out, '  Let  ui  fight  the  fellows  in  our  shirts/  The  ex- 
ample was  instantly  copied  by  the  enthusiastic  and  san- 
guinary troop,  and,  falling  upon  the  enemy  before  they  had 
taken  up  the  places  assigned  them,  the  battle  which  ensued 
became  a  mere  massacre — a  race  of  14  miles,  in  which 
6000  of  the  Covenanters,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  royalists, 
were  cut  down  and  slain.  Montrose  now  carried  such 
of  his  men  as  would  accompany  him  to  the  borders, 
presuming  on  the  continued  success  of  his  arms.  He 
was  however  mistaken:  at  Philiphaugh,  near  Selkirk, 
he  was  surprised  by  Greneral  Lesly  on  the  13th  September, 
1645,  and  upon  the  panic-struck  royalists  was  that  day  in- 
flicted a  fearful  retaliation  for  their  previous  enormities. 
Montrose  regained  the  Highlands  with  a  few  followers,  but 
was  perfectly  unsuccessful  in  all  his  endeavours  to  excite 
sympathy  towards  either  his  person  or  cause ;  and  on  the 
king's  surrender  to  the  Scots,  Montrose  capitulated,  and 
was  permitted  to  embark  in  a  small  vessel  for  Norway,  on 
the  3rd  September,  1646.  On  this  occasion  he  put  on  the 
disguise  of  a  menial,  and  passed  for  the  servant  of  his 
chaplain.  When  on  the  Continent  at  this  time  he  had  the 
offer  of  the  appointment  of  general  of  the  Scots  in  France, 
lieutenant-general  in  the  French  army,  and  captain  of  the 
gens  d'arroes,  with  an  annual  pension  besides  his  pay ;  but 
be  declined  all  appointments,  saying  he  wished  only  to  be  of 
service  to  his  own  sovereign. 

He  remained  abroad  till  the  accession  of  King  Charles  IL, 
when  he  received  a  commission  for  a  new  invasion  of  his 
native  country.  Accordingly,  selecting  the  remote  islands 
of  Orkney  for  his  rendezvous,  he  despatched  thither  a  part 
of  his  troops,  consisting  of  foreign  auxiliaries,  in  the  month 
of  September,  1649 ;  and  in  the  month  of  March  following, 
he  himself  arrived  there.  In  their  very  first  encounter 
with  the  enemy  however  on  the  mainland,  his  forces  were 
utterly  routed ;  and  after  some  time,  he  himself  was  disco- 
vered on  foot  in  the  disguise  of  a  Highland  rustic.  In  this 
condition  he  escaned  to  the  house  of  McLeod  of  Assint,  by 
whom  he  was  delivered  up  to  General  Lesly,  and  then 
conducted  towards  Edinburgh  in  the  same  mean  garb  in 
which  he  was  taken ;  but  in  Dundee  a  change  of  raiment 
was  allowed  him.  His  reception  in  the  capital  was  that 
of  a  condemned  traitor,  sentences  of  excommunication 
and  forfeiture  having  been  pronounced  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  parliament  so  far  back  as  the  year  1644;  and 
many  barbarous  indignities  were  heaped  upon  him.  But 
throughout,  his  dignity  remained  undiminished,  and  he  now 
excit^  a  sympathy  which  had  never  before  been  felt  for  him. 
He  received  sentence  of  death  with  the  same  firmness ;  and 
on  Tuesday,  the  21st  May,  1650,  the  seutence  was  executed 
upon  him :  he  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  30  feet  high,  and  his 
limbs,  after  being  severed  from  his  body,  were  affixed  to  the 
gates  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom.  '  Thus  pe- 
rished,' says  IwAing  {Hist,  of  Scotland,  b.  6),  'at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  the  gallant  marquis  of  Montrose,  with  the  re- 
putation of  one  of  the  first  commanders  whom  the  times  had 
produced.  He  excelled  in  military  strategems,  but  his 
talents  were  rather  those  of  an  active  partisan  than  of  a 
great  commander,  and  were  better  fitted  to  excite  and 
manage  a  desultory  war  than  to  direct  the  complicated 
operations  of  a  regular  campaign.  His  genius  was  great 
and  romantic,  approaching  the  most  nearly  (in  the  opinion 
of  Cardinal  de  Retz)  to  that  of  the  antient  heroes  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  But  his  heroism  was  wild  and  extravagant ; 
prone  to  vast  and  desperate  enterprises,  without  consulting 
the  necessary  means ;  actuated  rather  by  passion  than  l^ 
virtue,  by  prejudices  rather  than  bv  regulated  principles ; 
and  it  was  less  conspicuous  during  his  life  than  from  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  sustained  an  ignominious  death.' 
He  retained  his  heroism  and  self-possession  to  the  last. 

On  the  Restoration,  King  Charles  IL  reversed  the  sen- 
tence of  forfeiture  which  had  been  passed  by  the  parlia^ 
n(ie9t;  aq4  bi«  8catt«rQcl  r^vftins  were  oollecte^  and  buried 
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vfiih  great  sotemnity  in  the  eaibednd  ehoreh  of  St  Giles, 
Edinburgh. 

MONTSERRAT,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  is  about  22 
miles  south-west  from  Antigua,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance north-west  of  Guadaloupe.  The  island  is  about  12 
miles  long  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  about  7  miles 
broad. 

Montscrrat  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  received 
this  name  from  him  in  consequence  of  its  resemblanee  to  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name  near  Barcelona,  and  as  being 
descriptive  of  its  appearance,  that  of  a  broken  mountain. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  on  it  in  163%,  by  the  English 
under  Sir  Thomas  Warner.  It  was  taken  from  the  English 
in  1664  bv  the  French,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace  of 
Breda,  and  has  since  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
English.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin ;  the  mountains 
are  in  many  places  quite  inaccessible,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  almost  perpendicular  chasms,  which,  with  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  to  their  summits,  are  clothed  with 
a  luxurious  vegetation,  including  both  lofty  trees  and  tro- 
pical shrubs.  On  the  south-west  side,  in  a  dell  formed  by 
the  junction  of  three  conical  hflls,  and  at  a  height  of  1000 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  souffiridre,  or  boiling  sul- 
phurous spring. 

The  town  of  Plymouth  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  island,  in  16**  42'  N.  lat.  and  62°  1 9'  W.  long.  It  is 
small,  but  well  built  The  shipping  lies  off  the  town  in 
an  open  roadstead.  There  is  indeed  no  harbour  or  bay 
on  any  part  of  the  shore,  and  it  is  hazardous  for  ships  to 
remain  at  the  island  during  the  hurricane  months.  A 
heavy  surf  beats  constantly  on  the  shore,  and  it  requires 
some  skill  on  the  part  of  those  who  manage  the  boats  to 
land  or  embark  with  safety.  For  conveying  produce  and 
goods  to  and  from  the  ships,  a  peculiar  kind  of  boat,  called 
a  Moses  boat,  is  used. 

The  island  is  esteemed  to  be  so  healthy,  that  it  has 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Montpellier  of  the  West.  The 
average  mortality  of  the  troops  stationed  there  is  found  to 
be  fkr  less  than  is  experienced  in  any  other  of  the  West 
India  stations. 

The  population  in  1834  was  as  follows:— 

Mates.         F«ma1cflk 

Whites      ...  140  149 

Free  Blacks       .         •  412  562 

Apprenticed  negroes  «        2,827        3,155 

3.379         3,866         7,245 

Montsemt  is  a  dependency  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  but 
has  a  separate  legislature  of  its  own,  consisting  of  eight 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  two  of  whom  are 
returned  from  each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the 
island  is  divided,  and  six  members  of  council.  The  settlers 
are  mostly  Irish,  or  the  descendants  of  Irishmen. 

The  island  produced  for  exportation  in  1836, 1 1,586  cwt. 
of  sugar,  33,300  gallons  of  molasses,  17,930  gallons  of  mm, 
and  300  lbs.  of  cotton. 

At  the  distance  of  about  three  leaguei  to  the  north-west, 
and  between  Montserrat  and  Nevis,  is  a  high,  round,  barren, 
and  uninhabited  rock,  to  which  the  name  of  Redonda  has 
been  given ;  it  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  nine  or  ten 
leagues. 

MONTUCLA,  JEAN  ETIENNE.  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant  at  Lyon,  in  which  city  he  was  bom,  5th  Septem- 
ber, 1725.  At  the  ago  of  sixteen  he  became  an  orphan, 
and  his  grandmother,  who  had  been  left  guardian  of  bis 
education,  died  shortly  afterwards.  At  the  JcsuiU*  College 
of  Lyon  his  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  study  of 
the  antient  classics,  although  a  decided  taste  for  philological 
pursuits  in  general,  assisted  by  a  peculiarly  retentive  me- 
mory, enabled  him  to  become  acquainted  with  several  of 
the  modern  languages,  among  which  the  Italian,  English, 
Dutch,  and  German  are  mentioned  as  those  with  which  he 
was  more  particularly  conversant.  At  this  college  also, 
under  Le  Pfire  BAraud,  the  subsequent  tutor  of  I^lande, 
he  attained  to  considerable  proficiency  in  those  sciences  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  the  historian. 

From  Lyon  he  went  to  Toulouse,  in  order  to  qualify  him- 
self for  the  legal  profession,  and  having  taken  the  usual 
decrees,  he  thence  proceeded  to  Paris. 

At  the  public  libraries  of  that  metropolis,  and  at  the  sci- 
entific «>in;es  of  M.  Jombert,  he  maile  the  acquaintance  of 

2l!i^nI;rS  t  .'i?^v\V*^l*'"*  Lalandc,  ai.d  others.  To  his 
micrcoupjc  with  lyAlombert  m  particular,  he  probablv 


owed  much  of  hia  mathematical    kiMvUdft ;   mA  L^ 

lande,  if  he  did  not  suggest  a  history  of  ilw  i 

sciences,  at  least  ^ave  nim  considerable  i 

carry  out  the  design  when  onoe  it  had  bean  fanmL    la 

1754  he  published  in  12mo.  anonymouslv,  tb*  *Hiritacj  i€ 

the  Researches  for  determining  the  Quaorator*  ui  tkvCv- 


cle,*  to  which  was  appended  'An  Aeeonnt  of  tW  1 
of  the  Duplication  of  the  Cube,  and  the  TmteLiam  «C  m 
Angle.*  A  second  edition  of  tkus  work  appmwd  m  l%Ji. 
in  8va,  edited  by  Lacroix.  The  following  jmr  i  1 7^t  hm 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Bvrim ;  aftd  n 
175B  he  published,  in  two  volumes  4to.,  the  ftnlpari  e#  ife 
'  History  of  the  Mathematics.'  AAer  this  he  bsffaa  ts  to 
employed  by  the  government ;  first,  as  imaBdnl-Basatorv 
at  Grenoble,  where  he  became  acquamted  witk  lWfaK«.f 
of  M.  Roroand,  whose  daughter  ho  mamed  m  1 743 ;  and 
then  (1764),  as  secretary  and  astronomer  royal  l»  thm  «z|w- 
dition  for  colonbing  Cayenne.  Upon  hts  rctoni  l»  Pn 
the  following  year,  he  obtained,  throogfa  tb* 
of  his  friend  Cochin,  the  situation  of  *  premmr 
bStiments,'  the  duties  of  which  he  discihargod 
otisly  for  twenty-five  years.  To  the  abow  aMoui 
added  the  honorary  one  of  censor  vojmI  m  am 
books.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  the 
family  and  to  scientific  pureuits,  but  the  ktiat  be  ts  swd  u* 
have  conducted  with  extreme  secrecy,  lest  In  slw«&A  be  wo*- 
pected  of  neglecting  his  official  duties.  In  \\m  way 
m  1778,  a  new  and  greatly  improved  edstsoa  of  ' 
*  Mathematical  Recreations,'  in  4  vols.  8vos  and  i 
had  he  concealed  his  connection  with  the  work.  Ifaat  a  ofT 
was  forwarded  to  him,  in  hia  capacity  of  rn— i^  $m  «'• 
amination  and  approval.  The  inoome  be  dgiiiad  b^  ba 
situation  under  the  government,  though  small,  wna  miAcvwi 
for  the  immediate  wants  of  himself  and  fcailv.  bss  W  tW 
events  of  the  Revolution  he  loit  bis  attanSUM.  wmi  wm 
left  little  short  of  destitute. 

In  1794  he  was  employed  in  hming  na  iiMlimi  «f  1W 
treaties  deposited  in  tne  arehives  of  the  faieiga  oaparlMt 
and  about  the  same  time  he  was  nominate  proftwer  ef  ^- 
thematica  to  one  of  the  central  acboob  of  ^ris»  hm  h* 
health  not  permitting  hhn  to  fiU  the  wfpMlmwf.  a 
situation  in  the  'Jur^  dlnstnietion '  w«a  aaHf»«4  t* 
him.  In  1798  he  published  a  second  editson  of  Ao  fine 
part  of  his  '  History  of  the  Mathematico,'  to  wbkb  1^  ■- 
troduced  manv  improvements  and  auguwtatin^  W.-A 
the  exception  nowever  of  the  profits,  if  any,  wbkb  be  b«* 
have  denved  from  this  work,  his  only  reaonreo  fiv  two  yaarv 
from  which  he  oonld  provide  for  his  fiimily,  v«a  on  omv*  - 
flcant  situation  in  the  office  of  the  National  Lotlory.  Tp-s 
the  death  of  Saassure,  in  1 799,  the  mintstor  No«fiM»aa 
conferred  upon  him  a  pension  of  2400  franca^  wbKb  ^ 
lived  but  four  months  to  enjoy.  He  died  on  cbe  tMh  •/ 
December,  1799.  His  modesty  and  beneroloaeo  «««  ru 
less  conspicuous  than  his  erudition  and  the  smanncM  tf  ks 
fortune.  When  Lalande,  deputed  by  the  Aciliiny,  %J^tt< 
him  some  situation  in  that  society,  be  decimed  iW  k*ur 
on  the  ground  of  incompetency. 

Before  his  decease  he  had  occupied  btmself  vitb  Ibe  w- 
cond  part  of  his  History.    The  completion  of  fbo  v«%  woi 
confined  to  Lalande,  who,  with  the  assistanco  «f 
scientific  individuals,  oraong  whom  was  LAcrotx. 
the  remaining  two  volumes  in  1802.    Tbo  wbolo  W9%    i 
divided  into  five  parts,  and  these  are  iubdrvidcd  oMa  W«  &• 
and  chapters.     Part  I.  contains  the  Hialory  of  fbt  Htfl- 
raatics  up  to  the  destruction  of  the  Greeian  evpoo.    Fk-? 
II.  comprises  the  History  of  the  Scieneea  unonc  tW  Axw^ 
Persians,  Jews,  Indians,  Chinese,  and  otber  Onezta*  ij, 
tions.  Part  HI.  contains  the  History  of  the  Sciem  ^  i  ■ 
the  Latins  and  the  Western  nations  np  to  tbe  uiwis 
mcnt  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Tbne  tbreo  b««  fin 
the  first  volume.    Part  IV.,  forming  the  secoDdv^f-^ 
and  comprehending  the  Historv  of  the  Scieneea  dorw  «*j 
Seventeenth  Century,  is  divided  into  nine  liooka,  nsmiii. 
Progress  of  Geometry,  as  treated  after  tbo  marnvr  o^rw 
Anticnts ;  2,  Progress  of  Analvtical  Geoortiy ;  3,  Pi  ■%    iw 
of  Mechanics  about  the  middle  of  the  Srreislcootll  C« 
tnry ;  4,  Progress  of  Optics  about  the  midillo  of  tbe  So%.:  • 
tecnth  Century;  5,  Progress  of  Astronomy  durti«  tb  ^«< 
venteenth  Century ;  6,  Rise  and  Progreas  of  tbe  IXfibtai  ■— T 
and  Integral  Calculus  in  the  latter  part  of  tbe 
Century ;  7,  Progress  of  Mechanics  during  tbe 
8,  Progress  of  Optics  diiring  tbe  same  period ; 
of  Astronomy  during  the  same  pcnodt    Tbe  t€\ 
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^nmet  fonn  tha  filth  part.  It  comprises  (he  History  of  the 
Sciences  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  is  likewise  divfded  into  nine  books,  namely,  1, 
Geometry  and  Analysis;  2.  Optics;  3,  Analytical  Me- 
chanics; 4,  Practical  Mechanics  and  Machines;  5.  Piano 
Astronomy;  6,  Physical  Astronomy;  7,  Astronomical 
Tables,  Instruments,  Observatories,  &c.,  and  Judicial 
Astrology;  8,  Progress  of  Navigation,  as  regards  the  Con- 
struction and  Management  of  Vessels;  9,  Progress  of 
Navigation  as  regards  the  Piloting  of  a  Vessel  and  the 
determination  of  its  Geographical  Position.  The  work  con- 
cludes with  a  series  of  supplements  on  the  Capstan ;  on 
the  History  of  Geography ;  on  that  of  the  Quadrature  of 
the  Circle ;  on  the  History  of  Music ;  a  defense  of  the  Phi- 
losophers of  Antiquity ;  Notice  concerning  the  Calculus  of 
Derivations  by  Arbogast ;  and  a  short  notice  of  the  Life  of 
Montucla. 

As  a  whole  it  contains  treatises  upon  almost  everjr  branch 
of  the  pure  and  ap^ied  sciences,  and  abounds  with  inte- 
resting details  concerning  the  various  discoveries  and  im- 
provemenU  which  have  contributed  to  their  progress. 
Bonnycastle,  speaking  of  Montucla,  in  his  preface  to  the 
translation  of  Bossut's  *  History  of  the  Mathematics,' justly 
remark^ — *  If  he  be  not  so  profound  as  some  other  writers, 
he  is  frequently  less  obscure,  and  may  often  be  consulted 
with  advantage  upon  points  where  the  original  writers 
would  be  nearly  uninteUigible  to  common  readers ;  in  short, 
there  is  perhaps  no  work  which  is  capable  of  affording  more 
pleasure  and  instruction  to  those  who  propose  to  devote 
themselves  to  those  studies,  or  which  is  likely  to  create  a 
more  earnest  desire  to  prosecute  them.'  On  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  said  that  the  subjecte  treated  of  do  not  succeed 
each  other  in  so  elementary  and  natural  an  order  as  might 
be  wished,  and  that  the  language  is  sometimes  excessively 
diffuse,  and  burtUened  with  much  repetition. 

iNotiee  HUlorique  lue  par  AugmteSavinihre  le  Blond  a 
laSociiU  de  Fer^Uei,  le  15  Janvier,  1800,  8vo.;  Btog, 
Universelle;  B.^iiovC%  Mathematical  Dictionary,  &c) 
MONZA.    [MiLANO,  Province  of.] 
MOOD,  or  MODE.    [Verb.] 
MOOLTAN.    [Hindustan,  vol  xii^  p.  221.] 
MOON  (Latin  Luna,  Greek  <rtXt/v»j,  s^lenc),  the  satellite 
of  the  earth,  a  heavenly  body  which  moves  round  the  earlh, 
aharing;  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun. 

Inaday  or  two  (depending  on  the  state  of  the  weather)  from 
the  time  called  in  the  almanacs  'the  new  moon' a  thin  silver 
cTOfloent  is  seen  with  its  horns  turned  from  the  sun  and 
placed  to  the  eastward  of  the  sun,  after  which  it  soon  sets. 
Its  distance  fVom  the  sun  increases,  the  horns  at  the  same 
time  growing  fuller,  until,  in  7i  days,  it  is  at  ninety  degrees 
Cor  as  for  as  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith)  distant  from  the 
aun,  and  the  crescent  has  become  a  semicircle  of  white  light. 
The  distance  still  increases,  until  the  moon  is  180°  distant 
from  the  sun,  or  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  heavens,  by 
which  time  the  light  part  has  become  a  full  circle :  this 
happens  in  somewhat  more  than  Hi  days  from  the  new  moon. 
The  satellite  still  continues  its  revolution  among  the  stars, 
beeoming  westward  of  the  sun  after  the  full  moon,  and, 
decreasing  by  the  seme  steps  as  it  increased,  is  lost  a  day  or 
two  before  the  time  which  the  almanacs  point  out  as  the 
next  new  moon.  The  whole  of  this  process  takes  up  what 
ia  called  a  lunation,  or  a  lunar  month  :  the  lunar  months 
are  slightly  unequal,  but  their  average  period  is  29  days, 
12  hours,  44  minutes,  2ft  seconds,  or  29*5305887215  mean 
solar  days.  To  show  the  irregularity  of  the  lunations,  we 
^ve  the  times  of  all  the  new  moons  which  take  place  in  the 
years  1838  and  1839,  with  the  intervals. 

Ezeess  ot  Excess  of 

Interval  Interval 

over2S  over» 

day*.  .                       <^y". 

h.    m.  M39.           \u  m.              b.    m. 

Jan-  15  «  53  p.m.  \t  «? 

Feb.  14  3  28  A.M.  '      .. 

Mar.  15  3  13  p.m.  '"  Z 

Apr.  13  U  18  P.M.  J   ,„ 

May  13  7  10  a.m.  -  30 

June  11  2  42  p.m.  g  ^^ 

July  10  11  1  P.M.  ,«  ,g 

Aug.  9  9  19  A.M.  *" 


It.  m. 


10  16 
9  37 
9  16 
9  22 


Jmn.  26  1  62  A.M. 

Feb.  24  •     8  p.m. 

Mar.  25  9  45  p.m. 

Apr.  24  7     1  A.M. 

May  23  4  23  P.M.     j^  jf 

«rune22  2  34  a.m.     ,,    .g 

July  21  3  22  P.M.     \\  % 

Aug.  20  4  26  a.m.     ,g  ,g 

Sept.  18  8  45  P.M.     J-  ^^ 

Oct.  18  2  25  P.M.     ,-  37 

X<rov.  17  8     2  A.M.     ig  21 

i^C.  17  0  23  A.M. 


Sept.  7  10  21  P.M. 

Oct.  7     2  13  P.M. 

Nov.  6     8  11  AM. 

Dec.  6    3    1  AJi. 


13     2 
15  52 

17  58 

18  50 


It  appears  tnen  not  only  that  the  lunar  mouth  varies^ 
but  that  there  is  no  yearly  cycle  of  variation.  Before  how- 
ever we  make  any  remark  on  the  preceding,  we  shall  place 
by  its  side  materials  for  confidence  in  the  almanac  from 
whence  the  preceding  times  were  quoted.  Taking  at 
hazard  a  volume  of  astronomical  observations,  and  opening 
the  part  where  the  results  of  the  lunar  observations  are 
found,  we  took  the  first  right  ascensions  [Ascensions]  Oa 
the  moon  which  we  came  to,  opposite  to  which,  for  compa- 
rison, were  written  the  predicted  right  ascensions  of  the 
moon  for  the  same  times.  The  dates  matter  nothing,  since 
it  is  only  the  accordance  of  prediction  with  observation  which 
is  to  be  noticed.  {Comb.  Obs.,  1835,  p.  128.) 

Predictad  RJL  Obsonred  RJL  Differenee. 

14  23  57*87  14  23  57*61  26-1  OOths  of  a  second. 

23     1  59*84  23     1  58*55  1»    and  29-1  OOths. 

4  56  13*31  4  56  14*01  7-10th8  of  a  second. 

18     7  40-74  18     7  40*50  24-1  OOths  of  a  second. 

The  lunar  theory  then,  resting  upon  the  Newtonian  doctrine, 
enables  astronomers  to  find  the  position  of  the  moon  within 
a  part  of  the  heavens  answering  to  a  second  of  diurnal  revolu- 
tion, while  the  rough  observations  with  which  astronomy 
must  always  commence  would  not  give  the  length  of  a  lu- 
nation within  an  hour. 

Taking  the  lunar  phenomena  in  the  order  of  discovery, 
we  next  notice  that  this  planet  writes  its  mark  on  the  earth 
in  terms  which  have  been  understood  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  astronomical  inquiry.  The  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the 
waters,  called  the  tides,  is  found  to  follow  its  motions,  so 
that  high  water  is  always  found  to  succeed  the  time  when 
the  moon  comes  on  the  meridian,  whether  on  the  visible  or 
invisible  side  of  it.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  high  water  twice  a-day  (that  is,  in  the  common 
*soIar  day),  but  it  is  found  on  further  examination  that  the 
interval  between  high  water  and  high  water  is  a  little  more 
than  twelve  hours ;  so  that  in  the  year  1838  that  phenome- 
non occurred  only.  705  instead  of  730  (twice  365)  times. 
Now  the  motion  of  the  moon  round  the  heavens  is  found 
to  take  place  (one  time  with  another)  in  27*32166142  solar 
days  (we  shall  presently  see  why  this  is  not  a  lunation), 
which  gives  13"  10'  35"  increase  of  right  ascension  in  each 
solar  day,  or  13®  8'  23"  in  a  sidereal  day,  or  actual  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth.  Hence  the  meridian  of  tlie  spectator, 
between  two  times  at  which  the  moon  is  on  the  visible  side 
of  that  meridian,  must  make  so  much  more  revolution  as  is 
necessary  to  overtake  a  body  which  revolves  through 
13**  8'  23"  while  it  revolves  through  360°;  which  gives 
24i>  55™  of  a  revolution  of  the  earth  for  each  lunar  day, 
or  12i»  27.J™  for  its  half.  Now  the  year  contains  3664 
sidereal  days,  or  simple  revolutions  of  the  earth;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  12t»  27J™  is  contained  705  times  and  a 
a  fraction  in  3661  ^ .  As  every  reader  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  the  distinction  of  sidereal  and  solar  time,  we  may  here 
simply  state  (referring  to  Sun  and  Time  for  detail)  that  the 
common  day  is  not  the  simple  revolution  of  the  earth,  but 
includes  the  additional  time  in  which  the  meridian  overtakes 
the  sun,  which  has  moved  forward  about  a  degree.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  even  on  a  single  year  the  coincidence  of  half 
a  lunar  day  and  the  interval  between  two  times  of  high 
water  is  sufliciently  apparent.  It  may  be  said  that  we  have 
assumed  the  question  by  counting  the  times  of  high  water 
from  an  almanac  constructed  on  the  supposition  which  we 
wished  to  establish.  This  would  be  true  if  wo  had  talked 
of  the  year  1840 ;  but  we  may  consider  an  almanac  for  1838 
asnow  a  verified  prediction:  itwould  have  made  no  small  noise 
in  the  public  papers  if  there  had  been  a  tide  more  or  less  in 
the  Thames  than  was  predicted  in  the  almanacs.  The 
theory  of  the  tides  is  the  most  difficult  in  astronomy,  owing 
to  the  disturbing  action  of  winds,  channels,  &c.,  as  well  as 
its  intrinsic*  mathematical  difficulties ;  but  this  one  pheno- 
menon has  never  had  its  exception  in  open  sea— that  every 
transit  of  the  moon  over  (either  sideoO  the  meridian  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  rise  of  the  water,  though  so  high  a  wind  has 
been  known  as  to  prevent  the  tide  coming  up  a  river. 

We  return  to  the  phenomena  of  the  phases  (Greek  for 
appearances),  as  they  are  called,  of  the  moon,  namely,  the 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  its  illuminated  part  These  may 
be  immediately  expUined  on  the  supposition  that  the  moon 
is  not  luminous  itself,  but  receives  its  light  from  the  sun. 

•  The  reader  is  refenvd  to  Mr.  Lubbock'i  luU«ly  pttblislied  treatise  on  lh« 
ti<W«  for  ptwf  of  tho  ra^d  fro^rett  whkh  the  ainute  acoordauct  of  prodictioa 
atkd  vlaonralioD  b  ouikuis.  _ 
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To  show  how  this  may  be,  suppose  a  ball,  illuminated  by 
another  ball  at  a  great  distance  in  the  direction  ES,  to  be  car- 
lied  round  the  spectator  at  £.  This  boll  may  be  always  subdi- 


Jt} 


^^^, 


^. 


vided  IdU)  a  visible  and  invisible  half,  since  ono-half  must 
hide  the  other  in  all  positions.  But  it  may  also  be  divided  into 
an  illuminated  and  unilluminated  half.  At  A  the  visible  half 
is  all  unilluminated,  and  though  we  have  called  it  the  visible 
half  (meaning  in  a  position  to  be  seen,  if  there  were  light), 
it  will  not  be  seen.  But  when  the  ball  arrives  at  B,  a  small 
portion  of  the  illuminated  half  is  in  the  visible  half,  as 
much  as  is  intercepted  between  the  arrows.  At  D  a  larger 
portion  of  the  illuminated  part  is  visible,  and  at  E  a  uiU 
naif  of  the  visible  surfece  is  illuminated.  A  little  consider)* 
ation  of  this  scheme  (which  is  moreover  explained  in  all 
popular  works)  will  show  not  only  the  occurrence  of  phases 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  moon,  but  also  that  the 
circular  boundary  of  the  enlightened  part  is  towards  the 
illuminating  body.  We  copy  from  Riccioli  his  collection  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  terms  used  with  respect  to  the  differ- 
ent phases: 

A  iNovilunium,  lunasilens,  Conjunctio,1wo/Aqvia 
0)ngressus  cum  sole,  Noomenia,  Sy-/vov^i;v(a 
nodus,  LunsD  accensio.  ]ovvo^oz 

B  Prima  phasis.  Nova  luna.  {^tJIlt^ 

C  Ultima  phasis.  iKlg'" 

Luna  novissima,  Interlunium,  seu  in-1 
termenstruum,  est  tempus  inter  ulti-  )a<paviOfihQ 
mam  et  primam  phasim,  &  C  ad  B .    J 

B.  C.  D.  E,  Ck)miculata,  Falcata,  euro  . , 

vatamcomua.  /'^^  vcn^w 

D  Primus  sextilis  aspcctus,  et  E  se-)..     , 
cundus.  ]ilay^voi 


F  Prima  Quadratura.  G  secunda ;  lunaf  "''?^1'"*^ 
dividua,  bisecta,  dimidiata,  semiplena.)  /^?  ^^^^ 

H,K,L,I,Luna(Jibba, gibbosa;  H  pri-l^^. 
mus,  I    secundus  aspectus   trmus:/  'z      ^  ^ 
Luna  in  triquetro.  J  ''P'^*'*'^^ 

M  Plenilunium,  Oppositio,  Luna  Toti-1         .. 
lunis,  in  diametro  sinuata  in  orbem./T"*'*"^*'.*^ 
mediusmensis.  •|e.xo/*»f»'«« 

Luna  crescens  ab  A  per  F  in  M,  Lunal    . ,        ,-        , 
deicrescens  seu  senescent  ab  M  v^tYTT*  ^S"'*"'*^*^ 

If  the  moon  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  of  the 
tun's  motion,  at  in  the  figure,  there  would  be  an  eclipse  of 
the  tun  at  every  new  moon  (A),  and  of  the  moon  at  every 
full  moon  (M) ;  tince  in  the  former  case  the  moon  would 
hide  the  tun,  and  in  the  latter  the  earth  would  intercept 
the  tun*s  light.  The  moon  however  is  generally  a  little  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  ecHptic,  not  enough  to  introduce 
any  sensible  error  into  the  preceding  explanation  of  the 
phases,  but  enough  to  hinder  the  eclipses  from  taking  place, 
except  now  and  then :  we  shall  see  more  of  this  presently. 
Again,  if  the  sun  remained  in  the  line  E  S,  the  lunation,  or 
complete  cycle  of  phases,  would  be  of  the  tame  duration  as 


the  actaal  revelation  of  the  moon  round  Um  hmtk 
Since  however  the  tun  movet  tlowly  forward  in  t^  i 
direction  at  the  moon«  the  latter  does  not  alter  ito  ^ 
so  rapidly  as  in  the  figure,  nor  is  the  cycle  of  \ 
plete  until  the  moon  has  overtaken  the  son. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  the  whole  lunation  into  fonr  i 
the  first  from  new  moon  to  increasing  half 
second  from  half  moon  to  full  moon,  tne  third  ft«n  iLl, 
moon  to  wanine  half  moon,  the  fourth  finm  half  mtmm  u 
new  moon.  Eacu  of  these  is  called  the  chang<e  of  Um  bmm, 
and  it  is  a  very  common  belief  that  a  change  of  vmfcar 
and  wind  is  to  be  expected,  if  not  at  every  danipe  of  ifa* 
moon,  at  least  much  oftener  at  the  ehangea  than  m  tke 
intervals.  This  opinion,  when  not  abtolutdy  waifad  a« 
true,  is  usually  treated  at  the  extreme  of  afawrdity.  li  m 
in  truth  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  aa  tba  fisOoviB^ 
considerations  will  show. 

The  atmosphere  is  continually  undergoing  a  slight  abet- 
ation  from  the  effects  of  the  tide.  At  new  and  fnfl  nooo 
(or  rather  a  little  after  these  phenomena)  tbert  arw  tbaM 
great  tides  called  the  spring-tides,  arising  fimn  %h^  mtbtm 
of  both  luminaries :  at  tlie  two  quarters  the  same  Inniiann 
oppose  each  other,  and  the  quarters  aiv  foUowwd  by  tba 
smaller  Hoods,  called  neap-tides.  WhaX  cffi»et  may  be  prv- 
duced  by  this  succession  of  smaller  and  greater  oaciUaiiuos 
of  the  sea,  which  must  produce  otdUationa  of  tba  ata-^- 
sphere,  it  is  impossible  to  saj  beforehand.  AgaAn,  «« 
know  nothing  of  the  electric  action  of  either  luainary  i^mb 
the  earth,  or  whether  any  and  what  eleetric  alata  aay 
depend  upon  their  relative  position.  We  have  UiaaiiR 
abundant  grounds  d  priori  to  abstain  firooi  figwing  mmt 
opinion  upon  the  effect  of  the  heavenly  bodioa  nyan  the 
weather ;  and  we  shall  now  state  the  reanlta  of  sock  fceu 
as  observation  has  furnished.  A  few  years  a^  M.  Afa^« 
collected  the  evidence  on  this  subject  in  an  article  yMaghmi 
in  the  '  Annuaire  :*  the  general  oondosion  dccmd  fees 
them  is,  that  upon  the  whole  there  is  a  liiUe  i 
the  second  quarter  than  during  either  of  the  ocbess ;  b«i  I 
there  is  no  reason  to  confirm  the  common  notiaa  tte  s 
change  of  the  moon  is  accompanied  by  change  of  i 
It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  height  of  the  bs 
is,  one  time  with  another,  lest  in  the  middle  of  tbe  < 
quarter  than  in  that  of  either  of  the  othcn;  and  llmi  A  m 
somewhat  greater  at  new  and  full  moon  than  at  the  ifsitga. 
With  regard  to  a  great  many  other  seierted  eflecis  ef  iks 
moon  upon  animid  and  vegetable  lifo,  it  can  only  he  mmk 
that  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  for  or  i^gnanet  %kam ; 
nothing  but  a  long  teriet  of  observations  can  tefile  waA 
points,  and  this  is  not  likely  to  he  made  (or  if  medi^  to  be 
made  fairly)  by  those  who  have  predetemined  ibe  imusuuei 
in  one  way  or  the  other.  For  an  aooonni  of  M.  Aisfe's 
paper,  tee  the  Penny  Magazine^  Nos.  6S  and  S4. 


e  moon't  age  is  usually  reckoned  from  the  i 
and  the  roles  by  which  Easter  is  found  depend,  or  i 
depend,  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  age  at  the  1 
ning  of  the  year,  called  the  Bpact.    But  aU  reeifan  i 
remember  that  the  tun  and  moon  by  whidi  Easter  it  U 
are  not  the  real  bodies,  but  fictitiout  ones,  moving  Mt  t 
the  real  but  the  average  motions,  and  thensfoce  warn 
before  and  sometimes  behind  the  real  bodies.     It 
then  be  no  matter  of  surprise  if^  at  will 
Sunday  should  sometimes  be  seven  days 
than   It  would   be   if  the  real   bodies  were 
[Eastsr] 

We  now  come  to  the  actual  motion  of  the  n 
the  earth,  which  is  the  most  complicated  qocstion  in  eifr^ 
nomy.  Roughly  speaking  it  ma^  be  said  that  ti»  mmm% 
motion  is  circular,  which  is  sufilcient  for  the  explanstiDn  W 
the  phases ;  it  is  somewhat,  but  very  little,  more  cecieet  tr 
sav  It  is  elliptical.  If  the  moon's  orbit  were  actoafiy  ex- 
hibited in  space,  an  ellipse  might  be  found  vlurk  wseM 
nearly  fit  one  of  its  convolutions;  but  the  soceecdHV  a»- 
volutions  would  depart  further  and  further  firoa  sack  a 
ellipse,  and  it  would  be  nineteen  years  before  a  muiehrtaa 
would  again  occur  which  it  situated  in  space  near  le  iW 
ellipse  with  which  we  started.  And  thoi^  siti  wisi 
have  found  a  way  of  simplifying  the  questnn, by  ■iipfeiiag 
the  moon  to  move  in  an  ellipse  which  itself  moves  m  ^va 
yet  we  may  better  explain  the  subject  by  arriving  at  thtf 
ellipse  from  the  real  motion  than  by  beginning  with  it. 

When  the  motion  of  the  moon  is  watdied  in  the  hrcees 
with  instruments  fitted  to  measure  her  apparrat  diaaMR. 
it  is  soon  fouftd  that  she  changes  bi«  daUnce  ftm  ^ 
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tforth,  oeoonung  alternately  larger  and  smaller.  Her  path 
is  not  very  much  inclined  to  the  ecliptic^  so  that  she  is  never 
5y*  from  sorae  one  of  the  positions  which  the  sun  ha^  had 
or  will  have  in  the  course  of  the  vear.  We  may  explain 
the  apparent  path  in  the  heavens  by  the  following  figure. 


which  represents  a  portion  of  the  apparent  heavens.  T  is 
the  earth  in  the  centre,  xxxx  is  the  circle  of  the  ecliptic ; 
yyyy  and  zzzz  are  small  circles  parallel  to  the  eclip- 
tic, and  each  distant  from  it  in  the  heavens  by  an  angle  of 
50  Qf  ^^fl,^^  xhe  moon  may  rise  8'  47"- 16  above  xxxx,  or 
fall  as  much  below  zzzz ;  but  these  two  circles  are  chosen 
because  they  are  means,  that  is  to  say,  for  every  convolution 
which  rises  above  xxxx  there  will  be  another,  described  at 
some  other  time,  at  which  it  falls  short  of  xxxx;  so  that  in 
a  long  series  of  years  the  sum  of  all  the  arcs  by  which  con- 
volutions rise  above  xxxx  would  be  eciual  to  the  sum  of 
tliose  arcs  by  which  other  convolutions  ao  not  attain  xxxx. 
The  angle  5^  8M7'''9  is,  in  the  astronomer's  elliptic  fiction, 
the  mean  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
The  dotted  line  ABCDBFGHis  one  complete  convolu- 
tion of  the  orbit  and  the  greater  part  of  another.  We 
suppose  the  moon  to  set  oflf  from  its  highest  point  (high 
and  low  have  reference  to  the  ecliptic)  A.  at  or  veiy  near 
^fyyy :  from  thence  it  falls  to  the  descending  node  B,  and 
continues  to  descend  to  its  lowest  point  C,  from  whence  it 
rises  to  the  ascending  node  D,  and  firom  thence  ascends  to 
B,  from  thence  to  the  next  descending  node  F,  from  thence 
to  G,  the  lowest  point  (at  or  near  zzzz),  and  to  the  next 
ascending  node  H,  See.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  lunar 
xodiac  is  interlaced  with  the  convolutions  of  its  orbit,  which 
go  on  for  ever ;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  cycle  of  convolutions  is  ever  complete,  so  as  to  begin 
again. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  notice  is  what  is  called  the 
regressive  motion  [Motion]  of  the  nodes.  The  first  node 
we  meet  with  is  B,  and  the  next,  D,  is  not  exactly  opposite 
to  B,but  a  little  behind  the  opposite  point;  the  next,  F,  is 
still  more  behind  B.  The  words  before  and  behind  have 
reference  to  the  direction  of  the  motion.  This  recession  of 
the  node  amounts,  one  year  of  365  days  with  another,  to 
IS''  19'  42"'316,  and  the  node  makes  a  complete  retrograde 
revolution  in  6793*39108  mean  solar  days,  or  18*6  Years 
nearly.  The  point  in  which  the  moon  ascends  through  the 
ecliptic  falls  back  more  than  twice  the  moon's  diameter  in 
eacn  revolution.  The  amount  however  is  subject  to  some 
variation ;  that  given  above  is  its  average. 

Again,  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  is  observed  to 
▼ary,  owing  to  an  alteration  of  her  distance  from  the  earth. 
When  least  it  is  29'  2''*91 ;  when  greatest  33'  3l"'07.  But 
it  is  observed  that  the  least  and  greatest  diameters  of  a 
single  revolution  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  an- 
other revolution ;  and  also  that  the  place  where  the  dia- 
meter is  least  is  not  exactly  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  is 
greatest,  but  always  in  advance.  Thus  the  diameter,  being 
greatest  at  A,  becomes  least  at  P,  in  advance  of  the  point 
opposite  to  A,  greatest  again  at  Q  (in  advance  of  A),  and 
least  again  at  H.  Now  the  apparent  diameter  must  be 
least  when  the  distance  is  greatest,  and  vice  versd  ;  the 
point  of  a  convolution  most  distant  from  the  earth  is  called 
the  apogee,  that  nearest  to  the  earth  the  peri-gee.   There  is 


then  a  progression  of  the  apogee,  and  its  average  quantity 
is  no  less  than  6'  41"  for  each  solar  day,  or  40^  39'  45"*36 
in  365  days;  which  is  equivalent  to  a  complete  revolution 
in  3232*  575343  mean  solar  days,  or  about  nine  years.  The 
quantities  above  given  are  averages,  for  the  actual  progres- 
sion is  irregular. 

We  may  notice  then  five  distinct  species  of  months — 1.  The 
average  sidereal  month,  or  complete  circuit  of  the  heavens. 
2.  The  average  lunation,  common  month,  or  interval  be- 
tween two  conjunctions  with  the  sun.  3.  The  average 
anomalistic  month,  or  revolution  from  perigee  to  perigee. 
4.  The  average  tropical  month,  or  from  the  vernal  equinox 
to  the  vernal  euuinox  again  (the  equinox  being  in  retro- 
grade motion  [Prbcession]  ).  5.  The  average  nodical 
month,  or  from  a  node  to  a  node  of  the  same  lund.  The 
quantities  of  these  months  are  as  follows  (Baily,  Astron. 
Tables  and  Formula?)  in  mean  solar  days : — 

d.      h.    m.       «.  d. 

Sidereal  month        27     7  43  ITS  or  27'32166142 

Lunation  •         29  12  44     2*9  „    29*53058872 

Anomalistic  month  27  13  18  37*4  „    27*55459950 

Tropical  month        27     7  43     4*7  „    27*32158242 

Nodical  month         27     5     5  36*0  „    27'21222222 

If  we  compare  the  lunation  with  the  common  year,  wo 
shall  find  that  235  lunations  make  6939*69  days,  while  19 
years  make  6939  or  6940  days,  according  as  there  are  four 
or  five  leap-years  in  the  number.  Neither  is  wrong  by  a 
day;  consequently  in  19  years  the  new  and  full  moons  are 
restored  to  the  same  days  of  the  year.  This  does  not  abso- 
lutely follow,  either  from  the  preceding  or  from  the  method 
which  gave  it,  since  neither  is  the  coincidence  exact,  nor 
are  the  months  exactly  equal  But  it  will  generally  so 
happen ;  and  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  MsTomc  Gyclb. 
[See  also  Calippus.]  Again,  223  lunations  make  6585*322 
days,  and  242  nodical  revolutions  make  6585*357  days,  so 
that  there  is  only  *035  of  a  day,  or  50  minutes  difference 
between  the  two.  This  period  of  223  lunations  is  tlie 
Saros,  a  celebrated  Chaldean  period,  and  contains  in  round 
numbers  of  days  18  years  and  10  days,  or  18  years  and  11 
days,  according  as  there  are  five  or  four  leap-years.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  express  these  numbers  of  lunations 
in  terms  of  the  other  months. 

Metonic  Cycle.  —  235  lunations  make  253*999  sidereal 
months,  251*852  anomalistic  months,  and  255*021  nodioil 
months. 

Saros.^223  lunations  make  241*029  sidereal  months, 
238*992  anomalistic  months,  and  241*999  nodical  months. 

The  rate  at  which  the  moon  moves  is  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  orbit.  We  may  speak  either  of  the  rate  at 
which  she  changes  longitude,  latitude,  or  distance  from  the 
earth ;  and  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  inclination  of  her 
path  to  the  ecliptic,  her  motion  in  longitude  is  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  her  motion  in  her  own  orbit  The  quickest 
motion  is  at  or  near  the  perigee,  and  the  slowest  at  or  near 
the  apogee.  The  moon's  rate  of  motion  follows  no  easily 
obtainable  law  in  its  changes,  which  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent months.  The  rate  of  change  of  latitude  is  greatest 
near  the  nodes,  and  the  rate  of  change  of  distance  firom  the 
earth  is  least  at  the  apogee  and  perigee,  and  greatest  at  and 
about  the  intermediate  pMnts.  We  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered the  apparent  path  of  the  moon  among  the  stars :  we 
now  pass  to  the  real  orbit  in  space.  Her  average  distance 
from  the  earth  is  29*982175  times  the  e(|uatorial  diameter 
of  the  earth,  which  makes  about  60  radii  of  the  earth,  or 
237,000  miles.  But  the  radius  of  the  sun's  body  is  111^ 
times  the  radius  of  the  earth ;  so  that  a  large  sphere,  which, 
having  its  centre  in  the  earth,  should  contain  every  part  of 
the  moon's  orbit,  would  not  be  a  quarter  of  the  size  of  the 
sun. 

Again,  the  sun's  distance  is  23,984  radii  of  the  earth,  or 
nearly  400  times  the  moon's  avenu^  distance.  A  good  idea 
of  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  aistances  may  be  obtained 
as  follows :— Take  a  ball  one  inch  in  diameter,  to  be  the 
sun,  and  another  of  one  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to  be  the 
sphere  which  envelops  the  moon's  real  orbit ;  place  these 
nine  feet  apart,  and  a  proper  idea  of  the  distance  of  the 
sun,  compared  with  its  size  and  that  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
will  be  obtained. 

To  form  a  sufficient  notion  of  the  real  orbit,  imagine 
another  body,  directly  under  the  moon  on  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  to  accompany  her  in  her  motion.  Let  SSSS 
faor^wei^t  the  plane  9^  t^o  ecliptic,  in  which  the  sun  mu^t 
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ba.'and  A  L  B  a  part  of  the  real  orbit,  from  an  asoendiog  to 
a  descending  node ;  L  being  a  position  of  the  moon.  P  is 
the  projected  body  on  the  plane  of  the  ecUptio;  and  the 


motion  of  P  will  bo  venr  nearly  that  of  L,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  tho  rise  of  ALB  above  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  The  motion  of  the  projected  body  will  then  be  of 
the  kind  of  which  the  following  is  an  exaggeration. 


Suppose  the  moon  to  set  out  from  1  on  the  left,  being 
then  in  apogee,  and  also  at  a  node:  the  projected  body 
will  then  acscribe  i  1  1,  &c.,  until  it  comes  to  its  perigee  at 
the  first  2,  which  is  in  advance  of  the  point  opposite  to  the 
apogee.  But  the  real  moon  will  have  come  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  before  it  is  opposite  to  the  first  1,  so  that  at  the 
first  2  the  moon  will  be  below  the  projected  orbit.  The 
projected  body  then  describes  2  2  2...  up  to  the  next 
apogee  3,  and  so  on ;  the  real  moon  having  come  aboTe  the 
ecliptic  before  the  last  2  but  one.  In  the  present  figure  the 
number  of  folds  is  limited,  and  the  last  joins  the  first ;  in 
the  moon*s  orbit  the  number  of  folds  is  unlimited.  The 
real  relation  between  the  greatest  and  least  distances  is 
slightly  variable  in  the  different  folds ;  one  with  another  it 
may  be  thus  stated :  5^  per  cent  being  added  to  the  mean 
distance  will  give  the  greatest  or  apogcan  distance,  and 
subtracted,  the  least  or  perigean  distance.  Taking  the 
fiction  of  the  moving  ellipse  for  the  moon's  orbit,  its  eccen- 
tricity is  •0548442. 

In  the  article  Gratitation  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  the 
producing  causes  of  tho  ineouality  of  the  lunar  motions, 
showing  tnat  they  arise  from  tne  enect  of  the  sun's  unequal 
attraction  of  the  earth  and  moon ;  were  it  not  for  which,  the 
latter  would  describe  an  ellipse  round  the  former.  In  the 
present  article  we  intend  only  to  describe  the  motions 
themselves.  We  have  pointed  out  both  the  apparent  orbit 
in  the  heavens,  and  the  real  orbit :  it  remains  to  ask.  In 
which  manner  is  tho  real  orbit  described?  At  a  given 
time,  how  is  the  moon's  place  in  the  heavens  to  be  asoer- 
tained  ? 

Returning  a^in  to  the  apparent  orbit,  we  first  consider 
motion  in  longitude  only ;  that  is,  we  ask  how  to  find  the 
moon*8  longitude  at  the  end  of  a  given  time.  Let  us 
suppose  then  that,  Q  being  the  apparent  place  of  the  moon 
in  the  heavens,  we  draw  QM  on  the  sphere  pcrpendicu- , 


lar  to  Che  ediptio^  to  that  M  baa  tiw  mwB  lefif  wis  m  Qi 
To  conneot  this  figure  vith  the  last,  aapposs  Uai  tW  ■■« 
was  ai  L  when  it  was  projected  io  the  baavvaa  lo  Q.  nA 
let  P  be  the  projection  of  L  on  the  cdipcie:  timm  T 
will  be  thrown  upon  M  in  the  heavens.  Tb«  avaraft 
motion  of  M  will  be  that  of  the  moon,  or  a  eircsat  m 
27*32166  days.  If  then  we  were  to  suppos«  a  SctiLsM 
moon  setting  out  fh>m  M,  and  movinff  with  thia  avenc* 
motion,  it  would  never  be  far  from  the  point  M;  wfaA 
last,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  real  moon's  fnntw^ 
would  be  sometimes  before  and  sometimas  behmd  thm  icsi 
tious  moon. 

If  we  could  observe  the  fictitious  moon«  thus  Mfwlwly 
moving  in  the  ecliptic  (say  every  day  at  midnight),  aad  ahv 
the  real  moon,  we  might  take  a  loniff  series  of  yeacs'  iifcsii 
vations,  and  sum  all  the  excesses  of  iTs  longitude  ofvr  that 
of  the  fictitious  body,  when  there  are  exeesaas^  and  aJl  the 
defects,  when  there  are  defects.  We  might  expect  to  i«d 
the  one  sum  equal  to  the  other ;  but  we  are  tani^  by  tka 
theory  (which,  as  before  seen,  is  exact  eoou^  to  iad  tke 
moon*s  place  within  a  second)  that  the  eqoalitf  cf  tli»e 
sums  will  not  be  absolutely  attained  in  any  tatim  of  ywan» 
however  great,  if  we  take  the  commendag  point,  mt  whtch 
M  is  to  coincide  with  the  fictitious  body.atov  own  csprmu 
Wherever  Q  may  be,  there  is  a  nroper  plaoa  fee  tfak  Actt- 
tious  moon,  before  or  behind  M,  irom  which  tf  v«  aUov  tba 
former  to  start,  the  bnger  we  go  on  with  the  satica  of  say- 
posed  observations,  the  more  nearly  will  the  4 
the  defects ;  supposing  always  that  our  sortaa  of  < 
tiona  stops  at  the  end  of  a  oomplete  number  of  4 
not  in  the  middle  of  one.    This  position  ia  eallad  tlM  i 

exe  of  the  moon,  aa  diatinruisned  from  Q,  ita  rmi  pUee. 
t  US  suppose  it  to  be  at  V ;  then  if  the  aTocago  sbmo 
start  from  V,  with  the  moon's  average  motiott,  it  wH  u 
every  instant  of  time  point  out  what  is  ealled  tho  Msaa 
{dace  of  the  moon  corresponding  to  the  than  nuX  jJaca.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  that  m»  vfan  < 
was  12  o'clock  at  Greenwich  on  the  night  of  Dr  f  smImi  31. 
1800,  the  longitude  of  the  average  moon,  m  tho  mom* 
mean  longitucte,  was  (aocoiding  to  Bmekhaidt)  11^  tr'  I*; 
and  the  mean  longitude  at  any  other  time  is  found  by  addbag 
in  the  proportion  of  4809^*36468  for  every  3S5  ^n  siii 
makiug  the  necessary  additive  allowaaoe  for  the  ] 
of  the  equinoxes.    [PitscsaaiON.] 

In  the  same  way  the  node  and  parigoe  of  the  i 
their  mean  plaoes»  and,  at  wo  nave  aeon, 
motions.  The  mean  longitude  of  the  pericoe,  at  the  cam- 
mencement  of  the  century,  was  266°  lo'  T^*d ;  that  ef  the 
ascending  node  13°  63'  22^^*2. 

To  the  above  must  be  added  that  tbeao  avorago  ma^am^ 
as  they  are  called,  are  subject  to  a  dighc  amalersiiwa. 
which  hardlv  shows  itself  in  a  century:  tiat  of  the  hn- 
gitude  was  (ietected  bv  Halley  from  the  coospaiison  off  saat 
(Chaldean  eclipses  with  those  of  modern  tiobea.  This  acwe^ 
leration  would,  in  a  century,  increase  tho  meaa  iamgimda 
of  the  moon  by  I  ]",  that  of  the  perigee  by  50",  and  iW  ef 
the  asoendine  node  by  7". 

The  mean  longitude  being  ascertained  for  the  givwa  tis^ 
the  true  longitude  is  found  bv  applying  a  large  tmaJ^m  mi 
corrections,  as  they  are  called,  some  determined  from  tit 
theory  of  gravitation,  hut  the  laiger  ones,  aa  naight  be  aif- 
posed,  detected  by  observation  beibce  that  tbeocT  waa  4ms- 
vered,  and  since  confirmed  by  it  Into  thia  aubyoct  it  wM 
be  impossible  to  enter  at  length ;  we  shall  theiofoea  wtmk 
instance  a  few  of  the  principal  corrections  for  the  In^irati 
observing  that  the  latitude,  tho  distance,  &c  ax«  all  dirtv- 
mined  by  adding  or  subtracting  a  number  of  ranaifMai 
from  tho  results  of  the  supposition  that  tho  mmm  mmm 
uniformly  in  the  ecliptio  at  her  arsrage  "^HirniTt  froai  ih> 
earth. 

The  first  correction  is  one  which  brings  the  moCkm  bbmv 
to  an  ellintical  one,  and  is  called  the  e^uUiom  ofikt  oea^ 
It  depends  upon  the  moons  distance  from  hor  peff^ps* 
called  the  anomaly.  l*ho  fiMon  anomaly  ia  iko  dimnra  if 
the  moon's  mean  place  from  that  of  tho  yerigea.  TW 
mathematical  exprassion  u  (we  give  only  roogli  cat- 
stants), 

6°  17'  y  sin  (mean  anomaly). 

The  second  eotrection,  known  as  the  eve^on^  and 
by  Ptolemy,  is, 

1°16'X  sin  {2(C-©)-»ewianoiway,} 
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iirbero  c  and  O  stand  to  the  mean  longHodes  of  l9ie  moon 
and  sun. 

The  variation  and  the  annual  equation  (discovered  by 
Tycho  Brah^)  are  represented  hy 

39'  X  sin  2  (c  -  0; 
and  1 1'  X  sin  (0's  mean  anomaly.) 

Many  such  corrections  (but  those  which  remain,  of  less 
amount)  must  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  mean 
longitude  before  the  true  longitude  can  be  determined. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  actual  motions  of  the  moon,  we 
proceed  to  the  phenomena  of  eclipses,  and  of  the  harvest- 
moon,  as  it  is  called.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  has  now  lost 
most  of  its  astronomical  importance,  and  can  only  be  useful 
as  an  oceasbnal  method  of  finding  longitude,  when  no  better 
is  at  hand.  Eclipses  of  the  sun,  ob^rved  in  a  particular 
way,  may  be  made  useftil  in  the  correction  of  the  theory 
both  of  the  sun  and  moon;  in  this  case  matter  is  abso- 
lutely hid  from  view  by  matter,  and  the  moment  of  disap- 
pearance ean  be  distinctly  perceived.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  moon,  which  is  eclipsed  by  entering  the  shadow  of  the 
earth,  the  deprivation  of  Itffht  is  gradual;  so  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  note,  with  astronomical  exactness,  the 
instant  at  which  the  disappearance  of  the  planet's  edge 
takes  place. 

In  a  lunar  eclipse  the  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  is 
the  diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow  at  the  distance  of  the 
moon.  Suppose  this  shadow,  that  is,  its  section  at  the 
distance  of  the  moon,  to  be  represented  by  the  circle  whose 
centre  is  C :  it  is  directly  opposite  to  the  sun,  its  centre  is 
on  the  ecliptic,  and  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's 
general  motion,  or  froa  west  to  east. 


Let  C  A  be  the  ecliptic,  and  let  BC  be  a  part  of  the 
moon's  orbit,  with  the  node  at  D.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  whole  takes  place  on  a  very  small  part  of  the  sphere, 
so  that  all  the  portions  of  the  orbits  which  actually  come 
into  use  may  be  represented  by  straight  lines.  Let  the 
centre  of  the  moon  be  at  E  when  that  of  the  shadow  is  at 
C ;  and  let  the  hourly  motions  of  the  sun  (that  is,  of  the 
shadow)  and  of  the  moon  be  C  F  and  E  G.  If  then  we 
communicate  to  the  whole  system  a  motion  equal  and  con- 
trary to  C  F  [Motion],  the  shadow  will  be  reduced  to  rest, 
and  the  relative  motion  of  the  moon  with  respect  to  it  will 
remain  unaltered.  Take  E  H  equal  to  C  F,  and  contrary 
in  direction ;  then  E  L  will  represent  the  quantity  and  direc- 
tion of  the  hourly  motion  of  the  moon  relatively  to  the 
shadow  at  rest  By  geometrical  construction  therefore,  M, 
N,  and  P  may  be  ascertained,  the  positions  of  the  moon's 
centre  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  eclipse ; 
and  EM,  EN,  and  EP,  at  the  rate  of  EL  to  an  hour, 
represent  the  times  elapsed  between  that  of  the  moon  being 
at  E  and  the  phenomena  in  question.  Such  is  the  geome- 
trical process :  the  one  employed  in  practice  is  algebraical, 
and  takes  in  several  minor  circumstances  which  it  is  not 
worth  while  here  to  notice. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  a  universal  phenomenon,  since 
the  moon  actually  loses  her  light,  in  whole  or  in  part;  while 
in  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  moon  hides  the  sun  from  one  part 
of  the  earth,  but  not  from  another.  The  former  can  only 
take  place  when  the  conjunction  (or  sameness  of  longitude)  of 
the  moon  and  earth's  shadow,  that  Ls  the  opposition  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  or  the  full  moon,  happens  when  the  moon  is 
near  her  node.  The  subject  of  eclipses  is  fully  explained, 
yrith  f»  little  as  possible  of  mathematics,  in  the  'Library  of 


Useful  Knowledi^'  'Astronomy,'  pp.  87-101.  See  also 
Sun  ;  Saros.  For  the  phenomena  of  the  occultation  of  a 
star  by  the  moon,  see  Occultation. 

By  the  harvest-moon  is  meant  a  phenomenon  observed  in 
our  latitudes  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon  nearest  to  the 
autumnal  equinox,  when  it  happens  for  a  few  days  that  the 
moon,  instead  of  rising  fifty-two  minutes  later  every  day, 
rises  for  several  days  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Something 
of  the  sort  takes  place  always  when  the  moon  is  near  hor 
node;  but  the  circumstance  is  moat  remarkable  when  it 
happens  at  the  time  of  greatest  moonlight.  The  reason  is 
that  the  increase  of  declination  (which  is  most  rapid  when 
the  moon  is  near  the  eouator,  which  she  must  be  when  full 
moon  comes  nearly  at  the  time  of  the  equinox)  compensates 
the  retardation  wluch  would  otherwise  arise  from  her  orbital 
motion.  [Sphere.]  See  the  treatise  above  cited,  pp.  80, 
81. 

The  docovery  of  the  telescope,  and  the  examination  of 
the  moon  which  followed,  soon  showed  that  the  planet 
alwavs  turns  the  same  face  towards  the  earth,  or  very 
nearly.  From  hence  it  immediately  follows  that  the  moon 
must  revolve  round  an  axis  in  the  same  time  as  that  axis 
revolves  round  the  earth.  If  any  one  should  walk  round  a 
circle  without  turning  himself  round,  that  is,  keeping  his 
face  always  in  the  same  direction,  he  would  present  alter- 
nately his  front  and  back  to  the  interior  of  the  circle.  But 
if  he  desires  to  turn  his  face  always  inwards,  he  must  turn 
round  in  the  same  direction  as  he  walks  round.  [Motion, 
Direction  of.]  If  the  moon  moved  uniformly  round  in 
her  orbit,  and  had  a  uniform  rotation  of  the  same  duration, 
then  if  her  axis  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
orbit,  and  the  spectator  were  alwavs  at  the  earth's  centre, 
the  face  of  the  moon  would  be  always  actually  the  same. 
None  of  these  suppositions  are  true.  1.  Tlie  motion  in 
the  orbit  is  irregular,  while  the  rotation  is  uniform  and 
exactly  Q\e  sidereal  month :  the  consequence  will  be  that 
when  the  moon  is  moving  quicker  than  the  average,  a  little 
of  the  western  side  will  be  coming  into  view,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  eastern  side  will  be  disappearing,  and  vice 
vertd,  2.  The  axis  of  the  moon  is  not  perpendicular  to 
her  orbit,  but  is  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  an  angle  of 
5°  8'  49" ;  the  consequence  is,  that  as  she  revolves  in  her 
orbit,  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  moon  will  alternately 
become  invisible,  each  during  half  a  revolution.  3.  The 
spectator  is  in  motion  round  the  earth's  axis,  which  will 
slightly  vary  the  part  seen  of  the  moon  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  These  effects  are  called  hlirations :  (1)  the  libration  in 
longitude,  (2)  the  libration  in  latitude,  (3)  the  diurnal  libra- 
tion. The  second  will  be  elucidated  in  Seasons,  Change 
of,  and  the  third  in  Precession  and  Nutation. 

The  way  in  which  we  know  that  the  face  presented  is 
always  nearly  the  same,  is  by  observation  of  that  face, 
which  is  varied  by  numberless  spots  and  streaks.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  view  of  the  average  face  in  the  mean  state  of 
libration,  that  is  to  say,  no  part  of  the  present  edge  is  ever 
hidden  by  libration,  without  as  much  of  the  opposite  edge 
being  hidden  at  some  other  time. 

One  cut  represents  the  appearance  of  the  planet;  the 
other  is  a  plan  on  which  numbers  and  letters  are  laid  down, 
referring  to  the  following  list,  which  contains  tlie  names 
usually  given  to  them,  and  which  were  given  by  Riccioli, 
whose  nomenclature  has  been  generally  adopted.  Many 
other  names  are  given,  but  the  following  are  the  most  re* 
markable  • —  ^ 

1  Pythagoras.  20  Petavms. 

2  Endymion.  21  Fracastorius. 

3  Plato.  22  Bullialdus. 

4  Aristotle.  23  Gassendus  . 

5  Hercules.  24  Anachel. 

6  Atlas.  25  Ptolemy. 

7  Heraclides  Falsus.      26  Langrenus. 

8  Heraclides  Verus.       27  Grimaldus. 

9  Posidonius.  A   Mare  FcBCunditatis. 

10  Archimedes.  B   Mare  Nectaris. 

11  Cleomedes.  C  Mare  TranquUlitatis. 

12  Aristarchus.  D  Mare  Serenitatis. 

13  Eratosthenes.  E  Lacus  Somniorum. 

14  0)pernicus.  F  Lacus  Mortis. 

15  Kepler.  6  Mare  Frigoris. 

16  Hevelius.  H  MareVaporum. 

17  Schickardus,  I    Sinus  ^stuum. 

18  Tycho.  K  Mare  Humorum. 
)9  rltatusi                 ^fi  Oceanufi  Procellaram 
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N  MaMlmbnum. 
O  Smu8lridum« 


P  Sinus  Rorii. 
Q  TemPruiQ9. 


R  Tant  Steeitftttt.         T  Tairm 
S    Palus  Nebulanim.      U  Man 


From  the  manner  in  which  the  moon  is  seen,  as  well  as 
from  the  stars,  when  she  approaches  near  thero,  undergoing 
no  refraction  whatever,  it  is  certain  that  she  has  either 
no  atmosphere,  or  one  of  a  degree  of  tenuity  which  must 
exceed,  perhaps,  that  of  the  best  exhausted  receiver.  From 
this  it  has  been  inferred  that  there  are  no  fluids  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon,  since,  if  there  were,  an  atmosphere  must 
be  formed  by  evaporation.  It  is  however  enough  to  say 
that  the  fluids,  if  such  there  be,  must  be  very  different 
from  those  which  abound  at  the  surfkce  of  the  earth. 
Since  the  moon  has  a  day  (with  reference  to  the  sun)  of  a 
whole  sidereal  month  in  duration,  each  part  is  14}  days  in 
sunlight,  and  14}  days  without  it  The  intense  heat  and 
cold  which  must  thus  alternate  would  destroy  human  life, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  terrestrial  vegetation  could  be 
maintained.  The  fluid  on  the  warm  side  (if  any)  must  be 
constantly  evaporating  and  passing  off  to  the  colder  side. 
'  The  consequence  must  be  absolute  aridity  below  the  ver- 
tical sun,  constant  accretion  of  hoar  frost  in  the  opposite 
region,  and  perhaps  a  narrow  zone  of  running  water  at  the 
borders  of  the  enlightened  hemisphere.  It  is  possible,  then, 
that  evaporation  on  the  one  hand,  and  condensation  on  the 
other,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  preserve  an  equilibrium  of 
temperature,  and  mitigate  the  extreme  severity  of  both 
dimates.'    (Sir  J.  Herschel,  A$trtmomy,  n.  230.) 

The  mass  of  the  moon,  as  determined  from  her  effect 
upon  the  earth's  motion,  is  about  one-eightieth  (or  *  01 252) 
of  that  of  the  earth,  her  volume  is  one-fbrty-ninth  of  that  of 
Um  fartht  aa4  ^^  average  density  of  bor  ^ateria)  'dj^,  or 


about  six-tenths,  of  that  of  the  earth.  A  body  vtMifaif  sir 
pounds  at  the  earth,  would  weigh  one  pound  at  the  noao. 
if  tried  against  weights  which  retained  their  tcfmcrml 
gravity.  Travelling  10  miles  an  hour  on  the  surfkee  cf  tW 
moon,  would  enable  a  person  to  keep  up  with  the  son;  m 
that  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  animsl  life  nay  be  mmm^ 
tained  by  constant  migration,  keeping  always  near  the boooA- 
ary  of  light  and  darkless. 

The  surface  of  the  moon  exhibits  a  very  large  nnaabcr  ef 
mountains  '  almost  universally  of  an  exactly  circolar  arc 
shaped  form,  foreshortened  however  into  ellipees  i 
limb ;  but  the  larger  have  for  the  most  part  flat 
within,  from  which  rises  centrally  a  small,  steeps 
hill.  They  offer  in  short,  in  its  highest  peHectioii,  the  \xm 
volcanic  character,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  the  crater  of  Vcn- 
vius.  .  .  .  •  .  And  in  some  of  the  principal  ones,  dcciM 
marks  of  volcanic  stratification,  arising  from  soeee^sife 
deposits  of  ejected  matter,  may  be  cleariy  traced  with  pu^tf- 
ful  telescopes.  What  is  moreover  extremely  singular  in  tW 
geology  of  the  moon  is,  that  although  nothins^  haTtng  iW 
character  of  seas  can  be  traced  (for  the  dusky  spots  wii«li 
are  commonly  called  seas,  when  closely  examined,  |Vf«e2i 
appearances  incompatible  with  the  suppositioii  of  dfrp 
water)  yet  there  are  large  regions  perfectly  level,  •n4  app** 
rently  of  a  decided  alluvial  character.*  (Sir  J.  HenrM, 
Astronomy,  p.  229.)  The  mountains  are  known  \3j  ibeir 
shadows,  which  are  perfectly  visible,  and  which  are  loac 
when  they  are  near  the  boundary  of  light  and  darkness  «r 
^ben  the  sun  is  iq  the  bonxon«  and  disappear  when  tlM^y 
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nre  90**  ftx)m  that  boundary,  or  when  the  sun  is  overhead. 
We  copy  from  Sclux)eter'8  '  Selenotopographische  Frag- 
TseDte'  two  representations  of  the  spot  Archimedes,  the 
first  when  very  near  the  dusk  part,  the  second  when  far 
from  it. 


By  the  help  of  these  shadows,  as  well  by  otber  means, 
the  heights  of  many  of  the  lunar  mountains  have  been 
measured,  and  some  have  been  found  whose  heights  exceed 
a  mile  and  a  half. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  nothing  could  ever  be  known 
of  the  figure  of  tne  moon,  since  we  can  only  see  one  side. 
But  this  very  circumstance  leads  us  to  some  knowledge  on 
the  point.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  moon  should 
revolve  on  her  axis  precisely  in  the  same  avenige  time  as 
she  revolves  round  the  earth,  without  half  a  second  of  dif- 
ference, and  not  to  suppose  that  there  is  some  mechanical 
connection  between  the  two  revolutions,  so  that  either 
one  is  a  consequence  of  the  otlier,  or  both  are  conse- 
quences of  some  common  cause.  As  this  subject  is  rarely 
elucidated  in  elementary  treatises,  we  have  somewhat 
abridged  several  of  those  topics  which  are  usually  treated, 
in  order  to  supply  considerations  for  which  we  could  only 
refer  to  treatises  of  the  most  mathematical  character. 

It  is  well  known  in  mechanics  that  the  rotation  of  a  body 
ig  in  no  way  afTcctcd,  if  wo  suppose  its  centre  of  gravity  to 
P.  U.,  No.  959. 


be  fixed  instead  of  moveable,  provided  the  same  forces  act 
in  both  cases.  Thus  if  a  stick  be  tossed  into  the  air  (or 
rather  into  vacuum)  by  an  impulse  communicated  at  one 
end,  and  the  same  impulse  be  communicated  to  a  similar 
stick  which  revolves  on  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  first  in  its 
combined  rotation  and  translation,  and  the  second  in  its 
rotation  only,  will  always  remain  parallel  to  each  other,  if 
they  were  so  at  first.  llet  us  now  suppose  a  needle  placed 
on  a  point,  and  magnetic,  round  which  a  bull  of  iron  revolves 


»o 


Ob 


Oa 


from  A.  If  the  needle  be  first  at  rest,  then  when  the  ball 
moves  towards  B,  it  will  endeavour  to  draw  the  needle 
towards  the  position  ON,  and  the  needle  will  begin  to 
revolve  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ball.  Suppose  that  by 
the  time  the  needle  points  to  O  N,  the  ball  is  atO  C,  O  C  and 
ON  being  perpendicular;  the  ball  then  acts  equally  on 
both  sides  of  the  needle,  and  all  acceleration  of  the  rotation 
stops.  When  the  ball  arrives  at  D,  it  is  tending  to  destroy  its 
former  effect,  pulling  the  end  P  towards  it.  It  may  thus 
be  seen  that  if  the  needle  were  heavy  cnous;h,  the  ball 
would  by  its  motion  cause  an  oscillatiun,  working  to  pro- 
duce rotation  ia  one  direction  during  half  its  revolution,  or 
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lathur  more,  and  the  opposite  effect  daring  rather  more 
than  another  half  revolution,  in  alternate  quarters.  But  if 
the  needle  were  light  enough,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  rota- 
tion in  the  first  direction  might  he  produced  so  rapidly,  that 
the  second  mode  of  action  £ould  never  be  exerted,  or  the 
revolving  ball  should  never  so  far  outstrip  the  needle  that 
N  O  C  should  become  a  right  angle.  In  this  case  the  action 
would  go  on  in  one  direction  until  the  needle  would  acquire 
a  rotation  equal  to  and  even  exceeding  that  of  the  ball. 
But  in  the  latter  case,  when  the  needle  overtakes  and  passes 
the  ball,  the  opposite  action  would  be  immediately  exerted, 
and  the  acceleration  of  rotation  would  be  checked.  The 
end  would  be,  that  the  needle  would  acquire  a  rotation  equal 
to  that  of  the  ball,  on  the  average,  and  would  revolve  so  as 
always  to  present  its  point  either  to  the  ball,  or  alternately 
a  little  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  The  same  effect 
would  be  produced  if  the  needle,  at  the  commencement, 
had  a  rotation  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ball ;  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  the  action  in  one  direction  would 
continue  long  enough  to  establish  permanent  equality  of  the 
average  rotations.  Without  supposing  the  moon  a  long 
needle,  with  one  end  turned  towards  the  earth,  it  is  found 
by  calculation,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  suppose  it  slightly 
spheroidal,  with  the  longer  axis  towards  the  earth.  The 
same  mathematical  considerations  which  have  so  completely 
resolved  the  orbital  motions,  show  that  the  figure  of  the 
moon  must  be  an  ellipsoid  [Subfacbs  of  the  Second  De- 
orbs]  revolving  round  the  shorter  axis,  and  presenting  the 
extremity  of  the  longer  axis  to  the  earth.  But  the  propor- 
tions of  these  axes  nave  not  been  well  deter  mined,  from 
want  of  observations:  theory  has  outrun  practice  on  this 
point  It  is  but  comparatively  lately  that  even  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  moon's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  has  been  deter- 
mined at  1**  30'  10"  8 ;  that  of  the  equator  to  the  orbit 
being  5**  8'  49",  as  already  noticed. 

One  more  very  curious  phenomenon  has  been  shown  to 
be  of  the  same  kmd  as  the  preceding;  namely,  of  the  sort 
which  must  be  made  absolutely  true  by  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion, if  it  were  nearly  true  at  the  beginning.  The  moon's 
equator  cuts  her  orbit  in  a  line  which  is  always  parallel,  or 
very  nearly  so,  to  the  mean  position,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  line  of  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit.  If  the  axis  of  the 
moon's  rotation  were  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  this 
must  be  the  case,  for  tne  moon's  equator  and  the  ecliptic 
would  then  be  parallel  planes.  And  the  moon's  axis  being 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  it  may  be  shown  from 
spherical  trigonometry  that  the  two  lines  in  question 
could  not  make  an  angle  of  manv  degrees.  But  the  fact 
observed  (by  Dominic  Cassini,  bewre  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion was  thought  of)  is  either  actual  parallelism,  or  some- 
thing differing  ftom  it  by  very  trivial  oscillations.  It  is 
difficult  to  represent  this  phenomenon  to  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  geometry.  It  may  be  thus  stated :  the  moon's 
orbit,  the  ecliptic,  and  the  moon's  equator,  are  three  planes 
which  form  a  triangular  prism  when  produced.  Or  thus :  if 
the  moon  were  made  to  revolve  rapialy  round  its  axis,  and 
if  the  earth  were  made  a  source  of  light  and  heat  giving 
seasons  to  the  moon,  as  the  sun  does  to  the  earth,  then  the 
nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit  on  the  ecliptic  would  coincide 
with  the  equinoxes,  and  the  moon's  orbit  would  be  divided 
into  summer  and  winter  paths  by  the  same  line  as  that  in 
w  hich  the  sun's  path  cuts  the  orbit. 

A  great  many  miscellaneous  phenomena  connected  with 
the  moon  might  be  collected,  for  which  wo  have  not  space. 
For  the  light  thrown  on  her  surface  when  eclippod  sec  Re- 
fraction, for  a  remarkable  appearance  sometimes  observed 
when  she  passes  over  a  star  see  Occultation;  for  her  use 
in  finding  Longititdk  see  that  word. 

MOON,  ECLIPSE  OF  THE.    [Moon] 

MOON,  SUPERSTITIONS  RESPECTING  THE. 
Brand,  in  his  *  Popular  Antiquities,*  gives  a  long  list  of 
lunar  superstitions.  It  was  formerly  conceived  thatif  hog.s 
were  killed  when  the  moon  was  increasing,  the  bacon  would 
prove  the  better  in  boiling.  (See  the  IIusbandman*i  Prac- 
tice, or  Prognostication  for  ever,  8vo.,  LondL,  1664.) 

Tusser,  in  his  'Five  Himdred  Points  of  Husbandry,' 
under  February,  says  :-^ 

Pow»  p««Min  and  bMnt  in  the  wwio  of  tb«  mooD 
Who  ■oweth  ihpm  «>on^r,  hr  •oweth  too  «oon  i 
That  they  with  the  planet  may  re*t  and  rlw. 
And  flootish  with  beanns  nKwt  pWoUful  wbe.\ 

In  Docker's  •  Match  me  in  London,'  act  i,  the  king  says. 


<  My  lord,  doe  you  sioe  this  change'  i*  th  moonc? 
homes  do  threaten  windy  weather. 

Werenfuls,  in  his  'Dissertation  upon  Supmsit^« 
(Transl.,  Svo.,  Lond.,  1748),  p.  6,  speaking  of  a  svpcr^- 
tious  man,  says,  *  Ue  will  not  commit  his  uxd  la  th«  earth 
when  the  soil,  but  when  the  moon  requires  iL  If*  «J1 
have  his  hair  cut  when  the  moon  is  either  in  Leo,  tliat  La 
locks  may  stare  like  the  lion's  shag;  or  in  Anea,  tlut  %}mj 
may  curl  like  a  ram's  horn.  Whatever  be  would  hais  -.4 
grow,  he  sets  about  it  when  she  is  in  her  inertate ;  bot  i  r 
what  he  would  have  made  less,  he  chuMts  hor  vane.  Wk«a 
the  moon  is  in  Taiurus,  be  never  can  be  pervuaded  t»  tak« 
physic,  lest  that  animal,  which  chews  its  cud,  sbooU  auk* 
him  cast  it  up  again.  If  at  any  time  be  has  a  laiod  tii  bt 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  a  prince,  he  will  wait  tUl  tbe 
moon  is  in  cor\j unction  with  the  tun,  for  'tis  tbea  tW  ftv 
ciety  of  an  inferior  with  a  superior  is  salutary  and  socco*- 
ful.' 

Aubrey,  in  his  '  Miscellanies,*  says,  '  At  the  first  affvar- 
ance  of  the  new  moon  after  New  Year's  Day  fMone  uy 
any  other  new  moon  is  as  good),  go  out  in  the  tfinrotiig  mtji 
stand  over  the  spars  of  a  gale  or  stile,  looking  oo  the  booo. 
and  say — 

AU  hail  to  the*,  moon*  aH  hatl  to  Uwr, 

Ipritli'ec,  V(*<^  moon,  rcvral  to  me 

Thb  ni^t  »  bo  my  htubaad  (wife)  thaO  be 

You  must  presently  after  go  to  bed.  I  knew  two  (tntW- 
women  that  did  this  when  they  were  young  matda.  and  tWy 
had  dreams  of  those  that  married  them.'  Dr.  Jaxa«Mft 
has  quoted  these  words  as  used  in  Scotland,  in  a  diiia«ax 
form. 

Tacitus,  in  his  *  Manners  of  the  anticnt  GcnnaiM,*  ob- 
serves that  'they  hold  their  meetings  on  certain  dayi»  cither 
at  the  new  or  full  moon ;  for  they  coniiider  those  the  xtm^ 
favourable  times  for  entering  on  any  business.* 

Brand  quotes  Duchcsne*s  'History  of  Enf^nd,*  p.  M, 
where,  speaking  of  the  Irish,  he  says, '  Quaud  lU  rcyca:  U 
nouvelle  lune,  ils  flecchisi>cnt  les  genoux  ai  rmifat 
rOraison  Dominicale,  k  la  fin  dc  laiiuelle  ils  di»«ot  i  htu*€ 
voix,  addressant  leur  parolle  vers  cllo,  "Lai^aa  nomati**! 
sains  que  tu  nous  as  trouvez ;"  *  which  Vallancc}  cocllrm*  a 
his  'Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibernicis,'  No.  xjii,  p  *L 
*  The  vulgar  Irish  at  this  day  retain  an  adoniti  m  t»  tLc 
new  moon,  crossing  themselves,  and  saying  *  May  tla  a 
leave  us  as  safe  as  thou  hast  found  us.'  Park  obtcnril  % 
similar  practice  in  the  interior  of  Africa  among  the  Mj£* 
dingoes. 

The  Mem  in  the  Moon,  one  of  the  roost  antient  ani  r^  «: 
popular  of  our  superstitions,  is  supposed  to  have  on^mL'.^l 
m  the  account  given  in  the  Book  of  Nurabcrs,  eh.  xx^ 
▼.  32,  &C.,  of  a  man  who  was  punished  with  death  {o€  pibct- 
ing  sticks  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

MOON  SEED  is  the  seed  of  various  kinds  of  Mducpv. 
mum,  and  is  so  called  on  account  of  its  figure. 

MOOR,  a  name  given  to  extensive  wastes  whirh  arw  «•» 
vered  with  heath,  and  the  soil  of  which  can*^ist»  rf  |««r 
light  earth,  mixed  generally  with  a  considerabla  wvtkio  ^ 
peat  The  want  of  fertility  in  moors  arises  chicOy  frtcs  a 
deficiency  or  superabundance  of  moisture,  the  suWnl  b«x*^ 
either  too  porous  to  retain  it,  or  too  imperrieaa  to  a3tf«  :t 
to  escape.  Both  extremes  occur  in  some  rooors^  whvh  arc 
parched  up  in  dry  weather,  and  converted  into  a  dark  tBu£ 
by  any  continuance  of  rain.  A  considerable  porU4i  of  injc 
in  a  state  of  hydrate  is  also  generally  found  in  the  soA  ^ 
moors,  which  is  very  hurtful  to  the  vegetation  of  pUma.  ex- 
cept heath,  fUrze,  and  other  coarse  plants,  which  alsa-^ 
entirely  cover  the  moors.  This  iron  is  carried  down  tfaiouf  a 
the  light  surface-soil,  and,  if  it  meets  with  a  Uaa  ^^r  «ji 
earth  below,  is  frequently  deposited  in  a  thin  layer.  tmmnA- 
ing  the  particles  of  silicious  sand,  which  are  earned  (L.«a 
with  it,  and  forming  what  is  called  the  heath-pan  or  awr  • 
band.  This  substance  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water,  attl 
wherever  it  exists  in  a  continuous  state,  all  attcmpU  u  ^s- 
provement  are  vain,  till  it  is  broken  through  or  reoorrd 
The  roots  of  trees  occasionally  find  a  passage  through  u^ 
terstices  or  fractures  of  the  pan,  and  then  often  grow  hixir 
riantly.  But  wherever  young  trees  are  planted,  w;t&ubi 
the  precaution  of  breaking  through  the  moorland,  ihcy  in- 
variably fail,  and  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  tIlhU;^ 
who,  seeing  fine  large  trees  growing  around,  oaturaUT  in-a- 
gined  tltat  the  soil  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  them.  If  t^ 
stump  of  a  large  tree,  which  has  been  cut  down,  t«  |auKtw4 
up^  pieces  of  the  moor-band  may  often  be  acco  all  ara«A^ 
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tbe  stem,  at  a  short  depth  helcw  the  surikce,  so  arranged  as 
to  show  evidently  that  the  tap-root,  having  found  an  aper- 
ture, and  extending  its  fibres  downwards  into  a  better  soil, 
has,  in  swelling,  broken  tbe  pan  and  pushed  it  aside.  When 
the  moor  consists  of  a  loose  peaty  earth  of  littlo  depth  in- 
cumbent on  a  rook,  as  is  the  case  in  many  mountainous 
countries,  no  art  can  fertilise  it.  In  dry  weather  the  whole 
surface  has  the  appearance  of  a  brown  powder  like  snufif, 
which  becomes  a  spongy  peat  as  soon  as  it  is  soaked  with  rain. 
The  hardiest  heaths  and  mosses  alone  can  bear  this  alterna- 
tion ;  and  where  the  substratum  of  rock  is  not  broken  into 
crevices  through  which  tbe  roots  penetrate,  all  vegetation 
ceases  except  mosses  and  lichens. 

In  the  valleys,  where  the  waters  liave  brought  various 
earths  mixed  with  decayed  vegetable  matter  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  the  substance  deposited  is  mostly  peat, 
which  is  useful  as  fuel  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
bitumen  and  carbon  which  it  contains.  When  the  peaty 
matter  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  portion  of  clay  and 
sand,  forming  a  peaty  Idam,  and  a  convenient  outlet  can  be 
found  for  the  superabundant  water,  it  is  very  capable  of 
improvement,  chiefly  by  draining,  burning,  and  liming. 
[Barren  Land.]  As  soon  as  the  heath  is  destroyed  by 
burning  it  together  with  a  portion  of  the  surface,  and  the 
peat-bog  has  acquired  a  certain  consistency  by  draining,  the 
application  of  hot  lime  will  enable  it  to  produce  potatoes 
and  oats,  and  the  peaty  matter  will  soon  be  converted  into 
a  rich  soil,  abounding  in  humus,  and  requiring  only  repeated 
cultivation  to  become  extremely  fertile.  [Peat.]  Much 
jndroent  is  required  to  know  whether  a  considerable  capital 
may  be  safely  laid  out  in  the  improvement  of  moors.  In  some 
cases  the  return  is  certain  and  very  considerable ;  in  others 
the  capital  is  entirely  thrown  away.  Sometimes  extensive 
moors  nave  been  converted  into  flourishing  farms  of  arable 
and  grass  land,  as  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England ;  sometimes  they  have  been  most  advantage- 
ously planted  with  fbrest-trees,  and,  where  there  is  a  great 
extent  of  waste  and  a  scanty  population,  this  is  generally 
the  most  certain  mode  of  improving  a  property,  although 
the  return  is  slow  and  distant. 

A  prudent  proprietor,  before  he  begins  expensive  im- 
provements, will  QO  well  to  have  his  wastes  carefully  exam- 
ined  by  a  good  surveyor.  The  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the 
situation  of  the  springs,  should  be  carefiilly  ascertained  by 
boi-ine  in  different  places  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet. 
It  will  thus  appear  whether  any  portion  can  be  readily  con- 
verted into  arable  land,  or  improved  as  pasture,  or  whether 
plantations  of  trees  may  be  safely  made.  The  division  of 
the  waste  into  fields  by  deep  ditches  will  often  be  suflicient  to 
lay  them  dry ;  if  not,  recourse  must  be  had  to  draining. 
In  the  humid  climate  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
water  which  falls  in  rains  in  the  winter  half  of  the  year  is 
always  more  than  is  necessary  for  healthy  vegetation,  and 
ditches  are  generally  indispensable  to  keep  the  surface  dry. 
The  convenience  of  enclosures  for  pasturing  cattle  and 
sheep  to  advantage,  added  to  this,  has  made  the  division  of 
wastes  by  ditches  and  banks  an  invariable  preliminary  to 
cultivation.  Expensive  draining  may  not  always  be  expe- 
dient, where  the  soil  is  naturally  poor;  but  wherever  there 
is  sufficient  loam,  either  immediately  under  the  peat  or 
mixed  with  it,  and  lime  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost, 
the  soil  may  always  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  will 
fully  repay  any  judicious  outlay  of  capital. 

In  many  situations  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  or  in  the  valleys, 
good  earth  may  be  found  at  a  moderate  depth,  which,  being 
carted  on  the  moor,  will  materially  improve  the  surface.  It 
should  be  carted  out  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  spread 
over  the  surface  an  inch  or  two  deep.  It  should  be  left  so 
a  considerable  lime,  especially  if  there  is  any  appearance  of 
ochre  or  iron  in  the  earth.  The  exposure  to  the  air  and 
rain  will  convert  the  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  iron  into  an 
oxide,  and  thus  render  it  innoxious.  The  earth  also  will 
absorb  fertilising  portions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  be  much 
improved.  It  may  then  be  ploughed  in  with  a  shallow  fur- 
row, and  incorporated  with  the  natural  soil  by  harrowing. 
A  small  quantity  of  lime  and  manure  will  bring  this  mix- 
ture into  a  productive  state. 

There  are  many  moors  which,  although  incapable  of  pro- 
fitable improvement  as  arable  land,  may,  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense,  be  much  improved  as  pasture  for  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  principal  means  of  effecting  this  are,  iudicious 
draining  by  ditches,  and  enclosing  the  fields  with  banks  or 
f  tone  walls,  both  as  shelter  for  the  stock  and  conyenience  of 


feedmg.  The  heath  nay  be  burnt  and  the  ashes  spread 
about,  and  the  surface  having  been  scarified  to  the  depth  of 
a  few  inches,  some  grass-seeds  suited  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate may  be  sown.  The  surface  will  soon  show  a  manifest 
change  b^  the  increase  of  green  patches,  and  a  subsequent 
hming  will  complete  the  improvement.  When  the  health 
of  the  stock,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  food,  is  taken  into 
the  account,  it  will  be  found  that  such  an  improvement  of 
moor-land  soon  repays  the  outlay. 

When  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  very  uneven  with 
protruding  rocks,  interspersed  with  large  stones,  the  only 
improvement  which  can  be  undertaken  is  to  plant  trees, 
chiefly  of  the  fir  or  pine  tribe,  which  will  grow  well  if  put 
in  judiciously.  The  plants  should  be  of  the  last  year  only, 
and  the  ground  where  thevare  to  be  planted  should  be  we'll 
examined  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  moor-band  or  rock 
below.  The  first  must  be  broken  through,  which  may  be 
done  by  trenching  or  by  means  of  heavy-pointed  iron  bars 
thrust  into  the  ground  with  considerable  force,  wherever  a 
plant  is  put  in.  If  there  is  a  rock  below  with  six  inches  of 
earth  over  it,  provided  it  be  not  of  a  very  compact  and  solid 
nature,  the  fir-trees  will  grow  rapidly,  and  the  roots  will 
find  crevices  to  strike  into.  A  plantation  should  begin  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  and  it  may  be  enlarged  every  year  towards 
the  more  exposed  side.  Thus  even  the  highest  and  bleak- 
est hills  may  in  time  be  covered  with  wood,  and,  if  properly 
managed,  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable.    [Plantations.] 

Moss-land  is  often  confounded  with  moor ;  but  it  is  very 
distinct  in  its  nature.  Moss-land  is  produced  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  aquatic  plants,  and  its  origin  is  chiefly  vegeta- 
ble. When  it  has  a  considerable  depth,  and  its  substance 
has  lost  all  power  of  vegetation,  it  forms  peat-bogs  of 
more  or  less  consistency,  as  the  water  is  drained  off  or 
retained  in  its  pores.  In  the  latter  case  it  appears  like  a 
spongy  vegetable  mass,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  fibres, 
so  interwoven  as  to  form  a  very  light  substance,  in  which 
water  is  easily  retained,  which  keeps  up  a  kind  of  internal 
vegetation,  by  which  the  quantity  of  the  moss  is  gradually 
increased.  This  is  the  substance  which  covers  the  surface 
of  bogs,  and  where  it  is  of  some  consistence  it  allows  a 
passage  over  them  [Bog]  ;  but  where  it  is  very  thin  and 
loose  it  deceives  the  eye  by  an  appearance  of  solidity,  like 
that  of  a  smooth  green  pasture,  which  however  gives  way 
to  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  and  allows  it  to  sink  through  it 
with  very  little  resistance.  The  only  way  to  improve  moss 
is  to  drain  it,  and  then  convert  the  vegetable  matter  of 
which  it  is  composed  into  soil,  by  means  of  lime  and  press- 
ure. The  latter  is  effected  by  putting  on  a  considerable 
quantity  of  earth,  especially  sand  and  gravel,  which,  incorpo- 
rating with  the  moss,  consolidates  it,  and  assists  tlie  lime  in 
decomposing  the  vegetable  fibro.  After  this  it  becomes 
extremely  fertile,  producing  abundant  crops  of  potatoes  and 
oats;  and  whenever  it  has  acquired  sufficient  solidity  by 
the  treading  of  sheep  and  cattle,  it  will  produce  good  croprs 
of  wheat,  or,  if  laid  down  to  grass,  give  abundance  of  hay 
and  pasture.  Trees  do  not  thrive  in  mossy  soil,  there  being 
too  little  solidity  for  the  roots,  and  the  large  trunks  which 
are  frequently  found  in  bogs  must  have  grown  before  tha 
moss  was  formed.  This  may  be  easily  imagined.  A 
wood  laid  flat  by  a  storm  or  hurricane  may  obstruct  tho 
natural  flow  of  the  waters,  and  cause  them  to  accumulate. 
The  prostrate  trees  become  surrounded  bv  aquatic  plants, 
which  spread  their  fibres  and  roots  freely  through  the  water, 
and,  decaying,  make  room  for  others.  Thus  the  trees  aro 
gradually  covered  and  buried  in  the  moss  till  future  gene- 
rations find  them,  when  the  moss  or  bog  is  explored  for 
fuel  or  for  improvement.  The  trees  which  are  found 
buried  in  mosses  frequently  show  evident  signs  of  having 
been  gradually  covered.  The  upper  surface  is  often  decayed 
and  uneven,  while  the  lower  snows  that  it  has  remained 
submerged  and  protected  from  the  contact  and  influence  of 
the  air,  and  thus  preserved  from  rotting. 

MOOR-BUZZARD,  the  English  name  for  Circus  eeru- 
ginosus  of  Aldrovandus  aud  authors.  [Falconida,  vol.  x., 
p.  183.] 

MOOR-COCK,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Red  Grouse. 

MOOR-FOWL,  one  of  tho  names  of  the  Red  Grouse. 

MOOR-HEN.  the  common  English  name  for  the  Qallu 
nule^  or  TVaterhen^  Fulica  chloropus,  Linn. 

MOOR-TlTLlNG,  one  of  the  names  for  the  Chick-stone. 
Stone- chatter.  Stone-chat,  Stone-smith,  and  Stone-smick, 
Saxicola  rubicola,  Bechst 

MOORE,  EDWARI^  a  ^ter  of  fome  dramatic  an4 
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poetical  ropat&Uon,  was  born  in  171 2,  and  bred  to  tlie  busi- 
ness of  a  linen-draper,  which  be  followed  for  some  time  in 
Iwondon.  until  be  deserted  it  for  the  pursuit  of  literature, 
lie  married  a  lady,  named  Hamilton,  of  a  strong  poetical 
Tein,  who  was  supposed  to  assist  him  in  his  writings.  His 
first  metrical  work  was  *  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,*  which, 
though  in  humour  and  elegance  for  inferior  to  those  of  Gay, 
hare  numbered  him,  by  their  pleasing  versification  and 
well  pointed  morals,  among  the  happiest  imitators  of  that 
writer.  These  fables  were  succeeded  by  *  The  Trial  of  Selim 
the  Persian,'  an  ingenious  complimentary  effusion  on  Lord 
Lyttelton,  in  return  for  some  fayourable  notice  from  that 
nobleman. 

Moore's  dramatic  pieces  were,  two  unsuccessful  comedies, 
•  The  Foundling  *  and  •  Gil  Bias  ;*  and  'The  Gamester,*  a 
tragedy,  which,  without  any  striking  touches  of  genius,  stjU 
retains  its  place  on  the  stage,  and  its  bold  on  the  feelings,  by 
a  natural  and  affecting  exhibition  of  domestic  misery.  The 
last  literary  undertaking  in  which  Moore  became  engaged 
was  the  editorship  of  *  The  World,'  a  miscellaneous  weekly 
paper,  to  which  Lords  Lyttelton  and  Chesterfield,  Horace 
Walpole,  and  other  distinguished  persons  of  the  day  contri- 
buted. The  series  closed  with  the  death  of  Moore,  which 
occurred  in  1 757. 

MOORE,  Dr.  JOHN,  M.D.,  better  known  as  a  miscel- 
laneous writer  than  n  physician,  was  the  son  of  a  minister 
of  the  Scotch  church,  and  was  bom  at  Stirling  in  the  year 
1729.  In  his  youth,  after  having  studied  in  the  university 
of  Gl8*)gow,  he  served  for  a  time  as  a  medical  officer  in  the 
Stitish  army  in  Flanders,  in  1747-8,  and  subsequently  be- 
came surgeon  to  the  household  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle, 
English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  Having 
passed  some  years  abroad  in  these  stations,  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  entering  into  partnership  as  a  surgeon,  set- 
tled at  Glasgow,  from  whence,  aAer  taking  his  degree  as 
physician,  he  was  induced,  in  the  year  1772,  to  accompany 
the  young  duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  Continent,  in  the  joint 
capacity  of  medical  attendant  and  travelling  tutor.  With 
his  charge  he  spent  five  years  in  visiting  some  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  Europe;  and  returning  home  in  1778, 
and  establishing  himself  in  London,  he  gave  the  result  of 
his  observations  of  foreign  countries  to  the  world  in  two 
lively  works,  under  the  title  of  '  A  View  of  Society  and 
Manners  iu  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,'  and  '  in 
Italy.*  These,  his  first  literary  productions,  were  followed 
by  a  volume  of  '  Medical  S ketones/  and  by  *  2^1uco,'  the 
ablest  and  most  popular  of  his  novels,  iu  which  he  has  pow- 
erfully portrayed  the  dreadful  effects  of  indulgence  upon 
a  disposition  naturally  selfish  and  cruel.  His  succeeding 
works,  •  A  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  France  during  the 
Revolution  of  1 792,*  '  A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Progress 
of  the  French  Revolution,'  *  Edward,'  a  novel,  'Mordauut, 
or  Sketches  of  Life,  Character,  and  Manners  in  various 
Countries,'  and  an  edition  of  Smollett's  works,  with  a  me- 
moir of  the  author,  had  upon  the  whole  inferior  merit  His 
personal  character  is  said  to  have  been  adorned  with  many 
estimable  and  pleasing  qualities;  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  he  had  acquired  in  foreign  travel  o^iused  his 
society  to  be  much  courted ;  and  his  conversation,  aided  by 
a  countenance  full  of  expression,  was  distinguished  by  the 
same  tone  of  moral  sentiment,  as  well  as  by  the  same 
shrewdness  of  remark  and  caustic  humour,  which  appear 
in  his  writings.  He  died  at  Richmond,  near  London,  in 
1802. 

A  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Moore's  works  in  seven  vo- 
lumes, with  an  apparently  accurate  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by 
Robert  Anderson,  M.D.,  was  published  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1820. 

MOORE,  SIR  JOHN,  a  lieutenant-general  and  knight 
of  the  bath,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  British  officers  of 
modern  times,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  author  of  *  Zeluco.' 
He  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  the  year  1761,  and  received  his 
first  commission  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
The  aristocratic  connections  formed  by  his  father  secured 
his  rapid  advancement ;  and  before  he  found  the  earliest 
occasion  of  proving  his  personal  merit,  he  had  already  been 
some  years  a  lieutenant-oolonel,  and  had  also  sat  in  parha- 
menl  for  the  Lanark  dist.ict  of  boroughs.  It  was  in  the 
descent  of  the  British  troops  upon  Corsica,  in  1794,  in  con- 
cert with  the  patriotic  Paoli,  that  Moore  first  distinguished 
bim^lf ;  and  in  subsequent  services,  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1 79C,  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  of  1 798,  and  in  the 
aisastrous  expedition  \o  Holland  ia  the  following  ye»r,  to 


which  he  received  two  severe  woundi^  be  fully  tttiW^M 
for  himself  the  reputation  of  an  officer  of  the  hifrlMa  m^ 
mtse.  A  more  auspicious  duty  now  awaited  bim;  aoc  a 
the  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1801,  with  the  rack  ofm^*- 
general,  he  commanded  the  reserve  of  the  army,  aod  bfkSf 
distinguished  himself  at  its  head.  For  hi*  serriees  la  ik« 
campaign,  in  which  he  was  again  wounded,  be  was  4»- 
servedly  created  a  knight  of  the  bath. 
On  the  recommencement  of  hostilities,  afler  tW  slvft 

Seace  of  1802,  Moore  was  usefully  employed,  by  lus  •«» 
esiro,  in  a  camp  of  instruction  on  the  Kentish  cuMt,  n 
training  his  own  and  several  other  regiments  as  l^i « 
fantry ;  and  these  troops,  of  which  the  renowned  1i^  6h  - 
sion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  in  tbe  FmixtomJkt 
War  was  afterwards  composed,  gave  by  their  adunvmrol* 
the  best  proof  of  the  value  of  the  system  on  whir h  th*^  hmi 
been  instructed  in  the  school  of  Moore.  The  fi««dinB  aa4 
simplicity  of  movement,  which  he  had  sub«titut«A  br  wamt 
of  the  pedantries  of  the  German  tactics,  were  fuonl  a*  de- 
sirable and  as  well  calculated  for  the  general  scrrire  ol 
the  infantry  as  for  light  troops  alone;  and  tbc»e  tm 
provements  have  accordingly  been  incorporated  iattt  tli« 
existing  regulations  for  the  exercises  of  the  Bniisb  mrmj. 

From  the  business  of  tactical  instractioo.  Mog««  ««» 
called  to  more  active  sendee ;  and  after  being  (or  aoaM  taa* 
employed  in  the  occupation  of  Sicily,  he  was  seal,  ia  Mm, 
180S,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  about  10,000  men,  to  SvrAca, 
with  a  view  of  aiding  the  gallant  but  unreaaonable  smcR^o 
of  that  country,  Gustavus  Adolphus  I V^  in  ibe  detemn  •! 
his  dominions  against  the  designs  of  Kap^^oon.  Oa  tba 
arduous  mission,  he  became  involved  in  a  serkuia  ^s^ak 
with  the  eccentric  king,  from  which  be,  not  wiiiiout  sasi 
difldculty,  extricated  himself  and  his  troopa ;  and  be  retarded 
with  them  to  England  at  that  crisis  in  the  war  sfsina 
France,  which  opened  to  the  British  arms  a  new  %M  ^ 
action  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula:  a  field  destined  to  vt9M» 
his  calamitous  struggle  and  victorious  fiiU,  and  to  imit 
talise  at  once  his  misfortunes  and  his  glory. 

Moore  landed  in  Portugal,  in  August,  1808,  too  bl«  to 
share  in  the  battle  of  Vimiero :  but  after  the  cxpoUioa  «f 
the  French  from  that  kingdom,  aod  the  recall  of  liie  Btataik 
generals  who  had  negotiated  the  Convention  of  Ontra,  W 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  wfaicb,  ti»  iW 
number  of  5000  cavalry  and  30,000  in&ntrr,  was  inlmded 
to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  forces  in  tb«  nortb  of  ibc 
Peninsula  against  the  French  invaders.    Of  thta  auxiinrr 
arm^,  part  was  to  arrive  direct  from  Engtaod  midirr  &v 
David  Baird,  and  to  land  at  Coruiia,  while  tbe  gre^trr  pea- 
portion,  composed  of  troops  already  in  Portngal.  was  la  br 
led  by  Moore  himself  to  the  scene  of  operatiotMh  lie  aerord- 
ingly  began  his  march  from  Lisbon  in  October,  1 80% :  Vat  te 
bad  scarcely  entered  Spain  before  the  defieat  and  dcatrartMa 
of  the  Spanish  armies  at  all  points  on  tbetr  nortbeni  Um 
utterly  extinguished  the  prospect  of  a  sucoeHful  rampua 
On  a  false  report  that  the  direct  northern  road  threagfc 
Almeida,  by  which  his  infkntry  had  advanced,  was  impa— 
ble  for  artillerv,  he  bad  imprudently  been  induced  ta  ««< 
his  cavalry  and  guns,  under  Sir  John  Hope,  by  a  circmiw 
southern  route  through  Badajos ;  to  the  north,  a  lomt  tnct  tf 
country  still  divided  him  from  the  troops  wbirb  hiA  1 
under  Baird  at  Coruna ;  and  with  forces  thus  widely  i 
jointed,  he  found  himself  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  i  h 
ous  and  rapidly  advancing  French  armies  of  irac 
merical  superiority.    In  tnis  critical  position,  he  i 
for  some  time  inactive  at  Salamanca,  urged  by  h» 
desponding  views  of  tbe  contest  to  retreat  into*  F 
and  ^aded  by  the  sanguine  temper  of  the  British  t 
dor  in  Spain,  Mr.  Frere,  to  advance,  with  assurances  Oat 
his  presence  might  yet  preserve  Madrid  firom  f^Ibntc  int» 
the  bands  of  the  enemy,     llie  surrender  of  tbat  rsyiH* 
soon  dispelled  so  much  of  the  ambassador's  illnaiooa:  ;ci 
the  intelligence  was  followed  by  some  indeetstra  bhihibi 
on  the  part  of  the  British  general  against  tba  advaMai 
corps  of  the  enemy  under  Soult,  until  be  suddenly  awtf^ 
tained  that  the  whole  of  the  disposable  Frcncb  «nnu«  b 
the  Peninsula  were  gathering  to  surround  bim.     Rrirctjac 
all  hope  of  the  defence  of  Portugal,  he  commenced  a  nfi, 
if  not  too  precipitate,  retreat  to  Coruna:  the  soflcm^  aarf 
disorders  of  which,  conducted  as  it  was  in  tbe  dcpih  mC  a 
severe  winter,  and  through  the  mountainous  regvoa  of  Gs^- 
licia,  will  long  be  remeinoered  in  our  military  annak.    !<■ 
disasters  were  closed,  on  the  16th  of  January,  IbM,  Vv  iba 
battle  of  Coruua,  in  which  tho  troops,  tbougb  prmoca^  ^ 
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til  appeiiranee  exhausted  and  disorganised,  were  reanimated*' 
by  the  exertion  of  their  gallant  leader  and  their  own  native 
valour,  to  inflict  a  decisive  repulse  upon  their  pursuers. 
Their  triumph  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  their 
commander :  the  circumstances  of  whose  death  may  chal- 
lenge and  support  a  comparison  with  the  most  illustrious 
examples  of  heroism  in  antient  and  modern  times,  with  the 
last  momenta  of  an  Epaminondas,  a  Bayard,  or  a  Wolfe. 
He  probably  had  little  desire  to  survive  the  mental  agony 
which  be  had  suffered  in  so  disastrous  a  retreat ;  he  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  that  the  enemy  were  beaten ;  he 
reminded  his  sorrowing  friends  •  that  he  had  always  wished 
to  die  in  that  way;'  and  his  expiring  words  breathed  a 
hope  that  '  the  people  of  England  would  be  satisfied— that 
his  country  would  do  him  justice/ 

The  operations  of  the  memorable  campaign  in  which 
Moore  had  so  gallantly  fallen  were  canvassed  after  the 
event  with  all  the  virulence  of  faction  by  conflicting  parties, 
who  either  desired  to  shift  the  blame  of  failure  from  the 
government  on  the  general,  or  to  transfer  it  from  him  to  his 
employers.     Scarcely  indeed  has  the  question,  which  must 
determine  Moore*s  claims  to  the  character  of  an  able  com- 
mander, been  impartially  treated  even  to  this  day.    The 
noble  and  graceful  virtues  of  his  private  life,  his  loftv  and 
generous  sense  of  honour,  his  chivalrous  courage,  his  for- 
getfulness  of  himself,  and  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
service  of  his  c^untr}*,  even  his  enemies  have  been  unable 
to  deny.    In  stations  of  subordinate  command^  he  had  also 
unquestionably  displayed  very  considerable  talents,  and  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  his  profession.    But 
until  the  campaign  of  1808-9  he  had  never  held  the  chief 
command  in  the  field ;  and  the  fact  whether  he  possessed  the 
highest  qualities  of  military  genius  must  be  tried  by  his 
conduct  in  that  arduous  service.    He  was  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  the  utmost  difiiculty ;  with  an  army,  which,  though 
full  of  courage,  was  young  in  action,  and  not  inured  to  pri- 
vation; with  an  inexperienced  staff,  and  a  commissariat 
wretchedly  defective ;  without  the  means  of  obtaining  either 
inibrroation  or  supplies,  in  a  country  where  warfare  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  attended  by  pcnliar  difficulties ;  called  upon 
to  aid  a  nation  as  full  of  blind  presumption  and  ignorance, 
as  its  rulers  were  of  imbecility  and  treachery ;  and  opposed 
to  armies  ably  commanded,  thoroughly  organised  in  every 
department,  long  seasoned  to  warfare,  and  immensely  supe- 
rior in  numbers.    These  were  difficulties  under  which  any 
but  the  commander  of  first-rate  ability  and  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  the  resources  of  his  own  comprehensive  intellect 
was  sure  to  sink;  and  that  Moore  was  not  found  equal  to 
them  is  no  more  a  subject  of  reproach  upon  his  zealous  and 
gallant  spirit,  than  that  nature  had  not  endowed  him  with 
the  genius  of  a  Fabius  or  a  Wellington.  He  wanted  in  fact 
that  perfect  undoubting  trust  in  himself,  in  every  adversity, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  greatest  commanders,  and  be- 
lones  to  the  very  highest  order  of  minds.    He  disbelieved 
in  bis  own  abilitv,  and  overrated  that  of  his  opponents. 
From  the  first  to  the  last,  he  desponded  of  fortune,  and  fore- 
saw only  disasters:  he  hesitated  only  in  vigorous  action,  and 
decided  upon  nothing  but  failure.    The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton has  generously  said,  that  he  could  discover  only  one 
error  in  Moore*s  campaign,  in  not  providing  for  retreat  when 
he  advanced  against  Soult:  but  the  neglect  of  preparation 
for  an  orderly  and  gradual  retrograde  movement  through  the 
strong  country  of  Gallicia  was  only  indicative  of  the  same 
absence  of  all  hopefulness,  which  had  already  pronounced 
Portu^  itself  indefensible.  How  the  events  of  the  following 
campai^s  refuted  this  opinion  need  not  here  be  said;  but 
Moore,  in  his  despair  and  dread  of  responsibility,  abandoned 
every  thought  except  the  preservation  of  the  army. 

That  he  achieved  this  object  without  dishonour  is  sufficient 
to  redeem  all  the  errors,  if  such  there  were,  which  had 
attended  his  career ;  and  it  should  ever  be  gratefully  re- 
membered to  his  glory,  that,  when  there  wore  those  under 
his  command  at  Coruna  who  dared  to  utter  hints  of  a  con- 
vention with  the  French  for  obtaining  permission  to  embark 
unmolested,  he  indignantly  spurned  the  proposal,  as  un- 
worthy of  a  British  army  which,  amidst  all  its  sufferings, 
had  never  known  defeat  He  welcomed  indeed  a  battle  as 
the  surest  means  of  clearing  every  stain  from  the  dubious 
character  of  his  retreat;  he  was  as  doubtless  of  victory  on 
the  coast  at  Coruna,  as  he  had  been  apprehensive  of  de- 
struction in  the  interior  of  Spain ;  and  in  that  last  act  of 
undaunted  firmness,  he  put  a  seal  with  his  blood  tp  a  whole 
life  of  magiiiinimou9  devotiont 


The  personal  history  of  Sir  John  Moore  has  been  written 
at  some  length  in  a  memoir  contained  in  the  third  volume 
of  Gleig*s  *  Lives  of  British  Militarv  Commanders;*  and 
more  recently,  in  a  Life  of  him.  by  his  brother,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  1834:  but  elaborate  investigations  of  his  last  cam- 
paign may  be  found  in  the  justificatory  *  Narrative*  of  his 
brother  (London,  4to.,  1809),  and  in  a  criticism  on  it  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  •  Quarterly  Review ;'  in  Colonel  Sir 
John  Jones's  •  Account  of  the  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  in  the  first  volume  of  Colonel  Napier*s  *  History  of  the 
War  in  the  Peninsula,*  which  the  author,  a  zealous  and 
ardent  partisan,  has  consecrated  to  the  eulogy  of  Moore, 
and  to  the  able  defence  of  his  operations. 

MOORISH  ARCHITECTURE,  otherwise  the  Mores- 
que style,  that  variety  of  Saracenic  or  Mohammedan  archi- 
tecture practised  by  the  Arabs  or  Moors  of  Spain,  and  of 
which  many  exauisite  remains  in  that  countrv,  at  Cordova, 
Granada,  &c.  [Alhambra],  still  attest  both  tlieir  skill  and 
taste.  Although  some  have  spoken  very  slightingly  of  this 
style  as  exceedingly  fanciful  and  capricious,  by  others  it  has 
been  rapturously  extolled  as  the  most  poetical  and  fairy- 
like  species  of  architecture,  and  highly  characteristic  of  a 
refined,  luxurious,  and  imaginative  people ;  and  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  reducible  to  any  fixed  rules, 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  formed  according  to  consistent  prin 
ciples  of  taste,  and  that  it  is  marked  by  a  strong  national 
physiognomy.  One  of  its  most  striking  and  peculiar  features 
is  the  horse-shoe  arch,  or,  as  it  might  with  more  propriety 
be  termed,  the  crescent  arch,  because  it  resembles  that  sym- 
bol of  Mohammedan  faith,  and  was  therefore  in  all  proba- 
bility expressly  adopted  in  imitation  of  it.  This  being  ad- 
mitted,  at  once  ana  naturally  accounts  for  a  form  that  is 
else  very  unUkely  to  have  suggested  itself,  or  to  have  origi* 
nated  in  any  purpose  of  construction ;  so  far  therefore  this 
hypothesis  of  ours— for  we  have  not  borrowed  it  firom  any 
one  else^has  something  like  a  plausible  basis  to  rest  upon. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  same  religious  symbol  may  be  recognised 
in  the  smaller  cur\'es  or  scsdlopings  which  frequently  serrate 
or  indent  the  outline  of  the  arch  itself,  and  from  which,  no 
doubt,  were  borrowed  the  cusps  that  form  the  trefoils,  quatre- 
foils,  &c.  in  Gothic  architecture,  though  certainly  not  out 
of  respect  to  the  symbol  of  Islamism.*  To  the  crescent  or 
horse-shoe  arch,  again,  we  should  point  at  having  directly 
suggested  the  crescent  or  bulbous  dome,  so  character- 
istic a  form  of  that  feature  in  Mohammedan  countries. 
The  outline  or  section  of  the  latter  accords  so  strikingly 
with  the  curvature  of  the  other  (the  one  being  constructed 
at  its  base,  the  other  at  its  span),  that  wo  can  hardly  suppose 
it  to  have  been  a  merely  accidental  coincidence,  especially 
as  such  form  of  dome  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  other 
wise  than  by  some  intention  of  the  kind ;  and  more  particu- 
larly if  the  dome  of  Santa  Sophia  is  to  be  received  as  the 
prototype  for  such  feature  in  Mohammedan  architecture. 
So  far  from  its  being  altogether  capricious,  this  style  appears 
to  exhibit  a  singular  degree  of  intention  and  consistency, 
although  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  perfectly  architectonic, 
or  to  have  been  dictated  by  constructive  principles.  It  is 
true  the  bulbous  dome  does  not  exactly  belong  to  Moorish 
architecture,  but  rather  to  the  latter  Mohammedan,  still 
we  may  be  excused  for  referring  to  it  in  our  estimate  of  the 
style  generally ;  and  we  may  further  remark,  that  domes  of 
such  shape  bear  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  Oriental  tur- 
ban, which  form  of  head-dress  may  possibly  in  some  degree 
have  led  to  a  taste  in  favour  of  a  similar-shaped  covering 
or  head  to  a  mosque  or  other  building :  and  we  may  observe 
that  the  term  Glav^L,  or  head,  is  employed  by  the  Russians 
in  the  meaning  of  a  dome  or  cupola. 

Although  the  horse-shoe  arch  is  a  peculiar,  by  no  means 
however  is  it  a  constant  feature  in  the  style,  or  employed 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms  of  arches ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  several  varieties,  comprising  the  pointed  horse- 
shoe, and  others,  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figures. 

Fig.  1  is  an  example  of  the  crescent  or  horse-shoe  form, 
having  the  centre  c  on  the  diameter  of  the  arch  raised 
above  the  chord  or  spring  of  the  cur%'e  (the  dotted  line),  and 
consequently  the  curve  itself  is  greater  than  a  semicircle. 
The  same  figure  further  exemplifies  some  differences  of 
application,  the  side  or  half  A  showing  the  arch  supported 

*  WhcUier  the  pdntrd  arch  was  actiulW  boritmed  from  Saracftiic  archiU>c- 
turc  or  not.  It  wiu  certainty  practised  in  UiAt  style  loox  before  oar  Europcua 
Gothic  arose.  It  was  common  in  the  Mohammedan  structnres  of  C>«iro  in  the 
tfioth  century :  and  HessMtcr  refers  to  the  Mosque  Tolun,  erected  bv  AhoMMl 
Ibu  ToluB,  In  877  880,  at  the  catUe«t  iustaoct  of  it  who  e  date  can  b«  UpeiiiM 
upon^iUioeitatnty, 
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on  columns,  the  other  without  columns ;  besides  which  it  illus- 
trates other  variations  ;  for  on  the  side  B  the  head  of  the  arch 
is  closed  over  a  square-beaded  aperture  not  wider  than  the 
span  or  chord ;  whereas  on  the  side  A  the  opening  between 
tne  columns  is  as  wide  as  the  diameter  of  the  arch  itself  in 
its  greatest  width  through  the  centre  c 


1^.2^ 


Fig.  3. 


Fig*  2  is  an  instance  of  a  pointed  crescent  arch,  it  being 
struck  from  two  centres,  which,  as  in  the  other  case,  are 
elevated  above  the  line  of  the  impost,  or  spring,  from  which 
the  curve  commences.  This  figure  also  exhibits  two  varieties 
of  decorations,  both  of  them  hj  scalloping ;  one  half  being 
scalloped  on  the  intrados,  or  edge  of  the  arch  itself;  and  in 
the  otucr,  the  cxtrados.  or  outer  circumference,  being  so  cut, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  the  edge  of  the  face  of  the  wall 
within  which  the  arch  recedes ;  of  which  kind  is  the  gate 
in  what  is  called  the  Casa  del  Carbon  at  Granada. 

The  next  example  is  of  what  may  be  called  the  cusped  or 
scalloped  arch,  strictly  so  termed,  the  outline  being  produced 
by  intersecting  semicircles,  similar  to  the  trefoil-headed 
compartments  in  our  Gothic  windows;  but  beyond  that 
general  resemblance,  which  certainly  goes  far  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  Gothic  style  borrowed  something  from  the 
Saracenic,  the  character  is  altoeether  difllerent,  not  only 
because  it  is  here  the  whole  arch  which  is  so  shaped,  in- 
stead of  merely  a  subdivision  within  a  larger  opening,  but 
also  both  on  account  of  the  external  moulding  following  the 
same  form,  and  of  quite  a  different  mode  of  decoration.  In 
Gothic  architecture  the  spandrels,  or  triangular  spaces  be- 
tween the  foils,  are  panelled  with  splayed  surfaces  uniting 
in  the  centre.  Arches  of  the  kind  here  shown  occur  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  great  mosque  at  Cordova,  where  they  rest 
upon  columns  which  both  in  their  capitals  and  shafts  bear 
considerable  siroilaritv  to  Corinthian  ones,  except  that  they  are 
shorter  and  without  bases,  and  are  therefore  very  different 
from  the  lUnOer  pillars  peculiar  to  Arabian  acvhiteeture. 


Fig.  4  exhibits  an  example  of  such  pAlm%  ami  »  •* 
another  varietv  of  Moorish  arches  (from  ihe  Cixtft  c/  i..r 
Lions  in  the  Alhambra)  very  unlike  any  of  lbs  prccnLsc 
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specimens,  it  being  circular-headed,  and  fttJUd^  X\aX  K  * 
is  considerably  more  than  a  semicircle,  its  bcif  hi  xi  2.  t 
almost  euual  to  its  breadth,  but,  instead  of  cmrtru?  'z 
downwards,  like  the  horse-shoe  form,  it  is  contmv*!  d  • 
straight  to  the  impost,  whereby  the  arch  or  •emirjrit  i.> 
the  appearance  of  being  raised  or  ttilted^  and  mxle  *-•'  ' 
than  the  arch  itself  would  cIms  be.  It  also  exhiUts  ar  '.*•• 
peculiarity  which  the  Arabs  seem  greatly  to  ha>e  xSt:'. 
namely,  corbelling,  or  resting  arches  upon  brackcti  «*.  i 
scr\'o  as  their  imposts;  owing  to  whicn  such  arrbc*  Ix  * 
the  appearance  of  being  suspended  over  the  vpcmux  ^'' 
which  becomes  wider  and  the  support  or  pillar  sic 
proportion  to  the  projection  given  to  the  corbela. 
The  above  will  surace  to  show  the  principal  vi 
which  we  have  chiefly  attended  to  the  form  of  the  ar  ^ 
themselves,  without  attempting  to  show  detail  and  dcocv 
tion,  to  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  any  lort  of  jmL.- 
upon  so  contracted  a  scale,  although  it  may  serve  Car  nr*« 
explanation.  As  supplementary  however  Xo  what  has  l^** 
said,  it  should  be  observed  as  one  characteristic  of  tbc  «« ^ 
that  whatever  their  shape,  or  however  applied,  ai^^e*  ia 
generally  placed  within  a  souare-headed  pan^  or  cccs;w 
ment,  variously  ornamentea«  and  frequently  «iir7a4*d-- 
with  a  margin  or  border  similar  to  the  square  label  in  GuC^ 
architecture  (see  Gothic  Architbcttrb,  page  3i<^  c%i,  *' 
instance  of  a  highly  enriched  comportment  in  mhtA  ua 
arch  ia  leQ,    Sometimes  there  ar«  two  mtrgioi  gc  lakcii 
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and  the  space  between  them  is  filled  up  either  with  inscrip- 
tions or  other  decoration.  This  mode  however  was  confined 
to  large  arches,  not  supported  upon  columns,  but  forming 
an  opening  through  a  wall,  for  a  gate  or  door ;  and  it  was 
for  such  purposes  that  the  crescent  arch  was  chielly  used, 
particularly  for  entrances  to  mosques.  These  were  further 
distinguished  by  the  breadth  and  richness  of  the  archivolt 
or  border  surrounding  the  arch ;  and  which  was  sometimes 
equal  to  the  radius  or  semidiameter  of  the  curve.  In  some 
instances  the  whole  archivolt  was  uniformly  decorated ;  in 
others  only  at  intervals,  or  on  the  alternate  voussoirs  or 
arch-stones,  some  idea  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  B, 

Pillars  are  in  general  of  exceedingly  slender  proportions, 
almost  to  apparent  insecurity,  and  certainly  by  far  too  much 
so  to  satisfy  those  who  acknowledge  no  other  standard  of 
beauty  than  classical  architecture.    Yet  the  lightness  thus 
produced  is  altogether  different  from  that  which  is  the  cha- 
racter of  Chinese  architecture,  where,  owing  to  the  naked 
poverty  of  the  forms  themselves,  and  the  style  of  embellish- 
ment, it  degenerates  into  flimsiness ;  whereas  in  the  Moorish 
or  Arabian  style  the  lightness  of  particular  forms  tends 
rather  to  heighten  the  general  luxuriance.    Some  have 
imagined  that  this  element  of  slenderness  in  regard  to 
pillars  indicates  a  tent  origin  of  the  style ;  and  that  while 
the  pillars  themselves  were  fashioned  in  imitation  of  the 
poles  which  supported  the  awning,  the  idea  of  the  latter 
was  in  a  measure  kept  up  by  the  general  decoration  of 
various  devices  in  mosaic  work,  and  painted  stucco,   or 
glazed  tiles,  which  gave  to  the  whole  the  semblance  of  being 
covered  i^ilh    richly-patterned  carpeting  or  embroidered 
tapestry  ;  not  indeed  in  exact  imitation  or  so  as  to  aim  at 
illusion,  but  with  just  that  decree  of  adherence  to  a  proto- 
type which  is  observable  in  all  artist-like  architectural  de- 
coration.   This  tent-like  character  was  further  kept  up  by 
concave  ceilings  and  cupolas,  emblazoned  with  painting  and 
gilding.     The  whole  surface  was  frequently  broidered  over 
with  decoration,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  orna- 
mental patterns  composed  either  of  foliage  or  geometrical 
figures,  though  occasionally  with  an  intermixture  of  'oth. 
Tiie  decorations  of  the  former  class  have  given  rise  to  the 
modern  term  Arabesques,  as  indicating  scroll-work  and 
foliage  ornament  filling  up  a  frieze  or  compartment,  although 
ft  is  not  very  correctly  applied,  being  usually  intended  to 
express  a  combination  of   animal    and   vegetable  forms, 
human  figures  and  those  of  birds  and  quadrupeds  terminat- 
ing in  foliage  and  flowers;  whereas  no  such  mixture  occurs 
in  Arabian  architecture,  all  imitation  of  the  human  or  even 
animal  shape  being  interdicted  by  the  Mohammedan  law. 
Their  geometrical  patterns  exhibit  singular  beauty  and  com- 
plexity, inexhaustible  variety  of  combinations,  and  a  won- 
derful degree  of  harmonious  intricacy,  arising  out  of  very 
simple  elements ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  variety  produced 
by  colour  also,  whereby  the  same  arrangements  of  lines  and 
figures  could  be  greatly  diversified.     Hence  though  appa- 
rently quite  unmeaning,  and  intended  only  to  gratify  the 
eye  such  embellishment  must  have  powerfully  recommended 
i(«olf  to  a  people  both  imaginative  and  contemplative,  and 
whose  fancy  would  find  occupation  in  patiently  tracing  and 
unravelling  the  manifold  intricacies  and  involvements,  the 
mazes  of  what  at  first  sight  looks  like  a  mere  labyrinth,  until 
its  scheme  unfolds  itself;  but  merely  momentarily  as  it  were, 
being  again  lost  when  attention  is  diverted  from  it  to  particu- 
lar parts.    It  is  on  this  account  that  Hessemer  assigns  so 
very  high  a  value  to  Arabian  decoration,  as  being  strictly 
ornamental  and  strikingly  characteristic. 

One  very  prevalent  and  very  peculiar  element  of  Arabian 
decoration  is  the  use  of  inscriptions  evidently  with  reference 
to  tbcir  ornamental  effect.  So  far  there  is  a  very  striking 
analog  between  the  practice  of  the  Moslems  and  that  of 
the  antient  Egyptians:  if  the  latter  covered  the  walls  of 
tlieir  edifices  with  hieroglyphics,  the  others  inscribed  theirs 
no  \esB  profusely  with  sentences;  and  the  characters  of 
tlioir  ordinai7  writing,  elegant  and  fanciful  in  themselves, 
were  as  studiously  ornate  and  calligi'aphic  as  possible;  and 
fto  \rell  do  they  harmonise  with  the  rest,  as  to  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  embellishment,  and  to  have  sufficient  value  as 
FiucTi  independent  of  their  meaning.  Neither  was  the  effect 
jV  colouring  and  gilding  wantinj;  to  set  off  the  inscriptions 
[n  the  most  brilliant  manner.  In  short,  even  by  those  who 
consider  much  of  it  to  have  been  in  false  taste,  architectural 
Iccoration  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  carried  by  the 
Arabians  to  a  very  high  pitch  ;  and  although  it  may  be  too 


florid,  too  prodigal,  too  tnflaied,  bxiH  overlaid  with  ornament, 
it  well  deserves  to  be  studied,  if  not  to  be  copied,  as  many 
ideas  may  be  derived  from  it,  for  novel  combinations  both  of 
forms  and  colours.  And  for  such  study  we  may  here  point 
out  Mr.  Owen  Jones's  splendid  work  on  the  'Alhambra,' 
and  Hessemer's  *  Arabische  Bauverzicrungen ;'  in  both  of 
which  publications  the  plates  exhibit  the  original  colours. 

Lattice  or  open  trellis-work  was  another  fertile  source  of 
embellishment,  and  was  very  much  akin  to  the  perforated 
tracery  frequently  met  with  in  Gothic  buildings.  In  this 
respect  the  two  st>'les  display  great  similarity  of  taste,  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  herein  from  almost  every  other; 
notwithstanding  that  each  has  a  peculiar  character  of  its 
own.  This  species  of  ornamental  work  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  derived  from  netting  suspended  before  aper- 
tures in  order  to  exclude  insects;  and  in  Arabian  architec- 
ture it  certainlv  partakes  far  more  of  the  character  of  net- 
work than  Gothic  tracery  does,  the  interstices  being  smaller, 
and  the  design  filling  the  whole  of  one  aperture;  whereas 
in  the  Gothic  style  the  ornamental  tracery  is  confined  to 
the  heads  of  windows.  Besides  which,  the  character  of 
Arabian  tracery— if  wo  may  venture  so  to  call  it— is  alto- 
gether different,  it  being  composed  of  straight  lines,  fre- 
Quently  so  disposed  as  to  form  stars  in  some  parts  of  the 
design.  As  far  as  an  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  in 
this  respect  can  be  formed  from  a  single  specimen,  the  ex- 
ample here  annexed  (on  the  authority  of  Hessemer)  of  a 
portion  of  a  window  in  the  mosque  of  Ilakim  at  Cairo,  may 
be  of  some  assistance.  The  pattern  is  rich  and  playful :  and 


Fig.  5. 


notwithstanding  that,  although  regular,  it  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  rather  complicated,  will  be  found  to  be  composed 
of  merely  a  repetition  of  the  same  forms,  yet  producing  a 
constant  varietv,  according  as  the  lozenge  or  the  star  is 
fixed  upon  by  the  eye  as  the  centre  from  which  the  rest  of 
the  pattern  diverges. 

Of  perforated  battlements  and  parapets,  this  stylo  fur- 
nishes some  exceedingly  rich  and  tasteful  specimens,  al- 
though not  among  the  remains  of  Moorish  architecture  in 
Spain.  Several  of  them  are  exceedingly  intricate  and  de- 
licate also,  and  may  therefore,  almost  without  exaggeration, 
be  compared  to  lace-work  as  seen  against  the  sky.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  parapets  of  the  mosques  Lashar  and  Akmer 
at  Cairo,  which  in  some  parts  have  perforated  battlements 
of  fanciful  outline  rising  above  the  general  parapet  of  open 
work.  Curves,  forming  pointed  horse-shoe  arches,  occur  in 
some  of  the  patterns ;  further  tlian  this  it  is  impossible  to 
pretend  to  describe  them,  except  it  be  to  remark  that  the 
stone-work  is  very  slender,  and  the  open  simces  large  in  pro- 
portion, and  that  the  ribs  or  stems  of  wliich  the  former  is 
composed  have  something  the  resembance  of  being  inter- 
woven, one  passing  alternately  before  and  behind  the  next, 
after  the  fasnion  of  wicker-work. 

Equal  fancy  and  diversity  of  invention  are  shown  in  the 
devices  of  mosaics  and  pavements,  many  of  which  appear  ex- 
ceedingly elaborate,  although,  when  analysed,  they  are  found 
to  be  very  simple  in  principle :  for  instance,  some  patterns 
exhibiting  octagons,  stars,  and  other  figures,  are  produced 
merely  by  series  of  zigzag  lines  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  different  combinations  being  obtained  accord- 
ing as  the  points  of  the  zigzags  are  turned  from  or  towards 
each  other.  Among  the  other  ornaments  which  mark  this 
style,  the  honeycomb  fretwork  and  stalactites- like  drops,  or 
pendents  of  ceilings  and  roofs,  deserve  to  be  mentioned ; 
also  the  small  star-shaped  apertures  cut  in  a  sloping  direc- 
tion through  the  domes  or  vaults  over  baths,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  only  a  subdued  degree  of  light.    These 
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letter  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  highly  pleasing  and  in- 
genious contrivance;  and  if,  in  regard  to  the  other  en- 
richments, there  was  oftentimes  too  lavish  a  prodigality,  it 
vas  almost  uniformly  accompanied  by  a  powerful  degree  of 
the  poetical  and  pictures(}ue. 

The  above  are  the  prmcipal  characteristic  elements  of 
the  style  generally,  but  all  of  them  do  not  enter  into  every 
design.  Domes  and  minarets  [Minaret],  for  instance,  are 
features  almost  confined  to  mosques  and  other  religious 
edifices.  Instead,  too,  of  being  employed  singly,  domes 
were  occasionally  introduced  in  great  profusion,  there  being, 
besides  the  principal  one.  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  some- 
tiroes  according  and  at  others  contrasting  with  it  in  shape. 
Variety  and  contrast  were  further  greatly  increased  by  the 
lofty  and  slender  forms  of  minarets  being  opposed  to  the 
swelling  curves  of  domes;  owing  to  which  combination, 
buildings  in  this  style  often  exhibit  a  very  striking  pic* 
turesqueness  of  outline. 

Such  features  however  do  not  occur  in  the  remains  of 
Moorish  architecture  within  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Ex- 
ternally they  are  rather  plain  than  at  all  remarkable  for 
richness :  even  the  Alhambra  itself,  gorgeous  as  it  is  in  its 
courts  and  halls,  bears  on  its  outside  less  the  character  of  a 
palace  than  of  a  fortress  composed  of  irregular  masses  of 
building  and  square  towers  of  various  dimensions,  forming 
an  ensemble  wild,  rude,  and  irregular,  but  eminently  cha- 
racteristic and  impressive.  A  certain  severity  and  solidity 
likewise  distinguish  the  mosque  at  Cordova,  which  belongs 
to  the  eaiiier  epoch  of  the  style,  it  having  been  erected  in 
the  first  centui7  after  the  Moors  had  established  themselves 
in  Spain.  It  is  an  insulated  oblong  building,  extending 
620  feet  from  north  to  south,  including  a  spacious  court  at 
its  north  end  or  side.  The  interior  presents  almost  a  forest 
of  jasper  and  other  marble  columns,  upwards  of  six  hun- 
dred in  number,  and  dividing  the  plan  into  eleven  aisles  in 
one  direction  (350  feet  in  length),  and  thirty-five  in  the 
other.  In  that  division  of  the  building  appropriated  to  the 
imams  and  chiefs  was  the  great  kibki,  or  sanctuary  (in  which 
the  Kordn  was  deposited),  an  octagon  covered  with  a  dome 
shaped  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone ; — the  mihrab,  or  pul- 
pit, and  the  maksura,  or  khalifs  scat.  After  the  conquest 
of  the  city  in  1236,  by  San  Ferdinand,  this  mosque  was 
converted  into  the  cathedral,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
character  of  the  interior  has  been  greotly  injured  by  the 
erection  of  a  Grothic  choir  in  its  centre.  As  a  splendid  work 
of  a  later  epoch  of  the  style,  Cordova  could  once  boast  of 
the  palace  called  the  Az-zahr4,  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century  by  the  celebrated  Abd-el-rhaman  III., 
the  eighth  Umeyyah  sovereign  of  Spain.  Of  this  edi- 
fice, which  was  at  the  distance  of  about  two  leagues 
from  the  city,  nothing  now  remains  to  attest  its  former 
magnificence,  except  the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  Mo- 
hammedan writers,  according  to  which  it  was  adorned 
with  four  thousand  marble  pillars,  and  had  walls  and  ]Kive- 
ments  of  the  same  material.  The  sumptuousness  ascribed 
to  the  edifice  and  its  fountains  and  baths  might  ])ass  for 
mere  Oriental  hyperboUsm,  were  it  not  that  the  evidence 
still  afTorded  by  the  Alhambra.  and  by  parts  of  the  Alcazar 
at  Seville,  removes  the  suspicion  of  exaggeration ;  or  rather, 
the  exuberant  beauties  revealed  to  us  by  the  latter  struc- 
tures greatly  surpass  anything  the  most  florid  description 
can  picture  to  the  mind.  The  Alhambra,  the  residence  of 
tlie  Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  founded  by  Mohammed  Ibn  Alnamar,  the  first  ruler, 
who  reigned  from  1238  to  1273;  according  toothers,  was 
begun  by  his  successor  Mohammed  II.  (1273-1302),  or  by 
Nasser,  and  completed  by  Abu-l-hejij  in  1348.  This  highly 
interesting  and  important  monument  of  western  Arabian  ar- 
ch itecturo  is  now  rendered  comparatively  familiar  to  us,  both 
by  descriptions  and  drawings,  and  by  geometrical  and  pictorial 
illustrations  of  its  principal  parts  and  decorations.  Besides 
the  two  elaborate  publications  by  Murphy  and  Jones,  many 
drawings  of  a  more  popular  kind  liave  been  given  us  by 
Roberts.  Lewis,  and  other  able  draftsmen,  besides  several 
including  other  specimens  of  the  same  style  in  the  *  Land- 
scape Annual'  for  1835  and  1836.  As  a  modernised  imita- 
tion of  the  style — that  is,  as  far  as  a  few  generalities  of 
form  go,  tho  Panlion  at  Brighton  may  be  mentioned, 
though  it  L(  little  bettor  than  a  shadow  or  faint  reflection  of 
the  original.  Any  adequate  copy  of  such  architecture  is 
now  almost  out  of  the  question :  yet  specimens  of  it  might 
occasionally  bo  introduced  with  both  propriety  and  effect,  in 
lingle  apartments  or  pnclosed  courts,  where  it  could  be  made 


to  display  itself  upon  a  moderate  scale,  and  without  ttqaif* 
ing  to  be  kept  up  in  any  other  portion  of  the  buiMiog.  It 
also  recommends  itself  for  detached  ornamental  buildiog»  a. 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  provided  its  spirit  be  adhiereC 
to  without  regard  to  economy,  where  economy  beoooui 
wasteful  absurdity. 

MOORS.  This  name  is  generally  given  to  tbe  Ank 
who  subdued  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  ceatan, 
and  held  it  until  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth.  In  tit 
chronicles  of  Spain  and  France  they  are  designated  by  thi 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  under  various  deDomiDatiou; 
they  are  callcKl  by  some  Sarraceni,  from  Sharkvin  (Eastvs 
people),  Agarenit  or  descendants  of  Agar,  and  liwndiUt, 
or  sons  of  Ismael.  By  more  polished  writers,  like  Rode 
ricus  Toletanus,  and  others,  they  are  styled  Ar<Ae$^  bat 
their  most  common  denomination,  and  perhaps  tbe  noa 
appropriate,  is  that  of  Moors  (Afotin),  owing  to  their  hsfios 
come  from  that  part  of  Africa  known  to  the  Romans  l^tk 
name  of  Mauritania. 

Thirty-five  years  after  the  death  of  their  piypbet,  tU 
Arabs,  after  conquering  the  fertile  regions  of  Asia,  io^adcd 
the  vast  continent  of  Africa.  The  deserts  of  Buca  and 
Marmarica,  once  so  formidable  to  the  Roman  Xs^tota,  wtn 
completely  overrun;  Carthage,  still  the  proud  capital  erf 
Africa,  was  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  afier  forty  j«ars  of 
unreraittine  warfare  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  irom  tbe 
PilUrs  of  Hercules  to  tJie  farthest  limits  of  Sudan,  received 
the  laws  of  the  Arabian  conquerors.  [Bsiuun.]  Far  from 
being  satisfied  with  the  ])osses8ion  of  so  many  kingdows.  tW 
military  ardour  of  the  Arabs  seems  to  have  recatred  freih 
vigour  from  every  succeeding  conquest,  for  no  sooner  i«ra 
they  firmly  established  in  Africa  than  they  invaded  aad 
subdued  Spain. 

The  immediate  causes  and  most  of  the  inddeots  o(  tin: 
memorable  invasion  by  which  the  Arabs  were  brought  ulj 
the  very  h<rart  of  Europe,  are  involved  in  fabulous  otwantY. 
The  chronicles  of  that  country  point  out,  it  im  true,  an  id- 
censed  nobleman  named  Julian,  who  is  said  to  have  sccnil; 
invited  the  Arabs  to  invade  the  country ;  but  this  aceoani. 
unsupported  by  historical  evidence,  has  of  late  been  rg^xtcc 
as  altogether  inconsistent  with  truth.  The  geognphiol 
position  of  tbe  peninsula,  its  genial  climate  and  repot^u 
wealth,  the  necessity  of  giving  employment  to  tbe  motlrt 
tribes  of  Berbers  who  were  daUy  flocking  to  tbe  standard  «f 
the  Arabian  generals,  the  spirit  of  discord  reigning  in  tbs 
Gothic  monarchy,  and  the  proffered  assistance  of  the  Jr*v 
who.  under  the  reign  of  Roderic's  predecesson,  bad  bcvt 
subjected  to  the  most  cruel  treatment,  are  no  doubt  amoi^ 
the  causes  which  led  to  that  striking  event 

On  the  5th  day  of  the  moon  of  Rejeb,  a.h.  90,  which  on- 
responds  to  April  30th,  A.a  711,  T&rik,  a  freedman  of  Mun 
Ibn  Nosseyr,  the  Arabian  viceroy  of  Africa,  Undcd  with  & 
small  band  of  followers  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  Calpf,  v^ics 
received  afterwards  his  name  ( Jebal-Tirik,  or  Gibraltari  aad 
two  months  after  his  disemliarkation  the  memorable  battk 
was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  which  put  an  caii 
to  the  (xothic  empire  of  Spain.  Cordova,  Granada,  Jks, 
Malaga,  Toledo,  then  the  capital  of  Spain,  were  eidua-  spead* 
ily  reduced  or  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqucfxm*  and  be- 
fore Musa,  who  was  now  haKtening  from  Afncm  at  the  bcai 
of  considerable  forces,  could  land  at  Algesiraa,  his  lieatcaait 
T&rik  was  the  master  of  the  wealthiest  cities  and  tb»  »■« 
extensive  provinces  in  the  peninsula.  On  the  amtai  -' 
Musa  the  whole  country,  with  the  e:iception  of  tbe  iBc«a- 
tain  crags  of  the  Asturias,  was  subdued  with  tfiat  rap«i^; 
which  characterised  Arabian  conquest 

Ut  Period,  A.D.  711-756. —  Governort  (^  AfuA— aaiad  t 
iSposn.— During  the  first  forty-six  years  after  the  oooqar^ 
Spain  was  governed  by  Amirs,  dependent  upon  and  -  r 
pointed  by  tbe  viceroys  of  Africa,  and  not  unCreqoc?'  * 
raised  to  command  by  the  voice  of  the  people  or  the  «>^«  - 
the  army.  Tlieir  number  was  twenty- one,  includiog  T:'*^ 
Ibn  Zeyad,  the  first  instrument  of  the  conquest,  and  ^ 
master  Miisa,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  Spain  (April,  ri. 
assumed  the  supreme  command,  and  the  duimtion  of  tU . 
government  was  forty-six  years.  Their  ntuace  and  d-- 
nology  are  as  follows:— 

Abd-el-aziz,  son  of  Mdsa,  who,  on  his  fjathtf*s  Oc^ 
for  Damascus,  whither  he  was  summoned  in  7 1 4  to  &»«<=' 
tbe  charges  brought  against  him,  remained  eotxttsie^  «  "- 
the  command,  followed  up  the  conqucata  mad*  \%  '-> 
father.  He  subdued  Lusitania,  invaded  Navarrvs  anl  •-^ 
tioUdatcd  the  Arabiaa  cmpir?  of  S{Mun.    After  »  pt^r 
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went  of  nearly  two  years  (716),  he  was  assassinated  by  tlio 
orders  of  the  khalif  Suleyman,  while  performing  morning 
prayers  in  the  mosque  of  Seville,  then  the  seat  of  Arabian 
government. 

Ayub  Ibn  Habib  Al-lakhmi,  one  of  the  officers  entrusted 
by  the  khalif  with  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  the  country  for  six  months,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  governor  Al-haur  Ibn  Abd-al-rahman,  a.d. 
717. 

Al-haur  made  a  successful  incursion  into  Gothic  Gaul 
(718%  and  gained  considerable  spoil;  but  his  severity  and 
his  tyrannical  exactions  which  fell  ahke  on  the  natives  and 
on  the  Arabs,  excited  great  discontent  against  him.  The 
complaints  of  the  neopTe  reached  the  court  of  Damascus, 
and  he  was  deposed  at  the  end  of  713. 

As-samh  Ibn  MMik  was  the  next  general  appointed  to 
govern  Spain.  Under  his  command  the  Moslems  pene- 
trated once  more  into  Gothic  Gaul,  took  Carcassone  and 
Narbonne,  and  were  on  the  point  of  reducing  the  important 
city  of  Toulouse,  when  a  defeat  experienced  under  its  walls 
obliged  them  to  return  to  the  peninsula.  This  memorable 
battle,  in  which  the  Arabian  governor  himself  and  thousands 
of  his  bravest  warriors  fell,  took  place  in  May,  721. 

Anbasah  Ibn  Sohaim  Al-kelbi,  his  successor  in  command, 
administered  the  peninsula  for  four  years  and  five  months, 
during  which  he  made  some  trifling  incursions  into  Gaul. 
On  his  return  from  one  of  these  expeditions  (in  May,  725), 
he  died  a  natural  death. 

Hodheyrah  Ibn  Abdallah  governed  Spain  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Yahya  Ibn  Salamah,  who  ruled  for  two  years  and  a 
half  without  making  any  conquests.  He  was  deposed  in 
725,  and  succeeded  by  Othmfm  Ibn  Abi  Nesa,  better  known 
to  the  readers  of  romance  as  Munuza. 

Othm&n,  who  under  the  preceding  governors  had  been 
the  scourge  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  persevered  in  his  attacks, 
but  his  authority  was  only  acknowledged  a  few  months,  for 
he  was  replaced  in  727  by  Hodheyfah  Ibn  Al-ahwas,  who 
was  himself  soon  displaced  to  make  room  for  Alhaith&m 
Ibn  Obeyd.  The  new  amir  was  accused  of  cruelty  and  ra- 
pacity, and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  principal  officers  in  the 
army,  was  deposed  in  728. 

Abd-el-rahman.  the  predecessor  of  Anbasah,  and  the 
jianie  vrho  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse  led  back  into  Spain 
the  remains  of  the  invading  army,  was  next  appointea  by 
the  khalif  to  command  in  Spain.  His  new  administration 
was  signalised  by  acts  of  justice ;  he  punished  those  local  go- 
vernors who  had  been  guilty  of  oppression,  and  restored  to 
the  Christians  the  lands  which  had  been  taken  from  them. 
In  73*2  he  invaded  Gaul  at  the  head  of  the  largest  Moham- 
medan army  which  had  yet  trodden  the  plains  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  penetrated  as  far  as  Tours,  where  he  was  met  by 
Charles  Martel.  The  issue  of  the  contest  is  well  known ; 
the  Moslems  were  defeated  after  a  most  bloody  engajre- 
ment,  which  lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  day :  the  body 
of  their  general  and  his  bravest  soldiers  remained  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Arabs  was 
once  more  stopped  in  the  heart  of  France  (733). 

Of  the  succeeding  governors  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  viz. 
Abdel-malek  Ibn  Katn,  who  arrived  from  Africa  and  held 
the  reins  of  government  for  three  years,  until  he  was  de- 

fosed  ;  Okbah  Ibn  Al-hej&j.  who  kept  it  until  741 ;  Balkh 
bn  Basher,  Thaalebah,  Hus&m  Ibn  Dher&r,  and  Thuebali, 
little  is  known  except  that  through  their  private  quarrels 
and  interminable  feuds  the  fire  of  discord  was  kindled 
among  the  Arabian  tribes,  and  that  their  Spanish  empire 
"waa  brought  more  than  once  upon  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

Yusuf  Al-fehri  was  the  last  governor  who  ruled  over 
Spain  in  the  name  of  the  Eastern  khalifs.     Elected  by  the 
l>eople  and  the  army  in  739,  his  appointment  wa^pDonfirmed 
at  Damascus ;  he  administered  the  government  for  nearly 
ien  years,  during  which  Mohammedan  Spain  continued  to 
|>e  a  prey  to  civil  war.    Yusuf  had  to  contend  with  Samil, 
Aamir.  Huseyn  Alokayli.  and  other  competitors  for  power. 
"Jnd  Period,-- Spain  under  the  Sovereigns  of  the  House 
f>f   Umeyyah.    a.d.  756-1036.— iTiw^*.— The  overthrow  of 
the*  dynasty  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah  in  the  East,  and  the 
traijic  events  by  which  it  was  marked,  were  calculated  to 
Uave  the  greatest  influence  on   the  destinies  of  Moham- 
medan Spam.    A  descendant  of  that  family,  Abd-el-rahman 
Ibn  Muawiyah,  escaped  from  the  general  massacre  of  the 
Heni  Umeyyah  in  748,  and,  after  wandering  for  some  time 
iA  E&:ypt  ond  Barbary,  landed  on  tbo  coast  of  Spain  in  the 
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early  part  of  755.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  tbo 
inhabitants,  who  detested  the  yoke  of  the  Abbasides,  and 
after  defeating  in  two  pitched  battles  (May  and  September, 
756)  the  generals  of  the  khalif,  he  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Cordova,  in  December,  756.  Spain  now  ceased 
to  be  a  dependency  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  continued 
to  be  governed  by  the  posterity  of  Abd-el-rahman,  who  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Ad-ddk/tel,  or  the  Conqueror.  His 
reign  was  lon^  and  prosperous.  The  Christians,  profiting 
by  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Arabs,  had  extended  their 
frontiers,  but  they  were  now  again  driven  to  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Asturias.  Cordova,  the  capital,  was  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  Abd-el-rahman,  who  surrounded  it  with 
walls  and  conveyed  water  to  it.  He  began  the  building  of 
the  great  mosque  [Cordova],  and  formed  ship-yards  along 
the  coast ;  he  is  moreover  said  to  have  been  the  fii-st  to  trans- 
plant the  palm  and  the  pomegranate  into  the  congenial 
climate  of  Spain ;  and  he  encouraged  science  and  literature 
in  his  states.  This  good  king  died  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 788,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years  and  one  month. 

Hish&m,  surnamed  Ar-rddhi  (the  benevolent),  the 
youngest  of  Abdel-rahman's  twenty  male  children,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  empire  by  his  father's  appointment.  His 
reign,  although  nrosperous,  was  of  short  duration.  He  had 
to  contend  with  his  two  brothers  Suleyman  and  Abdallah, 
who,  considering  themselves  injured  by  their  father's  will, 
tried  to  enforce  their  claims  by  arms ;  but,  being  defeated 
in  every  encounter,  they  were  soon  compelled  to  make  their 
submission.  In  his  expeditions  against  the  Christians, 
Hisham  was  equally  successful.  He  obliged  Bermudo  the 
Deacon,  king  of  Asturias  (791),  to  sign  a  most  humiliating 
treaty.  His  generals  (793-4),  penetrating  far  into  France, 
seized  on  Narbonne,  which  they  plundered  and  burnt,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Carcassone,  defeated  Duke  William,  one  of 
Charlemagne*s  lieutenants,  and  returned  laden  with  im- 
mense booty,  the  fifth  part  of  which  Hish&m  applied  to  the 
completion  of  the  mosque  begun  by  his  father.  Hish&ni 
died  in  June,  796. 

Al-hakem  I.,  surnamed  Abu-l-a^issi  (the  father  of 
cruelty),  son  of  HLshdm,  succeeded  his  father.  His  reign 
was  extremely  unquiet.  No  sooner  did  his  uncles  hear  of 
Hisham's  death  than  they  again  asserted  their  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture; but  their  attempts  proved  unsuccessful,  fur 
Suleym&n  was  defeated  and  killed  near  Valencia,  in  799, 
and  Abdallah  only  obtained  the  royal  pardon  on  condition 
of  residing  in  Africa.  An  insurrection  at  Toledo  in  80 j, 
and  another  within  the  very  walls  of  his  capital  in  81 7,  both 
of  which  he  visited  with  the  utmost  rigour,  prove  that  he 
was  no  favourite  with  his  subjects.  In  818,  on  the  pretext 
of  a  slight  disturbance  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  his  capital, 
he  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  that 
the  inhabitants,  about  40,000  in  number,  should  be  trans- 
ported to  Africa,  whence  a  considerable  body  passed  to 
Egypt  and  seized  on  the  island  of  Crete,  which  they  kept 
until  981.  [Candia.I  After  this  si^jnal  act  of  tyranny 
Al-hakem  received  the  surname  of  Rabadfii  (he  of  the 
suburb).     He  died  in  May,  822. 

Abd-el-rahman  II.,  surnamed i4/-aw^a//  (the  middle  one), 
succeeded  his  father  Al-hakeni.  He  had  at  first  to  contend 
against  his  great-uncle  Abdallah,  who,  leaving  his  place  of 
confinement  in  Africa.again  tried  the  fortune  of  war  in  Spain. 
He  was  however  defeated.  In  his  transactions  with  tho 
Christians,  Abd-el-rahman  was  still  more  fortunate  than 
either  of  his  two  predecessors.  Barcelona  was  retaken  from 
the  Franks  in  827 ;  a  Mohammedan  tieet  burned  the  suburbs 
of  Marseille  in  839  ;  and  he  fought  with  success  against  the 
Scandinavian  vikingur,  who,  in  844-5,  appeared  for  tho  fir^t 
time  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  His  internal  administration 
also  is  justly  commended.  He  erected  works  of  public 
utility;  mosques  and  colleges  were  built,  roads  made,  and 
canals  dug  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture ;  he  was  likewise 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  science  and  literature,  which  he 
fostered  with  unexampled  liberality.  This  excellent  mo- 
narch died,  universally  regretted,  in  August,  852. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mohammed  I.,  whose  reign 
was  anything  but  glorious.  At  war  with  his  own  subjects, 
he  was  unable  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Christians,  who, 
under  Alphonso  III.,  began  to  make  successful  inroads  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Moslem  dominions.  To  his  hereditary 
states  of  Cralicia  and  Asturias  that  enterprising  monarch 
added  the  rest  of  Leon,  Old  Castile,  Estremadura,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  Lusitania.    To  these  railitar)  disas- 
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ter»  must  be  added  a  drought  of  one  year's  duration  (867), 
which  terminated  in  a  pestilence,  an  earthquake  which 
swallowed  up  several  towns  (881),  and  another  piratical  inva- 
sion of  the  Northmen  (SOO-l).  Hia  reign  lasted  34  years 
and  1 1  months.  Mohammed  died  in  July,  886,  at  the  age 
of  65. 

His  son  and  successor  Al-mundher,  bein^  unable  to  con- 
tend with  Kalib,  a  daring  rebel,  who  in  bis  father's  days 
had  been  suffered  to  reign  independent  in  Toledo  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  was  defeated  and  slain,  after  a  reign 
of  one  year  and  eleven  months,  in  July,  888. 

Abdallah,  his  brother  and  successor,  had  not  only  to  con- 
tend against  the  rebel  Kalib,  but  to  take  the  field  against 
his  own  sons  Mohammed  and  Kfisim.  Tlie  former  ho  de- 
feated in  a  pitched  battle  near  Calatrava,  in  889.  With  the 
latter  he  was  equally  successful ;  after  a  sliort  campaign  he 
defeated  (895)  the  forces  of  the  two  princes,  both  of  whom 
fell  into  his  hands.  Mohammed,  tne  eldest,  was  confined 
in  a  dungeon  and  strangled  by  his  orders;  K&sim  was 
spared.  Abdallah  died  in  October,  912,  after  a  reign  of  25 
years,  appointing  for  his  successor  his  grandson  Abd-el- 
rahman  111.,  the  son  of  Mohammed. 

Abd-el-rahman  III.  surnamed  An-ndssir  lidin-illah 
(the  defender  of  the  faith  of  God),  may  safelv  be  pro- 
nounced the  greatest  monarch  that  the  Spanish  Arabs  ever 
bad.  When  still  young,  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  his 
generosity,  and  his  love  of  learning  had  made  him  the 
favourite  of  the  people,  so  that  notwUhstanding  his  uncles 
were  in  every  respect  fit  for  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  his  appointment  was  received  by  the  nation  with  un- 
feigned joy.  Abd-el-rabman*s  first  care  was  to  purge  the 
country  from  the  rebels,  who  under  the  reign  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  seized  on  the  best  districts  of  the  Peninsula. 
Of  these  the  most  powerful  was  Kalib,  who,  assisted  by  the 
Christians,  extended  his  sway  over  the  best  portion  of  Mo- 
hammedan Spain:  he  was  pursued  from  fortress  to  fortress, 
his  army  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed,  and  himself  obliged  to 
wander  in  disguise  through  the  mountains  of  Aragon, 
where  he  met  with  an  obscure  death  *  and  although  his  two 
sons  Suleyman  and  Jaafar  attempted  some  time  afterwards 
to  revive  the  war,  their  plans  were  cx)mpletely  defeated,  and 
Toledo  and  other  cities,  which  were  still  attached  to  their 
cause,  were  obliged  to  capitulate  (944). 

In  his  expeditions  against  the  Christians,  Abdel-rahman 
was  equally  successful.  In  93S  he  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  Kamiro  II,  king  of  Leon,  and  in  940  he  defeated, 
near  St.  Estevan,  that  monarch,  who  commanded  his  forces 
in  person.  His  wars  with  Ordono  II.,  king  of  Leon,  had 
the  same  happy  termination.  His  estates  too  were  consi- 
derably increased  by  the  addition  of  a  large  portion  of 
Mauritania,  and  the  city  of  Fez,  its  capital,  which  he  wrested 
fn)m  the  hands  of  the  Idrisites. 

Elated  by  so  much  success.  Abd-el-rahman  shook  off  the 
yoke  which,  in  religious  matters  at  least,  still  bound  Spain 
to  the  East,  and  assuming  the  titles  of  Anur-el-mumenin 
(commander  of  the  faithful),  Khahf,  and  Imfim,  began  to 
give  his  unreserved  attention  to  the  extension  and  embel- 
lishment of  his  capital,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects.  His  additions  to  the  great  mosque  of  Cordova, 
the  foundation  of  the  town  and  palace  of  Az-zahr{i,  the 
endowment  of  several  colleges  ana  schools,  the  formation 
of  an  extensive  librarv  within  his  palace,  the  construction 
of  roads,  canals,  ancf  a(jueducts,  all  attest  his  taste  for 
luxury,  his  love  of  the  arts,  and  his  unceasing  activity. 

Of  the  justice  of  this  sovereign  the  Mohammedan  writers 
have  recorde<l  a  striking  example.  On  the  appointment  of 
his  son  Al-hakem  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire,  his  youngest 
son  Abdallah  resented  the  nomination,  and  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  deprive  the  favoured  brother  of  his  life.  The 
plot  however  was  discovered  :  Abdallah  was  arrested,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  intended  victim,  con- 
demned to  death  and  executed  (950).  After  a  prosperous 
reien  of  upwards  of  50  years,  Abdel-rahman  died,  on  the 
ICtb  October,  961,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age. 

The  vacant  throne  was  filled  by  AMiakem  II.,  surnamed 
Altno%icuiser  bUliih  (he  who  seeks  for  the  help  of  God), 
and  who  to  the  many  brilliant  qualities  of  his  fattier  united 
an  unbounded  love  for  literature.  Al-hakem*s  reign  was 
one  of  comparative  trannuillity ;  little  or  no  war  was  waged 
against  the  Christians ;  tne  family  dominions  in  Africa  were 
protected  rather  than  incroosod  by  comjuest,  so  that  bis 
v^holo  attention  wou  diroctod  to  the  promotiou  of  ftcieoco  in 


his'statofl.  His  reign  indeed  has  been  not  inappropmtcly 
called  '  the  golden  age  of  Arabian  literature  in  Spain.*  H* 
founded  schools,  endowed  colleges,  and  by  his  unbooBM 
liberality  attracted  to  his  court  the  learned  of  every  countr). 
He  formed  at  Cordova  a  public  library  called  '  tb«  Libnrf 
of  Morwan,'  the  unfinished  catalogue  of  which  U  said  ^ 
the  Arabian  writers  to  have  filled  forty-four  folio  voluiacs. 
Al-hakem  died  in  October,  976,  after  a  reign  of  upward  of 
1 5  years,  leaving  for  his  successor  his  son  Hisham*  who  wu 
then  under  eleven  years  of  age. 

On  the  accession  of  the  youthful  Hish&m  11^  samamc^ 
Almuyyad  billah  (he  who  is  protected  by  God),  to  tbr 
throne,  Mohammed  Ibn  Abi  Aamir  Al-mansiir,  who  U 
been  his  father's  wizir,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  aflectMai 
of  his  sovereign  and  ruling  in  his  name.  He  coDftncd 
Hish&m  to  the  seraglio,  and  taking  into  his  hands  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  kingdom,  he  assumed  all  the  iiuignia  of  roy- 
alty. Indeed  most  of  the  Arabian  historians  have  not  bcu- 
tated  to  call  Al-mansiir  a  usurper,  and  to  number  him  axuoaf 
the  kings  of  Cordova.  But  if  his  ambition  was  gieet  bu 
talents  made  him  equal  to  the  task:  he  was  brave,  geoeroos 
and  just ;  and  his  wars  with  the  Christians  show  that  he  wa* 
gifted  with  great  military  talents.  During  his  lift  be  is  said 
to  have  directed  no  less  than  seven  and  tweolr  expediiiofi« 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  dominions,  which  neteemv 
to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  reducing  entirely  to  the  see« 
of  Islto.  In  983  he  took  the  important  fortress  of  Gomss' 
Simancas  in  984 ;  Sepulveda  in  986.  In  987  he  took  sad 
razed  Coimbra,  and  in  997  he  stormed  and  banit  the  ot^ 
of  Leon,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  he  vat 
even  as  far  as  Santiago,  which  he  took  in  985,  and  fcee- 
trated  within  the  very  precincts  of  the  shrine  of  Coinas- 
tella,  the  bells  of  which  he  sent  to  CordoTa  to  be  mmU 
into  lamps  for  the  great  mosque. 

In  Africa  too  Al-mansiir  considerably  extended  the  lints 
of  his  empire.  The  six  and  twenty  years  of  his  admiius- 
tration,  or  rather  reign,  constitute  one  of  the  most  bdlhnt 
pages  in  the  history  of  Mohammedan  Spain. 

Al-mansiir  died  in  August,  1001,  on  his  return  (les  sa 
unsuccessful  expedition,  the  only  reverse  during  his  Isof 
career  of  triumph,  some  say  from  grief,  othen  from  wottod* 
received  in  battle,  leaving  the  administration  of  the  r«lxi 
in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son  Abd-el-malek,  who  sSiH  kif( 
his  sovereign  in  confinement,  and  ruled  as  absolutely  ai  k» 
father.  But  Abd-el-malek  did  not  possess  the  bhUoAi 
qualities  of  Al-mansiir;  in  his  expeditions  against  the 
Christians  he  was  generally  unsaccessful,  and  his  iDlemal 
administration  was  not  good.  He  died  in  IOCS,  in  Cocdova, 
probably  from  the  effects  of  poison,  after  administenng  the 
affairs  of  the  khalifate  for  six  years  and  four  monUis^ 

He  was  succeeded  in  command  by  his  brother  Abd-e> 
rahman,  who,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  &U>eraia! 
brother,  assumed  all  the  power,  while  Hish&m  led  a  fnAi- 
gate  life  within  the  walls  of  the  seraglio.  But  not  SAlaftft. 
with  what  he  held,  the  ambitious  minister  aimed  at  rojaJti 
itself.  He  prevailed  upon  Hishdm.  who  was  childly  t*« 
name  him  his  successor ;  but  his  rash  act  was  the  eant  f4 
bis  ruin,  for  Mohammed,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  repured  v 
the  frontiers,  assembled  an  army,  invested  Ck>TdoTa«  «>• 
Abd-el-malek  having  been  deserted  by  his  foUowcn^  ■u 
made  prisoner,  and  crucified  by  the  victor's  orders^  «a  txr 
17th  of  January,  1009. 

The  apparent  motives  of  Mohammed's  rebellion  sceorrf 
to  be  to  release  his  sovereign  from  the  dependence  and  »f 
tivity  in  which  he  had  been  held  by  the  sons  of  Al  man>-' 
But  no  sooner  did  he  see  his  authority  firmly  e»tablHl«<:. 
than  giving  out  that  Hish&m,  whom  he  kept  in  atiU  diMr 
confinement,  was  dead,  he  caused  himself  to  be  piocla.* 
in  his  stci^  and  assumed  the  titles  of  Khalif  and  Vi 
biliah  (th^irected  by  God).    Mohammed  did  oot  kwi$  « . 
joy  his  usurpation ;  he  had  soon  to  contend  a^minat  a  p  « 
erful  adversary,  Suleyman,  also  a  member  of  the  ruyml  Uok:*, 
who,  at  the  head  of  the  African  guard,  took  the  field  agaiau 
him,  defeated  his  troops,  and  gained  momentary  pnsenu- 
of  the  capital  in  1009;  ond  although  Mohammed  re^t 
tered  Cordova  a  few  months  afterwardN  he  fell  a  victia  u 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  who  tore  him  to  pieces^  ^n^  wt- 
his  head  to  the  camp  of  his  ri>'al  (Auir.,  lOlO). 

Suleym&n,  surnamed  Almostain  biUah  (he  who  irndk^t- 
God's  protection),  administered  the  affairs  of  Mubjamowd*-^ 
Spain  m  Uish&m*s  name,although  some  authors  suppoie  ths*. 
Hishum  was  leoretly  put  to  death  by  hit  osden.     Bmi  u« 
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power  of  tho  Umeyyah  dynasty,  and  indeed  of  the  Moham- 
medan empire  of  Spain,  was  fast  decaying.  The  governors 
of  the  provmces,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a 
capital  which  became  the  possession  of  any  daring  rebel, 
refused  all  allegiance  to  the  sultans  of  Cordova.  The  an- 
tient  inheritance  of  the  khalifs  was  cut  up  into  a  thousand 
petty  kingdoms,  which,  bcine  isolated  and  weakened,  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  the  Christians.  The  throne 
of  Coniova  itself  was  occupied  by  numerous  adventurers. 
8uleym4n  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Ali  Ibn  Hamud  (1 016), 
who  was  himself  assassinated  in  the  bath  by  two  of  his  Sla- 
Tonian  eunuchs  (1017).  Al-K^im,  and  Yahya,  the  brother 
and  nephew  of  Ali,  disputed  the  crown  with  Abd-el-rahman 
IV.,  sumamed  Al-mortadhi  (he  who  is  agreeable  to  God). 
Abd-el-rahman  V .,  Mohammed  III.,  who  was  killed  in  battle 
in  1018,  and  lastly  Hish&m  III.,  occupied  alternatively  the 
throne  of  Cordova  for  a  space  of  thirteen  years. 

WitliHisham  III.  ( 1 03 1)  ended  the  Khalifate  of  the  West, 
and  the  noble  race  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah,  who,  with  a  slight 
interruption  of  five  years,  had  occupied  the  throne  of  Spain 
for  251  yearf,  and  given  a  series  of  seventeen  sultans  to 
Cordova. 

Thirdperiod:  1031-1238.  Independent Kingdoms.—WiWi 
the  extinction  of  the  khalifate  of  (Dordova,  the  ambitious 
local  governors  throughout  the  Peninsula  threw  off  the 
mask,  and,  asserting  their  independence,  assumed  the  title 
of  kings.  Ibn  Abb&d  rose  in  Seville ;  Idris  Ibn  Ali  in 
Malaga ;  Elvira  and  Granada  obeyed  Habiis  Ibn  Maks&n ; 
and  Valencia  was  under  the  rule  of  Abd-el-aziz,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  fkmous  Al-manstir.  Badajoz  and  the  whole  of 
Estremadura  were  under  the  dominion  of  Abdallah  Ibn 
Alaftas ;  Saragossa,  Huesca,  and  mostof  Ai*a^on,  under  that 
of  Al-mondher  Ibn  Yahya;  Ismail  Ibn  Dhi-l-nun  reigned 
at  Toledo ;  Tehwar  at  Cbrdova ;  and  Zohair  and  Khalran,  two 
Slavonian  eunuchs,  who  had  passed  their  youth  in  the  seraglio 
of  Hish4m  II.,  held,  the  former,  Almeria  and  Murcia ;  the 
latter,  Denia.  Cities,  even  of  the  second  order,  such  as  Car- 
raona,  Algesiras,  Albarracin,  had  also  their  rulers,  and  the 
empire  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah  was  divided  into  as  many 
kingdoms  as  there  were  governments  before.  To  detail  the 
history  of  these  petty  dynasties,  some  of  which  lasted  nearly 
a  century,  while  others  had  but  an  ephemeral  existence, 
would  be  a  long  and  arduous  task.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
iay,  that  after  a  bloody  civil  war,  most  of  the  smaller  states 
were  again  blended  into  one  or  another  of  the  great  king- 
doms, and  that  (at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century)  Mo- 
hammedan Spain  was  divided  among  Mohammedlbn  Abb^d, 
king  of  Seville,  Yahya,  king  of  Toledo,  Al-mostain,  king 
of  Saragossa,  and  Omar  Al-motawakel,  king  of  Badajoz  and 
part  of  Portugal. 

During  this  period  of  troubles  and  civil  war,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Portugal  and  much  of  New  Castile  fell  into 
the  bands  of  the  Christians.  The  kings  of  Leon  and  Na- 
varre, and  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  suspending  their  own 
animosities,  resolved  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  their  falling 
rival.  After  a  siege  of  three  years  Toledo  was  compelled  to 
capitulate,  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  1085,  Alfonso  entered 
the  antient  capital  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  The  whole  of 
New  Castile  soon  followed  the  fate  of  its  capital.  Alfonso 
pushed  on  his  conquests,  and  was  going  to  invade  the  do- 
minions of  Al-muatamed  Ibn  Abb&d,  the  most  powerf\il 
sovereign  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  when  a  religious  and 
political  revolution  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula. 

Empire  qf  the  Aimoravides,  1099-1146.— Towards  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  two  men,  named  Yahya  Ibn 
Ibrahim,  and  Abdallah  Ibn  Yasim  [Almoravidbs],  the  fbr- 
mer  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca,  where  he  learnt  divinity  and  juris- 

Eradence,  the  latter  a  distinguished  theologian,  succeeded 
y  their  combined  efforts  in  rescuing  some  of  the  African 
tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas  from 
the  state  of  gross  ignorance  in  which  they  lived,  and  in  in- 
structing them  in  the  dogmas  of  religion.  Under  the  pretext 
tbit  to  diffuse  a  holy  religion  was  among  the  most  imoera- 
tive  of  duties,  Abdallah  easily  prevailed  upon  his  obedient 
disciples  to  make  war  upon  tneir  neighbours.  The  sur- 
rounding isolated  tribes  were  gradually  reduced,  and  the 
people  united  under  this  confederacy  received  the  name  of 
Jlfiiro^rYi/i*,  or  Almoravides,  which  signifies  men  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  God.  Abdallah  now  assumed  the  title  of 
Amir,  and  was  succeeded  by  Abu  Bekr,  who,  leaving  his  na- 
tive deserts,  undertook  the  conquest  of  northern  Africa.  His 


cousin  Yusef  Ibn  T^hfin  subdued  Fez  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Mauritania,  and  in  1073  the  power  of  the  Almora- 
vides  was  universally  acknowledged  throughout  northern 
and  part  of  central  Africa.  To  this  monarch  the  Moham- 
medan princes  of  Spain  had  recourse  when  pressed  by  tho 
victorious  arms  of  Alfonso ;  and  Yiisef,  whose  ambition  knew 
no  bounds,  eagerly  seized  upon  the  opportunity  of  extending 
his  conquests.  He  crossed  the  strait  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erfVjl  army  (Aug.,  1086),  and  meeting  Alfonso  near  Badajoz, 
at  a  place  called  Zalaca,  gained  over  him  a  signal  victory 
(Oct.,  1086),  which,  bemg  followed  by  other  successes,  had 
the  effect  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  Chnstian  king. 
But  if  the  Moslems  of  Spain  were  by  this  timely  aid  saved 
from  their  common  enemy,  they  had  soon  to  lament  that 
they  ever  invited  to  their  country  so  dangerous  an  ally;  for, 
stnick  by  the  fertility  and  pleasing  aspect  of  the  Peninsula, 
compared  with  his  native  deserts,  the  wild  conqueror  turned 
his  arms  against  the  very  people  whom  he  was  called  to 
protect,  and  succeeded,  partly  by  treason  and  partly  by  vio- 
lence, in  establishing  his  supremacy  in  Spain. 

Yiisef,  tho  first  monarch  of  that  race,  aied  in  Marocco,  in 
September,  1106.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ali.  who, 
in  1108,  defeated  near  Ucles  an  army  of  Castilians,  and  slew 
the  infante  Don  Sancho,  son  of  Alfonso.  In  1118  however, 
the  important  city  of  Saragossa  was  wrested  from  the  Mos- 
lems, and  the  north  of  Spain  for  ever  freed  fh)m  their  sway. 

To  Ali,  who  died  in  February,  1143,  succeeded  Tishfin 
Ibn  Ali,  under  whose  reign  the  Christians  made  great  pro- 
gress. Obliged  to  defend  his  own  kingdom  of  Mauritania 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Almohades  (another  sect  of 
enthusiastic  Africans,  who  were  then  contending  for  power), 
T^hfin  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  his  possessions  across 
the  sea,  and  Spain  was  left  to  its  own  resources.  Tashfin 
died  in  July,  1145,  at  Oran,  where  he  was  besieged  by  an 
army  of  Almohades. 

Ibr&him  Abu  Ish&k,  the  last  monarch  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Almoravidcs,  succeeded  his  father,  but  his*  reign 
was  of  short  duration.  Unable  to  resist  the  rising  power 
of  the  Almohades,  who  were  wresting  from  him  city  after 
city,  he  shut  himself  in  his  capital,  the  city  of  Marocco. 
On  the  surrender  of  that  place,  m  1146,  he  was  brought  to 
the  presence  of  Abd-el-mtimen,  the  general  of  the  assailing 
forces,  and  immediately  beheaded. 

Etnpire  of  the  Almohades. — Mohammed  Ibn  Abdallah, 
a  native  of  Herga  in  Africa,  or,  according  to  some  authors, 
the  son  of  a  lamplighter  in  the  mosque  of  Cordova  [Almo- 
hades], was  the  founder  of  a  new  religious  sect,  which,  like 
that  of  the  Almoravides,  originated  in  the  deserts  bordering 
on  Mount  Atlas,  and  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  Africa. 
By  making  his  followers  believe  that  he  was  the  twelfth 
im&m  of  the  race  of  All,  and  the  Mehediy  or  director,  who 
was  to  teach  mankind  the  path  of  salvation,  and  cause 
virtue  and  happiness  to  reign  over  the  whole  earth;  by 
inveighing  against  the  vices  and  corruption  of  the  Almora- 
vides, and  promising  Paradise  to  those  who  should  fall  in 
the  contest,  he  attracted  numerous  proselytes  to  his  stan- 
dard. In  1121,  after  associating  with  him  in  the  empire  a 
promising  youthHamedAbd-el-mumen,  he  marched  against 
the  Almoravides  at  the  head  of  considerable  forces.  In 
1 122  he  defeated  their  army,  commanded  by  Abu  Bekr.  In 
the  following  year  he  gained  no  less  signal  a  victory.  Ma- 
rocco, Fez,  and  other  important  cities  were  subdued  in  1 125 
by  his  lieutenant  Abd-el-mumen,  and  in  1149  the  whole  of 
northern  Africa  acknowledged  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
yoke  of  the  Almohades. 

Mohammed  died  in  1129.  He  was  succeeded  by  Abd-el- 
miimen,  who  was  eager  to  add  the  possession  of  Spain  to 
his  African  conquest.  This  was  easily  accomplished  by 
means  of  his  generals ;  but  as  he  was  preparing  to  cross 
the  straits  and  take  the  command  of  his  African  bands 
against  the  Christian  kings,  death  surprised  him  in  tho 
month  of  March  (others  say  May),  1163. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  son,  Ytisef  AbiS  Yakub, 
who  appears  at  first  to  have  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  It 
was  he  who,  in  U  7 1,  built  in  Seville  the  famous  mosque  and 
the  magnificent  square  tower  belonging  to  it,  which  forms 
at  present  part  of  the  cathedral.  He  also  built  a  bridge  of 
boats  on  the  Guadalquivir.  In  1 1 73  he  defeated  AlfonsoVIU., 
king  of  Castile,  and,  after  laying  the  country  waste  and 
taking  several  fortresses,  returnedviclorious  to  Africa.  He 
again  crossed  the  sea  in  1184,  and  landed  in  Spain,  where 
he  remained  until  the  moment  of  his  death  (July  or  August, 
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1184).  occasioned  by  wounds  received  in  an  engagement 
near  Santarcm  in  Portugal. 

Abu  Yiiscf  Yakub,  better  known  by  the  surname  of  Al- 
inansur,  landed  at  Aigestras,  and  defeated  Alphonso  III.  of 
Castile  in  the  plains  of  Alarcos.  He  then  marched  against 
Toledo,  the  capital,  and  although  he  could  not  reduce  it,  he 
took  Madrid,  Guadalaxara,  and  all  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. Yusef  died  in  January  or  August,  1199,  leaving 
behind  him  the  chavaclcr  of  an  able,  brave,  and  magnani- 
mous prince. 

Mohammed  Ibn-Abdallali,  surnamed  Anndssir  lidinillah 
(the  defender  of  the  religion  of  God),  was  the  next  prince  of 
the  race  of  the  Almohadcs  who  occupied  the  throne  of 
Mohammedan  Spain,  which  was  every  dav  being  reduced 
to  narrower  limits.  No  sooner  was  Mohammed  on  the 
throne  than  he  made  a  last  effort  to  regain  the  jwssession 
of  those  countries  which  had  been  lost  by  his  ancestors.  In 
May,  1211,  he  crossed  the  strait  with  an  army,  the  largest 
t)erhaps  that  Africa  ever  poured  on  the  shores  of  Spain  (for 
wo  are  told  that  it  amounted  to  several  hundred  thousand 
men),  and  encamped  on  the  summit  of  that  mountainous 
chain  which  divides  New  Castile  from  Andalusia.  He  was 
mon  met  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Christian  princes 
and  thousands  of  foreign  volunteers,  whom  a  crusade  pro- 
claimed by  the  Pope  Innocent  III.  brought  to  their  help. 
The  day  was  falal  to  the  Alraohades:  they  were  defeated 
with  dreadful  carnage,  and  the  battle  of  Las  Navas  may  be 
considered  as  one  which  in  its  immediate  consequences 
involved  the  ruin  of  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  Spain. 
Mohammed  died  in  Marocco,  in  July,  1213,  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison. 

The  reign  of  Yusef  II.,  surnamed  Abu  Yakub,  who  was 
only  eleven  years  of  age  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  a 
scene  of  continued  troubles.  He  died  without  issue,  in 
January,  1224.  Ilis  successor,  Abl-malik  Abd-el  wahid, 
lost  both  life  and  empire  a  few  months  afterwards  (1224)  at 
the  hands  of  Abdallati  Abu  Mohammed,  surnamed  Al-adel, 
who  himself  was  strangled  in  October,  1227. 

Alm^mun  Abu  Ali  was  not  more  fortunate.  He  had  to 
contend  in  Africa  against  his  relative  Yahya,  who  disputed 
the  throne  with  him,  and  in  Spain  against  an  enterprising 
chieftain,  Ibn  Hud  by  name,  who  had  himself  proclaimed 
king  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in 
wresting  that  country  from  the  Almohadcs.  Alm^mun  died 
in  1232. 

The  power  of  the  Almohadcs  was  now  fast  declining. 
Mohammed,  the  successor  of  Almamiin,  strove  in  vain  to 
re-establish  his  supremacy  in  Spain :  he  was  obliged  to  c^uit 
that  country,  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  his  adversaries, 
who  divided  it  among  themselves.  Jomayl  Ibn  Zey^n  ho)d 
Valencia  and  the  surrounding  country;  Ibn  Hiid  was 
obeyed  in  Aragon  and  part  of  Andalusia ;  and  Mohammed 
Ibn  Alahmar  ruled  despotically  over  Jaen  ami  the  best 
part  of  the  province  of  Granada.  Occasionally  at  war  with 
each  other,  the  above-mentioned  princes  bhowcd  their  ina- 
bility to  contend  with  the  Christians.  Cordova,  the  proud 
capital  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  surrendered  to  the 
victors  in  June,  1230  ;  Valencia  capitulated  in  September, 
1238;  Denia  in  May,  1244;  and  during  the  year  1246  all 
the  fortresses  on  both  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  from 
Jaen  to  the  gates  of  Seville,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians. 

Mohammed  Ibn  Alahmar,  king  of  Granada,  became  the 
\a.?sal  of  Ferdinand  HI.,  who  in  1248,  assisted  by  his 
powerful  subject,  wrested  from  the  Moslems  the  important 
city  of  Seville. 

Fourth  PtriocL  1238-1492.  Kin f^dom  of  Granada, — 
By  becominz  the  vassal  of  Ferdinand,  the  new  king  of 
Granada,  Mohammed  Ibu  Alahmar,  insured  peace  for  his 
dominions  as  long  as  Ferdinand  lived.  However,  on  the 
death  of  Alonso  X.,  surnamed  the  learned,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  throne  of  Castile,  a  desultory  warfare  was 

Jiro^ecuted  on  both  sides,  which  ended  in  a  truce  in  1266. 
bn  Alahmar  died  in  January,  1273. 
He  wan  Bur!cee<led  by  hts  son,  Mohammed  II.,  under 
whu«c  reign  another  attempt  was  made  by  the  Africans  to 
rcc>iabli-«]i  in  tltu  heart  of  Spain  the  supremacy  of  Islam. 
In  1273  Ibn  Yt'i>rf,  king  of  tcz  and  Marocco,  crossed  the 
ktruits  at  the  he  id  of  considerable  forces,  and  at  first  gained 
>oine  udvttuUk't's;  but  he  was  >oon  com|>ellcd  to  retire  to 
III*  oMu  d  Miiiuioiis  M'lhonnned,  king  of  Granada,  likcwi&« 
i»iumi'icd  to  rvfi-uu  jhiU  of  lUv  loiiitwuv«  jo^t  by  bin  father i 


but  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  yean  spent  in  oofUuuiai 
war  with  the  Christians,  he  died  witliout  aocomplubtng  hU 
obiect,  in  1302. 

Mohammed  III.,  surnamed  Abu  Abdalla,  his  Mm  and 
successor,  was  an  unfortunate  monarch.  Ho  had  not  only 
to  contend  against  his  own  subjects,  who  revolted  at  Goadu 
and  Almeria,  but  to  defend  his  kingdom  from  the  Chr»- 
tians,  who,  in  1308,  snatched  from  him  the  important  fur- 
tress  of  Gibraltar.  On  his  return  to  Granada,  aAer  aa 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  relieve  Almeria,  which  the  kio^  of 
Aragon  had  invested  (1309),  he  was  the  victim  of  a  popular 
commotion,  and  obliged  to  resign  his  throne  to  hi*  DroUMr 
Nasser. 

The  commencement  of  Nasser's  reign  was  propltiooa. 
The  siege  of  Almeria  was  raised ;  and  Ceuta,  which  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Africans,  and  had  become  oa«  of 
the  keys  of  the  straits  since  tlie  Christians  held  GibcaUar« 
was  reduced  by  his  generals.  But  the  same  inoonstaiit 
mob  which  had  raised  him  to  power,  now  decreed  bis 
deposition.  In  1314  the  people  of  Granada  roae  and 
proclaimed  Ismail  Ibn  Faraj.  Nasser  went  out  agaiiux 
them,  but,  having  been  defeated  and  besieged  in  hi«  |wlace, 
be  was  obliged  to  resign  and  retire  into  private  life. 

Ismail  Ibn  Faraj,  surnamed  AbtieUwalid,  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  showed  great  abilities  both  as  a  wanior  aod  aa  a 
statesman.  Although,  in  1316,  he  failed  in  hia  attempt  t« 
take  Gibraltar,  he  gained  (1319)  a  most  signal  victory  ovrr 
the  Christians  commanded  by  Pedro,  Infante  of  Oiatile,  aai 
his  uncle  John,  both  of  whom  remained  dead  on  tiie  field  of 
battle.  Martos  and  Baza  were  taken  in  1325,  and  theeaftt- 
ern  limits  of  his  empire  were  considerably  extended  throo^ 
his  conquests  in  Murcia.  This  however  did  not  save  hia 
from  his  internal  enemies.  Mohammed,  a  prince  of  iIm 
royal  blood,  having  received  an  insult  from  him,  swore  that 
he  would  take  revenge ;  and  as  Ismail  was  one  day  walku^ 
with  his  prime-vizir  through  the  corridors  of  the  Albaca* 
bra,  he  was  assailed  by  a  band  of  assassins,  beaded  by 
Mohammed  in  person,  and  both  king  and  miniater  fell 
under  the  poniards  of  the  conspirators,  in  1325. 

After  the  death  of  Ismail,  his  son  Mohammed  IW  ««« 
unanimously  raised  to  the  throne  of  Granada.  The  eom- 
mencement  of  his  reign  was  unprosperous.  Othniiji,  the 
captain  of  his  guards,  revolted,  and  proclaimed  Mohammed 
Ibn  Feraj.  The  Castilians  (1328)  seized  on  Vera,  Oibcn, 
Ayamonte,  and  other  fortresses ;  and  on  the  king  goioi;  imt 
in  person  to  stop  their  progress,  he  was  defeated,  and  U* 
army  dispersed.  The  rebel  Othm&n,  who  belonged  to  tW 
royal  family  of  Fez,  having  obtained  reinforcements  fruci 
Africa,  took  Algesiras,  Marbella,  and  Ronda.  But  towax>i» 
the  end  of  his  reign  fortune  proved  more  finvourablc  to  h.* 
arms.  In  1329  he  retook  the  important  city  of  Baena,  two- 
vered  Gibraltar  in  1330,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  all  tbe 
rebel  governors  to  obedience.  However,  as  he  was  ptv- 
paring  to  cross  over  to  Africa  on  a  visit  to  Abo-l^hMaa, 
kin^  of  Fez,  he  was  assassinated  at  Gibraltar,  in  1333. 

Y  i!isef  Abu-1-hejnj,  who  at  the  lime  of  his  brother *s  death 
was  at  Granada,  >^as  immediately  raised  to  the  thrvne.  la 
the  words  of  the  Arabian  writers,  he  was  the  most  pact^ 
the  most  patriotic,  and  the  most  enlightened  monarch  Ibit 
ever  reigned  at  Granada.  In  tlie  mtervaU  of  pcac«  he 
seems  to  have  given  his  unreser\'ed  attention  to  the  rvfuna 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  to  the  encouragement  of 
mechanical  and  other  useful  arts,  and  to  the  piximoCMiQ  6i 
the  general  welfare.  During  his  reign  the  Africans  under 
their  king  Abul-hasan  made  a  last  but  unsucoeaaful  at- 
tempt to  plant  the  banners  of  Islamism  in  the  centre  of 
Spain.  They  were  met  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Salaili 
near  Tarifa  by  the  Castilians  and  Portuguese  (OcL.  l34tL 
The  Africans  were  cut  to  pieces  with  immense  loss,  atid  tia 
Mooribh  king's  wives,  together  with  a  rich  booty,  became  t^ 
'  prize  of  the  victors.  The  loss  of  Algesiras  in  1343,  and  that 
of  many  important  towns  in  1344,  followed  this  moftt  ajgnal 
,  victory,  and  tlio  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  were  ton* 
;  considerably  narrowed.  Like  most  of  his  predecessors,  Y'lb*!' 
fell  by  an  assassin.  In  the  month  of  December,  13o-i«  be 
was  stabbed  while  at  prayers  in  the  mosque  by  a  mad 
I  man. 

I     Moliammud  V.,  the  eldest  son  of  YuseC  inherited  the 

I  virtues  and  the  abilities  of  his  father.    At  peace  with  the 

Christians,  he  gave  his  entire  attention  to  promote  Xht 

prosjierii)  and   welfare  «»f  his  subiecl;*,  but  icbc|l;im,  aa 

u»uiU,  iaii)t>  to  thwdrt  bil  gogd  (Iv^^gus,     Some  diKW- 
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tented  chieftains,  whom  the  severity  of  his  judgments  had 
displeased,  turned  their  eyes  to  bis  brother  Ismail,  and  in 
the  year  1369  attacked  Mohammed's  palace,  massacred  the 
guard,  and  rushed  into  the  royal  apartments.  Finding 
their  victim  gone,  they  tumuUuously  proclaimed  Ismail 
their  leader. 

Ismail  IL  did  not  reign  long.  Scarcely  bad  he  occupied 
the  throne  for  one  year,  when  he  himself  fell  a  victim  to 
the  ambition  of  one  of  his  courtiers,  Abu  Said  by  name, 
who  had  assisted  in  raising  him  to  the  throne,  but  who  now 
besieged  him  in  the  Albambru,  made  him  prisoner  in  a 
sally,  and  had  him  put  to  death  in  July,  1360. 

The  usurper  Abii  Said  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
treason.  Being;  at  war  with  Pedro,  surnamed  the  Cruel,  king 
of  Castile,  and  with  the  dethroned  monarch  Mohammed  V., 
whose  authority  was  still  acknowledged  at  Ronda  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  and  seeing  that  he  could  not  well 
resist  both  his  enemies,  he  resolvefl  to  do  homage  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  and  to  hold  his  kingdom  thenceforth 
as  an  hereditary  fief.  Having  obtained  a  safe  conduct, 
he  repaired  to  Seville  with  a  small  escort,  and  presented 
himself  before  the  Castilian  king.  But  either  the  riches 
which  the  Moor  had  with  him,  even  after  presenting  a  con- 
siderable portion  to  Pedro,  awoke  the  avarice  of  that  prince, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  Pedro  was  in  secret  intelligence 
with  Abii  Said*s  rival:  the  fact  is,  that,  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  hospitality,  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  put  to 
death.    This  hapnened  in  1362. 

By  the  death  or  the  usurper,  the  throne  of  Granada  de- 
volved upon  the  legitimate  sovereign.  The  remainder  of 
Mohammed's  life  was  troubled  only  by  one  unimportant 
revolt,  which  was  speedily  repressed.  He  took  Algesiras  in 
1370,  and  razed  the  fortifications.  Mohammed  died  in  1391. 
Yusef  II.,  surnamed  Abii  Abdallah,  succeeded  to  his 
father.  Scarcely  however  was  he  seated  on  the  throne,  when 
he  narrowly  escaped  falling  a  victim  to  the  rebellion  of  his 
son  Mohammed,  who,  by  accusing  his  father  of  being  a 
friend  to  the  Christians,  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  power- 
ful party.  The  sedition  having  been  appeased,  Yusef  invaded 
Murcia  (1391),  but  without  much  success.  He  was  more 
fortunate  in  1394,  when  the  grand-master  of  Alcantara,  who 
had  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Granada  witb  a  body  of  cavalry, 
VI  as  cut  to  pieces  with  his  men,  and  himself  slain.  Yusef 
died  in  1395,  with  symptoms  of  poison. 

No  sooner  had  Yusef  expired,  than  Mohammed  VI.,  the 
same  son  who  had  conspired  against  him,  seized  on  the 
sceptre,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  eldest  brother  Yusef,  whom 
lie  confined  in  a  dungeon  in  the  castle  of  Salobrena.  The 
first  year  of  his  reign  ne  passed  at  peace  with  the  Christians, 
and  even  visited  Enrique  HI.  in  Toledo ;  but  war  having 
broken  out  again,  through  the  indiscretion  and  temerity  of 
Iho  governors  of  the  frontier  fortresses  on  both  sides,  the 
Moors  took  Ayamonte  in  1397,  and  in  the  following  year 
they  defeated  a  small  army  of  Christians  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guadiana.  Theie  successes  however  were  more  than 
balanced  by  the  loss  of  Zuhara  and  other  towns,  which  the 
i*cgent  Ferdinand  took  from  them  in  1407.  Mohammed 
died  in  1410. 

Immediately  after  Mohammed's  death,  his  brother,  Yusef 
III.,  was  released  from  his  confinement  and  placed  on  the 
throne.  He  governed  the  kingdom  with  comparative  tran- 
quillity, and  for  a  period  of  14  years,  during  which  peace 
-was  only  interrupted  once,  in  1416,  when  the  Christians 
under  the  Infante  Don  Fernando  took  possession  of  Ante- 
qnera.     Yusef  died  in  1424. 

Mohammed  VII.,  surnamed  Al-yaiseri,  or  the  left-handed, 
succeeded  his  father  Yusef.  His  first  care  after  taking 
the  reins  of  government  was  to  renew  the  truce  with  the 
Christians,  a  circumstance  which,  united  to  his  haughty  and 
overbearing  temper,  made  him  exceedingly  unpopular  with 
his  subjects.  Having  moreover  prohibited  some  favourite 
public  amusements,  be  became  so  odious,  that  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  at  Granada,  his  palace  was  invested  and 
furced,  and  he  had  to  escape  to  the  court  of  his  kinsman,  the 
sultan  of  Tunis,  in  1428. 

The  vacant  throne  was  filled  by  Mohatnmed  VIII.  At 
the  head  of  an  army  furnished  him  by  the  king  of  Tunis  the 
dethroned  monarch  appeared  the  ensuing  year  in  Andalusia, 
entered  Granada,  besieged  the  usurper  in  his  palace,  and 
beheaded  him  in  1430.  But  Mohammed  was  destined  to 
lose  his  throne  a  second  time,  for  Yi'tsef  Ibn  Alahniar,  a 
d9*«vn4tint  fi'>»  the  fiv^t  Wogs  of  Gmnacla,  mad<{  an  ttlliaoo9 


with  John  IL,  king  of  Castile,  and,  having  defeated  th« 
troops  of  his  rival  in  1435,  marched  on  Granada,  and  entered 
the  capital  without  opposition,  while  Mohammed  fled  to 
Malaga  for  refuge. 

Yiisef  IV.  was  immediately  hailed  king,  but  after  a  short 
and  turbulent  reign  of  six  months,  he  died  in  1435,  and 
Mohammed,  the  dethroned  monarch,  who  resided  at  Malaga, 
was  proclaimed  for  the  third  time.  Not  even  then  was  the 
unfortunate  king  suffered  to  govern  in  peace,  for  in  1445 
his  nephew,  Mohammed  Ibn  Othmin,  raised  a  commotion 
ainong  the  people,  seized  on  the  Alhambra,  took  Mohammed 
prisoner,  and  confined  him  to  a  dungeon,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 

The  usurper  was  immediately  proclaimed  under  the  name 
of  Mohammed  IX.,  but  a  new  competitor  for  the  tlurone, 
whose  name  was  also  Mohammed  Ibn  Ismail,  and  who 
was  supported  by  the  Castilian  monarch,  seized  on  the  for- 
tress of  Montefrio,  and  maintained  himself  there  in  spite  of 
all  the  exertions  of  Mohammed.  During  four  or  five  years 
the  kingdom  of  Granada  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war,  increased  tenfold  by  the  devastating  irruptions 
of  the  Christians.  At  last,  in  1454,  the  rebels,  who  had 
hitherto  kept  on  the  defensive,  having  received  reinforce- 
ments from  John,  king  of  Castile,  marched  against  Granada, 
defeated  the  royal  troops,  and  triumphantly  entered  that 
capital,  from  which  the  Moorish  king  was  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  in  disguise. 

Mohammed  X.,  son  of  Ismail,  was  then  received  without 
opposition,  and  reigned  for  twenty-one  years  in  comparative 
tranquillity,  and  without  the  frequent  revolts  which  had 
precipitated  so  many  of  his  predecessors  from  their  thrones. 
But  the  existence  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada  was 
fast  drawing  to  a  close.  In  1460  the  Christians  took 
Gibraltar,  and  Archidona,  and  subdued  all  the  intermediate 
country ;  the  freouent  incursions  of  the  borderers  also  nar- 
rowed considerably  the  limits  of  the  Moorish  kingdom,  now 
bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Elvira  and  the  sea.  A  peace 
was  at  last  concluded  in  1463,  on  condition  that  the  Moorish 
king  should  hold  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  Castile,  and  pay 
an  annual  tribute  of  12,000  pistoles  in  gold.  Mohammed 
died  in  1466. 

Muley  Ali  Abu-l-hasan,  the  eldest  son  of  Mohammed, 
succeeded  him,  but  the  state  of  affairs  grew  every  day  worse. 
In  1470  thegovernorof  Malaga  revolted,  and  did  homage  to 
the  kins  of  Castile.  Granada,  the  capital,  and  even  the 
harem,  became  the  scene  of  those  commotions  and  discords 
that  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  Moorish  empire.  The  sultana 
Aycsha,  mother  of  Abu  Abdallah,  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne,  entertained  a  mortal  hatred  towards  another  of  the 
king's  wives,  a  Spanish  lady  called  Zoraya,  and  mother  of 
two  princes.  At  that  time  the  two  powerful  states  of 
Aragon  and  Castile  were  united,  and  the  doom  of  the  king- 
dom of  Granada  was  sealed.  The  taking  of  Zahara  (1481) 
by  the  generals  of  Abii-l-hasan,  was  the  signal  of  a  war  of 
reprisals.  The  city  of  Alhama,  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the 
kingdom,  was  reduced  in  1482 ;  and  the  ensuing  year  se- 
veral important  fortresses  opened  their  gates  to  the  con- 
queror. In  the  meanwhile  the  city  of  Granada  was  the 
scene  of  popular  commotion  and  civil  war.  The  court  was 
divided  into  two  hostile  factions— that  of  Ayesha  and  Zoraya, 
the  two  wives  of  Abu-1-hasan.  The  tribe  of  the  Th^gris 
(Zegris)  supported  the  former;  that  of  the  Beni  Serraj 
(Abenserrages)  the  latter;  one  held  the  Albayzin,  the 
other  the  Alhambra;  and  the  streets  of  Granada  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants.  Although  Abii 
Abdallah  succeeded  in  dethroning  his  father  in  1183,  he 
was  himself  taken  prisoner  by  the  Christians  near  Lucena, 
in  April,  1483.  Abu-1-hasan  regained  momentary  posses- 
sion of  his  capital  in  1484,  but  he  was  soon  disturbed  by 
'Abu  Abdallah,  who,  having  obteined  his  liberty  again,  dis- 
puted the  throne  with  his  aged  father. 

At  last  the  people  of  Granada,  leaving  the  father  and  son 
to  fight  their  own  quarrels,  appointed  Abdallah,  surnamed 
Zagal,  or  the  brave,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew, 
called  AS'Saghir,  or  the  small,  to  be  their  king.  In  the 
meanwhile  Ferdinand  was  pushing  on  his  conquests.  In 
June,  1 484,  he  besieged  and  took  Alora  and  Setenil,  and 
defeated  the  Moors  in  two  partial  engagements.  In  1485, 
Ronda,  MarbcUa,  CoYn,  &c.,  fell  into  his  hands:  Loxa  sur- 
rendered in  I486,  and  the  ensuing  campaign  began  by  the 
taking  of  Malaga.  But  the  successes  of  Ferdinand  did  not 
^wpk^  (h^  Nogrs  tp  a  scnsy  of  Iheir  danger,  or  induce  theq^ 
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to  put  an  end  to  their  Mvil  dissensions ;  for,  profiting  bj  the 
absence  of  Zagal  ftrom  his  capital,  Abu  Abdalla  As-saghir 
marched  upon  Granada  and  usurped  the  throne. 

This  monarch,  who  is  better  known  in  the  Spanish  chro- 
nicles by  the  name  of  Boabdil,  was  the  last  king  of  Granada. 
In  the  spring  of  1491  Ferdinand  invested  that  capital,  and 
after  a  siege  of  nearly  a  year,  the  standard  of  the  cross  waved 
on  the  red  towers  of  the  Alhambra.  Thus  ended,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  an  empire  which  had  lasted  for  nearly 
eight  centuries. 

Government,  Institutions,  <f^.— The  government  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Spanish  Arabs  may  be  said,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  to  have  been  modelled  upon  the  Eastern  kha- 
lifate.  The  sovereign,  who  was  the  source  and  depository 
of  all  power,  possessed  entire  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
supremacy:  he  administered  the  government  with  the 
advice  of  his  mexuar,  or  council  of  state ;  the  office  of  hajeb, 
or  prime-minister,  corresponded  in  the  nature  and  variety 
of  Its  functions  with  that  of  a  Turkish  ^nd-vizier.  The 
provinces  were  governed  by  walis,  or  military  commanders; 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  for  which  there  was  no 
other  base  than  the  KorSn  and  the  traditional  decisions  of 
the  companions  of  tho  Prophet,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  kadis,  although  the  sovereign  himself  could,  in  cases  of 
appeal,  revoke  their  sentence.  The  sultan  selected  his 
successors  from  among  his  progeny,  and  not  unfVec^uently 
associated  one  of  his  sons  in  the  empire  during  his  life- 
time. 

But  although  the  principles  of  government  were  the  same 
as  in  the  East,  and  the  vices  of  Mohammedan  constitutions 
as  prominent,  yet  the  position  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  enemies,  contributed  to  give  to 
their  institutions  a  vigour  and  solidity  which  they  never 
possessed  in  the  East  The  khalifs  of  Cordova  supported 
a  large  military  force,  always  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  a 
numerous  fleet  to  defend  the  coast  of  their  empire  from 
any  maritime  invasion.  Agriculture  and  trade  were  fostered 
by  means  of  wise  and  paternal  regulations;  population 
increased  at  an  astonishing  rate ;  and  the  revenue,  which 
is  computed  at  five  millions  sterling— an  enormous  sum  for 
the  time— enabled  the  khalifs  of  Cordova  to  surround  their 
throne  with  a  magnificence  and  splendour  unparalleled 
even  in  the  gorgeous  capitals  of  the  East. 

Sciences ;  Literature  ;  Arts.-^lt  is  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged in  Europe  that  the  Arabs  succeeded  to  the 
sciences  of  the  Greeks ;  that  at  a  time  when  ignorance  and 
barbarism  prevailed  through  every  pait  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, literature  and  philosophy  found  an  asylum  amongst 
them ;  and  that  by  a  singular  revolution  in  the  history  of 
nations,  Europe  became  indebted  to  her  Mohammedan 
invaders  for  the  first  lessons  of  science  and  learning. 
With  what  ardour  and  success  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge was  cultivated  in  the  East,  the  readers  must  already 
have  perceived  in  various  articles  of  the  present  work 
[Arabia;  Abdaulatif;  Avempack;  Asia;  &c.];  it 
will  now  suffice  to  say,  that  to  the  Western  Arabs  espe- 
cially, and  to  their  settlement  in  a  corner  of  our  con- 
tinent, we  owe  the  preservation  of  most  of  the  sciences 
cultivated  by  the  Greeks. 

The  first  conquerors  of  Spain,  like  those  of  the  East,  were 
a  rnde  and  illiterate  people.  It  was  not  till  the  times  of 
Abd-el-rahman,  the  first  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah(A.H.  139, 
A.D.  756),  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters.  That  monarch  and  his  successors  founded  colleges, 
formed  public  libraries,  encouraged  literary  pursuits  by 
their  example  and  their  liberality,  and  by  their  successive 
efibrts  the  study  of  the  sciences  was  introduced  into  their 
states,  and  continued  to  flourish  to  a  later  period  in  Spain 
than  in  the  East  The  limits  of  this  sketch  prevent  us 
from  takine  a  complete  survey  of  Arabian  literature ;  we 
shall  therefore  omit  theology  and  grammar,  the  favourite 
studies  of  the  nation,  and  make  a  hasty  review  of  those 
sciences  which  the  Spanish  Arabs  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  success. 

Poetry  has  alwavs  been  the  favourite  pursuit  of  Eastern 
nations:  by  the  Arabs  indeed  it  was  cultivated  with  an 
ardour  which  amounted  to  a  passion,  and  Arabia  is  said  to 
have  produced  more  poets  than  all  the  re^t  of  the  world 
together.  The  taste  was  rather  increased  than  abated  in 
Spain,  and  the  catalogues  of  Casiri  show  to  what  extent  the 
rouses  were  courted,  since  not  only  war,  love,  and  satire, 
but  grammar,  theology,  rhetoric,  and  even  the  abstruse 


scienees  often  form  the  subject  of  their  compoaitkma.  TWtUr 
poems  consist  of  idylls,  elegies,  epigrams,  odes,  satireft,  aaA 
almost  every  other  species  of  poetry  which  we  ha\t»  recciTc4 
ftrom  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  except  epic  and  draSMtit 

S3etry,  which  they  never  attempted,  ^idet  these,  the 
panish  Arabs  are  considered  as  the  inventors  of  a  loit  ef 
idyll  called  maushahah  (a  word  meaning  in  Arabic  *  dto 
variegated*),  A-om  the  nature  of  the  compN»ition,  whtefa  »  s 
description  in  the  most  vivid  colours  of  a  woman,  a  cilr.  a 
horse,  a  flower,  or  any  similar  object  The  most  disin- 
fi;ui5hed  among  the  poets  of  Mohammedan  Spain  are,  Yaliya 
Ibn  Hudheyl  and  Ahmed  Ibn  Abd-rabbihi.  who  floumfaed 
in  the  ninth  century ;  Yayhia  Ibn  Al-hakem  Al-gbaaal, 
who  wrote  in  940  a  poem  on  the  Conqueat  of  Spain  by 
Musa;  Abti  TMib  of  Alcira,  who  arouired  the  hooorablt 
surname  of  Al-mutennabi  (the  inspired) ;  Ibn  Abdan,  who 
wrote  the  'History  of  the  Kin^  of  Badajoi'  in  vent;  Ai- 
muatamed  Ibn  Abbad,  king  of  Seville ;  Almnnder,  king  of 
Saragossa ;  and  the  famous  Abi!i-l- waif d  Ibn  Zeydon,  wboae 
poems  have  lately  been  translated  by  Mr.  Weyers. 

The  historians  of  Mohammedan  Spain  are  equally  ntt» 
merous,  but  their  merits  are  generallv  not  gr^t  The  beat 
of  them  give  us  meagre  statements  of  facts,  unaeeoiBpaaied 
by  reflection  and  destitute  of  method.  The  moA  antwot  is 
Abti  Beker  Al-razi,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  cf  the 
ninth  century ;  Ibn  Hayv^n,  who  wrote  a  general  history 
of  Spain  in  60  volumes ;  Mohammed  Al-mmlhdha£rr,  knf 
of  Badajoz,  who  left  a  history  of  his  own  timet,  ena&y 
voluminous ;  Al-homaydi,  who  wrote  a  biographical  die- 
tionarv  of  illustrious  Moslems ;  Ibn  Bashkuw&l  of  Cordota; 
Ibnu-1-Abb^r  of  Valencia ;  and  the  vizier  Ibno-l-Khattlb, 
who  wrote  several  valuable  works  on  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Granada. 

But  it  was  in  the  physical  and  experimental  teiefMes 
that  the  Spanish  Moslems  most  excelled.  From  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Umeyyah  dynasty,  the  greatest  attentwa 
was  paid  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  all  the  odicr 
exact  sciences.  Copies  of  the  works  of  Dioacorides,  Hip- 
pocrates, Galen,  Aristotle,  Apollonius,  and  other  Givek 
writers,  were  procured  in  Constantinople,  brought  to  Cor- 
dova, and  translated.  Among  the  most  eminent  prolecs<>r» 
of  philosophy,  the  following  are  particulaily  disungutshed : 
Averroes  (or  rather  Abd  Abdallah  Ibn  Rosbd)  of  Cordova, 
who  died  a.d.  1198;  Abdelmalek  Ibn  Zohr  (oommonh 
callled  Abenzohar) ;  and  the  famous  Ibn  Bajeh,  or  AvraA 

f»ace.  Their  knowledge  of  botany  was  considerabls,  %tA 
ikewise  that  of  medicine  and  chemistry,  in  both  whKk 
sciences  they  made  considerable  proficiency.  In  mathe- 
matics and  the  sciences  dependent  on  them,  ther  were  stJ 
more  distinguished.  A  Spanish  Arab,  a  native'of  Tois^ 
named  Az-zarkal,  improved  the  astrolabe,  and  invented  la 
instrument  for  observing  the  motions  of  the  heatvalf 
bodies,  which  was  long  known  in  Europe  by  the  naine  v(m 
inventor. 

The  useful  arts  of  life  also  engaged  the  attention  of  iha 
Arabs.  Agriculture,  horticulture,  and  plan  tins  wttt 
encouraged  by  their  kings;  and  the  canals  aud  olfcc 
works  for  irrigation  constructed  by  them,  which  arc  4^ 
extant  in  the  plains  of  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  Gfafis44. 
sufficiently  prove  their  skill  in  this  branch  of  art.  Tbt 
mechanical  arts  and  manufsctures  were  likewise  earned  ti 
considerable  perfection.  The  use  of  writing-paftr  «« 
introduced  by  them  into  Europe ;  gunpowder  wm  a^ 
improved  and  first  used  by  them  in  war ;  and  iherw  iscve-i 
reason  to  suopose  that  to  them  belongs  the  bonour  «f  iH 
discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass. 

(Al-makkari*s  History  ^  Spain  under  the  AnAs.  txi 
other  Arabian  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mumvb 
Conde,  Historia  de  la  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes  r%  £*- 
patia,  8vo.,  Mad.,  1 821 ;  Casiri,  Biblioth^ca  Arabics Htn'^n* 
Escurialensis,  fd.,  Matritl,  1 7/0 ;  Masdeu,  Hisiorfa  cru^ 
de  Espaiia,  8vo.,  Mad.,  1783-97;  Cardonne,  Ih$t  €fT  m 
PA/riqite  et  de  VEpagne,  12ma,  Paris,  1765;  Cbr«M. 
BechercJies  sur  les  Maures,  8vo.  Paris,  1787 ;  Aodies,  fWT 
Origine,  de'  Progressi,  e  delio  Stato  Attuale  dogni  IfCi'ra- 
tura,  4to^  Parma,  1783-97.) 

MOORSUEDABAD.  one  of  the  districta  into  wtei 
the  nrovince  of  Bengal  is  divided.  Its  limits  are  ac  iU  l^ 
fined  that  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  them  with  ecrt-r^^ 
The  district  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  ptvrmce.  aa«  « 
intersected  by  the  Jcllingby  river,  one  o(  the  aoat  voasj* 
branches  of  the  Ganges.    Ihe  populatton  of  the  diauirt,  «- 
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eluding  the  eapital,  wts  estimated  in  1801  at  1»020,6T2, 
abeat  two-thirds  of  whom  were  Hindus,  and  the  remainder 
were  chiefly  Mohammedans. 

'  The  most  valuable  products  of  the  soil  are  silk  and  indigo. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
manufscture  of  wove-silks  and  taffetas,  both  flowered  and 
plain,  and  many  other  varieties  of  silk  goods  are  made  for 
intemal  consumption  and  for  exportation.  The  land  re- 
venue, or  Jumma,  in  1814  amounted  to  18,75,000  rupees 
(187,500/.),  and  the  excise  duties  realised  another  lac  of 
rupees  (10,000/.). 

MOORSHEDABAD,the  capital  of  the  district,  and  long 
the  nominal  capital  of  Bengal,  is  situated  in  24"*  1 1'N.  lat  and 
88^  ly  E.  long.,  on  the  Bhagirathi,  the  most  sacred  branch 
of  the  Ganges,  about  120  miles  above  Calcutta,  following 
the  windinss  of  the  stream.  The  city  was  originally  called 
Mucksoosabad,  which  was  exchanged  for  its  present  name 
in  1704,  when  Moorshed  Khooly  Khan  transferred  to  it  the 
seat  of  his  government  from  Dacca.  It  is  an  open  town, 
and  the  buildings  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  river  through 
eight  miles  of  its  course.  It  is  a  remarkably  ill-built  town, 
presenting  a  great  assemblage  of  mud  and  straw  huts, 
placed  without  any  regard  to  order,  aad  intermixed  with 
numerous  trees.  Near  to  the  river  there  are  a  few  tolera- 
bly good  brick  houses,  and  some  mosques,  but  altogether 
the  city  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  meanest  in  appear- 
ance in  all  India.  The  most  conspicuous  building  in  the 
town  is  the  residence  of  the  nabob,  a  modern  house  in 
the  European  style ;  the  old  palace  is  in  character  with  the 
general  aspect  of  the  place. 

Moorshedabad,  or  more  properly  Cossimbazart  a  town 
about  one  mile  to  the  south,  which  may  be  considered  its 
port,  is  a  place  of  immense  traffic,  and  especially  in  the 
rainy  season,  which  affords  great  facilitv  for  water  convey- 
ance. At  this  time  the  river  is  crowded  with  boats  bring- 
ing and  conveying  away  merchandise:  the  river  is  not 
navigable  during  two  or  three  of  the  driest  months  in  each 
year.  The  number  of  houses  of  all  kinds  in  1 8 1 4  was  about 
30,000,  and  according  to  the  computation  usual  in  Bengal 
of  eleven  individuals  to  every  two  houses,  the  population 
of  the  town  was  1 65,000.  The  city  is  the  head  quarters  of  a 
circuit  court  embracing  the  surrounding  districts  of  BogU- 

gire,  Purneah,  Dinagepore,  Rungpore,  Rajeshahy,  and 
irbhoom. 

MOOSE,  or  MOOSE  DEER.  [Deer,  vol,  viii.,  p.  351, 
et  seq.] 

MOKAIi  SENSE  is  a  name  which,  occurring  first  in 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  •  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,*  and  after- 
wards adopted  by  Hutcheson,  has  since  come  to  be  very 
generally  employed  to  denote  the  feelings  with  which  we 
regard  men's  actions  and  dispositions.  These  feelings  are 
known  also  by  the  name  of  feelings  of  moral  approbation 
and  disapprobation.  This  last  name  answers  every  purpose 
which  is  sought  in  naming,  and  is  at  the  same  time  free 
from  the  many  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  the 
phrase  moral  sense. 

The  phrase  moral  seme  is  objectionable,  first  of  all, 
because  the  feelings  for  which  it  is  proposed  as  a  name 
have  no  analogy  whatever  to  the  external  senses,  from 
which  the  phrase  is  borrowed.  The  phrase  therefore  tends 
to  give  a  wrong  notion  of  the  thing  ior  which  it  is  a  name, 
an  objection  which  is  of  itself  altogether  hXaH  to  the  use  of 
the  phrase  for  the  purpose  of  naming. 

But  there  is  yet  another  objection  which  is  more  import 
tant  than  the  last.  The  phrase  moral  sense,  as  well  as  the 
phrase  morcU  /acuity,  and  the  word  eonsrience  (which  is 
applied  only  to  those  cases  in  which  the  object  of  the 
feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation  is  one's 
own  actions  and  dispositions)  and  other  similar  phrases  and 
words  that  might  be  mentioned,  tend  to  convey  a  notion  of 
a  separate  independent  principle  in  man  from  which  he 
derives  directly  nis  moral  judgments  and  feelings.  And 
accc^ingly  the  use  of  these  phrases  and  words  has  led 
writers  on  morals  to  adopt  this  notion.  The  moral  sense,  or 
moral  faculty,  or  conscience,  is  spoken  of  as  something  im- 

Slanted  within  man  by  God.  through  which  he  instinctively 
istinguishes  between  moral  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice, 
and  approves  of  the  one  and  disapproves  of  the  other.  The 
theory  that  men  observe  the  consequences  of  actions  and 
dispositions,  and  that  the  ideas  gotten  by  this  obsenration 
sie  converted  by  an  ordinary  process  of  association  into  the 
feelings  called  the  feelings  of  moral  (^probation  and  dis^ 


approbation,  is  reacted  as  degracAng.  Now  though  wa 
were  to  admit  that  a  man  possesses  an  inward  monitor 
which  tells  him  at  once  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
it  is  clear  at  the  same  time  that  any  one  may  plead  the 
dictatea  of  this  monitor  in  defence  of  anything  that  he  may 
choose  to  do  or  not  to  do,  and  that  others  will  have  no  means 
of  correcting  this  plea.  Thus  if  there  is  degradation  in  the 
other  course,  there  is  danger  in  this.  Mr.  Bentham  has 
referred  all  systems  of  morals  founded  on  a  separate  inde- 
pendent principle,  whether  called  moral  sense  or  conscience, 
or  by  any  other  name,  to  individual  caprice,  liking  or  dis- 
like, sympathy  or  antipathy.  {Principles  qf  Morals  and 
Legislation,  chap.  2,  note.) 

We  quote  the  following  passage  from  an  admirable  article 
in  the  first  number  of  the  *  London  Review,'  as  serving  to 
explain  further  the  erroneous  theory  to  which  the  phrase 
moral  sense  has  led,  and  to  justify  the  principle  upon  which 
the  following  article  on  morals  is  written.  After  stating, 
as  a  fact  in  human  nature,  that  we  have  moral  judgments 
and  moral  feelings,  and  that  concerning  these  judgments 
and  feelings  there  are  two  theories,  the  writer  proceeds : — 

'  One  theory  is  that  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  is  an  ultimate  and  inexplicable  fact ;  that  we  perceive 
this  distinction  as  we  perceive  the  distinction  of  colours  by 
a  peculiar  fiiculty ;  and  that  the  pleasures  and  pains,  the 
desires  and  aversions,  consequent  upon  this  perception,  are 
all  ultimate  facts  in  our  nature ;  as  much  so  as  the  pleasures 
and  pains,  or  the  desires  and  aversions,  of  which  sweet  or 
bitter  tastes,  pleasing  or  grating  sounds,  are  the  object. 
This  is  called  the  theory  of  the  moral  sense,  or  of  moral 
instincts,  or  of  eternal  and  immutable  morality,  or  of  in- 
tuitive principles  of  morality,  or  by  any  other  name ;  to  the 
differences  between  which  those  who  adopt  the  theory  often 
attach  great  importance,  but  which,  for  our  present  purpose, 
may  all  be  considered  as  synonymous. 

'  The  other  theory  is,  that  the  ideas  of  right  or  wrong,  and 
the  feelings  which  attach  themselves  to  those  ideas,  are  not 
ultimate  foots,  but  may  be  explained  and  accounted  for— are 
not  the  result  of  any  peculiar  law  of  our  nature,  but  of  the 
same  laws  on  which  all  our  other  complex  ideas  and  feelings 
depend:  that  the  distinction  between  moral  and  immoral 
acts  is  not  a  peculiar  and  inscrutable  property  in  the  acts 
themselves,  which  we  perceive  by  a  sense,  as  we  perceive 
colours  by  our  sense  of  sight ;  but  flows  from  the  ordinary 
properties  of  these  actions,  for  the  recognition  of  which  we 
need  no  other  faculty  than  our  intellects  and  bodily  senses. 
And  the  particular  property  in  actions  which  constitutes 
them  moral  or  immoral,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold 
this  theory  (all  of  them  at  least  wno  need  to  be  noticed),  is 
the  influence  of  those  actions,  and  of  the  dispositions  from 
which  they  emanate,  upon  human  happiness.  This  theory 
is  sometimes  called  the  theory  of  utility.'  (London  Review, 
article  *  On  the  state  of  Philosophy  in  England,'  vol.  i., 
p.  172.) 

A  masterly  exposition  of  the  objectionableness  of  the 
phrase  moral  sense,  and  of  the  theories  that  are  founded 
upon  it,  will  be  found  also  in  Mr.  Austin's  '  Province  of 
Jurisprudence  determined.' 

MORA'LES,  AMBROSIO,  a  Spanish  historian  and 
antiquarian,  was  bom  at  Oordova,  in  1513.  His  father 
Antonio  was  an  eminent  physician,  whom  Cardinal  Zimenez 
appointed  principal  professor  of  philosophy  at  Alcala, 
and  to  whom  the  marquis  of  Priego  presented  the  house 
which  tradition  pointed  out  as  the  one  tnat  Seneca  had  inha- 
bited, in  order,  said  the  donor,  that  it  might  become  again 
the  dwelling  of  the  wisest  Cordovan.  Ambrosio  had  for  his 
maternal  grandfather  Fernan  Perez  de  Oliva,  who  left  him 
a  valuable  source  of  information  in  his  geographical  work, 
*  Imagen  del  Mundo.'  Another  Fernan  Perez  de  Oliva,  who 
was  A  mbrosio's  maternal  uncle,  and  a  professor  of  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Salamanca,  took  a  prominent  part  in  his 
education.  He  was  also  indebted  to  Juan  de  Medina,  and 
to  Melchior  Cano,  two  great  writers  and  eloquent  professors 
of  divinity  of  that  time,  the  former  at  Alcala,  the  latter  at 
Salamanca,  where  he  was  the  great  antagonist  of  his  emi- 
nent colleague  Bartholomew  Oirranza,  and  a  still  greater 
opponent  of  the  Jesuits.  This  Cano  or  Canus  is  the  author 
of  the  excellent  treatise '  De  Locis  TheologicL%'  and  was  a 
great  reformer  of  the  schools,  from  which  he  banished  many 
futile  and  absurd  questions. 

While  yet  a  youth.  Morales  produced  a  translation  of  the 
Pinax  or  Table  of  Cebei,   But  a  religious  enthuaiasm  T^t^ 
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ftr  above  all  his  literary  aspirations,  and  pervaded  all  his 
actions. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen.  Morales  became  a  Jeronymite, 
when  his  religious  fervour  being  no  longer  controllable,  in 
order  to  secure  himself  against  temptation,  he  attempted  to 
follow  the  precedent  of  Origen.  The  excruciating  pain  in- 
separable from  this  self-mutilation  drew  from  him  a  shriek 
which  brought  a  brother  monk  to  his  cell  in  time  to  give 
him  effectual  aid.  In  order  to  obtain  a  papal  dispensation 
for  his  conduct,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  but  fell  into  the  sea, 
and  was  saved,  according  to  his  own  account,  by  a  miracle. 
Considering  this  accident  as  a  warning  not  to  proceed,  he 
joined  his  friends  at  court,  and  lived  thenceforward  as  a 
secular  priest.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  a 
professor  at  Alcala,  where  he  had.  among  others,  Guevara, 
Chacon,  Sandoval,  and  the  first  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  among 
his  pupils.  He  sustained  the  high  literary  credit  of  his 
family  by  his  investigations  into  the  antiquities  of  Spain. 
He  began  to  collect  materials  in  1641,  and  to  arrange  them 
in  1 560.  On  the  death  of  his  friend  Florian  de  Oeampo,  he 
obtained  the  vacant  place  of  royal  chronicler ;  but  his  first 
appearance  as  an  author  was  in  defending  the  historian 
Zurita.  When  the  relics  of  Justus  and  Pastor  were 
translated  to  Alcala,  Morales  was  called  upon  to  record  that 
event  and  the  ceremony  on  the  occasion,  together  with  the 
martyrdom  of  those  saints.  On  the  death  of  the  chronicler 
Castro,  he  was  sent  to  inspect  his  papers,  as  belonging,  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  to  the  king.  The  following  year  he  had 
to  examine  the  Codex  Albeldensis,  which  was  a  collection 
of  councils  given  to  Philip  II.  bv  the  Conde  de  Buendia. 
At  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  rlasencia,  the  oollector  of 
MSS.  for  the  Escurial,  Morales  succeeded  him  in  that 
office,  which  he  exercised  with  seal  and  discrimination. 
He  made  indices  to  his  fresh  acquisitions,  such  for  in- 
stance as  the  Codex  Emilianensis,  another  collection  of 
councils. 

In  the  meantime  he  extended  the  *Coronica  general 
de  Espana/  which  Oeampo  had  carried  no  further  than  the 
death  of  the  Soipios.  After  he  had  continued  the  history 
to  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period.  Morales  was  sent  to  Leon, 
Galicia,  and  Asturias,  to  examine  sepulchres  and  temples, 
archives  and  libraries :  he  collected  much  curious  matter 
which  was  published  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Escu- 
rial, by  the  antiquarian  Florec  in  1765,  and  has  been  since 
inserted  in  the  complete  collection  of  Ambrosio*s  works, 
Madrid,  1791-2.  It  was  important  to  explore  all  those 
places,  in  which  alone  information  could  be  obtained  as  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  and  the  centuries 
immediately  following;  papers  and  documents  belonging 
to  less  antient  times  might  be  found  everywhere,  since 
by  the  reconquest  of  Toledo  the  Moors  were  soon  driven  to 
southern  Spain.  In  his  70th  year  (1 583)  Morales  finished 
the  third  volume  of  his  history,  which  completed  the  work 
to  1037.  By  way  of  relaxation  he  printed  a  volume  of  the 
works  of  his  uncle  Feman  Perez  de  Oliva ;  and  he  inserted 
at  the  end  of  it  fifteen  essays  of  his  own,  his  juvenile  version 
of  Ceb^  and  an  exposition  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria's  device. 
The  Inquisition  suspended  the  publication  of  this  book  till 
certain  passages  in  his  uncle's  works  should  be  corrected, 
but  as  the  Inquisitors  neglected  to  make  the  corrections, 
the  work  remained  unpublished.  The  late  editor  of  Morales 
had  a  copy  before  him  ;  and  the  pieces  of  Morales  himself 
are  included  in  the  last  and  the  only  complete  edition  of 
his  writings.  In  his  seventy-second  year  he  recast  his 
fiivourite  manual,  'Arte  para  servir  a  Dies,'  the  production 
of  an  unlettered  Franciscan,  Alonso  de  Madrid,  adhering 
iiowever  as  closely  as  he  could  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
ftubject  had  been  treated.  In  spite  of  its  religious  merits. 
Morales  could  not  help  wishing  the  work  had  been  in  better 
Spanish,  and  accordingly  he  undertook  the  labour  of  amend- 
ing the  language.  He  died  in  1591,  in  his  78th  year,  and 
was  buried  at  Cordova  pursuant  to  his  directions.  Cardinal 
Sandoval,  his  pupil,  erected  a  fine  monument  to  his  memory, 
which  was  not  completed  till  after  his  own  death.  Southey 
has  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the  works  of  Morales, 
though  he  blames  at  the  same  time  his  religious  enthu- 
siasm. 

Ambrusio  is  the  Leiand  of  Spain,  but,  liappier  than  Leiand, 
he*  hved  to  make  umc  of  the  materials  which  he  collected, 
and  he  brought  down  the  history  of  his  country  from  its 
^firlv  Roman  period  (where  Ocnmpo  had  left  oflD  to  the 


with  great  fidelity  and  industry,  thoogh  tb* 
smile  at  his  credulity.  There  is  porfaape  do  btatonaii 
personal  character  is  better  developca  in  bv  vorka.  a  nr> 
cumstanoe  which  gives  them  a  partioolar  intereat.  AltkMcs 
any  good  historian  of  Spain  must  be  more  indBbiarf  to  !!#• 
rales  than  to  any  of  his  predeoeesors,  it  has  hmmt 
supposed  that  Garibay  drew  much  from  Bforaka. 
de  Garibay  y  Zamalloa  wrote  first,  and  Morales 
praises  Garibay 's  diligenoe  in  consulting  d< 
commends  the  good  use  which  he  made  of  then, 
timony  is  honourable  both  to  Garibay  and  If 
both  had  pursued  the  same  course  of  research 
archives  and  the  deeds  belonging  to  mow 
churches. 

MORA'LES,  CRISTOBAL,  or  CRISTCFORO,  a  pm 
Spanish  singer,  who,  about  the  middle  of  tbe»«xt«ioib<«o- 
tury,  became  the  most  eminent  composer  at  the  Raan  fto- 
tifical  chapel.  His  masses  and  other  sacred  mosica)  ewki 
were  standard  compositions  till  they  were  aq|nneiil  by 
those  of  Palestrina,  who  followed  soon  aftec 

MORA'LES,  LUIS,sumamed  'El  Divino.* 


tha 


devoted  his  pencil exdusivelv  and  moat  suceeaifaOy  to 
subjects ;  in  which  respect  however  he  is  fiir  fiooi  slsatef 
alone  among  the  numerous  Spanish  painters.  His  Sarwi 
and  Ma|^a]ens  exhibit  the  extreme  of  huminsefciint  en- 
dured with  a  celestial  meekness.  The  same  works  bafi;  itofe^ 
tated,  or  rather  caricatured,  by  his  son  and  several  sdiofa*^ 
have  created  a  prejudice  against  Morales,  saeb  perfonMam 
having  been  imputed  to  him  either  ignorantly  or  wiUkiy. 
Thus  Pacheco  (*  Arte  de  la  Pintora')  ooosidm  baa  as  s 
man  who  had  a  reputation  which  he  did  noc  descnfo.  Abe 
Palomino,  by  whom  Bryan  (Diet,  of  BwU.)  has  been  mm- 
led,  has  affirmed  that  Morales  never  drew  tbe  haam 
figure  at  full  length.  He  must  have  done  it  bowever  a 
some  cases,  according  to  the  description  of  Moralcs's  pna- 
cipal  works  given  bv  the  industrious  Cean  Bemodcc  {lie- 
don,  de  Praetor,  de  BeiL  Art.  en  EepaSa).  Tbia  taamid 
and  judicious  critic  moreover  finds  in  Morales  eomrc  de- 
sign, knowledge  of  the  naked  form«  a  fine  gimdatiHi  s( 
tints,  and  the  most  perfect  expreisioD  of  aonvw,  s€  tnm 
Christian  grief. 

Philip  II.,  passing  through  Badges  on  bis  rauum  tnm 
Lisbon,  in  1581,  relieved  Morales,  who  was  tbm  tmStnsmi 
firom  poverty  and  old  age,  with  a  yearly  pen<«ft40  «f  2«t 
ducats.  He  thus  made  some  slight  ameods  te  harjv 
dismissed  him,  and  refused  to  employ  his  fil«o*s  u 
the  Escurial,  after  Morales  had  gone  there  by  tbt  k«c^i 
express  command.  Morales  was  born  at  the  bcfiosflv  '/ 
the  sixteenth  century,  at  Badajoz,  where  be  died,  at  a  wn 
advanced  age.  in  1586. 

MORALITIES,  or  MORAL  PLAYS.  (Emua 
Drama,  vol.  ix.,  p.  427.1 

MORALS  is  a  worn  used  in  several  diierciit  wemmsL. 
which  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish.  1.  It  has  been  ci*»y«< 
together  with  the  expressions  mnral  philowphM  mal  mi^jt 
science,  to  denote  the  whole  field  of  knowle^gw  iwatisj 
primarily  to  the  mind  of  man ;  and  in  this  scoae  is  a  r> 
extensive  with  the  word  metaphytia.  To  this  mm  «f  ia» 
word  there  are  many  objections ;  and  it  has  aoeordinciv  a«o 
almost  entirely  ceased.  2.  Morale,  as  well  as  tli«  «sye«» 
sions  moral  philotopku  and  moral  edence,  deoolca  ft- 
cially  the  science  of  what  is  called  man's  duty,  wfaat  to 
ought  and  ought  not  to  think,  feel,  say,  dow  In  tb«  aro^ 
of  the  word,  morals  is  one  department  of  meta|Ayri 
mental  nhilosophy,  or  mental  science,  or  paycbolof^  twkc^. 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  a  necessary  foandaUoa  t* 
morals),  being  another  department  This  is  in  e««ffy  vat 
the  most  convenient  use  of  the  word,  and  is  nov  cvaiacWt 
sanctioned  by  custom.  In  this  sense  of  the  word  — Wi> 
it  is  convertible  with  ethit^  and  with  de^miolt^f^  a  mai 
which,  coined  bv  Mr.  Bentham,  is  more  apposite  i«  tbr  s«v 
ject-matter  of  the  science  it  denotes  than  any  word  6miwi 
either  from  the  Latin  mot  or  the  Greek  ethoe  <;fccx.a:4 
which  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  formed  iiiil  <.■■' 
topeycMogy,  and  to  the  names  of  most  sciaocos.  X  Mimm* 
and  ethice  are  at  the  same  time  names  for  tbe  art  vwi» 
spending  to  the  science  which  has  just  been  sn>kco  oC  tte 
art  of  performing  one's  duty,  or  (as  it  u  generaUy  dsMTVwV 
the  art  of  living  a  good  and  a  hanpy  lifel  Tlte  art  m»A  «W 
science  bein^  coextensive,  and  differing  only  m  tba^  t^ 
the  same  subject-matter  is  viewed  ftom  cifl«i«ot  piaatv  iba 


mi'tilleof  the  eleventh  oeutury,    Ue  acoomplished  this  titfk  I  indischmtnite  apphcation  of  tbe  same  tcrai  to  both 
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ders  no  confusion  worthy  of  notice.*  4.  Morals  is,  in  cur- 
rent conversation,  synonymous  with  morality  ;  thus  denot- 
ing not  only  the  science  and  the  art,  but  also  what  is  the 
subject-matter  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  a  brief  general 
account  of  morals,  considered  as  the  science  of  man  s  duty. 
Morals  then  is  a  name  for  the  science  which  teaches  what 
it  is  man's  duty  to  do  and  not  to  do,  or  (changing  the  phrase) 
what  he  ought  and  ought  not  to  do ;  or  again,  what  it  is 
respectively  right  aud  wrong  for  him  to  do ;  or  (to  resort  to 
yet  another  change  of  phrase)  which  teaches  what  is  re- 
spectively virtue  and  vice.  Our  account  of  the  science  must 
necessarily  commence  with  an  explanation  of  this,  its  funda- 
mental idea,  which  is  thus  expressed  in  so  many  different  ways. 
It  is  man's  duty  to  do,  or  he  ought  to  do,  or  it  is  right 
that  he  should  do,  or  lastly,  that  is  virtue,  which,  on  the 
most  general  view  possible  of  the  tendencies  of  a  disposition 
or  an  action,  conduces  roost  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
That  which,  of  any  two  acts  thus  viewed,  conduces  the  less 
to  this  happiness,  it  is  his  duty  not  to  do ;  or  he  ought  not  to 
do,  or  it  is  wrong  for  him  to  do,  or  lastly  is  vice.  So,  abso- 
lutely and  unconditionally,  of  any  disposition  or  action  which 
tends,  on  the  whole,  to  cause  unhappiness.  It  is  generally 
stated,  in  consistency  with  this  explanation,  that  conducive- 
ness  to  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  is  the  criterion  of 
duty  or  virtue. 

Two  questions  now  arise,  to  which,  before  we  proceed  far- 
ther, some  sort  of  answer  must  be  given.  The  answers  to 
these  questions  will  lead  us  to  separate  the  science  of  morals 
from  two  other  sciences  with  which  it  is  often  more  or  less 
confounded,  viz.  mental  science,  or  psychology,  and  theo- 
logy, and  also  to  point  out  the  relations  in  which  it  stands 
to  these  sciences.  The  two  questions  are,  what  does  human 
happiness  consist  of?  and  what  renders  the  pursuit  of  human 
happiness  man's  duty  ? 

We  shall  answer  the  second  of  these  questions  first    It ' 
is  man's  duty  to  strive  to  increase  the  general  amount  of 
human  happiness,  because  he  knows,  both  firom  the  adap- 
tation of  the  external  world  to  that  end,  and  from  express 
revelation  of  God's  will,  that  Grod  desires  the  happiness  of 
mankind.    The  full  and  detailed  establishment  of  this  pro- 
position belongs  to  theology,  in  its  two  departments  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.    Thus  is  morals  connected 
with  theology.     We  have  said  that  their  provinces  have 
been  often  more  or  less  confounded,  and  this  has  taken 
place  principally  in  two  ways.    God  having  revealed,  in  a 
general  manner,  the  assignment  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  a  future  life  to  the  performance  of  duty  and  its 
violation  in  this,  some  writers,  as  Paley  for  instance,  have 
directly  referred  virtue  to  an  expectation  of  these  rewards 
and  punishments,  and,  instead  of  treating  them  as  some- 
thing extraneous  and  accidental,  have  introduced  them  as 
essentials  into  the  definition  of  morality.t    Now  morals 
has  nothing  to  do  with  these  rewards  and  punishments 
further  than  to  determine  what  are  the  dispositions  and 
actions  to  which  they  are  respectively  assigned ;  and  this  is 
determined  altogether  indemndently  of  the  rewards  and 
punishments  themselves.     The  other  way   in  which  the 
provinces  of  morals  and  theology  have  been  confounded 
(and  here  the  confusion  is  complete)  is  by  deriving  all  duty 
directly  from  the  revealed  will  of  God.    Those  who  consult 
the  Bible  only,  as  being  the  depository  of  God's  revealed 
will,  for  a  complete  enumeration  of  their  duties,  clearly 
reject  morals  as  an  independent  science,  and  merge  it  en- 
tirely in  theology.    It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  Bible, 
which,  as  Mr.  Burke  observes  in  a  well-known  passaee,  *  is 
not  one  summary  of  doctrines  regularly  digested,  in  which  a 
man  could  not  mistake  his  way,'  cannot  take  the  place  of, 
anjr  more  than  it  can  be  superseded  by,  a  science  which 
systematically  treats  duty  on  the  principle  of  conduciveness 
to  the  general  happiness  of  mankind. 

•  ^^Titera  em  morals  Indifferently  define  it  m  a  adcnce  and  aa  an  art.  Thua 
rto  t^tfe  an  instiuice  of  each)  Paley  deBnei  it  as  •  that  science  which  teaches 
men  their  duty  and  Uie  reasons  of  it  ;•  Henry  More,  in  his  •  Enchiridion  EtW- 
einn»*  «» 'the  art  ofUving  a  aood  and  happy  lite  *  (art  bene  heateque  wwarfp.  ^ 

Jka  alite  and  disliugnished  writer  In  the  *  London  and  Westminster  ReTiew 
Aenira  to  morals  all  claim  to  the  tiUe  of  a  science.  '  Morality/  he  obsertes, 
•  i»  not  a  science,  bnt  an  art ;  not  truths,  but  rules.*  (Vol.  ir .  p.  10,  article  on 
M»otiii€al  Economy,  and  on  the  Method  of  Philomtphtcal  Invettigatton  m  that 
SH^mct.')  In  Uie  wme  way,  Mr.  Mill. in  his  'Analysis  of  U)e  Human  Mmd/ 
vrhm^er  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  morals,  speaks  of  it  as  an  art.  It  seems 
«o  o».  that  morals  is  either  a  science  or  an  art,  according  to  Uie  manner  in 
w>iU?Y«  it  is  treated ;  a  science,  if  its  subject-matter  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
l>«opo«Jtlons :  an  art,  if  in  the  form  of  rules.  It  seems  to  ns  also,  that  the  fitter 

^  ^  I»«ley»s  well  kuowndoflnlUonpf  virtue  la.  •  The  dolne  good  to  mankind,  in 
^.lylaSenre  to  tKe  wttl  of  Ood,  »n4  for  the  laHe  of  et erlMttPg  happloe^.'  THI« 
?^0BUWtt  U  fowtWarad  by  U\e  wilt«r  of  tM»  •rttdo  M  opinio  grwt  obj^ctiofli, 
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The  question/  what  does  human  happiness  consist  of? 
remains  to  he  answered.  And  here  too  we  can  only  gene- 
rally indicate  the  mode  of  answering  the  question,  rather 
than  provide  in  detail  the  answer  itself.  Man  is  so  framed 
as  to  DO  susceptible  of  certain  pleasures  and  certain  pains. 
These  pleasures  and  pains  are  of  two  different  kinds,  phy- 
sical and  intellectual;  in  the  last  division  being  induded  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  sympathy,  and  also  those  derived 
ft'om  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobatiom 
These  pleasures  and  pains  aiffer  of  course  among  them^ 
selves,  Doth  in  kind  and  degree.  Now  generally  the  greater 
the  number  of  pleasures  gratified,  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  pains  avoided,  the  more  is  man's  happiness  coiir 
suited ;  and  when  there  is  a  necessity  of  choice  between 
pleasures  and  pains  of  different  kinds,  this  happiness  is  con- 
sulted more,  in  proportion  as  the  pleasures  and  pains 
respectively  gratified  and  avoided  are  more  enduring  and 
extensive  in  effect.  The  full  enumeration  and  explanation 
of  all  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  which  man  is  by  nature 
susceptible  belon,Q;s  to  psychology,  or  mental  science.  Mo- 
rals, availing  itself  of  the  results  of  this  science,  proceeds 
to  determine,  by  a  comparison,  in  each  case,  of  known  plea- 
sures and  pains,  in  respect  of  number  and  value,  the  dif« 
ferent  duties  of  man. 

Much  confusion  has  been  made  between  mental  and 
moral  science,  first  by  treating  the  moral  feelings  (as  they 
are  called),  or  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  disap- 
probation, as  the  immeaiate  object  of  moral  science ;  and 
secondly,  by  supposing  these  feelings,  under  such  names  as 
conscience  and  moral  sense,  to  be  the  only  and  all-suflScient 
criterion  of  morality  or  duty.  The  consideration  of  these 
feelings,  as  of  all  other  feelings,  belongs  to  mental  science* 
So  far  as  they  contribute  to  increase  the  number  of  human 
pleasures  and  pains,  their  consideration  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  treatment  of  moral  science.  So  far,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  proper  direction  of  these  feelings  is  con- 
cerned (which  belongs  to  the  act  of  education),  it  is  clear 
that  the  enumeration  and  explanation  of  duties  should 
precede.  Those  writers  who,  merging  altogether  moral  in 
mental  science,  derive  all  duties  from  what  they  call  an 
independent  moral  faculty,  which,  by  way  of  making  the 
thing  clearer,  they  name  conscience,  or  moral  sense,  or 
right  reason,  commit  the  error  of  mistaking  the  effect  for 
the  cause.  So  far  as  the  judgments  of  this  conscience,  or 
moral  sense,  or  right  reason,  are  good  and  proper  judgments, 
so  far  must  they  be  founded  upon  the  results  of  moral 
science,  treated,  as  we  propose  to  treat  it,  in  reference  to 
the  principle  of  conduciveness  to  the  happiness  of  mankind* 
And  it  will  invariably  be  found  that  whatever  of  good  exists 
in  any  moral  system  professing  to  be  founded  on  something 
else  is  really  (though  its  authors  imagine  otherwise)  derived 
from  this  science.  But  where  direct  and  conscious  refer- 
ence is  not  made  to  this  science,  there  is  no  longer  any 
security  for  the  proper  direction  of  the  moral  feelings.  As 
Dr.  Paley  happily  expresses  it,  *  a  system  of  morality,  built 
upon  instincts,  will  only  find  out  reasons  and  excuses  for 
opinions  and  practices  already  established— will  seldom  cor 
rect  or  reform  either.'    [Moral  Sense.] 

Thus  much  in  the  way  of  preliminary  disquisition.  We 
now  proceed  to  enumerate  man's  several  duties. 

It  IS  of  course  out  of  the  question  to  give  a  complete 
enumeration  of  single  separate  duties,  or  (in  other  words)  to 
state  in  detail  all  that  a  man  ought  or  ought  not  to  do  under 
all  possible  varieties  of  circumstances.  This  can  hardly  be 
expected,  or  at  any  rate  is  seldom  professed,  and  never  ac- 
complished, in  treatises  expressly  devoted  to  the  subject 
The  most  at  all  events  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  name, 
with  the  addition  of  some  brief  general  explanation,  the 
chief  general  classes  of  duties.  The  adaptation  of  these 
eeneral  duties  to  particular  cases  is  often  obvious.  In  some 
eases,  which  will  be  specially  noticed,  the  carrying  out  into 
minute  detaU  of  general  rules  of  duty  opens  new  and  large  de- 
partments of  inquiry,  which  may  be  considered  either  as 
constituting  separate  sciences,  or  as  belongmg  to  other 
sciences  rather  than  to  morals.  *  j  .. 

In  thus  taking  refuge  in  a  general  classification  of  duties, 
we  shall  have  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  list  of  dtspostttons 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  man  respectively  to  cultivate  and 
not  to  cultivate.  A  disposition  is  a  tendency  m  a  man  to 
act  (under  which  word  is  comprehended  thinking,  feeling, 
speaking,  and  doing)  generally  in  a  certain  way.  The 
name*  for  the  different  dispositions  thus  come  to  embraoa 
genord  dasie^  of  aotiw^.    For  iP^nc«>.  *<?  disptw^i 
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railed  benevolence  leads  to  innumerable  actions  which, 
under  innumerably  different  circumstances,  it  is  man's  duty 
to  perform ;  and  the  name  therefore  stands  as  a  general 
name  for  all  these  actions.  To  name  singly  and  separately 
all  tbcM  actions  would  perhaps  not  be  practicable,  and  cer- 
Uinly  not  be  desirable.  Certain  subclasses  of  them  may 
be  named,  in  explaining  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the 
general  disposition,  or  (in  other  words)  the  reasons  why  it 
is  man's  duty  to  cultivate  this  disposition.  This  last  ex- 
planation will  necessarily  comprehend  a  ^neral  view  of  the 
advantages  of  the  different  actions  which  the  disposition 
tends  to  produce. 

There  are  many  different  principles  of  classification  on 
which  the  enumeration  of  duties  may  proceed.  It  is  per- 
haps not  too  much  to  say  that  all  duties  may  be  deduced, 
with  a  greater  or  less  exercise  of  ingenuity,  as  corollaries 
from  any  one  which  has  been  previously  established.  Thus 
Wollaston.  in  his  •Religion  or  Nature,' deduces  all  man's 
duties  from  the  duty  of  truth.  Hobbes  again,  in  his  *  De 
Give,'  derives  all  morality  from  the  duty  of  preserving  peace. 
It  is  clear  that  the  mode  to  be  adopted  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject, or,  in  other  words,  the  mode  of  classifying  our  enume- 
ration of  duties,  is  a  matter  entirely  of  convenience ;  and. 
merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  we  shall  adopt  the  divi- 
sion of  duties  which  has  been  partly  acted  upon  by  Dr. 
Paley,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  division  most  generally 
resorted  to  by  writers  on  morals. 

We  shall  treat  of  a  man's  duties,  first,  as  thev  regard 
himself  individually,  and,  secondly,  as  they  re^rd  others. 
It  is  necessary  to  remark,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehen- 
sion, that  one  duty  is  a  duty  towards  oneself,  and  another 
duty  is  a  duty  towards  others,  not  on  account  of  its  tend- 
ing respectively  to  produce  happiness  only  to  oneself  or 
only  to  others,  but  simply  fVom  the  accidental  circumstanoe 
of  oneself  in  the  one  case  and  others  in  the  other  being,  as 
it  were,  the  outward  object  of  the  action  or  disposition  which 
constitutes  the  duty.  'Those  acts  of  ours,*  to  quote  from 
Mr.  Mill,  'which  are  primarily  useful  to  ourselves,  are 
secondarily  useful  to  others ;  and  those  which  are  primarily 
useful  to  others  are  secondarily  tiseful  to  ourselves.'  {Anor 
lyeis  qf  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.,  p.  234.)  Much  of  the 
good  resulting  ftom  the  performance  of  what  we  call  duties 
towards  ourselves  consists  in  our  being  thereby  better  ena- 
bled to  do  good  to  others ;  and  together  with  the  happiness 
conferred  on  others  by  the  performance  of  our  duties 
towards  them,  is  the  happiness  caused  to  ourselves  by  the 
gratification  of  our  feelings  of  sympathy  and  of  duty,  and 
the  additional  security  that  is  gained  ror  the  good-will  of 
others  towards  ourselves. 

I.  A  man's  duty  to  himself  consists  generally  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  life  with  which  his  Creator  has  endowed 
him,  and  in  the  improvement,  to  the  greatest  degree  in  his 
power,  of  the  faculties  which  he  possesses. 

The  first  part  of  this  duty  is  altogether  negative.  A  man 
must  abstain  firom  wantonly  exposing  himseu  to  danger,  or, 
in  other  words,  he  must  be  prudent,  and  he  must  refimin 
from  euicide.  For  when  man  learns  that  God  has  adapted 
his  cteated  world  to  the  production  of  general  happiness,  he 
learns  at  the  same  time  that  life  has  been  given  for  that 
purpose;  and  in  foolishly  risking  or  in  laying  violent  hands 
upon  his  own  life,  he  tends  so  far  to  mar  G<m1's  object  He 
throws  away  his  own  means  of  attaining  happiness  in  the 
way  in  which  God  has  willed  that  he  should  attain  it,  and 
be  destroys  also  his  means  of  promoting  the  happiness  of 
others. 

As  regards  the  second  part  of  a  man's  duty  towards  him- 
self, consisting  in  the  improvement  of  his  faculties,  or,  as 
we  may  otherwise  express  it,  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
being,  this  is  partly  positive  and  partly  negative.  It  is  a 
man  s  duty  to  improve  himself,  so  fkr  as  he  can,  by  study 
and  by  cultivating  good  dispositions;  the  fiill  explanation 
of  the  best  mode  of  doing  which  belongs  properly  to  the 
snbject  of  education.  It  is  his  duty  also  not  to  deteriorate 
his  character  by  sensual  excesses.  The  vices  which  he  has 
thus  to  guard  against  are  principally  two,  luet  and  intem- 
perance ;  the  Utter  of  which  divides  itself  into  drunkenness 
and  gluttony.  The  names  of  the  two  virtues  opposite  to 
the  two  vices  of  lust  and  intemperanoe  are  chastity  and 
temperance.  The  cultivation  of  these  two  rirtues,  or  the 
absiinenoe  ftom  the  two  corresponding  Tioee,  is  recom- 
mended not  only  by  the  good  aoeruing  to  the  individual, 

^ii^^  ^^*^*  •*^?*  ^®  "^^^^  ^«  »  ^•^^  ••ved  from 
insieting  injvry  on  others,  I 


n.  In  considering  a  man*e  dntiea  tovardi 
would  adopt  the  subdivision  of  duties  toward*  tmm  { 
rally  as  men,  and  duties  towards  men  as  marobao  ti  t^ 
same  society.  These  last  duties  will  be  aMS  ■iiMinfc^ 
into  duties  towards  members  of  the  same  poiiucal  aeorty  « 
suite,  and  duties  towards  members  of  the  saae  tauly. 

1.  The  duties  towards  men  generally  as  imb,  ar  lowir4 
mankind,  may  be  comprehended  under  ihfs  (piaeril  ■■■■ 
of  benevolence  or  hfidness,  comage^  eiaomif,  aai  km- 
mility. 

In  benevolence  or  kindness  are  indoded  sigm^tA^  or  a 
general  disposition  to  assist  our  feUow-oMO ;  M%t,  ar  kad- 
ness  towards  those  in  distress,  and  towards  iofman;  gmm^ 
rosity  or  liberality,  which,  being  the  dispositioo  to  ask*  •■ 
own  means  servioeable  to  others,  turns  pity  to  good  aeaocat. 
gratitude  ;  and  charity,  in  the  sense  m  whicli  a  is  aatd  ky 
Sl  Paul,  or  the  disposition  to  judge  kindly  of  oskan*  cue- 
duct  The  vices  opposed  to  sympathy,  pity,  geavoKir. 
gratitude,  and  charity,  are  selJUhttess^  Aiinrti.  i  mimm  or 
cruelty,  avarice,  ingratitude,  and  malevolemce  m  aaci^ 
ritableness.  Slander  is  one  principal  iorv  m  vSuck  tka 
last-mentioned  evil  disposition  displa3rs  itamiC  Tbe  adUva- 
tion  of  the  virtues  comprehended  under  the  naat  Mmte¥ 
lence,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  oppoaite  v«<^  kasv  aa 
obvious  and  immediate  bearing  on  the  bappmaas  «f  cskera 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  forgottea  Uiai  kaffaeis 
accrues  to  the  benevolent  man  himselfffooi  the  gtitifcrathft 
of  his  natural  feelings  of  sympathy,  and  that  by  doKg  gaad 
to  others  he  disposes  others  to  do  good  to  him. 

Courage  is  valuable,  as  tending  to  grw  oflbd  to  ma 
benevolence.  It  must  not  exist  in  such  excess  as  to  bads 
man  to  adventure  a  great  risk  for  a  dispfepartMJOatety  fafl 
object  and  must  therefore  be  governed  by  pmdeaiiM.  Mi. 
Mill  indeed  has  treated  of  ootuage  as  a  psrUcMUr  §etm  sf 
prudence,  a  mode  of  treating  of  it  which  we  rian—l  daak 
proper.* 

Sincerity  comprehends  truth  in  words  a^d  kamml^  m 
justice  in  conduct  The  manner  in  whieh  iha  ibmUmb  «f 
these  virtues,  or  the  abstinence  from  the  oppuatfa  twm  af 
Iving  and  cheating,  is  recommendjad  by  genesml  acifaly,  • 
obvious.  Without  the  general  observanc*  of  tmh  emi 
honesty,  men  would  have  no  confidence  in  oi 
there  would  be  no  safety.  The  provedb,  that 
the  best  policy,'  pithilj  expresses  the  bearing  of  tk«  ^ 
on  one's  own  good.t 

It  remains  to  sposk  of  humiliiy.  This  a  pcrbaf*  Ml  m 
decidedly  a  virtue  as  its  opposite,  pride,  u  a  neau  Vm  ««ii 
of  this  vice  consists  in  its  tendency  to  hurt  tbe  fcaUip  af 
others,  and  to  diminish  our  disposition  to  do  mod.  Tm^esmn 
of  others*  opinions,  and  reverenoe  towards  aupnai  * 
intellectual  and  moral  worth,  are  foma  of  faaaibty;  sail 
these  are  dispositions  which,  when  thor  klM,  ve  frtfdas  d 
much  good  both  for  oneself  and  for  others. 

2.  The  duties  towards  men  as  members  of  t^  aa»K  p»> 
litical  society  or  state  resolve  themselves  into  ihm  y 
dispositions  of  patriotism  and  obedienee.  Tb»  ioc 
virtue,  the  value  of  which  has  been  often  greatly 
and  which  i»  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  Ikd  _ 
nationality.  But  neverthelen  it  is  avktoaL  As  the  n- 
neral  happiness  is  best  pursued  by  each  irMbridiMl  —  Iim 
his  own  nappiness  his  own  chief  objeel,  and  agaaa  bfvft 
body  of  inaividuals  making  the  pursuit  of  tbcv  own  •*;• 
rate  interests  their  chief  object  patriotism  piuycsiy  ym- 
pered,  or  the  desire  to  benefit  one's  own  comatry  so  ka< 
as  this  is  not  done  in  such  manner  as  to  inlara  oshee  eaas- 
tries,  is  one  valuable  means  of  promoting  the  ganaani  faafy 
ness  of  mankind.  Of  obedience  to  thoee  wIm  uw  intaaHirf 
with  authority  in  a  state,  and  to  the  laws,  it  Ulaa«s  u 
morals  to  spesk  only  in  the  most  general  OMaocr.  Tka 
filling  up  of  the  detail  belongs  to  policioal  iriinBBi     D* 

*  *Whmwe  prHbrm  aoto  of  coangt  of  6«taaa«w  IW  dnaw  af  wX  ^  » 
danger,  is  Incurred  fbrUiAMke  of  awepMalaraalaKid.  lrth«#wS«^^ 
aomeihUiv  more  than  a  beUooe  fat  Urn  ebanee  oC  eVil.  Uw  e^MM^sH*  m  ^ 
ect  «ouU  not  be  •  balance  Osgood,  bm  of  enL  It  «aUd  «bae*«e  Se  m  » 
moral,  not  a  mural  act.  and  would  hare  do  tiUe  to  die  ymt  ^^km^.  . 
Courafc.  in  Ikct,  l«  but  a  tpeciea  of  the  acU  of  indeoc* ;  n^M  «La«Mav 
distioctiun  by  a  particular  name ;  that  elaae  In  vhkh  «vtk  utgt^  *^«- 1^^ 
or  tathrr  of  a  particular  deecripciott,  are  to  be  Usaide4  *»  tk»  w^m  mt  «  ^ 
pooJerant  good*    (Mill's  Amai^m  of  tkt  Hrnmmm  J/tW.  y«L  A,  p^  IBS  > 

There  is  an  obvious  difference,  which  Mr  MQI  enea*  mnmmn  **  ^**  *• 
sif(ht  oC  between  oonraKe  being  gorecaed  fav  pnadeaer.  a*  u  ^m^^m^^ 

agree  with  If  r.  MUl  eiUier  in  dasaiAf  eonng e  %mMm  iU  «Mw  mmmS  k«  • 

mantohimselC 

t  Kaat.inhU*Mela|4iyaieor&Uea'  (Jf  rtiy%ia  4m  ^^\  Ammm  «* 
Tiitne  of  ilneeritx  among  the  dotiee  owed  bf  a  man  la  hteeaiC  'A  l«»te 
hlwwkiBwent  tad,  atU  were,  th«aaaihilatiuacfiktav*^af«»>^' 
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science  haying  detennined  what  laws  ought  to  he  enacted, 
on  the  ground  of  conduciveness  to  general  happiness, 
morals  enjoins  obedience  to  them,  without  reference  to  their 
individual  goodness,  but  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  political 
society  generally,  and  of  preserving  to  men  all  the  advan- 
tages which  poUtical  society  yields. 

3.  The  duties  towards  others  who  are  members  of  the 
same  family  consist  altogether  in  affection,  which  manifests 
Itself  differently  according  to  the  diffierent  fhmily  relations. 
Thus  we  speak  of  conjugal  affection,  paternal  and  maternal 
affection,  filial  affection,  and  fraternal  affection.  Conjugal 
affection  implies  fidelity.  The  proper  exercise  of  the  pater- 
nal and  maternal  affection  opens  a  wide  field  of  discussion ; 
but  it  may  be  said  generally  to  show  itself  best  in  the  proper 
education  of  the  children.  Into  filial  affection  gratitude 
and  reverence  largely  enter.  Fraternal  affection  differs 
firom  friendship  only  in  the  peculiar  relation  under  which 
the  feeling  exists. 

Thus  have  we  given  a  brief  eeneral  summary  of  man*s 
duties.  We  have  said  nothing  of  duties  towards  God,  which 
are  generally  made  to  form  a  separate  division  in  treatises  on 
morals,  because  we  conceive  that  these  duties,  so  far  as  they 
depend  on  God's  special  commands,  and  thus  differ  from 
the  duties  which  we  have  enumerated,  a  kL  which  we  come 
to  know  by  observing  their  tendency  to  promote  general 
happiness,  belong  to  the  separate  subject  of  religion ;  in 
the  same  way  as  the  duties  wliich  depend  on  positive  laws 
enacted  in  a  political  society  have  been  referred  to  political 
science.  Generally  we  may  say  that  man  ought  to  enter- 
tain feelings  of  reverence  and  gratitude  to  God,  by  reason  of 
his  superiority,  and  of  the  blessings  which  he  has  conferred 
upon  us.  But  the  duty  of  entertaining  these  feelings  in 
this  particular  case  flows  at  once  from  the  general  duties  of 
gratitude  to  a  benefactor  and  reverence  towards  a  superior ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  application  of  the  general  duties  to  this 
particular  case  needs  not  the  assistance  of  revelation,  and 
involves  no  essential  difference  from  the  application  to 
other  cases,  there  seems  no  necessity  for  a  separate 
division. 

So  also  the  duty  of  kindness  to  the  inferior  animals  must 
be  taken  as  a  corollary  from  the  general  duty  of  kindness 
which  has  been  inculcated.  The  pain  which  we  believe 
that  God  wills  shall  not  be  inflicted  upon  men,  we  must 
believe  too  that  he  wills  shall  not  be  inflicted  on  other  ani- 
mals which  he  has  created.  The  pain  of  which  animals  are 
susceptible  we  suppose  to  be  of  the  same  sort  as  that  of 
which  men  are  susceptible;  at  least  we  have  no  means  of 
conceiving  any  other  sort  of  pain.  And  inasmuch  as  no 
different  circumstances  are  introduced,  there  is  no  need  for 
a  separate  division  wherein  to  treat  of  our  duties  towards 
the  inferior  animals. 

We  shall  not  prolong  this  article  by  a  list  of  works  on 
the  subject  The  greater  number  of  works  which  are  pro- 
fessedly written  on  morals  are,  for  a  reason  which  has  been 
indicated  in  the  course  of  the  article,  in  reality  works  on  a 
part  of  mental  science.  Such  for  instance  is  the  character 
of  that  part  of  bishop  Butler's  works  which  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  subject  of  morals.  A  good 
treatise  on  morals  and  a  good  history  of  moral  science  are 
both  desiderata  in  our  literature.  Paley's  treatise  on  Moral 
Philosophy,  which  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  best  that  we 
possess,  has  many  faults  both  of  matter  and  of  arrange- 
ment; and  the  value  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  *  History 
of  Ethical  Science,'  which  enjoys,  somehow  or  other,  a  high 
reputation,  will  best  be  known  by  reading  Mr.  Mill'a  severe 
but  yet,  in  our  opinion,  not  unjust  criticism  entitled '  A 
Praj^ent  on  Mackintosh.* 
MORASS.    [Marshes.] 

MORATIN,  NICOLAS  FERNANDEZ  (the  elder 
Moratin),  was  born  in  1737,  at  Madrid,  where  he  died  in 
1 780.  Coming  shortly  after  the  poetical  reformers  Lusan 
and  Montiano,  he  became  the  practical  reformer  of  the 
Spanish  theatre  in  the  last  century.  His  comedy  'La  Pe- 
tiroetra'  contains  some  fine  passages,  but  wants  comic 
power.  In  his  tragedy  of  *  Lucrecia,'  which  has  greater 
merit,  the  style  is  not  always  adapted  to  the  dignity  of  the 
subject.  Neither  of  these  nieces  was  performedf;  such 
WBS  the  prejudice  against  what  was  denominated  French 
taste.  Moral in's  three  discourses,  *  Desengaiios  al  Teatro 
Espaiiol,'  drove  from  the  stage,  with  the  aid  of  an  injunc- 
tion from  government,  the  *  Autos  Sacramentales.'  Besides 
reinodelling  the  drama,  Moratin  was  a  still  more  sue- 
C^aaful  restorer  of  lyric  poetry  in  Spain,    His  talents  and 


his  amiable  character  soon  gained  him  the  friendship  of 
the  learned  of  the  time — the  Maestro  Flores;  the  minister 
Llaguno,  the  translator  of  the  Athalie ;  the  botanbt  and 
humanist  Ortega ;  the  eloquent  Clavijo  Fajardo,  the  trans- 
lator and  annotator  of  BuiFon,  and  the  editor  of  *  £1  Pen^ 
sador,'  the  best  periodical  of  that  time ;  his  own  competitors 
or  rivals,  as  it  were,  Montiano,  Ayala,  Cadahalso.  and 
others — in  a  word,  natives  as  well  as  foreieners  all  sought 
Moratin's  friendship.  The  Arcadians  of  Home  gave  him 
the  name  of  FlumisboThermodonciaco  as  a  fellow-member. 
In  1764  he  published  periodically  some  of  bis  light  poetry, 
under  the  title  of  '  £1  Poeta.'  Soon  after  appeared  his 
didactic  noem  on  the  chase, '  la  Diana,'  which  threw  into 
the  shade  £1  Piscator  Salman tino,  Castro,  Nito,  Cer- 
nadas,  and  muiy  other  writers  of  that  cla^  who  were  then 
corruptmg  the  public  taste  and  disgusting  the  lovers  of 
genuine  poetry. 

In  1770,  through  his  patron  the  Conde  de  Aranda,  he 
overcame  the  opposition  of  the  anti-reformist  performera  to 
exhibiting  on  the  stage  bis '  Hormesonda,'  a  tragedy,which  is 
far  from  being  perfect,  thought  it  is  the  best  of  his  dramas. 
The  same  subject  has  been  treated  by  the  Uving  poet  Quin- 
tana,  in  his  *  Pelago.'  This  great  effort  of  Moratin  encou 
raged  Ayala  to  write  his  'Numancia  destruida;'  Cada« 
halso,  his  '  Sancho  Garcia,'  and  Huerta,  his  *  Raguel,'  in 
order  to  support  tragedy  in  her  new  garb  on  the  Spanish 
sta|^e.  From  a  like  impulse  the  *  Hacer  quo  haoemos,' '  £1 
Senorito  Mimado,*  and  *  La  Senorita  mal  criada'  of  young 
Thomas  Iriate  or  Yriarte,  and  '  £1  Delinquente  honrado ' 
of  Jovellanos,  advanced  that  reform  in  comedy  which  Mo- 
ratin's  son  Leandro  accomplished.  Moratin  wrote  another 
tragedy,  '  Guzman  el  Bueno,'  which  contains  several  fin« 
passages,  but  it  was  not  performed. 

Unassuming  and  of  too  retired  habits  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world,  totally  helpless  when  brought  among  place- 
hunters,  Moratin  never  importuned  the  great,  not  even 
tho^e  to  whom  he  had  free  access.  He  asked  nothing,  hg 
expected  nothing,  and  he  got  nothing.  He  practised  the 
law  merely  for  the  sake  of  providing  for  his  wife  and  son. 
From  this  uncongenial  labour  he  was  at  last  released  by 
his  friend  Ayala,  who,  quitting  Madrid  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  selected  Moratin  as  the  person  best  qualified 
to  fill  his  chair  of*  Poetica,  a  situation  for  which  these  two 
Ariends  had  before  been  competitors.  A  poet  is  hardly  at 
home  in  the  field  of  practical  utility.  However  by  a  '  Me- 
moir on  the  means  of  encouraging  Agriculture  in  Spain 
without  injurinj^  the  breed  of  cattle,'  Moratin  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Economical  Society  of  Madrid,  and 
soon  became  an  active  member  of  it.  He  always  ref\ised 
to  make  any  application  to  the  Spanish  Academy  and  to 
that  of  Histoj^  to   become  a  member  of  those  bodies. 

*  What  absurdity,'  he  once  wrote  to  Llaguno,  '  to  compel 
an  aspirant  to  Uterary  honoura  to  beg  for  them,  just  as  a 
person  wanting^  a  place  in  the  Excise  has  to  petition  for  it* 
Accordingly  his  beautiful  canto,  *  Las  Naves  de  Cort^* 
passed  unnoticed  when  the  Spanish  Academy  crowned  a 
much  inferior  composition  of  Jos6  Vaca  de  Guzman. 

Many  of  Moratin's  prose  writings,  and  the  whole  of  his 
interesting  corresponaence  with  Bayer,  Conti,  Llaguno, 
Cadahalso,  and  othere,  have  been  lost  in  consequence  of 
repeated  searches  and  seizures  of  the  fomily  pspera  in  Fer- 
dinand's reign.  Among  them  was  perhaps  ms  '  Historical 
Letter  on  Bull-fights,'  proving  them  to  be  not  derived  from 
the  Romans,  but  peculiar  to  Spain.  This  work  however  is 
not  mentioned  by  his  son  Leandro  Moratin,  in  the  biogra 
phical  notice  of  his  feither,  which  he  prefixed  to  the  *  Obras 
Postumas  de  Don  Nicolas  Moratin '  (Barcelona,  1821,  and 
London,  1825).  This  edition  is  founded  on  a  collection  of 
the  author's  poetry,  which  he  himself  gave  in  a  corrected 
form,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  to  his  friend  Bemascone. 
Interspened  in  it  are  the  following  pieces,  which  have  par- 
ticular merit: — *  Las  Naves  de  Cort6s,'  'Amor  y  Honor, 

*  Don  Sancho  en  Zamora,'  *  Abdeloadir  y  Galiana,'  '  Con 
suelo  de  una  Ausencia,'  '  Fiestas^  de  Toros  en  Madrid,' '  La 
Empresa  de  Micer  Jaques  Borgoiion.'    There  is  a  collection 
of  dramas  and  other  works  of  Moratin,  but  it  is  a  very  rare 
book. 

Cut  off  unfortunately  in  the  prime  of  life,  after  strug- 
gling with  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  profession  of 
an  author,  and  boldly  opposing  the  routine  established  by 
ignorance  and  fashion,  the  elder  Moratin  nevertheless  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  beneficial  change  in  public  opinion^ 
,  and  he  gave  it  Uie  sanction  of  his  high  moral  and  Intel 
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lectual  character.  This  was  a  glory  the  more  enviable  and 
rare  inasmuch  as  it  is  derived  solely  from  the  services  which 
he  rendered  to  his  country. 

(SignorelH,  Storia  Crxtiea  de"  T^afn,  vol.  vi. ;  Foreign 
Review^  1828,  vol.  i. ;  Obras  Literarias  de  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa,  torn.  ii. ;  Salv&'s  Catalogue  qf  Spanish  Books,  London, 
1826.) 

MORATIN,  LEANDRO  FERNANDEZ,  son  of  the 
preceding,  a  greater  dramatist  than  his  father,  and  also  one 
of  the  Arcades  of  Rome  under  the  poetical  appellation  of 
Inarco  Celenio.  He  was  born  at  Madrid,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1760,  began  to  versify  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
and  obtained  at  the  age  of  eighteen  a  second  prize  or  accessit 
from  the  Spanish  Academy  for  his  heroic  poem  entitled 
'Toma  de  Granada.'  In  order  to  obtain  this  precocious 
success,  he  secretly  availed  himself  of  the  few  leisure  mo- 
ments which  he  could  steal  from  the  mechanical  occupation 
of  a  jeweller,  to  which  his  father  had  bound  him,  in  order  to 
divert  his  mind  from  poetry,  and  save  him  from  the  evils  of 
poverty.  Fortunately,  his  daily  wages  of  eighteen  reals 
(about  3«.  Ce/.of  our  money),  which  he  gained  by  his  humble 
occupation,  enabled  him,  after  the  early  loss  of  his  father,  to 
support  himself  and  his  mother.  But  soon  losing  her  also, 
Moratin  joined  an  uncle,  who  was  a  jeweller  of  the  king, 
without  however  discontinuing  his  intercourse  with  the 
learned,  such  as  Melon,  and  Fathers  Estala  and  Navarretc. 

Directed  by  these  distinguished  individuals,  his  muse 
was  further  encouraged  by  the  above  Society  with  another 
accessit,  for  his  *  Leccion  Po^tica,*  a  satire,  as  it  was  required 
to  be  by  the  academical  programme,  against  poetasters.  It  is 
in  fact  a  short  ArsPoetica,  far  more  methodical  and  critical 
than  the  previous  metrical  compilation  of  rules  by  '  Juan  de 
la  Cueva,'  but  it  has  been  superseded  in  its  turn  by  the 
more  appropriate  and  didactic  *  Po6tica*  of  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa,  in  1827. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Jovellanos,  Moratin  became  secre- 
tary to  Cabarrus,  a  high  statesman  and  financier,  who  was 
sent,  in  1 786,  by  the  Spanish  government  to  Paris.  On 
his  return  in  1789,  the  young  poet  chastised,  in  most  hu- 
morous and  witty  prose,  the  intruders  into  Parnassus,  in 
his  anonymous  *'Derrota  de  los  Pedantes,*  written  in  the 
foshion  of  the  'Viage  al  Parnaso'of  Cervantes.  In  the 
same  year,  the  celebrated  minister  Floridablanca  rewarded 
his  ode  to  the  new  king,  Charles  IV.,  with  a  small  pension ; 
but  he  was  at  last  raised  to  independence  by  a  much  greater 
patron,  *  El  Principe  de  la  Paz,  the  great  favourite  of  both 
king  and  queen,  once  the  arbiter  of  the  whole  Spanish  em- 

f^ire  in  both  hemispheres,  and  now  forgotten,  though  still 
iving— Godoy.  To  Moratin*s  credit,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  never  kicked,  as  so  many  did,  the  fallen 
political  lion. 

In  1 790  he  brought  out  on  the  stage  his  play  of  El  Viejo  y 
.a  Nina*  (which  shows  the  consequences  of  great  disparity 
of  age  in  marriages),  his  first  and  most  felicitous  drama.  In 
1792  followed  'La  Ck>media  Nueva,*  or  *E1  Cafe,*  a  very 
comic  satire  against  stage  absurdities  and  bad  taste,  which 
cannot  be  translated  on  account  of  its  local  and  national  al- 
lusions. About  this  time  Moratin  travelled  through  France, 
England,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  both 
to  observe  society  and  the  art  of  reflecting  it  on  the  stage. 
He  returned  in  179G,  and  in  1798  he  published  his  transla- 
tion of  Hamlet,  which  is  a  complete  failure.  More  fortu- 
nate afterwards,  he  produced  in  1803  'Ei  Baron*  (or  the 
Impostor),  which  though  not  one  of  his  best  performances, 
eclipsed  the  similar  piece  of  *  La  Lugaretia  orgullosa  ;*  in 
1804,  'La  Mogigata*  (a  hypocritical  young  lady  preparing 
herself  for  the  cloister  in  order  the  better  to  carry  on  her 
intrigues);  in  1806,  *El  Side  las  Ninas,' the  subject  of 
which  also  is  a  female  who  defeats  all  her  mother's  attempts 
at  restraint,  and  the  object  of  her  previous  instructors.  It 
was  represented  twenty  consecutive  days,  reprinted  four 
times  in  the  same  yearr^ind  afterwards  translated  into  many 
languages. 

Elated  by  his  popularity,  Moratin  was  preparing  some 
new  pieces,  when  the  suspicions  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
were  enviously  directed  against  him,  checked  his  ardour. 
Although  powerfully  shielded  by  Godoy,  his  'Escuela  de 
los  Maridos,*  Moliere*s  *Ecole  des  Maris'  (admirably 
adapted  to  Spain  and  modem  times),  ^as  not  represented 
till  the  17th  of  March,  1812,  under  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who 
made  the  author  chief  roval  librarian.  On  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  in  1814,  Morotins  property  was  seized, and 
liunaelf  reduced  to  actual  starvation.     Still,  before  the  close 


of  that  year,  friendship  and  gratitude,  tb«  pnwiittwrt  fi«. 
tures  of  his  character,  induced  him  to  prepara,  fur  the  hn^ 
fit  of  the  actor  Blanco  of  Barcelona, '  £1  Medico  k  IH1.V  % 
piece  which  was  modelled,  with  proper  adaptaltuna,  oa  IJU 
lidre*s  *M6decin  maJgr^  lui.'  Beloved  as  ba  ns  ia  tU 
city,  the  dread  of  omcial  and  concealed  penecuton  aaii 
him  leave  it  in  181 7  for  Paris,  where  be  lived  vitH  hm  «*:*.% 
friend  Melon,  till  the  restoration  of  the  jpo|mlar  Spuami 
constitution  in  1820,  when  he  retiumed  to  Banriona.  A^ 
editing  here  his  father's  works  in  1821,  as  staled  in  tbe  m- 
vious  article,  he  left  that  city  again  on  account  of  the  jtlwv 
fever,  and  went  to  join  his  fHend  Silvela  at  Bordcani. 

He  now  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  improvvtotat 
of  his  own  *  Origenet  del  Teatro  KspaiioU'  a  work  of  tut 
and  rare  erudition  and  research,  the  subject  of  which  » 9SJl 
far  from  being  exhausted,  and  is  discontinued  by  th«  vexLjt 
just  before  the  appearance  of  the  exabeiant  Lupr  da  Vfr» 
and  his  prolific  scnool.  At  the  end  of  1825  Mora  tin**  b«a'*t 
began  to  decline.  Accompanied  by  Silvela,  be  returned  in  1  ^ .: 
to  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  21st  of  June,  l&id,  ae  J  wm 
buried  near  Moliire's  monument  in  Pdre  la  CbaiM. 

Although  a  lyric  poet  of  equal  genius  and  morv  rasle  ikui 
his  father,  and  though  he  had  the  credit  of  baring  tmprut<4 
the  blanc  verse  (verso  libre)  so  suitable  to  the  Spamsb  rxr, 
and  of  having  moreover  used  new  combinatioRs  «f  in^tnr* 
and  rhymes,  Moratin  did  not  consider  himsetf  ccistWd  to 
the  double  title  of  a  lyric  and  dramatic  poet.  A  srrctv  fjg- 
rectness,  an  excessive  caution  against  all  flights  of  mug*-^- 
tion,  and  a  strict  submission  of  all  other  puwen  Xi*  th# 
control  of  judgment,  deprived  L.  Moratin  of  tnat  origmUity 
and  freedom  which  are  necessary  for  one  who  woqm  mtfsr 
to  be  a  first-rate  poet  He  is  very  roaghly  bandfod  by  ih« 
Foreign  Quarterltf  Review  (vol.  ii.,  p.  596),  bat  be  ts  visd  - 
cated,  eon  amore,hy  a  rival  publication,  the  Fyrrigm  Rfxwv 
(vol  ii.,  p.  147).  Galiano  {Athenawn^  1834.  p.  37li  m  la 
attempt  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  two  cnt^x 
after  acknowledging  that  L.  Moratin  *  accuratehr  portrsyid 
the  manners  and  forms  of  Spanish  society,'  lowers  fas  yl^ii 
in  rather  a  summary  manner  to  lli6  level  of  clcv«r  dxakvvcs 
But  how  could  the  characteristic  vivacity  and  frte^La 
of  that  society  be  exhibited  in  what  Oaliaoo  calls  * 
and  uninteresting  plots?* 

Instead  of  intricacy,  the  great  object  of  fonner 
tists,  L.  Moratin  was  poetically  fond  of  simplicity,  as  aa  eW- 
ment  of  beauty.  Moreover,  it  was  by  constant  obacrvs:*  n  n 
the  ranks  of  middle  life  that  he  attained  the  power  el*  cvr- 
rectly  representing  the  faults  and  feelings  which  rbarar«vi«» 
that  class  of  society.  It  would  be  out  of  place  bcra  to  to»'. 
on  the  dispute  between  the  classical  and  romantic  srbouis 
in  which  the  two  Moratins  were  involved. 

The  poetical  works  of  L.  Moratin  having  been  p«rvbasc4 
in  1824  by  his  friend  Amao,  the  greater  part  of  tbcta  wm 
published  hv  him  at  Paris,  in  3  vols.  Svo,  I62S.aa<l  »- 
printed  by  the  same,  in  3  vols.  12mo.,  in  the  fbUovmf  5car. 
Part  of  this  collection,  *  Poesias  Lihcas  de  L.  Moral^  vcfw 
printed  in  Loudon  by  C:alero,  for  Salv&,  in  I  tuL  ktm^ 
1825. 

The  splendid  edition,  in  three  thick  vols.  8vol«  by  l^ 
Spanish  Academy  in  1830,  of  the'Obras  de  Don  Loaadm 
Moratin,*  was  reprinted  in  1835,  at  Barcelona,  wilfaoet  tb» 
*Origenes.*  This  edition  of  1830  does  not  compiabavA  *  El 
Auto  de  F£  Logroiio,'  which  appeared  with  notaa  under  tW 
name  of  the  *  Bachiller  Gines  de  Pusadilla.'  dot  tba  MX^v* 
ing  works,  which  remain  in  MS.:  a  translation  of*  CaadaAr.' 
a  firagment  of  his  own  life;  '  Viage  &  Inglaterra  k  ItalA. 
'  Catalogo  de  todos  los  Escritos  Espafiolea  del  g^oera  ttcr> 
nice  conocidos  hasta  el  dia  ;*  various  criticiams  of  dm— tw 
compositions ;  abridgement  of  *  Fray  Gerttndio  ;*  aad  ba 
literary  correspondence  with  Jovellanoa,  LUguiMw  CckX 
Forner,  Signorelli,  Conti.  and  others.  All  tbaaa  worka  waa* 
being  collected  in  1831  for  the  press,  by  Salvt  and  S.lvr:*. 
Of  JL  Moratin's  dramas,  the  foundation  of  his  fsma.  niiiw 
ous  editions  have  appeared. 

(Obras  de  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  voL  iL ;  CbrtC|aMt.  Jmim 
Critico  de  D.  L.  Moratin,  Barcelona,  1 833 ;  RarilK  Jm^* 
Criiico,  de  D.  L.  Moratin.  Sevilla,  1833;  BnuMi.  *<» 
pigment  au  Manuel  du  lAbraire.  Paris,  1834;  aalC.  B. 
Senior's  Catalogue  of  Spanish  Books,  1838.) 

MORAVIA  (in  Carman,  Maehren;  in  Slarotiiasc  H»%- 
wa)  is  a  German  province  of  the  Austrian  monarrbv.  assa'a^ 
between  48**  40'  and  50''  25'  N.  lat.  and  15*  lo'  and  xr  « 
E.  long.,  including  in  these  limits  Austrian  Sile»a«  vi«-b 
extends  along  the  whole  nortb-aaitern  frontier,  aad  wm^ 
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which  it  formg  one  province.  It  terminates  in  a  point 
towards  the  north,  and  is  hounded  on  the  north-east  by 
Prussian  Silesia  and  Galicia,on  the  north-west  hy  the  Prus- 
sian county  of  6Iaz  and  by  Bohemia,  on  the  south-east  by 
Hungpury,  and  on  the  south-west  by  Lower  Austria.  Its 
area  is  rather  more  than  10,000  square  miles  (of  which 
Austrian  Silesia  is  nearly  1800  square  miles).  The  popu- 
lation in  1830  was  2,060,000,  and  in  1834,  2,110,140,  of 
whom  470,000  belong  to  Austrian  Silesia.  The  division 
of  the  province  is  into  eight  circles,  viz.  Olmiitz,  Briinn, 
Iglau,  Znaym,  Hradisch,  and  Prerau  in  Moravia,  and 
Teschen  and  Troppau  in  Silesia. 

Face  of  the  Country ;  Soil ;  and  Climate, — Moravia  is 
divided  fh)m  Bohemia  by  a  chain  of  mountains  called  the 
Bohemian-Moravian  chain;  from  Prussian  Silesia  by  a 
part  of  the  Sudetes,  called  the  Gesenke,  or  the  Moravian 
chain ;  and  from  Hungary  by  the  much  higher  and  wider 
Carpatluan  range.  Moravia  is  thus  shut  in  by  mountains 
on  the  east,  north,  and  west:  it  is  open  towards  the  south, 
in  which  direction  the  Morawa  takes  its  course  towards 
the  Danube.  The  interior  is  traversed  by  other  chains, 
so  that  more  than  half  of  the  country  is  mountainous. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  latter  chains  is  the 
range  extending  from  Briinn  to  Olmiitz,  and  thence  east- 
ward. It  contains  numerous  caverns  and  hollows,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  Mazocha,  sixteen  miles  north-east 
of  Briinn,  a  frightful  abyss,  300  feet  long,  180  broad,  and 
960  deep,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest.  The  mountains  however 
enclose  fertile  valleys,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  province, 
about  the  centre  and  towards  the  south,  consists  of  fine 
extensive  plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  extremely  fruitful. 
The  greater  part  of  the  countrv  is  from  480  to  900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  declining  rapidly  towards 
the  south.  The  rivers  are  numerous:  the  largest  is  the 
Marsch,  or  Morawa,  which  gave  to  the  countrv  the  name 
wliich  it  has  borne  ever  since  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century.  This  river,  the  navigation  of  which  is  difficult, 
rises  in  a  cavern  at  the  northern  point  next  to  Bohemia  and 
Gloz,  flows  in  a  southern  course  through  the  middle  of  the 
country,  receives  most  of  the  rivers  (excepting  a  few  that 
run  into  the  Oder),  especially  the  Theya  or  Taya,  and 
leaving  the  province  at  the  southern  point,  from  which  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  falls 
into  the  Danube  above  Presburg.  There  are  no  lakes  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  numerous  meres  or  ponds  abounding  in 
fish,  of  which  there  are  468  in  the  circle  of  Znaym  alone, 
tlie  total  surface  of  which  is  said  to  be*nearly  100  square 
miles.  Moravia  is  subject,  firom  the  inequality  of  its  sur- 
face, to  considerable  variation  of  temperature;  but  not- 
withstanding its  elevation  and  northern  latitude,  it  enjoys  a 
milder  climate  than  some  other  countries  in  the  same  pa- 
rallel. The  greatest  heat  in  summer  is  95";  in  winter  the 
mercury  sometimes  falls  to  le**  (Fahrenheit).  The  mean 
annual  temperature  at  Olmiitz  is  48*'. 

Natural  Productions,— The  animals  are  horses,  oxen, 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  red  deer,  hares,  feathered  game  and 
domestic  poultry,  especially  geese,  of  which  great  numbers 
are  exported.  With  respect  to  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
Moravia  is  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  empire.  Of 
com  it  has  on  the  whole  more  than  sufficient  for  its  own 
consumption,  especially  an  abundance  of  very  fine  wheat. 
Very  large  quantities  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  grown. 
Flax  is  the  most  important  product,  and  it  is  nearly  equal 
in  quality  to  that  of  Prussian  Silesia.  Hemp  is  cultivated 
in  tne  southern  part;  but  the  consumption  of  hemp  and  of 
llax  is  so  great,  that  large  quantities  of  both  are  imported. 
Fruit  is  plentiful  and  of  good  quality.  The  vine  flourishes 
in  some  parts ;  and  between  forty  and  fiAy  years  ago,  so 
much  land  was  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  that 
the  government  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  in  1803 
issued  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  laying  out  of  new  vine- 
yards. The  forests  furnish  vast  quantities  of  timber  for 
building  and  fuel,  potashes,  gall-nuts,  &c  The  pastures 
are  extensive  in  the  mountain  districts.  The  mines  are  of 
great  antiquity.  Formerly  some  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
vrere  worked,  but  they  were  neglected  in  the  troubles  of  the 
fUteenth  and  sixteenth  centunes,  and  have  not  been  re- 
sumed. At  present  iron,  sulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  coals, 
marble,  pipeclay  (meerichaum),  and  some  precious  stones, 
particularly  topazes,  are  produced. 

Mant^factures  and  7Va2fo.— The  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
manufactures  are  very  flourishing,  and  on  a  large  scale,  and 
tarnish  supplies  for  an  extensive  export  trade  to  Germany, 


Hungary,  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  Levant  The  manufac- 
ture of  thread  is  likewise  considerable.  Dyeing  is  carried 
on  at  Briinn,  which  is  particularly  celebrated  for  dyeing 
Turkish  red.  Moravia  enjoys  also  the  benefit  of  a  great 
transit  trade.  The  imports  are  colonial  produce,  wool, 
Vienna  silks,  Russian  furs,  tallow,  wine,  oil,  porcelain, 
glass,  &c. 

Religion,  Education,  *c.— The  inhabitants  are  partly  of 
Slavonian  and  partly  of  German  origin,  the  former  being 
about  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  In  1 825  there  were  425,000^ 
Germans,  1,399,000  Slavonians,  27,358  Jews,  and  90  Gip- 
sies, all  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  except 
54,000  Lutherans,  who  have  64  churches ;  1 4,000  Calvinists, 
with  17  churches;  and  the  Jews,  who  have  54  synagogues. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  archbishop  of  Olmiits 
and  the  bishop  of  Briinn :  Silesia  is  under  the  bishop  of 
Breslau.  There  is  a  university  at  Olmiitz,  re-established 
in  1827;  gymnasia  in  every  circle,  for  those  who  study  the 
higher  branches  of  learning;  and  about  1500  schools  in  the 
towns  and  the  country,  in  which  130,000  children  are  edu- 
cated. The  charitable  institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  asy- 
lums for  the  blind,  &c.,  are  numerous. 

History. — ^Moravia  was  inhabited  by  the  Quadi  and  Marco- 
manni  during  the  existence  of  the  Roman  empire.  When  the 
Quadi  went  with  the  Vandals  to  Spain  in  407,  the  country 
was  occupied  by  the  Scyri,  the  Rugii,  the  Heruli;  and,  about 
548,  by  the  Lombards,  when  a  kingdom  of  Moravia,  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  present  province,  was  established,  which  wad 
conquered  bv  Charlemagne,  who  compelled  Sampslaus,  tho 
king,  to  be  baptized.  After  numerous  vicissitudes,  Swia- 
topluk  united  all  the  tribes,  and  formed  a  kingdom,  wkkh  ia 
said  to  have  included  not  only  Moravia,  but  Bdiemia^  Mis- 
nia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Lusatia,  Silesia,  part  of  Up- 
per and  Lower  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia.  This  prince  died 
in  894,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  three  sons.  By  dissensions 
between  them,  and  unsuccessful  wars  with  the  Boii  (Bohe« 
mians)  and  the  Magyars,  Moravia  was  much  weakened,  and 
lost  its  independence  in  a  great  battle  in  907.  It  was  often 
a  prey  to  the  Hungarians,  Poles,  and  Germans,  and  after 
many  changes  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bohemia.  In: 
1527,  when  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  succeeded  to  the 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Moravia  was  added  to 
the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  with  which  it  has- 
ever  since  been  united. 

There  are  many  considerable  and  flourishing  towns, 
in  Moravia,  some  of  which  have  been  already  described' 
[AusTERLiTz;  Briinn],  and  others  [OlmGtz;  Tbschbn; 
Troppau  ;  Znaym]  will  be  described  in  their  order.  There 
are  also  other  flourishing  towns.  In  the  circle  ofl 
Olmiitz  is  Sternberg,  a  municipal  town  belonging  to. 
Prince  Liechtenstein,  which  is  agreeably  situated  in 
the  mountains,  and  has  8200  inhabitants,  who  carry  oni 
flourishing  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  canvas*, 
calicoes,  and  stockings.  Prosznitx,  likewise  a  municipal* 
town,  belonging  to  Prince  Liechtenstein,  is  situated  on  tho- 
Rumza,  in  the  fruitful  district  of  Hanna,  of  which  it  is  tha; 
chief  town.  It  has  four  suburbs  and  ^veral  churches.  Thero; 
are  manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  kerseymere,  and  linen,  severaL 
brandy  distilleries,  and  the  greatest  corn-market  in  Mco- 
ravia.  The  population  is  nearly  9000.  In  the  circle  of 
Brunn  is  NicoUburg,  the  chief  town  of  an  extensive 
lordship  belonging  to  Count  Dietrichstein :  it  Iias  a  pi^aoe» 
with  a  library  of  20,000> volumes,  a  fine  cathedral  s^  se- 
veral other  churches,  a  gymnasium,  &c  It  has  about 
7800  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  3000  are  Jews.  'Hiegrub 
has  a  magnificent  palace,  the  usual  summer  residence  of 
Prince  Liechtenstein,  with  one  of  the  finest  and.  most  ex- 
tensive parks  in  Germany,  in  which  there  is  a  celebrated 
tower  in  the  Oriental  style,  218  feet  high,  the  finest 
orangery  in  Germany,  and  an  immense  collectian  of  exotic 
trees  and  plants.  Eisgrub  has  1800  inhabitants^  ^iou, 
the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name,  is  a  weU-huilt 
walled  town  on  the  river  Iglawa.  It  has  6  ehurchei^  a 
gymnasium,  a  well-endowed  hospital,  flourishing  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloth  and  linen,  and  a  great  trade,  particu- 
larly in  corn  and  hops.  The  population  is  14,^000.  The 
celebrated  fortress  of  Spilberg.  in  which  State  prisoners  are 
confined,  is  in  the  circle  of  Briinn. 

(Stein;  Horschelmann ;  Hassel;  Blumenbaob;  Rohrer; 
Oesterreichische  Encycloptedie,  &c,) 

MORAVIAN  MOUNTAINS.    [Germany.] 

MORAVIANS,  or  MORAVIAN  BRETHREN,a  con. 
gregation  of  Christians  deiicendedi  from  th^  Bohemian  br^* 
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thr«n,  who  were  a  branch  of  the  Hussites.  [Hubs,  John.] 
Tbe  Bohemian  brethren  dissented  from  the  Callixtines,  and 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
that  party  and  the  council  of  Basle  hi  1433.  Thev  then 
formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  community,  called  *  the 
brothers'  union,*  and  as  they  were  obliged  to  live  in  seclu- 
sion through  fear  of  persecution,  they  were  called  by  their 
enemies  *  Griibenheimer  *  or  IVoelodytes.  Th^  looked 
upon  the  Scriptures  as  their  rule  of  faith,  rejected  transub- 
stantiation,  and  were  very  strict  in  their  discipline,  excluding 
the  vicious,  the  scoffers,  and  the  worldly  from  their  commu- 
nion. They  established  among  themselves  a  superin- 
tendence over  the  practical  and  domestic  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals, who  were  distributed  into  three  classes,  the  begin- 
ners, the  proficient,  and  the  perfect  They  had  their  bishops^ 
seniors,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  who  administered  their  civil 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Like  the  Quakers  they  re- 
fused to  do  military  service. 

When  the  great  Reformation  took  place  in  Germany,  the 
Bohemian  br^hren  sent  envoys  to  Luther  in  1532,  who 
approved  of  most  of  their  doctrines  and  discipline,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  admit  every  article  of  their  confession  of 
faith,  yet  he  said  that  it  might  be  tolerated  as  it  was.  (Mos- 
heim.  Ecclesiastical  History,  sixteenth  centurv,  iii.  2, 2.) 

In  1547  most  of  the  brethren  were  expelled  from  Bohemia 
by  Ferdinand  I.,  upon  which  they  took  refuge  in  Polatid 
and  Prussia,  where  they  formed  several  settlements,  espe- 
cially at  Marienwerder.  They  were  united  for  a  time  with 
the  Lutherans  by  the  convention  of  Sendomir,  but  after- 
wards drew  closer  to  the  Calvinists  at  the  synods  of  Ostrorog 
in  1620  and  1627,  and  adopted  Calvin*s  creed,  retainin|^ 
their  own  Bohemian  forms  of  discipline.  (Eisner,  Brevis 
Conspectus  Doctrina  Frairum  Bohemorum,  in  Gerdes's 
Miscellanea  Groningianay  vol.  vi.) 

Under  Maximilian  II.,  those  brethren  who  had  remained 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  enjoyed  full  toleration,  and  they 
formed  their  chief  settlement  at  Fulnek  in  Moravia,  whence 
they  received  the  name  of  Moravian  brethren.  But  in  the 
subseouent  Thirty  Years'  war,  their  settlements  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  were  utterly  destroyed,  and,  after  various  mi- 
grations, their  descendants  were  settled,  in  1722,  by  Count 
Zinzendorf,  on  his  estate  of  Bethelsdorf  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
where  their  colony  took  the  name  of  Hermhut,  from  a  hill 
in  the  vicinity  called  Hutsberg.  They  then  established 
themselves  as  a  new  community  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Brethren,  to  which  Protestants  of  every  denomina- 
tion were  admitted,  without  being  obliged  to  renounce  their 
respective  creeds,  but  on  condition  of  conforming  to  their 
rules  of  discipline,  which  were  derived  from  those  of  the 
Bohemian  brethren.  Since  that  time  the  community  of  the 
United  or  Moravian  brethren  has  greatly  increased,  and 
has  spread  through  Germany,  Holland,  the  United  States, 
and  other  Protestant  countries.  Wherever  they  have  formed 
anew  and  distinct  settlement,  they  have  enforced  their  regula- 
tions of  civil  and  religious  discipline  upon  all  the  members 
of  the  community,  but  there  are  many  Moravians  scattered 
about  in  towns  among  people  of  different  communions,  where 
they  form  small  congregations  and  have  their  own  meetings. 
The  Moravians  do  not  assume  to  constitute  a  separate  sect, 
and  whenever  they  have  been  required  as  a  body  to  state  their 
creed,  they  have  professed  a  general  adherence  to  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  and  their  preachers,  without  pledging 
themselves  to  all  its  articles,  reject  any  doctrine  which  is 
utterly  repugnant  to  it.  They  avoid  discussions  on  the  spe- 
culative truths  of  religion  ;  they  acknowledge  the  manifes- 
tation of  God  in  Chnst,  and  consider  the  life,  sufferings, 
death,  and  merits  of  the  Saviour  as  the  foundation  of  their 
£uth.  They  look  upon  the  Scriptures  as  the  revelation  of 
CM.  They  also  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  continues  to 
enlighten  inwardly  those  who  pray  for  it  for  tbe  purpose  of 
r^uJating  their  conduct,  and  they  make  a  practice  of  in- 
voking it  in  circumstances  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  before 
ooming  to  a  determination.  Sach  community,  represented 
hj  its  elders,  presbytera,  and  deacons,  provides  for  the  spi- 
ritual wants  of  its  members,  for  its  churches,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  establishments,  and  the  funds  for 
these  objects  are  raised  partly  by  subscriptions  and  partly 
by  rates  levied  on  the  householders.  In  other  respects  every 
Ikmily  in  the  community  carries  on  its  private  affairs,  and 
inanages  its  own  interests  and  property  as  in  other  commu- 
nities.  The  erroneous  notion  of  their  having  community  of' 
goods  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  some  of  their  fint 
^ttl«w  iA  Nonli  Amnka,  being  Um  and  forlorn  aiagpg 


strangers,  found  it  convenient  Ibr  a  time  t«  pot  tbair  smm* 
ings  rate  a  common  stock. 

The  principal  settlements  of  tbe  Moravian  1 
Hemnhut  in  Lusatia,  which  is  still  their  bead « 
Niesky,  in  the  same  province*  where  they  have  a  < 
well  as  at  Gnadenfeld  in  Sileak ;  Christiaiulbld  ia  He 
Neuwied  on  the  Rhine  below  Coblena,  a  flnnrukinj  i 
ment  in  a  beautiful  situation ;  Moomiral  in  IW  mxitmm  «f 
Neuchatel  in  Switxerland,  where  they  have  aa  nutitacaa 
for  boardera :  Zeyst  near  Utrecht ;  Fulneck  m  Yariikxv ; 
Fairfield  in  Lancashire,  Oekbrook  in  D»rb}shb« ;  GsmvUi 
in  the  counW  of  Antrim  in  Irdand ;  SarepU  m  S«Hih«fn 
Russia  near  Astrakhan ;  Bethlehem  and  N«nMih  is  iNns,. 
sylvania,  in  the  latter  of  which  pUcea  they  llavw  •  i 
and  Salem  in  North  CaroUna. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Monriasi  i 
is  to  send  out  missionaries  among  tbe  beatbaiL  Thry  hnv 
missionaries  among  the  Caffires  and  Betehooanaa  u  SoatJi 
Afirica,  among  the  Delaware  Indians  and  the  Cfacrokan  a 
North  America,  among  the  Bskimaux  of  ~ 
among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  Moravians  are  simple  and  decent  im  their  i 
like  the  Quakers,  raject  all  gaodineaa  and  emiwant.  Pro- 
miscuous assemblages  of  the  two  sexes  aie  lbrb>:d«Wn 
among  them,  as  well  as  plays,  games,  and  danring.  Tl^> 
have  however  church  music  and  singing.  The  ximsomxrmX 
men  live  together  in  a  separate  buildtng  ealled  tbe  bayi 
of  single  brethren,  under  the  superinteodenee  of  aa  eMer, 
and  there  are  likewise  houses  for  single  sistera  and  wjLiw. 
Marriages  among  members  of  tbe  society  aswai  be  aae- 
tioned  by  the  eldera.  They  wear  no  monrning  Ibr  tbm  d»4L 
looking  upon  death  as  a  happy  release  fh>m  eartUy  1 
their  expression  on  such  an  event  is,  that  the  C 
gone  home  to  the  Lord. 

The  Moravians  in  general  bear  a  very  good 
they  seem  to  have  realised,  better  than  any  ochar  Chnstaa 
congregation,  the  graat  Christian  principle  of 
charity ;  they  are  not  exclusive,  ana  tbe  diffn 
exist  among  the  various  Protestant  sects  seem 
to  be  smoothed  down  and  almost  obliterated.  Tbey  are  aal 
very  numerous.  In  a  long  and  very  minute  article  iBPiiia 
ine  them  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Amerieana»*  amler  the  ksi 
'  United  Brethren,'  it  is  stated  that  there  are  nol  laai*  Aaa 
14,000  professed  members  in  Europe,  and  about  4M#  la 
America.  But  these  members  are  iadependaot  o#  a  wmA 
larger  body  of  Protestants  of  varioiis  seeta^  wii^  ■  iitiwt 
having  subiscribed  Iheir  articles  of  discipline,  m  fiarastajr part 
of  theu*  congregation,  either  live  along  with  thea.  or  mr^ 
connected  with  them,  and  receive  instrnetioo  lyotn  tbesr 
preachers,  besides  the  converts  whom  ihetr  ■wtwmanci 
make  among  the  heathen.  Cranxen  has  written  a  bialocy 
of  the  Moravian  or  United  brethren. 

MORAY,  or  MURRAY  FRITH,  is  a  gulf  ef  the  Go- 
man  Ocean,  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  tbe  eoaatjw  c# 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  on  the  south-east  b;  tkeae  ef 
Nairn  and  Elgin.  The  north-western  shore  of  the  frith  rt- 
tends  nearly  in  a  straight  line  firom  Kesaock  ferry, ' 
the  town  of  Inverness,  to  Tarbet-Nesa,  the  north- 
extremity  of  Ross-shire,  a  distance  of  thiity-two 
Midway  between  these  points  is  the  entrance  to  tbe  Ihib 
and  harbour  of  Cromarty,  thePortus  Salutbof  the  ffiiasaM 
The  south-eastern  shore  extends  from  the  town  of  low* 
ness  to  Fort  George,  and  thenee  to  Burghead  on  the  onU 
of  Elginshire.  The  ports  along  tiiis  shore  are  taervly  tsAr 
havens.  The  distance  of  Burghead  from  TkrbH>Ne«  m 
fifteen  miles,  which  may  be  considered  the  width  <tf  the 
frith  at  its  entrance.  At  Inverness  the  width  is  ahoat  a 
mile,  and  not  much  more  at  Fort  George,  ia  eooae^iicaee  ii 
the  channel  being  just  there  narrowed  by  Chsunanry  Paas. 
The  frith  extends  about  seven  miles  above  Inverness  oaier 
the  name  of  Loch  Beauley.  At  the  head  of  thii  loch  is  th* 
embouchure  of  the  Glass- water,  and  the  north  SMHia  a- 
tremity  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  unites  with  it  a  Itttla  to  the 
west  of  Inverness.  Vessels  of  large  tmrtheo  coom  «»  a* 
Inverness,  where  the  anchorage  is  sale.  The  hen^ng  AaWify 
of  tbe  frith  is  of  great  value.  In  the  jrear  IS34  thcR  were 
19,956  barrels  cured  at  Banff,  the  pnncipal  part  efwhkh 
had  been  taken  in  the  Moray  frith.  The  Gaebe  aaoar  ff 
the  Moray  Frith  is  Farar,  or  Yarar;  the  latter  of  wharik 
names  appear  in  Ptolemy. 

(Map  of  the  Shires  of  Rosa  and  Oromaity  m  the  JVar 
StaUsHoal  AceowU  o/Scoilomii  M^CttUoch't  SM.  Jak  %f 
Brit,  Bmpirc^i 
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MORAYSHIRE.    [Eloinshisb.] 
MORBEYA.    [MAaocco.] 

MORBIH AN,  a  department  in  the  north-west  part  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Cdtes 
du  Nord,  on  the  east  by  that  of  lUe  et  Vilaine,  on  Uie 
BoiUh-east  by  that  of  Loire  Ini^rieure,  on  the  south  and 
south-west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
department  of  Finistdre.  Its  form  approximates  to  that  of 
an  irreeular  oval,  having  its  greatest  length,  irom  north-west 
to  south-east,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gourin  to  that  of 
Roche-Bernard,  86  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right 
angles  to  the  length,  from  the  nei^bourhood  of  Mauron  to 
that  of  Sarseau,  52  miles.  The  islands  belonging  to  the 
department  are  not  included  in  the  above  statements  of  di- 
mension and  site.  The  area  of  the  department  (including 
the  islands,  we  presume)  is  given  at  2709  square  miles,  which 
is  considerably  above  the  average  area  of  the  French  de- 
partments ;  and  is  rather  greater  than  ttie  area  of  Lincoln- 
shire, the  second  of  the  English  counties  in  respect  of  size. 
The  population  in  1831  was  433,522 ;  in  1836  it  was  449,743, 
showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  16,221,  or  neaily  4  per 
cent.,  and  giving  166  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In 
amount  and  density  of  population  it  exceeds  the  average  of 
the  French  departments,  and  considerably  exceeds  the  Eng- 
lish county  with  which  we  have  compared  it.  Vannes,  the 
capital,  is  in  47''  39^  N.  lat.  and  2*^  47'  W.  long.,  244  miles 
in  a  direct  line  west  by  south  of  Paris,  or  277  miles  by  the 
road  through  Dreux,  Alen^on,  Mayenne,  Laval,  Rennes, 
and  Ploermel. 

The  coast-line  in  this  part  of  France  is  very  much  broken. 
The  southern  part  of  the  department  is  indented  by  the  bay 
into  which  the  Vilaine  fk)ws ;  on  the  north  side  of  which  bay 
are  several  inlets  of  shallow  water,  penetrating  four  or  five 
miles  inland.    There  are  also  several  islands,  of  which  the 
principal  is  that  of  Dumel  or  Dumet.    The  Pointe  de  Pen- 
Tins  forms  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  bay  of  the 
Viiaine :  this  is  succeeded  bv  the  Pointe  St.  Jacques  and  the 
Pointe  du  Grand  Mont,  and  the  shallow  bay  of  St  Gildas. 
North-west  of  this  is  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Morbihan 
(a  word  which,  in  the  Lower  Breton  or  nerhaps  Celtic  lan- 
guage, means  '  the  little  sea'),  a  consiaerable  gul(  land- 
locked on  every  side,  and  extending  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  six  or  seven  fVom  north  to  south.    It 
is  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  shoals  and  sand-banks,  but 
there  are,  between  these,  channels  of  deeper  water  by  which 
vessels  get  up  to  Vannes,  which  is  on  an  inlet  on  the  north 
aide  of  toe  gulf.    There  are  a  great  number  of  islets  in  the 
Morbihan,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  He  aux  Moines 
(Monks*  Island)  and  the  isle  of  Ars;  both  of  these  are  inha- 
bited, and  are  under  cultivation.    Opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  gulf,  a  mile  or  two  out  to  sea,  is  the  little  island  of  Mo- 
han, and  farther  out  the  islands  of  Houat,  Hoedic,  and 
Belle-tie.    Houat  and  Hoedic  are  peopled  by  fishermen ;  the 
latter  is  defended  by  a  small  fort.    Belle-fle  is  by  far  the 
largest  island  on  this  part  of  the  coast.    [Bbllb-Ils-sn- 
Mul]  West  of  the  gulf  of  Morbihan  is  the  peninsula  of  Qui- 
beron(antiently  Keberoen),  a  long  strip  of  land  running  out 
southward  nearly  ten  miles  from  the  main,  and  forming 
-with  the  mainland  a  capacious  bay.    The  peninsula  is  insu- 
la^d  at  high-water.  In  it  are  the  three  pointes  or  headlands, 
Beguenaud,  Beguelonnet,  and  Couguet,  the  last  at  the 
southern  extremity.    The  small  fortified  town  of  Quiberon 
is  on  this  peninsula.  In  the  year  1 759  Admiral  Hawke  de- 
feated the  French  fleet  off  Quiberon;  and  in  1795,  during 
the  war  which  followed  the  French  revolution,  a  body  of 
oxnigrants,  conveyed  and  protected  by  a  British  squadron, 
took  possession  of  this  peninsula ;  but  not  bdng  supported 
by  the  population  of  the  surrounding  country,  they  were 
oompelled  to  surrender,  and  their  principal  officers,  with 
time  bishop  of  Ddl,  who  had  accompanied  the  army,  were 
sbot  as  traitors  at  Vannes.    North-west  of  Quiberon  is  the 
river  Etel,  a  gulf  or  inlet  extending  six  or  seven  miles  in- 
lAodt  landlocked  on  everv  side,  with  a  narrow  entrance, 
r^orth-west  of  this  are  Port  Louis,  or  the  »stuary  of  the 
Slavet,  and  the  estuary  of  the  E\\6  or  Quimperl6,  with  the 
iotervening  headland  of  Tahit  or  Talut    Opposite  to  this 
Imoadland  is  the  isle  of  Groix  or  Groaix,  extending  about 
five  miles  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  about 
t^ro  miles  broad.    It  has  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  gain 
flk  subsistence  by  cultivating  the  soil,  and  by  fishinff  for  the 
congers  that  abound  near  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  salting 
tlaam  for  food  or  sale.    The  whole  length  of  the  coast,  with 
itm^  windings,  is  estimated  at  124  or  125  miles.  ^ 


The  northern  side  of  the  apartment  is  oecupSed  by  tlM 
lower  slo|>es  of  the  Monte  d*Arrde»  part  of  the  great  Armo- 
rican  chain :  a  range  of  low  hills  branching  off  from  these, 
and  running  south-east,  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Oust 
and  Blavet  The  whole  department  belongs  to  the  great 
district  of  the  primitive  rocks,  which  occupies  the  north- 
western extremity  of  France.  The  only  metal  procured  m 
iron ;  some  authorities  add  lead,  but  there  are  no  lead-mines 
now  wrought.  The  number  of  iron-works  is  five :  there  are 
in  them  six  furnaces  for  making  pig-iron,  and  eight  forges 
fbr  making  wrought-iron.  The  fuel  employed  is  charcoal. 
Slate  is  quarried,  and  rock  crystal,  potters*  earth,  and  a 
kind  of  sand  which  resembles  emery  are  procured,  lliere 
are  considerable  salterns  in  the  marges  along  the  coast, 
and  a  number  of  mineral  springs. 

The  rivers  run  from  north  to  south,  and  from  the  prox- 
imity of  the  mountains  in  which  they  rise  to  the  sea,  are 
commonly  small.  The  EH^  has  ite  source  in  this  depart- 
ment, flows  into  the  adjacent  department  of  Finistdre,  and 
at  ite  mouth  foims  the  boundary  between  the  two.  The 
Blavet  rises  in  the  department  of  Cdtes  du  Nord,  enters 
this  department  on  the  north  side,  and  flows  to  Pontivy, 
where  it  becomes  navigable.  From  thence  it  flows  south- 
west into  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Groaix.  Ite  whole 
course  is  about  70  miles,  of  which  34  miles  are  navigable. 
It  receives  the  Evel  and  the  Scorf,  the  latter  just  at  ite 
mouth,  which  forms  the  haven  of  Port  Louis.  The  Auray 
and  the  Artz  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Morbihan.  The  Vilaine, 
a  more  important  stream  than  any  of  the  foreeoing,  touches 
the  boundary  at  its  junction  with  the  Oust,  and  after  flowing 
about  5  miles  along  the  border,  has  the  rest  of  ite  course  (of 
about  24  miles)  within  the  department.  It  is  navigable  in 
all  the  part  connected  with  this  department.  The  Oust 
rises  in  the  department  of  C6tes  du  Nord,  and  entering  this 
department  on  the  north  side,  flows  south-east  past  Rohan, 
Josselin,  and  Mal6troit  (where  it  becomes  navigable),  into 
the  Vilaine :  the  last  six  or  seven  miles  of  ite  course  are  on 
the  border  of  the  department  Ite  whole  length  is  about 
70  miles,  fbr  24  miles  of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  Lie, 
the  Trinity  (which  receives  the  Due),  the  Claye,  and  the 
Aff  flow  into  the  Oust:  the  Aff  fbrms  for  some  distance  the 
western  border  of  the  department. 

The  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest  enters  this  department 
on  the  east  side  near  Rieux  on  the  Vilaine.  The  summit- 
level  of  the  part  between  the  Vilaine  and  the  Blavet  has  a 
length  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter;  the. length  of  the  canal 
from  the  Vilaine  to  the  summit-level  is  about  65  miles,  with 
a  rise  of  nearly  400  feet  obtained  by  forty- two  locks.  The 
length  firom  the  summit-level  to  the  Blavet  is  not  more  than 
7  or  8  miles,  with  a  fall  of  230  feet  obtained  by  eighteen 
locks.  The  canal  follows  the  valley  of  the  Oust  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rohan.  After  crossing  the  Blavet  the 
canal  follows  the  valley  of  that  river  into  Uie  department  of 
06tes  du  Nord. 

The  inland  navigation  of  the  department  is  thus  given  in  the 
Government  Returns : — ^Vilaine,  26  miles ;  Oust,  included 
in  the  navigation  of  the  canal  fhim  Nantes  to  Brest ;  Aff, 
4  miles ;  Arts  or  Arz,  3  miles ;  Blavet,  9  miles ;  upper  part 
of  the  Blavet,  called  Canal  of  the  Blavet,  37  miles ;  Scorf, 
9  miles;  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  80  miles:  total  168 
miles. 

There  are  seven  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads, 
having  an  aggregate  length  of  348  miles,  viz.  188  miles  in 
repair,  96  miles  out  of  repair,  and  64  miles  unfinished.  The 
principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Lorient,  which  branches 
off  firom  the  great  Brest  road  at  Rennes  (Hie  et  Vilaine), 
and  entering  this  department  on  the  east  side,  runs  by 
Ploermel,  Josselin,  Locmin6,  Baud,  and  Hennebon.  Roads 
run  from  Vannes  to  Nantes  (Loire  Inf)6rieure)  by  Musillao 
and  Roche  Bernard;  to  Dinan  (C6tes  du  Nord)  and  St. 
Male  (Die  et  Vilaine)  by  Ploermel  and  Mauron ;  to  Guin- 
gamp  and  Lannion  (Cdtes  du  Nord)  by  Locmin6  and  Pon- 
tivy ;  to  Quimper  and  Brest  (Finistdre)  by  Auray  and  Hen- 
nebon ;  and  a  branch  of  the  last-mentioned  road  runs  to 
Morlaix  and  St.  P61  de  L^on  (FinistSre),  by  Plouay,  Le 
Faouet,  and  Ck)urin.  A  road  from  Ploermel  runs  by  Mal6- 
troit  into  the  department  of  Loire  Inf&rieure ;  and  roads  (torn 
Pontivy  run  to  Josselin,  to  Baud,  and  to  Loud^ac  (Cdtes  du 
Nord).  The  Routes  D^partementales  have  an  aggregate 
length  of  191  miles;  viz.  122  miles  in  repair,  and  69  miles 
out  of  repair :  the  bye-roads  and  paths  have  an  aggregate 
length  of  nearly  3000  miles. 

The  air  of  the  department  is  temperate  but  moist .  fog$ 
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nrerall  along  the  coast /The  valleys  which  intersect  the 
hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  department  are  frequently  very 
fertile :  and  there  are  extensive  plains  along  the  coast,  which 
produce  abundant  harvests.  The  wide  heaths  which  are 
characteristic  of  Bi-ctagne  form  more  than  a  third  part  of 
the  whole  department.  About  650,000  acres  (above  one- 
third  of  the  whole  department)  are  under  the  ploujgh.  The 
grain  chiefly  cultivated  is  rye ;  but  buckwheat,  millet,  oats, 
and  a  little  wheat  are  grown.  The  grain  harvest  is  about 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  department  Turnips, 
lentils,  flax»  and  hemp  are  extensively  cultivated.  There 
are  about  42,000  acres  of  orchards  and  garden-ground :  the 
fruit  chiefly  grown  is  the  apple,  and  cider  is  the  common 
drink  of  the  peasantry.  There  are  about  1700  acres  of  vine- 
yards, from  which  a  little  wine  of  ordinary  quality  is  pro- 
duced. The  woodlands  have  an  extent  of  about  85,000  to 
90,000  acres.  The  meadow-land  comprehends  more  than 
1 70,000  acres,  beside  nearly  30,000  acres  of  heath  or  open 
pasture-ground.  Strong  draught  horses,  homed  cattle,  and 
sheep  are  numerous.  A  government  stud  is  kept  up  at 
Lanconnet  or  Langonnet  Bees  are  numerous,  and  their 
honey  is  considered  excellent.  The  rivers  and  the  coast 
abound  with  fish ;  and  the  coasts  are  likewise  frequented 
by  great  numbers  of  water-fowl. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  as 
follows : — 

Area  in  PopuUtion.  Com. 

Sq.railot.  1831.                  1836.  rnuuM. 

Vannes        S.E.      033  119.774         125,898         74 

Pontivy        N.W.    660  98.976         101,345         45 

Lorient         S.W.     773  128,458         133,307         48 

Ploermel      N.E.     643  86,314           89,193         61 
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In  the  arrondissement  of  Vannes  are — Vannes  (pop.  in 
1831,  8682  town,  10,395  whole  commune;  in  1836,  11,623 
commune)  [Vannes],  on  the  gulf  of  Morbihan ;  Sarzeau  or 
Sarreau(pop.  of  whole  commune  6126),  on  a  peninsula 
called  the  peninsula  of  Ruis,  between  the  gulf  of  Morbihan 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Vilaine;  Muzillac,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Vilaine ;  Roche-Bernard  and  Rieux,  on  that  river ;  La 
Gacille,  on  the  Aff ;  Roohefort,  on  the  Artz  or  Arz ;  and 
Questembert  (pop.  3561  commune),  between  Vannes  and 
Rochefort  Sarzeau  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  In 
the  peninsula  of  Ruis,  near  the  town,  are  the  castle  of  Sus- 
cinion,  built  bv  Ai^ne,  the  last  duchess  of  Bretagne,  and 
the  village  of  St  Gddas  de  Ruis,  of  the  monastery  of  which 
Abelard  was  abbot.  La  Roche-Bernard  was  formerly  one  of 
the  nine  baronies  which  sent  deputies  to  the  states  of  Bre- 
tagne. It  is  the  centre  of  a  grazing  district  in  which  many 
cattle  are  reared ;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  pottery  and 
trade  in  linens. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Pontivy  are — Pontivy  (pop.  in 
1831,  41 12  town,  5956  commune;  in  1836, 6378  commune), 
on  the  Blavet;  Baud  (pop.  6120  commune),  on  the  Evel 
[Baud]  ;  Locmini,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Evel ;  Guemen^, 
on  the  Scorf ;  and  Le  Faouet  and  Gourin  (pop.  3626  com- 
mune), on  the  Ell^  or  its  affluents.  Pontivy  owes  its  origin 
to  a  monastery  founded  here,  a.d.  660,  by  St  Josse,  brotlier 
of  Judicael,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Bretagne.  The  town 
was  in  the  feudal  ages  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Rohan ;  it 
consists  of  two  parts — the  old  town,  in  which  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  castle  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Rohan,  and  the 
new  town,  which  consists  of  a  few  streets.  There  are  fine 
barracks  in  the  town,  a  house  for  the  sub-prefect,  a  prison, 
and  some  pleasant  promenades.  During  the  Imperial 
regime  the  town  of  Pontivy  bore  the  name  of  Napol^ou- 
▼ille. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Lorient  are— Lorient  (pop.  in 
1831, 14,396  town,  18,322  whole  commune;  in  1836,  18,975 
oommune)  [Loribnt];  Port  Louis  (pop.  2024  town,  2591 
whole  oommune),  and  Hennebon  (pop.  3360  town,  4477 
whole  commune),  on  the  Blavet;  Plouay  (pop.  3816),  be- 
tween the  Blavet  and  the  Scorf;  Auray  (pop.  3734),  on  the 
river  Auray;  and  Pluvigner  (pop.  4534),  between  the  Auray 
and  the  Blavet.  Port  Louis  was  built  by  Louis  XIII.,  in  an 
advantageous  situation  for  trade,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blavet, 
to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  town,  the  name  of  Port  Louis  was 
given.  The  town  is  on  a  peninsula,  and  is  defended  by  bas- 
tions and  a  citadel  which  command  the  approaches  to  the 
town  and  the  entrance  of  the  port,  The  inhabitants  arc 
engage*!  in  trade  and  in  the  sardine  or  pilchard  fishery ;  a 
fwl  (i«ftl  of  gftrd^n-ground  }#  cultivated  in  thd  vicinity. 


During  the  Revolutionary  period  Port  I^nis  « 
Port  Libert6.  Hennebon  was  antientlv  a  place  of 
strength,  and  derives  interest  from  tne  gallant 
made  here  by  Jeanne,  countess  of  Montfort,  ajk  IMS, 
against  the  forces  of  Charles  de  Blois,  oompettler  with  hv 
then  captive  husband,  Jean  de  Mont  fort,  hr  the  rfwaj 
crown  of  Bretagne.  [Brbtaonb.]  The  antieat  maaiiw 
walls  still  remain  in  tolerable  preservation ;  they  are  flaalni 
by  strong  towers,  the  battlements  and  mirhinsUfioni  cf 
which  are  in  some  places  almost  entire ;  one  of  the  aatieat 
gates  is  used  as  a  prison.  There  is  an  antientGotbiecbBrch 
at  Hennebon,  but  not  within  the  antient  wmlU.  Doriar 
the  Revolution  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  which  cxiM 
in  and  around  the  town  sustained  considenible  daaaage.  A 
large  church  and  convent  near  the  town  wero  almoat  «»- 
tirely  destroyed ;  and  of  the  abbey  de  la  Joie,  a  fine  MU* 
in^  in  the  vicinity,  only  the  fortified  entrance  and  aoac 
rums  remain.  The  townsmen  trade  in  com,  hamii,  tkia^ 
honey,  wax,  cider,  iron,  and  soap.  Auray  also  paisiu 
historical  interest;  here  was  fought  (aj>.  1364)  tbe  baalt 
which  closed  the  struggle  of  De  Blois  and  De  liaatlart  lot 
the  duchy.  [Brbtaonb.]  The  town  is  prettily  aitaated  at 
the  base  of  an  eminence,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  a- 
tient  fort.  Many  interesting  buildings  and  religiou  kemta 
were  destroyed  during  the  Revolution.  There  is  a  GKtha- 
sian  convent  near  the  town,  where  repose  tbe  niwains  sf 
some  of  the  royalists  who  perished  in  the  expediiiea  ti 
Quiberon :  a  monumental  slab  is  inscribed  to  their  meiMi> 
The  altar  of  St  Anne  in  this  convent  is  much  r«aock4  u 
by  the  neighbouring  peasantry.  Near  Aoray.  on  the  csoMt, 
is  the  great  Celtic  monument  of  Camac     rc  auvac] 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Ploermel  are — ^Ploermel  (pofLia 
1831,  2271  town,  4851  whole  commune;  in  1806,  iu: 
commune),  and  Mauron  (pop.  4229),  on  the  Doe;  lAThtt. 
on  the  river  LaTrinit6;  Rohan,  Josselin  (pop.  24»5  ton, 
2654  whole  commune),  and  Mal6troit  (pop.  1687  town.  17ftl 
whole  commune),  on  the  Oust ;  and  Guer  (pop.  3489X  en  a 
feeder  of  the  Afil  Ploermel  was  formerly  a  tovn  of  con m 
Quence ;  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  sometimes  held  tbear  cowts 
tnere,  and  many  of  them  were  interred  in  a  Ckrmciiie  mo- 
nastery of  which  the  walls  alone  exist  Ploenncit  vas 
besieged  by  Henri  IV.,  and  the  edifices  of  the  town  suo- 
tained  considerable  damage.  There  is  a  Gothic  cbnxch 
connected  with  an  Ursuline  nunnery,  whkh  baa  aooM  tat 
stained-glass  windows,  and  the  tomhs  of  two  of  tbe  dokcs  §1 
Bretagne,  removed  hither  fVom  the  Cannelito  convent.  Tbe 
tombs  are  finely  sculptured,  and  are  in  a  perfect  stale. 
There  are  at  Ploermel  a  high  school  and  an  agxieu] torsi 
society.  The  townsmen  trade  in  linen,  cots.  fhrw<> 
butter,  paper,  leather,  and  cattle.  Joaeelin  has  th*  pM- 
turesque  remains  of  an  antient  castle,  onoe  the  rcaiftcoee  ef 
Olivier  de  Clisson ;  the  grey  walls  are  on  tbe  saninit  «#  s 
lofty  rock  overhanging  me  river.  Near  the  castle  art  wv 
antient  houses  and  an  antient  Gothic  bridee.  The  camM 
received  several  additions  from  Anne,  the  last  dncheas  <i 
BreUu^ne,  but  is  now  fast  falling  to  decay.  Tbe  town  d 
Josselin  is  superior  in  appearance  to  PloenneL  Tbo  < 
which  during  the  Revolution  was  converted  into  » i 
and  much  injured,  has  been  restored  to  its  original  | 
It  contains  the  mutilated  tomb  and  efllgy  of  Da  < 
There  is  another  church  in  the  town,  half  mined.  Tbvt  9 
a  '  penitentiary  house  '  capable  of  receiving  five  bnmiras 
persons,  designed  for  those  who  are  desirons  of  retina^  Ar 
awhile  to  m^itate  upon  their  sina.  Between  Tnsishi  aax 
Ploermel  is  Mi-Voye  (mid- way)  heath,  colebfated  lur  • 
combat  fought  (a. o.  1350)  between  thirty  Bretooa  and  ■ 
many  English,  in  which  the  former  were  victorwta^ 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  department  ana 
coarse  cloth  and  other  woollens,  cotton  yam,  lao% 
and  leather.    A  great  quantity  of  butter  la  made ;  a 
coasting-trade  and  the  coast-fishery,  eapeeiaUj  ihuat  cf  ' 
sardine,  are  very  actively  carried  on.    Linena»  salt,  bcc 
cider,  honey,  wax,  cattle,  hides,  tallow,  and  salt  jmnswas 
are  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

This  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Vaancik  -^ 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  arebbiabop  i»i  Toktw 
It  is  comprehended  in  the  jurisdiction  of  tba  Coor  Kj««a 
and  the  circuit  of  the  Academic  Universitair«  of  P*~*^ 
and  is  in  the  thirteenth  military  division,  the  b«ad-qiai^-% 
of  which  are  at  Rennes.  It  returns  nx  memlKffv  %»  t^ 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  ta  ooa  of  tbe  ife-« 
doltoloDt  in  Frtnco;  tbe  numbor  of  young  mm  f«ir«IM  & 
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the  military  census  of  1828-29  who  could  read  andtvrtte, 
uas  fourteen  in  the  hundred,  the  average  of  France  heing 
thirty-nine. 

In  early  times  this  department  constituted  the  territory 
of  the  Veneti,  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  maritime 
states  of  this  part  of  Gaul.  Some  portions  along  the  border 
of  the  department  may  have  belonged  to  the  neighbounng 
nations,  the  Osismii,  the  Curiosolites,  the  Redones,  and  the 
Naranetes.  The  Veneti  possessed  almost  the  only  havens 
that  offered  a  secure  shelter  along  a  considerable  extent  of 
coast,  and  this  advantage,  with  their  superior  skill  in  mari- 
time affairs,  enabled  them  to  acquire  tnte  sovereignty  of  the 
nations  which  frequented  that  part  of  the  ocean,  and  to 
render  them  tributary.  They  used  vessels  of  small  draught 
of  water,  suited  to  the  shallows  which  they  had  to  navigate, 
and  which  took  little  damage  when  left  aground  by  the 
receding  tide ;  while  their  lofty  stern  and  prow,  and  the 
general  strength  of  their  construction  and  equipment,  en- 
abled them  to  ride  out  the  tempests  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  In  these  vessels  the  Veneti  carried  on  a  trade 
with  the  British  Islands  and  with  other  parts.  Their  towns 
and  strongholds  were  situated  on  tongues  of  land  running 
out  into  the  sea,  surrounded  by  banks  and  shallows,  which, 
being  covered  by  the  flood-tide,  admitted  of  no  assault  by 
a  land  force,  and,  being  left  dir  by  the  ebb,  kept  off"  the 
attacks  of  a  hostile  navy.  Confiding  in  the  extensive  con- 
^leration  of  which  they  were  the  head,  in  their  nautical 
skill  and  in  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  they  ventured 
to  bid  defiance  to  CsDsar  (b.c.  56).  But  the  extraordinary 
genius  and  resources  of  the  Roman  general  overcame  all 
obstacles,  and  enabled  him  to  achieve  the  reduction  of  the 
Veneti  and  their  supporters.  (Cscs.,  De  BelL  Gall.,  lib.  iii., 
c.  7-16.)  In  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul,  the  Veneti  were 
oomprehended  in  the  province  of  Lugdunensis  Tertia.  The 
town  of  Dariorigum,  or  as  it  is  variously  written,  Darioritum 
or  Dartoritum,  was  the  capital  of  the  Veneti,  and  assumed,  a 
little  before  the  downfal  of  the  empire,  the  name  of  Veneti. 
It  is  represented  by  the  modern  Vannes,  which  has  risen 
fh>in  its  ruins ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  site  of  the  antient 
town  was  two  or  three  miles  from  Vannes,  at  a  place  called 
Darouec. 

The  post  of  Blabia  or  Blavia,  mentioned  in  the  *  Notitia,' 
was  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blavet ;  the  Port  Vindana 
of  Ptolemy  was  probably  the  gulf  of  Morbihan;  and  a 
Roman  dock  at  the  entrance  has  been  commemorated  by 
the  name  Navalo,  which  its  site  still  retains.  Sulis,  men- 
tioned in  the  Theodosian  or  Peutinger  Table,  was  probably 
at  the  junction  of  the  little  river  Scuel  with  the  Blavet ; 
and  Durerie,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  same  authority, 
fvas  probably  Rieux  on  the  Vilaine.  The  Vilaine  was  called 
by  the  Romans  Herius,and  the  islands  of  Belle-Ile-en-Mer 
and  Houat  were  probably  known  as  Vindilis  and  Siata. 

In  the  middle  ages  this  department  formed  part  of  Bre- 
tagne.    [Bretaqne.] 

MORDANTS.    [Dyeing.] 

MORDAUNT,  CHARLES,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  a 
noblenian  famed  for  his  romantic  exploits  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  as  well  as  for  his  lettered  tastes  and 
personal  eccentricities,  was  the  son  of  John  lord  Mordaunt, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates.    He  was  born 
in  1658.    In  his  boyhood  he  served  in  the  navy,  but  after- 
wards exchanged  that  profession  for  the  army,  and  was 
present  in  1680  at  the  siege  of  Tangier.    He  first  obtained 
historical  notice  however  by  the  decided  part  which  he 
took  in  politics,  during  the  reign  of  James  iL,  against  the 
despotic  government  of  that  king.    Passing  overj  to  Hol- 
land,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  upon 
-whom  he  warmly  urged  the  project  of  the  expedition  to 
England;  and,  on  its  success,  was  immediately  created,  in 
1689,  earl  of  Monmouth,  a  title  which  he  subsequently 
exchanged  for  that  of  Peterborough,  as  the  hour  of  his 
uncle,  second  earl  of  the  latter  name.    Of  the  questionable 
though  comparatively  unimportant  share  of  the  new  earl  in 
the  political  transactions  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  a  full 
account  may  be  collected  from  Bishop  Burnet's  *  History  of 
hiB  own  Time,'  but  it  was  only  after  the  opening  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  war  that  he  obtained  a  more  creditable 
ilelcl  of  action,  by  his  appointment,  in  1705,  to  the  command 
or  a  naval  squadron  anu  body  of  5000  English  and  Dutch 
lan«l  forces,  with  discretionary  powers  to  act  on  the  coasts  of 
Sp^n  and  Italy.    Receiving  on  board  his  fleet  at  Lisbon 
tho   archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  claimant  of  the  Spanish 
^2rowD,  be  sailed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsub,  and 
^  p.  C^  No.  962. 


entered  on  a  career  of  daring  and  successful  adventure  un- 
paralleled in  modern  warfare.  The  capture  of  Barcelona, 
the  reduction  of  Valencia,  and  the  gaining  over  of  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  Spain  to  the  cause  of  the  archduke,  were 
among  the  fruits  of  his  brilliant  successes ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  if  his  plans  had  been  followed,  Charles 
might  have  been  seated,  for  a  time  at  least,  on  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom.  But  the  conduct  of  Peterborough  him- 
self was  intolerably  overbearing  and  arrogant ;  and  his  real 
services,  as  well  as  his  presumption,  rendered  him  an  object 
of  envy  and  disgust  to  the  archduke  and  the  other  allied 
commanders.  When  therefore  at  length  Peterborough 
petulantly  resented  the  repeated  neglect  of  his  counsels, 
by  declarmg  his  intention  of  quitting  Spain,  Charles  showed 
an  ungrateful  readiness  to  be  rid  of  him. 

The  remainder  of  his  public  hfe  was  chiefly  passed  in 
hurrying  from  one  court  to  another,  so  that  he  was  humour- 
ously said  to  have  *  seen  more  kings  and  more  postillions 
than  any  man  in  Europe.'  This  spirit  of  locomotion  how- 
ever was  anything  but  harmless :  it  engaged  him  in  nego- 
tiations for  which  he  had  often  no  authority,  and  led  him 
firequently  to  sow  the  seeds  of  intrigues,  the  more  dangerous 
as  they  were  supported  by  his  singular  talents,  and  were 
designed  only  to  minister  to  a  love  of  action  and  of  personal 
display  as  reckless  as  his  vanity  was  insatiable.  In  the 
struggle  of  parties,  dunng  the  last  days  of  Queen  Anne^ 
Peterborough,  through  hatred  to  Marlborough,  sided  vio- 
lently with  the  Tories,  and  received  the  order  of  the  Garter 
and  other  dignities  and  ofiices.  On  the  accession  of  George  I. 
therefore  he  had  rendered  himself  too  obnoxious  to  the 
Whigs  to  be  employed  in  public  business  during  their 
ascendency ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  existence,  which  ex* 
tended  to  1735,  was  distinguished  only  by  his  affectionate 
intimacy  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  hi% 
age— Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  Atterbury,  Berkeley,  and  others. 

Gay,  volatile,  and  generous  to  profusion,  and  with  a  mind 
as  full  of  careless  wit  and  negligent  grace  as  of  chivalric 
courage,  ingenious  expedient,  and  adventurous  stratagem, 
Peterborough  was  equally  fitted  to  dazzle  in  society  and  in 
the  field.  But,  both  for  civil  and  military  life,  his  qualities 
were  more  brilliant  than  solid ;  his  best  actions  were  tho 
result  of  an  inordinate  passion  for  fame ;  and,  in  the  grati- 
fication of  this  pursuit,  his  means  were  as  unscrupulous  as 
his  appetite  was  greedy.  With  strong  impulses  of  palriolio 
feeling,  therefore,  he  was  often  regardless  of  his  country's 
good;  with  the  persuasive  faculties  of  a  diplomatist,  he 
wanted  the  dignity  and  consistency  of  a  true  statesman  ; 
and  with  undoubted  genius  for  war,  he  displskyed  the  qua- 
lities of  an  admirable  partisan  rather  than  those  of  a  great 
general. 

A  lively  sketch  of  the  character  of  Peterborough  wiD  bo 
found  in  Horace  Walpole's  'Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors.*  The  political  and  military  actions  of  his  life  are 
to  be  gathered  from  Burnet's  '  History  of  his  own  Time ;' 
from  the  •  Account  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough's  Conduct 
in  Spain,'  by  his  physician.  Dr.  Friend ;  and  from  Captain 
Carlton's  *  Memoirs.'  A  full  account  of  his  whole  careeir 
is  contained  in  the  modern  compilation  of  the  *  Lives  oT 
British  Military  Commanders.' 

MORE,  SIR  THOMAS,  bom  in  Milk-street,  Loi>don, 
in  1480,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  He  was  educated  at  Sl 
Anthony's  School  in  Threadneedle-street,  under  Nicholas 
Hart,  a  person  of  some  celebrity  in  his  dav,  and  about 
his  fifteenth  year  was  placed,  according  to  the  custom  ot 
the  times,  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Morton,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  where  he  became  known  to  Colet,  dean  cS'  SJL 
Paul's,  who  used  to  say, '  there  was  but  one  wit  in  England, 
and  that  was  young  Thomas  More.* 

In  1497  More  went  to  Oxford.  He  had  rooms  in  St. 
Mary*8  Hall,  but  carried  on  big  studies  at  Canterbury  Col- 
lege (afterwards  Christchurch).  Here  he  studied  Greek 
under  Grocyn,  which  was  then  publicly  taught  in  the  uni- 
versity, though  not  without  great  opposition.  During  hia 
residence  at  Oxford  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Erasf- 
mus,  who  resided  there  during  the  greater  part  of  1497  and 
1498,  and  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  More,  whick 
continued  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  It  was  also  at 
Oxford  that  the  greater  number  of  his  English  poems  were 
composed,  which,  though  deficient  in  harmony  and  ease  of 
versification,  are  spoken  of  by  Ben  Jonson  as  some  of  the 
best  in  the  English  language. 
After  More  left  Oxford  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  th« 
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law,  flnt  at  New  Inn»  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
toon  acquired  great  celebrity  for  his  legal  knowledm.  He 
was  appointed  reader  at  Fumivars  Inn,  where  he  Slivered 
lectures  on  the  law  for  three  years ;  and  about  the  same 
time  he  also  delivered  lectures  at  St.  Lawrence's  Church  in 
the  Old  Jewry,  on  the  work  of  St  Augustin,  'De  Civitate 
Dei.'  More  was  alwavs  fond  of  theology,  and  for  some  time 
thought  of  taking  orders ;  but  he  finally  relinquished  this 
intention,  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  though  at  what  time 
is  uncertain. 

More  appears  to  haye  soon  acquired  an  extensive  prac- 
tiee.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  under-sheriffs  of  London, 
which  at  that  time  was  an  office  of  considerable  ironortance, 
since  the  unde^sheriff  was  judge  of  the  sheriff's  court, 
which  then  possessed  fiur  greater  jurisdiction  than  it  does 
at  present  More  was  considered  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speakers  of  his  day ;  and  his  reputation  became  so  great 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  that  it 
is  said  that  there  was  no  case  of  consequence  before  anv 
court  of  law  in  which  he  was  not  engaged  as  counsel. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  elected  one  of  the  burgesses 
of  parliament,  in  which  he  opposed  a  subsidy  which  had 
been  demanded  by  Henry  yll.  for  the  marriape  of  his 
eldest  daughter.  In  conseouence  of  this  opposition  More 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Henry  VII.,  a  prince  who  never 
forgave  an  injury ;  and  had  not  the  king  died  soon  after- 
wards, More  had  determined  to  leave  the  country. 

After  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  More  was  called  upon 
to  take  a  still  more  active  part  in  public  affairs.  In  1514 
and  1515  he  was  sent,  in  coni  unction  with  Tunstall,  master 
of  the  rolls,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  to  Bruges, 
on  business  of  considerable  importance.  In  1516  he  was 
made  a  privy-counsellor,  and  received  IVom  Henry  marks  of 
the  greatest  favour.  So  great  a  favourite  had  he  become, 
that  the  kine  used  frequently  to  come  to  his  house  unex- 
pectedly and  spend  the  day  with  him. 

About  this  time  More  composed  his  *  History  of  Rich- 
ard the  Third,*  and  his  '  Utopia, '  the  work  by  which  he 
is  most  known  to  modem  readers.  It  is  written  in  very 
good  Latin,  and  was  published  first  at  Louvain  in  1516, 
and  afterwards  at  Basle,  in  1518.  The  object  of  this  work 
was  to  delineate  More's  ideas  of  a  perfect  commonwealth, 
which  is  placed  in  the  imaginary  island  of  Utopia.  The 
society  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  this  island  is  con- 
structed on  the  principle  that  no  one  in  the  state  shall 
have  a  right  to  separate  property,  since  separate  property 
is  said  to  involve  the  unequal  distribution  of  property, 
and  thus  occasions  great  suffering  to  those  who  are  obliged 
to  labour,  and  mental  depravation  to  those  who  live  on  the 
labours  of  others.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  'Utopia'  are  to  be  considered 
as  More*B  real  sentiments. 

In  1519  More  resigned  his  office  of  under-sheriff,  and  in 
1521  he  was  knighted,  and  made  treasurer  of  the  Exche- 
quer. He  was  frequently  employed  by  Henry  in  various 
Eublio  missions  to  France  and  the  Netherlands ;  and  he 
itterly  complains  to  Erasmus,  in  many  of  his  letters,  of 
being  obliged  to  leave  his  friends  and  his  books  to  discharge 
what  were  to  him  the  most  disagreeable  commissions. 

In  the  parliament  which  met  in  1523  More  was  chosen 
speaker,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  offended 
Wolsey,  who  endeavoured  to  injure  him  in  the  king*s  opi- 
nion. Henry  however  still  continued  to  show  the  greatest 
marks  of  favour  to  More,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  esteem, 
appointed  him,  in  1525,  chancellor  or  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. 

On  the  downfkl  of  Wolsev,  More  was  made  chancellor,  on 
the  25th  October,  1529.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
new  dignity  with  the  greatest  impartiality  and  integrity, 
and  was  never  accused  hy  his  bitterest  enemies  of  any  cor- 
rupt exercise  of  power.  The  only  charge  ever  brought 
against  him  was  first  promulgated  by  Fox,  in  his  '  Martvr- 
oiog^,*  and  copied  by  Burnet,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Reror- 
mation.'  According  to  these  writers,  More  was  guilty  of 
great  cruelty  in  persecuting  the  Protestants ;  but  even  if 
this  were  true,  it  could  not  justly  be  brought  as  a  serious 
charge  against  More's  character  in  an  age  in  which  all  par- 
ties that  had  the  power  persecuted  their  opponents.  But 
we  have,  on  the  contrary,  the  testimony  of  ferasmus,  that 
*  whilst  More  was  chancellor  no  man  was  put  to  death  tot  these 
pestilent  dogmas,'  which  is  confirmed  by  More*s  own  express 
declarations  in  hU  •Apology/  published  in  1533,  aft(^  his 
oownfkl  from  power,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  i»n*»m]V^ 


and  his  assertions,  if  ftlse,  oould  hate  bwn  tmOy  «»> 
tradicted. 

More  continued  chancellor  till  the  16th  May.  II3L 
Henry  had  doubtleu  advanced  More  to  the  cbaoeaOanka 
with  the  hope  that  he  would  assist  him  in  his  dinves,  ssi 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  thecefon  prcssarf  h« 
strongly  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject  Bmt  Iforv  mm 
sincerely  attachedf  to  the  Roman  CatboUe  Chw^h ;  hi 
looked  with  a  certain  degree  of  horror  npon  a  pi  nisei  wkx^ 
was  denounced  by  the  supreme  head  of  the  (3um«^  ami 
therefore  begged  Henry  to  excuse  him  fraa  gns^  aa 
opinion.  This  was  granted  for  the  time ;  bat  as  is  ww  evi- 
dent that  Henr^  hiui  determined  to  effsct  the  4i?«na,  mmi 
would  soon  reqmre  the  active  cooperation  oi  bia^aborikr. 
More  asked  and  obtained  permissioa  to  retire  tnm  ihe 
oflke. 

From  this  time  Henry,  who  never  sesun  to  hnvsmi- 
lected  any  former  friendship  when  his  pnrpoeee  wwes  m  d* 
least  degree  thwarted,  appears  to  have  tmaXfwA  vfm  fht 
destruction  of  his  old  fiivourite.    Mors  was  origuaDy  tm- 
eluded  in  the  bill  of  attainder  which  was  pasisd  sfMi 
Elisabeth  Barton  and  her  accomplices ;  but  hts  inaoesMs  m 
this  case  was  so  clear,  that  his  name  wasafterwanis  -^^yf 
The  court  party  however  soon  found  an  opportsosty  Wgrn* 
tifying  theu:  vindictive  master.    By  a  law  passed  ia  Che  ■»> 
sion  1533-4  it  was  made  high  treason,  by  writio^  pritAsiJL 
or  act,  to  do  anything  to  the  prejudice,  See.  ef  tke  km^'% 
lawful  matrimony  with  Queen  Anne ;  uid  it  wae  ate  pro- 
vided that  all  persons  should  take  an  oath  to  inf  nMfn  the 
whole  coutenu  of  the  sUtute.    At  the  end  oC  the  mibm 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  administer  the  oalk.  aad 
on  the  15th  April,  1534,  More  was  summoped  b«&i«  thcas 
to  take  it.    This  More  declined  doing,  but  at  the  mauB  tia* 
offered  to  swear  that  he  would  maintain  the  onUr  of  trnt- 
cession  to  the  throne  as  established  by  pritawent     la 
consequence  of  his  refusing  to  take  tbu  oath.  Mote  wm 
committed  to  the  Tower;  and  in  the  same  vear  tvostelstes 
were  passed  to  attaint  More  and  Fisher  friaaKa]  oT  m^- 
prision  of  treason,  with  the  punishment  of  inpriwawwc 
and  loss  of  goods.    More  remained  in  prison  during  thriwn 
months,  during  which  time  several  efforts  were  made  te 
induce  him  to  take  the  oath  and  also  to  safaseribe  lo  tke 
king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  but  as  he  vefntA  lo  4o 
so,  be  was,  at  the  end  or  that  time,  brought  to  trial  ftr  h^ 
treason.     He  appears  to  have  been  indided  aadsr  the 
statute  alluded  to  above,  which  made  it  high  trsMoa  ki  4a 
anything  to  the  prejudice  of  Henry's  lawftd  — li^ewiik 
Queen  Anne,  and  also  for  refusing  to  admit  IW  ksiv*s 
ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  and  although  the  evulcBeo  a^aliwt 
him  completely  ftuled,  he  was  found  guilty  aad  rifiadeiaii 
to  death.    He  was  leheaded  on  the  6th  of  Jaly.  ISSft,  aai 
met  his  (ate  with  intrepidity  and  even  cbeecfslataa. 

More's  character  was  singularly  fkultle«.  Hm  awaetaaB 
of  temper  and  amiable  disposition  are  CrequenUy  BMatioaad 
by  his  contemporaries.  His  piety  was  nnaieeSed  and  am- 
cere ;  and  it  was  hit  love  of  truth  aloae  whieh  i 

his  death.    In  private  life  his  conduct  was  i      ^ 

he  was  a  kind  nusbandy  an  affectionate  &tbar»  aad  a1 
ful  friend. 

Erasmus,  who  often  visited  his  house,  nya,  tbtt^jv«4 
him  you  mieht  imagine  yourself  in  the  aeadmy  oC 
But  I  should  do  injustice  to  his  housa  by  < 
the  academy  of  Pfato^  where  numbers  aad 
figures,  and  sometimes  moral  virtues,  were  the  laluaifc  ^i 
discussion :  it  would  be  more  just  to  call  it  a  i 
exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.  AD  its  inhabtta&tiw  aak 
and  female,  applied  their  leisure  to  liberal  stodiea  aad  pa#> 
fitable  reading,  although  piety  was  their  Arst  casw.  N« 
wrangling,  no  an^  word,  was  beard  in  it ;  no  oat  waa  site; 
every  one  did  ha  duty  with  alacrity,  and  ooS 
temperate  cheerfulnesa.  (Trandatedby 
in  Life  qf  Sir  T.  More,  p.  15.)  More  i 
first  to  Jane  Oolt,  the  daughter  of  a  _ 
who  left  a  son  and  three  daughters^ 
Alice  Middleton,  a  widow  seven  yeafs  ddar  tlasa  1 
The  last  male  descendant  of  Sir  T.  More  waa  TImmb 
a  Jesuit,  who  was  principal  of  the  CoUega  of  J« 
Bruges*  and  died  at  Bath  m  1 795. 

The  English  works  of  Sir  T.  More 
published  at  London  in  1557,  and  his  Latin  ' 
vain  in  1556.    His  letters  to  Brssmus  are 
eoUeetion  of  Erasmus's  letters  published  at  Loa4«i»  J*tt> 
His  *  Utopia' hM  been  txanaUted  into  Ba^tsk  hj  RabyvBiv, 
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London*  1551,  by  Bishop  Bornot,  ftnd  more  recently  by 
Arthur  Cayler,  Lond.,  1808. 

The  Life  of  Sir  T.  More  has  been  written  by  his  son-in- 
law.  Roper,  who  married  his  ftivourite  daughter  Margaret ; 
by  his  great-grandson  T.  More;  by  Hoddeston,  London, 
1652;  by  CavTey;  and  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  'Lives 
of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,  *  published  in  Dr.  Lardner*s 
*  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.' 

MORB,  HENRY,  was  bom  at  Grantham  in  Lincoln- 
ahire,  in  the  year  1614.  He  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  after- 
wards to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  entered  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  At  college  he  devoted  himself  with 
^eat  zeal  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  says  himself,  *  I 
immersed  myself  over  head  and  ears  in  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, promising  a  most  wonderful  happiness  to  myself  in 
it.  Dissatisfied  with  all  other  systems,  ne  found  rest  for  his 
mind  only  when  he  came  to  the  writings  of  Plato ;  whence, 
as  he  tells  us,  he  learnt  that  something  better  and  higher 
than  the  knowledge  of  human  things  constitutes  the  su- 
preme happiness  of  man,  and  that  this  is  attainable  onlv 
through  that  purity  of  mind  and  divine  illumination  whicn 
raise  him  to  a  union  with  God. 

More  took  his  desree  of  B.A«  in  1635,  and  of  M.A.  in 
1639.  He  published  in  1640  his  '  P&ychozoia,  or  the  First 
Part  of  the  Song  of  the  Soul,  containing  a  Christiano-Pla- 
tonical  Display  of  Life,'  which  was  repnnted  in  1647,  and, 
together  with  some  additional  pieces,  published  under  the 
title  of  'Philosophical  Poems.'  He  had  been  elected  in  the 
mean  time  a  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  and  he  continued  to 
reside  there,  performing  the  duties  of  a  private  tutor.  His 
next  published  work  was  the  '  Conjectura  Cabalistica,' 
written,  it  is  said,  at  the  request  of  Lady  Conway,  a  Quaker 
lady,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and 
who  at  her  death  left  him  a  legacy  of  400/.  He  refused 
in  1654  the  office  of  the  mastership  of  his  college,  when  his 
friend  Cudworth  was  consequently  elected.  He  refused 
also  many  offers  of  church  preferment,  limiting  his  desires  to 
a  life  of  quiet  at  Cambridge,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  philo- 
sophy. He  was  one  of  the  first  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  died  in  1687,  in  the  seventy- third  year  of  his  age. 

More's  chief  works,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  are,  *  The  Mystery  of  Iniauity,'  •  A  Key  to  the 
Revelations,'  '  Enchiridion  Ethicum,^  '  Enchiridion  Meta- 
physicum,' '  An  Apology  for  Descartes,'  and  '  The  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.' 

'  More  was  strongly  under  the  bias  of  the  opinion  so 
common  among  his  contemporaries,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Hebrews  had  been  transmitted  to  Pythagoras,  and  firom  him 
to  Plato;  and  consequently  that  the  true  principles  of 
divine  philosophy  were  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
Platonists.  At  the  same  time  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
antient  Cabalistic  philosophy  sprung  from  the  same  foun- 
tain, and  therefore  endeavoured  to  lay  open  the  mystery  of 
this  philosophy  by  showing  its  agreement  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  pointing  out  the  cor- 
ruptions which  had  been  introduced  by  the  modem  Cab- 
baiists.  The  Cartesian  system,  which  sprung  up  at  this 
time,  was  embraced  by  More,  as  on  the  whole  conso- 
nant to  his  ideas  of  nature;  and  he  took  much  pains  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Cabbalistic  doc- 
trine. His  penetrating  understanding  however  discovered 
defects  in  this  new  system,  which  he  endeavoured  to  supply. 
In  short  the  writings  of  this  great  man,  though  not  without 
a  deep  tincture  of  mysticism,  are  eminently  distinguished 
by  profound  erudition,  an  inventive  genius,  and  a  liberal 
spirit.'     (Enfield's  Hist  of  Philosophy,  b.  viii.,  c.  3,  s.  3.) 

MORB,  HANNAH,  born  1745,  died  1833,  a  lady  who 
filled  no  small  share  of  distinction  in  the  world,  and  for 
many  of  the  latter  years  of  her  life  an  extensive  and  power- 
ful influence,  by  her  numerous  writings  and  by  her  exer- 
tions in  other  ways  to  improve  the  moral  and  religious  cha- 
racter of  her  country.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  village 
achoolmaster,  one  of  the  humbler  persons  of  his  class,  who 
bad  thtt  care  of  the  charity-school  at  Stapleton  near  Bristol, 
but  who,  some  time  after  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Hannah, 
removed  to  Bristol,  where  he  had  a  private  school.  There 
were  other  daughters,  and  the  family  soon  began  to  be  taken 
notice  of  as  one  in  v^hich  there  was  a  display  of  talent  that 
W'aft  unusual,  so  that  some  exertions  were  made  by  persons 
to  whom  they  were  known,  and  the  sisters  became  early  in 
life  establifihed  in  a  soliool  for  the  education  of  girls,  which 
continued  for  many  years  thp  most  flourishing  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  the  west  of  England. 


Hannah  was  ftrom  the  beginning  the  most'  remarkable  of 
the  group.  She  wrote  verse  at  a  very  early  age,  and  in 
1 773  was  prevailed  upon  to  publish  a  pastoral  drama,  which 
was  entitled  '  The  Search  after  Happiness.'  In  the  next 
year  she  published  a  regular  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Re- 
gulus,  and  two  Tales,  in  verse,  and  her  turn  being  then 
thought  bv  her  friends  to  incline  to  the  drama,  means  were 
taken  to  obtain  an  introduction  for  her  to  Garrick,  by  whom 
she  was  very  kindly  received.  This  introduced  her  to  the 
aoouaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
ana  other  persons  who  at  that  time  formed  what  was  con- 
sidered the  best  literary  society  of  London.  During  this 
period  of  her  life  she  nroduced  two  tragedies,  *  Percy '  and 
*  The  Fatal  Falsehooa,'  with  other  poems. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Miss  Hannah  More. 
But  educated  as  she  had  been  with  a  deep  impression  of  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  life  which  she  now  led 
began  to  appear  to  her  as  something  unlike  that  which  be- 
fitted a  creature  with  such  glorious  prospects  before  it  as 
those  which  Christianity  opens  to  man.  She  therefore 
determined  on  forsaking  the  dmma  and  retiring  from  Lon- 
don to  devote  herself  to  a  life  befitting  better,  as  uie  thought, 
the  child  of  God  and  heir  of  immortality.  In  this  tier 
transitive  state  she  produced  her  '  Sacred  Ehramas,'  a  publi- 
cation more  favourably  received  perhaps  than  her  former 
works.  By  the  year  1786,  when  sne  was  full  forty  years  of 
aee,  she  had  effected  her  plan  for  retiring  into  the  countr>'. 
She  chose  the  part  of  the  kingdom,  Gk>ucester8hire  and 
Somersetshire,  m  which  she  had  been  best  known  in  her 
youth,  and  there  the  rest  of  her  long  life  was  passed  in  cir- 
cumstances made  easy  by  the  profits  of  her  various  publica- 
tions, which  were  considerable,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasures  which  arise  from  literary  exertion,  and  from  efforts 
to  raise  the  condition,  by  means  of  education,  of  Uie  labour- 
ingpopulation. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  enumerate  all  the  publications 
of  Miss  More  in  this  the  larger  of  the  two  portions  into 
which  her  life  may  be  divided.  But  we  shall  mention 
most  of  them.  The  work  in  which  the  serious  turn  which 
her  mind  had  taken  first  manifested  itself  was  her  'Thoughts 
on  the  Manners  of  the  Great,'  1788;  which  was  followed 
in  1791  by  her  '  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashion- 
able World.*  In  1799  appeared  her  '  Strictures  on  the 
Modem  System  of  Female  Education.'  Not  long  after  the 
appearance  of  this  work  there  was  an  intention,  which  Por- 
teus,  then  bishop  of  London,  is  supposed  to  have  greatly 
promoted,  of  committing  to  her  the  education  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales.  This  however  was  not  effected,  but  it 
led  to  the  publication  of  her '  Hints  towards  forming  the 
Character  of  a  young  Princess,'  1805.  Then  came  what  has 
perhaps  been  her  most  popular  work,  '  Cmlebs  in  Search  of 
a  Wife,*  very  entertaining  as  a  novel,  and  full  of  striking 
remarks  on  men  and  manners,  and  in  which  we  find  fully 
displayed  the  kind  of  character  which,  to  the  mind  of 
Miss  More,  it  appears  desirable  that  our  youn^  country- 
women should  possess.  In  1811  her  'Practical  Piety' 
appeared;  in  1812  her  'Christian  Morals;'  in  1815  her 
'  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Saint  Paul,'  a 
far  bolder  undertaking  than  any  in  which  she  had  previously 
been  engaged,  and  if  she  failed  to  satisfy  those  who  wish  to 
see  so  grand  a  subject  treated  bv  a  masterly  mind,  full  as  it 
must  be  of  various  learning  and  possessing  the  powers  of  a 
rare  discrimination,  and  of  literary  analysis,  such  as  is  rarely 
granted,  she  has  failed  only  where  no  one  hitherto  has  been 
successful. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  that  she  was  the  writer  of  one  of 
the  first  of  what  were  called  the  '  Cheap  Repository'  tracts. 
She  called  it '  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain.'  It  may 
be  regarded  as,  if  not  the  best,  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 

Age  had  now  come  upon  her  with  some  of  its  infirmities. 
In  1828  she  left  Barley  wood,  the  place  in  which  many  years 
had  been  spent,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  Clifton.  Here 
she  continued  till  her  death  on  the  7th  of  September,  1833, 
with  very  many  to  honour  her  and  many  also  to  love  her; 
who  looked  up  to  her  as  one  of  the  great  reformers  of  the 
manners  of  English  society,  one  wno  had  asserted  very 
successfully  the  right  of  Christianity,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
right  of  the  Christian  scriptures  to  have  a  larger  share  than 
it  had  been  the  wont  to  allow  them  in  forming  the  charac- 
ter and  directing  the  course  of  human  beines  while  in  this 
state  of  their  prol^tion.  She  was  buried  at  Wrington,  near 
to  the  grave  of  Locke. 

MOKE'A,  the  antient  Peloponnesus,  a  large  peninsula 
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Ibrming  the  southern  part  of  Greece,  and  united  to  the 
mainland  hy  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Its  shape  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  a  mulberry  leaf,  and  its  coast,  being 
deeply  indented  by  numerous  gulfk  and  inlets,  forms  a  mul- 
titude of  small  peninsulas  and  promontories.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  sulfsofLepantoandPatras,  on  the  west 
by  the  sea  of  Cephsuonia  and  Zante,  and  farther  south  by 
the  gulf  of  Arcadia,  on  the  south  by  the  Messenian  and  La- 
couian  gulfs,  and  on  the  east  by  the  gulfs  of  Nauplia  and 
iligina,  which  latter  divides  Morea  from  Attica.  The 
greatest  length  of  Morea  from  the  point  of  Drepanum  on  the 
straits  of  Lepanto,  to  Cape  Matapan,  its  most  southern  pro- 
montory, is  140  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the 
coast  opposite  Zante  to  the  easternmost  coast  of  Argolis, 
near  Poros,  is  about  125  miles,  but  the  breadth  is  much  less 
in  other  parts.  Its  area  has  been  vaguely  estimated  at  8800 
English  square  miles  (Thiersch,  Elat  actuel  de  la  Grice), 
but  it  probably  exceeds  considerably  9000  miles. 

The  centre  of  Morea  forms  an  elevated  table-land  tra- 
versed by  numerous  ridges  of  hills,  which  enclose  spacious 
basins,  some  of  them  like  craters,  being  so  surrounded  by 
mountains,  that  the  water  at  the  bottom,  being  unable  to  find 
a  visible  outlet,  forms  marshes  and  small  lakes,  some  of 
which  have  however  a  subterraneous  outlet.  [Arcadia.] 
The  surface  of  the  land  has  been  compared  to  a  number  of 
saucers  with  snipped  borders  placed  by  the  side  of  each  other 
on  a  table.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  table-land ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  the  valleys  have 
a  long  slope  to  the  westward,  following  the  course  of  the 
Alpheus  and  its  tributaries,  until  they  merge  into  the  low 
maritime  plains  of  Elis.  Towards  the  south  the  long  valley 
of  the  Eurotas  slopes  'down  to  the  coast  between  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  which  detach  themselves  from  the 
central  highland,  and,  projecting  into  the  sea,  form  the  ]»ro- 
montories  of  Malea  and  Tronarum.  Westward  of  the  valley 
of  the  Eurotas  is  the  valley  of  the  Pamisus,  in  Messenia, 
runnine  likewise  from  north  to  south  between  the  ridges 
of  the  Taygetus  on  the  east  and  Mount  iEgaloon  on  the 
west. 

On  the  north  side  the  table-land  of  Morea  is  separated 
from  the  maritime  district  of  Achasa  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains known  to  the  antients  by  the  names  of  firymanthus, 
Lampe,  and  Cyllene.  North-east  of  these  the  land  slopes  down 
to  the  level  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  the  town  of 
that  name  was  built.  To  the  eastward  a  chain  of  mountains, 
detaching  itself  from  the  central  high  land,  runs  through  the 
peninsula  of  Argolis,  which  stretches  far  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  Saronio  and  Argolio  gulfs.  South  of  this  range 
is  the  plain  of  Argos,  watered  by  the  Inachus.  Farther 
south  a  narrow  strip  of  land  extends  between  the  central 
hiijh  land  and  the  sea,  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Argolio 
gulf.  The  slope  of  the  table  land  is  much  more  abrupt  on 
the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  Morea.  For  a  fur- 
ther description  of  the  surface  of  the  county,  see  Achjrjl, 
Arcadia,  Aroous,  Elis,  Laconica,  and  Messenia. 

The  highest  summits  of  Morea,  Taygetus  in  the  south 
and  Cyllene  in  the  north,  are  reckoned  to  be  somewhat  above 
6000  feet ;  snow  remains  on  the  highest  noints  of  the  Tay- 
getus till  the  month  of  June.  The  table-land  of  Arcadia  is 
oAen  covered  with  snow  in  March,  while  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts enjoy  warm  and  genial  weather.  The  perennial 
rivers  of  Morea  are  the  Alpheus,  Eurotas,  Pamisus,  and 
Peneus ;  the  other  numerous  streams  along  the  northern 
and  eastern  coasts  are  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  summer,  but 
form  rapid  torrents  in  the  winter.  The  atmosphere  of 
Morea  is  generally  pure,  the  landscape  beautiAil,  and  the 
ground  in  the  valleys  and  low  plains  fertile.  The  mountains 
afibrd  good  pasture,  and  although  the  forests  have  been  sadlv 
wasted,  still  many  parts  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
fine  pines  and  oak  trees.  The  country,  imperfectly  culti- 
vated as  it  is,  produces  corn  of  various  kinds,  wine,  oil,  flax, 
currants  and  most  other  fruits;  and  feeds  numerous  flocks 
of  sheep.  There  are  no  roads,  properly  speaking,  through 
the  peninsula,  but  only  tracks  for  horses,  and  some  narrow 
Turkish  causewavs  through  the  low  grounds.  The  princi- 
pal towns  arc — Patras,  on  the  north  coast ;  Gastouni,  Ar- 
kadia,  Navarino,  and  Modon,  on  the  west  coast ;  Koron  and 
Kalamata,  on  the  south  coast ;  Monembasia,  Nauplia,  and 
Argos,  besides  the  islands  of  Spezzia.  Hydra,  and  Poros,  on 
the  cast  coast;  and  the  towns  of  Mistra,  Tripolitza,  Kari- 
tcna,  Kalavrita,  and  Andritzena,  in  the  interior.  For  the 
actual  statistics  of  Morea  see  Greece,  Kingdom  of. 

The  antient  history  of  Peloponnesus  forms  port  of  the 


history  of  Greece.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Ac^ma 
league  by  the  Romans,  b.c.  146,  the  peninsula  formed  put 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.  It  remained  tabject  t» 
Rome  till  the  division  of  the  empire.  It  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  emperors  till  the  be^ 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Latins  or  FraaU 
having  conquered  Constantinople,  the  Venetians  obtained 
for  their  share  several  islands  of  Greece  and  a  oonsiderabk 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  with  the  towns  of  Coron,  Modon, 
Aigos,  Nauplia,  Corinth,  &c.  It  was  then  that  they  gate 
the  peninsula  the  name  of  Morea,  from  the  quantity  of  mal- 
bernes  (*  more  *  in  Italian)  which  it  produces. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Mocca  was 
conquered  by  the  Ottomans,  and  the  Venetians  were  ex- 
pelled from  it  In  1684,  war  having  broken  out  betvcca 
Venice  and  the  Porte,  the  Venetians  sent  an  annaneol. 
which  conquered  the  peninsula  [Morosini].  to  which  thay 

Save  the  name  of  a  kingdom,  subject  to  Venice,  and  in 
agwas  hoisted  on  the  square  of  St.  Mark.  In  1715  tiit 
Turks,  after  an  arduous  struggle,  reconquered  the  peaiA- 
sula.  In  1770  an  insurrection  broke  out  amongst  tbe 
Greek  inhabitants,  at  the  instigation  of  Russia,  bat  the 
Porte  marched  into  it  a  large  body  of  Albanians,  wk^  de- 
vastated and  reduced  the  country.  In  1820-21  tbeMtinotes 
joined  in  the  general  revolt  of  the  Greeks,  and,  after  a  loof 
struggle,  the  battle  of  Navarino  (1829)  delivered  the  Itovtt 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Ottomans.  The  Morea  forms  ne«  aa 
essential  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

(Coronelli,  Memorie  Sioriche  e  Geografiche  del  Regm  4i 
Morea;  Leake,  Travels  in  the  Morea,  an  exreUcnt  de- 
scription of  the  country ;  Sir  William  Gell's  Morea.) 

MOREAU,  JEAN  VICTOR,  a  general  who  roee  to  cele- 
brity in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  was  bon  m 
1763,  at  Morlaix  in  Brittany,  of  highly  respectable  parcat^ 
who  designed  him  for  the  legal  profession.  But  at  tbe  tge 
of  eighteen  years,  he  had  conceived  such  a  passion  for  mili- 
tary service,  that  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soloier ;  and  tboorh 
bis  father  purchased  his  discharge,  and  sent  him  to  siady 
law  at  Rennes,  where  he  soon  made  himself  conspicnoait 
and  popular  in  defending  the  privileges  of  the  proriDcal 
parliament  against  the  government,  be  never  caoHially  fci- 
lowcd  this  profession.  When  therefore  the  Revolution  burst 
forth,  his  spirit  also  broke  its  fetters;  and,  accepting  the  eooi- 
mand  of  a  volunteer  legion  of  the  Breton  youth,  be  joioed 
at  its  head  the  army  of  the  North.  From  that  hour  be 
devoted  himself  so  ardently  to  the  science  and  pcaeticc  ef 
arms,  that  he  soon  attracted  the  fhvourable  notice  of  Flcbe- 
gru,  and  rose  in  two  years,  by  his  reoommendation,  Co  the 
rank  of  general  of  division.  In  this  capacity,  in  the  cam-  ' 
paign  of  1794,  he  signally  distinguished  nimself  at  the  livmil 
of  a  separate  corps  of  25,000  men,  by  the  rapid  reduction  of 
several  strong  places  in  Flanders.  Morcau  himself  was 
politically  attached  to  the  Girondists:  yet,  though  ibe 
Jacobins  brought  his  unoffending  father  to  the  gmllouiM; 
he  continued  to  serve  under  the  goTcmment  of  that  detecta- 
ble faction  until  its  overthrow. 

After  assisting  Pichegru  in  the  conquest  of  Holland. 
Moreau  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  o/ 
the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  opened  the  campaign  of  I TK 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  general  Wurmser,  whom  h« 
drove  across  the  Rhine,  and  pursued  into  Germany.  TW 
archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  wlio  attempted  to  arrest  I  a 
course,  met,  for  some  time,  with  no  better  suocesa ;  oatU 
the  Austrians  were  so  largely  reinforced,  that  Moneaa  va» 
compelled  to  yield  to  numbers,  and  be  then  finished  :Ka 
memorable  campaign  by  a  masterly  retreat  through  thv 
defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  which,  though  assailed  oa  aH 
sides  by  a  hostile  peasantry,  and  with  a  superior  sm; 
hanging  on  his  rear,  he  triumphantly  fought  his  way  Xo  tka 
Rhine,  and  covereil  himself  with  more  glory  than  by  ka 
preceding  victories. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next  campaign,  Mosaaia 
was  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation,  by  %bm  ^m- 
covery,  through  some  intercepted  despatches*  that  hu  cU 
friend  Pichegru  was  in  correspondenoe  with  tba  Bovt^ua 
princes.  He  concealed  the  fiict,  for  four  months,  vnti 
Pichegru  had  been  arrested  on  other  information ;  wboa  >m 
made  a  show  also  of  denouncing  the  plot  to  the  rv^UMiB 
government.  But  he  found  himself  so  justly  an  ofcipci  9€ 
suspicion,  that  he  solicited  and  obtained  fea\*e  to  ratuw  €n 
the  army.  His  services  however  were  too  noeeasary  t» 
long  dispensed  with ;  and  he  was  again  actively  etnf^ 
both  in  Italy,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  Iba  < 
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paign  of  1 709,  so  disastrous  to  the  French,  and  also  on  the 
Rhine,  whither  he  was  recalled  to  oppose  the  Austrians. 

On  Bonaparte's  return  from  Egypt,  Moreau  proffered  and 
rendered  him  his  services  in  effecting  the  revolution  of  the 
Idth  of  Brumaire,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards 
received  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Danube  and 
Rhine;  at  whose  head,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1800,  ho 
won  from  the  Austrians  the  saneuinary  and  decisive  battle 
of  Ilohenlinden.  The  first  consul  loaded  him,  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  with  eulogy :  but  Bonaparte  and  Moreau  were 
each  too  eager  on  the  same  career  of  ambition,  to  pursue  it 
without  dangerous  collision.  Bonaparte  affected  to  speak 
of  the  victor  of  Hohenlinden  as  '  the  retreating  general  ;* 
Moreau  retaliated  with  bitter  justice  by  terming  the  first 
consul  '  a  general  at  ten  thousand  men  a  day.*  And  when 
he  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  Napoleon's  new 
legion  of  honour,  he  openly  refused,  with  the  contemptuous 
sarcasm — *  The  fool !  does  he  not  know  that  I  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  honour  these  twelve  years  I* 

But  the  impatient  spirit  of  Moreau  was  no  match  for  the 
ascendant  genius  and  fortune  of  his  rival ;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1804  a  charge  which  pretended  to  implicate  him 
in  the  royalist  conspiracy  of  Picnegru  and  Georges  Cadou- 
dLal  was  sufficient  to  decide  his  fate.  He  was  condemned, 
without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  to  an  imprisonment  for  two 
years,  which,  by  his  own  reauest,  was  commuted  into  ba- 
uisbment.  He  retired  to  America,  where  ho  lived  tran- 
quilly, with  his  wife  and  child,  for  several  years,  until,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  his  fame  and  his  fortunes,  he  accepted,  m  1813, 
a  proposal  from  the  Russian  emperor  Alexander  to  assist 
the  allied  armies  by  liis  counsels  against  his  country.  He 
liad  scarcely  arrayed  himself  in  their  ranks  when  he  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  and  died  in  a 
few  days,  after  bearing  the  amputation  of  both  legs  without 
a  eroan. 

The  admirable  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest  and  the 
Lrilliant  campaign  of  Hohenlinden  must  ever  be  sufficient 
to  place  Moreau  apoong  the  ablest  commanders  of  a  period 
"which  produced  every  variety  of  military  talent.  He  will 
he  remembered  however  rather  as  a  skilful  tactician,  at 
once  active  and  wary,  than  as  a  general  of  very  daring  and 
enterprising  genius.  His  mental  qualities  in  other  respects 
partook  of  the  same  characteristics ;  and  he  wanted  the 
necessary  decision  to  cope  with  the  energy  of  his  great 
rival,  as  much  as  he  lacked  the  skill  to  conceal  his  own 
ambition  and  envy  under  the  shallow  pretext  of  opposing  a 
republican  virtue  to  the  despotic  projects  of  the  First  Consul. 
In  person  Moreau  has  been  described  to  us  as  rather  under 
the  middle  height,  and  of  dark  complexion ;  his  manners 
vrcre  simple  and  unaffected ;  his  morals  were  pure,  and  his 
nature  was  courageous,  humane,  and  benevolent  The  only 
blot  on  his  honourable  career  was  his  junction  with  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  For  this  shameful  step,  to  which 
he  was  probably  seduced  by  ambition  or  revenge,  excuses 
have  been  attempted  by  those  who  suppose  that  he  might 
have  identified  the  cause  of  the  allies  with  that  of  French 
liberty,  and  who  forget  that  he  had  never  been  a  royalist ; 
that  if  he  had  any  political  principles,  he  was  professedly  a 
republican ;  that  he  could  have  no  dreams  of  democratic 
freedom  to  indulge  for  his  country  in  the  camp  of  the  allied 
sovereigns ;  and  finally,  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
afford  his  aid  in  shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellow-country- 
men and  antient  companions  in  arms.  '  What  singular 
chance,'  said  he,  to  the  Swiss  general  Jomini,  in  whose  com- 
pany he  had  formerly  fought  under  the  tricoloured  flag, 
and  whom  he  now  found  in  the  Russian  service, '  has 
brought  you  and  me  together  under  the  banners  of  the 
Czar?'  •  Singular  it  doubtless  is,'  answered  Jomini;  *  but 
there  is  this  difference  between  us—that  /  am  not  a 
Frenchman.* 

MOREL  is  an  eatable  fungus,  called  by  botanists  Mor- 
chella  esculenta.  It  springs  up  in  orchards,  woods,  and  cin- 
der-walks, early  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  is  believed  to 
bo  most  plentiful  in  places  where  fires  have  been  made;  the 
country  people  in  Germany  are  so  persuaded  of  this,  that 
they  formerly  set  fire  to  woods  in  order  to  obtain  a  crop  of 
morels,  of  which  they  are  very  fond:  at  last  the  practice 
w'as  put  down  by  law.  This  fungus  has  a  stalk  from  one  to 
three  inches  long,  and  a  spherical  cap,  from  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  to  that  of  a  swan's,  hollow,  pale  brown  or  even 
srcy,  and  deeply  pitted  all  over  its  surface,  the  depressions 
being  separated  by  raised  anostomozing  hues.  The  plant 
lias  a  slight  smell  and  an  agreeable  taste,  and  is  employed 


for  various  purposes  of  cooking,  both  fresh  and  dried. 
In  the  former  state  it  is  most  commonly  stewed  or  stuffed 
with  forcemeat;  in  the  latter  it  is  employed  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  sauces.  In  this  country  it  is  of  rather  rare  occtur- 
rence. 

MORE'LES.    [Mexican  StatesJ 

MORELL,  THOMAS,  born  at  Eton  in  1703,  studied 
first  at  Eton  College,  then  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
a  fellow  of  King's  College,  and  in  1743  took  his  degree  of 
D.D.  He  was  a  distinguished  classical  scholar  ;  he  edited 
several  tragedies  of  iEschylus  and  Euripides  with  notes,  and 
made  English  translations  of  the  •  Prometheus'  of  the  for- 
mer, and  of  the  *  Hecuba'  of  the  latter.  He  also  edited 
improved  editions  of  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Hcderick,  and  of 
Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary.  His  other  works  are-- 1, 
•  Thesaurus  Grsecaj  Pocseos,  sive  Lexicon  Grroco  Prosodia- 
cum,'  4to.,  1762;  republished  since,  with  considerable  addi- 
tions, byDr.  Maltby,  Cambridge,  1815;  2,  *  Annotations 
on  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  8vo.,  1793; 
3,  •  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of 
George  IL,'  8vo.,  1739,  and  other  Sermons.  Dr.  Morell  died 
in  1784. 

MORE'NA,  cilERRA.    [Spain.] 

MORE'RI,  LOUIS,  born  in  Provence  in  1643,  studied 
at  Aix  and  Lyon,  and  became  doctor  of  divinity.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  compiling  a  universal  Dictionary,  biogra- 
Elucal  and  geographical ;  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
e  had  collected  a  considerable  stock  of  literary  informa- 
tion. He  knew  also  several  languages,  and  was  assisted  by 
several  friends,  who  procured  him  materials  for  his  work, 
which  he  published  in  1673,  in  one  vol.  fol.,  •  Grand  Dic- 
tionnaire  Uistorique  et  Critique  de  Louis  Moreri.*  Although 
its  contents  are  miscellaneous,  the  biographical  part,  both  m 
respect  of  quantity  and  execution,  exceeds  the  rest.  Mo- 
ron's Dictionary  may  be  considered  as  having  suggested  the 
idea  of  subsequent  biographical  dictionaries.  Moreri  un- 
dertook a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  of 
which  he  published  the  first  volume,  but  the  second  was  not 
entirely  printed  when  the  author  died  in  1680.  His  con- 
stant application  hastened  his  death. 

Numerous  editions  of  liis  Dictionary,  considerably  altered, 
revised,  and  enlarged  by  several  editors,  among  others  by 
Leclerc  and  Bayle,  have  appeared ;  the  last  is  that  of  Paris, 
1759,  in  10  vols.  fol.  Notwithstanding  its  many  imperfec- 
tions, Moreri's  Dictionary  is  still  a  useful  work ;  the  genea- 
logical articles  are  the  most  complete  ;  the  geographical  are 
the  most  defective.  Moreri  published  also  *  Relations  Nou- 
velles  du  Levant,  ou  Trait6  de  la  Religion,  du  Gouverne- 
ment,  et  des  Coutumes  de  Perses,  Arm6niens,  ct  Gaures, 
compost  par  le  P.  G.  D.  C.  C  (Pdre  Gabriel  du  Chinon 
Capucin). 

MORETON  HAMPSTEAD.    [Devonshirb.] 

MORGAGNI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  was  born  at 
Forli  in  1682.  He  studied  medicine  at  Bologna  under  Al- 
bertini  and  Valsalva,  and  in  1701  obtained  his  doctor's  de- 
gree. He  afterwards  went  to  Venice  and  to  Padua,  to  study 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  in  1715  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Padua.  He  died  in  1771, having  been  elected  a  member  of 
all  the  chief  scientific  societies  in  Europe,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  highest  honours  from  the  contemporary  popes  and 
the  sovereigns  of  adjacent  nations. 

Morgagni's  chief  works  are,  'Adversaria  Anatomica  prima,* 
BononioD,  1706,  a  small  work  in  which  Haller  {BibL  Anat,t 
ii.  34)  says  there  is  scarcely  anything  which  is  not  new,  or 
at  least  more  clearly  described  than  it  had  been  previously. 
Five  similar  collections  of  miscellaneous  observations  were 
afterwards  published  under  similar  titles,  and  in  1719  they 
were  all  printed  together  at  Padua — *  Epistoloe  Anatomicoo ' 
— amounting  altogether  to  twenty,  which  were  published 
together  at  Venice  in  1 762.  He  edited  also  the  life  and 
works  of  Valsalva,  his  former  preceptor  and  friend,  whose 
opinions  he  constantly  and  warmly  maintained.  But  Mor- 
gaeni's  most  celebrated  work  vms  that  which  he  first  pub- 
lished in  his  eightieth  year,  *  De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morbo- 
rum  per  Anatomen  Indagatis,'  Venice,  1761,  in  2  vols,  folio, 
which  contains  records  of  an  immense  number  of  observa- 
tions on  morbid  anatomy,  and  which  conferred  nearly  as 
great  benefit  on  pathology  as  the  contemporary  works  of 
Haller  conferred  on  phvsiology.  It  has  been  since  fre- 
quently republished  and  translated,  an4  i»  still  a  standard 
work  of  reference. 

MORGARTEN.    fZuo.;} 
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MORILLON.  *one  of  the  names  of  the  Golden  Eye^ 
CUmgula  vulgaris,    [FuLiouLmiS,  toL  xi^  p.  8.] 

MO'RIO,  De  Montfort's  name  for  Camdaria  EcMfUh 
phora,    [Entomostoicata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  456.] 

MORISCOBS  is  the  name  given  hjrthe  Spaniards  to 
the  descenduits  of  the  Western  Arahs  or  Moors,  who,  after 
the  taking  of  Granada  (January,  1492)  [llooRs],  preferred 
remaining  in  Spain  and  emhraeing  Christianity,  to  leaving 
the  county  of  their  fkthers.  Hence  they  were  called  Crir- 
tianos  Moriscos  (Moorish  Christians),  or  CrUHanoi  nuevoi 
(new  Christians),  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
Spanish  population,  who  styled  themselves  Cristianoi 
vtejos  (ola  (jhhstians).  The  adjective  Maritcos  is  derived 
IVom  Moros,  and  has  a  meaning  expressive  of  contempt. 

The  terms  granted  to  the  city  of  Granada  on  its  surrender 
wore  rather  fovourable.  The  inhabitants  were  to  preserve, 
besides  the  peaceable  and  undisputed  possession  of  their 
propert}^,  the  use  of  their  religion  and  laws,  the  latter  ^o 
be  administered  by  their  own  elective  magistrates,  and  the 
former  to  remain  under  the  direction  of  their  native  priests 
and  theologians.  They  were  to  retain  also  their  customs, 
manners,  language,  ana  national  dress,  and  by  two  express 
articles  of  the  capitulation  no  Moslem  was  ever  to  be  com- 
pelled to  embrace  Christianity,  and  no  attempts  were  to  be 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns  to  induce  the 
people  to  forsake  Uie  Mohammedan  religion.  The  capitu- 
lation was  also  extended  to  all  the  Moors  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  who  had  lived  for  centuries  under  the  sway  of  the 
Spanish  kings,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  pledged  their 
royal  word,  not  only  in  their  own  name,  but  in  that  of  their 
successors,  never  to  violate  the  capitulation. 

A  treaty  containing  two  such  articles  was  soon  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  Christian  reli^on,  and 
scarcely  had  two  years  passed  when  it  was  openly  m  fringed 
by  Ferdinand,  rray  Hernando  de  Talavera,  a  monk,  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Granada  (1492),  and  received  in* 
structions  not  to  spare  any  means  for  bringing  the  followers 
of  Mohammed  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  famous  Xime- 
nez  de  Cisneros  was  named  to  assist  him  in  the  undertak- 
ing. At  first  the  two  prelates  began  their  task  with  com- 
parative moderation ;  they  preachra  the  Christian  doctrine, 
they  published  and  circulated  religious  tracts,  and  used 
every  means  of  persuasion  to  convert  the  Mohammedans. 
But  these  proving  ineffectual,  they  had  recourse  to  the  de- 
vice of  claiming  as  members  of  the  Christian  community  all 
those  Mohammedans  whose  ancestors  could  in  any  manner 
be  traced  to  have  been  Christians ;  and  as  their  number  was 
very  considerable,  thousands  were  seized  and  subjected  to  a 
compulsory  baptism  (1499).  The  Moors,  seeing  their  capi- 
tulation violated,  flew  to  arms  in  the  Albaycin  and  other 
places  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  (1500),  but  they  were 
everywhere  overpowered,  and  their  rebellion  becoming  the 
pretext  of  a  new  and  more  decided  persecution,  orders  were 
issued  throughout  the  kingdom  that  all  the  Moors  should 
leave  the  country  in  a  given  time  or  receive  baptism.  The 
majority  readily  submitted  to  these  terms,  hoping  to  be 
f^eed  in  future  fh)m  violence  and  persecution.  The  order 
was  further  extended  to  the  Monscoes  of  Aragon,  a  pro- 
vince in  which,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  law  and  the 
more  liberal  tendency  of  the  institutions,  the  Moriscoes  had 
enjoyed  comparative  freedom,  and  the  sentence  was  car- 
ried into  execution,  but  not  without  resistance,  especially  in 
Valencia. 

Once  made  Christians,  at  least  in  appearance,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Arabs  had  to  encounter  a  new  and  more 
formidable  enemy.  The  Inquisition,  instituted  in  1233, 
under  the  pontificate  of  CKn^ry  IX.,  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  Ferdinand's  dominions  in  Araeon.  The  simu- 
lated conversion  and  firequent  relapse  of  the  Moors  of  An- 
dalusia were  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  its  establishment  in 
Castile.  The  tribunal  was  invested  with  new  and  unusual 
powers,  and  its  jurisdiction  extended  to  the  rest  of  the 
monarchy,  so  as  scarcely  to  leave  a  comer  of  the  Peninsula 
free  fVom  fire  and  faggot 

To  detail  the  horrors,  the  persecutions,  to  which  that  ex- 
ecrable tribunal  subjected  iu  victims,  would  take  us  far 
from  our  object.  The  reader  may  consult  Llorente's  Hii- 
iory  qf  the  Spaniih  Inquintion,  and  Dr.  Puigblanc's  In- 
qutHHon  Unmafked,  in  both  which  works  be  will  find 
ample  information  on  this  subject.  According  to  the 
fyrmer  writer  the  number  of  victims  who  in  the  first  thirty- 
seven  years  experienced  the  rigour  of  that  tribunal  amounted 
to  204,413,  of  whom  13,000  were  publicly  burned. 


During^  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  the  Ho 
compamtive  tranquillity.  The  attention  of  that 
was  too  much  absorbed  by  the  fbreign  wars  m  wkkk  8^ 
was  at  the  time  engaged,  to  give  him  leisont  t»  tmtmi 
refbrms  of  internal  policy.  But  under  Phfl^  II«  hM  w 
and  sucoessor,  the  fbrced  oonrerts  had  again  t»  stiiimUm  i 
most  violent  persecution.  It  was  suggested  tbet  as  hmg  m 
the  Moriscoes  preserved  their  manners»  teM,  aftdL*- 
guage,  diflferent  fh>m  the  Spaniards,  their  nwiiBswsi  eocu4 
not  be  deemed  sincere.  Accordingly  by  the  ^e|:— fns 
(royal  decree),  dated  September,  1566,  it  was  dadsrcd  thai 
the  new  Christians  should  in  three  years  lemra  the  Hattuh 
language  and  entirely  fbrsake  their  native  tongoe ;  tWc 
books  written  in  Arabic  should  be  sei»d  and  bant;  tkai 
instead  of  their  national  costnme  they  abonU  miofi  tk 
Spanish  dress;  that  all  their  baths  should  be  pofisd  ^mu; 
that  their  wives  should  walk  the  streets  unveiM;  aai  tfac 
the  men  themselves  should  fonnke  their  Arabie  naiasi  sa4 
surnames,  and  call  themsdves  after  sodm  saiat  if  tte 
Roman  calendar,  in  the  Christian  fkshion. 

This  outrageous  injustice  and  violalioo  of  sfuiih^ 
which  is  dear  to  man  again  drove  the  Morveoes  to  4si^ur 
and  resistance.  They  rose  in  the  Alpoxarras  mi  fn- 
claimed  Fernando  de  Valor,  a  descenomnt  of  ths  m< 
family  of  Umeyyah ;  and  the  rebeUion,  which  bstai  Hbh 
years,  was  only  put  down  by  the  talents  and  aKbtM  d 
John  of  Austria  ( 1 570).  As  a  punbhment  lor  tbtir  nmb, 
the  baptised  infidels  were  transported  firom  Andshsca  sal 
dispersed  among  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  imnr  «C 
Spain.  They  were  more  closely  watched ;  they  wen  n^ 
jected  to  all  sorts  of  humiliation  and- indi^itiea,  and  win 
it  was  perceived  that  neither  frate  nor  Pctsuasiqa  was  srf- 
ficient  to  make  them  sincere  convert^  UM»r  gvocnl  esfal- 
sion  Arom  the  kingdom  was  decreed,  in  1610,  oote  Rtal^ 
III.,  and  during  the  administration  of  his  ikvoarili  tm 
duke  of  liorma,  the  Moriscoes,  to  the  nnmtier  of  abovt  ei|^ 
hundred  thousand,  others  say  one  miltioa  (not  to  msiiree 
such  as,  by  assuming  the  disguise  of  Christians.  mnmLv^m 
Catalonia  and  Southern  France),  were  put  oo  boarddie  vnl 


galleys  prepared  for  them,  and  landed  on  the  eoast  o( 
Africa,  without  being  allowed  to  take  with  them  any  pnpcrt; 
except  what  they  could  carry  about  their  pfr^^ft^  Tbs  ksi 
which  Spain  sustained  by  this  rash  measarv  mast  bars 
been  immense,  since  the  ruin  of  her  agrienhov  sod  tnk 
may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  banidimeni  of  so  large  s 
part  of  the  industrious  population. 

Literature, — ^It  cannot  oe  supposed  that  the  ilesuiiiisnti 
of  a  people  who  had  been  the  passionate  lovefi  of  sasoca 
should  be  entirely  devoid  of  a  literature  of  their  own.  Then 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  books  on  aQ  sahiecta  wcia 
written  and  circulatea  amon^  them;  and  the  diMOfcr; 
lately  made  (see  an  article  in  &e  British  «id  Aretfe  Bt- 
view^  No.  XV.)  in  the  libraries  of  Spain  of  seTsraTwecii 
written  in  Spanish,  but  with  the  Arabic  chsrader,  all  bt- 
longhie  to  tho  Moriscoes,  proves  to  what  extent  litcEaSan 
was  cultivated  even  among  that  penecuted  and  depiM 
race. 

We  are  told  that  the  libraries  of  the  Ssenrial  and  lUM 
contain  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  these  mazroscripla,  vhidi 
are  also  said  to  exist  in  other  public  hbraxies  of  Evrw 
confounded  with  the  Arabic  manuscripts,  owing  to  iht  or- 
cumstance  of  their  being  written  in  the  same  characttn. 
Their  contents  are  poems,  chiefly  on  sacred  history ;  < 
tions  in  prose  of  Cordova,  Granada,  Seville,  and  olW  < 
of  Spain,  such  as  they  were  under  the  sway  of  Che  Mol 
mcdans;  books  on  religion  and  law;  transUtions  if  ti« 
Kor^  into  Spanish ;  collections  of  recipes  for  the  cat  U 
all  diseases,  secrets  of  husbandry,  complaints  agataittk 
Inauisition  and  the  der^,  and  itineraries  showing  ihs  pM 
to  be  taken,  and  the  disguise  and  stratagems  to  bt  em- 
ployed in  order  to  leave  Spain  and  take  relbge  io  Ar 
countries  where  the  Mohammedan  religion  was  prtvalnL 

The  language  in  which  these  books  are  written  it  a  pmr 
liar  dialect  or  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Arahie,  vaiyiitf  w^ 
cording  to  the  age  of  the  writers,  and  the  p«rts  ef  Sfa^ 
where  they  were  composed.  Some  of  the  earlMat  syusie» 
(fourteenth  century)  are  almost  pore  Arabic  woird»  vi^ 
Spanish  terminations  and  Spanish  eonstmctiooa^ 

Many  reasons  influenced  the  Moriscoes  thus  to  vi*  \ 
foreign  language,  usinfl;  their  own  characters:  first,  mi 
principally,  that  sort  of  superstitious  reverenoe  whiefc  U 
eastern  ^ple  have  for  their  letters,  it  being  wtSk  ksc«^ 
that  Syrian  Christians  use  their  own  fharartcti  to  vnir 
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Arabic,  and  that  the  Jews  of  our  dayt  write  Portugaese 
and  German  with  their  own  letters;  2ndly,  the  respect 
in  which  Arabic  characters  are  held  by  all  Mohammedans, 
owing  to  the  Korftn  being  written  in  them ;  and  Sinlly,  the 
wish  to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  monks  and  inouisitors 
their  prayers  and  tracts  concerning  the  Mohammeaan  reli- 
gion, in  which  they  persevered  notwithstanding  their  out- 
ward show  of  Christianity.  It  is  likely  also  that  books 
were  written  in  this  dialect  for  fear  that  Arabic  would  not 
be  understood  bv  the  people  for  whom  they  were  designed ; 
since  it  is  well  known  that,  owing  to  their  long  stay  among 
the  Christians,  and  to  orders  prohibiting  them  from  con- 
versing in  Arabic,  the  Moriscoes  at  first  corrupted  their 
language,  and  finished  by  entirely  forgetting  their  native 
tonffue,  for  which  they  substituted  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and 
Ariuiic  called  cJjamic^  which  in  aftertime  became  so  similar 
to  the  Spanish  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  any  person 
unacquainted  with  Arabic. 

(Bleda,  De  la  Justa  ExpuUion  de  los  Moriscos,  Valencia, 
1618 ;  Marmol  Carvajal,  Eebelion  y  CasHgo  de  hi  Moris- 
cot  del  Reyno  de  Granada^  fol.,  Malaga,  1610;  Guadalajara, 
ExpuUion  de  los  Moriscos  de  EspaHn^  8vo.,  Pamplona, 
1614;  Notices  et  Extraits  des  MSS,  de  la  BiUioikeque 
du  Roit  vol.  iv.,  P^is ;  British  and  Foreign  Review,  No. 
XV.) 
p  MORLAIX,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ftnistdre,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  little  rivers  Relec 
or  Ossen,  and  Jaclo  or  Jarlo,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Brest,  328  miles  from  Paris  and  34  from  Brest 

Morlaix  (in  Breton,  Montroules)  is  of  antient  but  unknown 
origin.  At  an  early  period  it  was  an  object  of  contest 
between  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  and  the  viscounts  of  L^n, 
and  was  subsequently  taken  and  retaken  by  the  English 
and  French  in  the  civil  contests  of  Breta^e  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  suffered  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  submitted  to  Henri  IV.,  aj>.  1594. 

The  town  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  side  of  two  hills, 
and  is  cleaner  than  the  generality  of  the  Breton  towns.  It 
has  some  wide  and  good  streets.  The  united  stream  of  the 
Ossen  and  Jaclo  is  called  the  Morlaix  river,  and  is  navi- 
gable up  to  the  town.  It  is  a  tide  river,  with  a  rise  of  12 
^et  at  high-water.  Vessels  of  400  tons  can  come  up  to  the 
quays,  which  are  faced  with  granite.  The  houses  on  the 
quays  are  well  built,  and  have  a  colonnade,  which  serves  for 
an  Exchange.  The  river,  above  the  quays,  passes  through 
a  covered  channel  under  the  town-haU  (a  large  building  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIII.)  and  the  grand  place  or  great  square. 
There  is  a  castle  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  river :  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  a  safe  roadstead.  The  church 
of  St.  Martin  is  in  modern  style;  that  of  St  Mathieu 
is  remarkable  for  its  steeple.  There  are  baths  and  a 
theatre. 

The  population  of  Morlaix  in  1831  was  7797  for  the 
town,  or  9596  for  the  whole  commune:  in  1836  it  was 9740 
for  the  commune.  The  townsmen  manufacture  linens, 
woollen  cloth,  hats,  paper,  and  glue ;  there  are  tan-yards 
and  sugar-houses,  and  an  extensive  government  snuff 
manufactory.  Considerable  trade  is  earned  on  in  linens  of 
every  kind,  butter,  tallow,  hides  (raw  and  dressed),  honey, 
wax,  paper,  flax,  hemp,  com,  seed,  and  cattle.  It  is  the 
chief  trading  port  of  the  department  There  are  twelve 
yearly  fairs,  one  of  which  lasts  eight  days.  There  are  several 
judicial  and  fiscal  government  offices,  and  a  free-school  for 
navigation.    General  Moreau  was  a  native  of  Morlaix. 

The  arrondissement  has  an  area  of  508  square  miles*  and 
comprehends  fifty-eight  communes ;  it  is  divided  into  ten 
csantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population  in  1831  was  131,d80;  in  1836  it  was 
136,635. 

MORLAND,  SIR  SAMUEL.  Samuel  Morland  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morland,  of  Sulhamstead-Bannis- 
ten  near  Reading  in  Berkshire,  and  bom  somewhere  about 
the  year  1625.  He  received  his  education  at  Winchester 
school  and  Cambridge.  He  remained  at  Cambridge  for  ten 
jaarsy  but  never  todi  a  degree.  Soon  after  his  departure 
from  college,  we  find  him  sent  on  the  &mous  embassy  to 
to  the  queen  of  Sweden  in  company  with  Whitelocke  and  a 
retinue  of  other  gentlemen.  VHutelocke,  in  his  Journal, 
calls  him  '  a  very  civil  man,  and  an  excellent  scholar.'  On 
hia  return,  Morland  became  assistant  to  Thurloe,  the  secre- 
tmry  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  attempt  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  people  of 
piedmont  bong  appointed  *  oommiMJoner  extnMxdmary 


for  the  distribution  of  the  oollected  monevs'  by  the  Protector, 
who  also  made  him  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  signet,  in  March, 
1665. 

Morland  is  said  to  have  been  privy  to  the  plot  usually 
known  as  Sir  Richard  Willis's  plot,  and,  as  it  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  Morland*s  history,  we  give  an  ab- 
stract of  the  narrative  as  arranged  by  Birch  in  his  '  Life  of 
Thurloe,'  although  we  think  that  it  is  fkr  firom  being  alto- 
gether supported  by  proper  evidence. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1659,  Thurloe,  Cromwell, 
and  Sir  Richard  Willis  formed  a  design  of  ruin  ins  King 
Charles  at  one  blow,  by  sending  over  messengers  wiui  plau- 
sible letters  '  to  invite  him  to  come  over  in  a  single  ship, 
with  only  his  two  brothers  and  a  few  more,  to  a  certain  port 
in  Sussex,  upon  an  appointed  day,  where  they  were  promised 
to  be  received  and  supported  by  500  foot  at  their  first  land- 
ing, and  2000  horse  within  one  day  after.'  This  plot  was 
discussed  in  Thurloe's  office,  when  Morland  was  at  nis  desk 
apparently  asleep :  Welwood  says  that  Cromwell,  when  he 
saw  him,  drew  his  sword,  and  was  only  dissuaded  ttom 
despatching  him  on  the  spot  by  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Thurloe,  who  assured  him  that  Morland  had  sat  up  two 
nights  together,  and  was  certainly  &8t  asleep.  Disgusted 
at  this  proceeding,  Morland  immediately  determined  to 
divulge  the  plot  to  the  king,  which  he  did  by  means  of  one 
Major  Henshaw,  who  was  then  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
The  king,  being  thus  cautioned,  answered,  that  *  he  could 
not  be  ready  so  soon  as  the  appointed  day,'  which  gave  the 
three  projectors  some  apprehension  and  suspicion  of  the 
discovery.  Not  being  satisfied  however  with  this  answer, 
Willis  was  appointed  to  contrive  other  letters,  urging  his 
majesty  '  to  use  expedition,  and  not  lose  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity for  his  happy  restoration.'  The  king  answered,  that 
he  was  not  very  well,  or  something  that  appeared  so  frivol- 
ous, that  they  justly  concluded  their  whole  project  was  dis- 
covered, and  Willis  was  suspected  of  having  divulged  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  Willis  sent  for  Morland,  who 
went,  not  considering  it  safe  to  decline  the  meeting,  but 
took  two  pistols  with  him.  At  the  appointed  place,  he  was 
met  by  another  person,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  with  the 
utmost  caution  into  a  dark  deep  cellar,  where,  by  the  light 
of  a  candle,  he  saw  Sir  Richard  by  himself  with  a  Bible 
before  him.  Sir  Richard  told  him  plainly  that  '  he  had 
sent  for  him  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  secret  of  the 
highest  importance,  which  could  not  possibly  be  known  to 
more  than  three  persons  beside  himself.'  Then,  recounting 
the  particulars,  ne  laid  his  hand  upon  the  Bible,  and 
solemnly  swore  that  he  had  not  been  the  discoverer,  and 
requested  him  to  do  the  same.  Morland  told  him, '  he  was 
ready  to  do  so^  if  he  would  give  him  a  reason  why  he  should 
suspect  him.'  All  this  he  did  with  such  a  remarkable  pre- 
sence of  mind,  that  Willis  was  completely  damped,  and 
Morland  escaped  from  further  interrogation.  In  May,  1660, 
he  went  to  the  king  at  Breda,  in  Holland,  who  received 
him  kindly,  made  him  a  knight,  and  toon  afterwards  a 
baronet. 

Echard,  in  his*'  History  of  England,'  produces  a  letter  from 
Sir  Samuel  to  Willis,  dated  March  10,  1660,  in  which  he 
expressly  denies  the  whole  of  the  above  statement;  but 
Morland's  own  testimony  in  his  autobiography  is  to  the 
contrary :  if  he  did  write  it  at  all,  it  was  probably  intended 
merely  as  a  means  of  safety  firom  the  wrath  of  Sir  Richard 
Willis. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  he  was  made  master  of 
mechanics  to  his  majesty,  who  also  presented  him  with  a 
medal  as  an  *  honourable  badge  of  his  signal  loyalty.'  He 
was  soon  afterwards  made  a  gentleman  of  his  mzi^esty's 
privy-chamber. 

In  1677  he  took  a  lease  of  a  house  at  Vauxhall.  for 
twenty-one  years,  firom  the  heirs  of  Jane  Vaux,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Guy  yaux«  of  gunpowder  celebrity.  This  house  was 
situated  where  Vauwall  Grardens  now  are.  Two  years 
afterwards,  he  had  a  pension  of  400/.  settled  upon  him,  but 
embarrassments  in  his  affairs,  owing  to  an  impmdent  mar- 
riage, obliged  him  to  dispose  of  it  He  afterwards  removed 
to  a  house  at  Hammersmith,  near  the  water-side,  where  he 
died,  December  30,  1695,  and  was  buried  in  Hammersmith 
chapel  on  January  6  of  the  following  year.  The  three  last 
vears  of  his  life  were  spent  very  wretchedly.  Poverty  and 
loss  of  sight  compelled  him  to  rely  almost  solely  on  the 
charitv  of  .archbishop  Tenison.  In  a  letter  dated  March  5, 
1694,  ne  returns  him  thanks  for  his  kindneis,  '  which  was 
far  greater/  says  Sir  8aaiuel» '  than  Buch  a  poor  wretch  aa 
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I  could  ever  hope  for.'  This  letter,  written  when  he  was 
blind,  is  a  very  curious  relic,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the 
library  at  Lambeth  Palace.  John  Bvelyn.  in  his  Diary,  gives 
an  interesting  description  of  him  when  suffering  under  this 
accumulated  load  of  roisfortuncb :  — '  26th  Oct.,  1695.  The 
archbishop  and  myself  went  to  Hammersmith  to  visit  Sir 
Samuel  Morland,  who  was  entirely  blind,  a  very  mortify- 
ing sight.  He  showed  us  his  invention  of  writing,  which 
was  very  ingenious,  also  his  wooden  calendar,  which  in- 
structed him  all  by  feeling,  and  other  pretty  and  useful  in- 
ventions of  mills,  pumps,  &c.,  and  the  pump  he  had  erected, 
that  serves  water  to  his  garden,  and  to  passengers,  with  an 
inscription,  and  brings  from  a  filthy  part  of  the  Thames, 
near  it,  a  most  perfect  and  pure  water.  He  had  newly 
buried  200/.  worth  of  music-books,  being,  as  he  said,  love 
songs  and  vanity.  He  plays  himself  psalms  and  religious 
hymns  on  the  theorbo.  The  inscription  which  Evelyn 
refers  to  was  on  a  stone- tablet  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  is  still 
preserved ;  the  following  is  a  copy  of  it :  •  Sir  Samuel  Mor- 
]and*s  well,  the  use  of  wnich  he  freely  gives  to  all  nersons : 
hoping  that  none  who  shall  come  after  him  will  aaventure 
to  incur  GK)d*s  displeasure  by  denying  a  cup  of  cold  water 
(provided  at  another's  cost  and  not  their  own)  to  either 
neighbour,  stranger,  passenger,  or  poor  thirsty  beggar.  Julv 
8,  1695.' 

Sir  Samuel  married  three  times ;  be  was  divorced  from 
bis  last  wife  in  1688.  The  monuments  of  his  two  first 
wives  are  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  now  remains  briefly  to  notice  his  writings  and  mechani- 
cal inventions.  From  some  correspondence  between  Mor- 
land  and  Dr.  John  Pell,  preserved  in  Birch's  collection  of 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  it  appears  that  Sir 
Samuel,  as  early  as  1666,  had  intended  to  publish  a  work  on 
the  quadrature  of  curvilinear  spaces,  and  had  actually  pro- 
ceeded to  print  a  portion  of  it,  when,  by  the  advice  of  the 
latter,  he  was  persuaded  to  lay  it  aside  altogether.  In  the 
rough  draft  of  a  letter  to  Morland,  dated  April  7,  1666, 
in  giving  his  opinion  on  the  portion  of  the  work  already 
printed.  Pell  says,  *  The  love  which  I  bear  to  truth  and  to 
the  author  of  those  papers  does  constrain  me  to  desire  that 
they  may  rest  awhile  unpublished.'  Morland  not  only 
yielded  implicitly  to  his  directions,  but,  in  a  letter  written 
shortly  afterwards,  he  furnishes  arguments  against  some 
propositions  in  his  own  treatise :  '  I  should  desire,'  says  he 
to  Fell,  '  to  bee  altogether  mute,  and  to  submitt  to  your 
judgement  in  all  things.*  Pell,  in  another  place,  informs  us 
that  two  sheets  of  the  work  were  actually  printed. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  he  invented  his  arithme- 
tical machine,  which  he  makes  mention  of  in  a  letter  dated 
May  13,  1666.  He  did  not  however  publish  an  account  of 
it  before  the  year  1673,  when,  '  by  the  importunity  of 
his  very  good  friends,'  it  was  made  public.  The  little 
work  in  which  it  is  described  is  illustrated  with  twelve 
plates,  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  machine  are 
exhibited.  Its  operations  are  conducted  by  means  of  dial- 
plates  and  small  indices,  moveable  with  a  steel  pin.  By 
these  means  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  are 
very  readily  worked,  and,  to  use  the  author's  own  words, 
'  without  charging  the  memory,  disturbing  the  mind,  or 
exposing  the  operations  to  any  uncertainty.'  His  '  Perpetual 
Almanac' is  given  at  the  end,  which  was  oAen  printed 
separately.  One  copy  of  Morland's  little  book,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Professor  Davies  of  Woolwich,  contains  a  very 
beautiful  portrait  of  the  author,  but,  with  this  exception, 
we  have  never  seen  an  exemplar  so  distinguished. 

We  are  indebted  to  Morland  (br  the  speaking-trumpet  in 
its  present  form,  an  account  of  which  useful  instrument  he 
published  at  London  in  1671,  under  the  title  of*  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Tuba  Stentorophonica,  an  instrument  of  excellent 
use  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land.'  In  this  rare  tract,  consisting 
of  eight  leaves,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  various  experi- 
ments that  he  made  before  his  mstrument  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection.  The  first  trumpet  that  he  constructed, 
*  altbough,'  says  Sir  Samuel, '  the  invention  had  been  long 
before  digested  in  my  thoughts,'  was  made  in  glass  in  the 
year  1670,  being  about  2  feet  8  inches  in  length,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  greater  end  1 1  inches,  and  that  of  the  other 
end  2i  inches:  '  with  this,'  he  says, '  I  was  heard  speakine 
at  a  considerable  distance  by  several  persons,  ana  found 
that  it  did  very  considerably  multiply  the  voice.'  After 
giving  a  description  of  some  experiments  with  other 
trumpets,  he  enters  into  a  philosophic  disquisition  on  the 
patura  of  sound,  and  the  best  form  of  the  speaking-trumpet, 


which  he  leaves  doubtful,  and  oondade*  viiK  *  aa  Mttsni 
of  the  manifold  uses '  of  his  inslrumcoU  viMrh  nv  tw 
excusably  exaggerated :  he  appears  also  to  hav>e  u^crra^t 
the  power  of  his  trumpet;  for,  in  his  '  Urim  of  C^t^rjcrrt.* 
he  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  it  mi?lit  be  iiaifriy«*-i 
so  as  to  carry  the  voice  for  the  distance  of  frn  bhIca.  A 
French  translation  of  Morland's  treatiM  was  p«b|j*litt4  m 
London  in  1671 ;  and,  in  an  advcrlisoment  mix««l,  a  a 
stated  that  Morland's  tubes  were  sold  by  Moks  Pin»  a 
bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  at  the  pnot  «f  ^.  ^c 
The  invention  excited  much  general  interest  at  tbt  tu 
so  Butler  makes  Hudibras  say, 

*  I  htmrd  a  ftirmidabl*  niiet, 
Lottd  u  Uie  81—tophoaic  maim,* 

There  is  one  of  Morland's  original  trampeta,  i 
served  in  Trinity  College  Library,  Cambridge,  abuuc  sit  leH 
long:  it  is  in  bad  condition,  and  no  one  knew  what  d  v» 
till  very  lately,  when  it  was  identified  by  a  mexahar  cf  ibc 
college. 

All  former  biographers  have  asserted  that  ke  invrntal 
the  fire-engine,  but  he  ought  to  be  considered  rai^rr  n 
mprover  than  an  inventor  of  that  machine.  As  tmth  a* 
1590,  Cyprian  Lucar,  in  his  treatise  named  '  Lacar>5U«v/ 
gave  a  description  of  a  rude  fire-engine,  which  br  dcvraaa««i 
by  the  name  of  a  squirt,  and  which  acted  pncmly  i«  tbe 
principle  of  that  instrument  Evelyn  ako  meutaoot  a  t:«- 
engine  invented  by  Greatorix  in  1656,  which  was  tea  jmt* 
before  he  saw  the  *  quench-fires'  of  Sir  Saroocl. 

The  principal  objects  of  Sir  Samuel's  study  wnv  waicf' 
engines,  pumps,  &c.,  which  he  carrietl  to  a  bisfc  drgrsc  */ 
perfection :  his  pumps  brought  water  from  BlackniMv  Pan, 
near  Winkfield,  to  the  top  of  Windsor  Cattle.  A  bdl  te 
enable  him  '  to  enjoy  tlie  sole  benefit  of  certain  poaaf*  aal 
water-engines  by  him  invented,'  was  read  the  int  aad 
second  times  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Itih  aa*l 
13th  of  February.  1674.  but  it  did  not  pasa;  be  obcamcd 
however  a  patent  for  them  in  the  course  of  the  lUViiwiA^ 
year.  In  1697,  two  years  af^er  his  death,  a  trart  b%'  bm 
was  published  at  the  expense  of  his  soa.  It  i%  «='aW 
'  Hydrostatics,  or  Instructions  concerning  Waterwcrti^*  Lt4 
contains  an  account  of  his  various  methods  of  rsMsng  «aUv, 
besides  tables  of  square  and  cube  roots :  frocn  the  citmm  %J 
Joseph  Morland's  preface,  it  appears  that  many  of  k.* 
father's  works  were  left  unpubli^tbed.  There  is  al«o  a 
treatise  by  Sir  Samuel,  in  the  Harleian  co]]«ciH>n  vf  mass- 
scripts,  which  is  entitled  *  Elevation  des  Eaox,  |ur  t.«*^ 
sorte  de  Machines,  reduite  d  la  mesure,  aa  pcud*.  rt  a  fa 
balance :  Presented  k  sa  majeste  tres  CbrffieiiiH*.'  lihJ :  a  t 
page  25  commences  a  very  short  tract  on  fhe  stc«m-«ticinr', 
entitled  *  The  Principles  of  the  New  Force  of  Ftre  inTrn*.*  1 
by  Chev.  Morland  in  1682.  and  presented  to  Uia  iSiMt 
Christian  Majesty,  16b3,'aiid  these  princtples  are  cxplatnrt 
as  follows: — 

'  Water  being  converted  into  vapour  by  the  fora  ti  %sw^ 
these  vapours  shortly  require  a  larger  space  (aboat  'ium 
times)  than  the  water  before  occupied,  and*  ratbcr  tiaa 
be  constantly  confined,  would  spht  a  cannon.  Bat  W-»r 
duly  regulated  according  to  the  rules  of  staling  and  b; 
science  reduced  to  measure,  weight,  and  balance,  tbe*  tWr 
bear  their  load  peacefully  (like  good  honesX  and  ikm 
become  of  great  use  to  mankind,  particularly  for  wmj^z 
water,  according  to  the  following  table,  which  abuws  Jv 
number  of  pounds  that  may  be  raised  1800  times  ptr  b-^ 
to  a  height  of  six  inches  by  cylinders  half  fillpd  vith  «a*«- 
as  well  as  the  different  diameters  and  depths  of  tbr  sa. 
cylinders:'  then  follows  his  table  of  the  eflocf s  of  diffnai : 
sited  cylinders.  This  evidently  indicates  a  perlect  kaw- 
ledge  of  the  subject,  and,  to  his  great  credit  alto,  brt  it  b« 
be  forgotten  that  he  has  correctly  stated  the  uktw  •/ 
volume  which  water  occupies  in  a  stale  of  v^puor.  v^w^ 
must  have  been  the  result  of  experiment:  ht<  iLMirhi 
however  seem  to  have  had  little  influence  am  tbe  |it^*ii»* 
of  the  practical  application  of  steam. 

In  1658  he  published  his  *  History  of  the  Kvaiqpr^^nJ 
Churches  of  Piedmont,'  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  (n|or«c 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  but  it  is  not  a  very  creditablr  pr*- 
formance.  According  to  Beughem,  in  hta  *  Bibtaysyi,  ■ 
Mathematica,'  he  wrote  'articles  and  rules  ftir  ih#  brtwr 
government  of  his  majesty's  forces  by  land  4un«(  tk  " 
present  war.*  His  *  Doctrine  of  Interest,  both  SiaspW  a»*. 
Compound,'  published  in  1679,  is  a  very  pra »««■««• 
little  volume,  and  the  tables  are  very  accnrmtoW  calcubiatf  , 
but  his  *  New  Rule  for  the  Equation  of  ftyoMato*  « 
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erroneous.  Another  tract  by  him,  consisting  of  four  leaves, 
and  entitled  '  The  Count  of  Pagan's  Method  of  Delineating 
all  manner  of  Fortifications  (Kegular  and  Irregular)  from 
the  exterior  Poligone  reduced  to  English  Measure  and  con- 
verted into  Hercotectonic  Lines,*  was  published  in  1672,  in 
Venn's  *  Military  and  Martial  Discipline.'  The  '  Urim  of 
Conscience '  was  written  during  his  blindness,  and  is  a  very 
singular  piece  of  composition :  it  contains  reflections  on  the 
fallen  state  and  insignificance  of  man,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  life.  By  one  of  his  letters  to  Archbishop  Tenison,  dated 
28th  of  July,  1688,  and  preserved  in  the  archiepiscopal 
library  at  Lambeth,  it  appears  that  he  once  had  an  intention 
of  publishing  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  for  the  use  of 
public  schools. 

Morland  is  said  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  the  baro> 
meter,  which  was  answered  by  Lord  North  in  another 
tract  on  the  same  subject.  He  is  also  said  to  have  invented 
the  capstan  to  heave  up  anchors,  but  he  must  be  con- 
sidered rather  an  improver  than  the  inventor  of  that 
machine:  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  various  other 
performances,  which  have  elsewhere  been  attributed  to  him. 

In  the  library  at  Lambeth  Palace  is  an  autobiography 
of  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  written  by  him  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  together  with  several  other  letters  and  papers : 
it  is  fVom  this  original  source  that  we  have  hero  given 
several  particulars  never  before  published.  We  have  also 
made  use  of  the  biography  of  Sir  Samuel  in  Chalmers's 
•  Biographical  Dictionary,*  which  is  a  good  piece  of  bio- 
graphy, considering  that  he  had  no  foundation  to  rest  on ; 
as  also  of  a  se])arate  account  of  his  life,  writings,  and  in- 
ventions, by  J.  O.  HalliwcU,  Esq.,  which  was  published  at 
Cambridge  a  short  time  ago. 

MORLAND,  GEORGE,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Robert 
Morland,  an  indifferent  painter,  from  whom  he  received  his 
fimt  instructions,  but  very  soon  surpassed  his  master.  He 
first  painted  landscapes  and  one  or  two  small  conversation 
pieces :  his  favourite  subjects  however  were  domestic  ani- 
mals, horses,  dogs,  pigs.  &c.,  which  he  painted  in  a  masterly 
manner.  In  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1791 
he  had  a  picture  representing  the  interior  of  a  stable,  with 
horses,  draymen,  &r.,  larger  than  a  half-length :  it  is  an 
excellent  performance,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
his  masterpiece.  Morland  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  me- 
chanism of  the  art.  With  a  correct  ^e  for  effect,  he  ob- 
8er\'ed  and  exeimtcd  with  equal  rapidity  ;  and  though 
without  imagination,  rendered  his  subjects  interesting  by 
faithful  expression  of  their  essential  character  and  pictu- 
resque arrangement.  Edwards  regrets  that* his  low  and 
vulgar  propensities  led  him  into  society  ill  calculated  to 
improve  his  mind  or  manners.*  But  Fuscli  says,  'It  is 
surely  one  of  the  favourite  paradoxes  of  the  ace  to  wonder 
at  the  association  of  a  man's  favourite  objects  of  amusement 
with  his  favourite  objects  of  study.  It  would  be  a  disgust- 
ing idea,  if  it  were  a  possible  one,  that  the  man  who,  with 
congenial  satisfaction,  spends  the  day  in  pencilling,  to  a  de- 
gree of  deception,  a  sow  amid  her  litter,  could  long  for  the 
recreation  of  elegant  society  in  the  evening.'  Morland  was 
bom  in  1764,  and  died  in  1804,  at  the  early  age  of  40. 

MORLE Y,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  early  composers,  and  author  of  the  first  regular  treatise 
cm  the  art  of  music  that  appeared  in  the  English  language, 
was  born  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, but  the  exact  time  is  unknown ;  indeed,  our  informa- 
tion concerning  him  is  remarkably  scanty,  the  celebrity  of 
his  works  being  considered.  All  that  is  known  of  this 
eminent  professor  is  gathered  from  Wood,  who,  in  his 
Athente  Oxonienses,  tells  us  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Birde, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  book  in  very  reverential  and 
affectionate  terms ;  that  he  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
1 388,  and  was  sworn  into  his  place  as  gentleman  of  the 
royal  chapel  in  1592.  He  died,  Dr.  Burney  supposes,  in  or 
near  the  year  1604. 

Morley  produced  many  compositions  that  are  still  well 
known,  among  which  are,  canzonets  of  different  kinds,  par- 
ticularly for  two  voices,  madrigals  for  five  voices,  and  services 
and  anthems,  including  the  fine  Funeral  Service  published 
in  Dr.  Boyce's  collection,  the  first  that  was  set  to  the  words 
of  our  reformed  Liturgy.  lie  also  published  Consort  Les- 
sons, made  by  divers  exquisite  authors^  for  six  different 
instruments  to  pUiy  together,  viz.,  the  Treble  Lute,  Pan- 
dor  a,  Citterne,  Base- Viol,  Flute,  and  Treble- Viol,  2nd 
c<lition,  IGll.  He  likewise  collected  and  edited  that  col- 
lection so  familiar  to  madrigalists,  The  Triumphs  of  OrianOf 
P.  C  No.  963. 


1601.  In  Queen  Elizabeth^s  Virginal  Book  are  five  sots  of 
lessons  by  Morley.  But  the  work  on  which  his  fame  it 
chietiy  built  is  that  alluded  to  above.  A  Ptaine  and  Easie 
Introduction  to  Practiced  Musicke,  fol.,  1597,  which  conti- 
nued in  use  above  a  century  and  a  half,  and  is  still  read 
and  esteemed  bv  most  well  educated  musicians ;  for  though 
it  contains  much  that  is  become  obsolete,  and  the  language 
has  all  the  ouaintness,  amounting  often  to  obscurity,  of  the 
period  at  which  he  wrcte,  yet  it  exhibits  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  great  acumen,  a  bold  spirit,  and  much  curi- 
ous learning.  It  was  translated  into  the  German  language 
by  John  Caspar  Trost,  a  profound  musician  of  the  17th 
century;  and  the  scientific  Florentine  patrician,  Doni* 
mentions  the  author  as  il  erudite  musico  Inglese. 

Morley  obtained  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an  exclusive  patent 
for  the  printing  of  music,  under  which  William  Barley 
published  most  of  the  music  books  that  appeared  during  its 
continuance.  This  was  granted  in  1598,  in  lieu  most  pro- 
bably of  some  bounty  which  ought  to  have  been  forth- 
coming from  the  privy-purse  of  the  discerning  but  parsi- 
monious queen. 

Hawkins  and  Burney,  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  have 
in  their  histories  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  compositions  of 
Morley ;  indeed  each  of  these  writers  is  at  variance  with 
himself  in  criticising  the  productions  of  one  of  the  earliest 
and  greatest  of  our  musicians.  Neither  has  selected  as 
specimens  of  his  works  the  most  original  and  agreeable  of 
them,  a  fact  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
Hawkins  had  a  taste  for  what  is  now  thought  uncouth, 
and  that  Burney*s  prejudice  against  the  early  English 
masters  occasionally  blinded  his  judgment. 

MORMON,  Illiger's  name  for  a  genus  of  Alcadee,  Fra- 
tereula  of  Brisson.    [Auk.  vol.  iii.,  pp.  100,  101.] 

MORMOPS,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Vesper- 
tilionidfp,    [Cheiroptbra,  vol.  vii.,  p.  24.] 

MORNINGTON,  GARRET,  EARL  OF,  whose  claim 
to  be  numbered  and  ranked  high  among  the  composers  of. 
the  British  Isles  is  freely  acknowledged,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Meath  in  or  about  the  year  1 720,  and  advanced 
from  the  dignity  of  an  Irish  baron,  which  he  inherited,  to 
that  of  an  earl,  in  1 760.  Devoting  much  of  his  time  to  his 
favourite  art,  his  life  seems  to  have  been  quite  domestic 
and  devoid  of  those  incidents  which  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  page  of  biography ;  but  success  of  a  very  decided  kind 
attended  his  chief^  pursuit,  and  '  small  indeed,'  it  has  truly 
been  said, '  is  the  number  of  professors  who,  by  their  works, 
have  arrived  at  the  same  rank  in  the  art  as  that  so  fairly 
gained  and  so  incontestably  possessed  by  the  noble  earl.' 

All  that  we  know  of  the  early  history  of  this  distin- 
guished nobleman  is  from  a  paper  printed  among  the 
Miscellanies  of  the  Honourable  Daiues  Barrington» 
whence  we  derive  the  following  curious  particulars.  The 
earl's  father  played  tolerably  well  on  the  violin,  and  by  his 
performance  delighted  the  babe  while  yet  in  the  nurse's 
arms.  But  even  at  that  infantine  period  he  seemed  to  be 
capable  of  distinguishing  the  difference  between  tolerable 
and  excellent;  for  Dubourg,  a  celebrated  vioUmst,  being  on 
a  visit  at  the  family  seat, '  the  child  would  not  permit  oim 
to  take  the  violin  from  his  father,  till  his  little  bands  were 
held ;'  but  having  heard  the  professor,  he  did  his  utmost  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  instrument  to  his  father.  Nearly 
at  tlie  same  age  he  could  beat  time  to  every  piece  of  music, 
and  the  most  sudden  changes  in  the  measure  were  immedi- 
ately perceived  and  followed  by  him.  From  sheer  indo- 
lence he  never  attempted  to  perform  on  any  instrument  till 
his  ninth  year :  he  then  took  up  the  violin,  and  soon  was 
able  to  play  the  second  part  in  Ckirelli's  sonatas.  Shortly 
afler  he  attempted  composition,  and  achieved  a  minuet, 
which  however  evinced  more  enterprise  than  genius  At 
fourteen  he  discarded  the  violin  for  the  hari)sichord.  About 
that  time  his  father  ordered  an  organ  for  his  chapel,  telling 
his  son  that  he  should  at  once  have  been  appointed  organist, 
had  he  been  qualified.  The  instrument  was  finished  in 
eighteen  months,  when  it  was  found  that  the  young  dilet- 
tante had  fully  prepared  himself  for  the  situation  which  his 
noble  parent  had  jocosely  wished  ho  could  fill.  Unrelaxing 
in  his  musical  studies  and  labours.  Lord  Mornington  so  dis- 
tinguished himself,  that  the  University  of  Dublin  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  and  subsefjuently 
elected  him  professor  of  that  faculty.  He  died  in  1781, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Richard,  the  present  marquis  of 
Wellesley. 

Lord  Momington's  compositions  are  chiefly  vocal:  some 
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are  fbr  the  ehareh,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  choir-books  of 
8t  Patrick's  Cathedral.  But  he  excelled  most  in  what  is 
nndeniably  our  own  national  music,  the  glee.  His  four- 
Yoiced  glee,  'Here  in  oool  grot,'  which  gained  the  eold 
prifo-medal  giren  by  the  Catch  Club  in  1779,  is  a  work  of 
lint-rate  genius— is  a  masterpiece.  'Gently  hear  me, 
charming  maid  I'  another  of  the  same  kind,  published  in 
Warren's  25th  cdlection,  is,  it  has  been  truly  saio, '  oTerflow- 
ing  with  taste  and  feeling.'  '  Come,  fairest  nymph,' likewise 
for  four  Toioes,  has  always  been,  and  most  likely  will 
continue  to  be,  admired  for  its  brilliancy  and  skill ;  and 
*0,  bird  of  eve^'  a  glee  for  five  roioes,  is,  tnough  short,  one 
of  the  most  elegant  effusions  that  vocal  harmony  can 
boast 

'  But,'  it  IS  remarked  by  a  writer  in  the  Harmonicon^  '  ho* 
nourable  to  Lord  Momington,  considered  as  a  man  of  genius, 
as  were  the  praises  bestowed  on  what  we  venture  to  call  the 
oApring  of  his  muse — praises  wherein  the  succeeding  age 
joined,  and  which  the  present  has  repeated — the  glory  that 
encircles  his  name  derives  its  highest  lustre  from  the  acts  of 
his  own  immediate  progeny :  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
statesmen  of  the  period  in  which  we  live,  and  the  j^test 
general  that  this  or  any  age  ever  produced,  owe  to  him  their 
e»stenoe.'  And  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  we  will  add, 
that  probably  to  the  forming  of  their  minds,  to  his  care  of 
their  education,  they  are  indebted  for  that  correctness  of 
judgment  and  energy  of  action  which  have  so  much  distin- 
guished both. 
MOROCCO.    [Marocco.] 

MOROSl'NI,  an  illustrious  fkmily  of  Venice,  which  had 
several  doges  and  other  distinguished  individuals  among  its 
members.  Paul  Morosini,bom  in  1406, wrote  an  'Apology' 
for  the  Venetian  government,  and  other  works.  Andrea 
Morosini,  who  died  in  1618,  wrote  a  continuation  of  Paruta's 
'  History  of  Venice,'  down  to  the  year  161 5.  But  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  family  is  Francesco  Morosini,  who  was  bom 
in  1 6 1 8,  served  in  the  navy  of  the  republic  against  the  Turks, 
ahd  was  afmointed  commander  of  the  fleet  in  1 65 1,  and  gene- 
lal-in-diief  for  the  defence  of  Candia  against  the  Turks.  He 
made  a  most  gallant  resistance  against  very  superior  forces, 
and  at  last  concluded  an  honourable  capitulation  with  the 
grand- viiier  Coprogli  in  1669.  [Candia.]  On  his  return 
to  Venice,  his  eonduot,  having  beisn  made  the  tubjeot  of  an 
inquiry,  was  fUll?  justified. 

In  1684,  war  having  broken  out  again  between  Venice 
and  the  Porte,  Morosmi  was  ^pointM  captain-general  of 
all  the  forces  of  the  republic  After  sailing  to  Corfii,  he 
attacked  and  took  the  island  of  Santa  Maura,  and  also  the 
towti  of  Prevesa  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.  In  the  following 
year  he  landed  in  the  Morea  with  10,000  men,  took  Coroa 
by  storm,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Mainotes,  took  Calamata, 
and  defeated  a  Turkish  army  which  was  sent  against  him. 
In  the  year  after  he  took  Navarino  and  Modon,  defeated 
the  seraskier,  and  gained  possession  of  Napoli  after  an  ob- 
stinate defence.  In  1687  he  again  defeated  the  seraskier 
in  a  pitched  battle  near  Patras,  and  seised  his  standard. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Patras,  Le- 
panto,  Corinth,  and  the  whole  of  the  Morea.  Morosini  then 
landed  at  the  Pir«ns  and  attocked  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
It  was  in  this  siege  that  a  shell,  thrown  by  the  Venetians, 
fell  on  the  Parthenon,  where  the  Turks  had  deposited  their 
powder,  and  partly  destroyed  it  The  Turkish  garrison  then 
surrendered. 

In  1688  Morosini  landed  on  the  island  of  Eubosa,  but 
was  obliged  to  re-embark  his  troops,  owing  to  the  malaria 
fever  having  broken  out  in  his  camp.  That  same  year  the 
doge  Qiustiniani  died,  and  Morosini,  though  absent,  was 
elected  in  his  place,  retaining  his  command  in  the  Levant,  a 
thing  unusual  m  the  suspicious  aristocracy  of  Venice.  In  1 689 
Morosini  returned  to  Venice;  the  senate  in  a  body  went  to 
meet  him  at  sea,  and  escorted  him  in  triumph  to  the  land- 
ing-place at  the  square  of  St  Mark,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  whole  population.  This  was  a  proud  day  fbr  Venice, 
the  last  day  of  triumph  in  her  historv  of  a  thotisand  years. 
A  few  years  after,  Morosini,  then  old  and  infirm,  was  sent 
again  to  the  Morea,  when  illness  terminated  his  glorious 
eaieer,  at  Nauplia,  in  1693.  A  sUtue  of  bronse  was  erected 
to  him  in  the  nail  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  In  imitation  of 
the  great  captains  of  antiquity,  the  adjunct '  PMoponne- 
siacus*  was  added  to  his  name.  His  tomb  is  in  the  church 
of  S.  Stefeno  at  Venice,  with  the  inscription, '  Franoisd 
Ifaurooeni  Peloponnesiaei  Venetiarum  Pnncipis  Osea.' 
MOROXYUC  ACID,  or  MORIC  ACm  was  dis- 


covered by  Klaproth,  combined  with  lime,  oo  the  \mtk  «f 
the  Monu  AIIh^  or  white  mulberry.  It  is  obtained  by  4»> 
composiuff  the  natural  moroxylate  of  lime  bv  acetate  «f 
lead;  ana  then  decomposing  this  salt  by  sulphurie  aci4* 
sulphate  of  lead  being  precipitated,  the  moioxylie  mai 
remains  in  solution.  I^me  doubts  are  however  entettatAai 
whether  it  is  a  peculiar  acid. 

MCRPHIA,  the  first  discovered  of  a  numeioas  aaJ 
important  class  of  voKetable  products,  or  alkalis,  srnnnti— 
termed  alkaloids.  U  was  obtained  in  1803  by  BertneRHc. 
a  German  chemist,  from  opium,  in  which  it  exists  ta 
combination  with  a  peculiar  vegetable  acid,  the  m^>'rmt 
acid,  and  probably  also  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Various  processes  have  been  proposed  for  obtatainf 
morphia :  the  '  London  Pharmacopodia'  directs  a  aohitioa 
of  opium  to  be  decomposed  by  chloride  of  lead,  by  whidi 
meconate  of  lead  and  a  little  sulphate  are  precipitated,  and 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia  remains  in  solution :  by  evapo- 
ration it  is  obtained  in  crystals,  whid^  are  to  be  decoloiirwd 
by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal ;  when  again  crysAallixed, 
and  decomposed  bv  ammonia,  the  precipitate  obtained,  which 
is  morphia,  is  to  oe  again  converted  into  hydrochlorate  by 
dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid;  and  this, when  agmto 
decomposed  by  ammonia,  yields  morphia  in  a  state  of  ooa- 
sideraole  purity 

Another  process  consisu  in  adding  ammonia  to  a  eoo- 
centrated  aqueous  solution  of  opium,  by  which  meconate  «f 
ammonia  is  formed,  and  remains  in  solution;  while  tbs 
morphia,  mixed  with  narootiua,  is  precipitated :  (hmt  an 
separated  by  digestion  in  proof  spirit  at  a  temperaturv  of 
alK>ut  120**  or  130%  which  dissolves  most  of  the  narootina 
and  colouring  matter:  the  morphia  is  then  diasolwd  a 
boiling  alcohol,  firom  which  it  crystallises  as  the  spirit 
coob. 

Another  method,  proposed  by  Drs.  Gregory  and  Robert- 
son, is  that  of  decomposing  the  aqueous  solution  of  opmm 
by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium.  Meconate  of  lime  is  thas 
precipitated,  and  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  left  in  solutiun- 
this,  b^  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  and  repeated 
orystallisation,  is  rendered  pure,  and  morphia  may  be  ob» 
tamed  from  it  by  ammonia. 

The  pn^rties  of  morphia  are,  that  it  is  precipitated  in  a 
floeculent  state,  which,  on  standing  and  slimng,  assumes  a 
crystalline  appearance :  it  is  colourless,  and  its  taste  is  bitter. 
According  to  Berselius,  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  and 
boiling  water  dissolves  rather  more  than  1-1 00th  of  its 
'eight,  the  solution  on  cooling  yielding  crystals ;  the  hot 
solution  possesses  the  alkaline  property  of  turning  tunnerio 
paper  brown.  Morphia  is  soluble  in  40  parts  of  cold  ao- 
nydrous  alcohol,  ana  in  30  parts  when  it  is  boiling ;  it  is 
dtfsolved  also  by  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  but  in  »ther  it 
is  nearly  insoluble.  Solution  of  potash  and  soda  take  it  up 
in  considerable  quantity,  but  ammonia  in  small  proportion. 
When  heated  strongly,  it  emits  a  resinous  smell,  smokai^ 
and  bums  with  a  lively  red  flame,  and  leaves  charcoaL 

The  alcoholic  solution  yields  crystals  by  spontaneous 
evaporation ;  they  have  a  pearly  lustre,  and  their  primary 
form  is  a  right  rhombic  pnsm. 

Morphia  nas  been  several  times  subjected  to  analysis; 
the  results  are  not  very  different  from  each  other:  it  its 
anhydrous  state  it  appears  to  consist  of— 


Eighteen  equivalents  of  hvdrogen  •     1 8  or   6*33 

Thirty-four  equivalents  of  carbon  .  904      71*83 

Six  equivalents  of  oxygen   •     •  •     48       16*9Q 

One  equivalent  of  azote       .     •  •     U        4*94 

Equivalent    .  .984    100* 

The  crystals  contain  two  equivalents  of  water,  or  conna 
of— 


One  equivalent  of  morphia 
TWo  equivalents  of  water  • 


984  or  94*04 
18        6*9« 


Equivalent   .     •     309     100" 

Morphia  is  probably  the  most  active  principle  of  optun. 

but  being  so  ver^  'le  in  water,  it  is  ne>-er  used 

alone  roedici'  Tever,  like  other  alkatut, 

affinity  for  a  ^es  with  them  and  forms 

salts,  which  led  in  medicine. 

The  acet  f  morphia  are  those  salts 

which  aier  oattri  the  hjdroehlorata^ 

as  has  ber  \ywg  the  alkaL 
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in  dilute  hydroohlorio  acid,  and«  after  eyaporation,  allowing 
the  salt  to  crystallize. 

Hydrochlorate  of  morpbia,  frequently  called  muriate  of 
morphia,  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  bitter  salt,  which  crystal- 
lizes in  plumose  acicular  crystals:  it  is  soluble  in  16  to 
20  times  its  weight  of  water ;  and  when  boiling  water  is 
saturated  with  it,  a  crystalline  mass  is  formed  as  it  cools ; 
it  is  also  dissolved  by  alcohol.  When  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  it  is  totally  decomposed  and  dissipated.  It  consists 
of— 

One  equivalent  of  hydrochloric  acid     37  or  1 1  *  52 
One  equivalent  of  morphia    •     •     284      88*48 


Equivalent 


321     100- 


In  the  state  of  crystals  it  contains  water,  and  appears  to 
consist  of 

One  equiv.  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia    321  or  85*6 
Six  equivalents  of  water     «  •  54        14*4 

Equivalent  •  375      100* 

Acetate  of  morphia  is  prepared  by  dissolvinff  the  alkali 
m  the  acid,  and  evaporatmg  the  solution  so  that  crystals 
mav  form ;  these  are  not  however  very  readily  procured, 
and  by  the  evaporation  of  the  solution  a  part  of  the  acid  is 
sometimes  dissipated,  and  a  portion  of  the  acetate,  suffering 
partial  decomposition,  is  rendered  insoluble  in  water. 

The  crystals  are  in  the  form  of  colourless  radiating 
needles,  which  are  very  readily  dissipated  by  exposure  to 
heat ;  and,  like  the  other  salts  of  morphia,  the  acetate  is  de- 
composed by  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  &C.,  the  morphia 
being  precipitated. 

Acetate  of  morphia,  supposing  it  to  be  anhydrous,  is  pro- 
bably composed  or 
One  equivalent  of  acetic  acid    •  51    or    15*23 

One  equivalents  of  morphia      ,  284  84*77 

Eauivalent  .  335  100* 

It  has  not  been  aetermined  whether  the  crystals  contain 
water. 

Morphia  combines  with  other  acids  to  form  salts;  the 
meconate  of  morphia,  which  is  the  natural  salt  existing  in 
opium,  does  not  crystallize ;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  Sulphate  of  morphia  crystallizes  in  needles  ac- 
cumulated in  bundles;  it  is  soluble  in  about  twice  its  weight 
of  water.  Bisulphate  of  morphia  is  procured  by  supersatu- 
rating the  neutral  salt  with  sulphuric  acid ;  the  excess  of 
acid  is  to  be  removed  by  nther,  which  does  not  dissolve  the 
biaalL  Nitrate  of  morphia  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
alkali  in  the  acid;  it  assumes  at  first  a  nne  deep  orange 
culour,  which  afterwards  becomes  yellow,  and,  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  the  nitrio  acid,  oxalic  acid  is  procured: 
when  however  dilute  acid  is  used,  a  neutral  salt  is  procured 
in  the  form  of  stellated  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  U  part  of 
water.  Phosphate  of  morphia  crystallizes  in  cubes,  or  in 
radiating  bundles,  when  the  acid  is  in  excess. 

The  general  properties  of  the  salts  of  morphia  and  the 
means  of  detecting  their  presence  are,  first,  when  nitric 
acid  is  dropped  on  crystallized  morphia,  a  bright  red  or 
orange  colour  is  the  result ;  when  morphia  or  any  of  its 
salts  are  acted  on  by  a  neutral  solution  of  sesquioxide  or 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  a  fine  blue  colour  is  the  result,  which 
disappears  when  an  excess  of  acid  is  added,  and  reappears 
when  it  is  saturated.  Lassaigne  proposes  to  detect  the 
presence  of  the  salts  of  morphia  by  evaporating  the  sus- 
pected solution  at  a  temperature  of  212  ,  and  ue  residue 
treated  with  alcohol  dissolves  the  salt  of  morpbia,  and  pro- 
bably some  other  matters  which  may  have  been  mixed  with 
it;  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution 
the  salt  of  morphia  crystallizes ;  from  these,  redissolved, 
ammonia  throws  down  a  precipitate  which  is  recognised  to 
be  morphia  by  its  bitter  taste,  alkalinity,  solubility  in  alco- 
hol, and  loss  by  the  action  of  iodic  acid.  Other  vegetable 
alkalis  combine  with  iodic  acid  to  form  iodates ;  but  when  a 
solution  of  iodic  acid  is  brought  into  contact  with  morphia 
or  its  aalts,  the  liquid  assumes  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and 
exhales  the  peculiar  smell  of  iodine,  and  its  presence  may 
also  be  detected  by  starch.  According  to  Serullaa,  who 
proposed  this  test,  a  grain  of  morpbia  in  7000  grains  of 
vater  may  be  detected  by  it    [Papayul] 

MORPHNUS,  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus  of  Faicomda. 
rFio-coNiD^  vol.  X,,  p.  176.] 
.    MORPHOLOGY,    [Mxtamorpqosis  of  Pju^m.] 


MORRIS  DANCE.  Douce,  in  a  dissertation  on  the 
antient  English  Morris  Dance  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  *  Illustrations  of  Shakspere,*  affirms  that  both 
English  and  foreign  glossaries  uniformly  ascribe  theoric[in 
of  this  dance  to  the  Moors ;  although  the  genuine  Moorish 
01  Morisco  dance  was,  no  doubt,  very  different  from  the 
European  Morris.  Strutt,  in  his  '  Sports  and  Pastimes  of 
the  People  of  England,'  has  cited  a  passage  from  the  play 
of 'Variety,'  1649,  in  which  the  Spanish  Moitsco  is  men- 
tioned ;  and  this,  Mr.  Douce  adds,  not  only  shows  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  term  Morris,  but  that  the  real  and  uncorrupted 
Moorish  dance  was  to  be  found  in  Spain,  where  it  still  con- 
tinues to  delight  both  natives  and  foreigners  under  the  name 
of  the  fandango.  The  Spanish  morris  was  also  danced  at 
puppet-shows  by  a  person  habited  like  a  Moor,  with  casta- 
nets ;  and  Junius  nas  informed  us  that  the  morris-dancers 
usually  blackened  their  faces  with  soot,  that  they  might  the 
better  pass  for  Moors. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  morris-dance  was  first 
brought  to  England  m  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  when  John 
of  Gaunt  returned  from  Spain  (Peck's  Memoirs  qf  Milton^ 
p.  135);  but  it  is  more  probable  that  we  had  it  from  our 
Crallic  neighbours,  or  even  from  the  Flemings.  Few  if  any 
vestiges  of  it  can  be  traced  beyond  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
about  which  time,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Henry  VlII., 
the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  numerous  parishes  show 
that  the  morris-dance  made  a  considerable  figure  at  paro- 
chial festivals. 

The  hobby-horse,  which  once  performed  the  principal 
character  in  tlie  dance,  was  a  light  frame  of  wicker-work, 
furnished  with  a  pasteboard  head  and  neck  of  a  horse.  This 
was  buckled  round  the  waist,  and  covered  with  a  foot-cloth 
which  reached  to  the  ground,  and  concealed  at  once  the 
legs  of  the  performer  and  his  juffglijig  apparatus.  Thus 
equipped,  he  pranced  and  curvetted  in  all  directions,  neigh- 
ing, and  exhibiting  specimens  of  boisterous  and  burlesque 
horsemanship.  Besides  the  hobby-horse,  there  were,  the  fool 
or  buffoon  of  the  party;  May  or  maid  Marian,  and  her 
paramour  a  friar ;  a  serving-man,  a  piper,  and  two  Moris- 
coes.  The  dress  of  these  personages  is  described  by  Fletcher 
in  his  'Women  Pleased,'^  when  he  says, — 

*  Where  are  yoor  belli  Uieo, 
Tonr  rings,  your  ribbaodi,  friend,  and  yoor  clean  napkins,* 
Your  nosegay  lu  yoor  hat,  pinn'd  up?  '  8co. 

The  napkins  are  still  used  in  what  remains  with  us  of  the 
morris-dance.  Gifford  remarks,  'When  the  right  good-will 
with  which  these  persons  capered  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  clean  napkin,  which  was  never  omitted,  will  not 
appear  the  least  necessary  part  of  the  apparatus.'  Thus 
Clod,  in  the  masque  of  'The  Gipsies,'  observes,  'They 
would  be  morris-dancers  by  their  gingle,  but  they  have 
no  napkins.*  Maid  Marian  was  the  lady  or  queen  of  the 
May. 

(Doucc*s  Illustrations  qf  Shakspere  and  qf  Antient 
Manners  ;  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities^  4to.  ed.,  vol.  i ,  pp. 
208,  209;  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  4to.;  Gifford^s 
Ben  Jonson,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  60,  51.) 

MORRISON,  ROBERT,  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
to  China,  was  bom  at  Morpeth,  Northumberland,  January 
5,  1782.  His  parents  were  respectable  and  worthy  persons 
in  humble  Ufe.  After  receiving  some  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  English,  writing,  ana  arithmetic,  in  a  school 
conducted  by  a  maternal  uncle  at  Newcastle,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed at  a  very  early  age  to  his  fotber.  In  1799  he 
commenced  a  course  of  religious  reading  and  study.  In 
1801  he  studied  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  theology,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  town,  by 
whom  he  was  introduced,  in  1803,  to  the  committee  and 
tutors  of  Hoxton  (now  Highbur))  Academy,  as  a  fit  person 
to  be  received  into  that  institution.  In  May,  1804,  he 
offered  his  services  as  a  missionary  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  being  accepted,  he  removed  from  Hoxton  to 
the  Mission  College  at  Gosport.  In  August,  1805,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  Chinese  under  a  native  teacher, '  In 
January,  1807,  he  was  ordained  as  a  missionary,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  he  arrived  at  Cuiton.  Before 
leaving  England  he  had  procured  from  the  British  Museum 
a  *  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,*  and  the  '  Pauline  Epistles,^ 
translated  into  Chinese  by  an  unknown  Roman  Catholic 
Missionary;  and  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  lent  him  a 
manuscript  Latin  and  Chinese  dictionary.  In.  1808  Mr. 
Morrison  was  appointed  translator  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's f^tory  at  Canton.  In  1810  the  Acts  of  the  Aposttoa 
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in  Chinese,  vliich  he  had  brought  ^ith  him,  were  printed, 
after  he  had  carefully  revised  and  amended  the  text.    In 
1811  a  Chinese  grammar,  which  he  had  prepared  about 
three  years  before,  was  sent  to  Bengal  to  be  printed,  but 
after  many  delays,  it  did  not  issue  from  the  press  until 
1815,  when  it  was  printed  at  Scrampore,  at  the  expense  of 
the  East  India  Company.    In  1812  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke 
in  Chinese  was  printed,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1814,  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  being  ready  for  the  press,  the 
East  India  Company  sent  out  a  press  and  materials,  and  a 
printer  to  superintend  the  printing  of  the  work.    In  1813 
the  London  Missionary  Society  sent  out  the  Rev.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Milne  to  assist  Morrison,  and  they  proceeded 
with  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.    In  1 8 1 5  the  Book 
of  Genesis  and  the  Psalms  were  printed.    In  the  following 
year  the  Chinese  dictionary  was  finished,  and  before  the 
end  of  1821  was  printed  by  the  East  India  Company  at  a 
cost  of  15,000/.    In  1817  the  university  of  Glasgow  con- 
ferred upoh  Mr.  Morrison  the  degree  of  D.D.    The  Anglo- 
Chinese  College,  for  Chinese  and  English  youth,  whicli  he 
had  projected,  was  also  commenced.     He  published  in  the 
same  year  *  A  View  of  China  for  Philological  Purposes'  in 
English,  and  a  translation  of '  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers 
of  J  he  Church  of  England*  into  Chinese.  The  translation  of 
the  Bible  was  completed  in  1818.     From  1810  to  1818  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  voted  the  sura  of 
6000/.,  at  seven  different  times,  to  assist  in  the  printing  and 
publication.    The  Old  Testament  formed  21   vols.   12mo. 
The  Book  of  Job  and  the  Historical  Books  were  translated 
by  Dr.  Milne,  and  the  other  portions  by  Dr.  Morrison.    Of 
the  New  Testament  Dr.  Morrison  had  translated  the  four 
Gospels,  and  from  Hebrews  to  the  end.     In  1824  Dr.  Mor- 
rison came  to  England,  and  was  introduced  to  King  George 
IV.,  to  whom   he  presented  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Chinese.     During  his  visit  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
study  of  Chinese  literature  in   England.    His  first  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1808,  having  died  in  1821,  he  married 
Miss  Armstrong,  of  Liverpool,   m   1826,  and  soon  after- 
wards sailed  for  China.    His  time  was  now  occupied   in 
preaching,  translating,  superintending  the  distribution  of 
printed  works,  and   promoting  education.      In   1832   he 
wrote  ^o  his  friends  in  England : — *  I  have  been  twenty- 
five  years  in  China,  and  am  beginning  to  see  the  work  pros- 
per.    By  the  press  we  have  been  able  to  scatter  knowledge 
t»r  and  wide.'    In  the  midst  of  these  occupations  Dr.  Mor- 
rison died,  August  1,  1834,  at  Canton.     His  coadjutor.  Dr. 
^filn0,  who  died  some  time  before,  said  of  Morrison,  that 
*  his  talents  vere  rather  of  the  solid  than  the  showy  kind  ; 
Dtted  more  for  continued  labour  than  to  astonish  by  sudden 
bursts  of  genius;  and  his  well-known  caution  fitted  him 
for  a  station  where  one  false  step,  at  the  beginning,  roi^ht 
have  delayed  the  work  for  ages.* 

The  translation  of  the  scriptures,  the  groat  object  of  Dr. 
Morrison's  life,  was  given  to  the  world  *  not  as  a  perfect 
translation.*  Dr.  Morrison  says  he  studied  'fidelity,  per- 
spicuity, and  simplicity;*  'common  words  beinij  preferred 
to  classical  ones.'  The  authorised  English  version  was  fol- 
]t;wed.  Dr.  Morrison  always  explicitly  stated  that  the  Clii- 
peso  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  was  '  the  foundation 
pf  the  J^?w  Testament ;'  which,  he  says,  *  I  completed  and 
pilited.' 

The  translators  comtemplated  the  improvement  of  their 
work  at  some  future  pcriou,  *  expecting  that  they  should  be 
able  to  sit  down  together  and  revise  the  whole.'  This  expec- 
tation was  never  realised;  Dr.  Milne  died  in  1822,  and  the 
correction  of  errors  and  the  verbal  alterations  made  by  Dr. 
Morrison  were  not  of  great  importance.  The  New  Testa- 
inent  remains  in  much  the  same  state  as  it  was  in  1814,  and 
the  Old  Testament  as  it  was  in  1820.  Towanls  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  Dr.  Morrison  became  more  and  more  con- 
firmed in  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  revision,  and  ho 
anticipated  the  probability  of  this  being  effecte<l  by  his  son, 
who  however,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  selected  to 
succeed  him  as  the  translator  to  the  Superintendents  of 
British  Trade  at  Canton,  and  could  not  therefore  devote  his 
time  to  this  object  It  is  no  disparagement  to  Dr.  Mor- 
rison to  assert,  that  this  re\*ision  of  his  work  is  necessary : 
it  is  a  first  version  into  the  most  difficult  language  in  tlie 
world. 

Two  converted  Chinese  of  literary  abilities  have  given 
the  following  opinions  of  its  merits.  One  of  them  says  it 
exhibits  a  great  number  of  redundancies  and  tautologies 
fbich  render  the  meaning  obscure.'    The  other  finds  it 


'exceedingly  verbose, containing  much  foreiso  pbrasaciapr. 
so  conlrar>  to  the  usual  style  Of  our  books,  that  tbo  CLjk« 
cannot  thoroughly  understand  the  tneantng,  and  ft«ac«eO) 
refuse  to  look  into  it*'  Thew  opinions  arc  ukm  trott  s 
work  entitled  « China,  its  State  and  Prosperhi^*  by  Mr  SIW- 
hurst,  an  active  missionary  wlio  succeeded  Dr.  MonrMua. 
The  reader  is  referred  for  a  complete  view  of  Um  sabiect  It 
Professor  Kidd's  '  Critical  Eitfav '  on  Dr.  MorrMoo  •  Iit»^ 
rary  labours.  In  December,  1636,  a  committM  of  tbt 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  passed  a  trrnhnxja  're- 
questing the  Directors  of  the  London  Missiooary  Society 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  procuring  socfa  a  rev»iw  of 
Dr.  Morrison's  work  as  appears  to  have  been  coQinaflaM 
by  the  Dr.  himself;'  with  a  promise  of  defrayiikg  all  ih« 
reasonable  expenses  of  the  work.  In  February,  l&sr»tW 
directors  resolved  upon  taking  '  the  recommendaiion  of  tW 
Bible  Society  into  their  serious  consideration,  in  the  Uapa  ( 
securing  a  careful  revision  of  the  existing  vcrmaoo*  at  u 
early  a  time  as  may  be  pnu^icable.'  Ilere  tba  mailer  at 
present  (August,  1839)  rests. 

From  1810  to  1836,  751,763  copies  of  workju  eoiukun^ 
of  eight  million  pages,  were  printed  tn  the  Ckinckr  aod 
Malay  languages  at  Canton,  Malacca,  Batavta.  f^tunc  and 
Singapore.  This  includes  2075  complete  Ckiiic«r  Bilet, 
9970  New  Testaments,  and  3 1,000  separate  ponMcacfSfrtp- 
ture  in  Chinese. 

(Medhurst's  *  China ;'  *  Evangelical  Magazine/  March  s&i 
April,  1835.  'Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Corrtr^puodecn </ 
Robert  Morrison,  D.D.,  compiled  by  his  widow/  to  vhirh  a 
appended. '  A  Critical  Essav  on  the  Literary  LabouTk  of  Dr. 
Morrison,'  by  the  Rev.  S.  Kidd,  Professor  of  Chinese  ia  lU 
University  College,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lond.,  1839.) 

MO'RRHUA,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  ord^rr  lfii/dr.f  V 
rysii  and  section  Subbrachiales. 

The  Common  Cod-fish  may  be  regarded  as  the  ftp*  .f 
this  genus,  which  also  contains  the  Haddock  a&l  M*<rsl 
other  species,  all  of  which  have  the  ventral  fin^  poia«t«lsoA 
situated  under,  or  rather  in  advance  of.  tlie  pectorals  tJiiw 
dorsal  fins,  two  anal  fins,  and  the  chin  furnuhcd  w^  a 
barbule. 

The  Common  Cod  (Morrhua  vufgartB,  Cur,;  CaiWt 
Morrhuot  Linn.)  is  usually  about  three  fe^t  in  lengthy  Vol 
sometimes  attains  a  much  larger  sixe,  and  WTic;b«  fSa 
sixty  to  seventy  pounds.  Tbc  upper  parts  of  the  besd  up) 
body  are  of  an  olive  brown  colour,  mottled  with  tt IWvuk ; 
the  under  parts  and  the  lateral  lines  arc  white,  and  tl»  firu 
are  dusky.  The  proportions  of  a  s|>oriraen  thnre  Uaet  a 
length  arc  as  follows: — Tlie  length  of  the  bead  aom|4rc  I 
with  that  of  the  body  (not  including  the  tail-fin)  »  a«  <nt  u 
two  and  a  half;  the  depth  of  the  body  is  equal  iu  tbeLr^^^ 
of  the  head ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  commenctia  in  a  vrrt^ral 
line  just  behind  the  origin  of  the  pcctomU;  the  scciaI 
dorsal  commences  in  a  line  over  the  anal  opening,  and  ter- 
minates opposite  the  hinder  point  of  the  first  anal  fSa  ;  t&c 
third  dorsal  and  the  second  anal  both' commence  and  termi- 
nate in  the  same  vertical  line  ;  the  tail  is  tmncatcd. 

The  Cod-fish  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  seaa.  Is 
this  country  it  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  coast ;  and  *  n 
the  United  Kingdom  alone  this  fish,  in  the  catehJoc*  ecnaf. 
the  partial  consumption,  and  sale,  supplies  en:]^L>fi£«r' 
food,  and  profit,  to  thousands  of  the  humao  racse,* 

The  account  of  the  mode  of  fishing,  &c^  given  sa  Cm 
most  excellent  work  the  'History  of  British  Fahes*  n  •« 
follows :  —  •  The  Cod-fish  is  very  voraciooA*  a  faToorab> 
circumstance  for  the  fishermen,  who  experienee  I.trW 
difficulty  in  taking  them  with  almost  any  batt,  wbeskrv cr  s 
favourable  locality  is  ascertained.  As  these  fls)ic»  icnenl^t 
inhabit  deep  water,  from  twenty-five  to  forty  and  eveo  ifty 
fathoms,  and  feed  near  the  ground  on  various  small  Ma 
worms,  Crustacea,  and  testacea,  their  capture  ia  ooH  af 
tempted  with  lines  and  hooks.  Two  sorts  of  line««  «th|itoi£ 
for  two  very  diflferent  modes  of  fishing,  are  in  cutaiAOQ  we. 
One  mode  is  by  deep-sea  lines,  called  bultcra.  on  lbeCjnn<4 
coast;  these  are  long  lines,  with  hooks  fastened  at  nf^he 
distances  along  their  whole  length  by  shorter  and  smaStf 
cords  called  snoods ;  the  snoods  are  six  feet  lone  eath^  aad 
placed  on  the  long  line  twelve  feet  from  each  otucr,  id  fee- 
vent  the  hooks  becoming  entangled.  Near  the  books  ihmm 
shorter  lines,  or  snoods,  are  ibnned  of  sepvmle  thjswli 
loosely  fastened  together,  to  guard  agaiikst  the  teeth  «f  tka 
fish.  Some  variations  occur  at  diffeient  parts  of  the  nait 
as  to  the  number  of  hooks  attached  to  the  line,  aa  veil  aa  m 
the  length  of  the  snood;  hot  the  distanoe  on  tbe  kof  Im« 
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between  two  snoods  is  always  double  the  length  of  the 
snood  itself.  Buoys,  buoy-ropes,  and  anchors  or  grapples, 
are  fixed  one  to  each  end  of  the  long  line.  The  hookd  are 
baited  with  sand-launce,  limpet,  whelk,  &c.  The  lines  are 
always  laid,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  shot,  across  the  tide,  for  if 
the  tide  runs  upon  the  end  of  the  line,  it  will  force  the 
hooks  together,  oy  which  the  whole  tide's  fishing  is  irreco- 
▼erably  lost:  they  are  deposited  generally  about  the  time  of 
slack  water,  between  each  ebb  and  flow,  and  are  taken  up 
or  hauled  for  examination  after  having  been  left  for  about 
six  hours,  or  one  flood  or  ebb. 

'An  improvement  upon  this  more  common  plan  was 
Bome  years  ago  suggested  by  Mr.  Cobb,  who  was  sent  to  the 
Shetlandsby  the  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Fishei  ics.  He  fixed  a  small  piece  of  cork  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  hook  (about  twelve  inches),  which 
suspended  and  floated  the  bait  so  as  to  prevent  its  falling 
on  the  ground,  by  which  method  the  bait  was  more  freely 
shown  to  the  fish,  by  the  constant  and  variable  motion  pro- 
duced upon  it  by  the  tide.  In  the  old  way  the  bait  was 
frequently  hid  from  the  fish  by  being  covered  with  sea- 
weed, or  was  consumed  by  some  of  the  numerous  star-fish 
and  crabs  that  infest  the  ground. 

'  The  fishermen,  when  not  engaged  in  shooting,  hauling, 
or  rebaiting  the  long  lines,  fish  with  hand-lines,  armed 
with  two  hooks  kept  apart  by  a  strong  piece  of  wire :  each 
fisherman  manages  two  lines,  holding  one  line  in  each  hand ; 
a  heavy  weight  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  line,  not 
fkx  from  the  hooks,  to  keep  the  bait  down  near  the  ground, 
where  the  fish  principally  feed.  These  two  modes,  of  line- 
fishing  are  practised  to  a  great  extent  nearly  all  round  the 
coast ;  and  enormous  quantities  of  cod,  haddock,  whiting, 
eoal-fish,  pollack,  hake,  ling,  torsk,  and  all  the  various 
flat-fish,  usually  called  by  the  general  name  of  white- 
fish,  are  taken. 

•  Of  cod-fish  alone  the  number  taken  in  one  day  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  fish 
have  been  caught  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  in  ten  or 
eleven  hours  by  one  man ;  and  a  master  of  fishing- vessels 
trading  from  the  London  market  told  me  that  eight  men 
fishing  under  his  orders  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  in  twenty-five 
fathoms  water,  have  taken  eighty  score  of  cod  in  one  day. 
These  are  brought  to  Gravesend  in  stout  cutter-rigged 
vessels  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  called  store* 
boats,  built  for  this  traffic,  with  a  large  well,  in  which  the 
fish  are  preserved  alive  ;  and  of  these  a  portion  is  sent  up 
to  Billingsgate  market  by  each  night  tide. 

•  Well-boats,  for  preserving  alive  the  fish  taken  at  sea, 
came  into  use  in  this  country  early  in  the  last  century : 
they  are  said  to  have  been  first  built  at  Harwich  about  1712. 
The  store-boats  remain  as  low  down  as  Gravesend,  because 
the  water  there  is  sufficiently  mixed  to  keep  the  fish  alive. 
If  they  were  to  come  higher  up,  it  would  kill  them. 

•A  change  has  lately  taken  place  from  the  Cod  having 
shifted  their  ground.  Formerly  the  Gravesend  and  Barking 
fishermen  obtained  no  Cod  nearer  than  the  Orkneys  or  the 
Dogger  Bank;  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  sup- 
ply for  the  London  market  has  been  obtained  by  going  no 
ferther  than  the  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  coasts,  and  even 
between  that  and  London,  where  previously  very  few  fish 
eould  be  obtained.     .    •    • 

•  In  a  natural  state  the  Cod  spawns  about  February ;  and 
nine  millions  of  ova  have  been  found  in  the  roe  of  one 
female.  The  Cod  is  in  the  greatest  perfection  as  food  from 
the  end  of  October  to  Christmas.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said 
of  the  whole  of  the  family  of  GadicUe,  that  they  are  in  the 
bejit  condition  for  the  table  in  the  cold  months  of  the  year. 
Tlie  young  of  the  Cod,  about  six  inches  long,  abound  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  throughout  the  summer : 
as  autumn  advances  they  gain  size  and  strength,  and  are 
caught,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  by  lines, 
near  the  various  sandbanks  in  the  channel.  When  of 
-whiting size, ihey  are  called  Codlings  and  Skinners;  and 
-when  larger,  Tamlin  Cod.' 

Tlie  Haddock  {Morrhua  iPgiefinus,  Cuv.).  a  common  fish 
in  our  markets,  is  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  cod,  which  it 
greatly  resembles.  In  a  specimen  twenty  inches  long,  the 
length  of  the  head,  compared  with  that  of  the  body,  with- 
out including  the  tail,  is  as  one  to  two  and  a  half;  the 
depth  of  the  body  is  less  than  the  length  of  the  head :  the 
fins  are  situated  nearly  as  in  the  cod,  but  they  are  propor- 
tionally higher,  especially  the  anterior  dorsal,  which  is 
jointed ;  the  tail  fin  has  iu  posterior  edge  emarginated,  lU 


colour  is  usually  paler  than  the  common  cod,  the  back  ii 
palish  brown,  the  belly  is  silvery  white,  and  the  lateral  line 
is  black ;  a  blackish  patch  is  situated  on  the  side  of  tlie 
body  behind  the  pectoral  fins,  and  sometimes  extends  over 
the  back  and  unites  with  the  corresponding  spot  on  the  op- 
posite side;  the  dorsal  fins  and  tail  are  greyi^,  and  the 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are  paler. 

This  fish  frequents  for  the  most  part  the  same  localities 
as  the  common  cod,  being  found  in  the  northern  seas.  It 
occurs  all  round  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
is  said  not  to  exist  either  in  the  Baltic  or  Mediterranean. 
It  is  chiefly  caught  with  long  lines  baited  with  pieces  cut 
from  a  herring  or  sand-launce. 

In  the  •  R^gne  Animal,'  it  is  said  that  when  the  haddock 
is  salted,  it  is  called  hcuhu,  aAer  the  English  name  hadok ; 
and  in  the  'History  of  British  Fishes,'  Mr.  Yarrel  slates, 
that  'the  French  fishermen  c^ll  the  haddock  hadot, whence 
probably  our  name  was  derived. 

Besides  the  two  above-mentioned  species  of  Morrhua,  the 
following  are  enumerated  and  described  as  species  occurring 
on  the  British  coast:— The  Dorse  (Monhua  Callarias),  the 
Bib  or  Pout  {M.  lusca),  the  Poor  or  Power  Cod  ( Af.  minula), 
and  the  Speckled  Cod  (M.  punctata).  (YarrelPs  History 
qf  Hritith  Fishes,)    [Fisheries.] 

MORSE,  a  name  for  the  JValrus, 

MORTAGNE.    [Orne.] 

MORTAIN.    [Manche."] 

MORTALITY,  BILLS  OF.    [Bills  op  Mortality.] 

MORTAUTY,  LAW  OF.  In  this  article  we  intend 
to  confine  ourselves  to  some  account  of  our  present  know- 
ledge, theoretical  and  practical,  of  the  laws  which  are  found 
to  regulate  mortality  among  mankind  in  this  country. 

Uncertain  as  is  the  life  of  any  one  individual,  it  is  now 
very  well  known  that  if  two  different  numbers  of  indivi- 
duals, at  or  near  the  same  age,  be  taken,  the  number  that 
will  be  left  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  will  be  nearly  the 
same,  if  they  exist  during  that  time  under  similar  circum- 
stances. No  tables,  however  different  the  station  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  persons  from  whose  lives  they  are  made, 
differ  from  one  another  by  anything  like  the  amount  which 
might  be  supposed  likely  by  one  who  turns  his  thoughts 
rather  to  the  existence  of  one  individual  than  of  a  large 
number.  A  little  consideration  will  make  the  probability 
of  something  like  permanence  in  the  distribution  of  mor- 
tality very  great  d  priori.  That  harvests  fluctuate  in  good- 
ness is  very  well  known  ;  but  it  is  also  obvious  that  if  the 
fluctuations  upon  a  whole  country  had  been  as  great  as  those 
upon  an  individual  field,  the  human  race  must  long  ere 
this  have  been  starved  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  If,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  mortality  of  races  had  varied  as  much  as 
that,  of  families,  it  is  impossible  that  the  population  of  any 
country  could  have  gone  on  in  a  gradual  and  regulated 
state  of  increase ;  or  supposing  that  large  fluctuations  had 
compensated  each  other,  the  consequence  must  have  been 
such  a  disproportion  of  the  numbers  living  at  different  ages 
as  it  never  has  occurred  to  any  one  to  imagine  possible. 

The  law  of  mortahty,  theoretically  speaking,  is  a  mathe- 
matical relation  between  the  numbers  living  at  different 
ages;  so  that,  having  given  a  large  number  of  persons  alive 
at  one  age,  it  can  be  deduced  by  the  law  what  number  shall 
survive  any  given  number  of  years:  practically  speaking, 
it  is,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  mathematical  law,  the  exhi- 
bition in  a  table  of  the  numbers  surviving  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  Thus  De  Moivrb's  Hypothesis  (namely,  tho 
supposition  that  out  of  86  persons  born  one  dies  every  year, 
till  all  are  extinct)  is  an  asserted  theoretical  law  of  mor- 
tality ;  while  the  Carlisle  table,  presently  given,  is  a  prac- 
tical one. 

If  y  represent  the  number  of  persons  living  at  the  age  of 
X,  out  of  a  certain  number  a  at  a  certain  previous  age 
(usually  the  time  of  birth),  then  if  a  line  varying  with  x  be 
made  the  abscissa  of  a  curve,  and  another  varying  with  y 
its  ordinate,  this  cur\*e  may  be  ca]led  the  curve  of  mortality. 
Its  form,  as  deduced  from  a  given  set  of  observations,  may 
lead,  by  comparison  with  known  curves,  to  an  equation 
which,  more  or  less  accuratelv,  connects  y  and  x. 

Besides  De  Moivre's  hypothesis,  others  have  been  given, 
the  principal  of  which  we  shall  notice  in  order.     • 

A  curve  following  a  mathematical  law  may  bo  drawn 
through  any  points,  however  great  their  number,  or  irre- 
gular their  distribution ;  but  the  greater  the  number  of 
points,  the  more  oomplex  will  be  the  eouation  of  the  curve. 
With  an  equation  or  a  high  degree  (the  tenth  perhapsi  or 
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the  twelfth),  any  given  tahle  of  mortality  night  he  very 
nearly  represented ;  hut  such  complexity  would  he  useless, 
and  it  has  therefore  never  heen  attempted.  Similarly,  hy 
using  arcs  of  different  curves,  a  near  representation  might 
he  attained ;  hut  such  a  method,  heing  practicable  in  many 
different  ways,  would  not  possess  tlie  interest  attaching  to 
one  simple  and  uniform  law,  and  would  only  attract  atten- 
tion hy  offering  facilities  for  the  actual  calculation  of  ]ife- 
contingencies. 

In  1 765  Lamhert  presented  an  equation  of  the  following 
form,  as  representing  very  closely  the  London  table  (c  is  the 
base  of  Napier*i  logarithms) : — 

y  =  10000  (^Y  -  6176{.— '-  .-  "'} 

a  being  =  1  :  13*682,  and  /3  =r  ] :  2*43114,  and  y  being 
the  number  surviving  at  the  age  of  x,  out  of  10,000  bom. 
This  form,  if  it  could  be  made  to  represent  other  tables,  by 
an  alteration  in  the  constants,  would  be  one  of  great  prac- 
tical utility;  hut  we  are  not  aware  of  any  attempt  having 
been  made  to  extend  it. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Gompertz,  in  1825,  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  memoir  *  On  the  Nature  of  the  Function  expres- 
sive of  the  Law  of  Human  Mortalitj;.'  As  this  ingenious 
Eaper  contains  a  deduction  from  a  principle  of  high  proba- 
ility,  and  terminates  in  a  conclusion  which  accords  in  a 
great  degree  with  observed  facts,  it  must  always  be  con- 
sidered as  a  very  remarkable  page  in  the  history  of  the 
inquiry  before  us.  We  enter  into  some  detail  of  it  the  more 
readily,  that  it  is  necessary  as  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr.  Gom- 
pertz, whose  ideas  have  been  adopted  by  a  recent  writer  on 
the  subject,  without  anything  approaching  to  a  sufficient 
acknowled^ent. 

There  is  m  the  human  constitution  a  power  of  resisting 
the  effects  of  disease,  which  increases  m)m  birth  up  to  a 
certain  age,  and  diminishes  from  that  time  forwards;  Uie 
evidence  of  such  diminution  being  the  increased  proportion 
of  deaths  in  a  given  time.  The  proportion  is  found,  in 
most  tables,  not  to  be  altered  by  equal  quantities  in  equal 
times,  but  to  diminish  in  a  greater  ratio  as  life  goes  on. 
Mr.  Gompertz  assumes  that  the  '  power  to  oppose  destruc- 
tion* loses  equal  proportions*  in  equal  times;  so  that  the 
intensity  of  mortality,  supposed  inversely  proportional  to 
this  power,  must  be  represented  by  the  formula  a  q',  where 
a  is  Its  value  at  the  commencing  age  fVom  which  x  years 
are  reckoned,  and  q  a  constant  depending  on  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  intensity.  If  therefore  y  lie  the  number 
living  at  the  end  of  x  years,  y,aq^dx'X  b  is  the  decre- 
ment of  that  number  in  the  time  dx,  where  b  is  another 
constant;  and  this  gives  dy^  '^  abq*ydXfV/hxch  inte- 
grated is  of  the  form 

where  q,  /,  and  g  are  to  be  determined.  This  can  be  done 
by  throe  values  of  y  out  of  the  given  table ;  and  the  result, 
hitherto  purely  hypothetical,  can  then  be  compared  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  table,  by  calculation  of  the  values  of 
the  formula  for  different  ages.  The  more  convenient  form 
of  the  above  is 

log  y  s  log  /  rt  no.  wh.  log.  is  (log.  log  ^  +  j?  log  g 

where  log;  log  g  is  taken  without  reference  to  the  sign  of 
log  g,  and  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  used  according  at  ^  is 
greater  or  less  than  unity. 

Among  other  comparisons,  Mr.  Gompertz  has  made  one 
with  the  Carlisle  table  from  the  age  of  10  to  that  of  60,  and 
another  (deducing  different  values  of  /,  gy  and  q)  from  60 
to  100.  The  two  formule  obtained  are,  using  log— ^  for  the 
phrase  '  no,  whose  logarithm  is,*  and  x  meaning  the  age  of 
the  parties, 

logy=3'88631  -  log-1  (2 '75526  + -0126  :r} 

log  y  =  3* 79657  -  log-l{3' 74767  -f  •02706*} 

In  the  flmt  set  of  ages  the  discordance  between  the 
formula  and  the  table  is  only  in  one  instance  as  great  as 
half  a  year;  that  is,  there  is  only  one  instance  in  which  tlie 
number  deduced  from  the  formula  as  alive  at  a  given  age 

•il^JSi'^lLl^?*^.'^  ij?*;  '»*«*^^.  «*^  «•  JX»'«<'«.  which  U  a 


represents  the  numher  living  in  the  tahte  at  an  tit  « 
distant  from  the  giien  age  as  half  a  year.  Brrmd  viWr 
comparisons,  with  other  tables  and  different  eoovtanti.  pT« 
eoually  satisikctory  results.  Few  who  know  tba  ben  taSb« 
or  mortality  will  be  inclined  to  think  thsl  tlmr  poU^ 
error  is  within  half  a  year;  so  that,  as  wv  now  uaai,  Mr. 
Grompertz*s  principle,  namely,  '  that  eqval  fttf^rtiam  ol 
the  ** power  to  oppose  destruction "  are  lort  in  laaawin 
small  equal  times,*  is  as  well  established  for  a  large  portaoa 
of  life  as  any  of  the  tablet. 

We  now  come  to  the  practical  exhtbltioii  of  tibe  lev  «f 
mortality  in  tablet.  A  very  good  aeeoant  of  tlw  hkimrj  «f 
the  subject,  by  Mr.  Milne,  appears  in  the '  Enryvkfsdsa 
Britunnica'  (new  edition),  article  '  Mortality,' the  lafcimigi 
in  which  may  be  consulted  hy  those  who  decire  'm§anm.*mn 
on  the  state  of  the  question  in  foreign  countriee.  Wc  shall 
in  this  article  confine  ourselves  principaDj  to  lagU 
tables. 

The  obvious  and  simple  mode  of  Ibrming  a  table  of  Btr- 
tality  would  be  to  take  a  large  number  of  t^Rmta  bora  thm, 
all  of  the  same  sex  and  in  the  same  station  of  lHh.  If  ih« 
numbers  left  alive  at  the  end  of  every  year  were  noted,  eaiil 
all  had  become  extinct,  a  column  of  agea.  aeDiMB|Ha»l  bv 
an  opposite  column  noting  the  number  of  tormon^  wmH 
be  a  table  of  mortality  in  the  most  usual  ferm.  Sotk  a 
table  might  be  called  a  table  of  decrements^    Let  l^ 


sent  the  number  horn,  and  l^  the  numher  who  manm  te 
the  age  x. 

The  formation  of  such  a  tahle  might  require  a  eeataty  el 
observation.  To  avoid  this,  the  law  of  mortalttv  Most  kt 
assumed  stationarv ;  that  is,  it  must  be  preewBea  tka^  «■! 
of  those  who  reacn,  say  age  70,  the  proportion  who  ilie  a  a 
year  is  now  what  it  will  he  when  an  infant  new-born  rf  ihsi 
that  age.  This  being  assumed,  let  the  memben  of  a  *•- 
munity  be  counted,  and  their  agee  registered ;  al  the  ^d  ef 
a  year  it  will  appear  what  proportion  of  each  afe  faae  duA. 
If  the  process  be  repeated  in  succeeding  yeaia,  other  eais  «f 
events  are  obtained,  which  may  all  be  put  to^ 
one  table,  when  the  number  has  become  iaige 
secure  the  observed  events  representing  the  avea 
destroy  the  effects  of  accidental  fluctuattont.  If  i 
feiher  ks  persons  have  attained  the  age  «^  of  whom  ka^i 
nave  survived  to  the  age  d?  +  1,  it  foUowi  tbat  the  piw^w- 
tionwhodie  in  a  year  is(ib  — A#+i):  A#,  which  nuf  be 
represented  by  m#.  A  table  of  the  valnea  of  au  najht  be 
called  a  tahle  of  the  yearly  rates  of  mortality. 

A  tahle  of  yearlv  rates  may  he  eonverted  into  a  tahle  tf 
deorements,  as  follows.  Assume  a  nnmbw  4  to  be  htfa^ 
then  from  the  table  of  yearly  rates, 

/,  =  (!-  mo)/#.  4  =  (1  -  «,)  /u  *c 
If  the  population,  tay  of  a  town,  remained  muffiwled,  er 
sensibly  unaffected,  by  immigration  or  emigration,  that  ^  il 
all  who  were  bom  in  the  place,  and  no  others  were  i^»- 
tered  in  the  burials  of  the  place,  the  burial  registers  w««14 
form  a  mortality- table,  provided  the  rate  of  inrrrMe  of  the 
population  were  steady  and  known.  For,  ftntly.  if  tW 
population  had  remained  stationary  for  a  Umg  tine  pseorf 
mg  the  commencement  of  registration,  the  yaarly  4aathi 
and  births  heing  equal,  and  if  the  mortality  had  ak»  at* 
mained  stationary,  the  burials  of  any  one  year,  the  aaiTaa 
being  distributed  according  to  age,  would  show  the  im  «f 
motality  as  foUowt:— Suppose  the  ragtsten  of  a  year  aho««d 
that  Mo  died  in  their  first  year,  M,  in  their  teeQi»d  yeet;  aai 
so  on,  the  equality  of  births  and  deatlM  tbowi  theft  M«4> 
M|  -I-  M,  -I- . ,.  must  have  heen  bom  in  that  year«  aiul  d» 
stationary  character  of  the  bw  of  mortality  betnc  aataasd, 
it  follows  that  of  M^  +  Mi  + ...  persons  bom,  it  is  the  tew 
of  the  mortality  that  M«  die  in  their  first  year,  or  that  M,  ¥ 
M, -{-....  survive;  similarly  that  M,4-Mj  +  .-.  tarrnv 
two  years,  and  so  on.  But  if  the  populaUon  be  aa  a  eute  «l 
increase,  and  if  the  annual  ratio  of  increase  ho  ttal  •# 
1 : 1  -I-  /I,  thote  who  die  at  the  a^  x  —  1  and  m  caanei  be 
incorporated  in  the  same  table,  since  the  first  are  a  panvB 
of  a  tahle  beginning  with  a  larger  number  of  hsrtW.  1W 
former  Uien  must  be  reduced,  or  the  latter  increue4,  in  Ife 
proportion  of  1 :  1  4-  ^:  so  that  if  M«,  Mp  &e.  be  the  ilwtki 
m  the  first,  second,  &e.  years  of  age  by  the  rsfialer,  iht 
tahle  must  mn  thus :  of 

Mo  +  M.(l+;i)  +  M,(l+,i)«+.... 
persons  bom,  M,  die  in  their  first  year,  M|  (I  -|-  m)  tn  iha* 
second,  and  so  on« 
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A  table  of  mortality  may  also  be  given  in  the  form  of  a 
table  of  the  mean  durations  of  life,  calculated  as  in  Life, 
MbaH  Duration  of.  Or  the  table  of  mean  durations  may 
be  calculated  from  the  table  of  yearly  rates,  as  follows : — 
Let  ^  be  the  mean  duration  of 'the  lives  aged  n,  and  mn  the 
yearly  rate  at  the  same  age :  then 

bv  which,  beginning  fh>m  the  end  of  life,  the  mean  duhition 
at  each  age  may  be  computed  from  that  at  the  age  next 
higher. 

Various  tables  of  these  several  kinds  have  been  constructed, 
beginning  with  that  made  by  Halley  iVom  the  town  of 
Breslau,  and  ending  with  that  formed  by  the  Equitable  In- 
surance Office  from  its  own  materials.  If  We  were  to  look 
to  the  wants  of  the  subject,  whether  as  a  physical  investiga- 
tion or  a  statistical  one,  we  should  find  that  it  is  everywhere 
in  the  merest  infkncy.  The  fact  of  a  difference  of  mortality 
between  the  two  sexes  is  established,  and  it  also  seems  to 
be  known  that  where  the  occupations  of  females  are  not 
above  their  strength,  their  mortality  is  less  than  that  of 
males ;  but  no  settled  detekmination  of  the  amount  of  dif- 
ference has  b^n  obtained.  As  to  whether  married  or 
single  lifo  is  the  longest,  whether  the  age  of  the  parents,  or 
the  relative  age,  affects  the  mortality  of  the  children,  whether 
the  earlier  children  of  a  marriage  diflfer  in  their  law  of  mor- 
tality from  the  later,  &c.,  we  have  no  information  at  all. 
In  some  foreign  countries,  as  in  Sweden  and  Belgium,  the 
attention  paid  by  the  government  to  statistical  subjects  has 
produced  some  results  which  are  worth  a  good  deal ;  the 
reader  may  consult  the  article  in  the  Encylopeedia  Briian- 
fUca  already  cited  for  reference  to  them.  We  shall  now 
give  merely  the  dates  and  titles  of  the  most  remarkable 
earlier  tables  connected  with  the  subject. 

A.D.  1538,  parish  registers  first  kept  in  England. 
1640-41.  The  statute  32  Henry  VIIL,  c.  28,  enabling 
ecclesiastical  persons  and  corporations  to  grant  leases  for 
three  IwiSy  or  twenty-one  years.     From  this  permission 
springs,  we  Uiink,  much  of  the  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject  of  life  leases  in  England.    It  gave  rise 
to  certain  tables  of  the  value  of  leases  which  were  called 
*^croid's  Tables,*  and  which  were  put  together,  as  was 
thought  by  later  writers,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vlll.     They  assume  a  rate  of  interest  greater  than 
1 1  per  cent.    After  the  Restoration,  when  the  interest  of 
money  had  very  much   fallen,  the  ecclesiastical  lessors 
began  to  raise  their  fines.    This  occasioned  ereat  dissatis- 
faction, and  frequent  representations  to  the  fiu^use  of  Oom- 
mons,  which,  though  it  passed  no  law,  in  several  cases 
recommended  to  particular  bishops,  &c.  an  adherence  to 
the  old  rule.    Attention  began  to  be  turned  towards  the 
actual  value  of  life.    In  1 6G2  John  Graunt  published  his 
*  Natural  and  Political  Obser\'ations  on  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality,' often  reprinted.    In  1674,  Sir  William  Petty*  in  a 
paper  in  the '  Philosophical  Transactions,*  proposed  a  law  of 
mortality  of  the  following  kind :  the  probability  of  one  life 
surviving  another,  after  the  age  of  16,  is  inversely  as  the 
square  roots  of  the  ages.    In  1685  were  published  the  well 
known  '  Tables  for  renewing  and  purchasing  the  leases  of 
Cathedral  Churches  and  Colleges,^  the  methods  of  which 
inrere  certified  to  be  correct  by  Newton,  and  which  there- 
fore have  been  frequently  called  Newton's  Tables.    About 
1  720,  if  not  before,  a  letter  called  *  The  Value  of  Church 
and   Colleges  Leases  considered,'  was  appeuded  to  these 
tables,  and  a  V617  sharp  controversy  took  place,  which  pro- 
duced a  great  many  pamphlets;   the  party  of  the  lessees 
appeahng  to  custom,  the  lessors  showing  from  the  value 
of  life  and  interest  of  money  that  the  church  landlord  dealt 
zaore  leniently  with  his  tenant  than  the  layman,  as  was  in- 
deed tlie  case.    Among  the  writings  which  arose  out  of  this 
ooiitroversy  was  'The  Gentleman's  Steward  instructed,' 
1  730,  by  John  Richards,  containing  the  most  complete  tables 
of  annuities  which  had  been  published. 

The  work  of  Graunt  and  the  pohtical  essays  of  Sir  William 
petty  preceded,  and  probably  stimulated  the  attempt  of 
X^sdley  to  construct  (a.d.  1692)  a  table  from  the  bills  of 
znortality  at  Breslau,  which  was  published  in  1693.  In 
11399  came  Dr.  Davenani's  'Essay,'  &c.  containing  ex- 
tr-sscts  iVom  some  tables  by  Gregory  King  (aflerwaids  pub- 
lished.  entire),  which  Mr.  Milne  states  to  represent  tables 
sii3ce  made  with  great  accuracy.  Kerseboom's  tables  of 
li-v^s  (constructed  IVom  Dutch  registers  of  annuitants) 
a^j^pcared  in  1738,  1740,  and  1742.    De  Moivre's  *TreaU^ 


on  Annuities,*  containing  his  celebrated  hypothesis,  was 
published  in  1724 ;  and  Hiomas  Simpson's  work  on  the 
same  subject,  containing  a  table  deduced  from  London 
observations,  in  1742.  I^parcieux,  in  1746,  published  his 
'  Treatise  on  Annuities,'  containing  his  tables  deduced  from 
the  lives  of  French  annuitants,  as  well  as  from  monks  and 
nuns.  These  were  the  first  tables  in  which  male  and 
female  life  were  distinguished  from  each  other. 

The  works  of  Price,  Baily,  Milne,  &c.,  contain  alto- 
gether a  large  number  of  tables,  which  we  shall  here  no 
further  notice  than  to  ^ive  references  to  the  works  in  which 
they  mav  be  found,  with  other  matters  connected  with  the 
same  subject. 

'  Observations  on  Reversionary  Pavments/  by  Richard 
Price,  D.D.,  seventh  edition,  edited  by  William  Morgan, 
London,  Cadell  and  Davies,  1812. 

*  The  Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Assurances,'  by  Francis 
Baily,  London,  Richardson,  1816.  This  work,  now  out  of 
print,  has  been  lately  translated  into  French,  under  the 
title  •  Theorio  des  Annuites  Viag^res,'  traduit  de  TAnglais 
per  Alfred  de  Courcy,  Paris,  Bachelier»  1836. 

'  A  Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of  Annuities  and  As- 
surances,' by  Joshua  Milne,  London,  Longman  and  Co., 
1815. 

'  On  the  Natural  and  Mathematical  Laws  concerning 
Population,  Vitality,  and  Mortality,*  by  Francis  Corbaux, 
London,  1833.  This  work  contains  a  large  number  of 
tables. 

Reports  (two  in  number)  of  Select  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Laws  respecting  Friendly 
Societies.  Ordered  to  be  printed,  July  5,  1825,  and  June 
29,  1827. 

'  Report  of  John  Finlaison,  actuary  of  the  national  debt* 
on  the  evidence  and  elementary  facts  on  which  the  tables 
of  life  annuities  are  founded.'  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  March  31,  1829. 

*  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  treatise  'On  Probability.' 

*  Treatise  on  Friendlv  Societies,*  by  Charles  Ansell,  &c., 
London,  Baldwin  and  Cradock,  1835. 

'  Tables  showing  the  total  number  of  persons  insured  in 
the  Equitable  Society,'  &o.,  by  Arthur  Morgan,  London, 
1834. 

Mr.  Rickman*s  various  Reports  on  the  Population  Census 
contain  tables  deduced  from  them. 

*  Recherches  sur  la  Reproduction  et  la  Mortality,'  &c., 
par  MM.  Quetelet  et  Smits,  Bruxelles,  1832 ;  and  *  Sur 
I'Homme,  &Cn  ou  Essai  de  Physique  Sociale,*  2  vols.,  par 
A.  Quetelet,  Paris,  Bachelier,  1835»  These  works  exhibit 
for  Belgium  what  we  could  wish  to  see  imitated  in  Eng- 
land. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  tables  of  mortality, 
namely*  the  Northampton  and  Carlisle  tables,  those  of  the 
Equitable  Insurance  Office,  and  Mr.  Ansell's  Friendly 
Societies'  table.  We  shall  give  a  brief  description  of 
each. 

1.  Northampton  Table.  This  table  was  formed  by  Dr. 
Price  from  the  burial  registers  at  Northampton,  between 
1741  and  1780.  He  has  not  distmctly  described  the  pro- 
cess by  which  he  formed  it.  This  table  was  for  a  long  time 
the  only  one  used  by  the  insurance  offices.  It  is  now  known 
to  give  the  probabilities  of  life  too  low  at  the  younger  and 
middle  ages.  Some  of  this  (but  probably  not  all)  is  due  to 
the  increased  value  of  life  in  England  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  This  table  contains  both  males  and 
females  in  nearly  equal  numbers.  The  accordance  of  the 
Northampton  Table  with  De  Moivre's  Hypothesis  at  the 
middle  ages  of  life  is  remarkably  close.  cPnco,  Obs,  on 
Rev»  Biym.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  94.) 

2.  The  Carlisle  Table.  The  materials  of  this  table  wore 
obtained  by  Mr.  Milne  from  a  tract  published  by  Dr.  Hey- 
sham  of  Carlisle  in  1 797,  containiug  the  bills  of  mortality 
ftrom  1779  to  1787,  both  inclusive.  The  proportion  is  ten 
females  to  nine  males.  From  the  verifications  which  this 
table  has  since  received,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
correct  representative  of  healthy  life  in  England  which 
exists.    (Milne  On  Annuities,  p.  404.) 

3.  The  Equitable  Table.  The  tract  in  which  this  is  found 
is  cited  above.  It  represents  the  experience  of  the  Equit* 
able  Society  from  1760  to  1829,  and  agrees  closely  at  the 
middle  ages  with  the  Carlisle  Table.  The  agreement  would 
be  a  little  closer  in  most  parts  but  for  the  following  circum- 
stance. In  the  formation  of  this  table  it  is  presumed  that  all 
those  who  discontinued  their  insurance  hved>  one  with  an- 
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other,  one-half  of  their  year  of  ditcontinuanee  in  the  Society. 
Now  (throwing  aside  short  insurances,  which  are  always 
very  small  in  numher)  the  modes  of  discontinuance  are 
only  abandonment  by  neglect  to  renew  the  premium,  and 
sale  to  the  Society.  In  the  former  case  the  parties  live  the 
whole  year  of  discontinuance  in  the  Society,  since  their 
intention  not  to  renew  would  be  no  bar  to  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  their  executors  if  their  death  took  place  during  a 
year  at  the  beginning  of  which  premium  had  been  paid ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  earlier  history  of  every 
insurance  office,  abandonments  were  much  more  fluent 
than  sales.  And  even  in  the  case  of  sales  to  the  office,  it 
may  reasonably  be  assumed,  unless  proof  to  the  contrary 
were  shown,  that  they  take  place,  for  the  most  part,  shortly 
before  a  new  premium  becomes  due,  parties  freauently 
choosing  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  as  lon^  as 
they  can,  and  to  sell  when  a  new  nayment  is  approaching. 
It  must  therefore  be  supposed  (unless,  as  before  hinted  at, 
specific  proof  from  the  records  of  the  office  be  produced  to 
the  contrary)  that  the  discontinuants,  or  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  them,  lived  the  whole  year  of  discontinuance  in 
the  office.  This  will  make  the  mortality  a  little  less  than 
that  represented  in  the  table,  though  not  much. 

There  is  also  a  point  on  which,  if  our  information  be 
correct,  the  method  of  forming  this  table  has  been  misap- 
prehended. Those  who  study  the  subject  are  aware  of  the 
thin^  to  which  we  refer  (Enc.  Metr,,  article  '  Mortality,* 
part  li.,  §  53.  note),  and  will  therefore  comprehend  the  fol- 
lowing. It  is,  wo  understand,  the  practice  of  the  Society 
in  question  to  make  up  the  registers  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  at  which  period  every  person  insured  during  the 

Erevious  year  is  put  down  as  being  of  the  office  age  which  he 
ad  at  his  entrance.  Now  this  office  age  means  the  age  at 
the  next  birthday ;  that  is,  one  with  another,  parties  do  not 
attain  their  office  age  till  they  have  lived  half  a  year  in  the 
Society,  Bnt  on  each  first  of  January  the  parties  insured 
during  the  previous  year  have,  one  with  another,  lived  half 
a  year  in  the  Society,  so  that  they  are  correctly  stated  as 
being  of  their  office  ase  when  the  registers  are  made.  The 
preface  of  this  very  valuable  table  is  not  sufficiently  explicit 
on  this  and  several  other  points. 

4.  The  Friendly  Societies*  Table.  The  materials  for  this 
table  were  collected  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,  and  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Ansell  in  the 
work  cited  a^ve,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
interested  in  the  excellent  institutions  of  which  it  treats. 
It  embraces  the  history,  as  to  mortality,  of  24,323  years  of 
life,  among  the  labouring  classes,  from  all  parts  of  England 
indiscriminately,  and  from  1823  to  1828. 

I.  Decrements  qf  Human  Life,  aeeording  to  the  North- 
ampton, Carlisle,  Eqtdtable,  and  Friendly  Societies' 
Tobies. 
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60 
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63 
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81 
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90 
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82 
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^ 

83 
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94 
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84 
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85 
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78 
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86 
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^ 

71 
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28 
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88 

83 
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69 

16 
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8> 

9^ 
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90 

46 

12 
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67 
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91 

84 

10 
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49 
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24 
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9 
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10 

16 
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U 
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^ 

96 

4 
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7 

9 

• 

1 

H 

f6 

1 

1 

23 

5 

4 

2 

9 

J 

m 

97 

18 

4 

1 
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•• 

98 

14 

3 

ft 

99 

11 

2 

at 

100 

9 

2 

* 
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7 

9 

^ 

lot 

6 

2 

IB 

103 

8 

2 

m 
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1 

1 
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The  explanation  is  as  follows: — Of  10,000  tft&nto  hun 
at  Carlisle,  1539  would  die  in  their  first  year,  %Bd  9^ 
would  survive,  while  4000  would  live  to  66  and  aMw^ 
In  the  Equitable  Table,  of  3922  persons  attaininie  tW  sft 
of  40,  43  and  44  die  in  the  two  succeeding  years^  ktvj^ 
3835  surviving  at  their  42nd  birthday. 

Of  the  three  soeciesof  tibles,  this  ia  the  moat  ttoclblir 
mathematical  deauction,  and  the  leaat  adapted  §ot  a  c^ 
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parative  view.  The  best  way  of  using  them  for  the  exami- 
nation of  their  relative  bearings  is  to  compare  the  rtrobable 
Hfe,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  two,  that  is,  the  time  in  which  the 
numbers  living  are  reduced  one-half.  Thus  taking  the 
age  of  31,  we  see  |bat  the  numbers  living  in  the  Northamp- 
ton table  are  halv«#  at  the  age  of  59,  while  in  the  Carlisle 
table  this  does  aot  happen  till  the  age  of  67. 

II.  Yearly  Bates  qf  Mortality  upon  10,000  lives  according 
to  the  Northampton,  Carlisle,  Equitable,  and  Friendly 
Societies*  Tables. 
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19 
20 

21 
22 
S3 
24 
2S 
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31 


34 
35 

37 
38 
39 
40 

"IT 
•12 
43 
44 
45 

"46" 

47 
48 
49 
50 

1i 
52 
53 
M 
55 


2575 
1580 
683 
494 
306 
294 


231 
186 
138 
105 
98 


99 
109 
120 
129 
140 


148 
150 
153 
155 
158 


123 
88 
66 
51 
45 


160 
163 
165 
168 
171 


174 
184 

_m_ 

191 
194 
196 
SOi 
209 


916 
224 


293 

304 
314 


101 


102 
101 
101 
102 
103 

"1O6 
109 
112 
119 
130 


72 


95 
99 
105 
108 
110 


"Si 


101 

105 
109 
112 


117 
131 
125 
130 
136 


138 
144 
146 


235 

148 

240 

148 

246 

148 

SSS 

146 

269 

139 

269 

137 

S84 

134 

143 
152 
161 
169 
179 


116 
120 
127 


129 
133 
138 
142 
150 


161 
173 
188 
198 


140 
145 
151 
156 
169 


168 
175 
181 
187 
194 


200 

IS 

223 
233 


36 


80 


87 


90 


S43 
254 
266 
279 
293 


347 
359 
372 

40l^ 


419 
432 
452 


515 
543 
575 
610 
649 


694 

806 
877 
9G2 


1094 
1081 
1130 
1217 
1343 


1478 
1647 
190J 
2051 
2204 


2345 
2523 
2530 
2581 
8609 


2941 
3333 
4375 
5966 

7500 


10000 


190 
209 
242 
283 
335 


358 
374 


398 
411 


425 
444 
465 
491 
516 


681 
781 
908 
955 


1030 
1074 
1088 
1184 
1217 


1338 

1407 
1509 
1588 
1753 


1935 
2162 
2108 
2155 
8606 


2600 


2174 
8222 
2143 

1818 


291 
315 


309 
325 
341 
358 
376 


332 
347 
S6S 
390 
428 


469 
506 

548 
601 


733 
790 
838 
931 


981 
1048 
1126 
1206 
1329 


1483 
1614 
1921 
2092 
2810 


2326 


2545 
2764 
24/8 


8857 
3143 


7500 
10000 


395 
415 

485 


513 
543 

578 
614 
649 


694 
746 

806 
877 


1024 
1081 
1130 
1217 
1343 


1478 
1647 
1903 
2051 
S204 


2323 
2530 
2531 
2609 


2941 
3^ 
4375 
5556 
7500 


10000 


6667 
10000 


54 


61 


2345  86 


96 


101 


103 
104 


III.  Mean  Duration  qfthe  lives  o/lOO  individuals qf  every 
age,  according  to  the  Northampton,  Carlisle,  Equitable, 
and  Friendly  Societies'  Tables, 


4107 

4103 
4079 
4036 
3978 


3914 
3849 
3783 
3717 
3651 


3583 
3520 
3458 
3399 
3343 


3872 
4468 
4755 
4482 
5076 
5125 


5117 
5080 
6024 
4957 
4882 


4804 
4727 
4651 
4576 
4300 


3136 


3033 
2982 
2930 
2879 
2827 

2672 
2620 
2568 


2516 
2464 
2412 
2360 
2308 


2256 
2204 
2154 
8103 
8032 


46  2002 

47  1951 


1900 
1849 
1799 


1750 
1702 
1654 
1606 
1556 


4075 
4004 
3931 
3859 
3786 


3714 
3641 
3669 
3500 
3431 


3368 
3303 
3236 
3168 
3100 


2964 
2896 
2828 
2761 


2697 
2634 


2446 


4832 


4635 
4569 
4503 


4436 
4370 
4303 
4235 
4167 


4374 
4199 
4125 


4052 
3979 
3908 
3836 
3756 


3956 
3884 
3812 


3741 
3670 


3526 
3453 


3381 
3308 
3236 
3165 
3093 


3022 
2950 
2879 
2^09 
2740 


3636 
3557 
3488 
3420 


3152 
3086 


3021 
2956 
2-I92 
2828 
2764 


2701 
2639 
2577 
2516 
2465 


2669 
2599 
2529 
2458 
2387 


2317 
2250 
2181 
2111 


2039 
1968 
1897 
1828 
1756 


1966 
1898 
1830 
1764 
1699 


2395 
2335 
2276 
8217 
2158 


2100 
2042 
1984 
1926 
1869 


1813 
1757 
1701 
1646 
1392 


1510 
1463 
1415 
1368 
1321 

1275 

1228 
1181 
1135 
1088 

1042 
996 
950 
903 
860 


8I7 

733 

692 
654 


618 
583 
548 
511 
475 


441 
409 
380 
858 
337 

319 
301 

286 


209 
175 

13/ 
105 
73 
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101 
102  I 
103 
104 


1689 
1621 
1555 
1492 
1434 


1388 
1331 
1281 
1230 
1179 

1127 
1075 
1023 
970 
918 


865 
816 

701 


669 
640 
612 
580 
551 


521 
493 
465 
439 
418 


390 
371 

3»7 


326 


353 
353 


346 

328 
307 
277 
228 


1634 
1571 
1509 
1449 
1391 


1335 


1168 
1113 


1061 
1011 
962 
915 
870 


826 
783 


586 
549 
512 
475 


441 

409 
379 
367 


321 
303 


280 
856 


232 
204 

!y 

106 


1539 
1486 
1434 
1383 
1333 


1233 
1185 
1136 


1042 

950 
906 
861 


619 
584 
548 
512 
476 


442 
410 


319 
301 


266 
211 


IS 


17» 

130 
83 
50 


209 

IS 

106 
75 


50 


I 


96 


Thns,  of  10,000  persons  attaining  the  age  of  40,  130  die 
in  the  following  year  according  to  the  Carlisle  tables ;  while 
of  10,000  who  attain  the  age  of  41,  138  die  in  the  next 
year.  This  species  of  table  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
which  is  immediately  applicable  to  the  comparison  of  two 
sets  of  data  at  and  near  a  given  age;  while  the  one  to 
which  we  now  come  serves  to  compare  the  total  character 
of  two  sets  of  data  from  and  after  a  given  age.  It  abo 
unites  the  fluctuations  of  different  years,  by  compensation : 
thus  looking  at  tables  II.  we  should  hardly  suspect  that 
closeness  of  resemblance  between  the  Carlisle  and  Equitable 
tables,  in  the  value  of  life,  which  is  obvious  in  those  marked 
UL 
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To  avoid  decimal  points,  100  persons  are  supposed  at 
each  age :  thus,  100  persons  aged  thirty  enjoy  among  them 
3086  years,  according  to  the  Friendly  Societies'  tables,  or 
each  of  them,  on  the  average,  30'86  years.  This  sort  of 
table  is  much  the  best  for  a  running  comparison  of  two 
laws  of  mortality. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  two  first  of  the  preceding 
sets  of  tables  attempt  a  degree  of  minuteness  which  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  attainable  with  existing  data.  To  distin- 
guish between  the  decrements  of  two  successive  vears,  and 
the  percentages  of  the  two  sets  of  deaths,  would  require 
much  greater  numbers  of  living  at  the  two  ages  than  ever 
have  been  found  in  the  materials  of  a  table.  Nor  is  the 
regularity  observable  in  these  tables  also  observable  in  the 
observations  which  produced  them;  this  result  being  ob- 
tained by  hypothetical  adiustments,  so  as  to  attain  tfu^ 
nearest  representation,  in  the  main,  of  the  materials  under 
investigation.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  old  live% 
which  are  but  few  in  number,  and  present  various  diver- 
sities of  fluctuation.  Almost  all  the  tables  which  have  been 
constructed  present  some  general  results  of  utility ;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  writers  on  this  subject,  by  attending 
too  much  to  minute  comparison,  and  not  enough  to  generu 
indications,  have  not  made  all  the  legitimate  deductions 
which  the  materials  before  them  would  have  afforded.   Wo 
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proceed  to  some  general  account  of  the  state  of  mortality, 
retitricting  ounieives  to  the  last  and  present  centuriet,  to 
life  in  England  only,  and  to  the  general  variations  of  mor- 
tality and  the  relative  mortality  of  the  sexes. 

The  ciroumstance  which  must  strike  every  one  as  most 
remarkahle,  is  the  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
longevity.  To  put  this  in  a  clearer  light,  we  shall  collect 
various  tables  or  the  mean  duration  of  life,  specifying  the 
epochs  of  their  collection.  The  tables  formed  from  male 
lives  only,  have  a  capital  letter;  from  female  lives  only,  a 
small  letter ;  from  both,  a  capital  and  a  small  letter.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  table  is  given  the  period  in  which  all  or 
most  of  the  lives  became  extinct.  The  number  in  the 
table  is  the  number  of  years  enjoyed  by  ten  individuals: 


thus  in  tabb  T,  M  thi  age  of  20,  th« 
single  life  is  the  lentb  part  of  393  }'ears» 
Tt,    King  William's  ToDtiiM 
LI,   London  Table 
Oo,  Norwich  Table     . 
Rr,  Chester  Tables  • 
Hh.  Holy  Cross  Table     . 
N  n,  Northampton  Table 
A,     Amicable  Society's  Tablet 
C  c  Carlisle  Table 

E,  Equitable  Table 

G  g,  Government  Annuitiuits 
P,     Chelsea  Pensioners 

F,  Friendly  Societies*  T^le 
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Comparing  tables  made  from  the  san^e  sex,  or  from  the 
mixture  of  lx>th,  that  is,  looking  at  T,  R,  A,  E.  and  G  to^ 
ther  for  the  males  (  P  and  F  are  made  from  the  labouring 
classes  exclusively),  at  t,  r,  and  g  for  females,  and  at  Ll, 
H  h,  N  n,  and  Cf  c  for  both  together,  the  general  increase 
of  longevity  is  sufficiently  apparent  The  older  tables, 
made  n-om  burial-registers,  will  not  prove  more  than  the 
general  faet.  uncorrected  as  they  are  both  for  increase  of 
pODulation  and  migration.  The  great  excess  of  the  Carlisle 
Taule,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  partlv  owing  to  the  deaths 
from  small-pox  having  been  allowed  for,  which,  though 
necessary  in  a  table  intended  fbr  subsequent  use  among  a 
vaccinated  population,  prevents  the  comparison  between 
the  Carlisle  and  precedmjp  tables  from  being  altogether 
ikir.  The  tables  A  and  F  are  very  similar,  anid  show  that 
the  life  of  the  more  provident  class  of  labourers  (who  resort 
to  Friendly  Societies)  is  now  as  good  as  those  of  the  Amicable 
Insurance  Cfffice  in  the  last  century.  That  Society  is  sup- 
posed not  to  have  been,  in  former  times,  so  carefbl  in  the 
selection  of  lives  as  the  modern  institutions  of  the  same 
kind.  This  was  probably  the  case,  though  another  circum- 
stance may  have  operated  still  more  on  the  table.  Up  to 
the  year  1808,  or  thereabouts,  no  lives  older  than  45  were 
aken ;  so  that,  while  the  registers  of  the  Eouitable  Society 
have  been  constantly  recruited  with  selected  lives  ft-om  45 
to  60,  as  well  as  at  the  lower  ages,  those  of  the  Amicable 
tjociety  have  not  had  the  same  advantage  above  the  age  of 
45.  We  think  however  that  much  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  arUtes  from  the  earlier  period  which  the  tables  of  the 
Utter  Society  represent. 

That  the  lifo  of  a  Chelsea  pensioDer*  who  is  proiumed 


to  be  a  wom-ottl  soldier,  should  be  better  thaa  tlnS  «i  te 
most  provident  dass  of  labourers,  majr  teeoi  flUttliag  m 
first ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  this  is  only  after  %km  igs 
of  40 ;  and  the  explanatioif  of  (bis  oircumstanr*  llfp  sfa 
another  which  it  is  essential  to  notice. 

Let  us  compare  the  relativ0  }ives  of  th«  Fo«w|  %md  sU  m 
the  different  tables ;  that  i$,  tof  instance^  dtvtmig  tlv  l# 
of  a  person  aged  20  into  1000  parts,  we  ask  hew  nmmf  aar^ 
parts  there  are  found  in  the  lin  of  60.  Hangtng  Uaa  i 
m  order  of  magnitude,  va  find  that,  tha  li|»  af  !• 
1000  in  every  table,  the  life  of  fiO  is  as  fbUows: — 

P:  503 
Ll,  429 
T:  396 
N  n, 395 
g:  393 

To  show  that  this  distribution  does  not  aiiae 
method  of  forming  the  fables,  we  have  jnit  tha 
all  symbols  of  tables  formed  from  burial-regiatcra  i 
the  Carlisle,  which  has  been  in  every  point  toe 
corrected  to  allow  it  to  rank  in  method  of  fboM 
the  rest)  and  subject  to  errors  of  population,  and  thm  ^ 
after  those  tables  which  have  been  form(^d  in  sodb  •  ■ 
ner  that  no  errors  of  the  preceding  kind  can  appear.   || 
tlien  readily  be  seen,  es  a  general  result,  mi  old  H 
relatively  longest  in  those  tables  in  which  liAi  fo 


t:   388 

B.  US 

Hh,365 

f:  3U 

G:  375 

be    US 

Tj      372. 
Oo,  360 

A:  342 

B:  333 

hftT0be«n 


raLtod 
1740. 


.ubbock't  oomctad  t»h^  O  IMm.  UwC 
prermble.  Irat  tiM  bmb  ihifiliMi  l«  aol 


Ponnvd  mmm  jmg%  aco,  ftoa  Um  itpiiliMig  of  iW  1 ^ 
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mbsolately  shortest,  and  that  tables  formed  from  female  life 
exclusively  hold  a  mean  rank.  We  have  observed  the  same 
thing  in  many  otber  tables,  and  we  think  a  general  expla- 
nation can  be  given  It  is  well  known  that  the  admirers 
ofnature  (many  of  them,  at  least)  formerly  included  savage 
life  in  their  panegyrics,  and  contrasted  the  uniform  good 
shape  and  activity  of  many  wild  tribes  with  the  frec^uent 
deform itv  and  debility  of  the  civilised  man :  this  opmion 
however  nas  declined  since  it  was  remarked  that  such  uni- 
formity of  strength  was  probably  a  consequence  of  its  being 
impossible  for  a  disablea  or  weakened  individual  to  subsist 
where  the  highest  strength  and  activity  are  required  to 
procure  common  necessaries.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
seems  to  take  place  with  regard  to  mortality :  where  the  pre- 
disposing causes  of  death  are  strong  and  inadequately  met, 
the  weaker  constitutions  swell  the  table  of  mortality  at  the 
younger  a^es,  leaving  a  relatively  stronger  class  to  face  the 
chances  of  more  advanced  life.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled soldier,  he  who  can  last  to  60  is  half  as  good,  in  point 
of  duration*  as  he  was  at  20;  while  the  insurer  in  the 
Equitable  is  only  one-third  as  good  relatively,  and  abso- 
.  iitely  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  rormer. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  female  life  is  better  than 
male,  firom  every  comparison  of  the  preceding  fables,  and 
almost  at  every  age.  To  compare  these  durations,  let  us 
suppose  ten  individuals  at  every  age  in  T  and  t,  R  and  r, 
G  and  g.  If  we  then  take  the  united  amounts  of  their 
average  lives  from  15  to  85,  we  find  that,  one  age  witb  ano- 
ther, and  for  equal  numbers  of  males  and  females  similarly 
distributed. 

For  1000  Years  off  King  William's  Tontine  1 1041  Years  of 
male  life  tbere<  Chester  Tables  .  .1112/  female 
are  in  the        I  Government  Tables     .  lUs)     life. 

There  appears  then  to  have  been  a  slight  increase  in  the 
comparative  goodness  of  female  life :  from  which  those  who 
admit  it  must  conclude  that  improved  medical  science  and 
greater  accessibility  of  comforts  lengthen  the  life  of  females 
more  than  that  of  males.  At  any  rate  the  other  extreme  is 
tolerably  well  proved  by  foreign  tables,  Belgian  and  Swedish 
(we  have  none  in  this  country  to  settle  the  pointX  namely, 
that  when  the  lives  of  women  are  employcnl  in  laborious 
occupations  in  the  open  air,  they  are  materially  shortened  in 
duration.  In  Belgium  the  lives  of  women  living  in  the 
country  are,  on  the  whole  population  in  the  country  (mostly 
labourers,  of  courseX  shorter  than  those  of  men;  while  in 
the  towns  they  are  longer,  the  proportion  above-mentioned 
being  that  of  1000  to  1U71. 

On  the  mortality  of  the  infant  periods  of  life  there  is  but 
little  information.  All  tables,  except  the  Government  An- 
nuitants, unite  in  showing  that  the  value  of  life  improves 
up  to  a  period  which  differs  in  different  tables ;  being  six 
years  of  a|f  in  the  Northampton  Table,  and  five  in  the 
Carlisle.  With  respect  to  tbe  Government  Table  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  numbers  in  the  first  years  of  life  are 
small,  and  also  that  all  the  lives  are  selected.  If  then  it  be 
more  easy  to  select  the  best  lives  from  among  infants  than 
from  among  grown  people,  the  anomaly  of  these  tables  is 
explained ;  and  the  explanation  is  not  aifficult  to  admit,  if 
we  remember  that  the  selection  is  made  in  most  cases  by 
the  relations  of  the  party  selected,  who  are  perfectly  aware 
both  of  the  state  of  health  of  the  infknt  (generally  more 
marked  than  that  of  a  grown  person)  and  the  longevity  of 
its  ancestors.  We  consider  the  Carlisle  Table  to  contain, 
at  this  time,  the  best  information  on  the  period  of  life 
preceding  years  of  discretion,  for  tbe  middle  and  higher 
classes. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  Carlisle  Table  is  more 
likely  to  represent  truly  the  very  old  periods  of  life,  not 
Irom  any  greater  quantity  of  materials,  but  from  a  better 
theory  having  been  applied  in  their  formation.  It  has  been 
very  common  to  end  tables  with  the  oldest  lives  observed  in 
them :  thus  the  Equitable  Table  ends  at  97,  because  the 
latest  of  the  deaths  from  which  it  was  formed  (5144  in 
number)  took  place  at  that  age.  This  is  not  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, and  is  the  same  thing  as  if,  a  pair  of  dice  haying  been 
thrown  a  large  number  of  times  (say  10,000),  it  sboukl  be 
inferred  that  no  runs  of  doublets  should  oyer  be  calculated 
on  of  bnger  duration  than  those  observed  daring  the  course 
of  the  throws.  In  tibe  oaae  of  the  dioe  we  can  calculate 
beforehand  what  was  the  chance  of  longer  runs;  and  in  the 
table  of  mwtality  we  have  no  d  priori  calculation^  but  dnly 
obMmitioaof  inM&ooi;  tiuitbrowiadiffioultjfiathavay* 


but  that  difficulty  is  not  properly  met  by  exclusion  of  all 
that  has  not  happened  as  impossible.  For  the  calculations 
connected  with  annuities,  &c.  it  is  of  little  consequence, 
because  casos  rarely  occur  in  which  the  purchasing  parties 
are  above  80 ;  at  which  age  the  chance  of  living  twenty 
years  is  so  small,  that  it  would  not  much  affect  the  pecu- 
niary results  if  those  who  could  get  over  the  period  between 
80  and  100  years  were  afterwards  supposed  to  live  for  ever. 
But  for  the  determination  of  the  physical  laws  of  the  dura- 
tion of  life,  such  termination  of  the  tables  at  the  oldest  age 
of  observed  death  is  wholly  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Babbage  has  published  ('Comparative View  of  In- 
stitutions for  the  Assurance  of  Lives,*  London,  1826 ;  Table 
XII.,  Appendix,  from  £aston*s  Human  Longevity,  Salis- 
bury, 1799)  a  table  formed  from  1751  persons  who  attained 
the  age  of  100,  which  we  subjoin,  with  such  additions  as 
will  make  it  correspond  with  those  given  before : — 


I 


lOO 


1751 


1687 
1446 
12M 
1126 
976 


836 

542 
473 


416 

aes 


294 
263 


234 
209 
185 
163 
143 


126 
112 
99 
88 
79 


164 


145 
162 
154 
150 
140 


120 
94 
80 


91 
112 
120 
133 
143 


144 
131 
129 


115 
106 
104 
106 
110 


107 
115 
112 
123 
119 


111 
116 
111 

loe 

101 


809 


839 


817 


813 
804 
801 
803 
808 


811 
805 
804 


100 


e 
I 


113 
111 
108 
120 
114 

115 
100 

107 
ISO 


136 
lfi8 
185 
143 
167 


100 
HI 
1^ 
143 
166 

200 
250 
333 
500 
1000 


709 
684 
666 

632 
5SS 


536 
599 

608 


600 
450 
400 
350 
300 

250 
200 
150 
100 
50 


I 


126 
127 
128 

129 
13U 


131 
132 


134 
135 


136 
137 
138 
139 
140 


141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

^46" 
147 
lis 

150 


This  table  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  very  )ar?e 
amount  of  dubious  testimony  which  exists,  in  various  places, 
upon  instances  of  particular  longevity.  Looked  at  sepa 
rately,  there  are  no  means  of  refuting  any  one  instance ;  but 
their  united  effect  is  beyond  all  credibility.  The  ages  of 
many  of  these  parties  must  have  been  ascertained  by  their 
own  statements  of  the  earliest  public  events  within  their 
memory,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  very  old  persons  fie- 
()uently  oonfuse  what  they  have  heanl  talked  about  in  their 
infimoy  with  what  they  have  seen  themselves.  There  is 
also  a  natural  tendency  to  exaggerate  great  age.  Enough 
however  remains,  when  every  possible  allowance  has  been 
made  for  error,  to  show  that  the  remaining  life  of  a  person 
aged  100  years  is  not  so  very  small  as  it  is  generally  believed 
to  be ;  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  last  2d  years  of  the 
Carlisle  Table  are  no  exaggeration,  but  really  considerably 
short  of  the  actual  law  which  prevaOs  among  the  middle 
classes  of  society. 

MORTAR.  Common  mortar  is  the  substance  placed  be- 
tween the  stones  or  bricks  of  a  building  to  cement  them 
together,  and  thus  cause  them  to  retain  their  places  and 
give  strength  and  stability  to  the  edifice.  Mortar  is  essen- 
tially eomposed  of  lime  and  siliceous  sand.  Hie  first  being  in 
the  state  of  hydrate  or  slacked  lime :  the  sand  is  used  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness.  The  hardness  which  mortar 
acquires  is  owing  to  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  hydrate 
of  lime  into  carbonate  of  lime,  which  takes  place  very 
slowlv  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  at- 
mosphere; in  this  state  it  adheres  very  firmly  to  the 
particles  of  silica  diffused  through  it,  and  both  are  strongly 
united  with  the  material  employed  in  the  building. 

In  Older  that  this  change  may  occur  with  adyantage, 
certain  oonditiont  te  requisite:  if  tbe  mortar  dries  too 
qtuicUy^tbo  carbo&ato  fomelwiU  warn  much  divided* 
'  3U^ 
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and  will  not  acquire  the  necessary  adhesive  properly ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  moriar  be  placed  under  water,  a  por- 
tion of  the  lime  will  ^dually  dissolve,  what  remains 
will  become  carbonate  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  par- 
ticles of  sand  will  be  isolated.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
mortar  be  long  kept  moist  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  acts  slowly  but  incessantly  on  the  lime,  the 
water  of  which  becomes  gradually  saturated  with  it,  and 
this  being  transferred  to  the  lime,  it  is  converted  into  an 
almost  crystalline  carbonate,  in  successive  portions  or  layers, 
and  these  adhere  with  great  force  to  the  particles  of  sand. 
It  follows,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  buildings 
erected  when  the  weather  is  too  hot  are  less  stable  than 
those  which  are  constructed  later  in  the  year;  but  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  during  frost,  owing  to  the  freezing  of  the 
water,  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  is  not  only  stopped, 
but  the  solidity  of  the  mortar  is  destroyed  by  the  freezing 
or  crystallization  of  the  water. 

The  proportions  of  lime  and  sand  employed  are  subject 
to  considerable  variation ;  those  most  commonly  used  are 
said  to  be  a  bushel  of  lime  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
sand ;  but  where  lime  is  dear,  the  quantity  used  is  fre- 
quently smaller.  The  method  of  making  the  mortar  is 
perfectly  simple;  the  lime  is  either  first  slacked  by  the 
addition  of  water,  and  then  the  sand  and  more  water  are 
mixed  with  it,  or  the  lime  and  sand  are  first  mixed,  and 
water  is  added  to  them  in  the  requisite  quantity. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  extreme  hardness  of  an- 
tient  mortar,  and  it  is  supposed  that  some  secret  method  was 
adopted  in  its  preparation ;  but  the  fact  may  probably  be 
accounted  for  by  merely  referring  to  the  circumstance,  that 
the  long  exposure  which  it  has  undergone  in  considerable 
masses  has  given  it  the  opportunity  of  slowly  acquiring  the 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  upon  which  its  hardness  and  du- 
rability depend.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  lime  which  is 
not  sufficiently  burnt,  or  lime  which  has  l>een  slacked  by 
the  moisture  which  it  has  acquired  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere, cannot  form  good  mortar ;  the  first  has  not  been 
deprived  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  is  requisite  to  regain 
slowly  from  the  air,  and  the  latter  has  re-acquired  it  under 
circumstances  which  diminish  instead  of  increase  the  solidity 
of  the  mortar. 

When  Umestones  contain  considerable  portions  of  silica 
and  alumina,  they  form  what  has  been  termed  of  late  years 
hydraulic  lime,  and  the  mortars  made  with  them  are 
called  hydraulic  mortars.  Of  these,  Parker^s  cement  is  a 
well  known  kind :  it  will  set,  as  it  is  termed,  or  become 
soUd,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  either  in  the  air  or  under 
water.  In  France  artificial  hydraulic  lime  has  been  prepared, 
and  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  extremely  well.  The 
limestone  from  which  Parker's  cement  is  made  contains 
about  62  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  6  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  15  of  silica,  5  of  alumina,  6  of  water,  and  some  oxide 
of  iron. 

MORTAR,  a  vessel  in  which  substances  are  either 
reduced  to  fragments,  pulverised,  or  dissolved  by  beating  or 
trituration  with  a  pestle.  Mortars  are  made  of  different 
materials  and  various  sizes  and  forms,  according  to  the  use 
to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  For  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing large  masses  into  smaller,  or  for  pulverising  ores,  metals, 
and  coarse  or  heavy  matters,  a  large  cast-iron  mortar  with  a 
pestle  of  the  same  material  is  generally  preferred:  it  is 
placed  upon  a  block,  the  pestle  l^ing  attacned  to  a  spring, 
which  greatly  relieves  the  operator.  Mortars  made  of 
Wedgewood  or  stone  ware  are  extensively  employed  for  pul- 
verising, mixing,  and  dissolving,  and  they  are  generally  used 
by  apothecaries  and  chemists  in  preparing  medicines.  In 
some  cases  glass  mortars  are  used,  but  this  is  only  for  solu- 
tion or  mixing,  and  not  for  pulverising. 

For  nice  chemical  uses,  such  as  the  reduction  of  sub- 
stances to  fine  powder,  an  agate,  flint,  or  porphyry  mortar  is 
used,  care  being  taken  that  the  mortar  is  of  a  sufficiently 
bard  material  to  prevent  abrasion  by  the  substance  pulverised 
in  it 

MORTA'RA,  The  Province  of,  in  the  Sardinian  terri- 
tories, north  of  the  Po,  forms  part  of  the  great  plain  of 
Lombardy,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Novara,  on  the 
west  by  Vercelli,  on  the  south  by  the  Po,  which  divides  it 
from  Alessandria,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Ticino,  which 
separates  it  from  the  Milanese  territory.  The  Agogna  and 
the  Terdoppio,  both  affiuents  of  the  Po,  cross  the  province 
tram  north  to  south.  The  length  of  the  province  is  25  miles 
from  east  to  west»  and  iU  breadth  is  about  22  miles  from 


north  to  south.  The  products  of  the  coanhry  ] 
Indian  corn,  wine,  and  silk ;  tlure  ar«  also  pa.*^iarw  for  * 
This  district  was  formerly,  and  is  stdl  now  oceMinoaZj 
called  LomelUna,  from  the  small  town  of  LoihwOol  It  nm- 
stituted  a  fief  of  the  empire,  with  the  title  of  lusrTwHi 
The  towns  are,— 1,  Mort&ra.  with  4000  inh«bitaiiti ;  :, 
Vig^vano,  the  largest  town  in  the  province,  near  the  n^U 
bank  of  the  Ticino,  which  is  a  bishop's  see.  has  fcvml 
churches  and  convents,  manufactories  of  gaojtw  baU.  md 
soap,  a  poorhouse  and  workhouse  opened  in  1832,  vmi  12>M 
inhabitants.    (Neigebaur,  CaUndario  Sardo*) 

MORTARS  are  pieces  of  ordnance  which*  oomfttrsd  vrib 
guns,  are  very  short,  and  which  are  employed  to  tktw 
shells  or  carcasses  at  considerable  elevations  (nosnlly  u 
45^,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  70°),  in  order  tost  the  ■»- 


sile  mav  range  to  a  great  distance,  and«  by  fUUog 
vertically  upon  the  object  (a  barrack,  magavine.  or 
mate),  may  crush  it  by  the  momentum  acquired  in  • 
ing.  Mortars  are  either  of  iron  or  brass ;  tbay  f«ss  om 
solid  beds,  and  the  trunnions  or  c>'Unders  upoo  vbadi  urn 
turn,  in  giving  the  required  elet-ation,  are  ptaord  ac  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  piece.  A  mortar  platfbm,  n  a  faet^ 
tery,  should  be  very  strong,  in  order  tb^  it  may  bear  tW 
great  recoil  or  shock  of  the  piece  when  fired ;  and  il  aboaU 
be  carefully  laid  in  a  horizontal  position. 

The  calibres  of  mortars  in  the  British  service  are  4^  S|. 
8,  10,  and  13  inches.  All  these  different  kinds  of  mortsfs 
are  used  on  land,  and  the  two  last  are  also  employed  m  tfce 
navy;  but  in  this  latter  service  the  pieces  are  aboot  tc 
inches  longer  than  the  land-service  pieces  of  tbe  «aae 
calibre.    The  two  first  are  sometimes  called  royal  mortsim. 

By  varying  the  charge  of  powder  in  tbe  satne  tBurtar.  ic 
has  been  found  that  there  is  a  particular  elevatioa  wbvi^ 
with  each  charge,  gives  a  lonser  range  than  is  iil<i»il 
firom  an  eoual  charge  at  any  otner  elevation.  It  has  aba 
been  fbuna  that  the  elevations  which  give  the  loncest  mici» 
differ  much  in  two  mortars  of  different  calibres,  but  of  hfc# 
proportions,  even  when  charged  wiih  quantities  of  puwdu 
bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  weights  of  the  sbefb. 

It  has  been  supposied  that  mortars  were  empk^ed  m  tb* 
year  1495,  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Naples,  bat  so  xm 
otlier  ground  than  a  statement  that  artilleir  of  caoaidcn^* 
magnitude  was  conveyed  into  Italy  with  the  aray  <.f 
Charles  VIII.  In  1588  however  the' use  of  mortars  iamt 
have  been  well  known ;  since,  in  the  Appendix  to  iW'Cc:- 
loquics  of  Tartaglia,'  which  was  published  to  ibal  jcar.  !.«• 
method  of  filling  and  projecting  carcasses  is  ftiHydeMmbcil: 
and  it  appears  that,  m  the  same  vear,  shells  were  tfa-two 
from  ordnance  at  the  siege  of  Wachtendonk.  [Bomb.]  RkI- 
hot  shot  were  thrown  from  mortars  at  the  siege  of  Brec»ctk. 
by  the  Swedes,  in  1665. 

The  first  artillerists  were  somewhat  capricma  in  tW 
formation  of  their  great  ordnance ;  and  amonc  tke  vanses 
kinds  which  they  devised  may  be  mentiooed  whet  wvrr 
called  Partridge  mortars.  These  had  one  great  eevtral  Wnr 
for  the  reception  of  a  shell ;  and  aboat  it,  on  tbe  Ibee  of  tW 
muzzle,  were  sunk  thirteen  chambers,  eaeh  of  vbicb  coo- 
tained  a  grenade.  The  shell  and  grenades  wnt  dieehagy< 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  air  they  must  haiw  appesiel 
like  a  flight  of  birds ;  fh>m  which  drcomstanee,  bo  liae^r^ 
the  name  of  the  mortar  was  taken. 

The  Dutch  engineer  Coehom  invented  a  small  i^-r*ar 
for  throwing  grenades  into  the  covered-ways  of  ■•!m^ 
They  were  capable  of  being  carried  about  and  aerrad  by  ioe 
man ;  consequently  they  could  be  readily  broug;ht  oo  ftn  s 
convenient  spot,  and  rapidly  fired  when  it  was  iDbmded  t> 
drive  the  defenders  from  behind  the  parapets.  In  tbe  FnmH. 
service  Pierriers  (small  mortars  loaded  with  stone»)  are  ud: 
employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  year  1771  an  experiment  was  tried  at  Gifanliar  en 
the  discharge  of  stones  fh)m  an  excavation  in  tbe  lork.  IW 
figure  of  the  excavation  is  a  parabolio  conoid^  wboae  b»  m 
4  feet  long,  and  whose  diameter  at  tbe  muzzle  is  3  Ceri  k 
was  charged  with  27  lbs.  of  powder  and  uro  stoors ;  aftd. 
on  the  explosion  taking  place,  nearly  ono-lbortb  U  tbr 
stones  were  projected  to  the  distance  of  100  y^nis.  TWrr 
are  several  rock-mortars,  as  they  are  called,  at  Malta.  a»ft 
such  may  on  some  occasions  be  useful  for  the  deteev  «f  a 
pass. 

MORTGAGE.  A  general  notion  of  a  mortgafe  may  be 
collected  from  the  following  passage  in  Littleton  (§  MU 
who  treats  of  mortgages,  as  then  in  nscy  under  tbe  j 
head  of  estates  upon  conditton. 
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•  If  a  feoffment  be  made  upon  such  condition,  that  if  the 
feoffor  pay  to  the  feoffee,  at  a  certain  day,  40/.  of  money, 
that  then  the  feoffor  may  reenter,  &c.,— in  this  case  the 
feoffee  is  called  tenant  in  morgage,  which  is  as  much  to 
say,  in  French,  as  mortgage ;  and  in  Latin,  morittum  va- 
dium. And  it  seemeth  that  the  cause  why  it  is  called  mort- 
gage is,  for  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  feoffor  will  pay,  at 
the  day  limited,  such  sum  or  not :  and  if  he  doth  not  pay, 
then  the  land,  which  is  ])ut  in  pledge  upon  condition  for  the 
payment  of  the  money,  is  taken  from  him  for  ever,  and  so 
dead  to  him,  upon  condition,  &c.  And  if  ho  doth  pay  the 
money,  then  the  pledge  is  dead  as  to  the  tenant,'  &c. 

The  money  thus  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  feoffor  must  be 
supposed  to  be  money  borrowed  from  the  feoffee,  or  the 
amount  of  a  debt  due  from  the  feoffor  to  the  feoffee,  though 
Littleton  does  not  expressly  say  so.  According  to  the  terms 
of  this  contract,  if  the  feoffor  or  the  feoffor's  heir  did  not 
pay  the  money  at  the  time  appointed,  the  land  became  the 
absolute  property  of  the  feoffee. 

The  mortuum  vadium  of  Glanville  (book  x.)  is  evidently 
a  different  thing  from  the  mortuum  vadium  of  Littleton, 
and  Glanville's  explanation  of  the  term  seems  more  ap- 
plicable to  his  mortuum  vadium,  than  Littleton's  is  to  the 
mortgage  which  he  describes.  *  When  an  immovable  thing, 
says  Glanville,  *  is  put  into  pledge,  and  seisin  of  it  has  been 
delivered  to  the  creditor  for  a  definite  term,  it  has  either 
been  agreed  between  the  creditor  and  debtor  that  the  pro- 
ceeds and  rents  shall  in  the  meantime  reduce  the  debt,  or 
that  they  shall  in  no  measure  be  so  applied.  The  former 
agreement  is  just  and  binding;  the  other  unjust  and  dis- 
honest, and  is  that  called  a  mortgage,  but  this  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  king's  court,  although  it  considers  such  a 
pledge  as  a  species  of  usury.'    (Beames'  TransL) 

Littleton  describes  the  old  and  strict  law  of  mortgage  ;  but 
the  courts  of  equity  gradually  introduced  such  modincations 
as  to  convert  a  mortgage  from  its  antient  simplicity  into  a  very 
artifickl  and  complicated  arrangement  A  mortgage  is  a 
contract,  and  therefore  requires  two  persons  at  least,  one  of 
whom  borrows  and  the  other  lends  money.  The  borrower 
is  the  owner  of  land  which  he  conveys  or  transfers  as  a  se- 
curity to  the  lender  of  the  money :  the  borrower  is  called 
the  mortgager,  and  the  lender  is  called  the  mortgagee.  The 
whole  transaction  is  properly  termed  a  mortgage ;  but  the 
name  is  sometimes  applied  simply  to  the  debt.  The  nature 
of  this  contract,  as  it  is  now  understood,  will  best  appear 
from  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  essential  terms  of  the  in- 
strument called  a  mortgage  deed.  For  the  sake  of  simpli- 
city, the  case  of  a  mortgage  in  fee  may  be  taken  as  the 
example ;  and  the  remarks  which  follow  must  be  considered 
as  applicable  to  that  description  of  mortgage. 

The  instrument  of  mortgage  is  a  deed  indented.  It 
commences  by  reciting  that  the  mortgaser  is  the  owner  in 
fee  simple  of  the  lands  which  it  is  intended  by  the  deed  to 
convey  to  the  mortgagee,  and  that  the  mortgagee  has 
agreed  to  lend  him  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  the  security 
of  the  lands.  It  is  then  declared  that,  in  pursuance  of  the 
said  agreement,  the  mortgagee  has  paid  to  the  mortgager 
the  sum  of  money  which  he  (the  mortgagee)  has  agreed  to 
lend.  The  mortgager  then  conveys  to  the  mortgagee  and 
his  heirs  the  lands  in  question,  with  a  condition  that  if  the 
mortgager,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
shall  pay  to  the  mortgagee,  his  executors,  &c.,  the  sum  of 
monej  borrowed,  with  interest  for  the  same  at  the  rate  in 
the  mstrument  mentioned,  upon  a  future  day,  which  is 
named  in  the  deed  (generally  a  year  from  the  date  of  the 
mortgage  deed),  without  any  deduction  or  abatement  what- 
soever, the  deed  shall  then  cease  and  be  void  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  In  addition  to  this  conveyance  of  the  lands,  the 
mortgager  promises  and  undertakes  to  pay  the  principal 
money  borrowed,  and  interest  on  the  same,  at  the  rate  and 
at  the  time  before  mentioned  in  the  instrument ;  and  he 
also  covenants  (as  the  legal  phrase  is)  that  he  has  full 
right  to  convey  the  lands  in  the  manner  expressed  in 
the  previous  part  of  the  instrument  It  is  further  agreed 
that,  after  the  mortgager  shall  have  failed  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal sum  of  money,  and  interest,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  be- 
fore agreed,  the  mortgagee,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  may  take 
possession  of  the  lands  so  conveyed  as  aforesaid,  and  use  and 
c^joy  them,  and  take  the  rents  and  profits,  without  any  hin- 
drance or  interruption  firom  the  mortgager,  his  heirs,  execu- 
tors, administrators,  or  assigns,  or  any  other  person  or  persons. 
It  is  also  provided  that  until  the  mortgager  shall  have  made 


such  default  in  payment  as  aforesaid,  he,  his  heirs,  or  as- 
signs, shall  hold  and  enjoy  and  receive  the  rents  and  pro- 
fits of  the  lands  without  any  interruption  or  hindrance  from 
the  mortgagee,  his  heirs,  or  assigns.  In  many  mortgage 
deeds  it  is  also  provided,  that  if  the  principal  money  and 
interest,  or  any  part  thereof,  are  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed 
on,  the  mortgagee  may  sell  ilw  mortgaged  lands  (giving 
proper  notice  to  the  mortgager  of  such  his  intention,  if  no- 
tice is  provided  for  by  the  instrument) :  it  is  also  provided 
that  after  paying  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  and  out  of  any 
rents  or  profits  which  he  may  have  received  from  the  lands, 
the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  sale,  and  all  other  expenses 
incurred  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  for  sale,  and  retaining 
what  is  due  to  him  for  principal  and  interest,  the  mortgagee 
must  pay  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the  mortgager,  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  or  as  he  or  they  shall 
direct.  In  deeds  which  contain  a  power  of  sale,  it  is  usual 
to  insert  a  proviso,  that  such  power  of  sale  is  not  to  destroy 
or  prejudice  the  mortgagee's  right  of  foreclosure. 

Iheseare  the  essential  parts  of  a  mortgage-deed,  which 
is  varied  according  to  the  estate  or  interest  in  the  lands 
which  the  mortgager  conveys  to  the  mortgagee,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  special  agreement  of  the  parties.  By  the  execution 
of  the  deed,  the  estate  of  the  mortgager  in  the  lands  mort- 
gaged is  conditionally  transferred  to  the  mortgagee,  but  the 
mortgager's  estate  is  not  forfeited  till  he  makesdofault  in  pay- 
ment of  the  money  borrowed  and  interest  at  the  time  named 
in  the  deed.  The  money  borrowed  is  however  seldom  paid 
at  the  time  agreed  on,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the 
mortgager's  estate  is  forfeited  by  his  not  fulfilling  the  con- 
dition, and  the  mortgagee  becomes  the  absolute  legal  owner 
of  the  land,  or  of  such  estate  in  it  as  was  conveyed  to  him. 
He  can  then  bring  an  action  of  ejectment  against  the  mort- 
gager, if  the  mortgager  is  in  possession  of  the  land,  without 
giving  him  notice ;  and  he  can  do  this  even  before  default  in 
payment  unless  it  is  agreed  by  the  mortgage-deed  that  the 
mortgager  shall  remain  in  possession  till  he  makes  default, 
and  a  clause  to  this  effect  is  commonly  inserted  in  the  deed. 
After  the  mortgage  is  made,  the  mortgager  cannot  make  a 
lease  of  the  lands  without  the  mortgagee's  consent  for  he 
has  no  interest  in  the  land  out  of  which  he  can  create  a 
legal  estate ;  and  if  any  such  lessee  gets  possession  of  the 
land,  the  mortgagee  may  eject  him.  But  the  lessee  who 
claims  by  a  title  prior  to  the  mortgage  is  not  affected  by  the 
mortgage  transaction,  though,  afler  default  is  made  and  he 
has  notice  from  the  mortgagee,  he  is  bound  to  pay  to  him 
the  future  rents  and  those  which  are  then  due. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  relation  of  the  mortgager  in  possession  and  the  mort- 
gagee ;  and  this  relation  has  been  supposed  to  be  that  of 
tenant  and  landlord,  the  nature  of  the  tenancy  varying  accord- 
ing as  we  contemplate  it  before  or  after  default  But  this 
seems  an  erroneous  view  of  the  legal  effect  of  the  contract 
and  the  supposition  of  a  tenancy  is  perfectly  useless  for  the 
explanation  of  the  rights  either  of  the  mortgager  or  mort- 
gagee, which  are  determined  by  the  instrument  of  mort- 
gage, and  by  the  well-established  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
equity  in  matters  of  mortgage. 

From  the  time  of  default  being  made,  the  several  inte- 
rests of  the  mortgager  and  the  mortgagee  in  the  land  must 
be  considered  as  chiefly  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
equity.  When  the  mortgagee,  by  default  of  the  mort- 
gager, has  become  the  absolute  legal  owner  of  the  lands,  the 
mortgager  possesses  what  is  called  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion. This  equity  of  redemption  is  considered  by  courts  of 
equity  as  an  estate  in  the  land:  it  may  be  devised  by  the 
mortgager,  and,  in  case  of  his  intestacy,  it  will  descend  to 
his  heir;  it  may  be  sold,  or  it  may  be  mortgaged;  it  is 
subject  both  to  dower  (in  equity,  by  3  and  4  W.  IV.,  c.  105) 
and  curtesy ;  and  it  may  be  settled  like  a  legal  estate. 

By  a  recent  statute  (1  Vic,  c.  28),  made  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  statute  of  limitations  (3  &  4W.  IV.,  c.  27), 
it  is  enacted.  That  any  person  entitled  to  or  claiming  under 
any  mortgage  of  land  (as  defined  by  the  last-mentioned  act) 
may  make  an  entry  or  bring  an  action  at  law  or  suit  in 
equity,  to  recover  such  land,  at  any  time  wiihin  twenty 
years  next  after  the  last  payment  of  any  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal money  or  interest  secured  by  such  mortgage,  although 
more  than  twenty  years  may  have  elapsed  since  the  time  at 
which  the  right  to  make  such  entry  or  bring  such  action 
or  suit  in  equity  shall  have  first  accrued.  This  act  was 
passed  to  protect  the  mortgagee  n^ho  allows  the  mortgager 
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to  continue  in  poMeasion  of  the  land  or  in  the  receipt  of  the 
rents  and  profits ;  and  it  secures  to  him  his  rights  for  twenty 
years  after  the  last  payment  of  principal  or  interest  by  the 
mortgager.  By  the  3  &  4  W.  IV..  c  27,  when  a  mortgagee 
has  got  possession  of  the  land  or  receipt  of  the  profits,  the 
mortgager,  or  the  person  claiming  through  him,  can  only 
bring  a  suit  to  redeem  the  lands  within  twenty  years  next 
after  the  commencement  of  such  possession  or  receipt,  or 
within  twenty  years  from  the  thno  when  the  mortgaeee 
or  the  person  claiming  through  him  last  acknowledged  in 
writing  to  the  mortgager,  or  some  person  claiming  his 
estate,  or  to  the  agent  of  such  mortgager  or  person,  his  title 
of  mortgager  or  right  to  redemption.  The  mortgager,  or  the 
person  claiming  under  him,  may  therefore,  at  any  time 
within  the  limits  above  named,  tender  to  the  mortgagee  his 
principal  money  and  interest,  and  claim  a  reconveyonce  of 
the  lands;  and  if  the  mortgagee  will  not  accept  the  tender 
and  reoonvey,  the  mortgager  may  compel  him  by  filing  a 
bill  in  equity  for  the  redemption  of  his  lands. 

A  mortgagee  can  transfer  his  mortgoge  to  another.  The 
transfer  or  assignment,  as  it  is  generally  called,  consists  of 
two  parts  expressed  in  one  deed,  the  transfer  of  the  debt, 
and  the  conveyance  of  the  land,  which  is  the  security  for 
the  debt.  If  the  raortgacer  is  not  a  party  to  the  assign- 
ment, the  assignee  takes  the  mortgage  exactly  on  the  terms 
on  which  the  assignor  held  it  at  the  time  of  the  assignment. 
If  therefore  the  mortgager  should  happen  to  have  {mid  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  debt,  the  assignee,  in  coming  to  a 
settlement  with  him,  must  submit  to  allow  such  payment 
in  diminution  of  the  original  debt  which  the  assignor 
affected  to  assign  to  him. 

Though  the  mortgagee,  after  the  mortgager's  default  in 
payment  of  the  principal  money  and  interest,  has  the  abso- 
lute legal  estate,  he  is  still  considered  by  courts  of  equity 
only  to  hold  it  as  a  security  for  hb  debt  The  legal  estate 
in  the  land  will  descend  to  the  mortgagee's  heir,  or  will  pass  , 
by  his  will,  if  duly  executed ;  but  the  heir  or  devisee  takes 
only  the  legal  estate  in  the  land,  and  the  money  or  debt 
(as  a  general  rule)  belongs  to  the  mortgagees  administrator 
or  executor. 

If  the  principal  money  and  interest  are  not  paid  at  the 
time  agreed  on,  the  mortgagee  may  file  a  bill  of  foreclosure 
against  the  mortgager.  By  such  bill  the  mortgagee  calls 
on  the  mortga^r  to  redeem  his  estate  forthwith,  by  pay- 
ment of  the  nnucipal  money,  interest,  and  costs ;  and  if  the 
mortgager  does  not  do  this  within  the  time  named  by  the 
decree  of  the  court  (which  is  genemlly  within  six  months 
after  the  master  in  chancery  lias  made  his  report  df  what 
is  due  for  principal,  interest,  and  costs),  he  is  for  ever  fore- 
closed ana  barred  of  his  equitr  of  redemption,  and  the 
mortgagee  becomes  the  owner  of  the  land  in  equity,  as  he 
was  before  at  law.  If  the  money  is  paid  at  the  time  named, 
the  mortgagee  must  reconvey  the  land,  and  deliver  up  to 
the  mortgager  all  the  deeds  and  writings  in  his  possession 
relaling  to  the  land. 

If  both  the  mortgager  and  mortgagee  are  living  at  the 
time  when  the  lands  are  redeemed,  and  nothing  has  been 
done  by  either  party  to  assign  or  transfer  his  interest  to 
any  other  person,  the  transaction  is  a  very  simple  one  :  the 
mortgager  pays  his  debt  and  interest,  and  the  mortgagee 
reconveys  the  lands.  The  settlement  of  accounts  between 
the  mortgager  and  mortgagee  mav  be  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  circumstance  of  the  mortgagee  having 
received  the  rents,  for  which  the  decree  for  redemption 
provides  that  he  must  account.  It  may  however  happen 
that  the  mortgager  or  mortgagee  is  dead,  or  that  thev  nave 
severally  disposed  of  their  interests  in  the  lands,  or  all  these 
events  may  have  happened,  which  renders  the  settlement 
roach  more  complicated 

To  take  the  case  of  mortga^r  and  mortgagee  being  dead. 
As  every  mortgage  transaction  implies  a  debt  from  the 
mortgager  to  toe  mortgagee,  which  he  is  bound  to  pay, 
even  if  there  are  no  covenants  for  payment  in  the  mort- 
sage-deed,  it  follows  that,  according  to  the  general  rule  of 
law,  his  personal  estate  is  in  the  first  instance  liable  to  pay 
the  mortgage  debt,  unless  he  has  by  his  will  made  a  differ- 
ent proviition  for  payment  of  it.  Thus  the  heir  or  devisee 
of  the  equity  of  redemption  may  be  entitled  to  call  on  the 
administrator  or  executor  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt.  If 
however  the  lands  in  question  were  not  mortgaged  by  the 
intesUte  or  devisor,  but  the  equity  of  redemption  descended 
or  was  devisod  to  him  fVom  or  by  the  mortgager,  or  if  he 
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purchased  the  equity  of  redemption,  hk  [ 
not  liable  to  pay  the  mortgwe  debt;  but  the 
derives  his  title  to  the  land  fhim  such  inteatate,'< 
purchaser,  most  take  it  labgeet  to  the  bonkn  of  thm  mm%- 
gacedebt 

When  a  mortgage  deed  contains  a  power  of  «!••  vWi 
is  exercised  in  the  lifietime  of  the  mortgftf^er,  the  marfim 
money  is  personal  estate ;  bnt  if  the  sale  n  eflbcte4  mtim 
the  mortgager's  death,  the  money  belongs  to  bv  hatf  m 
the  devisee  of  the  landi. 

The  person  entitled  to  receive  the  debt  is  the  i 
tor  or  executor  of  the  mortgagee ;  for,  as  mlremij  ebaEn 
the  land  is  only  considered  as  a  security  for  the  itht^  wl 
the  mortgager  has  bound  hftaiself,  his  bears,  esecvturs,  tmi 
administrators,  to  pay  to  the  mortgagee,  his  esecMon,  e4- 
ministrators,  and  assigns.  Thus  whether  the  aorifefn 
dies  without  having  or  after  having  assigned  hm  i»tft,o^. 
the  money  is  a  debt  due  to  the  personal  repreemtazne  «f 
the  mortgagee,  or  to  his  assignee,  or  to  the  personal  is» 
sentative  of  the  assignee,  if  the  assignee  is  dead  Wkia 
Che  debt  is  received  by  the  perM>n  entitled  to  nrarve  if, 
the  person  who  has  the  legal  ownership  of  the  kad,  «kc<btr 
he  he  heir  or  devisee,  is  bound  to  convey  it  to  thm  pmoa 
who,  on  the  payment  of  the  debt,  becomes  cntitloi  «•  tlia 
legal  estate.  In  such  ease,  on  payment  of  the  ddbi  to  tW 
person  entitled  to  receive  it,  the  neir  or  derieee  is  by  a  Ictiae 
converted  into  a  trustee  for  the  person  entitled  to  t^  hmL 
The  mortgagee  may  however,  by  express  decUnctua,  tm- 
vert  the  mortgage  debt  into  land  (accordinif  to  the  Utkmtal 
expression),  and  make  it  pass  as  land  by  bis  will ;  ia  wkr^ 
case  the  devisee  will  have  the  same  title  to  the  mtanty  m  k« 
would  have  had  to  the  land  if  it  had  beeo  Abwlaich  tk 
property  of  the  mortg^agee. 

When  the  mortgager  has  mortgaged  his  equity  eC  ndtrnf- 
tion  (which  be  may  do  as  often  as  he  plesses),  ereyy  ore 
mortgagee  has  his  claim  on  the  Una  as  a  Btxmrtty  Lr 
his  debt,  according  to  the  order  in  which  his  moiitKt 
stands.  This  is  the  general  rule ;  but  it  is  sabie^t  t4  rmn*^ 
exceptions,  which  depend  on  particular  ctrcametatieo.  Ti.» 
a  mort^gee  of  the  equity  of  redemption  will  be  puitya^i 
as  to  his  security,  to  a  subsequent  mortgagee  mho  bai  ai 
vanced  his  money  withont  notice  cf  the  prior  m«nfa|«,  5 
such  subsequent  mortgagee  should  be  able  to  otea  iht 
legal  estate. 

If  a  second  mortgagee  obtains  the  title-doeda  «#  cbt 
estate,  this  will  not  give  him  a  prelbreaee  over  a  prior  Wxii 
mortgagee,  unless  the  prior  mortgagee  has  ported  with  u? 
failed  to  get  possession  of  the  title-oem  fbr  fraodulent  puf 
poses,  or  through  gross  negligence.  Bot  though  the  sm^io-I 
mortgagee  has  no  priority,  when  tliere  b  notber  fnud  m^ 
negligence,  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  Uim- 
deeds  to  the  first  mortgagee,  unless  the  fltai  nson^gv* 
pays  him  his  debt  and  interest 

A  legal  mortgage  is  effected  by  an  instrument  «kf-t 
transfers  the  legal  estate.  When  a  roortgagrr  make*  a 
second  mortgage,  and  ases  the  form  of  a  legal  comrTSD-* 
this  also  is  called  a  legal  mortgage,  though  there  u  da  tru> 
fer  of  any  legal  estate,  for  the  legal  estate  «  almdt  nn- 
veyed  to  another  person.  Tbb  kind  of  mortgage  an  U 
called  a  mortgage  of  an  equity  of  redemption,  by  way  Ui*- 
tinguishing  it  from  the  equitable  mortgage  next  meoh  ecd 
An  agreement  in  writing  to  transfer  an  estate  as  a  sec^Jf 
for  the  repayment  of  a  sum  of  money,  is  called  aa  eqctsb  • 
mortgage,  because  it  gives  the  intended  mortgagee  a  r^  u 
have  a  legal  mortgage,  and  in  a  court  of  equity  cnres  ka 
in  fiict  all  the  rights  of  a  legal  mortgagee.  A  <lepe«l  *i 
the  title-deeds  of  an  estate,  or  of  the  copy  of  ooart  rel.  m 
a  securitv  fbr  a  debt  contracted  at  the  timeof  tbe  Jepoiic  tr 
previously  to  the  deposit,  constitutes  an  eqaitahle  ia<al|,ip 
An  equitable  mortgagee  by  depo«t  of  title-deeds,  baa  a  ft*- 
ference  over  a  subsequent  purehaaer  or  mortgagee  wko  i6- 
tainsthe  legal  estate  with  notice  of  the  equitable  sorifaft 

If  the  mortgager  b  not  seised  in  fee,  but  has  only  a  hartsrf 
interest  in  land,  as  a  lease  for  yean,  the  mortiMK.  H 
taking  an  assignment  of  the  lease,  becomes  liable  fbr  tW 
rent,  and  to  the  oovenantt  contained  in  tbe  leeM,  thoad 
he  has  never  taken  possession  of  the  premises  inrfirijtit  a 
it.  The  same  rule  was  fbr  a  time  held  to  apply  is  sa 
equitable  mortgagee  by  deposit  of  title-deeds  [Lalsij;  ksl 
in  a  very  recent  ease  it  has  been  decided  thai  ibe  «if  '  *^^ 
mortgagee  b  not  liable  to  stich  oovenants  ( Jfoore  t. 
6  Sim.,  608;  and  to  the  matter  itaadi  at  ] 
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Th«  preceding  remarks  applj  to  mort§{a£eg  of  land  onlf , 
ID  wbicn  there  are  many  peculiarities  which  arise  from  the 
condition  of  legal  ownersnip  of  land  in  this  country.  But 
other  kinds  of  property  may  be  mortgaged,  such  as  chattels 
persona],  a  life-interest  in  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  policy  of 
insurance,  or  a  ship,  or  shares  in  a  ship.  The  suhject  of 
pawning  or  pledging  of  i^ds  is  treated  under  Pledge,  and 
also  the  rules  of  the  Roman  law  as  to  Hypotheca  and 
Pignus.  The  equitable  lien  on  land,  whicn  is  classed 
among  mortgages  by  some  writers,  is  briefly  noticed  under 
Lien;  and  mortgages  of  ships  under  Ship. 

No  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  lay  down  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  rules  applicable  to  mortgages.  The  ex- 
planation of  these  rules  would  fill  a  large  volume.  The 
general  principles  of  all  mortgages  are  however  here  laid 
own,  and  the  reader  must  consult  professional  books  for 
particular  cases. 

MORTIFICATION  (in  Medicine)  is  the  death  of  any 
tissue.  It  may  occur  from  a  varietv  of  causes^  as  intense 
inflammation  [Inflammation],  or  from  anything  which  is 
followed  by  a  cessation  of  the  circulation  of  blood  through 
a  part,  as  diseases  of  thb  arteries  and  veins,  the  pressure  of 
tumours  and  foreign  bodies,  excessive  debility,  &c.,  or  from 
any  sudden  and  violent  chemical  or  mechanical  agent,  as 
strong  acids  or  other  corrosive  substances,  excessive  heat  or 
cold,  violent  blows,  &c.  The  process  of  reparation  consists 
in  the  separation  of  the  living  tissues  from  the  dead,  the 
removal  of  the  latter  by  absorption  or  by  being  thrown  otf 
externally,  and  the  granulation  and  cicatrization  of  the  ex* 
posed  surface  of  the  former. 

MORTIFICATION.    [Mortmain.1 

MORTIMER,  JOHN  HAMILTON,  an  artist  of  great 
talent  and  of  high  repute  in  his  day,  was  born  in  1741,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  miller  who  afterwards  became  a  collector 
of  the  customs  at  Eastbourne.  John  was  the  youngest  of  four 
children,  and  having  discovered  a  taste  for  drawing,  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  acauired  from  an  uncle  who  was  an 
itinerant  portrait-painter,  he  was,  at  about  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen or  nineteen,  placed  under  Hudson,  who  had  been  the 
instructor  of  Reynolds.  With  him  however  he  did  not  con- 
tinue long,  but,  after  having  studied  awhile  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  began  to  make  himself  known  by 
his  productions.  One  of  his  earliest  works,  founded  on  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  painted  in 
competition  with  Romney,  obtained  from  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts  a  premium  of  fifty  guineas,  and 
that  of  St.  Paul  preaching  to  the  Britons  one  hundred 
euineas.  He  was  Airther  distinguished  by  the  notice  and 
u-iendship  of  Reynolds,  which  friendship  has  been  attributed 
not  to  the  sympathy  but  to  the  opposition  of  their  tastes  in 
art.  Certainly  there  was  little  room  for  jealousy  or  rivalry 
between  them '  Mortimer  was  no  colourist,  and  but  an  in- 
different portrait  painter,  although  he  produced  many  admi- 
rable beads  aixd  likenesses  in  black  and  white  chalk.  His 
talent  lay  in  design,  and  in  wild  and  fantastic  ouite  as  much 
as  in  historical  subjects.  His  groups  of  banditti  are  mas- 
terly ;  and  his  '  King  John  signing  Magna  Charta,'  '  The 
Battle  of  Agineourt,*&c.,  show  him  to  have  possessed  great 
and  original  powers  in  the  higher  walk  of  art ;  and  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  figure  he  has  rarely  been  sui> 
passed.  The  *  Brazen  Serpent  in  the  Wilderness,'  in  the 
great  window  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  and  the  cartoons  Ibr 
that  in  Braxenose  College,  Oxford,  were  designed  l^  him. 

Id  person  Mortimer  was  handsome,  his  figure  of  athletic 
isould,  and  his  constitution  was  naturally  very  strong,  but 
he  greatly  impaired  it  by  the  excesses  of  what  is  called  free 
living.  About  the  year  1775  his  health  began  to  decline, 
bis  A>rmer  exuberant  gaiety  abandoned  him,  and  he  became 
altogether  an  altered  man ;  but  though  he  in  some  degree 
recovered,  an4  was  able  to  employ  his  pencil  both  indus- 
triously and  profitably,  realising  by  it  nine  hundred  pounds 
in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  bis  life  was  soon  cut  short, 
for  he  died  on  the  4th  of  February,  1 779,  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  at  H^h  Wy- 
combe, near  the  altar ;  where  is  his  painting  of  *  St.  Paul 
preaching  to  the  Britons.' 

MORTMAIN.  By  the  9  H.  HI.,  c  36  (Magna  Charla), 
it  was  declared  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the  future 
for  any  person  to  give  his  land  to  a  religious  house,  so  as  to 
take  it  back  again  and  hold  it  of  the  house ;  and  any  such 
gift  to  a  religjyQi}s  house  was  declared  to  be  void,  and  the  land 
was  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  The  reason  of  tbjs  pro- 
7Jsion  is  obvious,  if  we  conaid^  t\^  pature  of  the  foudal 


tenure ;  and  indeed  it  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the  preambl# 
of  the  statute  of  the  7  Edward  I.,  sometimes  entitled  '  De 
Religiosis,*  as  follows :  '  Whereas  of  late  it  was  provided 
that  religious  men  should  not  enter  into  the  fees  of  any 
without  tne  licence  and  consent  of  the  chief  lords  (capita- 
Hum  dominorum)  of  whom  such  fees  are  immediately  held: 
and  whereas  religious  men  have  entered  as  well  into  fees  of 
their  own  as  those  of  others,  by  appropriating  them  to  their 
own  use  and  buying  them,  and  sometimes  receiving  them 
of  the  gifts  of  others,  by  which  means  the  services  due  from 
such  fees,  and  which  were  originally  provided  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  realm,  are  unduly  withdrawn,  and  the  chief 
lords  lose  their  escheats  of  the  same,'  &c.  The  statute  then 
forbids  any  religious  person  or  any  other  to  buy  or  sell 
lands  or  tenements,  or  under  cobur  of  a  gift  or  term  of 
years,  or  any  other  title  whatever,  presume  to  receive  from 
any  one,  or  by  any  other  means,  art,  or  contrivance,  to 
appropriate  to  himself  lands  or  tenements,  so  that  such  lands 
and  tenements  come  into  mortmain  in  anyway  (ad  manum 
mortuam  dcveniant),  under  pain  and  forfeiture  of  the  same. 
The  statute  then  provides,  tnat  if  it  is  violated,  the  lord  of 
whom  the  lands  are  holden  may  enter  within  a  year ;  or  if 
he  neglect  to  enter,  the  next  lord  may  enter  within  half  a 
year ;  and  if  all  the  chief  lords  of  such  fees,  being  of  full 
age,  within  the  four  seas,  and  out  of  prison,  neglect  to  enter, 
the  king  may  enter. 

The  general  notion  of  mortmain  may  be  collected  from  the 
words  of  this  statute,  the  term  being  used  to  express  lands 
belonging  to  any  corporate  body,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal, 
sole  or  aggregate.  Various  explanations  have  been  offered 
as  to  the  reason  why  lands  of  this  description  were  said  to 
be  in  mortmain,  or  in  mortua  manu.  that  is,  in  a  dead  band. 
Under  the  feudal  system  lands  held  by  any  corporate  body 
or  person  might  not  inappropriately  be  said  to  be  in  a  dead 
hand  as  to  the  lord  of  the  fee«  for  as  a  corporation  has  per- 
petual continuance  and  succession,  the  lord  lost  the  profits 
in  his  lands  which,  under  the  strict  system  of  tenui-es,  he 
derive<l  either  from  the  services  of  the  tenant,  while  alive, 
or  from  the  death  of  the  tenant  and  other  circumstances 
incident  to  such  event.  Accordingly  the  best  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  this  term  seems  to  be  that  offered  by 
Coke,  that '  the  lands  were  said  to  come  to  dead  hands  as  to 
the  lords,  for  that  by  alienation  in  mortmain  they  lost 
wholly  their  escheats,  and  in  effect  their  knights'  services 
for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  and 
the  like,  and  therefore  was  called  a  dead  hand,  for  that  a 
dead  hand  yieldeth  no  service.'  Similarly,  the  old  mortuum 
vadium  seems  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  land  in 
pledge  was  for  the  time  dead  to  the  pledger.    [Moetgaoe.] 

Before  the  9th  Hen.  III.,  c.  35,  was  passed,  a  man  might 
give  or  sell  bis  lands  to  religious  as  well  as  any  other  per- 
sons, unless  it  was  forbidden  in  the  gift  of  the  lands  to 
himself;  and  accordingly  the  great  lords,  on  making  a 
grant  of  land,  used  to  insert  a  clause  preventing  the  sale 
or  gift  to  religious  and  also  to  Jews :  Licitum  sit  donatorio 
rem  datam  dare  vel  vendere  cui  voluerit,  exceptis  viris 
religiosis  et  Judcis.    (Bracton,  fol.  13.)* 

This  statute  of  Edward  I.  prevented  gifts  and  alienations 
between  corporate  bodies  or  persons  and  others,  but  it  was 
eluded  by  a  new  device,  apparently  invented  by  ihe  clergy, 
and  probably  most  used  by  the  religious  houses.  These 
bodies,  pretending  a  title  to  the  land  which  they  wished  to 
acquire,  brought  an  action  for  it  by  a  Prsecipe  quod  reddat 
against  tlie  tenant,  who  coUusively  made  default,  upon  which 
the  religious  house  had  judgment,  and  entered  on  the 
land. 

The  statute  of  the  13  Edward  L  (Westminster,  2),  c.  32» 
provided  against  these  recoveries  of  lands  obtained  by  col- 
lusion ;  for  it  was  enacted,  that  after  the  d^ult  made,  it 
should  be  innuired  whether  the  demandant  had  any  right 
in  his  demand  or  not ;  and  if  the  demandant  were  found  to 
have  no  right,  the  land  was  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
lords  mediate  and  immediate,  similarly  as  was  provided  by 
the  previous  statute  of  Edward  I.  Another  provision  of  this 
statute  (c.  33)  furnishes  curious  evidence  as  to  the  devices 
practised  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main. The  words  of  the  enactment  will  best  explain  the 
allusion : — '  Forasmuch  as  many  tenants  set  up  crosses  or 
permit  them  to  be  set  up  on  their  tenements,  to  the  preju- 

*  Viner  Cut.  '  MortmadQ  *)»  <|aotloK  Coke,  who  writn  Uiis  pottage  *  Lidtuai 
•it  donatori,*  nays. '  Qacre  if  it  tbouU  uoi  be  4onato,  donee.'  Soch  a  blander 
mlKht  luiT«  been  avoidei  by  looking  «t  tho  orlgioal,  or  might  hvn  been  oof 
recftftd  cToo  without  doing  to* 
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dice  of  their  lords,  in  order  that  the  tenants  may  defend 
Ihemselves  by  the  privileges  of  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
against  the  chief  lords  of  the  fees,  it  is  enacted,  that  such 
tenements  be  forfeited  to  the  chief  lords,  or  to  the  king,  in 
the  same  \ray  in  which  it  is  enacted  elsewhere  with  respect 
to  tenements  alienated  in  mortmain  *  (do  tenementis  aliena- 
tis  ad  mortuam  roanum). 

Various  other  statutes  were  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward I.  and  Edward  HI.  relating  to  mortmain ;  but  the  next 
important  statute  is  that  of  the  1 5  Richard  11^  c.  5.  As  cor- 
porations could  not  now  acquire  lands  by  purchase,  gift, 
lease,  or  recovery,  they  had  contrived  another  new  device,  said 
to  be  mainly  the  invention  of  or  mainly  practised  by  eccle- 
siastical bodies  or  persons.  The  device  consisted  in  this : 
the  lands  in  question  were  conveyed  to  some  person  and  his 
heirs  to  the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  or  person  and 
their  or  his  successors.  In  this  way  the  legal  estate  was 
not  in  the  possession  of  those  who  could  not  legally  hold  it, 
but  in  a  person  who  had  such  legal  capacity ;  and  the  use 
or  profit  of  the  land,  the  beneficial  interest  in  it,  was  se- 
cured to  the  ecclesiastical  body  or  person,  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  previous  statutes,  though  not  contrary  to  their 
expressed  provisions.  The  statute  of  Richard,  after  declar- 
ing that  this  use  was  also  mortmain,  further  declared  all 
such  conveyances  to  be  void,  and  that  the  lords  might 
enter  on  lands  so  conveyed,  in  the  manner  provided  for  by 
the  statute  De  Religiosis.  This  distinction  of  the  owner- 
ship uf  land  into  the  legal  and  beneficial  was  undoubtedly 
derived  by  the  clergy  from  the  like  distinction  in  the 
Roman  law  between  Quiritarian  and  Bonitarian  owner- 
ship, which  is  briefly  and  distinctly  expressed  by  Gaius 
(ii.  40). 

Though  the  statute  De  Religiosis  was  in  its  terms  com- 

Erehcnsive  enough  to  include  all  alienations  to  corporate 
odies  or  persons,  it  is  clear  that  this  statute  was  mainly 
directed  against  the  clerg>%  both  regular  and  secular.  The 
ecclesiastical  corporations'  were  more  numerous  than  any 
other,  and  had  been  more  active  in  getting  lands  into  their 
hands.  This  statute  of  Richard  II.  however  expressly  extends 
the  statute  Dc  Religiosis  to  lands  purchased  to  the  use  of 
gilds  or  fraternities ;  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
doctrine  of  mortmain  hail  not,  before  the  date  of  this  statute, 
applied  to  gilds  or  fraternities.  The  statute  De  Religiosis 
is  by  this  statute  of  Richard  II.  expressly  declared  to  apply 
also  to  what  we  now  call  municipal  corporations,  and  the 
statute  places  such  bodies  in  all  respects  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, as  to  the  purchase  of  lands,  with  'people  of  religion/ 
If  such  bodies  as  these  had  been  considered  within  the  sta- 
tute De  Religiosis,  it  seems  clear  from  the  statute  of 
Richard  II.  that  their  acquisitions  of  land  had  only  re- 
cently become  of  such  magnitude  as  to  make  it  seem 
expedient  to  make  a  special  declaration  by  statute  as  to 
them. 

A  statute  of  Henry  VIH.  (23  Henry  VIII.,  c.  10),  com- 
monly called  an  act  against  superstitious  uses,  is  perhaps 
hardly  a  statute  against  mortmain  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  The  statute  enacted  that  feoffments,  fines,  recove- 
ries, and  other  estates,  made  of  lands  and4iereditaments  to 
the  use  of  parish  churches,  chapels,  gilds,  fraternities,  com- 
monalties, &c.,  erected  and  made  of  devotion  or  by  common 
consent  of  the  people  without  any  corporation,  or  to  uses  for 
perpetual  obits,  or  a  continual  service  of  a  priest,  were  de- 
clared to  be  void  as  to  such  gifts  as  were  made  after  the 
first  of  March  in  the  year  in  which  the  statute  was  passed, 
for  any  term  exceeding  twenty  years  from  the  creation  of 
such  uses.  From  the  words  '  by  common  consent  of  the 
people,  without  any  corporation,*  it  can  hardly  be  inferred 
that  a  number  of  individuals  could  take  in  perpetual  succes- 
sion without  being  incorporated,  as  some  writers  suppose ; 
for  '  to  take  by  perpetual  succession  without  being  incorpo- 
rated' involves  a  contradiction.  Nor  can  the  statute  be 
construed  as  admitting  by  implication  such  a  power  of  per- 
petual succession  in  unincorporated  individuals.  The  statute 
destroys  all  such  estates  and  interests  in  land  as  in  any  way 
or  by  any  persons  were  held  to  the  use  of  the  establishments 
or  collections  of  individuals  mentioned  and  described  in  the 
statute. 

The  subsequent  statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VllL  (27  H.  Vni..  c.  28 ;  31  H.  VIII.,  c  13 ;  37  H.  VIII., 
c.  4),  together  with  the  statute  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
Edward  VI.  ( I  Edw.VI.,  c.  1 4),  put  an  end  to  religious  houses 
and  many  other  establishments  which  had  been  the  special 
objocu  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain  and  superstitious  uses. 


The  consideration  of  what  are  now  kgiHy  calM  tmrn- 
stitious  uses  properly  comes  under  the  bead  of  Ucti»  »«- 

PER8T1TIOUS  AND  CrARITABLB. 

The  king  could  always  grant  a  lioeoee  to  sUeii  m  matu 
main,  or,  more  correctly  spokking,  hecoald  remit  tb»Me»- 
ure  consequent  unon  alienation,  to  far  at  leait  as  eoBemi 
himself;  but  such  remission  could  strictly  only  tMttt  hm 
own  rights,  and  not  those  of  the  mesne  lorde»  vbImb  tktj 
also  consented.  It  was  the  prmctiee,  before  tki  \m^ 
granted  his  licence,  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  ad  omd  dmmtm^ 
in  order  that  inquiry  might  be  made  and  the  kiiig  nUrmti 
what  damage  himself  Or  otben  might  suitaia  ftea  tW 
licence.  This  practice  however  fell  into  disuse  1 
the  statute  of  the  7  &  8  WilL  HI,  c.  37,  wfaick  i 
the  king  to  grant  to  any  person  or  peraotts,eorpofBSear  art. 
licence  to  alien  in  mortmain,  and  lo  purchase  and  beU  a 
mortmain  any  lands  or  hereditaments,  and  that  work  hmk 
shall  not  be  subject  to  forfeiture.  When  a  Uonot  te  heU 
lands  in  mortmain  is  granted,  it  gener^ly  if  urifl si  tke 
amount  in  value  of  the  lands  to  be  held  by  ibe  < 
to  which  it  is  granted ;  and  if  the  rorpormlMi 
ever  found  to  acquire  lands  beyond  this  raloc,  nmm 
are  forfeited  to  the  lord. 

Until  the  statute  of  9  Geo.  H..  c  36,  ptestuflyept 
though  lands  could  not  be  aliened  in  mortaaa.  yet  eo^ 
tain  gifts  to  corporate  bodies  were  held  good.  Titm,  tf  a 
feoff'ment  was  made  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to  perfarms 
charitable  use  (within  the  43  Eliz.,  c.  4),  it  waa  good,  tbngk 
they  could  not  be  seised  to  anotber*s  use ;  and  a  drroe  It  s 
college  to  a  charitable  use  within  this  statute  wm  abe^vd. 
(Hob.,  136;  1  Lev.,  284.) 

The  statute  of  the  9  Geo.  11^  c  3S,  is  now  una— K 
though  not  correctly,  called  the  Statute  of  Mertmeia.  tt 
applies  only  to  England  and  Wales.  It  is  entitled  *  Ab  A^ito 
restrain  the  Disposition  of  Lands,  whereby  tbe  svmeXmtam 
inalienable.'  The  provisions  and  obiect  of  thi»  <iiBifi—Lt 
cannot  be  otherwise  expressed  than  by  stating  tbe  tut  «c- 
tion  at  full  length : — '  Whereas  giHs  or  alienatioiis  of  liad^ 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  in  mortmain,  are  fnhinlri 
or  restrained  by  Magna  Charta  and  divers  other  whnlf  i 
laws,  as  prejudicial  to  and  against  the  commun  ntdin  . 
nevertheless  this  public  miscnief  has  of  late  gmx2y  •• 
creased  by  many  large  and  improvident  alietsation*  or  dA- 
positions  made  by  lan^ishing  or  dying  persona,  or  byoibtr 
persons,  to  uses  called  charitable  uses,  to  take  plare  aiktr 
their  death,  to  the  disherison  of  their  lawful  ban :  far  re- 
medy whereof  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  t4  h 
day  of  June,  1736,  no  manors,  lands,  tcoemcoti^  rnits.  ad- 
vowsons,  or  other  hereditaments,  corporeal  or  incorporeaJ 
whatsoever,  nor  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  ^ood*,  daattci^ 
stocks  in  the  public  funds,  securities  for  money,  or  ui 
other  personal  estate  whatsoever,  to  be  laid  o«t  or  diapniwt 
of  in  the  nurchase  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  bemiu- 
ments,  shall  be  given,  granted,  aliened,  limited,  relMti^. 
transferred,  assigned,  or  appointed,  or  any  wmyv  eoevvYrl 
or  settled  to  or  upon  any  person  or  peraonSft  bows  puLtv  m 
corporate,  or  otherwise  for  any  estate  or  tntcteel  wkai«- 
ever,  or  any  ways  charged  or  encumbered  by  any  pcnoo  t 
persons  whatsoever,  in  trust  or  for  the  benefit  o^  aay  rfc»- 
ritable  uses  whatsoever,  unless  such  gift, 
appointment,  or  settlement  of  any  such  lands,  te 
hereditaments,  sum  or  sums  of  money,  or  perMoal  crtaw 
(other  than  stocks  in  the  public  funds),  be  made  by  dnrf  n- 
dented,  sealed,  and  delivered,  in  the  presence  of  two  mm^n 
credible  witnesses,  twelve  calendar  months  at  leact  Wf-n 
the  death  of  such  donor  or  grantor  (including  tbe  d«»  •»* 
execution  and  death),  and  be  enrolled  in  His  Mafitfi** 
High  Court  of  Chancery  within  six  calendar  tnomha  bAk 
the  execution  thereof;  and  unless  such  sioefca  bt  tner 
ferred  in  the  public  books  usually  kept  for  the  trmcAr  •< 
stocks,  six  calendar  months  at  least  before  tbe  dmtk  ^ 
such  donor  or  grantor  (including  the  days  of  tbe  tne^t 
and  death) ;  and  unless  the  same  be  made  to  take  tflrd  a 
possession  for  the  charitable  use  intended  immedftlely  (his 
the  making  thereof,  and  be  without  any  power  of  reweaCaa. 
reservation,  trust,  condition,  limitation,  cUa«e,of  a^ieiia 
whatsoever,  for  the  benefit  of  the  donor  or  mntor,  er  of  sa« 
person  or  persons  claiming  under  him.'  Tbe  act  onie*^ 
that  what  relates  to  the  time  before  the  grantoc^t  daexb  iM 
sealing  the  deed  and  making  the  transfer  ahall  not  esiai 
to  any  purchase  to  be  made  really  and  bont  fide  P^m  hL 
and  valuable  consideration,  actually  paid  at  or  be  ~ 
making  of  such  oonveyanco  or  trantfor  witb«at 
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collusion.  The  two  univenitiet  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  the  colleges  within  them,  were  excepted  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  act;  and  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and 
Westminster,  but  in  favour  of  the  scholars  only,  were  also 
excepted.  Thix  act  limited  the  number  of  advowsons 
which  any  ttollege  or  house  of  learning  (before  referred  to 
in  the  act)  could  hold ;  but  this  restriction  was  removed  by 
the  45  Geo.  III.,  c.  101.  By  the  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  39,  the 
British  Museum  is  excepted  fVomthe  statutes  of  mortmain ; 
and  various  other  public  bodies  have  been  in  like  manner 
excepted  by  act  of  parliament.  The  judicial  interpretation 
of  tlus  act,  called  the  Mortmain  Act,  has  prevented  a  large 
amount  of  property  from  being  given  to  charitable  uses. 
A  bequest  of  money  for  charitable  purposes,  to  arise  from 
the  sale  of  land,  is  void ;  or  of  money  due  on  mortgages ; 
or  of  money  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  a  chapel ;  or  of 
money  to  build  a  chapel,  unless  some  land  already  in 
mortmain  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the  terms  of  the  be- 
quest ;  or  of  mortgages  both  in  fee  and  for  years ;  or  of 
money  to  be  laid  out  on  mortgage  security.  This  act  can 
only  be  called  a  Mortmain  Act  with  any  propriety  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  corporate  bodies,  and  even  with  regard  to  them 
with  no  strict  propriety,  inasmuch  as  the  Mortmain  Acts 
were  intended  to  prevent  corporate  bodies  holding  lands  to 
their  own  use,  or  to  prevent  other  persons  holding  them  to 
the  use  of  corporate  bodies.  The  act  is  in  fact  intended  to 
limit  the  power  of  giving  property  for  charitable  purposes 
to  any  person  or  persons,  and  is  very  improperly  called  a 
Mortmain  Act,  if  we  consider  that  many  gifts  of  land  for 
charitable  purposes  were  not  considered,  before  the  passing 
of  this  act,  as  within  the  old  statutes  of  mortmain. 

The  history  of  mortmain  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  of  this  country.  The  jealousy 
which  all  mankind  feel  against  rich  and  powerful  bodies  of 
men,  who  are  combined  in  a  perpetual  brotherhood  and 
fraternity,  and  tlie  constantly  increasing  wealth  and  power 
of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  this  country,  doubtless  con- 
tributed strongly  to  the  passing  of  the  enactments  called 
the  statutes  of  mortmain;  and  this,  independently  of  the 
solid  reasons  against  such  bodies  having  large  possessions, 
so  long  as  the  strict  system  of  tenures  continued.  In  modern 
times,  when  the  lord  can  lose  nothing  by  land  being  con- 
veyed to  a  corporation  or  to  a  charitable  use,  except  the 
remote  contingency  of  escheat,  a  new  notion  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  restraints  upon  such  transfers  or  gifts  of  land, 
which,  as  Lord  Hardwicko  expressed  it,  was  this : — 

'  The  mischief  which  the  legislature  had  in  view  in  the 
Mortmain  Act  (as  appears  from  the  recital,  and  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  title)  was  to  restrain  the  disposition  of 
lands  whereby  they  become  inalienable.'  In  another  place 
be  observes  that '  the  particular  views  of  the  legislature  were 
two :  first,  to  prevent  locking  up  land  and  real  property 
from  being  aliened,  which  is  made  the  title  of  the  act ;  the 
second,  to  prevent  persons,  in  their  last  moments,  from  being 
imposed  on  to  give  away  their  real  estates  from  their  families.' 
It  will  be  perceived  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  very  im- 
perfectly correspond  with  this  explanation  of  its  object.  Thus 
money  may  be  given  by  will  (if  unaccompanied  with  a  direc- 
tion to  lay  it  out  in  land)  to  an  eleemosynary  corporation  which 
is  empowered  to  hold  land  in  mortmain,  and  it  may  be  laid  out 
in  land,  or,  if  necessary,  a  licence  may  be  obtained  from  the 
crown  for  that  purpose.  The  judicial  exposition,  that  money 
given  by  will,  to  arise  from  the  sale  of  lands,  is  within  the 
act,  involves  a  direct  contradiction ;  it  being  expressly  pro- 
vided by  the  mode  of  donation,  in  the  case  just  mentioned, 
that  the  land  shall  not,  so  far  as  the  donor  can  prevent  it, 
come  into  hands  in  which  it  will  be  inalienable. 

The  art,  which  is  but  a  clumsy  contrivance,  and  the  ex- 
position of  it,  are  in  fact  directed  against  gifts  for  charitable 
uses ;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  notion  of  the  impolicy 
of  allowing  lands  to  be  for  ever  set  apart,  or  Mocked  up,' 
had  also  some  influence  on  the  legislature.  If  this  however 
had  been  the  leading  idea,  a  repeal  of  the  statute  which 
allows  the  crown  to  grant  a  licence  to  hold  lands  in  mort- 
main would  have  been  a  proper  addition  to  the  act.  But 
the  legislature  or  the  promoters  of  the  act  were  apparently 
anxious  to  find  out  some  reason  or  excuse  for  passing  such 
an  act  in  a  country  where  gifts  for  charitable  uses  have  been 
so  long  established  and  approved  by  popular  opinion.  The 
exceptions  made  in  this  act  in  favour  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  also  show  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  legislature 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  operation  of  this  act  being 
extended  to  those  corporate  bodies. 
P.  C,  No.  965. 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  terms  charities  and 
charitable  uses  have  a  legal  meaning  very  different  from  the 
popular  meaning  of  the  term  charity. 

The  great  amount  of  property  in  England  and  Wales 
which  is  appropriated  to  charitable  uses,  and  the  importance 
of  many  of  those  establishments  which  are  supported  by 
such  property,  render  it  necessary  to  give  some  exposition 
of  the  nature  and  administration  of  charities  in  this  country, 
which  is  mDst  conveniently  done  under  the  head  of  Uses, 
Charitable. 

The  term  Mortification  in  Scotland  expresses  pretty 
nearly  what  mortmain  does  in  England. 

According  to  Stair  (book  ii.,  tit.  iii.,  39,  ed.  Brodie),  *  in- 
feftments  of  mortified  lands  are  those  which  are  granted  to 
the  kirk  or  other  incorporation  having  no  other  reddendo 
than  prayer  and  supplications  and  the  like :  such  were  the 
mortifications  of  the  kirk  lands  granted  by  the  king  to  kirk- 
men,  or  granted  by  other  private  men  to  the  provost  and 
prebendars  of  college  kirks  founded  for  singing ;  or  to  chap- 
fainries,  preceptories,  altarages,  in  which  the  patronage  re- 
mained in  the  mortifiers.'  The  act  of  1587,  c.  29.  passed  in 
the  eleventh  parliament  of  James  VI.,  began  by  reciting 
that  the  king  *  and  his  three  estaites  of  parlian^ent  perfitely 
understood  tne  greatest  part  of  his  proper  rent  to  have  bene 
given  and  disponed  of  auld  to  Abbaies,  Monasteries,  and 
utheris  persans  of  Clergie,*  &c. :  it  further  recited  that  •  his 
Hienes,  for  the  great  love  and  favour  quhilk  hebearis  to  his 
subjectes,  was  nawaies  minded  to  greeve  them  with  un- 
profitable taxations,  specially  for  his  royal  support.'  The 
act  then  went  on  to  declare  that  it  was  '  founde  maist  meete 
and  expedient  that  he  sail  have  recourse  to  his  awin  patri- 
raonie  oisponed  of  before  (the  cause  of  the  disposition  now 
ceasing)  as  ane  helpe  maist  honorable  in  respect  of  hi mselfe 
and  least  grievous  to  his  people  and  subjectes.'  The  act 
then  proceeded  to  unite  and  annex  to  the  crown  (with  the 
exceptions  after  specified  in  the  act)  all  the  lands,  &c.,  be- 
longing to  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  personages  therein 
mentioned.  This  act  was  in  effect  more  extensive  than  tho 
similar  acts  of  Henry  VIII.  in  England. 

Since  the  Reformation,  lands  given  in  Scotland  for  cha- 
ritable purposes  are  given  to  the  trustees  of  the  charity,  to 
be  held  either  in  blanch  or  feu  holdiiig.  (BcU's  Diet,  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland.) 

MORTON.  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Fourth  EARL  OF,  and 
Regent  of  Scotland,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  groat  family 
of  Angus,  which,  besides  other  honours,  had  more  than 
once  held  the  oflSce  of  lord-high-chancellor  of  Scotland,  and 
by  the  marriage  of  the  sixth  earl  of  Angus  with  Mar;»arct 
of  England  (widow  of  King  James  IV.)  nad  recently  been 
brought  into  intimate  connection  with  Henry  VIII.,  the 
brother  of  that  princess.  Morton  was  nephew  to  the  above 
earl,  being  second  son  of  the  earl's  younger  brother.  Sir 
Greorge  Douglas  of  Pittendreich.  ITiese  two  brothers  had 
mutually  assisted  each  other  in  their  struggle  for  power 
during  the  minority  of  King  James  V. ;  and  on  the  earKs 
fall  in  1528,  Sir  George  lied  and  remained  an  exile  during 
the  remainder  of  James's  reign.  He  then  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  in  1543  was  appointed  a  privy-counsellor 
to  the  Regent  Arran. 

Previous  to  this  period,  but  at  what  precise  time  is  uncer- 
tain, the  younger  son  of  Sir  George  had  married  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Douglas,  daughter  of  the  third  earl  of  Morton,  by  a 
natural  daughter  of  King  James  V. ;  and  on  that  occasion 
the  earl,  having  no  male  issue,  obtained  a  new  reversionary 
clause  to  his  patent,  transferring  the  earldom  to  this  for- 
tunate son-in-law.  In  consequence  of  this  provision  he  was 
styled  the  Master  of  Morton ;  and  on  his  father-in-law's  denih, 
in  1553,  he  became  earl  of  Morton.  Up  to  this  time  he  fol- 
lowed undoubtedly  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  who  was  an 
active  promoter  of  the  Reformation,  and  a  friend  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  designs  of  that  monarch  in  reference  to 
Scotland.  His  name  however  does  not  often  appear  in  the 
public  transactions  of  the  period;  and  although  one  of  the 
onginal  lords  of  the  congregation  in  1557,  yel  afraid  perhaps 
of  the  consequences,  in  a  personal  point  of  riew,  of  casting 
off  the  queen  regent,  from  whom  ne  had  already  received 
considerable  favours,  he  long  held  a  doubtful  and  irreso- 
lute course.  It  was  this  which  made  Sadler,  the  English 
envoy,  describe  Morton  as  'a  simple  and  fearful  roan.' 
From  the  time  of  the  queen  regent's  death  however  that 
description  was  inapplicable  to  him ;  and  on  the  7th  Janu- 
ary, 1563,  he  was  constituted  lord-hi^h- chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  room  of  the  forfeited  Earl  of  Huntly,  who 
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lud  been  the  great  head  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Scotland. 
He  had  been  only  a  few  years  in  that  office  however  when  he 
was  obliged  to  lay  It  down,  and  fly  into  England,  on  occasion 
of  Rizzio's  murdier,  in  which  cruel  and  lawless  affair  he  took 
an  active  and  prominent  part    He  remained  in  England, 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  monarch,  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  he  was  restored  to  Mary's  favour  by  the  in- 
tercession of  Bothwell,  whose  ambitious  designs  needed  all 
the  aid  which  could  be  drawn  together  from  every  quarter. 
Bothwell  soon  opened  to  him  the  plot  which  he  meditated 
for  the  murder  of  Damley,  expecting,  no  doubt,  his  ready 
acquiescence.     In  this  however  Bothwell  was  mistaken ; 
Morton  refused  to  concur.     But  neither  did  he  inform 
Darnley  of  the  plot,  nor  take  any  measures  to  prevent  its 
being  executed ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  subscribed 
the  famous  bond,  to  protect  Bothwell  against  the  charge  of 
being  concerned  in  the  murder,  and  to  use  every  endeavour 
to  promote  his  marriage  with  the  queen.    Yet  when  this 
latter  event  took  place,  and  when  Bothwell  became  odious 
to  the  nation,  Morton  was  the  great  leader  in  opposi- 
tion to  him ;   and  it  was  to  the  castle  of  his  relative,  the 
lady  of  Lochleven,  that  Mary  was  conducted  when  she  de- 
livered hersfelf  up  at  Carbery  HilL     When  Mary  was 
securely  lodged  in  this  place  of  confinement,  the  earl  of 
Murray  was  made  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  Morton  re- 
instated in  the  office  of  lord  chancellor.    He  continued  in 
this  situation  during  the  regencies  of  Murray,  Lennox,  and 
Mar,  and  was  indeed  a  principal  actor  in  all  matters  of  im- 
portance wliich  took  place  in  their  time;  and  on  Mar's 
death  at  the  end  of  the  year  1572,  Morton  was  himself  ap- 
pointed regent  of  the  kingdom.  Here  his  ability  and  vigour 
indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  bis  ambition,  his  avarice,  and 
rapacity,  and  his  general  want  of  principle,  became  appa- 
rent to  all ;  he  was  now  at  once  feared  ana  hated ;  and  find- 
ing himself  becoming  odious  to  the  nation,  he  conceived  tlie 
idea  of  retrieving  his  reputation  by  resigning,  or  rather 
offering  to  resign,  the  government  into  the  king's  (James  VI.) 
own  hands,  his  majesty  being  now  in  his  twelfth  year.    Ac- 
cordingly on  the  12th  September,  1577,  he  made  resignation 
of  his  office,  and  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  Athol  and  Argyl, 
accepted  it,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people.  Morton,  thus  un- 
expectedly taken  at  his  word,  retired  in  a  sort  of  pet  to  Loch- 
leven,  which,  from  his  formidable  character,  was  then  com- 
monly called  the  Lion's  Den;  and  from  this  retreat  he  watched 
a  favourable  moment  to  regain  bis  power.    An  opportunity 
presented  itself,  and  he  immediately  became  master  both  of 
Stirling  Castle  and  of  the  king's  person.    He  then  resumed 
power,  and  by  the  help  of  Queen  Elisabeth  retained  it  for 
some  time,  but  at  length  the  king's  new  favourite,  Caotain 
Stewart,  who,  as  Robertson  says,  shunned  no  action  now- 
ever  desperate,  if  it  led  to  power  or  favour,  charged  him,  in 
the  king  s  presence,  with  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of 
Darnley.    Upon  this  charge  Kforton  was  committed  first  to 
his  own  house,  then  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  (2nd  Janu- 
.ary,  1581)*  &nd  then  to  Dumbarton,  of  which  Lennox,  the 
father  of  Darnley,  had  the  command.  Elizabeth  used  every 
endeayour  in  favour  of  Morton,  but  the  greater  the  solicitude 
which  she  showed  for  his  safety,  the  more  eagerly  did  his 
enemies  urge  his  destruction ;  and  being  carried  by  Cap- 
tain Stewart,  then  earl  of  Arran,  into  Edinburgh,  be  was,  on 
the  Istof  June,  1581,  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and 
condemned.  When  that  pan  of  the  verdict  was  read  which, 
besides  finding  that  he  had  concealed,  found  that  he  was 
also  accessory  to  the  murder,  he  repeated  the  words  with 
Tohemence,  and  then  exclaimed,  '  God  knows  it  is  not  so.* 
The  next  morning,  speaking  of  the  crime  for  which  be  was 
condemned,  he  admitted  that  on  his  return  from  England, 
after  the  death  of  Riszio,  Bothwell  had  informed  htm  of 
the  conspiracy  against  Darnley,  which  the  oueen,  as  he 
told  him,  knew  of  and  approved,  but  that  be  liad  no  hand 
in  it.    And  as  to  revealing  the  plot,  '  To  whom,*  said  he, 
•could  I  reveal  it?  To  the  queen?  She  was  aware  of  it.  To 
Darnley  ?   He  was  such  a  babe,  that  there  was  nothing  told 
to  bun  but  be  would  tell  to  her  again ;  and  the  two  most 
powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  Bothwell  and  Huntly, 
were  the  perpetrators.    I  foreknew  and  concealed  the  plot, 
but  as  to  oeing  art  and  part  in  its  execution,  I  call  God  to 
witness,  I  am  wholly  innocent'    When  his  keepers  told 
bim  that  the  guards  were  attending,  and  aU  was  in  readi- 
ness, he  replira, '  I  thank  my  God,  I  am  ready  likewise.* 
On  the  scaffold  his  behaviour  was  calm,  his  countenance 
and  voice  unaltered,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  acts  of 
derotioii,  be  was  beheaded  by  the  instrument  called  the 


Maiden,  on  the  3rd  June,  1581.  Hiahaad  tn 
the  public  gaol ;  and  his  body,  after  lying  till  sttOMt  «•  tW 
scaffold,  covered  with  a  beggarly  cloak,  was  cmmed  hf  rw^ 
mon  porters  to  the  usual  burial-place  of  crimiiiala.  N«3« 
of  his  friends  accompanied  it  to  the  grs\*»— tlwy  4«A  »^ 
venture  to  discover  their  gratitude  or  respect  by  wmf  «s- 
pressions  of  sorrow.  Public  opinion  was  nn«ntpi»«a  la  ^« 
condemnation. 

MORTON,  JOHN,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  CMter 
bury,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Morton,  of  Miikii»m« 
St.  Andrew's,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  bom  at  Bero  a  iku 
county,  in  1410.  He  received  his  earliest  edncatiutt  at  t%m 
abbey  of  Ceme,  whence  be  removed  to  Baltol  r^flagt, 
Oxford.  Of  his  progress  in  that  university  ««  kavv  ba 
little,  till  he  became  principal  of  PeckwBiar  Ina.  H^ 
practice  as  an  advocate  m  the  Court  of  Arches  anbsiin—fy 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Cardinal  BourrhMr  TW 
cardinal,  beside  conferring  upon  him  various  pnJurmtmH. 
introduced  him  to  King  Henry  VL,  who  mad*  hia  oaa  o^ 
his  privy-connsel.  He  adhercNl  to  this  unfi>ituo«l«  paatp 
with  to  much  fidelity,  that  even  his  sncoeasor  KAwmA  IV 
oould  not  but  admire  his  attachment,  whieb  he  wai<wd 
by  taking  Morton  into  bis  councils.  In  1473  Mortaa  mm 
appointed  master  of  the  rolls ;  and  between  thta  txwm  aat 
1477  the  list  of  his  promotions  to  prebendal  stalk  mad  cihtr 
preferments  in  difrerent  quarters  of  the  kiii||d*«n  pma 
the  hiffh  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  In  147b  RdvaH  I?. 
made  nim  bishop  of  Ely  and  lord  chaneellor  of  Fnglw^ 
and  at  his  death  appointed  him  one  of  his  ex«eotan.  B» 
was  viewed  in  no  favourable  light  by  Richard  HL,  wbi^  si 
the  same  time  that  Lord  Stanley  was  arrtated,  g«f  •  Ma%>i 
in  ward  to  the  duke  of  Buekingoam.  He  eacAp«4  kmm^tn 
from  the  duke*s  castle  at  Brecknock,  and  coDcwakd  k-aanf 
for  a  time  in  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  soon  after  whirh. 
disguise  to  the  Continent,  he  joined  the  earl  of  ' 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  person  who  f&nt  propdsai  the 
coalition  of  the  two  houses  of  York  and  I^nimsltff  bf  thv 
marriage  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  As  asva 
as  Henry  VII.  was  seated  on  the  throcM,  be  alao  ndht 
Morton  one  of  his  privy-counsel,  and  on  the  daatb  ai  Cat- 
dinal  Bourchier,  in  1466,  joined  with  tbepopt  u  m-MwIiint 
him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  In  Aqkvo. 
1487,  if  not  earlier,  he  was  again  constiuitcd  \arA  ckse- 
cellor,  and  in  1493  created  a  cardinal  by  pope  AWianirt 
VI.  He  died  September  15th,  ISOO.  Morion  was  a  ana 
of  great  talents,  learning,  and  probity.  The  cot  «r  diaia 
from  Peterborough  to  Wisbeche,  known  by  the  nsi  • ! 
Morton's  Leame,  was  made  entirely  at  his  «xp*iiee  «)uW  bs 
was  bishop  of  Ely ;  and  the  opinion  seema  ««U  $nmmi»  v 
that  the  English  Life  of  Richard  HL,  usually  aUnbvM  v 
Sir  Thomas  More,  was  really  written  by  Morto».  fTaaa*. 
BiU.  BHt.  Hib^  pp.  532,  533;  Bentham's  ihtL  ^  £2y. 
4to..  Cambr.,  1771,  p.  179-181 ;  Chalmers's  BkV^.  AcO 

MORTUARY,  from  the  Latin  mortuartwH.  by  oar  Bum 
ancestors  called  ysul-jceir,  soul-shot,  or  money  paid  at^nsL 
The  mortuary  was  really  a  gift  left  by  a  maa  to  hia  fansi 
church,  as  a  recompense  for  his  penonal  titlMa  a»d  eCtr- 
in^  net  duly  paid.  Dugdale,  in  his  *  History  of  Wamk- 
shu'e,*  p.  679,  enters  minutely  into  the  rtaaoti  and  otwuMl 
occasion  of  such  be(|ueets,  the  earliest  nwnCiOQ  of  wbM  W 
finds  in  the  *  Council  of  iEnsbam,*  in  the  fear  1009,  mA  a 
the  '  Laws  of  King  Canute.*  Mortiiariea  w«r»  aAarwai^ 
distinguished  into  dead  mortuaries,  and  mortmtna  aspa.  •* 
live  mortuaries :  the  former  consisting  of  vaontff^  m  as« 
other  goods  or  chattels ;  the  latter  of  live-stock :  Tttiwat  mn 
the  second-best  beast,  after  the  first  hmi  baeo  pud  la  Ibi 
lord  for  his  heriot.  After  the  Couquesi  wa  ind  Uw  m** 
tuary  sometimes  called  a  eon^eiemU  \mrmum  tW  bM*: 
was  presented  with  the  body  at  the  funeral.  Johsi  ArdM, 
in  his  will  dated  4th  of  June.  17th  Hen.  VIIL,  m%K  *  Imm. 
I  bequeath  for  my  mortuary,  or  cora-presantl^  a  bWk  fil- 
ing amUing,  that  Almighty  God  may  the  ratWr  tai»  av 
soul  unto  his  raerc^  and  grace.'  Dugdale  qiMrfva  mim'i 
antient  wills  from  the  time  of  Hen.  HI.  to  ihas  «f  Hsb.  ^  . 
in  which  horses,  caparisoned  and  bearing  the  mihcaty  «m- 
pons  of  the  defunct,  are  directed  to  be  led  beibn  the  cvqat 
at  his  ftineral,  and  delivered  as  mortuahea.  Tbas  wm  tta 
origin  of  the  practice  of  leading  hoiaes  at  the  fumtnh  of 
persons  of  distinction.  Mortuaries,  in  tima,  w«r»  fcaW 
oppressive  to  the  yeomanry  and  poorer  iohabisania  «f  pa- 
rishes: they  were  regulated,  and  converted  into  a  wmm 
payment  by  stat  31  Hen.  \l\U  ebap.  6,  mjk  lAM^  Hm^ 
nett,  in  the  Glossary  to  his  '  Parodual  AntiqwOM^*  flft 
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that  a  mortuary  was  sometimes  paid  to  the  lord  of  a  fee,  as 
well  as  to  the  priest  of  the  parish. 

(SeWen,  Hist  of  Tythes,  p.  287 ;  Dugd..  HiaU  Warw,,  ut 
supr. ;  Jacob's  Law  Diet, ;  Manning  and  Bray's  Hist,  of 
Surrey*  i^  pp.  386, 388;  Kennett's  Paroch,  AfUiq,,  i.,  p.  101, 
and  Glossar.) 

MORVEAU.    [GuYTON  db  Morveau.] 

MORUS  ALBA,  or  the  White  Mulberry,  is  a  native  of 
China,  where  it  forms  a  small  tree,  and  whence  it  has  been 
gradually  carried  westward,  till  it  has  become  a  common 
plant  in  most  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
forming  in  the  south  of  Europe  a  pollard-tree  by  road  sides. 
lis  leaves  are  smooth  and  shining,  usually  heart-shaped  at 
the  base,  and  on  old  trees  ovate  or  oblong,  but  on  young 
vigorous  shoots  as  frequently  divided  into  deep  lobes.  The 
fruit  is  white,  insipid,  and  of  little  value,  except  for  feeding 
poul|ry;  in  this  country  it  is  seldom  formed.  It  is  on 
this  species  that  the  silkworm  is  chiefly  fed ;  and  in  silk 
countries  many  varieties  are  cultivated  for  the  purpose,  some 
of  which  are  said  to  be  mu6h  better  than  others.  The 
eommon  wild  kind  is  said  to  suit  the  silkworm  as  well  as  or 
even  better  than  any  other  kind ;  but  as  it  yields  only  a 
smaH  quantity  of  foliage,  compared  with  other  sorts,  it  is 
principally  employed  as  the  source  of  seeds  from  which 
stocks  are  raised  for  grafting  more  productive  varieties.  Of 
the  latter  each  silk  country  has  its  own  fancy  kinds,  which 
there  would  be  little  advantage  in  noticing  here ;  but  there 
ia  among  them  an  exception  of  importance,  the  value  of 
which  has  been  recognised  wherever  it  has  been  cultivated. 
Some  years  since  a  mulberry  was  introduced  into  France 
from  Manilla,  whence  it  has  gained  the  name  of  the  Philip- 
pine Mulberry,  the  great  excellence  of  which  seems  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  It  has  straight  smooth  brandies,  oval 
heart-shaped  leaves  tapering  to  a  point,  thin,  rather  soft,  a 
little  blistered  and  puckered  in  the  middle,  often  drooping, 
and  sometimes  more  than  six  or  even  nine  inches  broad  in 
the  dry  climate  of  the  south  of  France.  It  grows  much 
fatter  than  the  white  mulberry,  and  strikes  from  cuttings 
as  freely  as  a  willow,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  latter. 
The  abundance  of  its  leaves  is  much  greater  than  any  other 
known  variety,  and,  what  is  most  important,  it  is  not  onlv 
freely  eaten  by  the  silkworms,  but  perfectly  agrees  with 
them.  Its  culture  is  now  superseding  that  of  all  others  in 
the  aouth  of  Europe,  and  it  is  even  taken  as  a  stock  on 
which  to  graft  the  common  white  mulberry,  when  the  latter 
lA  wished  for.  According  to  M.  Bonafous  this  may  be  done 
either  upon  layers  of  the  Philippine  Mulberry,  headed  down 
to  one  or  two  eyes  above  the  ground,  or  upon  cuttings  seven 
or  eight  inches  long,  which  may  be  planted  immediately 
after  having  been  grafted :  the  young  plants  will  be  five  or 
six  feet  long  the  first  year,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  cir- 
cu  mference.  This  mulberry  is  sometim  es  called  Morus  mul' 
tieaulis. 

In  this  country  the  white  mulberry  and  all  its  varieties 
soffsr  a  good  deal  from  our  winters,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
prevent  its  cultivation.  Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  it  and  the  rearing  of  silkworms  into 
Great  Britain ;  but  the  attempt  failed,  owing  partly  to  un- 
skilful management,  but  more  to  the  soft  juicy  condition  of 
the  leaves  in  this  damp  climate,  which  rendered  them  unfit 
for  the  food  of  the  worm.  For  a  full  and  excellent  account 
of  the  varieties,  &c  of  the  White  Mulberry,  see  Loudon's 
Jrboretum  JBriiannicum,  vol.iii.,  p.  1348. 

MORUS  NIGRA.    [Mulberry.] 

MORVAN  or  MORVANT,  LE,  a  district  in  France, 
partly  in  Nivemois  and  partly  in  Bourgogne.  As  this  dis- 
trict does  not  appear  to  have  been  recognised  fbr  any  admi- 
nistrative purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  define  its  limits :  it  is 
from  16  to  18  miles  long,  and  10  to  12  broad.  It  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  a  table-land  of  granite  or  other  primi- 
tive rocks,  traversed  by  narrow  valleys  and  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams.  It  is  barren  on  the  whole,  though  affording 
in  some  parts  good  pasturage,  on  which  a  vast  number  of 
cattle  are  kept :  other  parts  are  clothed  with  wood,  which 
affords  a  great  supply  of  ftiel  for  Paris.  [Avallon.]  Buck- 
wheat, oats,  and  a  little  rye  are  the  only  kinds  of  grain 
raised.  The  towns  of  Avallon»  Saulieu^and  Chateau  Chinon 
are  within  the  district.  The  Yonne  and  several  of  its  tribu- 
taries are  within  the  border.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  not 
known.  Morvan  is  now  included  partly  in  the  department 
of  Nidvre.  partly  in  that  of  Yonne. 

MORYSON,  or  MOR180N,  FYNES,  was  a  native  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  born  in  1606.    He  wrot#  aa  •  Itinerary, 


containing  twelve  years'  travels  through  Germany,  Bohmer*  • 
land,  Switzerland,  Netherland,  Denmark,  Poland,  Italy* 
Turkey,  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  3  parts,* 
London,  1617,  fol.  This  work  was  first  wriUen  in  Latin, 
and  then  translated  by  himself  into  English.  It  contains 
some  minute  and  interesting  details  of  early  English  man- 
ners. He  also  wrote  a  '  History  of  Ireland,  fi*om  the  year 
1599  to  1603,  with  a  short  Narration  of  the  State  of  that 
Kingdom  from  1169;  to  which  is  added  a  Description  of 
Ireland,*  Dublin,  1735, 2  vols.  8vo.     He  died  about  1614. 

MOSAIC,  or  more  correctly  MUSAIC  (the  term  being 
a  corruption  of  Opus  Musivum),  a  species  of  inlaid  or  tes- 
sellated work,  made  with  minute  pieces  of  coloured  sub- 
stances, generally  either  marble  or  natural  stones,  or  else 
glass  more  or  less  opaque,  and  of  every  variety  of  hue 
which  the  subject  may  require.  The  former  mode  was  that 
chiefly  employed  by  the  antients  for  their  costly  tessel- 
lated pavements,  many  of  which  have  at  various  timet 
been  aiscovered  in  this  island,  and  which  prove,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  the  opulence  and  luxury  in  building 
displayed  by  the  Romans  in  this  distant  part  of  their  em- 
pire ;  and  further,  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  the 
structures,  of  which  they  are  the  remains ;  since  it  may 
fairly  be  taken  for  granted  that  decoration,  attended  with 
such  difficulty  and  tediousness  of  execution,  and  requiring 
artificers  of  a  superior  class,  if  not  artists^  was  not  intro- 
duced except  in  sumptuous  edifices. 

Mosaics  of  this  description,  that  is,  for  pavements,  gene- 
rally consist  only  of  a  series  of  ornamental  borders  enclosing 
one  or  more  compartments  containing  some  figure  or  de- 
vice, or  occasionally  a  group  or  subject.  Others  consist 
entirely  of  a  pattern,  generally  in  two  colours,  sometime! 
in  three — ^black,  white,  and  red.  Examples  of  pavement 
mosaics  in  each  of  these  modes  have  b^n  discoverml  at 
Pompeii,  and  in  many  of  them  the  borders  very  much  re- 
semble those  upon  Greek  fictile  vases. 

Mosaic  contmued  to  be  used  both  fi»r  pavements  and 
ornamenting  walls  to  a  late  period  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
was  greatly  practUed  in  Byzantine  buildings,  and  by  Byzan- 
tine artists,  who  were  also  employed  in  Italy,  whence  it  was 
sometimes  termed  oput  Qrtecum,  or  CHraoanicum,  Hes* 
semer  gives  in  his  work  many  specimens  of  the  kind,  and 
among  others  one  from  a  pavement  in  the  baptistery  of  Pisa 
(begun  in  1153),  which  is  reouirkable,  as  the  compartmenta 
form  precisdy  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  the  window  in 
the  mosoue  of  Hakim  at  Cairo,  represented  in  the  cut,  page 
383,  in  Moorish  Architecture.  In  the  pavement  the 
lines  are  a  dark  green  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  spaces, 
which  are  perforated  in  the  window,  are  filled  up  with 
tessera  of  different  forms  and  colours,  placed  alternately 
upon  a  dark  and  a  white  ground. 

Ornamental  patterns  of  a  similar  character,  executed  in 
mosaic  and  frequently  having  a  considerable  intermixture 
of  gold,  were  frequent,  and  of  embellishment  thus  executed 
there  are  splendid  examples  in  the  cathedral  of  Monreale 
near  Palermo;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  their  geometri- 
cal patterns  and  devices  they  display  a  taste  very  much  akin 
to  that  of  Arabian  architects.  [Moorish  ARCBtTscTXTRE.] 
Beautiful  specimens  of  decorative  mosaic  or  inlaid  pave- 
ments, in  a  different  style  fi-om  the  preceding,  occur  in  the 
church  of  San  Miniato  at  Florence,  eonsisting  of  squares 
filled  up  with  bold  foliage  or  llower-work  in  black  and  white, 
and  which  again  partake  not  a  little  of  the  character  of 
corresponding  decoration  in  the  Moorish  and  Arabian  styles. 
Patterns  very  similar  to  those  of  such  mosaics  were  also 
frequently  employed  for  painting  walls,  of  which  kind  spe- 
cimens from  the  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Assisi,  as  well 
as  others  in  mosaic  in  the  same  building,  may  be  seen  in 
Hessemer's  Arabische  und  Alt-ItaliemichB  BmhVerzie' 
rungen.  • 

Something  akin  to  mosaic  or  coloured  inlaid-work  was 
occasionally  employed  in  Italy  during  the  middle  ages  for 
external  decoration  also ;  as  an  instance  of  which  the  fii^ade 
of  the  Duomo  at  Pisa  may  be  mentioned,  where,  though 
the  pattern  is  chiefly  in  black  and  white,  brBliant  reds  and 
blues  are  intermixed  at  intervals,  a  species  of  external  de- 
coration supposed  by  some  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  practice  of  polyckromy  among  the  Greeks,     [Poly- 

CHROMY.] 

Although  nearly  similar  as  to  their  process,  mosaio  pic* 
tures,  especially  some  of  those  of  later  times,  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  art  'Whether  aotuaUy 
employed  aa  pavemfints  oc  inserted  in  waUs,  mosaics  of  th« 
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class  juftt  described  consist  chiefly  of  ornament  and  pattern, 
executed  in  few  and  simple  colours,  with  hardly  any  attempt 
at  variety  of  tints  and  due  graduation  of  tones,  even  in  the 
figures,  human  or  animal,  occ^tsionally  introduced  in  them. 
The  outlines  are  everywhere  distinct  and  hard ;  the  ioints 
between  the  tessera,  or  separate  pieces  of  material,  plainly 
visible ;  in  short,  there  is  no  attempt  at  pictures ;  scarcely 
anything  more,  in  fact,  than  the  suggestions  of  them,  if  we 
may  so  express  it.  All  these  however  are  rather  proprieties 
than  defects,  because  a  direct  imitation  of  nature— any  pic> 
ture,  according  to  the  modern  idea  of  the  term — would  be 
altogether  incongruous  and  in  bad  taste  applied  as  the  de- 
coration of  a  pavement  or  floor.  Even  for  ceilings  they  are 
objectionable  enough,  hut  for  floors  pictures  would  be 
almost  intolerable.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  how- 
ever that  mosaic-work  first  suggested  the  idea  of  painting, 
or  of  describing  objects  by  means  of  outline  and  colours 
upon  a  plane  surface,  and  confining  the  composition  to 
figures  alone,  without  anv  intermixture  of  pattern-work  or 
arbitrary  ornament ;  and  if  founded  upon  nothing  better 
than  conjecture,  such  supposition  is  highly  plausible,  the 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  being  both  obvious 
and  easy.  Further,  such  hypothesis  is  greatly  strength- 
ened by  our  finding  that  nearly  all  the  specimens  of  antient 
painting  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  or  yet  discovered 
have  in  them  a  striking  resemblance  to  tiie  character  of 
mosaic,  and  but  a  partial  imitation  of  nature,  the  figures 
being  in  many  of  them  upon  a  uniform  ground,  and  very 
few  indeed  exhibiting  more  than  a  partial  background  and 
a  slight  indication  of  distances. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  decline  of  the  arts,  mosaic 
painting  continued  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  both  externally 
and  internally,  for  the  decoration  of  churches,  as  for  in- 
stance, on  the  fa9ade  as  well  as  within  the  basilica  of  St 
Mark  at  Venice.  Some  have  supposed  that  such  produc- 
tions were  entirely  the  work  of  Byzantine  or  Greek  artists, 
but  the  contrary  opinion  is  firmly  maintained  by  Cicognara, 
who  asserts  that  mosaic  was  practised  by  native  Italians, 
that  it  was  well  known  to  the  earliest  Venetians,  and  that 
consequently  it  is  altogether. an  error  to  call  Andrea  Tafi, 
a  Florentine  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  first 
Italian  who  obtained  instruction  in  the  art  from  Greeks 
practising  it  at  Venice.  The  works  however,  both  of  Con- 
stantinopolitans  and  Italians  of  those  ages,  are  more  curious 
than  beautiful,  rude  and  uncouth  in  design,  and  exhibiting 
very  little  of  the  principles  of  painting.  In  fact  they  bear 
a  far  greater  resemblance  in  every  respect  to  the  glass- 
painting  in  Gothic  windows  than  they  do  to  pictures,  and 
that  species  of  painting  may  itself  be  termed  a  kind  of 
transparent'mosaic-work.  In  neither  case  is  a  direct  imi- 
tation of  nature  aimed  at,  but  merely  a  sort  of  conventional 
and  more  or  less  symbolical  representation.  The  outlines 
are  hard  and  cutting,  the  colours  forcible  and  unbroken, 
nor  is  there  any  effect  of  light  and  shade.  Besides  which 
pictorial  imitation  is  further  repudiated  by  the  figures  being 
frequently  represented  upon  a  gold  ground,  a  practice  after- 
waitis  followed  by  some  of  the  earlier  German  painters,  and 
in  the  present  day  in  some  of  the  modern  frescoes  at 
Munich. 

Pictures  in  mosaic  are  comparatively  of  recent  origin, 
dating  not  further  back  than  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  copies  of  celebrated  works  by 
Raphael  and  other  masters  were  for  the  first  time  thus 
executed.  Mosaics  of  this  kind  are  facsimiles  of  the  origi- 
nals, and  have  merely  the  effect  of  paintings  produced  in 
the  usual  way.  although  attended  with  infinitely  greater 
cost,  and  beyond  all  comparison  more  laborious  and  tedious 
in  their  process.  As  each  separate  piece  of  glass  is  of  the 
same  colour  throughout,  the  ^duation  of  tints,  the  melt- 
ing^ff  of  any  one  colour  from  lU  highest  light  to  its  darkest 
shadow,  can  be  obtained  only  by  an  immense  number  of 
small  pieces,  of  which  those  contiguous4o  each  other  exhibit 
scarcely  any  perceptible  difference  to  the  eye.  It  is  said 
that  no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  different  tinte,  all  of 
which  must  be  kept  methodically  sortod  and  arranged,  are 
requisite  for  this  kind  of  mosaic-work;  the  preparation  of  such 
a  pdette  therefore,  for  anything  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
must  of  itself  be  a  task  of  great  labour  and  time,  as  well  as 
expense ;  besides  which  the  execution  is  so  entirely  me- 
chanical, that  it  is  fit  only  for  copyists.  The  sole  advantage 
in  any  degree  proportionate  to  the  cost  attending  it,  is  the 
extijme  durability  of  the  work  when  once  accomplished. 
a»  its  colours  can  hardly  be  changed  by  any  length  of 


time ;  nor  is  it  liable  to  the  dightett  decsy,  or  mof  tMrr, 
except  what  may  happen  to  the  stmoture  tn  which  tc  k  wmiL 
The  mosaics  in  St.  Peter's^  which  are  ch^  ifemrrtdtlimr 
kind,  will  last  as  long  as  the  building  itself  stands. 

Similar  mosaic  is  frequently  emp&yed,  or  rmtfaer  naa^ 
plied,  on  a  miniature  scale,  for  pictoret  on  the  bda  of  sm» 
boxes  and  articles  of  that  kind,  or  tablets  to  ehnusf- 
pieces,  which  are  at  the  best  mere  earioaities  and  rerr  Mb- 
rious  trifles.  Plorentine-toork  may  also  be  meotWDtA  sa 
a  species  of  mosaic,  chiefly  used  for  inlaying  or  ?eat<na| 
marble  slabs  for  tables,  and  decoKAtire  purpoats  of  tlHt 
sort,  upon  a  moderate  scale. 

The  recent  adoption  of  asphalt  for  pavements  nny  far- 
haps  lead  to  ornamental  decoration  for  such  puipaim 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  mosaic  in  renH  to  p«ttem.  TW 
floor  of  the  Rotunda  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  noi 
ornamented  in  black  and  white,  with  compartacnia  i 
ing  from  the  centre;  and  such  pavements 
recommend  themselves  for  conservatoriea,  temeas,  k>L 
Although  mosaic  itself  is  by  far  too  expenstw  lot  aay  V« 
very  rare  occasions,  the  effect  of  it  may  be  oblainel,  and  *• 
beauty  of  its  patterns  produced,  in  stain-clotb  flooring ;  as4 
the  same  style  of  deugn  might  also  be  ibovn  te  earpita, 
and  were  these  more  sober  in  their  colours,  and  mora  4  r«t- 
tique  in  their  design,  the  fhmiture  and  other  iliiisM—i  of 
rooms  would  generally  show  themselves  to  greater  ad^slaj^ 

MOSAISK,  or  MOSHAISK,  is  the  chief  tows  of  a 
large  circle  of  the  same  name  in  the  govciniuent  of  M«> 
c^w.  Stein,  in  1820,  assigns  it  to  the  guvetuaiaut  af 
Kaluga ;  but  Hassel.  in  1821,  and  all  the  later  anthonte 
place  it  in  the  government  of  Moscow.  It  iM  sitnated  aft  As 
junction  of  the  Moshaiska  and  the  Moskwa.  li  n  chnlr 
celebrated  for  the  events  which  took  place  in  its  viciin^w 
1812.  On  the  6th  September  the  French  under  KspabM 
attacked  the  Russian  army  under  General  KntiHOfw,  al 
carried  a  strong  redoubt  which  was  the  key  of  the  Raaaas 
position.  On  the  7th  was  fought  the  great  battle  in  ^AaA 
the  loss  of  both  armies  was  immense ;  that  of  the  Havaas 
was  staled  at  30,000  men :  the  loss  of  the  French  was  ta  al 
probability  at  least  equal ;  but  the  battle  opened  to  Nns* 
leon  the  way  to  Moscow.  These  two  engagementa  are  tmd 
by  the  French,  respectively,  the  battle  of  BorodsBa  and  da 
battle  on  the  Moskwa :  the  Rossians  genendly  call  bath  es- 
gagements  the  battle  of  Borodino.  Almost  the  whsit  ¥ 
the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  on  the  occasion ;  bat  a  has 
since  been  rebuilt,  and  is  much  handsomer  tbaa  it  «as  be- 
fore. The  inhabitants,  above  4000  in  nomber,  i 
considerable  trade  in  com  and  timber. 

MOSAMBIQUE.    [Moxambiquk.] 

MOSASAURUS,  Mr.  Conybeare's  name  for  a  ^  , 
extinct  aquatic  Saurian,  Sauroehampta  of  Wa^^, 
sidered  by  Faujas  St  Fond  to  be  a  crocodile,  bat  whc 
position  among  the  Saurians  was  pointed  oat  by  { 
and  confirmed  by  Cuvier.    Indeed,  prerioos  to  thaff  i 

tigations,  the  nearly  perfect  head  of  this  Saaiaii,  kw 

the  great  animal  of  Maastricht,  and  foond  near  that  ety  ts 
the  calcareous  fineestone  forming  the  moat  recant  di 
the  cretaceous  formation,  was  a  stumbling^bkich  to  i 
ists,  some  of  whom  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  i 
The  zoologists  last  named,  and  especially  Caviar,  bs 
tisfactorily  proved  that  it  was  a  great  marine  rnfdsi  afti 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  Monitor.   [Momrosa.]  The  lasA 


are  without  true  roots,  not  hollow  as  in  the  ^ , 
solid  throughout,  and  joined  to  the  sockets  by  a  1 

basis,  the  result  of  the  hardening  of  the  pulp  1 

the  teeth  were  formed,  and  likewise  attached  to  tihe  jaw  br 
the  ossification  of  the  pulp  that  had  furnished  the  i 
*  This  indurated  capsule,*  writes  Dr.  Buckland.  in  hk  * 
water  Treatise,*  *  passed  like  a  circuUr  battreas  i 
base,  tending  to  make  the  tooth  an  instmnientof  | 
strength.    The  young  tooth  first  appeared  in  a 

cell  in  the  bone  of  the  jaw,  and  moved  irregnlatiy  i 

substance,  until  it  pressed  against  the  base  of  the  old  laath ; 
causing  it  gradually  to  become  detached,  together  with  m 
base,  by  a  kind  of  necrosis,  and  to  foil  off  like  the  batM  af 
a  deer.  The  teeth  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  are  aba  aaa- 
structed  on  the  same  principle  with  those  in  the  >nr»  aad 
renewed  in  like  manner.* 

The  last-mentioned  writer  places  its  orgaatatioii  asd  ifti 
zoological  and  geological  relations  in  so  intereatiny  a  ^mm 
of  view  in  the  treatise  above  mentioned,  that  we  ariad  ka 
account  as  the  best  calculated  to  inform  the  geoatal  M  wA 
as  the  phibsophioal  reader  on  these  noints. 
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The  geological  epoch  at  vhich  the  Mosasaurus  first  ap- 
peared, seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  long  series  during 
which  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  groups  were  in  process  of 
formation.  In  these  periods  the  inhabitants  of  our  planet 
seem  to  have  been  principally  marine,  and  some  of  the  largest 
creatures  were  Saurians  of  gigantic  stature,  many  of  them 
living  in  the  sea,  and  controlling  the  excessive  increase  of 
the  then  extensive  tribes  of  fishes.  From  the  lias  upwards 
to  the  commencement  of  the  chalk  formation,  the  Ichthyo- 
sauri and  Plesiosauri  were  the  tyrants  of  the  ocean ;  and 
juit  at  the  point  of  time  when  their  existence  terminated, 
during  the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  the  new  genus  Mosa- 
saurus  appears  to  have  been  introduced,  to  supply  for  a 
while  their  place  and  office,  being  itself  destined  in  its  turn 
to  give  place  to  the  Cetacea  of  the  tertiary  periods.  As  no 
Saurians  of  the  present  world  are  inhabitants  of  the  sea, 
and  the  most  powerful  living  representatives  of  this  arder, 
viz.  the  Crocodiles,  though  living  chiefly  in  water,  have  re- 
course to  stratagem  rather  than  speed  for  the  capture  of 
their  prey,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  examine  the  me- 
chanical contrivances  by  which  a  reptile,  most  nearly  allied 
to  the  Monitor,  was  so  constructed  as  to  possess  the  power 
of  moving  in  the  sea,  with  sufiScient  velocity  to  overtake  and 
capture  such  large  and  powerful  fishes  as,  from  the  enor- 
mous size  of  its  teeth  and  jaws,  we  may  conclude  it  was 
intended  to  devour.  The  head  and  teeth  point  out  the  near 
relations  of  this  animal  to  the  Monitors ;  and  the  propor- 
tions maintained  throughout  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ske- 
leton warrant  the  conclusion  that  this  monstrous  Monitor 
of  the  antient  deep  was  five  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  al- 
though the  longest  of  its  modem  congeners  does  not  exceed 
five  ^t  The  head  here  represented  measures  four  feet  in 
length,  that  of  the  largest  Monitor  does  not  exceed  five  in- 
ches. The  most  skilful  anatomist  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
devise  a  series  of  modifications  by  which  a  Monitor  could 
be  enlarged  to  the  length  and  bulk  of  a  Grampus,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  fitted  to  move  with  strength  and  rapidity 
through  the  waters  of  the  sea ;  yet  in  the  fossil  before  us, 
we  shall  find  the  genuine  characters  of  a  Monitor  main- 
tained throughout  the  whole  skeleton,  with  such  deviations 
only  as  tended  to  fit  the  animal  for  its  marine  existence. 

'The  Mosasaurus  had  scarcely  any  character  in  common 
with  the  Crocodile,  but  resembled  the  Iguanas  in  having  an 
apparatus  of  teeth  fixed  on  the  pterygoid  bone,  and  placed 
in  the  roof  of  its  mouth,  as  in  many  serpents  and  fishes, 
where  tiiey  act  as  barbs  to  prevent  the  escape  of  their  prey. 

'The  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  follow  the  character  indi- 
cated by  the  head.  The  vertebrro  are  all  concave  in  front 
and  convex  behind  ;  being  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  ball  and 
socket  joint,  admitting  easy  and  universal  flexion.  From 
the  centre  of  the  back  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  they  are 
destitute  of  articular  apophyses,  which  are  essential  to  sup- 
port the  back  of  animals  that  move  on  land :  in  this  respect 
they  agree  with  the  vertebree  of  Dolphins,  and  were  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  the  power  of  swimming ;  the  vertebrae  of 
the  neck  allowed  to  that  part  also  more  flexibility  than  in 
the  Crocodiles. 

'  The  tail  was  flattened  on  each  side,  but  high  and  deep  in 
the  vertical  direction,  like  the  tail  of  a  Crocodile ;  forming 
a  straight  oar  of  immense  strength  to  propel  the  body  by 
horizontal  movements  analogous  to  those  af  skulling.  Al- 
though the  number  of  caudal  vertebree  was  nearlv  the  same 
as  in  the  Monitor,  the  proportionate  length  of  the  tail  was 
much  diminished  bv  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  body 
of  each  vertebra ;  the  effect  of  this  variation  being  to  give 
strength  to  a  shorter  tail  as  an  organ  for  swimming ;  and  a 
rapidity  of  movement,  which  would  have  been  unattainable 
by  the  long  and  slender  tail  of  the  Monitor,  which  assists 
that  animal  in  climbing.  There  is  a  further  provision  to 
give  strength  to  the  tail,  by  the  chevron  bones  being  sol- 
dered firmly  to  the  body  of  each  vertebra,  as  in  fishes.' 

The  total  number  of  vertebr®  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Monitors,  and  more 
than  double  the  number  of  those  in  the  Crocodiles.  The 
ribs  had  a  single  head,  and  were  round,  as  in  the  family  of 
Lizards.  Of  the  extremities,  suflBcient  fragments  have 
been  found  to  prove  that  the  Mosasaurus,  instead  of  legs, 
had  four  large  paddles,  resembling  those  of  the  Plesiosau- 
Fus  and  the  Whale :  one  great  use  of  these  was  probably  to 
assist  in  raising  the  animal  to  the  surface,  in  order  to  breathe. 
as  it  apparently  had  not  the  horizontal  tail  by  means  of 
which  the  Cetacea  ascend  for  this  purpose.  All  these  cha- 
racters unite  to  show  that  the  Mosasaurus  was  adapted  to 


live  entirely  in  the  water,  and  that  although  it  was  of  such 
vast  proportions  compared  with  the  living  genera  of  these 
families,  it  formed  a  link  intermediate  between  the  Moni- 
tors and  the  Iguanas.  However  strange  it  may  appear  to 
find  its  dimensions  so  much  exceeding  those  of  any  existing 
Lizards,  or  to  find  marine  genera  in  the  order  of  Saurians, 
in  which  there  exists  at  this  time  no  species  capable  of  living 
in  the  sea ;  it  is  scarcely  less  strange  than  the  analogous 
deviations  in  the  Megalosaurus  and  Iguanodon,  which  af- 
ford examples  of  still  greater  expansion  of  the  type  of  the 
Monitor  and  Iguana  into  colossal  forms  adapted  to  move 
upon  the  land.  Throughout  all  these  variations  of  propor- 
tion, we  trace  the  persistence  of  the  same  laws  which  regu- 
late the  formation  of  living  genera,  and  from  the  combina- 
tions of  perfect  mechanism  that  have,  in  all  times,  resulted 
from  their  operation,  we  infer  the  perfection  of  the  wisdom 
by  which  all  this  mechanism  was  designed,  and  the  im- 
mensity of  the  power  by  which  it  has  ever  been  upheld. 

'  Cuvier  asserts  of  the  Mosasaurus,  that  before  hehad  seen 
a  single  vertebra,  or  a  bone  of  any  of  its  extremities,  he  was 
enabled  to  announce  the  character  of  the  entire  skeleton, 
from  the  examination  of  the  jaws  and  teeth  alone,  and  even 
from  a  single  tooth.  The  power  of  doing  this  results  from 
those  magnificent  laws  of  co-existence  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  science  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  which- give  the 
highest  interest  to  its  discoveries.' 


Head  of  Mosasaunu  Camperi.    (LacetU  gigantcia  of  88mmflring.) 

The  noble  specimen  from  which  the  cut  is  taken  was  dis- 
covered in  1 780,  and  is  in  the  Museum  at  Paris.  At  the 
capture  of  Maastricht  by  the  French  army  it  was  given  up 
to  them  for  the  purpose  of  beine  placed  in  the  MUseum, 
according  to  Cuvier,  by  Goddin,  dean  of  the  chapter  of  that 
town,  which,  in  virtue  of  some  droits  of  the  chapter,  had 
taken  it  from  Hoffman,  of  whose  collection  it  formed  the 
principal  feature.  It  is  said  that  the  French  cannoneers 
had  directions  not  to  point  their  artillery  towards  that  part 
of  the  town  in  which  this  precious  si)ecimen  was  deposited. 
Casts  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  mu- 
seums of  the  Greological  Society  and  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons. 

Zoca/t/ief.— Maastricht,  upper  chalk  in  England  (Man- 
tell,  near  Lewes),  green-sand  of  Virginia  (Morton),  Sandy 
Hook  and  Woodbury,  New  Jersey.  [Maastricht  Rocks.] 

MOSCHA'TA,  a  name  proposed  by  M.  Renieri  for  a 
genus  of  AciiniiP,  or  soft  Zoantfumoy  which  a  little  resem- 
bles Holothuria,  and  lives  in  the  sea,  wherein  it  floats  free. 

Example,  Moschata  rkododactyla. 

Localities, — Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas. 

MOSCHEROSCH.  JOHANN  MICHAEL,  a  German 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  generally  known  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Philander  von  Sittewald,  was  born  5th 
of  March,  1600,  at  Willstadt,  a  small  town  in  Hanau-Iich- 
tenberg,  where  his  father  was  preacher.  Respecting  his 
life  few  particulars  of  any  interest  are  known,  for  all  may 
be  comprised  in  the  statement  that,  after  studying  at  Slhis- 
burg,  he  filled  successively  a  varietv  of  appointments,  until, 
in  1656,  he  was  made  president  of  the  consistory  at  Hanau; 
and  that  he  died,  April  4,  1669,  at  Worms,  while  upon  a 
journey  to  visit  his  son  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

As  a  writer  he  obtained  much  popularity  in  his  time  by 
his  •  Wiinderliche  und  wahrhafte  Gesichte  Philanders  von 
Sittewald,'  in  two  vols.,  1650,  a  collection  of  satirical  pieces 
in  the  form  of  visions,  a  species  of  fiction  greatly  in  vogue 
at  that  period  as  the  vehicle  of  satire  and  allegory.  Mos- 
cherosch  may  in  fact  be  termed  the  German  Quevedo,  his 
Gesichte  being  to  a  certain  extent  a  paraphrase  .of  the 
Spaniard's  Suenos,  with  adaptations  to  the  manners  and  foi- 
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bles  of  hU  own  countrymen.  Notwithstanding  too  that 
hit  style  ftiUs  short  of  the  concise  terseness  and  enerey 
which  mark  his  original,  he  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
best  German  prose-writers  of  the  seyenteenth  century, 
gifted  with  great  humour,  and  displaying  not  only  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  the  world,  but  also  great  force  of  satire  and 
ridicule,  both  serious  and  comic. 

MO'SCHIDA.  a  family  of  ruminant  quadrupeds  fami- 
liarly known  as  Mu$k  Deer, 

LinnsBUM  defines  the  genus  Moschus,  which  he  places 
between  Camelus  and  Cervus,  under  his  order  Pecora,  as 
having  no  horns,  and  the  upper  canipe  teeth  solitary  and 
exserled— *  Cornua  nulla.  Dentes  Laniarii  superiores  soli- 
tarii  exserti.* 

Pennant,  in  the  Systematic  Index,  gives  it  nearly  the 
same  position,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  Deer  pre- 
cedes it,  and  the  Camel  follows  it. 

Cuvier,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  *  Rdgne  Animal,'  eives  it 
the  same  position  that  Linnaeus  assigned  to  it ;  the  Llamas 
(among  the  Camels)  immediately  preceding  it,  and  the  Deer 
iCervus,  Linn.)  being  next  in  succession  to  it.  The  French 
zoologist  states  that  the  Musks  are  much  less  anomalous 
than  the  Camels,  and  only  differ  from  the  other  Ruminants 
in  the  absence  of  horns,  in  having  a  long  canine  tooth  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  iaw,  which  comes  out  of  the  mouth 
in  the  males,  and  finally,  in  having  in  their  skeleton  a 
slight  fibula,  which  has  no  existence  in  the  Camels.  He 
adds  that  they  are  charming  animals  in  regard  to  their  ele- 
gance and  lightness.  The  distinction  of  the  exserted  upper 
canine  tooth,  noticed  by  Cuvier,  is  not  confined  to  the 
Musks ;  such  a  conformation  exists  in  some  of  the  males 
of  the  CervicUe,  the  Mun^ak  fur  instance. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  MoichidcBt  or  Musk 
Deer,  constitute  the  most  aberrant  group  of  the  Ruminants, 
and  he  places  them  between  the  Cervidcs  and  the  Camelo- 
pardcB,  the  last  family  being  the  terminating  group  of  his 
fourth  tribe,  or  Ruminants. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  enumerates  Moschi  moschi/enut  Meminna, 
pygmtvus,  Javanicus,  and  Napu,  as  the  only  species  known 
at  present. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  his  Disposition  qf  the  Mammalia  (Annals  qf 
Phil.,  1825)  divides  \he  fannily  Bovidce  into  two  sections,  the 
first  with  persistent  horns,  and  the  second  with  either  no 
horns  or  deciduous  horns.  He  makes  Moschina  the  fourth 
subfamily,  and  arranges  it  between  Camelina  and  Cervina, 
in  th^  second  section.  The  genera  of  Moschinu,  in  this 
arrangement,  are  Moschus  and  Meminna,  The  same 
author,  in  June,  1836,  read  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  some  observations  '  On  the  genus  Moschus  of  Lin- 
n»us,  with  descriptions  of  two  new  species.*  He  remarked 
that  the  only  character  by  which  this  genus,  as  established 
hy  Linnaeus  and  others,  differs  from  the  genus  Cervus,  con- 
sists in  the  absence  of  horns ;  for  the  elongated  canines  are 
common  to  it  and  most  of  the  Indian  species  of  Cervus^ 
especially  the  Cerv,  Muntjac.  [Debr,  vol.  viiL,  pp.  362, 
363.] 

The  character  of  the  fur,  the  degree  of  hairiness  or 
nakedness  of  the  metatarsus^  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  musk-bag  of  the  male,  offer  however,  he  observed, 
good  characters  for  the  subdivision  of  the  group  into  three 
very  distiypt  sections  or  subgenera. 

The  first  of  these  divisions,  fur  which  Mr.  Gray  would 
retain  the  name  of  Moschus,  comprehends  only  the  Thibet 
Musk,  Moschus  moschi/erus,  Linn.  In  common  with  the 
Deer  and  Antelopes,  it  has,  he  pointed  out,  the  hinder  and 
outer  side  of  the  metatarsus  covered  with  close  erect  hair, 
and,  like  many  of  the  Deer  also,  its  fur  is  quill-like  and 
brittle ;  the  throat  moreover  is  entirely  clothed  with  hair, 
and  the  males  are  provided  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen 
wit^  a  large  pouch  secreting  musk.  Its  youne,  Uke  those 
of  most  of  the  Deer,  are  spotted,  whilst  the  adult  aninud  it 
plain-coloured. 

Mr.  Gray  further  stated  that  the  division  to  which,  in 
the  year  1821,  in  a  paper  in  the  *  Medical  Repository.'  he 
gave  the  name  of  Meminna,  also  consists  of  but  a  single 
species,  the  Moschus  Meminna,  Linn.  In  this  group  the 
hinder  edge  of  the  metatarsus  is,  he  observed,  covered  with 
hair;  and  there  is  no  musk-bag  in  either  sex.  The  false 
huofs,  he  remarked,  are  distinct,  although  Liunnus  and 
Buffon  denied  their  presence. 

llie  third  and  last  subdivision  is  characterised  by  Mr. 
Gray,  under  the  name  of  Tragulus,  as  having  the  hinder 
edge  uf  the  metatarsus  nearly  bald  and  slightly  callous,  a 


character  which  distingiiiiliM  them  tt  once  tnm  yi 
Ruminants ;  the  fiir  is  toft,  and  adpretsed  lik*  ibad  ^ 
minna,  but  not  spotted  even  when  young ;  tb* 
proTided  with  a  somewhat  naked*  conratc,  <ob-f)so4a!a. 
callous  disk,  placed  between  the  rami  of  the  lower  jk w,  try 
which  a  bana  extends  to  the  fore  part  of  the  chin ;  mmA  i±< 
have  no  musk-bag.    Like  all  the  other  speeies  of  r 
nean  genus  Moschus,  they  have  fklse  booCi ;  sad 
them  have  the  edges  of  the  lower  jaw,  three  dirvrpag 
on  the  chest,  and  the  under  surlkoe  of  the  bo^,  h 
less  purely  white.    The  species  of  this  dirti 
diflfer  in  colour  in  the  various  stages  of  tbeix  inwvck«  t^ 
young  fawn  resembling  the  adult  in  every  partSeobr  oxa^  * 
in  size. 

In  this  division,  the  synonymy  of  which  it  ttatod  io  V 
extremely  confused,  Mr.  Gray  reckons  fbnr  ■yrrif,    t« 
of  which  he  describes  as   new.    Mr.   Ontf  stated    t2^* 
he  was  unable  to  identify  with  any  of  the  four  specace  mt  - 
tioned  by  him  on  this  occasion,  or  to  separate  mm  tbrss  a# 
distinct,  the  Palendoc,  figured  in  Marsden't  '  SdoutrvL' 
the  Pygmy  Musk  of  Sumatra,  flsured  in  Mr.  GrA^i  • 
edition  of  Cuvier* t  '  Animal  Kingdom,'  on  whirli  Fwr!.  -  r 
has  established  his  Moschus  OriJfShH.    The  jfisriWr  f^^ 
mtmis  of  Linnaeus,  in  Mr.  Gray's  opinion,  bdoo^  ta  T »  - 
genus  .^^7o;>e;  the  hinder  part  of  the  tarsus  becng  cvwri 
with  hair,  and  the  fklse  hoofii  Tery  small  and  m/i\mmitmr% 
and  entirely  hidden  under  the  hair  of  the  feet     He  ibiT  i« 
that  the  Moschus  Amerieanus  appears  by  its  tpoited  L^?  - 
to  belong  to  a  species  of  Deer ;  and  that  the  SiomJtws  dth- 
catulus,  or  Leverian  Musk  of  Shaw,  is  undoabcedfy  tt. 
fawn  of  a  deer.  Mr.  Gray  further  obacsred  that  it  ta  cvirt-... 
that  Dr.  Shaw  quotes  as  a  synonym  of  the  Immt-nmaw : 
species  the  figure  of  Seba,  on  which  alone  the  Jtfoerki^ 
Amerieanus  is  founded,  while  at  the  same  time  he  cnsc*' 
rates  the  Moschus  Amerieanus  at  a  distinct  spedes.    iZ->  • 
Procn  1836.) 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Ogilby,  in  hit  paper  on  the  JV^ss* 
nantia,  read  before  the  Zooloffical  Society,  makes  the  Jfv 
chida  the  third  Ikmilyof  that  order»with  the  folL/vxx^ 
character : — 

Feet  bisulcate ;  horns  none ;  incisor  teeth  (^raaotm 
above  none,  beneath  eight.    Two  generm. 

1.  Moschus,  Rhinaria  large.  Lachrymal  sinuses  rscf 
interdigital  fosssD  none ;  inguinal  follidas  none ;  tee£a  b%j 
Type  Moschus  Moschi/erus. 

2.  Ixalusf  Rhinaria  none.  Lachrymal  sinuses  cair 
and  distinct.  Interdicital  foss»  none.  Inguinal  fuCc- 
smalL  TeaU  two.  Type,  Ixalus  Probatcn.  {Zool.  P^  -, 
partiv.,p.  119.) 

Mr.  Ogilby  goes  on  to  state  that  the  genus  IraLm 
founded  upon  the  observation  of  a  single  spceimeiv  s:.- 
eventually  prove  to  belong  to  a  different  (kmilj :  km)  in^« : 
he  observes  that  it  differs  little  firom  the  true  aotcawpc* 
but  even  sunposing  it  to  be  correctly  plac^  aowog  ij 
Moschidce,  other  forms,  Mr.  Ogilby  remarks*  are  sfill  waat 
ing  to  fill  up  the  chasms  which  evidently  exist  uiMCif  *^ 
characters  of  that  group.  'Two,*  continues  Mr.  OgJl- 
*  are  more  especially  indicated,  and  our  knowMJpc  «^  ii« 
laws  of  organic  combination,  and  of  the  constituent  part  : 
other  groups,  gives  us  every  reason  to  believe  la  tw.j 
actual  existence,  and  to  anticipate  their  ditcoTerv .'  B: 
then  proceeds  to  characterise  the  generm  Himnmla^  sz . 
Capreolus,  observing  that  they  will  probably  be  fmod  i.  -.• 
in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Indian  archipelago^  a»A  *« 
other  on  ihe  elevated  table-lands  of  Mexioo  or  S^wu 
America. 

'  It  may  appear  a  bold,  perhaps  a  presumptuoos  anfe*- 
taking,'  savs  Mr.  Oeilby,  *  thus  to  predict  the  dtscovery  al 
species  and  define  the  characters  of  genera,  of  vhoM  » tu: 
existence  we  have  no  positive  knowledge;  bok  fts  shwiy 
remarked,  all  the  analogies  of  nature,  whether  den\«d  i^a 
organic  combination,  or  fVom  the  constituent  msmfcm  ai 
simiUr  groups,  are  in  favour  of  the  supposiUon ;  and  I  aii 
observe  further,  that  the  recent  discovery  of  the  pcJi 
Ixalus,  if  indeed  it  eventuallv  Drove  to  be  a  genoa^of  whuk 
I  had  long  previously  defined  the  characters,  as  1  hsve  fac-s 
done  for  the  presumed  genera  Hinnuius  aod  O^^^^ 
strengthens  my  belief  in  the  actual  exiateoce  of  tb«i« 
forms,  and  increases  the  probability  of  tbeir  tuUtrt  4«k. 
very.'  The  family  is  placed  by  Mr.  Ogilby  between  tU 
Cervida  and  Camida, 

The  same  autnor  makes  Tragulus  (type  JfUU^f^g- 
maa)  the  first  genus  of  hit  fiimily  Buvikt, 
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I  Oboanizatiok. 

|.;  The  Moichida  do  not  differ  much  from  the  other  Rumi- 
ii.  nants ;  the  leading  differences  ore  given  above,  and  the 
i;,  general  osseous  structure  of  the  form  may  be  collected  from 
t^  the  following  cuts. 

Ql 


If- 


MOS 


Ske>  on  of  Moschiu  MotcUilerus.* 


0  1  —  1 

Dental  Formula:— Incisors,  ^;  canines,  ^  _    ;  molars 
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The  canine  teeth  go  far  back  into  the  upper  jaw.  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  figure  of  one  of  tnem.  It  is  not 
im possible  that  the  so-called  canine  teeth  of  Urms  cultri- 
dens  may  be  the  canine  teeth  of  an  extinct  ruminant  allied 
to  this  family,  or  that  of  the  CervicUe,    [Machairodus.] 


Skeleton  of  Meminna.* 

Grenera.    Moschus. 

Generic  CJiaraeter, — See  above. 

Example.  Mosckus  moschiferus,  the  Mush  or  Tibet  Mmk, 

Description. — Somewhat  of  the  form  of  a  roebuck ;  but 
higher  behind  than  it  is  at  the  shoulder,  tVom  the  upper 
part  of  which  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  it  measures  about  two 
feet  three  inches ;  whilst  from  the  top  of  the  haunches  to 
the  soles  of  the  hind  feet  the  measurement  is  about  two 
feet  nine  inches.  Ears  long  and  rather  narrow,  in  the 
inside  pale-yellow  and  dark-brown  outside.  Hair  on  the 
iKxly  suberect,  long,  each  hair  marked  with  short  waves 
from  top  to  bottom,  ash-coloured  near  the  base,  black  or 
blackish  near  the  end,  and  rusty  at  the  tips.  Chin  vellow. 
The  colours  vary.  Most  of  the  adults  are  plain-coloured. 
In  some,  and  such  is  the  individual  figured  by  Pennant,  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck  is  marked  on  each  side  with  long 
white  stripes  from  the  head  to  the  chest,  the  back  striped 
transversely  with  pale  brown  reaching  to  the  sides,  which 
are  also  dappled  with  a  lighter  oolour.t  Hoofs  very  long 
and  deeply  divided,  spurious  hoofe  very  long.  Tail  about 
an  inch  long,  concealea  in  the  hair.  Scrotum  rutilum.  Penis 
vix  percipiendus.    (Pennant.) 

Female  less  than  the  male  and  wants  the  two  tusks. 

Voung,  spotted. 

Habits ;  Food;  Utility  to  Man, — The  Musk  b  a  mountain- 
animal,  timid  and  shy,  and  a  lover  of  solitude.  Precipices 
covered  with  pines  and  almost  inaccessible  crags  are  its 
fiivourite  haunts ;  and  the  musk-hunter  often  penis  his  life 
in  the  dangerous  chase,  for  when  hotly  pursued,  the  ani- 
mal takes  refuge  frequently  in  the  highest  llistnesses,  leaving 
men  and  dogs  with  scarcely  the  possibiUty  of  access  to 
the  precipitous  summits  to  which  it  flies.  And  yet  the 
slaughter  made  among  them  mus^  at  one  time  have  been 
great,  and  the  animals  abundant ;  for  Tavernier  bought  in 
one  journey  7673  musk-bags.  The  bag,  or  tumor,  containing 
this  well  known  drug  is  peculiar  to  the  male :  it  is  kidney- 
shaped,  pendulous,  of  the  sice  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  situated 
beneath  the  abdomen.  There  are  said  to  be  two  apertures, 
the  larger  oblong,  the  smaller  round,  and  covered  with  hair: 
and  on  the  apphcation  of  pressure,  the  musk  may  be  forced 
through  the  apertures.  It  is  brown  and  unctuous.  This 
bag  the  hunters  cut  off,  and  tie  it  up  for  sale,  but,  like 
everything  that  is  calculated  for  the  use  of  man  and  is  the 
object  of  commerce,  it  is  said  to  be  adulterated  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  matter,  and  pieces  of  lead  are  stated  to 

*  Theae  flgnret  are  taken  from  specimens  in  Uie  museum  of  Uie  CoUefs  of 
Surgeons  by  permivsUm  of  thi;  Mnsenm  Committee,  • 

t  But  note,  this  may  have  been  a  young  auimal. 
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have  been  found  enveloped  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  weight.  The  mask  which  oomes  from  Tibet  is 
considered  the  best,  and  used  to  bear  the  highest  price ;  the 
bag  is  more  or  less  full,  and  the  Quality  more  or  less  good, 
according  to  the  age  and  health  of  the  animal.  AVhen  dry, 
musk  is  dark-brown,  inclining  to  red,  or  rusty-black,  and 
appears  more  or  less  granulated.  To  the  taste  it  is  rather 
bitter  and  somewhat  acrid.  It  is  perhaps  the  strongest  and 
most  pungent  of  perfumes,  and  so  subtle  that  everything 
near  it  becomes  infected,  and  for  a  long  time  retains  the 
odour ;  vessels  of  silver  even,  a  metal  which,  as  much  as,  if 
not  more  than  others,  readily  becomes  purified  from  odorous 
substances,  do  not  part  with  the  soent  of  musk,  which 
may  have  been  placed  in  them,  for  a  long  time.  When  fresh 
or  exposed  in  large  quantities,  its  effects  upon  the  nervous 
system  are  said  to  be  absolutely  violent ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  blood  has  been  forced  from  the  nose,  eyes,  and  ears  of 
those  who  have  imprudently  inhaled  the  vapoiur  of  a  cohr 
siderable  quantity.  When  Chardin  made  his  purchases,  he 
secured  himself  from  the  sudden  effects  of  the  smell  by 
covering  his  fkce  with  a  handkerchief  several  times  folded. 
The  mere  skin  of  the  animal  fills  the  place  where  it  is  kept 
with  the  perfume  for  a  long  period.  In  medicine  it  is  used 
for  nervous  and  convulsive  cases  in  considerable  doses.  The 
flesh  of  the  animals,  though  that  of  the  males  is  rather 
highly  flavoured  with  musk,  is  eaten  by  the  Russians  and 
Tartars.  In  rutting-time  this  flavour  is  most  predominant. 
Localities. — ^Tibet  The  province  of  Mohang  Meng  in 
China,  Tonquin,  and  Bootan ;  about  the  lake  Baikal,  and 
near  the  rivers  Yenesei  and  Argun.  Found  from  lat.  60® 
to  44*^  or  46® ;  but  never  wanders  so  far  south,  except  when 
ibrced  through  hunger,  by  great  falls  of  snow,  when  it 
migrate^  to  feed  on  corn  and  new-grown  rice.    (Pennant.) 


Motdios  MoKblfonts. 

The  description  given  by  Linnaeus  of  this  species  is  an 
example  of  his  great  neatness.  He  describes  the  Tibet 
musk  as  Moschus  folliculo  umbilicali ;  and  this  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  species,  as  far  as  we  yet  know.  It  docs  not 
appear  to  have  b%en  known  to  the  antients,  but  seems  to  have 
been  first  mentioned  by  the  Arabians.  Serapion  described 
it  in  the  eighth  century. 

Meminna. 

Generic  Character.See  above. 

Example,  Moickui  Meminna,  Linn.  The  only  species 
known. 

/>^#crt/>/toit.^Length  about  1 7  inches.  Ashy-olive ; 
tfaruat,  breast,  and  belly  white,  sides  and  haunches  spotted 
and  barred  transversely  with  white :  ears  larse  and  open, 
tail  very  short    Weight  about  five  pounds  anaa  half. 

Locality. — Ceylon  and  Java.  (Pennant.)  Col.  Sykes  in- 
forms us  that  it  IS  the  Psesoreh  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  that 
it  is  found  in  ooniiderable  numbers  in  the  dense  woods  of 
the  Western  Gliauts,  but  never  on  the  plains.  {Zool,  Proc,, 
1831.)  Pennant  described  it  from  a  drawing  communicated 
b|  Governor  Lioteii,  of  Ceylon. 


Mcmiaiia. 

Tragultts. 

Generic  Character, — See  above. 

Example,  Tragnlue  Javamcue^  PaUas;   M<m:hm  Mr*- 
mctUf  Gmel.,  Raffles ;  Moechue  Napu,  P.  CuTier. 

Description, — Size  of  a  large  hare.  Body  heaiy.  L^W 
very  delicate.  Head  arched  and  long.  Bre«  large  hni  un 
expressive.  General  colour  brown  mixed  with  hh>ti»^ 
grey  or  yellow  reflections ;  yeUow  predominatiBg  akex  tW 
back  and  tail,  on  the  legs,  the  neck,  and  bead :  tbrV*? 
and  black  prevail  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shoulders,  oa  di* 
sides,  and  thighs.  These  different  tints  are  the  rtsoJi  «r 
the  colouring  of  the  hairs,  which  on  those  parta  wbic^  art 
yellow  are  of  that  colour  for  the  greatest  part  of  thcu-  Woft^ 
and  black  at  the  point,  and  where  the  hairs  lie  my  t^iiri 
and  one  on  the  other,  some  of  the  parts  appear  Mark 
Lower  jaw  white ;  two  white  lines  wnich  spring  frna  .\ 
extend  from  thence  beyond  the  cheeks;  two  other  vac^ 
bandi  spring  from  the  same  point  as  the  firsS»  and  tcfwaist 
at  the  shoulders ;  a  middle  band  descends  on  the  VtmUL 
widening  in  its  descent,  and  is  lost  in  the  white  of  thai  put. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  two  first  white  bands  it  boraiETi4 
with  black,  and  the  other  bands  are  all  leparafed  frtoi  ran 
other  by  hairs  of  a  brownish-black  ooknir.  Bdlj,  mutenM 
and  upper  part  of  the  hind  legs,  posterior  and  ofper  vart  J 
the  fore  legs,  and  the  under  part  of  the  tail  vhita.  bid  tl 
the  muzzle  naked.  Eyes  surrounded  with  a  nakad  pvr. 
from  which  springs  a  band  without  hain  which  goes  Is  iW 
muzzle.  These  naked  parts  are  black  with  a  tUgki  tint 
inclining  to  violet  The  toes  are  united,  by  a  rmtWtr  looi« 
membrane,  nearly  to  the  origin  of  the  hoolts  which  afle«<rfy 
long  and  pointed ;  the  spurious  hools  are  also  loof^  ethn 
drical,  and  pointed.  Leneth  about  24  inchea.  Heigkl  t> 
the  shoulder  rather  more  than  nine  inches,  to  the  tof  «#  ike 
haunches  rather  more  than  a  foot 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  M.  F.  Curiar  wgarda  §n  n- 
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dieting  bands  as  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Napu,  and 
three  as  that  of  the  Kanchil;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  num- 
ber is  the  same  in  both,  and  the  difference  is  only  in  their 
disposition. 

Localities.^  J 9lv A  and  Sumatra. 

Haints,^8'ir  Stamford  Raffles  states  that  this  species 
frequents  thickets  near  the  sea-shore  and  feeds  principally 
upon  the  berries  of  a  species  of  Ardisia,  He  adds  that  it 
can  be  easily  trained,  when  taken  young,  and  will  become 
quite  familiar. 

Mr.  Gray  refers  also  to  this  genus  Moschi  Kanchil  (Javan 
Musk  of  Shaw,  Le  Chevroiain  de  Java  of  Buffon) ;  ftdvi- 
venter  (Le  jeune  ohevrotain  of  Buflfon) ;  and  Stanleyanus, 
of  which  last,  in  1836,  there  were  four  living  specimens  in 
the  maqniflcent  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  Knowsley ; 
and  two  others,  consist ini;  of  a  specimen  of  each  of  the 
varieties,  in  that  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  the 
gift  of  her  present  majesty.  With  the  exception  of  the  last, 
whose  locality  is  not  known,  these  ai*e  Oriental,  the  Kanchil 
bein^an  inhabitant  of  Java,  and  the  Tragtdus  fulviventer 
a  native  of  the  Malacca  Islands  and  the  East  Indian  Pen- 
insula, but  the  habitat  of  Tragulus  fulviventer  is  given 
by  Mr.  Gray  with  a  query. 

Fossil  Moschid.b. 

The  following  species  are  recorded :  M.  antiquus,  Kaup 
(Epplesheim  sand).  M.  Bengalerjsis,  (Tertiary,  north-east 
border  of  Bengal.  Pentland).  M.  Praitii  (Tertiary,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Pratt).  Dr.  Schinz  also  mentions  the  teeth  of  these 
ruminating  animals  as  occurring  in  the  Tertiary  coal  of 
Ziirich ;  of  which,  one,  he  says,  is  scarcely  larger  than  the 
teeth  of  the  small  musk ;  the  other  belongs  to  a  species  of 
deer.  Remains  of  Moschus  are  also  mentioned  by  Jaeger 
(Tertiary.  Bean  iron-ore  (Bohnerz)  of  the  Rauh  Alp). 

MOSCHOPU'LUS,  MANUEL.  Several  treatises  on 
grammar,  attributed  to  a  Greek  writer  of  this  name,  are 
extant ;  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  saying  who  he  was 
and  when  he  lived.  The  opinion  generally  received  appears 
to  be  that  there  were  two  of  the  name :  an  elder,  called 
Moschopulus  of  Crete,  or  the  Grammarian  ;  and  a  younger, 
who  is  called  his  nephew.  The  elder  probably  lived  under 
Michael  VIIL,  Palseologus,  about  1270.  Some  writers 
have  spoken  of  a  third  Aloschopulus,  who  taught  Greek  in 
Italy  in  the  latter  part. of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  this 
fact  does  not  seem  well  established,  and  we  may  perhaps 
attribute  all  the  works  extant  under  the  name  of  Moscho- 
pulus to  the  uncle  and  nephew  above  mentioned. 

Among  these  works  are,  *£rotemata,  or  Grammatical 
Questions,'  Basel,  1540;  'A  Collection  of  Atticisms;'  *0n 
Grammatical  Exercise;'  'A  new  Epitome  of  Grammar;' 
•  On  the  Construction  of  Nouns  and  Verbs ;'  •  On  Prosody ;' 
'  Scholia  on  Hesiod  and  Pindar ;'  &c.  Titze  published  at 
Leipzig  and  Prague,  in  1822,  •ManuelisMoschopuli  Cre- 
tensis  Opuscula  Grammatica,'  8vo.,  which  contains  several 
pieces  attributed  to  Moschopulus  which  were  never  before 
printed.    See  also  Bachmann's  '  Anecdota,'  vol.  ii. 

MOSCHUS,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  a  pastoral  poet, 
probably  lived  in  the  third  century  B.C..  and  was  the  friend, 
and,  some  say,  the  disciple,  of  Bion  of  Smyrna,  whose  death 
he  deplores  in  pathetic  strains  in  one  of  his  compositions, 
entitled  the  'Epitaph  of  Bion.'  We  know  nothing  more  of 
Moschus.  There  remain  of  his  compositions  four  Idylls 
and  a  few  other  small  pieces.  The  Idylls  are  characterised 
by  great  elegance  and  delicacy,  but  are  perhaps  somewhat 
too  highly  polished,  and  overloaded  with  ornament.  The 
Idyll  entitled '  Cupid  Runaway '  is  a  lively  httle  composition. 
The  Idylls  of  Moschus  were  published,  together  with  those 
of  Bion,  at  Bruges,  1365.  There  have  been  other  editions 
of  Moschus:  one  of  the  best  is  by  Manso,  1784  and  1807. 
Bion  and  Moschus  have  been  inserted  in  most  editions  of 
Theocritus,  and  are  also  in  the  collections  of  Brunck.  Gais- 
ford,  and  Boissonade.  Moschus  has  been  translated  into 
German  by  J.  H.  Voss  and  others. 

MOSCOW  (in  Russian,  MOSKWA).  one  of  the  eight 
governments  of  Great  Russia,  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  European  Russia,  between  54**  40'  and  56**  30  N. 
lat.,  and  35**  lo'  and  3S^  40'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north-west  by  Twer,  on  the  north-east  by  Wladimir,  on 
the  south-east  by  Riasan,  on  the  south  by  Tula,  on  the 
south-west  by  Kaluga,  and  on  the  west  by  Smolensk,  its 
area,  according  to  Slein,  Schubert,  and  Cannabich,  is  10,000 
square  miles,  but  Hermann  makes  it  11,000,  and  Horschel- 
mann  12,000  square  miles.  The  population  is  now  nearly 
IfGOOfOOO,  so  that,  though  one  of  the  least  extensive,  it  is  one 
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of  the  most  populous  provinces  of  the  empire.    It  is  divided 
into  thirteen  circles. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  an  undulating  plain,  here  and 
there  broken  by  groups  of  low  hills  and  the  steep  banks  of 
the  rivere;  it  is  not  indeed  quite  uniform,  but  nowhere  pre- 
sents any  grand  or  romantic  scenery :  only  the  environs 
of  the .  immense  capital  have  any  attractive  spots,  most 
of  which  however  owe  their  beauties  to  art.  The  soil  is 
for  the  most  part  loam  and  sand,  with  some  heath  and 
marsh :  and  on  the  whole  the  land  is  but  moderately  fer- 
tile. Boulders  of  various  kinds  of  rock  are  everwhere  met 
with  in  more  or  less  abundance  on  the  surface,  or  in  the 
beds  of  clay  and  sand,  and  granite  in  laige  blocks  (erratic 
blocks?),  as  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

This  government  is  most  amply  provided  with  water, 
there  being,  according  to  Storch,  109  lakes,  none  of  which 
however  are  of  any  great  extent,  and  2610  rivers  and 
streams.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Wolga,  which  indeed 
only  just  touches  the  province  for  a  short  distance  in  the 
north ;  the  Oka,  which  Hows  in  the  south ;  and  the  Moskwa, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  government  and  to  the  capital. 
The  rivers  are  in  general  frozen  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, and  thaw  by  the  end  of  March.  The  whole  length 
of  the  winter,  including  the  more  genial  days  of  the  autumn 
and  the  spring,  is  reckoned  to  be  five  months. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  Moscow  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  populous  provinces  of  the  whole  empire.  As  the 
soil  is  but  moderately  fertile,  and  the  immense  capital  con- 
sumes a  vast  quantity  of  corn,  the  crop  is  never  sufficient, 
even  in  good  years,  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
large  quantities  are  therefore  imported.  Flax,  hemp,  and 
hops  are  cultivated  by  the  farmers  for  their  own  use.  but 
the  manufacturers  must  obtain  their  supplies  elsewhere. 
Horticulture  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  nearly  adequate  to  the  consumption  ;  most  vegeta- 
bles flourish,  especially  those  which  the  Russians  prefer, 
such  as  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  garlick,  cabbages,  cucum- 
bers, and  gourds;  but  the  better  kinds  of  garden  vegetables 
are  cultivated  in  the  environs  of  Moscow,  especially  aspara- 
us,  which  is  celebrated  all  over  the  empire  for  its  size  and 
ne  flavour.  Fruit  is  scarce,  and  though  apples,  pears,  and 
cherries  thrive,  in  fact  only  apples  are  attended  to.  The  best 
sort  of  apple  is  of  Chinese  origin;  it  is  called  Naliwy  ;  is 
transparent,  juicy,  and  pretty  well  flavoured.  There  are 
likewise  many  plums. 

In  general  tliere  is  no  want  of  wood  for  timber  or  fuel. 
The  breed  of  cattle,  like  the  agriculture,  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  supply  of  the  province,  which  requires  a  great  importa- 
tion, not  only  of  cattle,  but  of  wool,  tallow,  &c.  What  the 
inliabitants  chiefly  attend  to  are  domestic  poultry  and  calves, 
for  which  they  are  sure  of  obtaining  a  good  price  in  the 
capital.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to 
improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  but  with  little  success,  as  the 
climate  does  not  agree  with  the  Merinos.  More  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses,  and  there  are  ten  con- 
siderable studs,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  crown.  Game 
is  not  abundant;  the  sportsman  finds  only  hares  and  birds. 
Bears  and  wolves  have  not  yet  been  extirpated  in  the  great 
forests.  Most  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fish,  but 
are  far  from  yielding  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
people.  The  minerals  are  freestone,  potters*  clay,  brick- 
clay,  lime,  gypsum,  alabaster,  and  bog-iron. 

Manufactures  of  various  kuids  are  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  both  by  the  country-people  for  their  own  supply  as 
well  as  for  sale,  and  also  in  the  villages  and  towns,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  capital.  The  number  of  manufactories  has 
mcreased  rapidly.  In  1808  there  were  394  large  manufactories 
of  woollen  cloths,  hats,  silks,  leather,  chintz  and  calico,  linen, 
cotton,  paper,  china,  earthenware,  &c.  &c.  There  arc  many 
distilleries  and  breweries,  and  numerous  small  manufac- 
tories ;  in  fact  almost  every  family  in  the  country  has  some 
kind  of  manufacture.  In  1830  the  number  of  large  manu- 
factories had  increased  to  750. 

The  province  has  of  course  no  maritime  commerce,  but  its 
inland  trade  is  very  extensive;  Moscow,  from  its  wealth 
and  industry,  being  necessarily  one  of  the  greatest  emporia 
in  the  interior.  Moscow  may  indeed  be  called  the  centre  of 
the  internal  trade  of  Russia,  as  St.  Petersburg  is  of  its  ma- 
ritime commerce.  Other  towns  of  this  province,  are — 1. 
Kolomna,  on  the  river  Kolomenka  at  its  junction  with  the 
Moskwa.  The  town,  which  is  divided  by  the  Kolomenka  into 
two  parts,  contains  17  churches^  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
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and  a  population  of  10,200  inhabitants,  \pho  have  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  woollen  cloths,  and  leather. 
There  are  several  tanneries,  and  malt  and  brick  kilns ;  above 
400.000  poods  (the  pood  at  36  lbs.)  of  tallow  are  annually 
melted  here.  The  inhabitants  have  a  very  extensive  trade 
in  tallow,  hides,  leather,  com,  hemp,  oil,  hops,  and  fruits  from 
the  Ukraine,  all  which  find  their  way  to  Moscow ;  and  they 
supply  the  neighbouring  country  with  colonial  produce, 
wines,  and  manufactures.  The  fairs  are  much  firequented. 
3.  Serpuchowt  on  the  riven  Nara  and  Oka,  over  the  latter 
of  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  citadel,  on  an 
eminence,  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  now  fallen  into 
decay;  the  town  has  16  churches,  a  lazaretto,  and  other 
public  buildings,  and  6000  inhabitants,  who  have  manufac- 
tures of  sailcloth,  woollens,  leather,  and  paper.  They  have 
a  good  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  tallow,  hemp,  linen,  and  tim- 
ber, which  go  partly  to  Petersburg  and  partly  to  Moscow. 
There  are  two  fairs.  3.  Wereja^  on  both  sides  of  the  Protwa, 
over  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridge.  The  inhabitants, 
6000  in  number,  have  a  brisk  export  trade  in  the  same 
articles  as  Serpuchow,  with  Moscow,  Petersburg,  Riga,  and 
Konigsberg. 

The  roads  are  excellent  The  navigation  of  the  Oka  and 
the  Moskwa  is  a  great  advantage  to  this  province. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  of  Russian  origin;  in  the 
oity  of  Moscow  itself  indeed  there  are  not  only  persons 
IVom  all  parts  of  the  Russian  empire,  but  strangers 
from  the  remotest  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
Russians  are  of  the  Greek  religion,  of  which  there  are  in 
this  province  above  1300  churches,  under  the  archbishop  of 
Moscow.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists 
have  churches  in  Moscow. 

MOSCOWcin  Russian,  MOSKWA),  the  antient  and  origi- 
nal capital  of  the  Russian  empire,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  czars,  till  Peter  the  Great  made  St.  Petersburg  the  seat  of 
government,  is,  in  comparison  with  other  capitals,  a  cit^ 
of  modem  origin.  On  comparing  all  the  authorities,  it 
aeems  most  probable  that  it  was  founded  in  1147,  by  the 
mnd-duke  Yury  II.,  or  George,  sumamed  Dolgorucky,  or 
Long-hand.  Thus  nearly  seven  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
the  foundation  of  Moscow,  during  which  period  it  has 
suffered  very  severely  from  invasion  and  fire. 

Moscow  is  situated  in  55°  45'  45"  N.  lat,  and  37*>  33'  E. 
long.,  in  a  fertile  and  richly  cultivated  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Moskwa  (pronounced  Moskva)  and  of  the  rivu- 
lets Yausa  and  Neglina  (or  Neglinnaya),  the  latter  of  which 
is  in  fact  only  a  brook.  The  form  of  the  city  is  a  sort  of 
irregular  rhomboid,  and  its  circumference  is  generally  stated 
at  about  25^  EngUsh  miles.  In  this  space  however  there 
arc  above  1 000  gardens,  besides  235  kitchen-gardens,  some 
of  them  of  very  great  extent,  and  a  number  of  fields  or  parks 
called  Poles,  which  are  unenclosed  fields  used  for  prome- 
nades, for  holding  festivals,  and  for  exercising  troops ;  there 
are  likewise  253  ponds  or  small  lakes,  on  the  banks  of  some 
of  which  there  are  public  walks  and  fine  gardens  laid  out 
with  much  taste. 

Moscow  is  divided  into— 1.  The  central  part,  containing 
the  Kremle  or  Kremlin.  2.  The  Kitai-Gorod  or  Chinese 
town.  3.  The  Beloi-Grorod.  or  white  town,  surrounding 
the  central  part.  These  divisions  lie  on  the  north  or 
convex  side  of  the  Moskwa,  like  a  crescent  4.  The  Zem- 
lianoi-Grorod,  or  earthen  town,  so  called  from  the  earthen 
ramparts  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  This  part  encloses 
the  preceding  parts  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  but 
extends  to  the  south  side,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  circle.  5.  The 
Slobodi,  or  suburbs,  which  are  35  in  number. 

The  view  of  Moscow  at  a  distance  has  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  travellers.  The  countless  number  of  towers,  some 
with  cupolas  either  gilt  or  painted  groen,  and  others  rising 
in  the  form  of  minarets,  and  the  many  gardens  and  trees 
intermixed  with  the  houses,  give  the  city  quite  an  Oriental 
appearance.  The  number  of  towers  in  Moscow  is  said  to 
be  600,  nearly  every  church  having  several,  besides  the 
steeple.  They  have  in  general,  like  most  Russian  churches, 
a  peculiar  appearance,  being  surmounted  with  what  we 
have  called  cupolas  or  domes,  but  which  the  Russians  call 
glavas  or  heads,  which  are  in  the  form  of  a  bulb  or  onion, 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton ;  on  the  top  is 
a  crescent,  with  the  cross  above  it  With  a  general  similarity 
of  appearance,  the  fiirms  of  the  towers  vary  considerably, 
striking  tbe  eye  bv  the  irregularity  of  their  forms  and  their 

£y  diversity  of  colours.     It  ts  to  those  towers  in  particular 
it  Moscow  owes  its  remarkable  appearance.  They  are  all  of 


stone,  and  most  of  them  sitiiatad  in  op«Q  i 
sequence  of  which  they  escaped  tbe  fire  of  1012.     Hch* 
Moscow  has  loet  little  or  nothing  of  its  original  uped  liv  tlM 
fire,  especially  as  the  part  of  the  Kremlin  which  «m  Moti 
un  by  order  of  Napoleon  has  been  rebuilt  in  thm  mmm  stj'* 
The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  composed  of  iron  pUl«%  farmri 
dark  green,  so  that  at  a  distance  tbev  axv  laat  aaas^ 
the  tail  groups  of  trees  which  rise  from  the  cafdcna.     IW 
gilded  cupolas  are  in  general  relieved  by  Ibecnaa  Wi- 
ground.    The  best  view  of  the  citv  is  frum  tbe  l«sa  Vdi- 
kii,  or  great  tower  of  Ivan  in  tbe  Kremlin,  whiob  it  a  tw 
centre  of  the  city.    Before  we  say  any  more  of  the  laum 
state  of  the  city,  it  may  be  as  well  to  rev«rt  to  tbe  if«,  by 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  it  was  destroyed  dnnof  ^ 
invasion  in  1812.    After  all  that  has  been  naid  abl  «ntk^ 
on  the  authors  of  this  dreadful  conflagration*  it  teefB*  &.«  t» 
be  generally  allowed  that  it  was  oooUived  by  ikm  Ru«a.«« 
themselves.    Count  Rostopschin.  the  governor  of  ]i4vi.«. 
who  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the  antltor  cdT  ic  M««r 
acknowledged  it,  and  even  published,  in  1^23,  a  piMyi    i 
which  he  called  *  La  V6rit6  sur  rinocndie  de  KuMi*«;  la 
which  he  positively  denies  that  he  had  any  share  in  iS.  BiA  t 
must  be  remembered  that  the  destruction  of  the  ctfy  servri 
the  Russian  cause  in  two  ways :  by  depriving  tbe  FVwHi  J 
tbe  immense  resources  which  they  would  have  taad  tben 
and  by  iniiaming  the  passions  of  tbe  people  a^mA  tb*  i»- 
vaders,  who  were  represented  as  the  destroyets  of  tlM  Wy 
cihr.     Several  Russian  writers  have  sine*  partly  arkM«- 
ledged  that  the  Russians  were  the  authors  or  tbe  Are.    Tbt 
French  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  it  to  then ;  aivl  «  fare 
no  motive  can  be  assigned  for  the  destructi^Mi  of  Um  caj 
by  the  French,  at  least  before  they  had  plundcrwl  u.    h 
is  probable  that  the  Russians  themselves  nerer  nmiiiif 
the  burning  of  Moscow  in  the  same  light  as  tbe  nafwni  U 
Western  Europe.     Devastating  fires  have  been  v^mmm, 
occurrences  in  the  history  of  Moscow,  from  its  fimmfiT—  u 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  tbot^  mmc} 
accounts  of  such  visitations  in  the  earlier  periods  art  do^^s- 
less  lost,  we  have  accounts  of  no  fewer  than  setcn  aa4«- 
grations,  which  totally  destroyed  the  citv.and  most  U  vav^ 
were  the  work  of  foreign  invaders.    Aooordrng ly  v«  asf 
easily  understand  why  the  Russian  writers  look  on  tbe  Wc 
burning  of  the  capital  not  as  a  crisis  giving  a  tun  \m  ti^ 
course  of  the  war,  but  as  a  concomitant  event  of  lalmt-linn 
importance.    Perhaps  they  consoled  tbemseJvw  wuh  tU 
retiection  that  it  had  always  risen  from  iu  aabos  nib  r- 
oreased  splendour  and  beauty,  as  it  has  in  hc%  ^iocm  uk  lU 
present  instance.  With  respect  to  tbe  extent  of  i be  ^uruc 
tion,  it  appears  that  Moscow  contained  nesrly  1 0,M«  of « has 
are  called  numbers  or  courts,  each  constiting  ol^  a  prioasfal 
house  and  two  or  more  dependent  outbadduig%.    Of  tb«L 
about  7000  courts  were  destroved.    Some  »ay  tbat  ol  t?ym 
stone  houses  only  525  escaped,  and  of  6000  «ood«i  bsidM* 
only  1797  were  leA.    '  Innumerable  palaces*  says  Dr.  Lf  *. . 
*  crowds  of  noble  mansions,  and  thousands  of  hoif .  baasr i^ 
shops,  and  warehouses,  containing  the  wealth  and  faix«n»  .' 
the  world,  the  depositories  of  science,  of  litoratnm,  and  tatf« 
the  cabinets  and  galleries,  were  destroyed.  Tbe  total  mm  ^ 
fire  and  tbe  war  in  the  city  and  government  of  Mama  m«i 
estimated  at  321  millions  of  rubles.    The  govcraaMM  a^ 
pointed  a  commission  of  indemnity,  but  aeveral  rMb  w^>m- 
viduals  did  not  present  any  statement  of  their  Idmw    IWi 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  two  counts  Razumow»ky.  by  Cmai 
Apraxin,  by  Count  BoutourUn,  whoee  library,  f^nad  at  • 
million,  was  wholly  consumed,  and  by  Conni«aa  RaMap^ 
schin,  amounted  in  houses  and  furniture  to  flw  nJluM  4. 
rubles.    But  immense  and  irreparable  as  tbe  mam  d  wai^ 
vidual  suffering  undoubtedly  was,  the  memory  of  u  gi^asih 
fades  away  as  the  Russians  see  their  veocraSad  <rtyb« 
with  increased  beauty  from  its  ruins.'     We  caanoi  ^f*- 
trace  the  rapid  progress  of  renovation  and  im|suMiBf 
since  the  year  1815,  which  has  so  greatly  rfaanfwd  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  Moscow.     'The  extraordinary   n    ~ 
contrast  of  magnificent  palaces  and  petty  hats,  ] 
ticcd  by  foreigners,  though  still  occurring  in  a 
no  longer  strikes  the  eye  as  formerly ;  Moscow  is  4aay  I 
its  Asiatic  features  and  assuming  the  spprarafcra'  ^  i^ 
capitals  of  Western  Europe.    Happdy  for  tbe  low  cf  «^v- 
rable  antiquity,  the  Kremlin,  which  suflTervd  iiiiiipistr^- 
little,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  tbo  Fvanck  to  tt»« 
it  up,  retains  unimpaired  its  antient  imgnlanty  and  gna^ 
deur.'  (Lyall.) 
According  to  the  latest  daUikd  aoconnt  that  aabwirf* 
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tained,  Hotcow  contaiaed  in  1835  above  10,000  houses,  of 
which  more  than  2000  were  of  stone,  seven  cathedrals.  21 
uoMsterieit,  245  Greek,  2  Roman  CathoUc,  and  3  Protestant, 
besides  2  English  churches,  3  Armenian  chapels,  and  a 
Turkish  mosque.  The  emperor  Alexander  had  intended  to 
build  on  the  Sparrow  Hill  a  church  to  our  Saviour,  and  he 
actually  laid  the  first  stone  in  1817.  This  prodigious  edifice 
was  Id  consist  of  three  distinct  churches  one  above  the  other, 
and  the  total  height  to  be  770  feet,  but  the  design  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  present  emperor,  who  ordered  a  large  in- 
firmary to  be  built  mstead. 

I.  The  Krefnlin.^The  Kremlin,  which  was  first  built 
of  stone  in  1367,  in  a  commanding  situation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moskwa,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  most  singular,  beau- 
tiful, and  magnificent  object.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls 
from  12  to  16  feet  thick,  and  of  different  heights,  28, 30, 35, 
45,  and  50  feet,  with  battlements,  embrasures,  numerous 
towers,  and  five  gates.  The  palace  contains  what  remains 
of  the  antient  palace  of  the  Ciars,  and  the  new  palace, 
founded  in  1743,  burned  in  1812.  rebuilt  in  1816,  and 
since  that  time  successively  altered  and  enlarged.  It  is 
not  remarkable  for  its  architecture  or  maffnificenoe.  The 
cathedral  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  founded  in  1326, 
IS  esteemed  the  most  splendid  in  Moscow.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  lan(e  edifice  compared  with  the  cathedrals  of  other 
countries,  but  the  interior  is  adorned  with  extraordinary 
profusion  and  splendour.  Besides  numerous  paintings,  re- 
presenting events  in  the  life  of  our  Sa? iour,  there  are  on 
the  walls  249  full-length  images,  and  2066  half-lengths 
and  heads,  of  angels,  apostles,  saints,  martyrs,  male  and 
female  sovereigns,  and  patriarchs.  Many  highly  vene- 
rated relics  are  preserved  in  this  cathedral.  The  Russian 
sovereigns  are  here  crowned  and  anointed.  The  cathedral 
of  St  Michael  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Russian  sovereigns, 
the  grand-dukes  and  czars,from  the  time  that  Moscow  became 
the  capital  till  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great,  and,  besides 
those  of  manv  male  members  of  the  imperial  family  (the 
^emales  are  deposited  elsewhere),  that  of  Peter  IL  The 
cathedral  of  the  Annunciation  is  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
but  built  in  better  taste,  and  beiu^  splendidly  ornamented, 
IS  a  pleasing  and  magnificent  object,  forming  as  it  were  a 
wing  to  the  palace.  The  cathedral  of  the  Transfi^^uration 
ua  very  plain  and  nearly  square  edifice,  founded  m  1328, 
and  rebuilt  in  1527.  Including  the  cathedrals,  there  are 
32  churches  in  the  Krepilin. 

AAer  the  cathedrals,  the  Ivanovskaya  belfry  claims  atten- 
tion for  its  size,  its  elegance,  and  magnificent  appearance. 
When  the  French  took  Moscow  in  1812,  they  blew  up 
the  whole  of  this  belfry,  which  was  laid  in  ruins,  except 
the  tower  called  Ivan  Velikii,  which  was  rent  ttom  top 
to  bottom  and  otherwise  injured.  Napoleon  caused  the 
cross,  which  was  highly  venerated  by  the  Russians,  to 
be  taken  down,  intemung  to  place  it  as  a  troplw^on  a  church 
in  Paris,  but  it  was  left  behina  in  the  retreat.  The  belfry  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  before, 
but  it  is  now  more  beautiful  and  splendid.  This  tower  is 
269  feet  6  inches  high  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
crosflk  which  is  18  feet  8  inches.  Besides  many  other  bells, 
there  is  in  this  belfry  the  celebrated  bell  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  was  cast  in  1736,  but  fell  in  conso* 
quenee  of  a  fire  in  1737,  and  is  now  sunk  by  its  iieight  to 
some  depth  in  the  ground.  It  has  been  said  to  weigh 
480,000  lbs.,  but  an  inscription  states  the  weight  at  10,000 
poods,  or  360,000  lbs.  English.  The  Kremlin  contains 
likewise  the  imperial  museum,  the  arsenal,  the  palace  of 
the  patriarch,  the  Chadof  monastery,  and  the  Vosnesenskoi 
nunnery,  in  the  cathedral  belonging  to  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  grand-duchesses  and  empresses  are  interred.  It 
now  contains  the  crowns,  sceptres,  thrones,  arms,  and 
drinkiug-vessels  of  the  grand-dukes  and  czars,  forming  a 
collection  partly  valuable  for  antiquity  and  workmanship, 
and  partly  for  the  jewels  with  which  the  several  articles  are 
adorned.  The  value  is  said  to  exceed  even  that  of  Uie 
treasures  in  the  Jewel-office  of  London. 

II.  The  Kiiai'Gorod,  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  12  towers 
and  5  gates,  is  properly  the  city.  The  houses,  which  are 
mostly  of  stone  or  brick,  are  built  close  to  each  other,  contrary 
to  the  usual  mode.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  Moscow ; 
and  contains  the  bazars,  the  magazines,  and  the  richest  shops. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are — 1,  the  Pokrovskoi  cathe- 
dral, built  in  1 554,  which  was  originally  so  constructed  as 
to  have  nine  separate  churches  or  chapels,  to  which  eleven 
more  have  beea  since  added*  so  that  there  are  now  twenty- 


one  places  of  worship  joined  together,  in  which  divine 
service  may  be  performed  at  the  same  time.  2.  The  house 
of  the  town  council,  a  handsome  edifice,  formerly  the  uni- 
versity. 3.  The  printing-office  of  the  holy  synod,  a  verjr 
fine  building,  in  which  there  are  thirty  nresses  for  printing 
ecclesiastical  books  in  Slavonian,  and  booxs  in  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  German,  for  the  spiritual  schools  under  the 
synod.  The  Kitai-Gorod  contains  the  splendid  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  emperor  Alexander  in  honour  of 
Minin  and  Pogarskii,  who  delivered  the  country  from 
usurpers  and  foreign  invaders  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  placed  on  the  throne  Michael  Romanof,  the  first  sove- 
reign of  the  reigning  fieimily.  This  monument  consists  of 
the  colossal  bronze  statues  of  the  two  heroes,  fourteen  feet 
high,  on  a  pedestal  of  a  single  block  of  red  s ranite,  adorned 
with  bas-reUefs.  It  was  designed  by  M.  Martos,  an  emi- 
nent Russian  artist. 

III.  The  Beloi'Gorod,  or  white  town,  the  third  grand 
division  of  the  city,  forms  above  two-thirds  of  a  circle,  en- 
closing the  Kremlin  and  Kitai-Gorod  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Moskwa  river,  which  forms  the  southern  boundarv  of 
these  divisions.  Besides  many  fine  palaces  of  the  nobility, 
the  Beloi-Gorod  contains  several  remarkable  edifices,  such 
as  the  university,  the  medico-chirurgical  academy,  the 
foimdling-hospital,  the  post-office,  college  of  foreign  idfairs 
(which  might  be  called  the  state-paper  office),  the  residence 
of  the  governor-general,  the  exercise-house,  the  assembly- 
rooms  of  the  nobility,  three  monasteries,  three  nunneries, 
and  numerous  churches.  The  palace  of  the  governor  stands 
in  a  fine  elevated  situation,  ana  is  a  princely  edifice  of  three 
immense  stories  besides  the  basement,  in  a  simple  stole  of 
architectiure.  The  internal  arrangement,  the  size  ana  ele- 
gance of  the  apartments,  as  well  as  the  rich  furniture  and 
decorations,  correspond  with  the  external  magnificence  of 
the  building.     The  university  suffered  severely  in  conse- 

auence  of  tne  French  invasion,  before  which  it  was  very 
ourishinff.  The  fine  library,  and  valuable  collection  oit 
all  kinds,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  t>uilding  has  since 
been  repaired,  and  great  exertions  made  to  renlace  the 
collections.  The  number  of  professors  and  students  has 
varied  very  considerably ;  there  were  in  the  years 

Frofeuon 
and  kasUrt.       .  Students. 

1808  .  49  .  135 

1824  •  59  •  820 

1830  .  79  .  754 

1831  •  78  .  814 

1832  .  78  •  719 

1833  .  117  •  531 

1834  .  168  •  456 

1835  .  120  .  419 

The  exercise-bouse,  an  enormous  edifioe,  was  built  in 
1817.  In  Russia,  where  the  cold  in  winter  is  so  severe^  and 
the  heat  in  summer  frequently  so  intense,  the  inoonvenienee 
and  sometimes  the  impossibility  of  training  and  exercising 
troops  out  of  doors  render  such  buildings  as  this  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  government  has  therefore  provided 
both  the  capitals  and  some  of  the  chief  towns  with  these 
edifices.  This  at  Moscow  is,  we  believe,  the  largest  in 
Russia.  It  has  two  fbnts  precisely  similar,  and  two  similar 
ends.  The  length  of  each  front  is  560  feet,  and  the  breadth 
of  each  end  168  feet ;  the  height  is  43  feet.  Each  firont  has 
32  and  each  end  8  i^n  Ionic  columns,  with  fine  arched 
windows  between,  the  firames  of  which,  and  the  doors  of 
oak,  not  painted,  make  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the 
white  walls.  In  this  building  2000  in^try  and  1000 
cavalry  may  be  exercised  at  the  same  time.  It  was  designed 
by  Lieutenant-Greneral  Betanooiurt,  and  the  execution  of  the 
plan  superintended  by  Greneral  Charbonnier.  The  roof 
rests  entirely  on  the  walls.  The  foundlinff-hospital,  founded 
in  1763.  is  an  immense  quadrangle,  four  stories  high, 
besides  the  basement  It  is  situated  on  the  north  elevated 
bank  of  tlie  Moskwa,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Yausa. 
It  is  a  very  plain  and  inelegant  edifice.  It  is  said  that 
it  has  been  productive  of  great  benefit  in  Moscow  in 
preventing  the  crime  of  infanticide,  which  was  ver^r 
prevalent  in  Moscow,  where  that  and  the  barbarous 
practice  of  exposing  children  are  now  unknown.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  no  lists  of  the  mortali^  are  pub- 
lished. S torch  could  procure  none.  Dr.  Lyall  could 
only  obtain  a  Report,  dated  Januarv,  1819,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  number  of  foundlings  out  of  the  hoe* 
pital  was  7642,  and  in  the  hospital  U39-^in  all  8780:  that 
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in  the  preceding  year  4340  bad  been  received,  being  an 
average  of  very  nearly  1 2  in  a  day.  The  assembly-house  of 
the  nobility  is  a  largo  pile  of  building,  or  rather  a  number 
of  buildings,  the  onect  of  which  is  not  agreeable.  The  in- 
terior is  fitted  up  with  great  splendour:  the  grand  hall  is 
large  enough  to  contain  2000  persons.  It  was  burnt  in 
1812,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt :  the  emperor  contributed 
100,000  rubles.  The  palace  of  Greneral  Apraxin  far  ex- 
ceeds in  length  any  other  private  edifice  in  Moscow ;  it  was 
almost  totally  consumed  in  1812.  but  was  rebuilt  with  re- 
markable rapidity.  The  palace  of  Pashkof  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  architecture  in  Moscow.  The 
college  of  mines,  the  college  of  foreign  affairs,  containing 
an  immense  mass  of  valuable  state  papers,  perfectly  well 
arranged,  among  which  are  several  English  state  papers, 
splendidly  ornamented,  from  1557  (Philip  and  Mary)  to 
1G63  (Charles  II.),  the  post-office,  and  the  house  of  the  Bible 
Society,  are  more  remarkable  for  their  use  than  for  their 
style  of  architecture.  Several  of  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries are  worthy  of  notice. 

IV.  The  Zem/ianoi-Gorocf,  or  earthen  town,  was  so  called 
from  the  earthen  rampart,  which  was  erected  in  1618;  but 
of  which,  though  it  was  repaired  in  1 783,  not  a  trace  now 
remains.  This  rampart,  forming  a  pretty  regular  circle, 
enclosed  the  four  divisions  of  the  city.  In  its  place 
tiicre  are  promenades  planted  with  trees.  In  this  division 
are  the  d6pdt  of  the  commissariat,  a  handsome  building, 
consisting  of  a  large  central  structure  three  stories  high, 
adorned  with  Doric  columns,  with  a  balcony  at  their  base, 
and  two  wings.  The  d6p6t  for  spirits,  which  occupies  an  im- 
mense space  forming  two  squares,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  length  and  its  use,  it  being  the  d6p6t  for  the  spirits,  or 
votke,  made  at  the  distilleries  belonging  to  the  crown,  and 
from  which  all  Moscow  and  the  neighbourhood  are  sup- 
plied. The  Imperial  Philanthropic  Society,  the  Moscow 
Commercial  School  (an  excellent  institution),  are  plain  edi- 
fices; the  Medico-Chirurgical  Academy  is  a  large  building 
three  stories  high,  with  a  portico  of  six  Doric  columns,  and 
has  two  detached  advanced  wings.  It  possesses  a  very 
respectable  anatomical  museum,  and  a  fine  collection  of 
specimens  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  Zat- 
chateisko  monastery  is  a  great  ornament  to  this  part  of  the 
city.  This  monastery  derives  its  name  from  the  church  de- 
dicated to  the  Zatchatiyd,  or  conception  of  St .  Ann,  a 
handsome  building  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  interior  of  which 
is  very  elegant  and  splendid. 

V.  The  $lobodiy  or  suburbs,  thirty-five  in  number,  form 
an  immense  ellipse,  or  rather  irregular  polygon,  completely 
surrounding  the  Zemhanoi-Gorod.  Part  of  the  suburbs, 
like  the  Zemlianoi-Gorod,  consist  of  a  mixture  of  stone  and 
wooden  houses,  intermixed  with  superb  mansions  and  mean 
hovels ;  but  many  of  them  are  like  villages,  with  much 
unenclosed  pasture,  some  corn-fields,  and  waste  land.  In 
many  parts  of  this  division  a  stranger  might  fancy  himself 
as  far  from  Moscow  as  from  London.  Many  of  the  mo- 
nasteries and  churches  in  the  suburbs  are  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  visitors.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  Russian  monas- 
tery occupies  a  large  piece  of  ground,  which  is  surrounded 
with  high  walls,  enclosing,  besides  the  monastery,  a  princi- 
pal central  church,  and  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  even  more 
churches.  Galitzin  Hospital  is  a  very  fine  building,  and  a 
noble  institution,  founded  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Prince  Galitzin.  Sheremetof 's  Hospital  is  an 
extensive,  noble,  and  magnificent  edifice,  resembling  a  fine 
Grecian  temple.  Count  Nicholas  Sheremetof,  desiring  to 
erect  an  hospital  at  Moscow,  obtained  an  ukase  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  in  1803,  approving  the  plan.  The 
sum  allotted  to  the  building  ana  support  of  the  establish- 
ment was  two  millions  and  a  half  of  rubles,  which,  at  that 
time,  might  be  equal  to  at  least  1 50,000/.  sterling.  The 
count  died  in  1809,  and  the  institution  was  opened  in  1810 
with  1 80  beds.  His  son  added  40  beds  more.  Since  that  time 
further  additions  have  been  made.  The  establishment  is 
not  merely  for  the  relief  of  the  sick :  a  large  annual  sum 
is  assigned  for  other  charitable  purposes,  such  as  giving 
portions  to  twenty-five  female  orphans,  allowing  pensions  to 
fifty  indigent  females,  &c  There  are  many  other  hospitals 
and  infirmaries.  The  chief  militarv  hospital  is  an  immense 
establishment,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  capable  of 
receiving  1600  patients.  A  fine  building,  now  called  Ca- 
tharine's Barracks,  was  a  magnificent  palace,  built  by  the 
eroproMi  Catharine  IL  It  was  converted  into  barracks  by 
tn«  emperor  PauL 


Moscow  is  the  residence  of  two  airbbbbopt*  mmi  eoataaa 
besides  the  several  government  offioea  and  pobbc  mg^ 
tutions  specified  in  this  article,  the  must  inspurtaat  mtm^ 
factories  in  the  empire.  It  \m  the  centre  of  tW  «h«r 
internal  trade,  and  is  the  depository  of  immcnee  q^Mferia 
of  merchandise  of  every  description.  The  vmloe  of  aitew 
imported  here  amounts  to  five  millions  of  mbla*  m  a  jwr 
It  IS  also  the  residence  of  the  great  Ru»«uin  ooblM,  vbt  Lti 
here,  especially  in  the  winter.  On  the  whole*  Me*ri.wr  ■  vm 
of  the  richest  and  mo^t  magnificent  cities  in  the  «otU»  aoc 
that  in  which  the  national  manners  and  tbeeliamct«r  UTtW 
people  have  been  least  changed.  The  popnletwn.  vkrft 
has  been  variously  stated,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  3-ie  i-n. 
including  the  military  (25,000^ ;  in  the  winter  ihm  — -^^r 
is  increased  by  50,000  or  60.000  more. 

4Lyall,  Hutorv  of  Motcow ;  Uasael ;  flicf  Iwl—  i . 
Erman,  JReue,  vol.  i.,  1 833 ;  Humboldt,  Khitn^M^  aac 
Rose,  Reise  nach  dem  Urai,  &c.,  vol.  i,  1  b37 ;  ynwii^iiia, 
Prccit  du  SyHeme  de  rinsiruction  publtque  em  Mmsme^  ^u. 
1837.) 

P.S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  letter 
from  Moscow,  dated  the  1st  of  AofOAt,  statioif  UmI  tW 
emperor  has  caused  the  antient  pelaoe  of  th*  Can  fo  W 
thoroughly  repaired,  gilded  within  and  wilhoat«  and  fur- 
nished as  nearly  as  possible  conformably  to  a&lHm  c^ir*- 
nicies  and  traditions :  be  has  caused  the  palaraof  AWxaa4rr 
after  scarcely  twenty  years*  existence,  to  be  levelled  mah  t>* 
ground,  ana  a  new  palace  of  immense  dimensioQ*  lo  U 
commenced  opposite  to  the  old  palace  of  the  Cran,  wa#is 
is  to  form  a  part  of  it  As  many  thousand  workmen  an  cwo- 
stantly  employed,  it  is  probable  that  the  work  wilt  aeua  bt 
completed.  Another  gigantic  work  is  the  buildt^  4/  « 
magnificent  church  for  all  Russia,  instead  of  that  vteri 
the  emperor  Alexander  intended  to  ereet  on  the  Spagrm 
hUl. 

MOSELLE,  an  important  river  belonging  to  tbe  ^flim 
of  tho  Rhine,  which  has  the  upper  part  of  ita  c«ane  is 
France,  and  the  lower  on  the  boraer  of  Loizenitaup  and 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia.  The  Moselkfiica  en 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Vosges,  near  the  —artiiia  ex- 
tremity of  that  range,  at  an  elevation  of  372  Frendi  tcaacsk 
or  about  2380  English  feet,  above  the  lerwti  oi  the  ac*.  Ai 
first  its  course  is  in  the  mountainous  tract  oecnted  hf  1^ 
ramifications  of  the  Vosges ;  but  at  Charmca,  hnam  Tfmt\ 
it  enters  the  great  plain  of  Lorraine,  which  ia  wbolly  wainvd 
by  this  river  and  its  tributaries,  of  which  tbe  frime^mi  anr 
the  Meurthe  and  the  Seille,  both  on  tbe  right  bank.  TW 
course  of  the  Moselle  is  at  first  north- north* west  §m  «T 
miles  to  Tout :  firom  Tout  it  flows  north-east  in  a  wiaA^f 
channel  of  17  miles  to  the  junction  of  tbe  Iftenthe,  m%an 
the  navigation  commences.  From  the  juoctiea  of  tfa 
Meurthe  it  flows  north,  or  north  by  ea»t,  56  rnile^  tC  n 
quits  France,  and,  after  skirting  Luxembonnp,  emtfs  tfce 
Prussian  territory.  After  leaving  France  it  flvwv^l  !•  1 
in  a  winding  channel  north-east  past  Tr^vea^ 
and  Trarbach,  to  its  junction  with  the  Rhine  1 
In  the  Prussian  territoriee  it  receives  its  principal  1 
the  Sarre,  which  is  partly  a  Fhsnch  river,  n* 
course  of  the  Moselle  is  about  280  milet,  lor  !?•  «r  J««  W 
which  it  is  navigable. 

The  Moselle  in  subject  to  firequent  inuodatioDik ' 
cause  considerable  daJroage.  It  is  used  (tt  <oattTig  ta 
for  85  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Meurthe.  Im  1 
gation,  especially  in  the  French  part  of  tbe  tivar,  k  1 
to  considerable  difficulties ;  in  some  parts,  from  the  1 
which  straiten  the  channel ;  in  othen,  from  the  aha) 
produced  by  too  great  an  expansion  of  the  walcts :  with  aC 
these  impediments  however  it  serves  as  the  ootiK  §m  1^ 
produce  of  a  considerable  district,  especially  for  timber  aac 
deals,  charcoal,  pit-coal,  freestone,  slate,  com,  wma,  «a 
manufactured  goods. 

MOSELLE,  a  department  of  France,  on  the  wm:ik- 
eastern  frontier ;  bounded  on  the  north  and  poctfa  tart  bt 
the  grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  the  Rhenish  prvn^iCm 
of  Prussia,  on  the  south-east  by  tbe  departaseot  wf  Bm 
Rhin,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Meurthe,  and  «]a  the  wetf 
by  that  of  Mouse.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irrecular  iihl  sc 
having  its  greatest  length  from  west  by  north  to  caai  In 
south,  from  near  Louguion,  on  theChiersto  the  oeightaer- 
hood  of  Bitche,  amid  the  slopes  of  tbe  Vosgea,  ia4  im^. 
and  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  Imfth^  t^eB 
the  bank  of  the  Seille,  below  Nomeny  (Me«irthei  la  iba 
neighbourhood  of  Sierk,  on  the  Moee]j(e»  4i  BtWt.    is  Urn 
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between  48''  55'  aud  49''  33'  N.  lat,  and  between  5"*  28'  and 
7**  43'  E.  longitude. 

The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  2063  square 
miles,  which  is  considerably  below  the  average  area  of  the 
French  departments,  and  is  a  little  greater  than  the  area 
of  the  English  county  of  Norfolk.  The  population  in  1831 
was  417,003;  in  1836  it  was  427,250,  showing  an  increase 
in  five  years  of  10,247,  or  about  2*5  per  cent,  and  giving 
207  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  and  density 
of  population  the  department  is  considerably  above  the 
average  of  France,  and  in  both  respects  rather  above  the 
English  county  with  which  we  have  compared  it.  Metz, 
the  capital,  is  in  49'' 6' N.  lat.  and  e**  12'  E.  long.,  172 
miles  in  a  direct  line  east  by  north  of  Paris,  or  191  miles  by 
the  road  through  Chftlons-sur-Mame  and  Verdun. 

The  highlands  of  the  department  are  at  the  extremities. 
The  eastern  extremity  is  traversed  by  the  chain  of  the 
Votiges,  and  the  western  by  the  heights  of  Ardennes,  which 
are  not  so  elevated  as  the  Vosges.  The  intermediate  part 
belongs  to  the  broad  valley,  or  rather  plain,  of  Lorraine, 
which  is  watered  by  the  Moselle  and  its  tributaries.  The 
Vosges  consist  in  this  department  not  of  the  primitive  rocks, 
but  of  the  formations  which  overlie  them,  to  the  new  red 
or  saliferous  sandstone  inclusive.  The  rest  of  the  depart- 
ment is  occupied  by  the  formations  superior  to  these,  and 
which  intervene  between  the  red-sandstone  and  the  chalk. 
The  minerals  are  iron,  the  ores  of  which  are  found  in  every 
part,  but  not  always  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  them 
worth  working ;  copper  and  lead,  the  mines  of  which  have 
been  abandoned;  coal;  rock  salt,  in  which  some  mines 
are  wrought ;  manganese ;  abundance  of  gypsum ;  excellent 
freestone;  together  with  sandstone,  quartz,  limestone, 
potters*  earth,  and  crucible  clay.  The  principal  mines  of 
iron-ore  are  in  the  arrondissements  of  Briey  and  Thionville. 
There  are  in  the  department  eighteen  establishments  for 
working  iron :  in  these  establishments  are  fifteen  furnaces 
for  making  pig-iron,  in  eleven  of  which  charcoal  alone  is 
used ;  in  four,  charcoal  mixed  with  coke  or  other  fuel ; 
sixty-nine  forges  for  making  wrought- iron ;  and  three  for 
the  manufacture  of  steel.  There  is  one  coal-pit  in  the 
department,  which,  a  few  years  since,  gave  employment  to 
160  or  170  persons,  three-fourths  of  them  in  the  mine,  and 
produced  annually  nearly  900  tons  of  ordinary  coal :  in 
1835  the  produce  rose  to  more  than  3000  tons. 

The  department  is  included  almost  entirely  in  the 
l)asin  of  the  Moselle :  a  few  of  the  streams  which  rise  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Vosges,  and  flow  immediately  into 
the  Rhine,  have  their  sources  iust  within  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  department ;  and  the  Chiers,  and  its  tri- 
butary the  Crune,  which  belong  to  the  system  of  the 
Meuse,  water  the  western  part.  The  Moselle  enters  the 
department  on  the  south,  near  Pont-^-Mousson,  and  flows 
northward,  41  miles  through  the  department,  b^  Metz, 
Thionville,  and  Sierk.  It  is  navigable  in  all  this  part. 
The  Saire,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  enters  the 
department  on  the  south  side,  but  soon  after  quits  it  for 
the  department  of  Bas  Rhin ;  and  entering  again,  crosses 
the  department  into  the  Prussian  territory,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  Moselle.  The 
navigation  of  the  Sarre  commences  soon  after  it  passes  the 
southern  boundary,  at  the  junction  of  theAlbe,  which  also 
belongs  in  great  degree  to  this  department  Two  other 
tributaries  of  the  Sarre,  the  Rossel  and  the  Nied,  which 
latter  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  called  re- 
spectively Nied  Frangaise  and  Nied  AUemande,  belong 
almost  entirely  to  this  department;  also  the  Omes,  a  feeder 
of  the  Moselle.  The  Seille,  which  joins  the  Moselle  at 
Metz,  has  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  the  department 
of  Meurthe.  The  navigation  of  the  Moselle  is  given  in 
the  official  accounts  at  50  miles;  that  of  the  Sarre,  at 
22  miles.  The  Canal  des  Salines,  which  was  formed  to 
convey  the  produce  of  the  salt-works  of  Meurthe  to  the 
Sarre,  has  part  of  its  course  in  this  department  It  follows 
the  valley,  first  of  the  Rode,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Albe, 
and  then  of  the  Albe  itself  till  its  junction  with  the  Sarre. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  pools  or  small  lakes, 
and  some  marshes. 

The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  is 
twelve ;  their  aggregate  length  (Jan.  1, 1837)  was  276  miles, 
viz.  231  miles  in  repair,  26  miles  out  of  repair,  and  19  miles 
unfinished.  The  principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Metz, 
and  from  thence  onward  into  the  Prussian  and  other  Ger- 
man states.  It  enters  the  department  on  the  south-west  side, 


and  runs  first  east,  and  then  east-north-east,  by  Metz,  Sar- 
reguemines,  Hombourg,  and  Forbach.  The  road  from  Paris 
to  Luxembourg  crosses  the  western  side  of  the  department 
through  Longuion  and  Longwy.  Roads  run  from  Metz  to 
Longwy,  with  a  branch  to  Thionville ;  to  Sarrelouis  in  the 
Prussian  states ;  to  Nancy  and  to  Chateau  Salins,  in  the 
department  of  Meurthe.  There  are  roads  from  Sarregue* 
mines  by  ChSteau  Salins  to  Nancy,  by  Saar  Union  (Bas 
Rhin)  to  Phalsbourg  (Meurthe),  and  Strasbourg  (BasRhin) ; 
and  to  Sarrebruck,  in  the  Prussian  territory.  The  Routes 
Ddpartementales,  or  departmental  roads,  had  (Jan.  1, 1837) 
an  aggregate  length  of  216  miles,  viz.  182  in  repair  and  34 
out  of  repair:  The  aggregate  length  of  the  bye-roadis  and 
paths  (chemins  vicinaux)  was  above  3000  miles.  In  the 
means  of  communication,  both  by  land  and  water,  this  de- 
partment is  better  provided  than  the  French  dofMirtments 
generally  are. 

The  temperature  of  the  department  varies  with  the 
elevation  of  the  surface:  in  the  plain  of  the  Moselle  it  is 
mild ;  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous  tracts  the  cold  is  of 
longer  duration  and  more  severe.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sarreguemines  and  of  Bitche,  amid  the  Vosges,  the  snow 
lies  long  on  the  ground,  and  the  transition  from  winter  to 
summer  is  very  rapid.  Agriculture  is  better  understood 
and  practised  in  tnis  department  than  in  most  parts  of 
France,  and  the  peasantry  are  distinguished  by  their  activity 
and  superior  knowledge.  Fallows  are  gradually  passing 
into  disuse ;  and  the  employment  of  marl,  and  especially 
gypsum,  as  manure,  is  common.  About  750,000  acres, 
nearly  three-fifths  of  tHe  whole  surface,  are  under  the 
plough.  The  quantity  of  wheat  raised  exceeds  by  a  third 
the  average  produce  of  the  French  departments ;  and  in 
barley,  oats,  rye,  and  maslin  (or  mixed  corn),  the  prepon- 
derance is  about  the  same ;  but  from  the  number  of  horses, 
the  supply  of  oats  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  pulse  is  grown ;  also  of  flax  and 
hemp ;  and  of  linseed,  rape,  and  colza,  f^om  which  abun- 
dance of  oil  is  produced.  Potatoes  are  cultivated,  but  not 
so  extensively  as  in  other  parts ;  maize  is  little  grown,  and 
buckwheat  not  at  alL  About  30,000  acres  are  occupied  as 
orchards  or  gardens,  especially  the  former;  and  some 
villages  are  so  surrounded  by  orchards,  that  they  appear  as 
if  built  in  a  wood.  The  melons,  peaches,  pears,  and 
especially  the  Murabelle  plums  of  Metz,  are  in  high  repute. 
The  drying  of  the  fruit,  and  the  preparation  of  confectionary 
and  syrups  from  them,  is  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
The  nursery-grounds  of  the  department  are  in  high  repute, 
and  young  trees  are  sent  to  a  considerable  distance.  The 
vineyards  occupy  about  13,000  acres.  The  wine  is  chiefly 
of  middling  quality,  the  vignerons  (vine-dressers)  finding 
their  account  in  the  production  of  a  large  quantity  of 
ordinary  wine,  from  the  hardy  Lorraine  grape,  rather  than 
in  the  uncertain  vintage  of  grapes  which,  though  they 
produce  better  wine,  are  less  able  to  withstand  the  fVosts  of 
winter  and  spring.  Some  of  the  growths  are  however  fine, 
and  are  sent  into  Germany ;  the  commoner  sorts  are  con- 
sumed at  home.  The  quantity  of  woodland  is  consider, 
able,  about  230,000  acres,  and  affords  a  supply  of  fuel  for 
domestic  use,  and  for  the  iron  and  other  works :  the  trees 
are  chiefly,  oak,  beech  and  hazel :  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  walkingsticks,  made  from  the  thorn  and  the 
cornel. 

The  meadow-land  amounts  to  110,000  or  120,000  acres: 
a  small  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
artificial  grasses.  The  number  of  horses  is  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  in  the  average  of  the  departments,  but  they  are 
of  a  very  ordinary  breea.  The  number  of  homed  cattle  is 
rather  above  the  average ;  but  they  are  of  small  size,  and 
do  not  readily  fatten.  The  number  of  sheep  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  the  breed  for  the  most  part  very  inferior. 
Considerable  efforts  have  however  been  made  of  late  years 
for  its  improvement :  the  Merinos  have  been  introduced  on 
the  model  farm  of  Moncey,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Briey ; 
and  the  English  breeds  and  the  Cashmere  goat  in  some 
other  establishments.  Swine  are  numerous;  their  flesh 
affords  a  substitute  for  the  deficient  supply  of  beef.  Bees 
are  pretty  extensively  kept. 

The  forests  abound  with  game :  the  wild  boar  is  rarelv 
found ;  but  the  roebuck  and  the  hare,  as  well  as  the  woXt, 
the  fox,  and  wild  cats,  are  common.  Redbreasts  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz,  where  they  are  taken  in 
autumn  in  great  numbers,  being  esteemed  a  delicacy.  The 
rivers  abound  with  fish;  the  Sarre  and  the  Moselle  yield 
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the  salmon  and  the  shad,  which  ascend  them  thus  fiff :  the 
crayfish  of  the  Sarre  are  excellent 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements  as 
follows  :-^ 


Area  in 

•q.  Mile*. 

1831."              1836.     CommnoM. 

Met*.                  8. 

622 

150,840       150,811      218 

Thionvillo,         N. 

405 

83.227         87.520      117 

Briey.                 W. 

459 

60,297         62.946       126 

Sarreguemines,  E. 

577 

122.639       125,973      143 

2063       417,003       427.250      604 

The  number  of  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  is  twenty-seven. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mets  are— Metx  (pop.  in  1831, 
44,416  for  the  commune;  in  1836,  42,793),  on  the  Moselle; 
Gorze  (pop.  1 740  town,  1 781  commune),  at  some  distance 
from  the  left  bank  of  that  river;  Boulay  (pop.  2643  town, 
2689  whole  commune),  near  the  Nied ;  and  Faulquemont, 
on  the  Nied  Allemande.  Gorze  is  in  a  narrow  valley  of 
the  most  picturesque  character.  It  has  several  fountains, 
supplied  by  springs  in  the  town.  There  are  several  tan- 
yards  at  Gorze.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  and 
of  the  abbot's  house ;  also  of  some  subterranean  conduits  of 
Roman  erection,  which  convey  the  waters  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  aqueduct  which  ran  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Roman  fortress  of  Arx  (now  Ars-sur-Moselle) 
across  the  Mouse,  and  then  to  Dived urum  (now  Metz), 
where  it  fUrnished  a  supply  of  water  to  the  baths  and 
naumachia.  Of  this  aqueduct  there  are  considerable 
remains,  partly  in  the  bed  of  the  Moselle,  and  partlv  on  the 
right  bank,  near  the  village  of  Jouy :  the  foundation  of 
it  is  ascribed  to  Drusus  by  antiquaries,  but  the  popular 
name  is  the  Devil's  Bridge.  At  the  village  of  Ars,  just 
mentioned,  are  two  paper-mills,  a  manu^tory  of  velvet, 
and  one  of  woollen  cloth  for  clothing  the  troops.  Boulay 
has  considerable  manufactures  of  swords  and  bright  steel 
weapons ;  of  saws,  anvils,  and  all  kinds  of  joiners*  and 
locksmiths'  tools ;  of  cotton  yarn  and  woollen  cloths ;  of 
copperas,  alum,  soap,  and  glue.  There  are  also  breweries, 
lime-kihis,  fulling-mills,  oil-mills,  dye-bouses,  and  tan-yards, 
besides  a  mill  for  grinding  plaster,  and  two  mills  for  grinding 
cutlery  and  tools. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Thionville  are— Thionvillo  (pop. 
in  1831,  4142  town,  5645  whole  commune ;  in  1836,  5680 
for  the  commune)  and  Sierk  (pop.  1624  town,  2028  whole 
commune),  on  the  Moselle ;  Rodemarck,  a  short  distance 
from  the  left  bank  of  that  river;  and  Bouzonville  (pop. 
1817  town,  2325  whole  commune),  on  the  Nied.  Thionville 
was  probably  founded  in  the  eighth  century.  It  was  forti- 
fied by  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
Prince  of  Ck>nd6,  aAer  the  great  battle  of  Rocroy,  A'D.  1649. 
It  is  a  fortress  of  some  strength,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Prussians  in  a.d.  1 792. 
It  has  an  old  wooden  bridge  remarkable  for  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  taken  down.  There  are  in  the  place 
several  potteries  and  brewhouses,  two  corn-mills,  two  bark- 
mills,  and  an  oil-press.  There  is  a  school  of  mutual  in- 
struction ;  courses  of  Instruction  are  given  in  geometry  and 
mechanics  applied  to  the  arts. 

Sierk  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence, 
crowned  by  a  fortress.  This  place  has  several  tan-yards ; 
glue  is  made,  and  stones  for  oU-mills  and  presses  are 
cut  from  one  piece.  The  stone  with  which  Meti  is 
paved  is  quarried  near  this  town.  Sierk  is  the  mart 
fur  the  hardwares  and  laces  of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  the 
silks  of  Grevelt,  the  needles  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the 
copper  wares  of  Stolberg.  There  is  a  custom-house  (the 
town  being  close  on  thD  fipoutier),  the  revenue  collected 
at  which  is  above  50,000/.  per  annum. 

At  Bouzonville  are  corn-mills  and  oil-presses,  several  tan- 
yards,  glue  manufactories,  and  cabinet-makers*  shops;  a 
brewery,  and  two  lime-kilns.  There  are  a  school  for  mutual 
instruction  and  an  outline  drawing-schooL  At  CSattenom, 
a  village  between  Thionville  and  Sierk,  is  held  the  prin- 
cipal cattle-fair  of  this  district,  and  at  Hayange,  Moyeuvre 
Grande,  and  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thion- 
ville, are  the  vast  iron-works  established  by  the  late  M. 
Wondel,  for  the  preparation  of  iron  by  the  English  me- 
thods. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Briey  are — Briey  (pop.  in  1831, 
1755  commune;  in  1831,  1730),  on  the  Woigot,  or  Voigot, 
a  smaU  foeder  of  the  Omca  and  Longwy  (pop.  2483),  and 


Longuion  or  Longwyon  (pop.  1612),  on  or  near  iIm  i 
Briey  consists  of  several  narrow  streets  on  the  alope  U  a 
steep  hill,  and  commands  the  pro^iect  of  a  plcaians  talln. 
well  wooded  and  watered.  Longwy  constsU  of  iww  faei^ 
the  upper  and  lower  town.  The  upper  town  is  oo  m  rwi, 
and  was  fortified  by  Vauban.  In  the  lower  town  tWrv  w* 
antiently  a  fortress,  on  the  site  of  which  Romaa  tamdaim 
have  been  dug  up.  It  has  been  suppoeed  that  %hm  tu«m 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp.  The  prinriMl  sqava 
is  large  and  regularly  formed ;  the  principal  poMie  WuU- 
ings  are  the  town-hall  and  the  bospitaL  The  inhshitiis 
have  an  oil-press  and  a  brewery ;  they  manufactor*  — nhea 
ware  from  pipe-clav,  and  trade  in  ham«  aa4  ktrmm. 
Longwy  was  be«iegea  by  the  Prussians  in  181  A,  and  tlwt^ 
garrisoned  only  by  200  soldiers,  was  not  takes  vit^ns 
the  loss  of  3000  men.  There  is  a  acbool  of  mmiaai  m^ 
struction. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Sarregueminaa  an — San^pa- 
mines  (pop.  in  1831,  4142  town,  4189  wbola  ooouBsot;  m 
1836,  41 13  fbr  the  commune)  and  Sarralbe  (pop.  liM  to«% 
3544  whole  commune),  on  the  Sarre ;  Mortiang^  warn  As 
Rotte,  which  Hows  into  the  Nied  Fraofaise ;  Feielanys,  m 
Puttelange  (pop.  1707  town,  2290  whole  ooaai«aeX  so  a 
feeder  of  the  Albe ;  St.  Avoid  (pop.  3298  town,  Sail  vhib 
commune)  and  Hombourg,  on  the  Roaael ;  Fnr^ih  (pefi 
2958  town,  4881  whole  commune),  between  the  UmmA  aal 
the  Sarre;  and  Bitche  (pop.  2867  town,  313S  «We  os^- 
mune),  amid  the  slopes  of  the  Vosges.  Saiiieisamwai  •  s 
well  built  town ;  its  principal  street  leads  to  the  bndft  mm 
the  Sarre.  There  are  considerable  potteries  berat.  m  vk^ 
earthenwares  of  every  quality  are  manufiKrtofed.  anA  mm 
to  Paris,  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  and  other  plaeaa.  AdauraWa 
imitations  of  the  Etruscan  vases,  and  an  aitiftcsal  fcaryfc^ii 
of  great  beauty,  are  made  here.  Snuffboxea  m  psfw^ 
mach^  are  made  round  this  town  to  the  yearlj  wihm  sf 
more  than  30,000A  There  are  sevexml  oom-oulk  m4 
breweries,  a  bark-mill  and  a  tile-kiln.  Thera  as  a  kfk 
school  at  Sarreguemines.  Sarralbe  derives  its  nawt  tmm 
its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sarrw  aad  the 
Albe.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  linen ;  the  ' 
work,  not  in  factories,  but,  as  in  Irdand,  m  Ibi 
houses.  Near  the  town  are  salt-works  wlueb 
annually  900  to  1000  tons  of  salt  Ne«r  8l  AtM  an 
several  flour-mills  and  a  tile-kiln.  Bitche  is  bvult  at  Ife 
foot  of  a  rock  of  red-sandstone,  on  which  is  timatH  a  im* 
tress  deemed  impregnable.  The  ascent  to  the  iitfuas  » 
the  face  of  the  rock  is  very  steep,  and  the  whole  inicnar  W 
the  rock  is  vaulted  and  formed  into  casemalea  Thnv  is  a 
well  dug  in  the  rock  270  f^t  deep  and  protected  hf  a  beob- 

Eroof  covering.  There  are  in  the  town  an  boniul.  a  aoall 
arrack,  and  three  public  walks ;  it  is  sunounied  hy  %  wwH 
with  battlements.  In  the  war  of  1792-3  the  Fi  nsiiaas  as- 
tempted  in  vain  to  surprise  the  fortress  of  Bitcke,  Saiwal 
of  tne  villages  in  the  countrv  round  Bitche  m  tkm  seal  «f 
considerable  manufactures;  the  iron-worksof  MoaWrhsMaa 
employ  400  workmen ;  and  at  the  glrrfi  irirrkt  Tif  Mamnithsl 
and  (Soetzenbruck,  watch  and  clock  glasaea.  to  ibm  mtmm^ 
value  of  8000/.,  are  manufactured ;  and  the  ftnl-glaas  wetks 
of  Munsthal  produce  goods  to  the  yearly  valoa  of  tUtmL 
or  25,000/. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  are  Tmriotts  aad  at- 
portant.  Cloth,  especially  fbr  army  clothing,  fUftacCaaJ 
various  other  woollen  fabrics ;  linens,  calicoes^  ral%«i,  ^a 
neckerchiefs,  and  other  silk  goods,  hats,  paper*  < 
boxes  are  made.  Beside  the  works  for  m  ~ 
wrought  iron,  there  are  factories  for  making  ir 
nails,  saw-plates,  files,  raspa,  and  other  tools,  and  stori  i_ 
ments.  There  are  several  glass-works,  pottenss*  lji»-yar& 
breweries,  and  brandy  distilleries ;  many  kilns  for  bait  and 
gypsum,  and  mills  for  pulverising  the  latter.  AhMft  Mt 
women  are  employed  in  embroidery  and  tamboor  wtakafaf 
The  exports  consist  of  the  productions  of  th^se  w«s. 
works,  wine,  wool,  timber,  preserved  firuits,  liqueun,  kaac*. 
hams,  and  bacon. 

The  department  constitutes  the  bishopric  of  Mers,  dv 
bishop  of  which  is  a  sufTragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Bw 
9on.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cout  Royal*  aod  ike 
circuit  of  the  Academic  Universitaire  of  Mets ;  and  iq  tV« 
third  military  division,  of  which  the  head  quarlert  am  •» 
Mets.  It  returns  six  members  to  the  Chamber  •#  Oe 
puties. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  eoassdafaUv  a 
advance  of  the  average  of  the  Freodi  dapartaoHa ;  bm  m 
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Inferior  to  tbe  adjacent  departments  of  Meuse,  Meurthe, 
And  Bob  Rhin.  C5f  every  100  young  men  enrolled  in  the 
military  census  for  1828-29,  57  could  read  and  write.  The 
number  in  the  other  departments  was,  Meuse  74,  Meurthe 
68,  Bag  Rhin  62 ;  average  of  France  39. 

This  department  antiently  constituted  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Mediomatrici,  whose  capital  was  Divodurum,  after- 
wards Mediomatrici  or  MetUs,  now  Met2,  and  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Verodunenses  and  the  Treveri  or  Treviri. 
These  people  were,  in  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul,  coropre- 
liendea  in  the  province  of  Belgica  Prima,  The  Romans 
called  the  Moselle,  Mosella  (t.e.  the  little  Meuse,  a  diminu- 
tive of  Mosa,  the  Meuse),  and  the  Sarre.  Saravus.  In  the 
territories  of  the  Mediomatrici,  beside  Divodurum,  were— the 
town  of  Ibliodurum,  which  D'Anville  fixes  on  the  river  Yron, 
on  the  border  of  this  department  and  that  of  Meuse ;  Cara- 
nusca,  somewhere  near  Thionville ;  and  Ad  Duodecimum, 
on  the  border  of  this  department  and  that  of  Meurthe. 
There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  other  Roman  or 
Gallic  towns  mentioned  by  antient  authors  within  the 
boundary.  From  the  Romans  the  department  passed  to 
the  Franks;  in  the  middle  aees  it  was  known  as  part  of 
the  country  of  Les  Trois  Ev^ch^s ;  and  before  the  Revolu- 
tion was  included  in  the  province  of  Lorraine. 

MOSES   (nitto.  Mfafvff^c.  MwffiiQ),  the  lawgiver  of  the 

r 

Hebrew  people,  was  an  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  the 
son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed  iExod.,\u  1 ;  vL  20).  He  was 
born  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  1571  B.C.,  according  to  the  com- 
mon chronology.  To  evade  the  edict  of  Pharaoh,  the  kine 
of  Egypt,  that  all  the  male  children  of  the  Hebrews  should 
be  killed  (Exod,,  i.  22),  he  was  hid  by  his  mother  three 
months,  and  then  exposed  in  an  ark  of  rushes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  Here  the  child  was  found  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  who  adopted  him  for  her  son,  entrusting  him  to 
nis  own  mother  io  nurse,  by  which  circumstance  he  was 
preserved  from  being  entirely  separated  fVom  his  own  peo- 
lie.  He  was  probably  educated  at  the  Egyptian  court,  where 
le  became  *  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.' 
iExod,M  I-IO ;  AcU,  vii.  20-22 ;  Heb,,  xi.  23.)  At  the  age 
of  forty  years  Moses  conceived  the  idea  of  freeing  his  He- 
brew brethren  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  arid  on  one 
occasion,  seeing  an  Egyptian  (probably  some  officer)  mal- 
treating an  Israelite,  he  interfered,  slew  the  Egyptian,  and 
buried  him  in  the  sand.  The  next  dav,  upon  his  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  two  Hebrews  who  haa  quarrelled,  his  ser- 
vices were  scornfully  rejected,  and  he  was  upbraided  with 
the  murder  of  the  Egyptian.  Finding  that  his  secret  was 
known,  he  fled  from  Egypt,  and  took  refuge  with  a  tribe  of 
Midianites  in  Arabia  Petroaa  [Midianites],  among  whom 
be  lived  as  a  shepherd  forty  years,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  their  priest  Jethro  or  Reuel.  {Exod.,  ii.  1 1-22 ; 
AcU,  vii.  23-30 ;  Heb.,  xi.  24-27.) 

As  Moses  fed  his  father-in-law's  flocks  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai,  God  appeared  to  him  at  Mount  Horeb  in  a  bush 
which  burnt  with  fire,  but  was  not  consumed— an  emblem 
of  the  stateof  the  Israelites— and  commanded  him  to  return 
to  Egypt  and  lead  out  his  people  thence  into  the  land  of 
Canaan.  His  elder  brother  Aaron  was  joined  with  Moses 
in  this  mission,  and  the  power  of  working  certain  miracles 
was  conferred  upn  him.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  the  Is- 
raelites accepted  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  after  bringing 
ten  miraculous  plagues  upon  the  land  of  Egypt  before  he 
could  gain  Pharaoh*8  consent  to  the  departure  of  the  people, 
be  led  them  out  through  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  miracu- 
lously divided  for  their  passage,  into  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
{Exod.,  iii.,  xv.)  [Exodus  ;  Jews.]  While  the  people  were 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  God  delivered  to  them, 
through  Moses,  the  law  which,  with  some  additions  and 
fdterations,  was  ever  after  observed  as  their  national  code. 
(Ex9d.,X7L.)  After  leading  the  Israelites  through  the  wilder- 
ness for  forty  years  [Jews],  Moses  appointed  Joshua  as  his 
ffuccessor  in  the  command  over  them,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
120  vears,  on  Mount  Pisgah,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Jordan,  having  first  been  permitted  to  view  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan firom  ite  summit.  God  buried  him  in  the  valley  of 
Betbpeor  in  the  land  of  Moab,  but  his  tomb  was  never  made 
known.    (Deut.^  xxxiv. ;  Jude,  v.  9.) 

The  following  points  in  the  history  of  Moses  rcqmre  fur- 
ther explanation. 

1.  The  name  of  Moses  itVtiQ)  was  given  him  by  the 

Egyptian  princess,  'because,*  she  said,  *I  drew  him  out 


Cnilltto  from  Httto  to  draw  ouf)  of  the  water.'    (Exod., 

•       •     •  T    T 

ii.  10.)  Now,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  name 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  Egyptian  than  Hebrew,  and  its 
real  derivation  is  probably  that  given  by  Jablonsky  {Opus- 
eula,  L  152-7),  from  the  Coptic  Mot  'water,*  and  Oudsche, 
•saved.'  This  is  confirmed  by  the  form  M<i»v<t^c,  which  is 
always  used  in  the  Septuagint,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
Josephus  {Antiq.^  ii.  9, 6)  and  Philo  {De  Vita  Mosis,  ii.  83). 

2.  The  gap  left  by  the  Scripture  narrative  in  the  early 
history  of  Moses  has  been  filled  up  by  Josephus,  Philo, 
and  other  writers,  with  various  legends,  some  of  them  highly 
improbable,  of  which  an  outline  is  given  in  Milman's  His- 
tory qfthe  Jews,  vol.  i.,  p.  61,  &c. 

3.  The  miracles  of  Moses  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  and  many  divines  of  the  Rationalist  school 
have  attempted  to  explain  them  as  an  advantage  cleverly 
taken  of  natural  phenomena,  or  as  ingenious  jugglery. 
Even  if  it  were  admitted  that  most  of  the  ten  plagues  were 
visitations  to  which  Egypt  was  subject,  they  would  still  re- 
tain all  the  essential  characters  of  miracles  in  their  increased 
extent  and  the  unusual  time  of  their  occurrence,  in  the  ex- 
emption of  the  Israelites  in  Goshen  from  most  of  them,  and 
in  their  immediate  cessation  at  the  prayer  of  Moses.  The 
imitation  of  the  first  three  plagues  by  the  Egyptian  magi- 
cians has  generally  been  ascribed  by  Jewish  and  some 
antient  Christian  writers  to  diabolical  agency,  and  some 
modern  writers  have  considered  that  it  can  be  satisfiictorily 
accounted  for  by  the  known  skill  of  the  Egyptian  priests  in 
legerdemain.  But  assuredly  their  inability  to  imitate  the 
later  plagues,  %hen  they  confessed,  *  This  is  the  finger  of 
God*  (£!rod,  viii.  18,  19),  is  a  much  stronger  argument  for 
the  miraculous  character  of  these  visitations,  than  their 
imitation  of  the  earlier  ones  is  against  it  Several  writers 
have  shown  how  greatly  the  sufferings  of  the  Eg}'ptians  from 
these  plagues  were  aggravated  by  iheir  physical  circum- 
stances and  religious  opinions.  (Bryant's  Observations 
upon  the  Plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians ;  Rosenmiil- 
ler's  Scholia,  Exod.  vii.,  &c. ;  Milman's  History  of  the 
Jews,  vol.  i.,  p.  68,  &c.)  Other  difficulties  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  life  of  Moses  are  mentioned  under  Exodu8» 
and  in  Winer's  Biblisches  Realworterbuch,  vol.  ii.,  p.  133- 
139.  Respecting  the  king  of  Egypt  in  whose  reign  Moses 
led  out  the  Israelites,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  Red  Sea,  see  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs  qf 
the  Antient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.,  c.  2,  p.  54. 

The  part  which  Moses  took  as  leader  of  the  Israelites  is 
stated  in  the  Scripture  record  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
direct  command  of  Grod  (Exod.,  iii.),  and  the  laws  which  ho 
gave  them  are  asserted  to  have  emanated  from  God  him- 
self. {Exod.,  XX.  1,  22,  &c.)  As  the  truth  of  these  facts, 
or,  as  theologians  express  it,  of  the  '  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses,'  depends  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  books  as- 
cribed to  Moses,  this  part  of  the  subject  is  referred  to  Pen- 
tateuch. 

The  Legislation  of  Moses. — ^The  chief  authority  for  the 
following  account  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  is  the  '  Mo- 
saisches  Recht'of  Michael  is.  The  references  are  to  the 
English  translation  of  that  work  by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith. 
Other  works  on  the  subject  are  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
the  article. 

The  Law  is  laid  down  in  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
and  Numbers,  and  repeated  with  modifications  in  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  but  in  neither  case  in  any  systematic 
order.  {Exod,,  xx.-xxiii.,  xxv.-xxxi.,  xxxiv.,  xxxv. ;  Levity 
i.-viii.,  xi.-xxv.,  xxvii.;  Numb.,  v.-x.,  xviii.,  xix.,  xxvii.- 
XXX- ;  Deut.,  iv.,  &c.) 

The  Mosaic  laws  must  be  viewed  throughout  as  enacted 
for  a  people  who  stood  in  the  peculiar  situation  of  having 
been  chosen  by  Jehovah  out  of  the  nations  to  preserve  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  ihe  true  God,  and  to  exhibit  in 
their  history  the  providential  dealings  of  God  with  his 
people. 

The  whole  law  rested  on  two  funaamental  principles,  one 
of  which  was  religious,  and  the  other  partly  religious  and 
partly  political. 

The  first  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  as  the  one  true  God  ;  and  conseouently 
an  uncompromising  opposition  to  polytheism  and  iaolatry, 
which  were  at  that  time  the  prevailing  religious  errors. 
Other  nations,  while  acknowledging  the  supreme  God  as  the 
creator,  associated  with  him  subordinate  deities,  to  whose 
agency  they  looked  for  tempoml   blessings.     All   such 
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trorship  was  prohibited  by  tlie  first  words  of  tlie  Law,  *  I  am 
Jehovah,  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
E^pt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  TIiou  shalt  have  no 
other  Gods  with  me.*  {Exod.,  xx.  2,  3 ;  DeuL,  iv.  35,  39.) 
Tlie  second  commandment  is  an  euually  decisive  pro- 
hibition of  idolatry  of  every  kind.  (Lxod.,  xx.  4,  6.)  To 
render  this  fundamental  law  the  more  binding,  Jehovah, 
who  was  alreadv  the  founder  of  the  nation  of  Israel  by  de- 
livering them  from  Egypt,  was  represented  as  their  king, 
with  the  consent  of  the  people  themselves,  and  thus  idolatry 
became  high-treason.  (Exod:,  xix.  4-8 ;  Deut^  vi.  22*24, 
xxxiii.5;  I  Sam.^  viii.  7;  x.  18,  19 ;  xii.  12;  1  Chron,,  xxix. 
23 ;  Isaiah,  xxxiii.  22.) 

The  land  of  Palestine  too  was  represented  as  the  property 
of  God,  held  under  him  by  the  people,  who  consequently 
had  not  the  power  to  alienate  it  for  ever.  (Levit.,  xxv.  23.) 
This  fundamental  principle  was  carried  out  in  the  form  of 
government  which  is  commonly  called  a  iheocraq/,  that  is, 
a  government  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  God. 
The  laws  were  given  by  God,  and  could  only  bo  repealed 
by  his  command  {Deui.,  iv.  2 ;  xii.  32) ;  the  judges  were 
selected  usually  from  the  caste  of  the  priests,  and  are  re- 
presented as  holy  persons,  sittinsc  in  the  place  of  God,  to 
yrhose  decision  they  submitted  difficult  cases  by  means  of 
the  Urim  and  Thummim.  {Deut.,  i.  17;  xix.  17.)  God 
often  made  known  his  will  concerning  state  affairs  tlurough 
the  prophets,  of  whom  a  constant  succession  was  promised 
iDeiU.,  xviiL  15-22) ;  and  he  promised  to  reward  the  people 
with  prosperity  if  they  kept  the  law,  and  threatened  to 
punish  them  with  calamity  if  they  broke  it  In  these  par- 
ticular the  Israelites  were  distinguished  frtm  other  nations 
as  being  under  the  more  direct  government  of  God ;  but 
nevertheless  they  had  a  well-defined  civil  constitution,  as 
we  shall  presently  see. 

The  second  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  is 
the  discouragement  of  intercourse  between  the  Israelites 
and  other  nations.  This  principle  was  not  carried  so  for  as 
to  prohibit  the  settlement  of  foreigners  in  Palestine,  or  of 
Israelites  in  foreign  countries;  but  both  practices  were  dis- 
couraged, and  the  latter  much  more  than  the  former. 
Each  man  had  his  hereditary  possession  in  land,  which,  as 
he  could  not  sell  it,  he  of  course  forfeited  upon  settling  in 
a  foreign  country ;  and  many  of  the  practices  enjoined  upon 
the  people  were  such  as  could  hardly  be  observed  in  a  strange 
land.  To  prevent  their  indulging  in  conquest,  and  thus 
running  the  risk  of  becoming  subject  to  foreign  powers, 
Moses  confined  them  within  certain  boundaries,  and  also 
prohibited  their  choosing  a  foreigner  as  king.    {Deut.,  xvii.) 

This  state  of  isolation  was  well  suited  to  a  nation  who 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  people  the  country  assigned 
to  them  without  the  aid  of  foreigners,  and  who  bad  neigh- 
bours, such  as  the  Sidonians,  who  were  able  to  conduct 
their  commerce  for  them.  But  above  all  this  arrangement 
was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
among  them,  prone  as  their  history  proves  them  to  have 
bt^n  to  follow  the  idolatry  of  the  surrounding  nations. 

The  nature  of  the  occupations  followed  by  the  citizens  of 
any  state  affects  the  whole  complexion  of  its  institutions. 
Among  the  Israelites,  trades  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
followed  to  any  extent  as  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
Mechanical  labour  was  probably  left  to  the  slaves,  who,  in 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  appear  to  have  carried  on  ex- 
tensive manufactures  (I  Chron.,  iv.  21),  and  to  the  women 
iProv.,  xxxi.) ;  though  in  the  building  of  the  tabernacle 
we  find  some  of  the  more  noble  mechanical  arts  practised 
by  freemen.  Hence  it  followed  that  there  were  no  cities 
dependent  on  trade  or  manufactui*es,  and  no  separate  classes 
of  citizens,  or  burghers,  and  peasants.  The  cities  of  Pa- 
lestine were  only  fortified  villages,  and  most  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  small. 

Neither  was  commerce  the  occupation  of  the  Hebrew 

nle.  The  necessary  internal  commerce  was  provided 
y  the  three  great  feasts,  to  celebrate  which  all  the  men 
wore  assembled  at  Jerusalem  thrice  a  year,  and  which,  in 
this  respect,  answered  the  purpose  of  modern  fairs.  But 
foreign  and  maritime  commerce  was  not  at  all  encouraged 
by  the  Mosaic  institutions,  many  of  which  tended  directly 
to  obstruct  it,  especially  the  making  each  man  a  landholder 
and  cultivator,  and  the  law  against  lending  money  on  interest. 
Besides  the  example  which  Moses  had  before  him  in  the 
case  of  Egypt,  of  a  powerful  and  civilised  nation  flourishing 
almost  without  foreign  commerce,  he  was  probably  in- 
Huooced  by  ,the  following  reasons  in  discouraging  it.    It 


would  tend  to  introduce  idolatry,  to  tempt  many  < 
leave  the  country,  to  foster  luxury,  and  to  inv«jt%  \^ 
Israelites  in  quarrels  with  other  nations ;  vhilc  cm  the  t*»mg 
band  they  had  all  the  advantages  o(  commerce  vilhuit  u«r 
reach  through  the  Sidonians  and  the  A^iatir  trwdin^^  fu»- 
vans.  In  later  times  Solomon  pumicd  commcroF  ti*  i 
(Treat  extent,  though  his  seamen  wot^e  not  Iwaclitca,  t^ 
PhcBnicians. 

The  practice  of  freebooting  to  obtain  a  hrelHi-o*.  • 
common  among  the  Arabs,  and  by  no  mean*  «ni».«* 
among  their  Hebrew  brethren  (Judgfi,  ix^  xa.1l  was  i 
couraged  bv  Moses,  both  by  the  allotment  of  land  tu  c««n 
citizen,  ana  by  the  little  encouragement  which  br  £«>*  t 
hunting. 

The  real  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  polity  wa«  is  an^i* 
ture.  The  whole  territory  of  the  state  was  to  diTidrl  t'  i- 
every  Israelite  (that  is,  every  head  of  a  familT  cuvpt  th.^ 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi)  received  a  portion  of  land.  «b  * 
became  the  inalienable  property  ox  himself  an*!  br»  kr.r» 
They  had  previously  been  a  nomadic  people,  ax»d  a  tnrr  -' 
that  condition  was  long  after  preserved  in  the  i-i!«t;t  ! 
which  they  pursued  the  oreeding  of  cattle. 

This  freehold  basis,  as  we  may  call  it,  prevenvd  tW  t^ 
mation  of  classes  of  burghers  and  nobility.  T->frr  »«  =. 
distinction  of  caste,  except  in  the  rase  of  the  I.«Tt!««  r  * 
descendants  of  Levi),  wno  were  devoted  to  ihc  -fl^*  ( 
religion  and  learning ;  but  even  thev  cx>ttld  not  ^v  ax  J  * 
form  a  class  of  nobility,  for  they  had  no  landtd  pr  pwr 
but  were  supported  by  the  tithes  of  all  the  land. 

Inconsequence  of  the  equality  of  the  cittzmt,  tV  r-  a  *• 
tution  of  tne  republic  h^d  a  democratic  charaeUrr.     W-- 
Moses  made  known  any  laws,  he  called  together  t^^  «'*  • 
'  congregation  of  Israel.*    When  we  consider  that  tL^  c.i 
ber  of  adult  males  was  then  about  600.000.  it  heeinne*  7 
bable  that  those  whom  Moses  addresi«cd  on  such  bers»*i« 
were  certain  persons  deputed  to  represent  the  rrd.    S«.  • 
persons  are  mentioned  in  Exod.  xix.  7,  8,  and  Sumi^  t : 
and  in  other  passages  there  are  enumerations  of  i\m  c*^  • » 
of  persons  of  wbom  these  representatives  cun^wN-d.  =as*.i 
elders,  heads  or  captains  qf  tribes,  judges,  and  **JtrfTt   z 
scribes,    (Deut.  xxix.  10 ;  Josh,  xxiii.  i ;  xxiv.  I.i 

The  lowest  rank  of  officers  in  the  rcpubhc  wne  the  i^  J' 
of  tribes  and  heads  cf  families.    These  orders  ««»  a  r«^ 
nant  of  the  patriarchal  state,  and  are  sttll  kept  up  aa*i?: 
the  Beduin  Arabs.     Each  of  the  twelve  tribes  bid  lU  rhw: 
(Numb,  ii.)    The  tribes  were  subdivided  into  i^rraJrr  1-  > 
lesser  families,  called  families  and  houses  o/fafMrrt,  ml    : 
had  their  respective  heads.     (Numb.  L  3:  J^A.  vw  !«• 
These  heads  of  families  are  in  all  probabilftf  tcie  p^rv^ic. 
called  elders  in  Deut.  xix.  12;    xxi.  1-19;    and  JjmJL  wn 
XX iv.    It  is  uncertain  whether  the  cUler%  were  ci  mca  «   ;. 
reference  to  their  age.  as  the  word  would  seem  Xa  dcowU  .' 
it  were  not  constantly  used  in  other  languajses  as  a  tjU^   f 
office  or  of  honour,  without  reference  to  asr»,  u  la  tL 
Roman  senator,  the  Greek  irpr<r^i'r»f>rc.  and  il^  \:%  r 
sheik.    It  is  equally  uncertain  in  what  way  tht  brai*  v 
princes  of  tribes  were  chosen.    The  priucea  uf  Uiibi^t  xt 
found  as  late  as  the  reign  of  David. 

Thus  the  twelve  tribes  formed  twelve  disttnrt  r«ax"v 
wealths,  governed  by  the  princes  of  tribc»,  mml  i*tum-r  '*i--» 
by  the  heads  of  families ;  and  tltey  sometimes  •citd  ai  «f% 
rate  states,  carr}'ing  on  war  indepcndcuily  c^  es.-b  u^r. 
even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  kings,  (JomA.  xmi.  i.  - 
Judges  iv.  10;  xviii.-xx.;  I  Chron,  iv.  41-U;  x.  l^jj  * 
The  descendants  of  Levi  were  not  reckoned  aia:o|:  t>* 
twelve  tribes,  but  were  scattered  over  the  tcmtirry  U  C*  t 
brethren ;  and  the  number  of  the  tril>c<t  xms  txud^  ^  • 
the  division  of  the  descendant*'  of  JoM?ph  int.i  Iwj  *j^-s 
which  were  named  after  his  sons  Ephraim  and  Mj  .>-4.t. 
(Numb,  i.)  A  certain  number  of  t,crson«  ap^<an  t>k*>« 
been  necessary  to  constitute  tribes  and  familtcA.  (I  C*"* 
xxiii.  11.) 

These  twelve  tribes  were  united  in  one  rrpubLr,  asn 
generally,  though  not  always,  had  a  chief  maebmuu  wu- 
ther  a  lawgiver  as  Moses,  or  a  general  as  Joshua,  or  a  j-:-;* 
as  those  whose  hislor>'  is  recorded  in  llio  lnx)k  of  Ji^i^-t  •%• 
a  king  as  Suul  and  his  successors.  WuU  rrgan!  i^  tte 
judges  however,  it  is  highly  probable  that  toa^  of  i^a 
ruled  not  over  all  Israel  but  only  over  single  tnbck  Ti* 
twelve  tribes  met  in  general  diets  (Joih,  xxiii,  xxiv.i»  »a» 
united  in  war  against  a  r>ommon  enemy.  Wo  haw  stniiqi 
instances  of  the  independence  of  the  separmtc  teihm  m  Oa 
fact  that  David  reigned  several  yean  orer  the  bde  d 
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Judah  tloira ;  in  the  revolt  of  ten  of  the  tribes  from  Reho- 
boam ;  and  in  the  standing  rivalry  between  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Joseph,  which  led  to  that  revolt. 

The  next  rank  of  officers,  the  judges,  did  not  represent 
their  tribes.  Before  their  appointment  Moses  was  sole 
judge,  and  it  was  to  relieve  him  from  the  burthen  of  that 
office  that  a  class  of  judges  was  instituted.  {ExocL  xviii.) 
There  was  a  judge  over  every  ten  persons,  another  over 
every  hundred,  and  another  over  every  thousand.  From 
each  of  these  orders  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  one  above, 
and  from  the  last  to  Moses  himself.  Moses  f\irther  ordained 
that  when  the  people  were  settled  in  Palestine,  judi^es 
should  be  appointed  in  every  city.  The  choice  of  them 
appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  people,  as  Moses  lays  down 
ao  rules  for  their  election.  In  subsequent  ages  it  generally 
happened  that  they  were  Levites. 

In  Numb,  xi.  16,  we  have  an  account  of  the  appointment 
of  seventv  men  out  of  the  elders  of  the  people  to  assist 
Moses.  These  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  judges; 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Sanhedrim,  so  well  known  in  the 
later  Jewish  history,  is  traced  to  their  appointment.  Micha- 
ells  takes  a  very  different,  and,  we  think,  more  correct  view 
of  their  office.  He  considers  that  they  were  a  senate  chosen 
to  take  part  with  Moses  in  the  government,  and  that  the 
institution  was  but  temporary.  We  do  not  find  them  men- 
tioned in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  people,  and  the  real 
Sanhedrim  was  not  founded  till  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. 

The  scribes  were  an  order  of  officers  quite  distinct  from 
the  judges.  This  office  was  instituted  during  the  Egyptian 
captivity.  (Exod,  v.)  They  were  to  be  appointed  in  every 
city.  {Deut,  xvi.  18.)  In  the  time  of  the  kin^s  they  were 
generally  taken,  like  the  judges,  from  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
Their  name  (Q^nZO^lt^)  is  derived  from  a  root,  which  still 

exists  in  Arabic  {scUar)^  meaning  to  write.  From  this  and 
other  circumstances  it  is  concluded  that  they  were  the 
officers  who  kept  the  genealogical  registers  and  apportioned 
the  public  burdens  to  every  individual.  They  also  con- 
veyed to  the  people  the  generars  orders  in  time  of  war. 
(Jo«A.  i.lO.) 

Such  was  the  Israelitish  state,  consisting  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  people,  governed  by  the  hea£  of  families,  the 
princes  of  tribes,  the  judges,  and  the  scribes.  To  this  demo- 
cratic constitution  the  tribe  of  Levi  formed  a  counterpoise. 
They  had  no  landed  property,  but  received  the  tithes  of  all 
the  other  tribes.  Besides  these  they  received  the  first  fruits 
of  all  produce,  probably  about  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  whole 
crop;  they  had  a  part  of  every  sacrifice;  and  while  the 
people  were  in  the  wilderness  every  beast  killed  for  food 
was  offered  as  a  sacrifice,  and  afterwards  the  priest  received 
a  portion  of  every  slaughtered  beast  that  was  not  brought 
to  the  altar ;  they  had  everything  that  was  devoted  to  Grod, 
and  the  redemption  fees  of  the  first-born  of  men  and 
unclean  cattle,  a  share  of  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  and 
some  minor  articles.  A  calculation  of  these  items  would 
show  that  their  revenues  were  enormous,  and  far  more  than 
is  needed  for  the  support  of  a  body  of  religious  instructors. 
But  this  was  not  the  office  of  the  Levites ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  living  in  cities  of  their  own  made  the 
discbarge  of  such  an  office  impossible.  They  were  indeed, 
in  a  di&rent  sense,  the  ministers  of  religion ;  for  they  per- 
formed all  religious  ceremonies,  preserved  copies  of  the 
law,  expkuned  it  in  doubtful  cases,  and  were  bound  to  read 
it  over  to  the  people  once  every  seven  years ;  but  a  body  of 
religious  teachers  or  doctors  did  not  exist  till  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  The  Levites  were  the  literary  class 
of  the  nation,  and  filled  all  the  learned  professions.  Diffi- 
cult questions  of  law  were  to  be  referred  to  them  for  judg- 
ment. {Deut.  xvii.  8-13 ;  xxi.  5.)  In  the  wilderness  they 
formed  a  guard  to  the  tabernacle  and  to  Moses.  The  occa- 
sion of  their  obtaining  the  priest^s  office  is  related  in  Exod. 
xxxii.  25-29. 

The  head  of  the  Levitical  order  was  the  high-priest,  who 
was  always  taken  firom  the  family  of  Aaron.  He  possessed 
great  influence  in  the  state.  He  was  the  supreme  legal 
authority.  In  DeiU.\s'\\.  12,  he  is  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  judge  or  chief  magistrate;  and  when  there  was  no  king 
or  judge,  the  high  priest  was  the  chief  magistrate,  as  in  the 
case  of  Bli. 

Moses  did  not  determine  what  should  be  the  nature  of 
the  supreme  magistracy.    Before  his  own  death  he  ap- 
pointed a  successor  in  the  nerson  of  Joshua,  who  was  a 
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military  leader,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  put  the  people  in 
possession  of  Palestine.  Joshua  was  succeeded  by  the 
judges  *  at  intervals  of  time.  The  office  is  mentioned  by 
Moses  (Deut,,  xvii.  12),  but  he  gives  no  command  for  the 
appointment  of  the  judge.  The  judges  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  Carthagmian  sufTetes.  They 
were  not  the  ordinary  and  permanent  magistrates,  but  they 
governed  Israel  in  times  of  trouble.  There  was  no  regular 
succession  of  them,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  all  of 
them  governed  the  whole  nation. 

The  judges  were  succeeded  by  kings,  of  whom  there  was 
a  regular  succession  from  Saul  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Though  Moses  evidently  desired  that  the  state  should 
remain  a  free  republic  under  the  supreme  government  of 
Jehovah,  and  though  when  the  people  actually  asked  for  a 
king,  Grod,  by  Samuel,  represented  their  desire  as  both 
foolish  and  sinful  ( I  Sam.,  viii.) ;  yet  as  Moses  foresaw  that 
they  would  wish  for  a  king,  in  imitation  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  he  gave  the  people  power  to  choose  one,  and  pre- 
scribed his  duties  (Deut,,  xvii.  14-20).  This  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  Moses  shows  one  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  good  legislator,  in  making  the  best  provisions 
which  the  circumstances  allowed,  instead  of  attempting  to 
carry  out  his  views  of  what  was  best  where  the  character  of 
the  people  made  those  views  impracticable.  The  following 
are  the  chief  laws  respecting  the  king.  The  election  of  the 
king  was  left  to  the  people  {Deut.,  xvii.  1 4),  with  the  re- 
striction that  he  must  be  an  Israelite  by  birth,  not  a 
foreigner  (ver.  1 5) ;  the  appointment  must  be  one  which  had 
the  sanction  of  God  (ver.  15),  whose  will  on  this  subject  was 
made  known  through  a  prophet,  as  we  find  from  history 
(1  Sam,,  ix.,  x.).  He  was  not  to  keep  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry,  nor  a  great  number  of  horses  (ver.  16).  This  law  was 
well  suited  to  the  physical  condition  of  Palestine,  a  moun- 
tainous country,  which  could  be  defended  without  cavalry, 
and  where  the  keeping  up  of  such  a  force  could  only  arise 
from  a  spirit  of  conquest.  This,  like  some  others  of  the 
Mosaic  laws,  was  disi-egarded  by  Solomon,  who  had  an 
enormous  number  of  horses.  The  king  was  forbidden  to  lead 
the  people  back  to  Egypt  (ver.  16).  which  probably  means 
that  he  was  not  to  attempt  to  reconquer  the  land  of  Croshen. 
(Michaelis,  vol.  i.,  p.  64-67.)  He  was  not  to  take  many 
wives,  *  that  his  heart  turn  not  away '  (ver.  17),  as  happened 
to  Solomon,  whose  wives  seduced  him  to  idolatry.  Another 
reason  of  this  law  was  probably  to  discourage  polygamy  by 
the  example  of  the  king.  This  law  was  constantly  broken 
by  the  kings  of  Israel.  He  was  not  to  collect  excessive 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  (ver.  17).  He  was  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  law,  of  which  he  was  to  have  a  copy 
written  out  at  his  accession,  which  he  was  to  read  daily 
(ver.  18, 19).  On  his  obedience  to  these  commandments  de- 
pended the  continuance  of  his  kingdom  (ver.  20).  Besides 
this  fundamental  law,  there  was  an  agreement  or  covenant 
between  the  king  and  the  people,  which  was  sworn  to  by 
every  king  at  his  accession.  (1  Sam,,  x.  25 ;  Michaelis,  Art, 
55.)  The  kingly  power  was  therefore  not  unlimited;  but 
we  find  that  the  government  of  the  kings  had  always  a  ten- 
dency to  despotism,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
an  hereditary  military  noblesse,  and  to  the  notion  which 
prevailed  among  the  Israelites,  in  common  with  other 
Oriental  people,  that  it  was  the  office  of  the  king  in  person 
to  bo  supreme  judge.  As  to  the  latter  point,  it  certainly 
was  not  the  intention  of  Moses  that  the  burden  of  deciding 
causes  should  rest  upon  the  kings,  and  very  mischievoas 
consequences  resultea  from  their  assuming  the  office. 

The  king  had  the  power  of  enacting  new  laws,  provided 
they  were  not  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  dispensing  with  the  punishments 
prescribed  by  Moses.  He  had  the  power  of  life  "and  death 
over  the  priest,  even  the  high-priest;  and  it  was  part  of 
his  duty  to  reform  abuses  in  religion.  These  powers,  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  code,  are  inferred  from  the 
constant  exercise  of  them  by  the  kings.  Such  matters  pro- 
bably formed  part  of  the  covenant  between  the  king  and 
people  mentioned  above.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  had 
the  right  to  declare  war  at  his  own  pleasure. 

On  the  subject  of  the  royal  revenues  Moses  left  no  ordi- 
nance. They  consisted  of  presents  (1  Sam,,  x.27;  xvL20). 
of  tithes  from  all  the  land  (1  Sam,,  viii.  15),  and  of  a  de- 
mesne which  was  probably  acquired  by  confiscations.  Tbe 
kings  had  a  right  to  demand  bond-services  of  the  people 

*  Tlth  Buprvmo  magistracy  must  not  be  ooalbuDdatl  with  the  oidiiuiry  judgef 
meoUooed  Above. 
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(1  8am^  viii.  12-16;  1  Kingi,  v.  13-18).  which  at  first 
however  were  chiefly  performed  hy  the  Cunaanites  who  re- 
mained in  the  land.  In  later  times  a  poll-tax  was  exacted 
on  pressing  occasions.  They  took  advantage  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Arabian  deserts  to  rear  cattle.  (1  ChrotL,  xxtii. 
29-31.)  Solomon  derived  a  considerable  revenue  from 
foreign  commerce. 

The  monarchy  was  hereditary,  for  the  election  by  the 
people  mentioned  above  referred  not  to  every  indiviiduaU 
out  to  the  family  from  which  the  king  was  to  be  taken. 
The  crown  did  not  necessarily  descend  to  the  eldest  son ; 
thus  David  appointed  which  of  his  sons  should  succeed 
him,  and  the  people  evidently  expected  him  to  do  sa  ( 1 
Kingi,  i.  20.)  But  this  right  of  selection  was  afterwards 
abrogated. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  Israelites  were  of  a  simple 
character.  Although,  as  stated  above,  it  was  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  avoid  foreign  intercourse,  yet 
alliances  with  foreign  nations  were  not  forbidden.  Tlie 
alliances  which  were  afterwards  made,  in  the  time  of  the 
kings,  with  Assyria  and  Egypt  were  sufficiently  imprudent 
in  tneir  own  nature  to  account  for  their  being  opposed  by 
the  prophets.  There  were  however  some  nations  whom  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  to  exterminate— those  Canaan- 
ited,  namely,  who  dwelt  in  the  land  which  thev  were  to  pos- 
sess; this  command  was  never  perfectly  obeyed,  and  in  later 
times  it  was  mitigated.  Other  nations,  as  the  Amalekites, 
Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  were  represented  by  Moses  as 
the  hereditarv  enemies  of  the  people  of  Israel,  on  aoeountof 
injuries  which  they  had  done  tbem,  and  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  revenge  when  an  opportunity  occurred.  The  laws 
regulating  war  against  other  nations  {Deui,,  xx.)  were  ex- 
ceedingly severe,  but  not  more  so  than  the  international  law 
tben  recognised  is  sufficient  to  account  for,  and  the  cruelties 
exercised  by  their  heathen  enemies  are  known  to  have  been 
ereater  than  anv  that  the  Israelites  can  be  charged  with. 
If  a  city  resisted  after  being  summoned  to  surrender,  all 
tbe  men  in  it  were  to  l>e  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and 
children  made  slaves.  This  law  however  only  applied  to  the 
cities  '  which  were  very  far  off;*  but  as  to  the  cities  of  the 
Hittites,  Amorites,  and  others,  which  were  given  as  an  in- 
heritance to  them  by  God,  they  were  commanded  to  save 
alive  nothing  that  breathed.  The  spoU  was  to  be  divided 
among  tbe  soldiers,  except  in  some  cases,  when  it  was  de- 
voted to  God  and  destroyed.  Horses  were  to  be  hamstrung. 
The  fruit-trees  in  the  enemv's  country  were  to  he  spared. 

During  the  three  great  festivals,  when  every  male  went 
up  to  Jerusalem,  there  was  a  suspension  of  arms,  the  assu- 
rance being  given  by  God  that  during  these  periods  no  man 
should  desire  their  land.  {Exod.,  xxxiv.  24.)  Michaelis 
endeavours  to  show  that  this  truce  was  observed  by  all  the 
surrounding  nations  except  the  Canaanitcs,  who  were  there- 
fore destroyed. 

Embassies  were  only  resorted  to  on  particular  occasions, 
and  the  persons  of  ambassadors  were  sacred.  When  the 
Israelites  wanted  to  pass  through  the  territories  of  other 
people,  Moses  asked  permission  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  foundation  of  the  dtnl  law  of  Moses  is  laid  in  the 
command,  *Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.' 
{Levit.,  xix.  18.) 

1.  Laws  relating  to  iHper/y.— Moses  ordained  that  after 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  land  should  be  divided  by  lot 
in  equal  portions  among  the  Israelites,  and  should  then  be 
inalienable  for  ever.  This  law  was  invested  with  a  religious 
sanction,  by  representing  God  as  the  proprietor  of  the  whole 
land,  which  the  people  only  held  as  tenants  under  him. 
{Levit,,  XXV.  23.)  The  land  might  be  sold  nominaliy,  but 
as  it  reverted  to  the  original  owner  or  his  heirs  in  the  year 
of  Jtf^/^» which  was  every  fiftieth  year,  such  a  sale  amounted 
only  to  the  sale  of  tlie  crops  for  fifty  or  fewer  years.  Land 
10  sold  might  be  redeemea  on  certain  conditions  before  the 
year  of  jubilee.  {Levit,,  xxv.  25,  &e.)  The  law  against  the 
alienation  of  land  admitted  of  exceptions,  the  chief  of 
which  was  that  land  vowed  to  God,  if  not  redeemed  before 
the  jubilee,  became  the  property  of  the  priests.  {Levit, 
xxviL  16.)  Moses  however  plainly  intended  that  land  sold 
or  vowed  should  always  be  redeemed  before  the  jubilee. 

A  provision  was  made  for  avoiding  litigation  respecting 
the  crops  upon  the  ground  at  the  jubilee,  by  the  institution  of 
the  sabbattcal  year,  during  which  there  was  to  be  neither 
sowing  nor  reaping,  but  all  the  land  was  to  lie  fkUow. 
Bvery  seventh  year,  and  likewise  the  year  of  jubilee,  was 
ft  sabbatical  year.    A  promise  was  annexed  to  the  law,  tliai 


the  crop  of  tbe  sixth  year  (or  pedim  w  sIrmiM  mtA  if  As 
six  years)  should  be  sufficient  to  M»rd  ImmI  whtW  tW  In! 
lay  fallow.  (Lm/.,  xxv.  20-22.)  MiehMlis  is  vT  s/^H^m 
that  the  tendency  of  this  law  was  to  inenue  tbe  Htf  v^ 
wealth  by  affording  a  strong  indaoeoMiit  to  sisw  vp  ma% 
during  the  six  years  of  plenty,  part  of  which  mighit  ha  sms 
at  an  increased  price  to  the  neighhoimng  easaema 
nations  in  the  seventh  year ;  hot  this  saaou  a  vcrj  fa»MU»- 
factory  explanation  of  the  matter,  lie  also  memtieaft  mhn 
incidental  advantages^  as  he  considers  them,  of  Xhm  iMtwa 
tion.     (Michn  Arts,  74, 76.) 

The  laws  of  the  jubilee  and  sabbatical  years  4o  aol  ufcar 
to  have  been  long  observed ;  indeed  it  is  plain  fraas  tJm^ 
xxvL  34,  that  Moses  expected  them  to  bo  ^iims^HmL 
From  2  Chron^  xxxvi.  8),  it  appears  that  up  t»  the  Bsl^ 
lonish  captivity  there  had  been  seventy  siiihataal  fmn 
neglected.  This  would  carry  as  back  nearly  MO  fmn. 
namely,  to  the  reign  of  8anl  or  David,  aa  the  tina  al  wkci 
the  observance  cesMcd. 

A  man's  property  descended  to  his  wam^  of  wham  Ibt 
eldest  had  a  double  share.  {Demi,,  xxL  17.)  TWasrioifao 
of  daughters  from  the  inheritance  waa  aatahhitwl  laar 
before  the  time  of  Moses.  {Oen*,  xxxi  14.)  No  i 
is  made  in  the  law  for  the  support  of  unmarried  < 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  ^M  imrtt^ 
only  daughters,  Moses  made  the  law  that  in  all  sach  cmm 
the  daughters  should  inherit  their  fotbor's  praftrty.  hat 
that  they  must  not  marry  out  of  their  oan  tribe.  lh«  hm- 
bands  of  such  heiresses  were  reckoned  as  the  aoos  cf  thnr 
father-inlaw,  and  took  his  name.  Failing  daociMm,  Ihs 
inheritance  passed  to  a  man's  brethren ;  foiling  fStem,  «a  ho 
fother's  brethren ;  and  foiling  then,  to  the  ooaf  ^km  of  Ike 
deceased.  {Numb,,  xxvii.  1-11.)  Bat  the  law  gitos  aa 
directions  as  to  determining  who  are  the  Bost  of  ksn :  pio- 
bably  this  was  already  determined  by  custom,  thm  Moiuc 
law  contains  nothing  on  the  subject  of  wiUs ;  Imi  «a  M 
that  the  right  of  bequeathing  property  other  ^bmm  haA  «* 
isted  both  befbre  and  after  his  time,  and  bo  oowbcrt  m- 
hibits  it. 

9.  Laws  relating  to  I^sons,^'The  laws  of  Moaca  ianA- 
cate  the  roost  complete  filial  obedience.  {Erod,  xx.  IS; 
compare  Ephes.  vi  1-3.)  The  power  of  fothers  ovor  dte-x 
sons  was  great,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  ceased  as  tWf 
QTSW  up.  We  hare  here  a  remnant  of  tbe  patnarrbsl  tfaSa 
Flagrant  acts  of  disobedience  were  punished  with  4mA 
{Exod,,  xxi.  1 7 ;  Levit,,  xx.  9),  which  howeTcs-  rmiid  oaJf 
be  indicted  by  a  judicial  process,  and  not  al  the  plco«;krc  U 
the  fother  {Deut,,  xxi.  18-21).  Fathers,  and  e%es  tooths t\ 
chose  wives  for  their  sons.  Next  to  the  foibfr,  tbe  flf9^bom 
bad  the  greatest  power  o\*er  the  fomily,  though  tt  dors  niM 
clearly  anpear  in  what  this  consisted,  nor  mhethet  it  w« 
exercised  in  his  fother*s  lifetime.  Though  wlutrver  i^pewl 
the  womb  was  a  first-born  {Exo(L,  xiii.  13),  }iet  it  is  eWai 
from  Deut.  xxi.  15,  and  1  Chron.,  v.  1,  %  thit  tJke  fint-U  « 
of  a  family  was  the  first  born  to  a  man  of  all  his  chi!'lr^% 
and  not  the  first  born  by  each  of  his  wives. 

Marriage  Laws, — Among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  cCS-f 
Oriental  nations,  wives  were  generally  bought  (frm^xia 
15*30;  xxxiv.  12;  Hosea,  iii.  1-2),  and  in  ocrtXiO  ca<«n 
their  price  was  fixed  by  law  {Exod.,  xxii.  lfi»  1 7 ;  /VaT,  xi .. 
28,  29).  Some  wives  were  not  boueht,  and  these  c«j-;ti 
greater  ftieedom  than  the  others.  In  certain  cases  eiscj- 
bines  were  allowed.  {Exod,,  xxi  7-11 ;  Micluelit,  Art»  *r, 
88.) 

The  marriage  law  of  Moses  had  in  general  a  teadrfic^  *3 
promote  marriage,  and  this  chiefly  by  his  sanctkuoirf  *iU 
notion,  which  he  found  already  prevailing  among  tbe  po><f  X 
that  it  was  highly  honourable  for  a  man  to  haie  pc*34r7 
who  might  perpetuate  his  name,  and  by  his  angraitx^ 
upon  this  notion  the  law  of  levirate  marriages,  by  wLHk  i 
was  enacted  that  when  a  man  died  leaving  a  wmIow,  ka 
brother  should  marry  her.  and  raise  up  childtvn  K-  Ls 
brother ;  that  is,  children  who  were  to  be  accouats4  at  W- 
longing  to  the  first  husband,  and  who  ware  cnroUrd  «£  ibc 
genealogical  registers  in  his  name. 

The  Mosaic  law  prescribes  no  marrii^  oerciB  .-^nies  'Wt 
may  conjecture  from  history  {Qen,,  xxix.  22-^^ >  that  rr^ 
monies  much  resembling  those  of  the  Arabians  in  tb«  yn* 
sent  day  (Lane*s  Modem  Egyptians,  vol.  L,  e.  (i  van 
already  in  use,  which  Moses  left  as  he  found  them,  lie  t^^ 
nected  no  religious  ceremony  with  tlie  snlesinast*^  «' 
matrimony.  The  bridegroom  might  put  away  hb  wifo  J  tia 
signa  virginitatis  were  wanting  {Vnt,^  xm«  13  IIX    A 
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right  uadentanding  of  ihia  law  is  Teiry  important  to  tbe 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  concerning  dlToroe 
{Matt^  V.  31-32),  which  has  had  no  small  influence  on  the 
marriage  laws  of  Christian  oountries.  (Michaelis,  ArU,  93, 93.) 

Moses  permitted  polygamy,  as  is  prored  by  the  laws  in 
Exo(L,  xxi.  9,  10,  Levit.,  xvtii.  18,  Deut^  xxL  15-17,  by 
the  constant  practice  of  it  both  before  and  after  his  time, 
connected  with  the  fact  that  he  nowhere  prohibits  it,  and 
by  the  small  number  of  the  first-born  compared  with  the 
whole  number  of  malesi  namely,  about  1  in  42  (Numb.,  iii. 
43).  But  he  permitted  it  only  as  a  matter  of  policy,  'on 
account,'  as  Cnrist  said,  'of  the  hardness  of  the  people's 
hearts»'  that  is,  the  difficulty  of  rooting  out  inveterate  cus 
toms,  and  perhaps  for  other  reasons,  which  are  pointed 
out  by  Michaelis  (Art,  96).  Some  of  his  laws  nave  a 
strong  indirect  tendency  to  prevent  it,  for  example,  the 
buying  of  a  wife;  and  notwithstanding  some  striking 
examples  of  its  practice,  as  that  of  Solomon,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  (Hrevailed  extensively  among  the  Is- 
raelites. (Mich.,  Art,  95.)  After  the  Babylonish  captivity 
it  ceased  entirely.  Moses  however  set  limits  to  the  practice 
of  polygamy,  not  allowing  numy  wives.  {Deut.,  xvii.  1 7.) 
Moses  prohibited  marriages  between  certain  near  relations, 
some  of  which,  those  namely  between  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  he  considered  as  opposed  to  natural 
morality,  for  he  calls  them  abominations,  and  represents 
them  as  sinful  in  themselves.  Other  marriages  between 
relations  were  probably  forbidden  only  for  reasons  connected 
with  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people.  (Levitt  xviii. 
20 ;  Michaelis,  book  iii«,  e.  7.) 

Of  divorce  Moses  was  no  &vourer,  at  least  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  marriage  bond 
in  Gen,,  iL  24;  but  he  allowed  it  to  a  greater  extent  than 
he  altogether  approved,  '  because  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts'  (Matt.,  xix.  8).  The  law  of  divorce  is  in  Dent,, 
xxiv.  1-4.  If  a  man  disliked  his  wife,  he  might  put  her 
away  by  giving  her  a  writing  of  divorcement  She  might 
then  marry  again ;  but  if  her  second  husband  put  her  away 
or  died,  she  might  not  return  to  her  first  husband.  (Mich., 
Arte,  119, 120.)  No  provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  the 
divorced  wile.  In  certain  cases  the  husband  fbrfeited  his 
right  of  divorce  (Deut,,  xxiL  19,  29).  The  support  of  a 
Widow  after  her  husband's  death  was  provided  for,  if  she 
had  no  children,  by  the  law  of  levirete  marriages ;  if  she 
had  children,  it  was  left  to  filial  piety. 

Lowe  reepecting  Slmtee  amd  Servants, — Moses  found 
slavery  alr^y  existing  among  tbe  Israelites  and  their 
neighbours.  He  permitted  it  to  continue,  under  certain 
restrictions,  and  his  laws  on  this  subject  are  conceived  in 
the  most  merciful  spirit  (see  especially  Deut,,  xxtii.  15,  16). 
Slaves  were  acquired  by  capture  in  war,  by  purchase,  and 
by  the  marrii^  of  slaves.  Of  purchase  there  were  four 
kinds:  1,  when  a  slave  was  transferred  from  one  master  to 
another ;  2,  when  a  man  under  the  pressure  of  poverty  sold 
himself  for  a  slave ;  3,  when  parents  soM  their  children ; 
4,  when  an  insolvent  debtor,  or  a  tiiief  unable  to  make 
restitution,  was  sold  as  a  punishment.  The  value  of  slaves 
was  of  course  variable,  but  in  two  cases  it  was  fixed  by 
law  (Exod,,  xxi.  32 ;  Levit.,  xxvii.  1-8).  Besides  the  slaves 
of  private  individuals,  there  were  others  who  belonged  to 
the  public;  these  were  employed  in  menial  labours  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary.  Slaves  micht  have  property  of 
their  own.  A  master  might  beat  his  slave,  but  not  so  as  to 
kill  him  (Exod.,  xxi.  20,  21) ;  if  he  even  maimed  him,  the 
slave  was  to  be  set  free  (Exod.,  xxi.  26,  27).  A  Hebrew 
slave  possessed  this  advantage  over  a  foreign  one :  he  was 
entitled  to  his  freedom  in  the  sabbatical  vear  and  in  the 
year  of  jubilee,  and  he  might  be  redeenea  befbre  the  year 
of  jubilee,  while  the  stranger  might  be  held  in  slavery  for 
ever.  The  manumitted  slave  received  presents  from  his 
master  (Exod„  xxi  2-11;  Levity  xxv.  39-58;  Deut,,  xv. 
12-18).  Slaves  had  to  conform  to  some  of  the  principal 
religious  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Israelites. 

Besides  the  slaves,  there  were  day  labourers.  Who  were  to 
share  in  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  and  in  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  whose  hire  was  to  be 
paid  every  day  before  sunset  (Levity  xix.  1 3 ;  xxv.  6 ;  Deut,, 
xxiv.  14,  15).  The  sUtute  in  Dewt^  xxv.  4,  besidea  its 
literal  meaning,  probably  meant  also  that  servants  were  to 
share  in  the  food  they  prepared  for  their  masteis. 

The  Gotl,  or  Blood-Aven^.^Thete  was  a  eustom  of 
antient  standing  among  the  Israelites,  and  which  exists  to 
this  day  among  the  Arabs,  which  made  it  the  duty  of  the 


nearest  relation  of  a  murdered  person  to  pursue  the  mur- 
derer and  kill  him  with  his  own  hands.  This  relation  is 
called  in  Hebrew  Ooel,  in  Arabic  Tair.  This  usage,  which 
was  probably  of  high  antiquity,  is  dangeroiui  to  any  state, 
firom  the  haste  and  passion  in  which  vengeance  is  exercised, 
and  from  the  hereditary  feuds  which  it  causes  between 
families.  Moses  dealt  with  this  as  he  dealt  with  other  long 
established  customs  of  which  he  disapproved,  not  making 
the  vain  attempt  to  root  it  out,  but  surrounding  it  with  ' 
provisions  calculated  to  mitigate  its  evils.  Six  cities  of  the 
Levites  were  appointed  as  cities  of  refuge  for  the  manslayer, 
and  every  facility  of  access  to  them  was  provided.  If  he 
escaped  to  one  of  these,  he  was  safe  from  the  avenger  of 
blood  (Exod.,  xxi.  12,  13;  Numb,,  xxxv. ;  Deut.,  xix.  3) 
But  these  cities  afforded  no  asylum  to  the  wilful  murderer, 
who,  when  proved  to  be  guilty,  might  be  torn  even  from  the 
altar  (Exoa.,  xxi.  14;  Deut.,  xix.  11-13).  At  the  death  of 
the  hieh-priest,  the  person  who  had  taken  sanctuary  might 
leave  the  city  of  refuge  in  safety.  These  laws  seem  to  have 
acted  as  an  effectual  check  on  the  practice  of  blood- 
avenging,  for  an  instance  of  it  rarely  occurs  in  the  later 
history  of  the  Israelites. 

The  Mosaic  law  commanded  kindness  to  be  shown  to 
strangers,  who,  unless  they  belonged  to  certain  nations  that 
had  been  guiltv  of  flagrant  outrages  against  the  Israelites, 
might '  enter  the  congregation  of  Jehovah,'  that  is,  might 
be  naturalised  in  Israel.  Moses  inculcates  veneration  for 
old  age,  and  kindness  to  the  deaf  and  blind  (Levit.,  xix.  1 4, 
38 ;  ueui,,  xxvii.  18).  He  made  laws  in  favour  of  the  poor 
(Deut.,  XV.  11),  besides  adopting  usages  already  in  existence 
for  their  benefit;  though  many  of  his  laws  discourage  beg- 
ging. He  recommended  the  people  to  lend  to  them  (Deut,, 
XV.  7-11),  he  gave  them  the  right  of  gleaning,  and  of  collect- 
ing the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth  during  the  sab- 
batieal  year  (Levit ,^  xix.  9,  10 ;  xxv.  5,  6 ;  Deut.,  xxiv.  19- 
21 ;  Ruth,  ii.  2-19),  and  the  remains  of  the  second  tithes 
and  firstlings,  which  were  sacrificed  as  thank-offerings,  were 
given  as  entertainments  to  the  poor  (Deut.,  xii.  5-12,  17- 
19;  xiv.  22-29;  xvi.  10,  11 ;  xxvi.  12,  13). 

Personal  Rights  and  Obligations,-- Vows  to  God  were 
declared  binding,  though  the  making  of  them  was  neither 
encouraged  nor  discouraged.  They  were  remissible  in  cer 
tain  eases  (Levit,,  xxvii.;  Numb,,%xx.;  Deut.,  xxiii.  21- 
23). 

On  many  points  relating  to  debt,  the  Mosaic  law  is  silent. 
An  insolvent  debtor  was  liable  to  have  his  hereditary  lands 
seized,  also  his  houses  and  other  property,  his  clothes  (but 
with  a  humane  restriction,  Exod.,  xxii.  26,  27),  and  his 
person ;  he  might  be  sold  into  slavery  with  his  wife  and 
children  (Levit.,  xxv.  39).  Of  imprisonment  for  debt  the 
Mosaic  law  knows  nothing,  and  still  less  of  torture,  though 
both  have  been  attributed  to  it  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
some  passages  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.,  v.  26 ;  xviii. 
30,  34). 

Pledges  were  allowed  to  be  taken,  under  certain  regula- 
tions which  were  meant  to  secure  the  debtor  from  the 
rapacity  of  his  creditor  (Deut,,  xxiv.  6,  10-13  ;  Exod., 
xxii.  26,  27).  Of  suretyship  the  Mosaic  law  says  nothing, 
but  it  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  *  Proverbs  of  Solomon.' 
Interest  on  loans,  whether  of  money  or  produce,  was  for- 
bidden to  be  taken  Arom  Israelites,  but  it  might  be  received 
from  strangers  (Exod,,  xxii.  25  ;  Levit,,  xxv.  35,  37 ;  Deut,, 
xxtti.  19,  20).  The  reasons  for  this  prohibition  appear  to  be 
founded  entirely  on  the  peculiar  polity  of  the  Israelites. 
(Michaelis,  Art,  155.)  Loans  are  regarded  by  Moses  as 
alms.  In  the  seventh  year  a  poor  debtor  could  not  be  sued, 
as  there  were  no  crops  on  the  ground  (Deut.,  xv.  Ml). 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  law,  that  debts 
were  cancelled  in  the  seventh  year,  though  perhaps  such  a 
release  took  place  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  Ii^juries  done 
to  property  were  to  be  compensated,  and  things  found  were 
to  be  restored  to  the  owners ;  there  are  sever^  laws  on  the 
details  of  these  cases.    (Michaelis,  book  iii.,  c.  12,  pt  3. ) 

The  Mosaic  law  contains  several  enactments  on  oehalf  of 
beasts,  many  of  which  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  breed 
of  such  as  are  usefiil  to  man. 

Police  ZiMT.— I.  Civil  Policc-^The  population  was  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  periodical  census,  the  time  of  which  is  not 
specified  in  the  statute.  Everv  individual  numbered  paid 
a  capitation  tax  of  half  a  shekel.    (Exod.,  xxx.  11-16.) 

2.  MHitary  /b/tcp.— Every  man  above  20  years  old  was 
liable  to  be  called  out  to  war.  (Numb,,  L  3-46 ;  xxvL  2.) 
But  genially  a  selection  was  made  by  the  Scribes,  who 
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also  appointed  the  officers.  Under  the  kings  permanent 
officers  were  appointed.  Exemption  fVom  military  service 
was  allowed  to  the  roan  who  had  huilt  a  house  and  not  yet 
occupied  it,  to  him  who  had  planted  a  vineyard  or  oliveyard 
and  not  yet  enjoyed  its  fVuit,  to  him  who  had  hetrothed  a 
wife,  and  to  him  who  had  married  within  a  year.  (Deut^ 
XX.  5-7.)  Cowardice  was  also  a  ground  of  exemption,  but 
attended  with  disgrace.  The  spoil  taken  in  war  was  divided 
into  two  parts ;  that  in  persons  and  cattle  was  collected  and 
distributed  among  the  people,  those  who  went  to  war  and 
those  who  remained  at  home  having  equal  portions,  and 
that  in  effects  was  the  property  of  the  soldier  who  seized  it. 
Many  regulations  are  made  to  promote  cleanliness  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  camp,  which  with  this  object  was  declared  to 
be  sacred. 

3.  Ecclesiastical  Police,  or  the  Ceremonial  Law. — In  this 
part  of  the  Mosaic  law  many  ceremonies  are  ordained  which 
appear  frivolous  and  unmeaning,  unless  we  keen  in  view 
the  fact  asserted  both  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  tully  explained  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  most  of  the  Levitical  rites  were  only  types  of  the  bless- 
ings to  be  enjoyed  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  We 
do  not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  as  we  are  not  here  regard- 
ing the  Mosaic  laws  in  their  theological  aspect 

Circumcision,  which  had  Ions  before  bc^n  given  by  God 
to  Abraham,  was  adopted  in  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  cere- 
mony by  which  every  male  was  admitted  to  the  civil  and 
religious  privileges  of  the  people  of  Israel.  {Gen.,  xvii. 
9-14;  Levit.,  xii.  13.)  Every  bond-servant  among  the  Is- 
raelites was  obliged  to  submit  to  this  rite,  and  also  every 
stranger  who  wished  to  be  naturalised  among  the  people 
and  to  partake  of  the  passover. 

Offerings  were  of  three  kinds:  1.  Bloody,  consisting  of 
slaughtered  animals,  which  must  be  those  regarded  by  the 
law  as  clean.  They  were  either  bumt'Ojfferings,  which  were 
wholly  consumed  on  the  altar ;  sin-o^erings,  made  on 
account  of  any  sins  committed  through  ignorance,  of  which 
only  a  part  was  laid  on  the  altar ;  or  /east-offerings  or 
peace-offerings,  of  which  only  the  fat  parts  were  burnt  and 
the  rest  eaten.  2.  Unbloody,  or  meat- offerings,  consisting 
of  meal,  bread,  &c.  3.  Drink-offerings,  consisting  of  wine, 
of  which  part  was  poured  on  the  victim  and  part  given  to 
the  priests.  Sacrifices  might  only  be  offered  at  the  place 
which  God  might  appoint,  which  in  the  Wilderness  was  the 
tabernacle:  this  law  was  doubtless  intended  to  prevent 
idolatry.  Besides  their  typical  significance,  these  sacrifices 
had  important  moral  and  physical  advantages,  which  are 
pointed  out  by  Michaelis  (Arts.  189-191). 

Two  tithes  of  all  the  produce  of  the  land  were  due  to 
Crod.  The  first  was  paia  to  the  Levites  for  their  support, 
and  the  second  went  to  provide  the  feast-offerings.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tithes,  the  first-bom  of  all  animals,  including 
man,  were  sacred  to  God,  and  belonged  to  the  priests.  This 
law  had  its  origin  in  the  sparing  of  the  first-born  of  the 
Israelites  when  those  of  the  Egyptians  were  slain.  The 
first-bom  of  beasts  that  might  be  offered  in  sacrifice  were 
not  to  be  redeemed,  but  those  of  other  beasts  and  of  man 
might  be  redeemed  at  a  fixed  price.  (Exod.,  xiii.  1,  2,  11- 
16;  Levit,,  xxvii.  26;  Numb.,  xviii.  15-19.)  The  first- 
fruits  of  crops  and  other  produce  belonged  also  to  the 
priests  (Levit.,  xxiii.  9-14;  Numb.,  xv.  19-21 ;  xviii.  11-13; 
Deut.,  xviii.  4-5).  There  was  another  sort  of  firstlings  which 
wore  employed  for  feast-offerings  {Deut.,  xii.  6 ;  xiv.  23 ; 
xv.  1923). 

The  Sabbath. — ^Every  seventh  day  was  a  day  of  rest  and 
of  religious  worship.  This  was  no  new  law  of  Motes ;  it  liad 
been  enjoined  upon  man.  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  to 
celebrate  the  restine  of  God  on  the  seventh  day.  (Gen.,  ii. 
3.)  In  the  Mosaic  law  it  was  also  a  commemoration  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egjpt,  and  some  of  the 
peculiarities  in  the  Jewish  observance  of  the  day  are  un- 
doubtedly connected  with  that  fact  No  servile  work  what- 
ever was  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath,  except  what  was  neces- 
sary for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Toe  punishment  for 
transgressing  this  law  was  death.  {Exod.,  \\\.  22-30;  xx. 
8-11 ;  xxiiu  12;  xxxi.  121 7;  xxxiv.  21 ;  xxxv.  1-3;  Numb., 
XV.  32-36  ;  Deut.,  v.  12-15.)    [Sabbath.] 

There  were  throe  annual  festivals^  each  lasting  seven 
days,  during  which  all  the  males  in  Israel  were  obliged  to 
assemble  at  the  place  where  the  sanctuary  stood,  (kxod^ 
xxiii.  14-17.)  These  were — 1.  The  passover,  to  commemo- 
rate the  pasting  over  of  the  IsraelUet  by  the  destroying 
angel  wb«a  he  slew  the  ftnt-bom  of  w  Egyptians.    IX 


fell  on  the  evening  after  the  14th  day.  of  the  fint  ttOntli  if 
the  year,  that  is,  very  near  the  vernal  equinox,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  harvest  2.  The  feast  of  peBtecoit  was  ImU 
at  the  end  of  harvest,  on  the  50th  day  after  the  16  th  of  tW 
first  month.  It  was  a  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  tbo  hwoL 
3.  The  feast  of  tabernacles  began  on  the  evening  of  i^ 
14th  day  of  the  seventh  month,  about  October.  It  ««#  a 
feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  fruitage  and  vintage.  Rfloarit 
on  the  uses  of  these  festivals  and  an  aooount  of  the  oChcr 
feast  days  will  be  found  in  Michaelis  {Arts.  197-2011.  He 
reckons  that  in  the  whole  year  there  were  30  hmsX  day% 
besides  the  52  Sabbaths. 

Many  circumstances  of  the  prtvate  life  of  the  ImeUftn 
are  regulated  by  the  Mosaic  law  with  ^:roat  ptecnum.  TW 
laws  on  this  subject  may  be  divided  mto  two  elasaea  L 
Regulations  respecting  meats,  and  their  distinetioii  nte 
clean  and  unclean,  with  the  prohibition  agaimt 
blood.  2.  Laws  relating  to  defilements,  incloding 
concerning  leprosy.  Both  these  classes  of  laws  com 
greatly  to  the  preservation  of  health  and  morality,  aal 
formed  a  strong  barrier  against  idolatry.  (Hichftelii,  Artt. 
202-217.)  For  an  account  of  several  miscellaneoiks  pamcim 
of  the  Mosaic  police  law  the  reader  is  referred  to  Miehaeiia, 
book  iv.,  c.  5. 

Respecting  the  criminal  law  of  Moses  we  have  not  s^ms 
to  enter  into  details.  It  is  ably  treated  by  Miebkela 
(book  v.).  This  part  of  the  Mosaic  institntioiia  ia  Aiatjn* 
guished  by  equal  justice,  and  by  a  careful  gradatioo  d 
punishment  according  to  the  enormity  of  crimes.  T 
offences,  especially  those  of  a  religious  character, 
punished  with  a  severity  which  to  us  may  appear  exec 
but  this  is  only  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  by  whirii 
the  people  were  regarded  as  set  apart  to  preaenre  the  ««f^ 
ship  of  the  true  God,  and  according  to  which  it  was  a  i. 
of  the  first  importance  to  remove  every  defilement 
among  them.  The  Mosaic  penal  law  introduced  a  iMt 
improvement,  by  abolishing  the  practice  of  puniahiii^  rist- 


dren  for  the  crimes  of  their  fathers,  and  fathers  lor 
of  their  children.    (Deut.  xxiv.  IB.)    The  puobboM 

not  cruel.  They  were—  1.  Death  by  the  awora,  or  by  t ^ 

followed  in  some  cases  by  inflictions  on  the  corpse  of  the 
criminal.  There  were  no  capital  punishments  whidi  ia- 
fiicted  torture.  2.  Exile,  or  excision  from '  the  coogr^BtMB 
of  God.'  3.  Corporal  punishments.  4.  Fines.  Ff  Oftnm 
to  make  atonement  for  sin :  these  kept  up  the  idea  tl»td 
offences  were  committed  against  Gk>d.  None  of  the  pita  eh 
ments  for  the  Uving  were  degrading;  for  stripes  are  sal 
considered  so  by  Oriental  nations*  nor  were  they  bv  the 
Hebrews. 

Of  the  form  of  judicial  procedure  little  is  knovB,  exccfft 
that  it  was  extremely  simple.  The  purity  of  the  jiiil^ieiiiM 
seat  is  guarded  by  several  statutes  against  bribery  mad  par* 
tiality.  Causes  were  heard  in  the  gate  of  the  eitj,  wecn^- 
ing  to  immemorial  usa^  in  the  Bast ;  and  thus  puUincr 
was  secured,  as  the  city-gate  was  the  oommon  place  air 
resort  Moses  makes  no  mention  of  advocates.  TTirniia. 
of  whom  two  or  three  were  necessary  in  eapital  raws,  wece 
examined  upon  oath.  (Levit.  v.  1 ;  Numb.  xxxv.  30 ;  Demt 
xviL  6,  7.)  In  some  cases  oaths  of  purgation  weve  wqoiied 
from  the  accused.  (Levit.  vi.  2,  3.)  Sometimes  s  irAr* 
ence  was  made  to  God  by  lot  in  civil  eases;  and  in  crimixal 
cases  the  lot  was  occasionally  resorted  to,  but  onlj  for  the 
discovery  and  not  the  conviction  of  the  criminal  A  crimi- 
nal's  confession  might  convict  him  capitally.  {Josk.  m. 
14-21 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  37-45;  2  Sam.  i.  13-16.)  Mooes  b»- 
where  appeals  to  rewards  and  punidunents  in  another  bh 
as  a  sanction  for  his  laws. 

The  greatest  care  was  Uken  to  preserve  the  law.  Gee 
copy  of  it  was  written  in  a  book  which  was  deposited  m 
the  sanctuary  beside  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (ZK«/.  xxxv 
26),  and  another  copy  was  enmven  on  stones,  which  w«te 
fixed  on  Mount  Gerixim  or  Mount  Bbal  (probably  the  fir- 
mer) with  solemn  ceremonies,  in  which  the  people  swore  la 
keep  the  law,  blessings  were  invoked  on  the  obedient,  aai 
curses  denounced  on  the  transgressors.  {DevL  xxm^ 
xxviii.) 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  laws  of  Mosea  iee«n  perftctiy 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  people  for  whom  he  1ms- 
lated«  and  to  the  physical  and  political  condition  of  tbe 
oountnr  they  were  to  inhabit.  No  misUke  can  be  gieeav 
than  that  which  is  made  by  many  people  when  they  nmiw 
that  because  these  laws  came  from  Ood,  theielbre  they  an 
the  beat  code  that  otneter  be  Ibrmed,  HadtlUr] 
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tbis  ideal  excellence,  tfaey  would  have  been  really  bad  laws, 
because  they  would  have  been  unsuited  to  the  nation  they 
were  intended  to  govern.  They  were  not  meant  to  be  un- 
alterable; indeed  some  of  them  were  altered  by  Moses 
himself.  They  were  only  intended  to  last  for  a  time,  and 
therefore,  when  considered  with  reference  to  our  present 
experience  of  human  affairs,  they  appear  to  have  many  im- 
perfections. 

The  origin  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  is  declared  in  Scrip- 
ture to  be  from  God,  by  which  we  must  understand  that 
these  laws  were  sanctioned  by  Gk>d  and  published  by  his 
command.  It  has  already  been  observed  tnat  many  of  the 
laws  did  not  originate  with  Moses,  but  were  antient  observ- 
ances which  he  adopted  in  his  code  by  the  command  of  God. 
(See  also  Iken,  Diss,  II.  de  InsiituHs  et  Ceremoniis  Legit 
Mo9cdc€B  ante  Moeem  ;  Reimar,  CogitoHones  de  Legibus 
Mosaicie  ante  Mosem,)  And  moreover,  when  we  remesi- 
ber  that  he  was  brought  up  in  Egypt,  and  was  'learned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians'  {Acts,  vii.  22),  when  we 
compare  various  parts  of  bis  laws  with  similar  institutions 
which  existed  in  Egypt  (for  example,  the  freehold  basis  of 
the  constitution,  the  separation  of  the  caste  of  priests  from 
the  rest  of  the  community,  the  discouragement  of  commerce, 
and  the  measures  resorted  to  for  keepine  the  Israelites  dis- 
tinct firom  other  nations),  it  becomes  highly  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that  the  Mosaic  institutions  were  largelv  modelled 
on  those  of  E^ypt.  This  opinion,  which  is  held  by  nearly 
all  the  best  critics  who  have  examined  the  laws  of  Moses, 
has  been  unaccountably  regarded  as  opposed  to  the  divine 
character  of  th^Be  laws,  as  if  divine  inspiration  must  neces- 
sarily deprive  a  legislator  of  the  wisdom  which  he  already 
possesses,  and  prevent  him  from  adopting,  under  the 
sanction  of  that  inspiration,  whatever  good  he  may  find  in 
the  institutions  of  other  nations.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  many  points  of  opposition  between  the  Mosaic  and 
Egyptian  laws  which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook.  Several 
orthese  are  adduced  by  Michaelis,  in  a  paper  in  the  '  Com- 
ment Soc.  Gotting.,*  vol.  iv.,  •  De  legibus  quibusdam  a 
Mose  eo  fine  latis,  ut  Israelitis  ^gypti  cupidis  Paloestinam 
csaram  fhceret'  The  spirit  of  the  whole  law  was,  as  Moses 
himself  asserts  (Levit,  xviii.  3),  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  of  the  Egyptian  as  well  as  the  Canaanitish  institutions. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  Hebrew 
legislation  as  a  mere  copy  of  the  Egyptian. 

Some  divines  of  the  Kationalist  party  have  maintained 
that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  the  whole  of  the  legislation 
of  the  Pentateuch.  This  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  evidence 
which  exists  in  fbvour  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  books  of  Moses.    [Pxntatbucu.] 

The  following  very  useful  table  of  reference  is  taken  from 
TVilson's  Arch^ological  Dictionary,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
*  taken  firom  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  John  Baptist's  Col- 
I^®  i  given  bv  Archbishop  Laud,  and  probably  either  com- 
piled by  his  Grace,  or  by  his  direction.^ 

Trb  First  Class. 

T%e  Moral  Law  written  on  the  Two  Tables,  containing  the 
Ten  Commandments, 


Eso4      Uvltk. 


Tlu>  flnt  Table,  whieh  IncludM 
The  Fint  Commandment, 


Exod. 
chap. 
20.13 


LeviUc. 
chap. 


NnmU       Dent, 
chap.  chap. 

6.6 


TIm  Second  Commandment,       20.23.34    19.2S,}S 


The  Third  Commandment, 
The  Fourth  Commandment, 

The  second  Table,  including 
The  Fifth  Commandment, 
The  Sixth  Commandment, 
Tlie  Seventh  Commandment, 
The  Eiffhth  Comnmndment, 
The  Ninth  Commandment. 
The  Tentli  Commandment, 

The  Sum  of  both  Tables, 


{l»«.3,^„;^.^ 


20  23 
(20.23  31 
135. 

90.22 
20 
SO 

20  22 
SO.  23 
20 


{8.10.11 
(12.13 


19 

19 

18.19 

19 

19 

19 


5 

6 

5.23 

5 

6 

5 

6 


Thb  Second  Class. 


T?te  Ceremonial  Law  may  be  fitly  reduced  to  the  following 
heads,  viz, : — 


B«mL 

Leritio. 

KnmU 

DeoL 

chapi 

chap. 

chap. 

diap. 

Of  the  Ttoly  Flaeo,                         SO 

17 

«, 

12 

Of  Uie  Matter  and  Slraetnie  off  26 26.^ 
the  Tabernacle,                         \  27.86  J 

•• 

•  • 

M 

(K  the  Instrumeuta  of  the  SMU,  Tis., 

TIm  Lnwr  of  Bran^                      M 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

The  Altar  of  Bomt  Offerini^ 

The  Altar  of  Incenae, 

The  Caodleetick  of  pure  Gold, 

The  TabU  ut  Shew-Broad, 

Of  tlie  Prieits  and  their  V«t- 

menta  for  Glory  and  Beauty, 
Of  the  choonnf  of  the  Leritee, 
Of  the  Priert'a  Office  in  Keneral, 
Of  their  Office  in  Teaching, 
Of  their  Office  in  Blessing. 
Of  their  Office  in  Offering,  whidi 

Function,  hugely  spreading  Ur 

aelf.  iadtviaedintoOkese  Headib 
ris., 

What  the  Saeriflce  ought  to  b^ 

Of  the  continual  Fire. 

Of  the  Manner  of  the  Burnt  Of- 
ferings, 

Of  the  Manner  of  the  Peace  Of- 
ferings, 

Of  the  Manner  of  the  Sacrifices 
accordtug  to  their  soYeral 
kinds,  TIB., 

For  Sin  committed  through  ig- 
norance of  the  Law. 

For  Sin  committed  through  ig- 
norance uf  the  fiict. 

For  Sin  committed  wittingly,  yet 
not  through  Impiety. 

The  Special  Law  of  Sacrifices 
for  Sin, 

Of  things  belonging  to  the  Sacri- 
fices, 

Of  the  Shew-Bread, 

Of  the  Lamps, 

Ofthe  Sweet  Incense. 

Of  the  use  of  ordinary  oblations, 
whereof  there  were  several 
kinds  observed  by  the  PHests, 

Of  the  Consecration  of  the  High 
Priest  and  other  Priests. 

Of  the  Consecrations  and  Office 
of  tlie  Levites, 

Of  the  DwelUngsof  the  Levites, 

Of  the  Anointing  the  Altar  and 
oil  the  Instruments  of  the 
Tabernacle, 

Of  the  continual  Daily  Sacrifices, 

Of  the  continual  Sabbatli  Day's 
Swsriflce, 

Of  the  Solemn  Sacrifice  for 
Feast  Days,  which  were  di- 
Terse  and  had  peculiar  rites 
disthiguished  into  these,  viz.. 

Of  Trumpets, 

Of  Kalends  or  beginning  of 
Months, 

Of  the  three  most  Solemn  Feasts 
in  geoeral. 

Of  the  FcAst  of  Passover,         12. 

Of  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 

Of  the  Feaftt  of  Tabernacles, 

Of  the  Feast  of  Blowing  the 
Trumpets, 

Of  the  Feast  of  Expiatiao, 

Of  the  First  Fruits. 

OfTythes, 

Of  Fruits  growing  and  not  eaten 
of. 

Of  the  First-Bom, 

Ofthe  Sabbatical  Year, 

OftheYearofJubUee, 

Of  Vows  in  general. 

What  Persons  ought  not  to  make 
Vows. 

What  things  cannot  be  Vowed, 

Of  Redemption  of  Vows, 

Ofthe  Vows  ofthe  Naaarites. 

Of  the  Laws  proper  for  the 
PriesU.  vis.. 

Of  Pollutions. 

Ofthe  High-Priesfs  Monmlng, 

Of  his  Marriage. 

Of  tlie  Mouniiog  ofthe  Ordinary 
Priests. 

Of  their  Marriage. 

or  their  being  forbid  the  use  of 
Wiue,&c, 

Of  Sanctified  Meats, 

Of  the  Office  of  the  Levites.  vis.. 

Teaching, 

Offering, 

Other  Promiscuous  Ceremonial 
Laws,  via.. 

Of  Uncleanncis  in  general, 

or  Uncleanness  in  Meats,  vis.. 

Of  Blood,  Geo.  tx. 

Of  Fat. 

Of  Dead  Carcasses, 

Other  Meats  and  divers  Liting 
Creatures. 

Of  Uncleanness  in  the  Issue  of 
Seed  and  Blood. 

In  the  Dead  Bodies  of  Men, 

In  the  Leprosy. 

Of  Circumcision.  Oen.  ZTi<. 

Of  the  Water  of  ExpiaUon. 

Of  the  Mourning  ol  the  Israelites, 

Of  miaturcs. 

Of  their  Oannenla  and  Writing 
the  Law  privately. 

Of  Young  Biida  not  to  be 
vrith  the  Dam, 

or  their  PhddleStaTM, 
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Thb  Third  Class. 
The  Pblitieal  Law. 

N.B.  The  raagistrate  is  the  Keeper  of  the  Ptecepts  of 
both  Tables,  and  to  have  respect  to  human  society ;  there- 
fore the  Political  Laws  of  the  Israelites  are  referred  to  both 
the  Tables,  and  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  several  Precepts  of 
the  Moral  Law. 

Laws  referred  to  the  First  Table, 

namely. 
1st  To    the    First  and    Second 
Cooiraandmentfl.  vit.. 
Of  IdoUtoM  and  Apostates, 
or  Abolishing  lUoUiry, 
or  DiTiners    and    False  Pro- 
phots, 
or  CovenAnU  with  other  Gods, 
Snd.  To    the   Third   Command- 
ment.  viz.. 
Of  Blasphemies, 
3rd.  To  tJic   Fourth  Command- 
ment, viz.. 
or  brenkiuK  the  Sabboth, 
Political  Laws  referred   to  the 

Second  Table. 
1st.  To    the    Fifth  Command* 
ment.  viz.. 
Of  Magistrates  and  their  actho- 

rity. 
Of  Uie  Bower  of  Falhera. 
2nd.  To   the   Sixth   Command- 
ment, viz.. 
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Of  Capital  Huuishmentt, 
Of  Wilful  Murder.  91 

Of  ManslMughter  auwittinffly 
Committed,  and  of  tb«  Ciuea 
of  Refkige,  21 

Of  Heinous  Injury.  21 

Of  PunlshmenU  not  Capital,       •  • 
Of  the  Law  of  War, 

3id.  To  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment, viz.. 
Of  Unlawful  Marriages,  . . 

or  Fornication, 

Of  Whoredom,  92 

or  Adultery  and  Jealousy,  • . 

or  Copulation  against  Nature,    22 
Of  Divorcements, 
Other  Matrimonial  Laws.  91 

4th.  To   the    Eiglit   Command- 
ment, viz.. 
or  the  Punishment  of  Thefts,    22 
Of  Sacrilege,         Joshua,  viL 
or  not  IniiirinK  Strangers, 
or  not  Dofr.iuding  Hirelings, 
or  Just  WcighU, 
Of  Removing  the  Landmark, 
or  Lost  Goods, 
or  Stray  Cittle, 
Of  Corrupted  Judgments, 
or  Fire  breaking  out  by  chance, 
or  Man-stealing.  .. 

Of  the  Fugitive  Servant, 
Of  Oatheriug  Fruits,  ., 

Of  t'uiitmvtii.  %iz., 
Itorro^inf,  .« 

or  the  Pledge,  29 

Of  Usury,  22 

Of  .Selling.  21 

Of  the  tiling  I>enU  22 

or  a  thing  Committed  to  be 

kept,  22 

Of  lieirs. 

fith.  To  the   Ninth    Command- 
ment, viz., 
or  Witue««es. 

The  Esublishing    the  Political 
Law.  •• 

The    Establishing    the    Divine) 
Law  in  ffeoeraU  $'* 

From  the  Dignity  or  the  Law-) 
fiver.  3*' 

Frum    the    Excellency   of    the 
Laws, 

From  tlie  Promises, 

From  th*  Tbreateniofa.  S3 
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(Michael is,  as  quoted  above;  Salvador,  Histoire  des 
Institutions  de  Motse  etdu  People  Hcbreu;  Pastoret,  His- 
loire  de  la  UgisUUion^  torn.  iii. ;  Jahn*s  Bibliscke  Archdo- 
logie,  th,  ii. ;  Lowman's  Dissertation  on  the  Civil  Oovem- 
rnenl  of  the  Hebrews ;  Spencer,  De  Legibus  Hebraorum  ; 
Witsii  jEgyptiaca ;  Warburton*^  Divine  Legatioft  of  Moses; 
Ilales'ft  Analysis  qf  Chronology,  vol.  ii. ;  Winer's  Bibtisches 
Realworterbueh^  arts. '  Moses/  *  Gesetx,  &c. ;  the  Commen- 
taries on  the  Pentateuch  of  Vater,  Rosenmiiller,  flee; 
Giaves  on  the  Pentateuch ;  Faber's  Hone  Mosaicte  ;  Lano's 
Modem  Bgifptians,  and  other  works  on  the  Arabians,  for- 
nish  excellent  illustrations  of  some  of  the  Mosaic  Institu- 
tions.) 

MOSHEIM.  JOHANN  LORBNZ  VON,  was  born  of 
a  noble  family  at  Liibeck,  October  9,  1694.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  gymnasium  of  Liibeck  and  the  university  of 
KmX.     At    Kiel   he    succeeded   Albert    xum    Felde   as 


thsim  ka  n- 


professor  of  philosophy  in  th«  univeraiiy.  Ai  tl»  « 
vitation  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  b«  b«cs 
of  theology  in  the  university  of  Helnutedi. 
mained  from  1725  to  1747,  when  be  was  ami 
sor  of  theology  at  Gottingen  and  chancellor  of  Um  ami ■ 
Here  his  lectures  on  theology  attracted  aU  c\mtm  U 
students.  He  died  on  the  9th  September,  175^  at  tbe  ^p 
of  61.  He  was  thrice  married.  Bv  his  firat  wifc  he  bit 
two  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  by  his  third  viit  ea* 
dauehter,  afterwards  duchess  of  Noaules. 

Mosheim  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  pfeecfccr.  R^ 
style  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  gre*C  Easljiib  a^ 
French  preachers,  Tillotson  and  Watts^  Sauria.  MaMtH  ■, 
and  Fl6chier.  He  has  been  compared  to  FhAm  toe  tat 
graces  of  his  style,  and  he  is  considered  one  of  t^  lumadm 
of  the  modem  German  literature.  His  tnkou  mwtw  ^  a 
very  high  order,  his  learning  was  immense,  and  hak  duoc- 
ter  was  exemplary. 

The  whole  number  of  Mosheim*s  works  m  Ul  Be 
himself  published  at  Helmstedt,  in  1731.  n  f  uLpe 
raisonn^e  of  the  works  which  he  had  publiftb«l  a^  to  Hal 
time.  His  best  known  work  is  the  '  Inatitutiocnan  H*> 
torin  BcclesiasticsB,  Antiquioris  et  Reoenliona,  Uko  n.* 
This  work,  which  is  written  in  Latin,  was  &rftl  piibliikri  a 
2  vols.  12mo.,  in  1726,  and  the  enlarged  edition,  in  csm- 
posing  which  he  examined  the  original  mmhentia^  wm 
published  in  4to.  in  1755,  just  before  MnshenV  dMik 
Another  edition  was  published  in  1764,  with  an  aoe*«nl  ti 
Mosheim*s  writings  by  Miller,  one  of  his  pu^fik.  It  w« 
translated  into  German  by  Von  Sinem,  and  by  J.  E. 
Scblegeh  Sch1egel*s  translation  is  the  better,  and  »  ecr 
riched  with  valuable  notes.  It  has  also  been  translaaad 
into  French,  Dutch,  and  Bnglish.  The  flni  E^gbak  w- 
skm  was  made  in  1764|  bv  Dr.  Maelaine.  an  anaataal 
minister  at  the  Hague,  and  has  been  ft«iu«ntW  apnaied 
It  is  very  unfaithful  Dr.  Maclaine's  profetecd  object  was 
to  improve  Mosheim*s  style,  by  adding  w<ofds  and  wwmdini 
off  periods.  His  alterations  and  additions  eoaatantlycx|ma 
his  own  sentiments  instead  of  Moftbeim*s,  and  siiiaaraii 
flatly  contradict  his  author.  In  1832  a  Csitbftil  tnafa*- 
lion,  with  valuable  notes,  was  published  by  D^  Mindi«Jh, 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  United  Stmtea.  Uesneoa** 
Ecclesiastical  History  extends  from  the  birth  of  Chnsi  u 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Back  eentwy  m 
treated  of  separately,  under  the  two  beads  of  £xi«mi 
and  Internal  History.  The  External  History  co»pn— s 
prosperous  events,  or  the  extension  of  the  Chnrch  ky  tk« 
efforts  of  its  public  rulers  and  private  members  and  asi^ 
mitous  events,  such  as  persecutions  and  inAdal  att*ck-«^ 
The  Internal  History  includes  the  hiOory — I.  oC  tkr 
Cbristnn  doctors;  2,  of  the  doctrines  and  Uws  of  ti^^ 
Church ;  3,  of  its  ccremoniea  and  worship ;  4,  ol  hftrwunk 
This  arrangement  is  open  to  several  ob)ectioo>^  of  wbacii 
the  chief  are,  that  it  is  too  artidcial ;  that  what  M«sb«ia 
calls  external  and  internal  history  constantly  run  into  carl. 
other  (and  indeed  it  ia  not  easy  to  understand  how  aoypa.t 
of  the  history  of  a  community  can  be  said  to  be  exirrwai 
to  it) ;  ond  lastly,  it  imposes  on  the  historian  the  necwwty 
of  deciding  what  no  human  mind  can  decide,  nameU.  ekjit 
events  are  prosperous  and  what  calamitous  to  the  ClvrlL 
But  the  work  of  Mosheim  is  open  to  a  graver  objecoja. 
He  has  not  treated  his  subject  with  the  proper  »f«m  «f 
Dious  interest,  though  his  own  orthodoxy  is  utMkbhed 
Nevertheless,  his  deep  knowledge,  his  patinrt  wssnirk  k« 
general  candour  and  impartiality,  and  his  philoeonamA 
spirit,  entitle  Mosheim  to  a  place  among  the  best  cfanrck  \mr- 
torians.  His  works  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  ChuRk 
history  in  Germany,  which  has  produced,  ames 
works,  those  of  Pfaff,  Baumnrten.  Walak, 
Schrockh,  Henke,  Schmidt,  and  Neander.  Of  t 
of  Schrockh,  a  pupil  of  Mosheim,  is  the  fullest,  < 
to  45  vols.  Svo.  Neander's  *  Kirchengesc hichu  *  m  att 
in  progress :  when  completed,  it  will  probably  be  tike  \m 
that  has  vet  appeared.  Our  own  literature  ia  very  did- 
eient  in  tnis  branch ;  but  recent  ev<mts  have  revived  ike 
study  of  ecelesiasti<»l  history  in  England,  nspsriBj  ^ 
Oxford. 

Mosheim  published  several  works  on  Chorek  nistory,  be- 
sides the '  Institutions,*  of  whieh  the  most  important  aia. 
his  tract  'De  Rebiui  Christianonim  ante  OinuanliMM, 
and  *  Institutiones  HistorisDCbfistiansM^onaw*  17J9,wfark 
is  a  fiill  Church  history  at  the  first  century.  Aaons  bs 
other  works  are,  a  Ijttin  translation,  with  noks.  ofCal 
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vortli*t«8yttema  IntelleotQ&le,'  Jena,  1738;  six  rolumes 
of  Seraums,  1747;  and  nine  Toliineft  on  the'Morali  of 
Holy  Scripture/ 1773. 

MOSQUE  (from  the  Arabic  Moichtad  or  Medsched,  and 
intermediately  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Mezauita  and 
Maaqimta\  a  Mohammedan  place  of  worship,  the  aistinctive 
marks  of  which  are  generally  cupolas  and  minarets.  Inter- 
nally they  exhibit  nothing  remarkable  as  to  plan  or  accom- 
modation, fbrming  merely  a  single  large  hall  or  apartment, 
without  any  seats  or  other  flttings-up,  and  with  no  other 
decoration  than  that  of  parements  and  carpets,  or  arabesques 
and  mosaics  on  the  walls.  In  regard  to  these  latter,  some  of 
the  mosques  at  Cairo  are  highly  embellished.  Although 
more  famed  than  any  other,  the  mosaue  of  Santa  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  exhibits  nothing  of  Mohammedan  or  Ara- 
bian architecture,  but  was  originally  built  as  a  church,  and 
is  in  the  Byzantine  style. 

MOSQUITO,  a  term  applied  to  certain  stinging  flies 
belonging  in  all  probability  to  several  distinct  genera.  The 
mosquitoes  are  either  gnats  or  gnat-like  insects,  which  are 
fhmished  with  a  proboscis  adapted  for  piercing  the  flesh,  and 
at  the  same  time  forming  a  kind  of  siphon  through  which 
the  blood  flows ;  this  instrument  moreover  injects  into  the 
wound  which  it  makes  a  poison  which  causes  inflammation. 

Many  insects  called  mosquitoes  probably  belong  to  the 
same  tribe  as  the  common  gnat  iCutex,  linn.) ;  Humboldt 
however  asserts  that  the  insects  known  by  that  name  in 
America  belong  to  the  genus  Simulium,  and  that  the 
ChUicett  which  are  equally  numerous  and  annoying,  are 
called  ZaneudoBS,  which  means  long  legs.  The  fbrmer  are 
what  the  French  call  Mowth'qttes,  and  the  latter  Cousins, 

The  genus  Simulium,  according  to  Macquart  (Suites  d 
Buffon ;  Hist  Nat.  des  Insectes,  *  Diptdres').  belongs  to  the 
family  TipiUariee  and  section  Tipularice-Aorales^  and  is 
thus  characterised :— fourth  joint  of  the  palpi  rather  elon- 
gated and  slender;  antennae  cylindrical,  11-jointed;  eyes 
round,  ocelli  wanting ;  basal  joint  of  the  tarsi  as  long  as  the 
others  taken  together;  wings  very  broad, basal  and  mar- 
g:inal  cells  very  narrow. 

M.  Macquart,  in  his  account  of  the  habits  of  the  species 
of  this  genus,  says, '  They  frequent  the  leaves  of  shrubs 
under  trees,  and  live  upon  the  juices  fbund  upon  those 
leaves,  especially  such  as  are  proauced  by  the  plant-lice ; 
they  do  not  however  confine  themselves  to  this  kind  of 
nourishment,  but  when  opportunity  offers,  like  gnats,  they 
suck  the  blood  of  animals  and  produce  an  equally  painful 
wound.  Their  proboscis  is  much  less  complicated  than 
that  of  the  gnats,  consisting,  as  in  other  TSpularirp,  merely 
of  a  labrum  and  lingua ;  these  parts  however  are  more  de- 
veloped than  usual.  These  minute  flies  are  constantly  in 
motion,  and  in  running  apply  the  whole  sole  of  the  anterior 
tarsus  to  the  plane  upon  which  they  may  be  moving;  they 
moreover  appear  to  use  their  fore-legs  as  feelers.' 

MOSQUITO  SHORE.    [Central  America.] 

MOSS.    [Christiania.] 

MOSSES.    [Musci] 

MOSUL,  or  MOOSUL  (Al-Moutsal,  in  Arabic),  a 
large  town  of  Turkish  Asia,  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  in  a  low  and  flat  country  on  the  road  from  Bagdad 
to  Diarbekr  and  the  high  land  of  Armenia.  It  is  likewise 
on  the  road  from  Bagdad  to  Aleppo  (Haleb)  and  Asia  Minor. 
Caravans  trade  between  Mosul  and  Aleppo,  carrying  to 
the  latter  place  gall-nuts  from  Kurdistan,  and  Indian  goods 
fVom  Bassorah,  which  they  exchange  in  Syria  for  European 
manufactures.  Indian  goods  are  also  forwarded  to  Tocat,  in 
Asia  Minor,  from  whence  copper  is  received  in  return,  and 
sent  down  by  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad.  Notwithstanding  the 
favourable  position  of  Mosul,  its  trade,  which  was  once  con- 
siderable, is  now  reduced  very  low.  The  only  manufacture 
now  carried  on  to  any  extent  within  the  town  is  that  of 
coarse  cotton  cloths,  dyed  blue,  and  used  by  the  lower  order 
of  people.  According  to  Marco  Polo,  the  muslins  took  their 
name  from  Mosul,  where  they  were  first  manufactured.  The 
Arabic  spoken  at  Mosul  differs  considerably  firom  that  of 
Cairo,  and  even  from  that  of  Aleppo ;  it  has  a  mixture  of 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  even  Indian  words  in  it.  The  popu- 
lation, which  is  said  to  be  rather  less  than  50,000,  is  chiefly 
composed  of  Mohammedans,  consisting  of  Arabs,  Turks, 
and  Kurds.  The  Christians  are  about  1600  families, 
namely,  1000  of  Chaldeans,  who  have  nine  churches,  four 
of  the  Latin  or  Western  communion,  and  five  Nestorian; 
500  femilies  of  the  Syrian  Greek  church,  who  have  three 
churches;  and  300  fiimilies  of  Jacobites  or  Eutychians,  who 


have  two  churches.  The  Ofttholio  or  Latin  bishop  of  Diay* 
bekr,  or  of  Chaldea,  resides  here.  There  are  also  about  300 
Jewish  fkmilies,  who  have  a  synagogue. 

The  government  of  Mosul  is  in  the  handsof  a  pashaof  two 
tails,  who  has  a  very  limited  territory  and  is  independent  of 
the  neighbouring  pashas  of  Orfhh  and  Bagdad,  and  receives 
his  investiture  from  the  sultan.  He  keeps  a  force  of  about 
1 000  men,  chiefly  cavalry. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  unpaved.  There  are  several  bazars,  numerous  coffee- 
houses and  baths,  and  about  thirty  mosques.  A  bridge  of 
boats  connects  Mosul  with  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
where  some  mounds  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
antient  Nineveh.  [Nineveh.]  (Buckingham's  Travels  in 
Mesopotamia.) 
MOTACILLA.  [Sylviad^.1 
MOTALA-ELF.    [Sweden] 

MOTET  (Mottetto,  Ital.),  in  Music,  a  vocal  composition 
set  to  sacred  words,  and  used  in  the  Catholic  church.  The 
word  was  synonymous  with  anthem,  when  first  introduced, 
and  signified  a  superior  kind  of  hymn,  accompanied  only 
by  the  organ.  [Anthem.J  Latterly  however  the  Motet  has 
lost  much  of  its  primitive  solemnity,  having  been,  for  con- 
siderably more  than  half  a  century,  written  with  full  and  florid 
orchestral  accompaniments,  and  thus,  like  the  Mass.  is 
deprived  of  no  small  portion  of  its  devotional  character. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  whence  the 
Word  is  derived,  but  without  any  satisfactory  result. 

MOTH,  the  English  name  of  the  insects  belonging  to  that 
section  of  the  Lepidoptera  called  Noctuma,  [Lepidoptbra.1 
MOTHE-LE-VAYER,  FRANgOIS  DE  LA,  was  born 
at  Paris,  1588,  and  in  1625  succeeded  his  father  as  substitute 
to  the  procureur-g6n6ral ;  but  he  soon  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion to  pursue  his  favourite  study  of  history.  In  1639  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Academy.  Cardinal  Eichelieu  being 
pleased  with  his  work  on  the  education  of  a  prince,  intended 
io  appoint  him  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  but  the  queen, 
Anne  of  Austria,  refused  her  consent.  Notwithstanding 
this,  in  1649  he  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
young  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  astonishing  progress  under 
the  tuition  of  Le  Vayer  induced  the  queen  to  acknowledge 
the  talents  of  the  master  and  confide  to  him  the  completion 
of  the  king's  (Louis  XIV.)  education. 
He  died  in  1672,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 
Of  his  numerous  works,  which  obtained  extraordinary 
success,  the  most  important  are:  1,  'Discours  de  la  Contra- 
riety d*Humeurs  qui  se  trouve  entre  certaines  Nations,  et 
singulidrement  la  Fran9oise  et  TEspagnole,'  Paris,  1636, 
8vo.  The  title-pa^e  states  it  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Italian  of  Fabricio  Campolini.  2,  'Considerations  sur 
rEloquence  Fran9oise,'  1638,  12mo.  3,  •  De  Tlnstruction 
de  Mons.  hi  Dauphin.'  1640,  4to.  4,  'De  la  Vertu  des 
Paiens,*  Paiis,  1642,  4to.;  3rd  edition,  1647.  Several  col- 
lections of  his  works  have  been  made ;  but  the  best  is  that 
of  Dresden,  1756-59,  14  vols.  8vo.,  the  materials  of  which 
were  fiimished  by  Roland  le  Vayer,  nephew  of  the  author. 
La  Mothe  is  styled  the  Historiographer  of  France  by  Vol- 
taire (Steele  de  Louis  XIV.),  who  also  mentions  him  as  a 
notorious  Pyrrhonist. 

The  great  diversity  of  opinion  which  La  Mothe  observed 
in  the  world  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  scep- 
ticism which  pervades  his  writings.  His  society  was  eagerly 
sought  by  all  the  learned  and  enlightened  persons  (3  his 
time,  and  he  was  readily  admitted  into  the  brilliant  circles 
of  Mademoiselle  Gournay,who  at  her  death  bequeathed  him 
her  library;  but  from  the  vulgar  and  prejudiced  part  of  the 
community  he  experienced  persecution.  Passing  one  day 
under  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  some  one,  pointing  to 
him,  cried  out, '  There  goes  a  man  with  no  religion  I*  •  My 
firiend.*  replied  La  Mothe,  'I  have  religion  enough  to  forgive 
you  the  insult* 

He  was  nearly  fifty  yeara  of  age  before  he  published  his 
first  work.  From  that  time  (1636)  he  published  regularly 
every  year.  His  work 'De  la  Vertu  des  PaVens'was  an- 
swered by  Arnauld,  in  a  tract  entitled  *De  la  N6cessit6  de 
la  Foi  en  Jesus  Christ.'  La  Mothers  book  not  selling  so 
fast  as  the  bookseller  desired,  he  made  grievous  complaints. 
•  I  have  a  method  that  will  facilitate  its  sale,'  said  the 
author,  and  immediately  procured  a  prohibition  against  the 
reading  of  it,  which  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  work  was 
read  with  admiration,  and  every  copy  sold  off.  (Biog.  Univ. 
Voltaire.) 
MOTHER-OF-PEARL.    [Shell.] 
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MOTHER- WATER.     When  any  saline  solution  has  I 
been  evaporated  so  as  to  deposit  crystals  on  cooling,  the  re- 
maining solution  is  termed  the  mother-water,  or  sometimes 
merelv  the  mothars. 

MOTION  is  change  of  place;  there  has  been  motion 
when  a  body,  at  one  time,  occupies  a  part  of  space  different 
from  that  in  which  it  was  at  a  preceding  time.  The  only 
additional  necessary  conception  is  continuity  of  change: 
everr  point  which  has  moved  from  one  point  of  space  to 
another  must  have  passed  over  every  part  of  some  line. 
s(traight  or  not  straight,  drawn  from  one  point  to  the  other. 

Some  of  the  antients  used  the  word  in  a  more  general 
sense,  answering  to  change.  Thus,  according  to  them, 
creation,  generation,  corruption,  increase,  diminution,  and 
change  of  place,  are  the  six  sorts  of  motion.  We  have  here 
no  further  to  do  with  this  than  to  remind  our  readers,  when 
they  see  local  motion  spoken  of  in  old  writings,  that  this  is  the 
term  by  which  simple  change  of  place,  to  which  the  word 
notion  is  now  restricted,  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
changes  which  the  same  word  then  denoted.  We  still  apply 
the  word,  as  we  do  terms  of  ma^itude  (see  tliat  word)  to 
changes  of  the  moral  system,  as  in  speaking  of  the  motions 
and  emotions  of  the  mind. 

If  there  be  anything  which  would  need  neither  defini- 
tion nor  comment,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  simple 
motion,  a  thing  never  absent  from  one  moment  of  the 
waking  perceptions,  nor  even  of  the  dream.  Its  existence 
was  however  denied,  or  is  reported  to  have  been  denied,  by 
various  of  the  Greek  sophists,  though  it  is  highly  probable 
that  some  matter-of-fact  historians  have  handed  down  as  a 
deliberate  opinion  what  was  merely  meant  for  an  ingenious 
attack  on  one  or  another  established  school.  According  to 
Sextus  Empiricus  (i.  $  17),  Diodorus  surnamed  Cronus,  a 
Carian,  disproved  the  existence  of  motion  as  follows : — If 
matter  moves,  it  is  either  in  the  place  in  which  it  is,  or  the 
place  in  which  it  is  not ;  but  it  cannot  move  in  the  place 
m  which  it  is,  and  certainly  not  in  the  place  in  which 
it  is  not :  consequently  it  cannot  move  at  all.  To  which 
the  first-named  author  replies,  that  by  the  same  rule 
men  never  die,  for  if  a  man  die,  it  must  either  be  at  a 
time  when  he  is  alive,  or  at  a  time  when  he  is  not  alive. 
A  better  answer  would  have  been,  that  it  is  true  of  all 
material  phenomena  that  they  happen  either  in  the  place 
in  which  the  matter  is,  or  in  that  in  which  it  is  not, 
except  only  the  change  from  that  place  in  which  the  mat- 
ter is  and  will  not  be,  to  that  in  which  it  is  not  but  will 
be.  The  syllogism  of  Diodorus  may  be  useful  to  remind  us 
that  motion  implies  both  spaces  and  times,  since  the  sophism 
excludes  the  latter  from  consideration.  Zeno  of  Elea  (not 
the  Stoic)  gavo  the  celebrated  argument  of  Achilles  and 
the  Tortoise.    [Progression.] 

If  we  consider  merely  motion,  without  any  reference  to 
the  matter  moved  or  the  quantitjr  of  external  force  required 
to  move  it,  we  have,  as  we  conceive,  a  subject  of  pure  ma- 
thematics before  us,  though  this  has  been  contested.  Newton 
however  used  considerations  of  motion  without  hesitation 
in  his  fluxions;  and  his  successors  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  them  by  circumlocutions,  which,  however  consonant 
they  may  be  to  conventional  ideas  of  rigour,  have  never 
failed  to  introduce  perplexity  and  obscurity  to  the  be- 
ginner. It  may  be  right  to  remind  the  student  that 
tlie  change  of  place  introduced  by  Euclid  (i.,  prop.  4  and 
other  propositions)  has  not  necessarily  all  the  concomitants 
of  the  idea  of  motion ;  geometry  would  not  interfere  to  pre- 
vent the  superposition  from  being  made  without  the  notion 
of  the  triangle,  whose  place  is  changed,  passing  through  the 
intervening  parts  of  space.  It  was  the  introduction  of  the 
idea  of  time  which  the  parties  who  objected  to  the  doctrine 
of  fluxions  repugned. 

But  if  we  consider  matter  m  motion,  we  must  inquire 
into  the  external  causes  of  motion,  and  the  capabilities  of 
matter  with  respect  to  motion ;  this  we  shall  do  in  the  next 
article  [Motion,  Laws  or],  confining  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
sent one  to  the  first-mentioned  brancn  of  the  subject. 

Next  to  the  idea  of  motion  comes  that  of  swiftness,  rate 
ofmotion,  or  velocity  (see  also  the  hitter  word),  suggested 
by  observing  different  motions,  or  different  changes  of 
pUoe  in  the  same  time.  But  here  we  must  observe,  that  we 
are  rather  indebted  to  motion  for  our  measure  of  time  than 
to  time  for  our  measure  of  motion.  If  sentient  beings,  like 
ourselves,  had  lived  in  perpetual  day,  without  any  recur- 
rence of  periodical  phenomena  in  nature,  or  any  mechani- 
cal means  of  generating  equable  motion,  we  have  no  right 


to  suppose  that  thev  would  ever  htra  UtmmA  lo 
time  as  a  measurable  magnitude.  They  might 
it  might  be  more  or  less,  as  we  do  of  iDdnatry,  < 
any  other  moral  Qualities  [Magnitudb].  hot  w«  < 
more  destitute  or  measures  for  those  qualiiieak 
would  be  of  means  for  measuring  time.  Sinee  f 
have  obtained,  though  by  means  of  equable  m 
tinct  idea  of  successions  of  duration,  equal  in 
we  use  this  idea  in  the  definition  of  motioii,  jist  ma  §^ 
metry  we  consider  the  line  before  the  sor&oe^  fhnffc  «• 
have  no  certainty  that  we  ever  should  have  a  disyinrt  K4iaa 
of  a  line,  if  we  had  not  formed  lines  by  the  iiiiervacCMa  ^ 
surfiices.  We  say,  though  we  have  no  certainty,  bat  wdowm 
forget  that  many  philosophers  are  of  opinion  that  soch  Am  m 
those  of  time  and  of  a  line  are  fundamental  notiooa,  rwHikAc 
from  our  rational  organixation,  and  (if  we  do  not  la^taha 
them)  anterior  to  obs^ation,  or,  at  ktist,  not  dcmnnl  irvm  x 
This  question  is  here  immaterisil,  as  we  sappoer  all  partm 
ready  to  start  with  a  definite  notion  of  time.  Cuoaa^nii^ 
the  motion  of  a  simple  point,  which  describsa  a  fuie,  it  u 
called  uniform  when  the  lengths  described  m  scwmski* 
equal  times  are  eoual,  whatever  each  time  any  6c  It  n  i»- 
portant  to  remember  this,  since  different  sooccMsre  moimt 
may  be  uniform  in  some  respects  and  not  in  alt  Tb4A  »a«- 
cessive  revolutions  may  be  performed  in  equal  tosc^  m  w 
whole  revolutions,  but  equal  fractions  of  one  rvmlotKs  on; 
not  be  performed  in  equal  times.  In  unifixin  aoCMft*  u 
arbitrar}[  imit  of  time  is  chosen,  and  the  length  dcmifa^ 
in  that  time  is  called  the  velocity^  which  is  simply  the  Lat.a 
for  quicknese.  If  extreme  verbal  correctness  were  reqwn^. 
this  length  should  be  called,  not  the  vekicity  or  svifUiCH, 
but  the  measure  of  the  velocity.  For  the  length  d«jcrAid 
in  (say)  one  second  is  not  the  velocity  or  swiftncM.  Ua 
something  by  which  we  judge  of  it  The  word  wbetj 
is  an  abstraction  from  the  comparison  of  motions ;  mi  tm» 
moving  points,  that  one  which  described  the  greater  leaf  u 
in  a  given  time  moved  the  quicker :  and  swiftncMS  m  u» 
absolute  substantive  by  which  we  express  the  exiUc«c«  U* 
the  obvious  relation,  just  as  magnitude  is  that  by  v..  .-h  «e 
express  the  existence  of  the  relation  of  greater  and  la*. 

When  equal  spaces  are  not  described  in  equal  timcK  «* 
can  imagine  the  rate  of  motion  to  change  eiibcr  giailBaii 
or  discontinuously.  Thus  it  can  bo  imagined  that  ■  ha^'* 
which  moves  for  some  seconds  uniformly  at  the  rss*  wi  .i 
feet  in  a  second,  may  at  once,  without  any  mhii—'J  it« 
state,  take  a  velocity  of  20  feet  But  such  a  euoflefaaa 
cannot  be  realised  on  any  material  bodv,  though  thcr*  mn% 
be  all  the  appearance  of  it.  [iMPUtsK.]  When  Urn  ale  cif 
motion  is  changing  perfectly  gradually*  tbete  sbmbs  id  be 
no  direct  method  of  obtaining  the  rate  at  any  eot  isaUAti 
for  no  successive  eoual  spaces  are  described  in  mmmX  Umtt_ 
This  difficulty  will  be  discussed  in  the  article  \  uocm : 
for  the  present  it  may  be  considered  suffio^nt  to  uLt  a 
length  so  small  that  the  change  of  rate  ondevgooe  ta  paa- 
ing  through  it  is  insensible,  and  to  consider  the  pmA  m 
moving  uniformly  through  that  length.  Let  the  %«rT  svall 
length  e  be  described  in  the  small  fraction  I  of  ai 
then  « :  <  is  the  length  which  would  be  described  i 
at  the  same  rate,  since /:  I  ::«:(#:  ^),  and«:l  ma}  faei 
for  the  'Velocity. 

TheVxistence  of  motion  is  detected  either  by  a  < 
the  distance  of  an  object,  or  of  its  direction*  or  botl 
is  not  necessarily  the  object  which  moves.  The  i 
liimself  may  be  in  motion  unconsciously,  and  it  i»  i 
common  experiment  that  every  motion  of  the  s^ 
which  he  is  not  conscious,  and  ever}*  r»pid  molw^  wl 
he  be  conscious  of  it  or  not,  causes  surronndmc  < ' 
appear  in  motion.  In  walking,  the  effort  neeas 
tain  motion  perpetually  reminds  us  that  it  is  i 
move ;  in  a  carriage,  at  an  ordinary  pace,  we  cu  al«vt» 
destroy  the  illusion  of  surrounding  motions  by  a  mimmi'i 
thought  But  if  the  attention  drop,  and  we  look  at  t^- 
jects  with  the  mind  intent  on  other  thines,  tbry  eoM  taU 
the  motion  of  the  carriage  in  a  contrary  aireci«oo.  Is  tte* 
smooth  motion  of  a  boat,  no  effort  of  thought  will  «v- 
ble  the  spectator  to  realise  his  own  motum.  aod  A^stiij 
that  of  the  shore  or  a  neighbouring  veaeeL  W«  state  tkse 
which  we  find  to  happen  to  ourselves ;  perhapi  tbe  €ifts> 
ence  of  other  persons  may  be  different 

It  may  also  happen  that  the  object  is  in  motion  as  «*|] » 
the  spectator,  in  which  case  the  latter  motioo  wdl  be  nw- 
ferred  to  the  former,  in  the  manner  m  which  w«  sh«U  ^ 
scribe.    The  whole  motion  of  the  object.  oonpoaaiBA  d 
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diat  which  it  has  of  its  own,  and  that  wliich  it  appears  to 
have  from  the  motion  of  the  spectator,  is  called  the  c^jparent 
or  reiaiive  motion. 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  relative  motion  is  as  fol- 
lows :— Since  we  only  determine  the  positions  of  bodies  by 
their  distances  and  directions ;  and  since  we  suppose  the 
motions  both  of  the  spectator  and  the  object  to  be  given, 
let  a  fixed  point  be  taken  to  represent  the  position  in  which 
the  spectator  imagines  himself  to  remain,  and  laying  down 
the  real  distances  and  directions  of  the  object  at  the  end  of 
successive  times,  sot  off  those  distances  from  the  fixed  point 
in  the  proper  directions.  The  relative  positions  of  the  object 
being  thus  secured,  the  line  passing  through  these  posi- 
tions will  be  that  in  whioh  the  object  appears  to  move.  For 
instance,  let  the  spectator  move  through  123. .  .89  while  the 
object  moves  through  ABC. .  .HI,  so  that  when  the  first  is 
at  1,  the  second  is  at  A ;  when  the  first  is  at  2,  the  second  is 
at  B,  and  so  on ;  the  last  positions  being  9  and  I.  Take  O 
for  a  fixed  point,  at  which  the  spectator  fancies  himself  to 
be,  and  having  joined  1  and  A,  2  and  B,  &c.,  draw  Oa 
parallel  and  equal  to  1  A,  Ob  parallel  and  equal  to  2B,  &c., 
and  Ot  narallel  and  equal  to  91.  Hence  the  spectator, 
fixed  at  O,  will  see  the  objeet  successively  at  the  same  dis- 
tances and  in  the  same  directions  as  a,  6,  &c.,  and  i ; 
whence  the  line  abc.hi  will  be  that  of  its  apparent 
motion. 


"When  both  motions  are  rectilinear  and  uniform,  the  appa- 
rent motion  may  be  more  simply  obtained,  as  follows : — liCt 
the  spectator  move  uniformly  from  O  to  A,  while,  in  the  same 
time,  the  object  moves  from  B  to  C.  Take  the  following 
method  of  fixing  the  spectator:  as  he  moves  forward  from 
O  to  A  let  the  paper  on  which  the  figure  is  drawn  move 
backward  in  the  direction  contrary  to  OA,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  spectator  has  reached  A,  the  point  A  shall  have 
receded  to  where  O  was.  He  will  therefore  never  have 
changed  his  place,  his  progression  on  the  paper  having  been 
always  compensated  bv  the  retrogression  of  the  paper  itself. 
Xake  CD  parallel  ana  equal  to  AO,  whence  the  point  C 
ivill,  by  the  motion  of  the  paper,  at  the  end  of  the  motion, 
l>e  where  D  was  at  its  begmning.  Consequently  the  spec- 
tator, who  imagines  himself  at  rest,  will  give  to  B  that 
motion  which  is  compounded  of  a  motion  along  BC,  while 
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BC  itself  is  carried  into  the  position  ED.  That  is,  6  will 
appear  to  move  along  the  line  BD,  the  spectator  imagining 
himself  to  remain  at  O.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  method 
of  proceeding,  as  first  described. 

While  the  ship  A  moves  from  A  to  B,  let  C  move  throuffh 
CD,  E  through  EF,  G  through  GH,  K  through  KL»  M 
through  MN,  and  let  P  remain  at  rest.  Then,  a  spectator 
in  A  supposing  himself  at  rest,  C  will  appear  to  remain  at 
C,  E  will  appear  to  move  through  E/,  G  through  GA,  K 

/ 


through  K/,  M  through  Mn,  and  P  through  Pp.  The 
motion  of  A  has  been  transferred  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
each  of  the  other  vessels. 

When  bodies  are  very  distant  their  changes  of  distance 
are  not  soon  perceived,  consequently  it  is  oniv  by  chaose 
of  direction  that  their  motion  becomes  visible.  This  is  the 
case  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  we  shall  now  show 
what  the  apparent  motion  of  a  planet,  superior  and  inferior* 
would  be,  if  changes  of  distance,  as  well  as  direction,  could 
be  perceived  and  estimated. 

.If  the  spectator  be  in  motion,  an  object  at  rest  appears  to 
him  to  have  precisely  his  own  motion,  but  in  a  contrary 
direction :  for  if  the  object  be  O  and  the  spectator  mote 


through  A  BCD,  no  distances  would  be  changed  if  the 
spectator  were  fixed  at  O,  and  the  object  moved  through 
ABCD,  and  all  directions  would  only  undergo  a  diametrical 
change.  Consequently  the  relative  motion  of  the  object  is 
represented  by  allowing  it  to  change  places  with  the  spec- 
tator, and  inverting  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  relative  motion  from  west 
to  east,  if  that  of  the  spectator  were  from  east  to  west,  and 
viceversd.  Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  earth  moves  round 
the  sun  in  a  circle,  which  will  be  near  enough  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose ;  it  will  be  immediately  obvious  that  the  direc- 
tion of  motion,  so  far  as  concerns  the  order  in  which  the 


Fig.  5. 


constellations  will  be  described,  is  the  same  in  the  relative 
motion  of  the  sun  round  the  earth  as  in  the  absolute  motion 
of  the  earth  round  the  sun.  For  though  the  absolute  direc- 
tions of  motion  are  opposite,  yet  S,  to  a  spectator  atE,  is 
seen  towards  a  point  of  the  heavens  opposite  to  that  in 
which  E  appears  fifom  S.  [Motion,  Dirbction  of.] 
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In  giving  to  the  sun  the  apparent  motion  which  antwers 
to  the  reS  motion  of  the  earth,  the  same  motion  must 
he  given  to  the  orbits  in  which  the  planeU  are  carried 
round  the  sun.  The  question  then  is  as  follows:  if  a 
planet  move  round  the  sun,  say  with  a  uniform  circular 
motion,  while  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth,  also  uni- 
formly and  circukrly,  what  path  will  the  planet  actually 
trace  out?  .  ,^ 

To  get  a  notion  of  the  possible  species  of  curvesi  let  us 
simplify  the  question  by  supposing  a  circle  ABCD  moving 
along  a  straight  line  fiT,  while  a  point  moves  round  the 
circle  from  A. 


Fig.  6. 


C  N  L 

In  the  first  place,  if  A  did  not  move  round  at  all,  the 
line  AG  would  be  described ;  if  A  moved  slowly  round,  the 
translation  of  the  circle  would  cause  an  undulating  curve 
like  AHK  to  be  described:  if  A  moved  as  fast  on  the 
circle  as  the  circle  itself  is  moved  forward,  the  undulation 
would  be  changed  into  a  curve  with  cusps  like  ALG ;  while 
if  A  move  faster  on  the  circle  than  the  circle  is  carried  for- 
ward, the  circle,  so  to  speak,  will  not  have  time  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  loops,  as  in 
AMNMPQRQ. . . .  The  faster  A  moves,  tho  larger  and 
the  nearer  will  be  the  loops,  so  that  at  length  no  one  will 
be  dear  of  the  preceding  and  following,  or  the  loops  will 
interlace. 

If  the  circle  move  round  another  circle,  the  same  appear- 
ances will  be  presented  in  an  inverse  order.  Let  the  centre 
S  of  the  circle  ABCD  be  carried  round  the  circle  ET, 
whose  centre  is  O.  If  A  did  not  move  at  all  upon  its  circle, 
it  would,  by  the  motion  of  its  circle,  describe  a  circle 
(dotted)  equal  to  ET :  if  A  moved  slowly,  it  would  describe 
a  succession  of  close  loops  enveloping  O ;  if  quicker,  the 
loops  would  at  last  disensage  themselves  flrom  each  other ; 
while  for  still  more  rapid  motion  of  A  the  loops  would  be* 
Fig.7. 

B 


time  of  motion  from  A  to  B  has  elapsed  ;  talw  AD  ikn^ 

O  Q  K 

Fig,  8. 
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eome  cusps,  and  afterwards  the  curve  would  simply  undu- 
late. The  character  of  these  curves  will  be  farther  dis- 
cussed under  Trochoidal  Cukvbs,  and  their  astronomical 
application  under  Planetary  MonoNt.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  say  that  the  apparent  orbits  of  all  the  planets  (or 
rather,  the  orbits  as  they  would  be  if  olMinges  of  distance 
were  perceptible)  are  trochoidal  curvet  of  the  above-de- 
scribed species,  with  loops  which  do  not  interfere  with  one 
another. 

Tho  composition  of  motion  has  been  virtually  proved  in 
the  preoedinff  paragraphs,  combined  with  the  account  of  the 
second  law  of  motion.  [Motion,  Laws  of.]  If  causes  of 
motion  act  instantaneouslv,  one  of  which  would  make  a 
body  describe  AB  uniform! v,  and  the  other  ACtn  the  iome 
time,  we  find  in  the  second  law  of  motion  that  the  body  will 
move  so  that  its  distance  from  AB  at  the  end  of  any  time, 
meatured  paiallel  to  AC,  is  what  it  would  have  been  if  the 
oanse  of  motion  in  the  direction  AB  had  never  existed  nor 
acted.    Suppose,  for  ttampkt  that  three-fiAhs  of  the  whole 


A  r  R 

fifths  of  AC,  and  the  bodv  must  be  then  som«trbere  %n  xht 
line  DE.  Again,  take  AF  three-fifths  of  \K  ami  Vt  tU 
same  law  it  follows  that  the  body  must  be  in  th«  line  FC 
that  is,  it  must  be  at  tho  point  it,  which  simple  rtrs-^iry 
shows  to  be  on  the  diagonU  AK,  and  by  tbr«e  fifths  of  i&at 
diagonal  distant  (W)m  A.  The  tame  may  be  »hofin  Ur  %"} 
other  proportion  of  tho  whole  time ;  consequently  ilw  ^Wi . 
improMea  with  the  two  motions,  dcscnbcs  the  du^  lut 
AK  uniformly,  and  in  the  same  lime  as  that  in  «tv>ft  t::^ 
separate  motions  flrom  A  to  B,  or  from  A  to  C  would  ha«t 
been  performed.  This  is  precisely  the  ooorve  the  budhf 
would  have  taken  in  space,  if;  while  it  moved  fnm  A  to  I 
on  the  paper,  the  paper  itself  bad  taken  the  motioR  AC; 
but  the  esUblishment  of  the  latter  assertion  muat  doK  ks 
oonfbunded  with  the  proof  of  the  compoaitioo  of  twIwrrCMs 
impressed  on  matter ;  the  latter  requires  thoee  ciwssiiriinai 
which  lead  to  the  second  law  of  motion. 

There  are  a  great  many  uses  of  the  word  '  moCioiw*whsh 
are  convenient  but  require  the  introducCkia  of  arbttiwr 
suppositions.  Thus  the  moon  never  euts  the  edisuc  twa 
running  in  the  same  place,  and  the  iateneotaoo  of  her  «fte 
with  the  ecliptic  being  called  a  node,  it  is  said  that  tb*  md» 
movet;  thus  ffiving  this  node  a  sort  of  ioafiBaij  wiirw 
in  the  intervsl. 

MOTION,  DIRECTION  OF.  We  have  inscvi«i  thji 
article,  not  fbr  the  sake  of  rectilinear,  but  of  areokr  i 
the  coiuideration  of  which  is  apt  to  cause  soum 
ment  to  the  beginner.  In  motion  along  a  given  righc  bat 
there  can  be  but  two  directions,  in  one  or  ot&er  of  wha-b  te 
course  must  be ;  and  these  two  directions  are  op|Wiiis  to 
one  another.  But  in  circular  or  other  rotatory  bboCm*,  a « 
imaginable  directions  are  taken  in  the  course  of  a  rnvMle- 
tion,  and  whatever  linear  direction  the  moving  body  taksa 
at  any  one  point,  it  has  the  opposite  direetioo  at  the  «ffp- 
site  point.  Still  however  there  are  two  ways  of  novuw  «a 
a  circle :  the  motion  may  either  be  fhmi  C  to  A  throofh  Bl 
or  fVom  A  to  C  through  B.  These  are  called,  i 
improperly,  different  directions  of  mottoo. 

Fig  9. 


If  two  bodies  be  moving  over  two  eiidea,  they  asw  md  is 
move  in  the  same  direction  when,  two  radii  bciaf  tak—  a 
the  same  direction,  the  linear  directions  of  moC»«  era  tihe 
same,  aa  BD  and  QR.  Thus  care  must  be  taken  Mi  to 
compare  two  circular  motions  by  poaitiona  which  biiimg  tf 
radii  in  opposite  directions.  If^  for  instance,  the  djseetMB» 
of  motion  be  ABC  and  QV8  (which  are  the  sMB»isiad 
if  at  the  same  time  the  two  bodies  be  at  B  and  S.  *0 
linear  directions  of  motion  are  opposite,  thongli  i 
the  definition  their  circular  motions  are  in  t£i 
tion.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  and  bai 
round  her  own  axis  [Moon],  the  middle  point  of  tlie  i 
moon  is  moving  round  the  moon*s  axis  in  a  direction 
site  to  the  orbital  motion  of  the  moon ;  bat  the 
that  middle  point  is  opposite  in  direction  to  the  bmm  j 
the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon ;  so  that  the  T 
revolution  of  the  moon*s  rotation  is  the  same  as  tlHt  of  ikt 
orbital  rotation. 

MOTION,  LAWS  OP.  The  Uws  of  motion  Mas  lk» 
universal  methods  of  receiving  and  losing  nMiCioo  vkA 
dose  attention  to  mechanical  phcnomaoa*  ooopM  w^ 
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strict  inductive  reasoning,  hai  shown  to  be  inherent  in  the 
constitution  of  matter. 

'  If  an  intelligent  observer,  not  used  to  inductive  reason- 
ing^, nor  instructed  in  the  results  of  mechanics,  were  re- 
quired to  state  the  views  which  experience  had  taught  him 
of  the  constitution  of  matter,  as  an  agent  or  patient  in  the 
production  or  reception  of  motion,  he  would  perhaps  reply 
as  follows:  Matter  seems  to  have  no  power  of  moving  itself, 
thoueh  if  we  judse  from  the  foil  of  bodies  towards  the  earth, 
the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  &c^  it  would  appear  as  if  matter 
might  be  the  cause  of  motion  in  other  matter.  And  it 
seems  moreover  that  motion  is  an  accident  of  matter  which 
diminishes  and  dies  out  of  itself,  if  some  sustaining  cause 
be  not  perpetually  in  action ;  for  in  all  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
periment can  be  tried,  we  find  that  moving  bodies  are 
reduced  to  rest  by  being  left  to  themselves.  The  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  true,  appear  to  be  permanent ; 
but  we  have  no  certain  assurance  that  there  is  not  a  con- 
stant sustaining  pkygical  cause  of  this  permanency. 

There  would  be  something  of  truth,  and  a  good  deal  of 
£ilsehood,  in  the  preceding  conclusions,  and  it  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  ffive  that  exhibition  of  the  real  constitution 
of  matter  which  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  its  results  with  all  the  more  complicated  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  There  is  no  question  that  tnose  principles, 
to  take  two  cases  out  of  thousands,  on  which  a  ball  can  be 
projected  almost  unerringly  to  its  mark  from  the  mouth  of 
s  cannout  and  the  motions  of  the  moon  can  be  predicted 
within  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  are  founded  in  truth ; 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  an  d  priori  demonstra- 
tion of  them,  mathematical  or  experimental,  can  be  given ; 
and  in  fact  the  method  of  presenting  the  laws  of  motion  to 
s  beginner  is  encumbered  with  serious  difficulties. 

We  shall  begin  by  the  assumption  that  those  laws  of 
motion  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  works  on  mechanics  are 
true ;  the  reason  for  such  assumption  being,  that  if  we  take 
them  for  granted,  and  use  them  as  the  basis  of  a  mathema- 
tical system  of  mechanics,  alt  results  of  that  system,  how- 
ever manv  the  links  in  the  chain  of  deduction,  are  found  to 
agree  with  observed  phenomena  in  species,  and  as  nearly  in 
magnitude  as  the  various  resistances  and  disturbances  will 
allow.  In  astronomy  and  optics,  phenomena  have  been 
predicted  iiith  all  but  geometrical  accuracy,  by  deduction 
from  principles  which  would  certainly  be  frtlse  if  the  re- 
ceived laws  of  motion  were  false.  In  terrestrial  mechanics, 
the  number  of  instances  is  unlimited  in  which  these  laws 
lead  to  that  near  approximation  to  prediction  which  is  fully 
as  much  as  can  be  expected  with  our  imperfect  knowledge 
of  data.  Many  hundreds  of  phenomena  admit,  upon  these 
laws,  of  an  explanation  which,  compared  with  that  which 
they  could  receive  from  any  others,  is  as  easy  as  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  motion  of  the  earth  compared  with  that  of  its 
stability. 

So  simple  are  the  laws  of  motion  themselves,  that  many 
bsve  supposed  them  to  be  necessary,  in  the  same  sense  as 
when  we  say  it  is  a  necessary  conseauence  of  our  concep- 
tion of  straightness  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a 
space.  We  shall  mention  this  notion  again  presently :  in 
tne  meanwhile  we  are  in  this  situation,  that  while  it  is 
difficult,  as  a  matter  of  reasoning,  to  disentangle  the  Ain- 
damental  laws  from  the  variety  and  complication  of  the 
phenomena  in  which  their  efTecU  are  exhibited,  yet  these 
laws  themselves,  when  disengaged,  are  of  that  startling  sim- 
plicity which  disinclines  the  mind  to  receive  them  as  the 
results  of  a  train  of  deduction,  and  disposes  it  rather  to  think 
that  it  could  have  dictated  them  from  its  own  previous  con- 
ceptions. 

It  will  make  some  difference  in  our  method  of  seeking 
for  these  laws,  whether  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  at  rest  or 
in  motion.  Now  the  decisive  proofii  of  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  as  it  happens,  are  themselves  derived  frt)m  certain 
eonsequences  of  the  laws  of  motion.  [Motion  op  thb 
Earth.]  We  seem  then  to  be  reasoning  in  a  vicious  circle ; 
nor  do  we  see  any  mode  of  escape  except  by  establishing 
the  truth  of  these  laws,  whether  the  earth  be  at  rest  or  in 
motion.  And  the  process  will  be,  first  to  detect  laws  for 
which  there  is  a  high  and  almost  overpowering  degree  of 
probabilitv  in  their  fkvour ;  next  to  appeal  to  the  above- 
mentioned  uniform  truth  of  the  results  deduced  from  the 
assumption  of  such  laws  for  the  conversion  of  this  high  state 
of  jprobability  into  one  of  absolute  demonstration. 
.  We  will  first  assume  the  motion  of  the  earth:  every 
^oiaft  of  ita  nurikce  then  is  in  a  state  of  revolution  round 


the  axis,  while  at  the  same  time  the  whole  is  carried  for- 
ward round  the  sun ;  to  whidi  we  must  add,  the  slight 
motion  arising  from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and 
the  pouible  translation  of  the  whole  system.  But  this 
motion  is  very  di^rent  in  different  parts ;  at  the  pole,  for 
example,  there  is  no  diurnal  motion,  near  it  only  a  small 
one,  and  at  the  equator  a  considerable  one.  The  points 
near  the  pole,  all  the  motions  considered,  are  describing  a 
troehoidal  orbit  (p.  460),  the  undulations  of  which  are  small, 
and  the  rotatory  velocity  small;  those  near  the  equator 
make  lar^r  undulations,  with  greater  velocity  of  rotation. 
Our  first  idea  might  be,  then,  that  at  the  different  parts  of 
the  earth  some  modification  of  general  laws  would  be  ob- 
served, arising  from  the  difference  of  the  motions  of  the 
several  places.  It  would  not  surprise  a  person  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  mechanics,  to  whom  the  preceding  facts 
were  stated  for  the  first  time,  if  he  were  told  that  some 
mistakes  were  made  in  the  pointing  of  guns  in  our 
Indian  battles,  arising  from  the  artillerymen  having  been 
trained  by  officers  who  had  learnt  their  art  in  the  latitude 
of  Addiscombe,  near  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  and  had  forgotten 
to  aHow  for  the  difference  in  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  two 
countries.  Now  the  first  law  of  motion  which  we  can  esta- 
blish (though  usually  called  the  second)  arises  from  it  never 
having  been  observed  that  any  notice  need  be  taken  of  the 
difference  of  place  on  the  earth  in  estimating  effects  of 
motion.  It  is  not  found  necessary  to  write  different  trea- 
tises on  gunnery  for  different  latitudes,  nor  to  alter  the  dis- 
position ef  parts  in  any  machine  moved  from  one  latitude 
to  another  to  produce  a  more  advantageous  effect.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  a  small  diminution  in  the  weight  of  bodies,  as 
they  are  carried  toward  the  equator,  and  [Centrifuoai. 
Force  ;  Pendulum]  the  results  of  this  are  apparent  in  ex- 
periments in  which  the  acquisition  of  motion  depends  upon 
weight,  or  rather,  upon  iu  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
matter.  But  this  verv  problem  of  the  pendulum  v&  one  in 
which  the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  laws  of  motion  is 
established  by  a  test  which  would  detect  the  smallest  quan- 
tities, and  furnishes  an  answer  to  those  who  might  say  that  the 
possible  effects  of  the  difference  of  diurnal  motions,  though 
not  distinguishable  in  such  cases  as  that  of  a  cannon-ball, 
might  be  perceptible  in  delicate  instruments. 

If  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  we  superadd  another,  such 
as  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  the  same  sort  of  result  is  found. 
Those  who  move  on  a  railroad  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an 
hour,  or  45  feet  in  a  second,  do  not  find  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  the  objects  in  the  carriage  in  any  degree 
changed  by  the  motion.  At  the  instant  of  taking  the  motion, 
or  on  anv  sudden  jolt  or  change  of  motion,  eflects  may  be 
produced  to  which  we  shall  fr^uently  refer :  but  when  the 
speed  is  once  obtained,  it  is  well  known  that  a  person  might 
occupy  himself  in  reading  a  work  on  mechanics  written  on 
terra  flrma  (so  called),  and  might  verify  all  the  experi- 
mental conclusions,  without  coming  to  any  result  which 
would  remind  him  of  the  difference  of  state  between  the 
writer  and  himself,  as  to  motion.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  relations  of  matter  to  matter  remain 
unaltered,  if  the  whole  system  be  made  to  move,  provided 
that  the  same  motion  be  communicated  to  all  its  parts. 
And  though  we  do  not,  absolutely  speaking,  know  what  rest 
is,  since  no  point  of  the  earth,  nor  of  any  heavenly  body,  can 
be  shown  to  be  at  rest,  yet  since  we  see  that  the  relations 
remain  unaltered  when  the  velocity  of  a  whole  system  is 
chan^,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  same  laws  which 
prevail  when  all  the  parts  of  a  system  have  the  same  motion, 
would  also  prevail  if  the  whole  system  were  at  rest ;  the 
ground  of  our  presumption  bein£  that  the  laws  remain 
unaltered  under  any  alteration  of  the  common  motion  which 
it  is  in  our  power  to  make. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  carriage,  instead  of  moving 
in  a  right  line,  is  carried  on  a  curvra  road,  say  a  simple 
circle.  It  is  no  longer  observed  that  loose  objects  in  the 
carriage  have  a  tendency  to  repose  relatively  to  the  carriage 
itself.  If  the  motion  become  sufficiently  rapid,  or  the  fric- 
tion of  the  substances  on  which  they  stand  be  sufficiently 
small,  they  will  endeavour  to  move  outwards,  or  f^om  the 
centre  of  the  circle  of  motion.  This  phenomenon  can  be 
made  a  conseauence  of  the  laws  of  motion,  when  the  latter 
have  obtainea  their  simplest  form ;  we  do  not  at  present 
enter  into  this  subject  farther  than  to  point  out  that  it  is 
only  of  rectilinear  motions  we  can  predicate  any  law  as  de- 
scriptive of  what  is  inherent  in  matter.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
•Ixeady  spoken  of  ekoolar  motions  in  taking  into  account 
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those  of  Ibo  earth ;  hut  it  must  he  rememberefl,  firstly,  that 
the  circles  in  question  are  so  large,  that  a  small  arc  of  any 
one  ii  nearly  a  straight  line ;  secondly,  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  advert  to  this  tendency  outwards,  which  is  the 
reason  of  the  diminution  of  weight  (or  of  much  the  greater 
part  of  it)  detected  from  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum 
which  is  carried  towards  the  equator. 

This  second  law  of  motion  (for  such  it  is  called,  though 
it  must  be  deduced  first  when  the  earth's  motion  is  con- 
sidered) may  be  thus  stated :— If  there  be  two  or  more 
causes  of  motion,  taking  place  in  two  different  right  lines, 
whether  inherent  in  the  body  or  external  to  it,  their  effects 
do  not  uiterfere,  nor  does  either  diminish  or  augment 
the  effect  of  the  other.  If,  for  instance,  the  body  A  be 
subject  to  two  actions,  one  of  which,  being  entirely  in  the 


/■ 


direction  AB,  would  brins  the  body  to  6  in  a  given  time, 
and  the  other,  entirely  in  uie  direction  AC,  would  bring  it 
to  C  in  the  same  given  time ;  then  the  body  will  move  from 
A  to  D,  precisely  as  it  would  have  done  if,  moving  along 
A  B  in  the  manner  first  specified,  the  line  A  B  had  been 
translated  with  its  extremity  A  moving  in  the  second  man- 
ner specified,  the  said  line  AB  not  changing  its  direction. 

The  most  simple  and  general  method  of  stating  this  law 
is  as  follows:— The  distance  of  a  point  from  a  straight  line 
or  plane,  measured  in  any  given  direction,  and  as  it  will 
be  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  is  not  affected  by  the  action, 
during  that  time,  of  any  causes  of  motion,  provided  they 
act  in  the  direction  of^  or  parallel  to,  that  straight  line  or 
plane ;  or  no  force,  in  a  given  direction,  can  produce  motion 
to  or  firom  a  line  in  that  direction.  Thus  if  a  ball  were 
thrown  up  in  still  air,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  mount 
50  feet  in  one  second,  no  imaginable  horizontal  current  or 
whirlwind,  however  much  it  might  alter  the  actual  course 
of  the  ball,  would  prevent  its  rising  50  feet  in  the  second. 
The  statement  of  the  law  by  Newton,  namely,  that  when  a 
force  acts  upon  a  body  in  motion,  the  change  of  motion 
which  it  produces  is  in  the  direction  and  proportional  to  the 
magnituoe  of  the  force  which  acts,  is  perhaps  rather  too 
vague  to  give  a  distinct  notion  to  learners. 

From  the  law  just  enunciated,  we  may  learn  that  bodies 
upon  the  earth,  moving  with  the  earth,  have  the  properties 
01  bodies  at  rest  with  respect  to  all  motions  that  are  to  be 
estimated  relatively  to  the  earth :  at  least  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  curvature  of  the  motions  of  the  earth  is  not 
sufficiently  great  to  produce  a  sensible  effect.  We  have  then 
to  inquire  what  is  the  natural  state  of  matter  on  the  earth? 
Can  it  preserve  any  motion  of  itself,  or  does  everv  motion  gra- 
dually slacken  and  die  out,  by  the  mere  inability  of  matter 
to  maintain  it  without  the  application  of  external  causes? 
On  this  point  we  have  only  strong  presumptions,  which 
would  be  by  themselves  insufficient  Our  first  step  would 
be  to  conclude,  from  what  we  actually  see,  that  rest  is  the 
natural  state  of  matter,  and  one  to  which  it  always  ap- 
proaches, however  great  a  cause  of  motion  be  applied, 
unless  that  external  cause,  or  some  nart  of  it,  be  maintained. 
On  looking  farther  however  we  find  that  terrestrial  matter, 
immediately  on  its  being  put  in  motion,  encounters  causes 
of  retardation.  The  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  fHction 
of  the  basis  on  which  the  substances  rest,  are  easily  shown 
to  l«Men  the  motion  of  bodies  which  encounter  them.  The 
more  nearly  these  are  removed,  the  longer  does  motion 
continue.  It  is  certain  then  that  these  resistances  contri- 
bute in  a  great  degree  to  the  destruction  of  motion ;  but 
it  U  not  therefore  to  be  immediately  assumed  that  there  is 
no  other  cause.  If  we  grant  that  a  perfectly  smooth  ball, 
lying  upon  an  indefinitely  extended  plane  without  friction, 
and  not  in  contact  with  any  atmosphere,  would  move  for  a 
long  time  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  rate  with 
which  it  was  made  to  set  out,  we  grant  c^uite  enough  to 
explain  all  tliat  we  see,  without  the  necessitv  of  supposing 
that  the  motion  would  continue  for  ever.  How  then  can 
wc  establish  the  first  law  of  motion  (so  called),  which  is 
thus  stated,  that  matter  will  retain  its  state  of  rest,  or  of 
motion,  for  any  length  of  time,  however  great,  until  acted 
vpoabyioiMttUemlcauK?  Worauitlucvvppcalio  the 


results  of  the  application  of  this  law,  which  have  nrrcr,  ts 
anv  one  instance,  exhibited  any  reason  to  suspect  that  it  t-> 
only  approximately  true.  Throughout  the  long  penod  rf 
astronomical  history,  no  one  of  the  heavenly  bodie»  ha» 
shown  any  diminution  of  its  motion,  or  anv  of  the  co&sc<^ 
quences  which  would  arise*  if  the  motion  liad  a  tendency  le 
wear  itself  out  We  diall  not  here  go  into  the  decaiU  of 
these  consequences;  the  conclusion  is,  that  the  stale  which 
matter,  independently  of  external  bodies,  has  been  created 
capable  of  m^ntainin^,  is  not  merely  rest  but  also  uniform 
motion  in  a  straig^ht  line;  so  that  it  has  no  more  tend^r.rv 
of  itself  to  part  with  any  of  its  velocity,  nor  to  move  slower 
or  faster  than  it  was  first  made  to  move,  than  it  has  to  s«^ 
itself  from  rest  into  motion.  A  great  many,  perhaps  mart, 
of  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  by  writers  agambt 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  attraction,  have  arisen  from  w^ni 
of  proper  conception  of  the  neutral  %tate  of  matter.  Main- 
tenance of  velocity  and  direction  has  been  to  them  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  external  causes  maintained  in  action ; 
whereas  it  proves  nothing  but  that  there  was  at  some  time 
or  other  an  external  cause  which  acted  for  a  longer  «r 
shorter  time:  the  external  cause  steps  in  when  the  voloeit; 
changes,  or  the  direction,  or  both,  and  not  till  then. 

Properly  considered,  the  immense  number  of  dtSavnt 
states  which  matter  retains,  namely,  either  absolute  rest  «r 
any  degree  of  velocity  whatsoever,  is  as  wonderful  and  m}« 
terious  a  law  as  that  of  the  attraction  of  matter  oeoa 
matter,  without  any  apparent  intermediate  agent.  T\mi 
matter  should,  without  any  perceptible  maintaincr,  kerp 
one  rate  of  motion  and  one  direction  until  acted  on  Uvm 
without  is  as  difficult  to  admit  os  that  the  mere  presenet 
of  other  matter  sliould  change  that  motion  and  that  drrrr- 
tion.  What  should  teach  blind  atoms  to  draw  stnisbi 
lines  in  preference  to  circles  or  spiraU?  Have  lh«v  the 
fundamental  conceptionrt,  according  to  some,  or  the  powvn 
of  perception  and  inference,  according  to  others,  by  which 
reasoning  minds  know  or  discover  the  simplicity  of  a 
straight  line  ? 

These  two  consequences  of  observation,  namely,  the  law 
of  its  existence,  by  which  matter  can  retain  certain  states^ 
if  no  other  matter  interfere,  and  that  by  which  it  can 
change  the  state  of  other  matter,  its  own  at  the  same  tine 
undergoing  another  change,  should  never  be  allowed  to  be 
separated.  There  are  two  classes  of  philosophical  spcca* 
lators  (for  no  religious  question  need  be  allowed  to  ent<r^ 
whose  system  introduces  no  difficulty  into  the  details  of 
mechanical  philosophy  which  did  not  enter  into  its  prin- 
ciples. The  first  consists  of  those  theists  who  look  upon  th* 
maintenance  of  the  creation  to  be  the  consequence  of  the 
same  power  as  that  which  first  created,  and  whooonsider  that 
one  moment's  cessation  of  a  sustaining  power,  of  the  same 
quality,  so  to  speak,  as  the  creative,  would  be  the  anniU* 
lation  of  all  things :  the  second  consists  of  athei&ts,  whu  witi 
of  course  find  no  more  difficulty  in  the  msintenance  of  tbe 
universe  than  in  its  first  construction.  But  a  great  con- 
fusion of  ideas  is  introduced  into  all  ftindamentai  questions 
which  relate  to  matter,  by  the  existence  of  a  sect  which  we 
suspect  greatly  to  outnumber  either  of  the  former  two,  and 
whom  we  may  call  believers  in  the  Creator  and  not  in  the 
Maintainer,  These,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the  God 
of  the  moral  world,  imagine  that  the  God  of  the  malenal 
became  inactive  and  quiescent  as  soon  as  matter  was  cnated. 
and  endowed  with  certain  powers,  or  made  subject  to  certain 
laws.  These  laws,  which  are  really  their  minor  deiiies, 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  universe,  and  they  can  abstr»«c 
the  idea  of  God  altogether  from  the  continuance  of  tb» 
existence  of  matter,  though  not  from  its  first  creatwn. 
Among  them  may  be  found  many  of  the  literal  interpretm 
of  the  Bfoaaic  account  [Motion  op  ths  EartsI  who  bold 
strictly  that  the  Creator  *  rested  ftom  his  work.*  and  left 
matter  to  its  *  laws,*  except  on  certain  rare  interpocitioiif. 
Many  of  this  sect  have  aamitted  the  laws  of  motiun,  and, 
among  others,  the  power  of  matter  to  maintain  its  motioa. 
because  there  was  an  appearance  of  inactive  sameness,  or 
want  of  change,  in  the  permanence  of  rest,  or  permanenct 
of  direction  and  velocity.  But  they  have  been  startled  by 
the  entrance  of  attraction,  and  have  disputed  iu  possibility 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  second  causes  sufficient  for  its 
explanation  t  however  dearly  it  might  be  shown  that  aH 
the  results  of  attraction  are  present  among  phenomeaa, 
they  would  not  allow  their/rri  cause  to  be  awakened  ttom 
the  sleep  in  which  it  was  their  pleasure  to  suppose  him 
plttiiged|totetsiBa(l#rwunm4eriMd.   Ptthaps  it  k  c^fi 
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of  the  most  singular  mental  aberrations  Mrbich  ever  was 
manifested,  that  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  New- 
tonian doctrine,  the  first  mechanical  theory  which  rested  on 
the  nunnicdner  of  the  creation,  at  least  until  (which  has  not 
yet  happened)  some  good  quiescent '  second '  cause  was  disco- 
vered—that doctrine  was  frequently  charged  with  atheism. 

If  the  earth  were  supposed  to  be  fixed,  we  might  ob- 
Tiously  (though  not  obhged  to  do  so)  begin  from  matter  at 
rest,  and  establish  first  that  law  of  motion  which  usually 
stands  first. 

The  third  law  of  motion  was  enunciated  by  Newton  as 
follows: — 'Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  contrary;' 
which  requires  a  definition,  and  this  definition  will  require 
the  statement  of  the  principle,  or  something  amounting  to 
it,  in  a  more  definite  form.  We  may  readily  suppose  that 
when  matter  communicates  to  other  matter  motion  which 
the  latter  had  not  before,  the  former  must  lose  some  of  its 
own.  On  any  other  supposition,  the  connexion  of  matter 
with  other  matter  would  create  motion.  But  this  it  would 
seem  to  do  in  the  case  of  attraction,  so  that  the  primd  facie 
objection  to  the  supposition  of  matter  creating  motion  seems 
tu  be  aifiswored  by  an  instance.  It  must  however  be  observed 
that  in  every  case  of  nature,  the  creation  of  motion  by  attrac- 
tion is  accompanied  by  the  creation  of  an  opposite  motion.  If 
a  magnetic  and  non-magnetic  needle  be  placed  in  water,  not 
only  will  the  magnetic  needle  move  towards  the  other  nee- 
dle, but  the  other  needle  towards  the  magnetic  needle.  It 
appears  then  that  opposite  motions  are  to  be  considered  as 
contrary  efl^ects ;  and,  if  applied  to  the  same  body,  we  know 
that  they  would  destroy  one  another.  In  like  manner  then, 
as  in  considering  the  first  law  of  motion,  we  have  to  leani 
that  maintenance  of  uniform  velocity  roust  be  looked  at  as 
inherent  in  matter,  and  as  not  arising  from  external  causes ; 
so  in  the  third  we  are  taught  to  consider  opposite  velocities 
as  negations  each  of  the  other — so  that  the  creation  of  both 
»  equivalent  to  the  creation  of  neither,  and  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  requiring  two  new  and  distinct  causes  of 
notion.  In  like  manner,  if  A  were  to  lend  a  sum  to  B, 
which  C  was  to  stand  engaged  to  repay,  a  credit  and  a 
debt  would  be  created  which  did  not  before  exist,  the  whole 
stock  of  the  community  remaining  unaltered. 

The  most  essential  part  of  the  principle  however  is 
derived  from  observation  of  the  fact  that,  ctBteris  parilms, 
the  more  matter  is  moved,  the  more  slowly  is  it  moved.  If 
the  magnetic  and  non-magnetic  needles  be  of  eaual  mass, 
they  will  at  the  end  of  any  time  have  equal  and  contrary 
velocities ;  but  if  the  magnet  be  double  of  the  other,  it  will 
in  the  same  time  acquire  only  half  the  velocity.  In  fact, 
confidently  as  we  feci  entitled  to  expect  that,  in  some  sense 
or  other,  action  and  reaction  will  be  found  equal  and  con- 
trary, we  have  not  learnt  the  meaning  of  the  word  action 
as  long  as  we  think  only  of  velocity,  and  not  of  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  which  velocity  is  created.  A  cause  of  motion 
€>nee  existing,  and  which  was  entirely  expended  in  giving 
m,  velocity  of  100  feet  per  second  to  a  ball  of  two  pounds 
^weight,  would  have  given  200  feet  per  second  to  a  ball 
cf  one  pound  weight  Hence  it  is  Momentum  which  is 
the  measure  of  the  action  of  matter  upon  matter,  and  the 
definite  enunciation  of  the  third  law  is  as  follows: — 
Whenever  any  matter  gains  momentum  in  one  direction, 
other  matter  either  loses  as  much  momentum  in  that  direc- 
tion, or  gains  as  much  in  the  contrary  direction.  Action 
then  is  creation  or  destruction  of  momentum ;  reaction  is 
destruction  or  creation :  while  the  destruction  of  momentum 
in  one  direction,  and  its  creation  in  the  contrary  direction, 
are  equivalent  effects. 

The  absolute  strictness  of  this  law,  probable  as  it  is  ren- 
dered by  terrestrial  observations,  is  proved  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  others,  namely,  by  the  observation  of  the 
conformity  of  its  legitimate  deductions  with  observed  facts. 
But  the  law  being  once  admitted,  its  necessary  conse- 
quences may  be  carried  to  a  point  startling  to  those  readers 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  consider  any  degree  of  minute- 
ness which  is  undiscoverabloby  the  senses.  (See  the  remarks 
in  Attractiox,  vol.  iii.,  p.  68.)  Those  who  can  comprehend 
that,  if  the  law  of  attraction  be  true,  a  particle  of  snuff  in  a 
terrestrial  snuff-box  does  its  part  (though  but  a  small  one) 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  motions  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem by  its  attraction  of  the  particles  in  a  Saturnian  snuff- 
box (if  the  inhabitants  of  that  planet  be  allowed  such  a 
luxury),  will  be  able  to  comprehend  that  the  earth  itself 
feels  (how  slightly,  we  need  not  say)  every  motion  which  is 
made  upon  it.    When  Aichimedes  only  wanted  a  point  to 


rest  his  lever  upon,  in  order  to  move  the  world,  he  little 
thought  that  his  end  could  be  eaincd  by  walking  upon  its 
surface,  and  that  he  made  pernaps  his  strongest  attempt 
when  he  hurried  out  of  the  bath  to  tell  king  Hiero  of  Lis 
new  method  of  detecting  the  goldsmith's  fraud,  lu  walking 
forward  upon  the  earth,  which  iriction  enables  us  to  do,  our 
feet  obviously  act  upon  it;  and  whatever  momentum  is 
oommuiiicate<l  to  ourselves,  the  same  is  lost  by  the  earth, 
or  gained  in  an  opposite  direction:  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a  person  who  jumps  upwards.  Thus  the  whole 
momentum  of  the  universe,  estimated  in  any  one  direction, 
obtained  by  taking  the  velocity  of  ever}'  mass  in  that  direc- 
tion, remains  always  the  same,  at  least  unless  there  be 
somewhere  in  the  universe  matter  which  obeys  other  laws 
than  those  of  our  system. 

The  three  laws  of  motion,  then,  may  be  thus  enun- 
ciated : — 

1.  Matter,  unacted  on  by  other  matter,  preserves  the 
state  which  it  had  when  action  last  ceased,  that  is  to  say, 
remains  at  rest,  if  it  were  then  at  rest,  or  if  it  were  then 
moving,  continues  to  move  with  the  same  velocity,  and  in 
the  same  direction.  Rest,  or  uniformity  of  direction  and 
velocity,  can  be  maintained  without  the  continuance  of 
external  action. 

2.  All  force,  or  cause  of  motion,  in  any  direction,  produces 
its  effect  in  that  direction,  and  in  no  other ;  that  is,  the  dis- 
tance of  a  material  point  from  any  line,  at  the  end  of  a 
given  time,  is  unaffected  by  forces,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  act  in  that  line  or  parallel  to  it. 

3.  Action  of  matter  upon  matter  is  evidenced  by  the 
creation  of  momentum,  and  measured,  in  any  direction,  by 
the  momentum  created  in  that  direction:  and  action  is 
always  accompanied  by  equal  and  contrary  reaction ;  that 
is,  momentum  is  never  created  in  anyone  direction,  without 
a  loss  of  the  same  momentum  in  that  direction,  or  the 
creation  of  an  equal  momentum  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Professor  Whewell  (to  whose*  First  Principles  of  Mecha- 
nics,* Deighton,  Cambridge,  1832,  we  should  particularly 
refer  the  reader,  observing  that  the  French  writers  are 
remarkably  vague  and  indistinct  in  their  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  points  of  mechanics)  has  lately  {Comb.  PhiL 
Trans.f  vol.  v.,  part  ii.)  entered  into  the  question  *  On  the 
Nature  of  the  Truth  of  the  Laws  of  Motion  ;*  that  i«,  whe- 
ther they  are  '  necessary ^  and  capable  of  demonstration  by 
means  of  self-evident  axioms,  like  the  truths  of  geometry, 
or  empirical^  and  only  known  to  be  true  by  trial  and  obser* 
vation,  like  such  general  rules  as  we  obtain  in  natural  his- 
tory.* His  conclusion  is  that  there  is  a  necessary  and  em- 
pirical part  in  each,  as  follows : — 

Necessary.  Empu-ical. 

1.  Velocity  does  not    The  time  for  which  a  body  has 

change  without        already  been  in  motion  is  not 
a  cause.  a  cause  of  change  of  velocity. 

2.  The    accelerating    The  velocity  and  direction  of  the 

quantity    of   a  motion  which  a  body  already 

force    is    mca-  possesses   are    not  either  of 

Bured    by    the  them   causes  which  change 

acceleration  the  acceleration  produced, 
produced. 

3.  Reaction  is  equal  The  connection  of  the  parts  of 

and  opposite  to        a  body,  or  of  a  system  of 
action.  bodies,   and    the    action    to< 

which  the  body  or  system  is- 
already  subject,  are  not  either 
of  them  causes  which  change 
the  effects  of  any  additional 
action. 
From  the  preceding  it  will  appear  that  the  necessary  fnt 
of  each  law  is  either  a  verbal  proposition  or  disputable.    To 
say  that  velocity  does  not  change  without  a  cause,  is  a  rdWih 
ence  to  that  permanent  association  of  change  with  reaaon 
for  change  which  habit  derived  from  experience,  if  nothing 
else,  would  lead  us  to  make  in  all  cases,  whether  conccfn^ 
ing  motion  or  anything  else :  the  law  of  matter  is  found  in 
the  empirical  part.     Again,  the  accelerating  quantity  of  a 
force  can  mean  nothing  but  the  acceleration  produced ;  for 
our  only  meaning  of  force  is  cause  of  motion  or  alteration 
of  motion,  and  it  is  an  identical  proposition  that  the  accele- 
rating quantity  of  a  cause  of  acceleration  is  measured  by 
the  acceleration  produced.    Thirdly,  if  in  '  reaction  is  equal 
and  opposite  to  action  *  we  are  to  understand  bv  action  the 
production  or  alteration  of  Momentum  (M  x  Y),  we  do  not 
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tee  the  neceinty  of  the  proposition :  while  if  it  be  merely 
understood  that  there  is  a  somewhat  which  matter  cannot 
give  to  other  matter  without  itself  losing  the  same,  we  may. 
as  in  the  case  of  the  presumed  necessary  part  of  the  first 
law,  deny  that  it  is  any  peculiar  property  of  matter  which  is 
stated.  It  is  the  mode  of  measurini^  this  somewhat  which 
makes  this  law  have  a  specific  meaning  with  reference  to 
matter. 

The  mistakes  into  which  philosophers  fell  upon  the  laws 
of  motion  are  uninteresting  except  in  the  applications  which 
were  made  of  them ;  ana  in  the  article  Motion  of  thk 
Earth  will  be  found  enough  of  these  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  difficulties  which  such  fallacies  placed  in  the  way  of 
sound  knowledge.  A  full  account  of  the  labours  of  Galileo  is 
accessible  to  all  in  the  life  of  .that  great  man,  published  in 
the  •  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.*  For  an  account  of  the 
notions  of  Descartes  on  the  same  subject,  see  Vortices. 
The  first  distinct  enunciation  of  these  laws  appears  in  the 
Principia  of  Newton,  since  whose  time  they  have  been 
usually  ouoted  in  their  present  form  and  number. 

Though  all  mechanic^  problems  admit  of  solution  upon 
the  assumption  of  these  laws,  in  conjunction  with  those  which 
may  be  called  the  distinctive  properties  of  the  solid,  fluid, 
and  gaseous  states,  yet  the  purposes  of  mechanical  inouiry 
are  better  served  by  certain  general  principles  deduced  trom 
them,  the  proper  conception  of  which  can  only  be  made  by 
mathematicians,  and  are  therefore  referred  to  a  purelyma- 
thematical  article  [Virtual  Velocities]  ;  see  also  Pres- 
sure, Force,  Inertia,  Centripetal  and  Cbntrifuoal 
Forces.  Acceleration. Velocity,  &c.;  Moving  Force; 
paKicularly  the  article  Inertia,  for  the  reason  of  the  non« 
introduction  of  that  word. 

Among  the  many  absurdities  which  have  arisen  out  of  a 
misapprehension  of  the  laws  of  motion,  is  the  attempt  to 
discover  what  is  called  a  perpetual  motion^  or  a  machine 
which  of  itself  would  never  stop.  The  earth  and  planets 
are  such  machines  in  their  rotations  on  their  axes ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  any  particle  of  matter,  unacted  on  by  other 
matter,  and  once  in  motion,  is  a  perpetual  motion.  If  a 
wheel  attached  to  an  axle  could  be  deprived  of  friction 
at  the  pivots,  and  enclosed  in  a  permanently  air-tight 
and  perfectly  exhausted  receiver,  it  would  also,  when  once 
in  motion,  be  a  perpetual  motion.  But  as  long  as  any 
friction  or  resistance,  however  small,  is  perpetually  retard- 
ing the  motion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  velocity,  if  mamtained, 
must  be  indebted  to  some  external  supply  of  moving  power. 
To  take  the  case  of  friction,  which  arises  from  the  rough- 
ness of  the  supports,  and  which,  independently  of  adheston^ 
may  be  considered  as  a  rapid  succession  of  very  small  jolts» 
by  which  the  roughnesses  of  the  one  sur&ce' strike  upon 
those  of  the  other,  and  communicate  a  portion  of  momentum 
to  the  frame,  and  finally  to  the  earth :  to  suppose  that  a  wheel 
as  above  described  could  go  on  for  ever,  with  friction,  would 
be  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  action  without  reaction. 
In  &ct,  a  perpetual  motion,  such  as  is  intended  to  be  made  by 
the  speculators  on  the  subject,  is  nothing  less  than  a 
machine  which  will  work  for  ever  without  new  moving 
power ;  it  being  not  one  bit  le&s  absurd  to  suppose  that  it 
would  perpetually  overcome  friction  and  atmospheric  resist- 
ance, than  that  it  would  continue  to  supply  the  impetus 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  sawing  of  a  plank  or  the  weaving 
of  lace. 

MOnON  OF  THE  EARTH.  The  theory  of  gravita- 
tion has  placed  this  question  on  a  fooling  entirely  difTerent 
from  that  on  which  it  was  argued,  whether  by  Aristotelians 
or  Copemicans.  Both  of  the  latter  parties  supposed  the 
existence  of  a  fixed  central  body  somewhere,  which  the  first 
of  them  would  have  to  be  the  earth,  and  the  second  the 
ton.  This  centrum  mundi,  or  centre  of  the  universe,  is 
exploded,  and  with  it  all  the  systems,  whether  Ptolemaic  or 
Gopemtcan,  which  preceded  the  discoveries  of  Newton. 
But,  as  already  noticed  in  Copernicus,  the  existing  system 
preserves  the  name  of  that  great  man ;  the  reason  being, 
that  its  distinctive  peculiarity  is  retained  relatively,  if  not 
absolutely,  namely,  Uiat  the  planets  all  move  round  the  sun, 
or  round  a  point  near  to  the  sun.  But  it  is  added  to  the 
real  Copemican  system,  that  sun,  planets,  and  all.  may  be, 
and  probably  are,  in  motion ;  the  translation,  as  it  is  cidled, 
of  the  whole  system  being  very  nearly  rectilinear,  and  the 
eurvatare,  if  any,  arising  from  the  attraction  of  the  fixed 
staia.  Nothing  but  a  long  course  of  observation  can  settle 
this  laat  part  of  the  question. 

la  approaching  tha  old  eoatrov^riy  oa  the  motion  of  the  | 


earth,  we  confine  ourselves  rather  to  the  mrgumttitt  by 
which  it  was  opposed  than  to  those  by  which  it  was  Nf- 
ported.  For  this  we  have  two  reasons:  firstlv,  that  Xht 
latter  are  well  known  and  extensively  eirculaled.  while  ibt 
former,  unless  preserved  in  historical  articles,  will  find  the 
oblivion  from  which  they  have  no  intrinsic  men!  to  rmitm 
them ;  secondly,  that  the  controversies  of  the  present  dsi 
may  be  usefully  illustrated  by  recurring  to  the  long-dendrj 
struggle  between  the  Copemicani  and  their  oppooenia.  Wt 
have  now  among  us  those  who  would  fetter  all  imr  tnitfcn 
by  their  interpretation  of   the   Scriptures,  though  tln^r 

S|uietly  acquiesce  in  the  defeat  which  their  own  principle 
brmerly  received.  The  charges  still  brought  against  u« 
cultivators  of  the  sciences,  *  to  the  distress  and  disgust  -f 
every  well- constituted  mind,'  as  Sir  J.  Hertchel  exprv««e» 
it,  should  be  looked  at,  not  as  the  honest  mant(estalian»  c-f 
an  alarm  newly  awakened  by  the  circumstanoea  of  lU 
present  day,  but  as  the  efiecta  of  an  abiding  spiriu  «h»  h 
has  always  opposed  investigation,  and  which,  if  it  had  ftt- 
vailed,  would  have  smothered  aJl  the  knowledge  of  naiuie 
which  has  been  acquired  in  the  last  two  ceoturiea.  If 
some  of  those  who  have  constituted  themselves  auceeHon 
of  the  cardinals  who  forced  Galileo  to  recant,  have  learat 
from  the  past  history  of  their  own  cause,  and  from  the 
temper  of  the  present  a^  to  show  the  real  scope  of  thea 
system  less  openly  than  it  appeared  in  the  serentaetitb  e«a- 
tuiy,  the  compliment  which  they  thus  pay  to  the  adtmim^ 
intelligence  of  mankind,  though  received  with  thanks  mxA 
highly  appreciated,  should  not  be  accepted  as  an  equtralru 
for  the  mischiefs  which  must  result  from  a  aucoesafnl  attcoft 
to  place  the  great  question  of  Revelation  upon  a  Calae  basA 
The  case  of  those  who  now  endeavour  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  geology  is  so  similar  in  its  fundamental  pomis  *• 
that  of  the  former  labourers  to  the  same  effect  in  th«  iddg/ 
astronomy,  that  the  circulation  of  some  account  of  thehotr 
will  perhaps  enable  our  readers  to  help  themselvea  in  frtrm- 
ing  their  opinion  of  the  former. 

When  the  work  of  Copernicus  appeared  in  1543,  H  sccas 
to  have  been  considered  as  a  mere  attempt  to  demaostau 
(see  the  old  use  of  this  word  in  DEicoNtTRATiON)  the  m^ 
tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  a  more  simple  way.  GaarM 
as  it  was  by  the  expressions  of  the  pre&ce.  it  was  negkcted 
as  a  purely  speculative  trial  of  a  strange  and  impo«tllt 
hypothesis.  In  1566  Ramus  (Sco/.  ilfa^)  simply  repioadm 
Copernicus  with  the  gigantic  character  of  hia  hypoiWsA 
and  says  it  would  have  l>een  better  to  have  taken  one  ocam 
to  the  truth,  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  he  thoo^t 
both  were  agreed  as  to  what  the  truth  reaUy  waa.  Cofn* 
nicua  himself  as  we  have  seen,  treated  his  own  ideaa  as  s 
reproduction  of  those  of  the  antients,  and  in  truth  the  n- 
istence  of  such  a  doctrine  as  the  earth's  motion  was  per- 
fectly well  known  to  all  men  of  learning.  Aristotle  tin  h« 
second  book  on  the  Heavens)  states  that  Pythagoras  aii 
his  followers  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre,  on  acrount  of  i^ 
superior  excellence  which  they  attributed  to  the  elemeot  ti 
fire,  of  which  they  supposed  the  sun  to  be  made.  DiCerRi 
authorities  give  the  same  opinion  (whether  with  or  «atlh#«i 
the  reason)  to  Philolaus,  Anaximander,  Nicetaa,  S«le«ruk 
Clean thes,  Leucippus,  Ecphantus,  Horaclidea  Ponucua 
and  Aristarohus.  The  introduction  of  Pythagona^  as  a 
predecessor  of  Copernicus,  is  as  rational  as  would  bt  iht 
connection  of  the  modem  atomic  theory  with  the  ductmn 
of  Epicurus;  and  much  of  the  same  kind  ia  aj&  aMcn^-i 
not  unfrequently  made,  that  Ourdind  Cusa  was  a  aapf  rrr 
of  the  earth's  motion.  This  writer  {De  Doei^  /^gwor— t>i 
lib.  ii.,  c.  11)  certainly  denies  that  there  can  be  any  caaa:* 
of  the  universe ;  for,  says  he,  if  there  were  a  ceomu  Uch 
would  be  a  circumfierence,  that  is,  a  termination,  to  the  afcr 
verse :  and  his  reasons  relative  to  the  earth's  motion  a.r»  J 
the  same  degree  of  force.  He  is  more  rational  in  tbe  aaax 
chapter,  where  he  exphuns  that  the  apparent  moCaoa  vi 
other  bodies  may  be  that  of  the  spectator.  Riecioli  attm  a 
sermon  of  Cusa,  which  proves,  saya  he,  that  the  tnrf~^- 
had  oome  to  a  sounder  opinion ;  lor  be  spcftka  of  God*s 
angels  or  intelligenoes  moving  the  sun  and  atara.  Kock^ 
can  better  illustrate,  in  our  opinion,  the  arguDMiits  ^u^ 
Riecioli  and  his  predecessors :  when  the  cardinal  m  mxniM 
for  men  of  science,  he  advancea,  after  his  fashion.  tW  Ak- 
trine  of  the  earth's  motion ;  when  he  is  writing  excsxatk^c* 
(not  exercitations»  as  Riccidi  says)  to  religious  <f^t»*j^  W 
speaks  of  God's  works  in  a  manner  which  penona  in  poor- 
rid  understood :  in  confounding  the  preacher  of  t^yian  wak 
the  philosopher,  Riecioli  madfe  the  usual  enor  oi  lua  ^^ 
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and  only  repeated  bis  own  mode  of  treating  Moses*  Isaiah, 
and  the  writer  of  Job.  But  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  argued  by  analog,  that  if  either  of  the  latter  had 
written  a  professedly  philosophical  work,  he  might,  whatever 
appears  to  the  contrary  from  his  religious  writings,  have  ad- 
mitted the  motion  of  the  earth. 

Copernicus  had  no  predecessor  as  a  mathematical  rea- 
soner  upon  the  question.  The  first  continental  followers  of 
the  new  system  were  Rheticus,  Reinhold,  McBstlinus  the 
instructor  of  Kepler,  and  Urstitius,  who  was  probably  the 
instructor  of  Galileo.  In  1556  appeared  in  England  the 
*  Castle  of  Knowledge,'  by  Recorde  [Rkcordb,  Robert],  in 
which  a  cautious  and  implied  avowal  of  Copernican  princi- 
ples is  made,  and  also  the  Ephemeris  of  John  Field, 
expressly  computed  from  Copernicus  and  Reinhold.  John 
Dee  and  his  pupil  Thomas  Digges  (son  of  Leonard)  were  both 
avowed  Copernicans :  the  first  absolute  defence  of  the  sys- 
tem is  contained  in  the  appendix  to  the  '  Prognostication 
Everlasting,'  &c.  of  Leonard  Digges,  republished  by  Tho- 
mas Digges  (who  added  the  appendix)  in  1594.  This  ap- 
pendix is  called  *  A  Perfit  Description  of  the  Ckslestial  Orbes, 
according  to  the  most  Ancient  Doctrine  of  the  Pythago- 
reans ;  lately  reuiued  by  Copernicus,  and  by  Geometricall 
Demonstrations  approued.'  We  shall  quote  from  this  work 
the  account  (in  modern  spelling)  of  '  what  reasons  moved 
Aristotle  and  others  that  followed  him  to  think  the  earth 
to  rest  immoveable  as  a  centre  to  the  whole  world.' 

'  The  most  effectual  reasons  that  they  produce  to  prove 
the  earth's  stability  in  the  middle  or  lowest  part  of  the 
world  is  that  of  Crravity  and  Levity.  For,  of  all  other,  the 
element  of  the  earth  (say  they)  is  most  heavy,  and  all  the 
ponderous  things  are  carried  into  it,  striving  (as  it  were)  to 
sway  even  down  to  the  inmost  part  thereof.  For  the  earth 
being  round,  into  the  which  all  weighty  things  on  every 
side  fall,  making  right  angles  on  the  superficies,  pass  to  the 
centre,  seeing  every  right  line  that  falleth  perpendicularly 
upon  the  horizon  in  that  place  where  it  toucheth  the  earth, 
must  needs  pass  by  the  centre.  And  those  things  that  are 
carried  toward  that  medium,'  or  middle  point, '  it  is  likely 
that  there  also  they  would  rest.  So  much  therefore  the 
rather  shall  the  earth  rest  in  the  middle,  and  (receiving  all 
things  into  itself  that  fall)  by  his  own  weight  shall  be  most 
immoveable.  Again,  they  seek  to  prove  it  by  reason  of 
motion  and  his  nature ;  for  of  one  and  the  same  simple 
body  the  motion  must  also  be  simple,  saith  Aristotle.  (Df 
simple  motions  there  are  two  kinds,  right  and  circular: 
right  are  either  up  or  down ;  so  that  every  simple  motion  is 
either  downward  towanl  the  centre,  or  upward  from  the 
centre,  or  circular  about  the  centre.  Now  unto  the  earth 
and  water,  in  respect  of  their  weight,  the  motion  downward 
is  convenient  to  seek  the  centre ;  to  air  and  fire,  in  re^rd 
of  their  lightness,  upward  and  from  the  centre.  So  it  is 
meet  to  these  elemente  to  attribute  the  right  or  straight 
motion,  and  to  the  heavens  only  it  is  proper  circularly 
about  this  mean  or  centre  to  be  turned  round.  Thus  much 
Aristotle.  If  therefore  (saith  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria)  the 
earth  should  turn  but  only  by  that  daily  motion,  things 
quite  contrary  to  these  should  happen.  For  his  motion 
should  be  most  swift  and  violent,  that  in  twenty-four  hours 
should  let  pass  the  whole  circuit  of  the  earth ;  and  those 
things  which,  by  sudden  turning,  are  stirred,  are  altogether 
unmeet  to  collect,  but  rather  to  disperse  things  united, 
unless  they  should  by  some  firm  fastening  be  kept  together. 
And  longere  this  the  earth,  being  dissolved  in  pieces,  should 
have  been  scattered  through  the  heavens,  which  were  a 
mockery  to  think  of;  and  much  more  beasts  and  all  other 
weights  that  are  loose  could  not  remain  unshaken.  But 
also  thin^  falling  should  not  liffht  on  the  places  perpendi- 
cular under  them,  neither  should  they  fall  directly  thereto, 
the  same  being  violently  in  the  meanwhile  carried  away. 
Clouds  also  and  other  things  banging  in  the  air  should 
always  seem  to  us  to  be  carried  toward  the  west*  In  his 
answer  to  the  preceding,  Digges  propounds  the  experiment 
which  was  afterwards  urged  (by  those  who  had  not  tried  it) 
against  Copernicus,  as  follows:  'Of  things  ascending  and 
descending  in  respect  of  the  world,  we  must  confess  them 
to  have  a  mixed  notion  of  right  and  circular,  albeit  it  seem 
to  us  right  and  straight,  not  otherwise  than  if,  in  a  ship 
under  sail,  a  man  should  softly  let  a  plummet  down  from 
the  top  along  by  the  mast  even  to  the  deck :  this  plummet 
passing  always  by  the  straight  mast  seemeth  also  to  fall  in 
a  right  line ;  but  being  by  discourse  of  reason  weighed,  his 
motion  is  fotmd  mixed  of  right  and  circular.'    From  his 


prefkue  Digges  appears  to  have  considered  magnetism  aa 
the  cause  of  the  earth's  self-sustaining  power ;  an  opinion 
carried  further  by  Gilbert  (the  next  English  Copernican) 
in  1600,  who,  in  his  book  on  the  magnet,  endeavours  to 
deduce  the  earth's  motion  from  magnetic  causes,  as  well  as 
theprecession  of  the  equinoxes. 

Hitherto  the  theoloffical  part  of  the  controversy  has  not 
made  its  appearance.  We  must  date  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion from  the  discoveries  of  Oalileo.  Neither  in  antient  nor 
modem  times  have  those  who  would  bind  over  the  sciences 
to  agree  with  their  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ever 
taken  alarm  at  hypotheses,  until  those  hypotheses  began  to 
have  &cts  in  their  favour.  The  inconsistency  is  worth 
noting;  for  taking  these  objectors  on  their  own  principles, 
there  may  be  impiety  (if  the  Bible  be  a  revelation  of  pnilo- 
sophy)  in  propoimding  a  theory  which  contmdicts  it;  but 
there  can  be  none  in  stating  the  results  which  follow  from 
actual  investigation :  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  of  man  may 
contradict  revealed  science  (if  such  there  be),  but  the  works 
of  the  God  of  nature  can  hardly  detect  falsehood  in  the 
God  of  revelation.  It  was  Copernicus  then,  and  not  Galileo, 
who  was  the  heretic,  if  heresy  there  were  in  the  case ;  but 
the  former  and  his  immediate  disciples  slept  in  peace, 
while  the  latter  was  forced  to  sign  a  recantation.  The  story 
of  Galileo  is  so  well  known,  from  the  party  use  which  has 
been  made  of  it  amongst  us,  as  well  as  from  the  excellent 
account  of  Mr.  Drinkwater  (Bethune)  in  the 'Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge,'  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details. 
It  has  been  a  severe  lesson  to  the  Roman  (}atholic  church  to 
beware  of  bringing  its  infallibility  to  the  practical  test  of  a 
declaration  in  philosophy.  We  say  the  Roman  churchy 
for  though  admitting  that  the  seven  inquisitors  who  signed 
the  indictment  against  Galileo  are  not  to  be  regarded,  upon 
the  principles  of  that  church,  as  a  final  authority,  vet  the 
sufferance  of  their  decision  for  two  centuries  must  be  con- 
strued as  the  act*  of  a  church  which  is  jealous  above  all 
others  of  what  is  taught  or  done  by  its  ministers.  The 
Minims  Le  Seur  and  Jacquier  knew  better  than  we  can  do 
in  what  state  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  was  lefit  by 
the  process ;  their  declaration  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  book  of  their  edition  of  Newton  (1742),  runs  as  fol- 
lows: '  Newton  in  this  third  book  assumes  the  hypothesis 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The  propositions  of  the  author 
cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  making  the  same 
h3rpothesis.  Hence  we  have  been  obliged  to  put  on  a  cha* 
racier  not  our  oum.  (Hinc  alienam  coacti  sumus  gerere 
personam.)  But  we  profess  obedience  to  the  decrees  pro* 
mulgated  by  sovereign  pontiffs  against  the  motion  of  the 
earth.'  At  the  same  time,  with  reference  to  the  reproaches 
heaped  upon  the  whole  body  of  Roman  Catholics  for  this 
persecution  ofGalileo,  we  heartily  wish  that  all  persecutions, 
Cathohc  and  Protestant,  had  been  as  honest  and  as  mild. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  perfect  good  faith  of  the 
whole  proceeding:  and,  remembering  that  the  tribunal  was 
one  of  which  Galileo  himself  admitted  the  jurisdiction,  and 
supposing  the  inquisitors  to  have  believed  they  were  doing 
their  duty,  any  less  amount  of  severity  would  have  been  a  pal* 
^le  respect  of  persons  (for  Galileo  had  powerful  friends), 
ror  ourselves,  we  would  as  soon  have  been  among  the  inquisi- 
tors as  in  the  position  of  Galileo  himself,  if  it  be  true  that,  on 
rising  from  his  knees,  after  taking  the  most  solemn  oaths 
that  he  '  abjured,  cursed,  and  detested '  the  doctrine  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  he  repeated  aside  to  a  fi-iend,  •  E  pur  H 
muove*  (•  It  does  move,  for  all  that).  We  may  pity,  but  can- 
not admire,  either  party.  Not  to  leave  unsaid  any  palliative 
on  either  side,  we  may  state  that  the  exclamation  ofGalileo 
has  no  very  good  authority,  and  that  the  inquisitors  tl. em- 
selves  were  not  unanimous.  One  of  them,  the  cardinal 
Bentivoglio,  states  in  bis  memoirs,  that  he  did  all  he  could 
to  prevent  the  decision.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the 
prohibitions  issued  at  the  time  were  mostly  against  works 
written^  in  ItaUan;  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
opinion  would  have  remained  unassailed  if  it  had  been  ex- 

*  The  PumI  power  most,  opoo  Uie  whole,  have  1>eeo  modenlely  used  in 
matten  of  pmkw>phy.  If  we  may  judge  ftom  the  great  them  laU  on  UiU  one 
caae  of  OalUeo.  It  to  the  etandfaig  mooT  thai  an  aathority  which  has  lasted  a 
thoasand  years  was  all  the  time  employ^  ^b  checking  the  progress  of  thouj^U 
There  are  certainly  one  or  two  other  instances, but  those  who  make  most  ufihe 
uutcry  do  not  know  them.  ..... 

But  the  most  amusing  appUcAtion  of  Uie  caae  befi>re  us  is  that  frequenUy 
made  by  the  unknown  writers  who  publish  their  own  great  discoveries.  These 
generally  cite  the  peraecmtion  of  Galileo  as  a  parallel  to  the  ueijtei  (  of  thrmsehes. 

t  Mr.  Driukwater  sUtes  that  both  Copernicus  and  Galileo  remain  in  tho 
Index  Expurgatorius  for  1828.  with  '  nisi  oorrigatnr*  to  each.  It  appears  how- 
ever that  Um  onfasioiis  aad  ateraiiooa  vHh  irtAeh  the  Itamer  amhor  waa  al* 
lowed  to  bo  read  were  teUled  in  1620. 
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pressed  only  in  Latin.  The  question  just  discussed  was 
settled  June  22,  1633,  but  this  was  not  the  beginning  of 
the  controversy.  The  following  list  of  writings  will  save 
future  reference.  They  are  headed  by  their  dates:— 1614, 
Scheiner,  *  Disqu.  Math,  de  oontr.  et  novitat.  Astron. ;'  1615, 
Foscarini, '  Epistola  Italicade  mobil.  teme;'  1615,  Luniga, 
•Lett,  sopra  Topin.  del  Copernioo;'  1616,  Cruger*,  'Disput. 
de  quot  telluris  revol.;'  1618-1622,  Kepler,  *  Epit  Astron. 
Copern.;'  1619,  Lansberg  (Philip),  '  Corom.  in  motum 
terrsB  ;*  also  tracts  of  Ursinus,  Campanella,  and  Godenius ; 
1619,  Fienus, '  Disp.  an  Coelum  moveatur  et  terra  quiescat.  ;* 
1631,  Morinus,  '  Famosi  et  antiqui  problematis  de  telluris 
niotu  et  quiete  hactenus  optata  solutio ;'  163),  Fromondus, 

•  Antaristarchus,  sive  Orbis  terras  immobilis;'  1633,  Gralileo, 
'  Dial,  sopra  i  due  massimi  sistemi  del  mondo,  Tolemaico  e 
Copernicano,*  the  prohibited  work  ;  1633,Lan8ber5  (James, 
son  of  Philip), «  Apol.  comment.  Phil.  Lansberg  in  motum 
terrio;*  1634,  Morinus,  *  Resp.  ad  J.  Lansberg  Apolog.;' 
1634,  Rosse,  '  Confut.  opin.  Lansbergii  ;*   1635,  Linemann, 

*  Disput.  math,  adstruens  mot.  dium.  telluri  vindicandum 
esse;*  1638,  Wilkins,  'Discourse  lending  to  prove  that 'tis 
probable  there  may  be  another  habitable  world  in  the 
moon ;'  1638.  Bouillaud, '  Philolaus,  sive  diss,  de  vero  syst 
mundi  ;*  1640,  Licet  us,  '  De  terra,  unico  centre  motus, 
disp. ;'  1640,  Wilkins  (anonymous), '  A  Discourse  tending 
to  prove  that  'tis  probable  the  earth  is  one  of  the  planets  ^ 

1642,  Gassendi,  *  Epistotic  dusD  de  motu  impresso  a  mo- 
tore  translato ;'  tracts  of  Deusingius,  Morinus,  and  others ; 

1643,  Morinus,  '  Aloe  telluris  fractee,  contra  Gassendum  ;' 
1643,  Claramontius,  *  An ti philolaus;'  1644,  Polaccus, '  An- 
ticopernicus  Catholicus;*  1645,  Rheita,  *  Oculus  Enoch  et 
Elis*  (defence  of  theXychonic  system);  1645,  Bouitlaud, 
'  Astronomia  Philolaica;'  1645,  Christian, '  Disput  de  trip, 
mundi  system.;'  1645,  Grandamicus,  'Nova  Demonstr. 
immob.  terro  ex  virtute  roaenetica;*  1646,  Rosse,  'The 
New  Planet  no  Planet,t  or  the  Earth  no  Wandering  Star, 
except  in  the  wandering  heads  of  Galileans'  (answer  to  Wil- 
kins); 1647,  Gassendi,  *  Institutio  Astronomica;'  1649, 
Gassendi, '  Apol.  in  Morini  lib.  cui  tit.  Alas  telluris  fVactn 
una  cum  tribus  Galilei  Epistolis  de  Conciliatione  Sacrn 
ScriptursD  cum  systemate  telluris  mobilis ;'  1651,  Riccioli, 
'  Almagestum  Novum;*  1653,  Dubois,  '  Dialogus  Theolo- 
^ic-o-astronomicus ;'  1655,  Herbinius,  '  Examen  CJontrov. 
famosse,*  &c.;  1656,  anonymous, '  Demonstr.  math,  inepti- 
arum  J.  Dubois;'  1665,  Fabri,  <  Dial.  pbys.  in  quibus  de 
motu  terrsD  disputatur;'  1668,  Riccioli, '  Argomento  fisico- 
matematico  coutro  il  moto  diumo  della  terra;'  1680,  Bian- 
chini,  'Dial,  oontro  ii  syst  Copem. ;*  1682,  Megerlinus, 
*  Syst.  Mundi  Ck>pern.  demonstr. 

The  controversy  ceases  to  have  any  interest  after  the 
publication  of  the  Principia  of  Newton.  Even  to  this 
day,  we  believe  there  are  some  who  deny  the  earth's  motion, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  work  appears  producing  mathematical  reasons  for  that 
denial ;  these  works,  as  fast  as  published,  after  making  each 
two  converts  and  a  half  in  a  country  town,  are  heard  of  no 
more  until  fifty  years  afterwards,  when  they  are  discovered 
by  bibliomaniacs  bound  up  in  volumes  of  traets  with  dis- 
sertations on  sauaring  the  circle,  and  perpetual  motion,  and 
pamphlets  predicting  national  bankruptcy. 

We  shall  now  recapitulate  some  of  the  arguments  agoinst 
the  earth's  motion,  taking  first  the  scriptural  and  after- 
wards the  physical. 

The  scriptural  arguments  are  of  two  kinds,  Copemican 
and  anti-Copemican,  fbr  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
asserters  of  the  earth's  motion,  almost  with  one  accord,  ad- 
mitted the  Scriptures  as  a  judge  of  the  controversy.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  texts  and  arguments.  We  take 
them  from  Fienus,  Fromond,  Morin,  Rosse,  and  Riccioli  on 
the  one  side,  and  from  their  statements  of  their  opponents' 
arguments,  or  flrom  Wilkins,  on  the  other. 

I^iUm  xix.,  4,  5,  G :  'In  them  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle 
for  the  sun,  which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his 
chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.  His 
going  forth  is  fh>m  the  end  of  the  heaven,  and  his  circuit 
unto  the  ends  of  it'  Here  it  is  remarked  that  the  metaphor, 
where  it  exists,  is  explicit,  in  *  at  a,  bridegroom,' '  at  a 
strong  man,'  but  that  the  words  which  apply  to  the  sun's 
motion  are  absolute  assertion. 

Eccletioites  i.  4,  &c. :  '  One  generation  passeth  away, 

^  Th»  Pi»wpfaji  of  HtvpUua. 

i  UlMMWfflvnaUtia  tidci  wt  do  aoi  know  wiMihOT  il  wu  pablklMd  In 
Latm  M  Um  MUM  tiflM  or  Boi.  I 


and  another  generation  cometh ;  but  the  earth  whtAA  lor 
ever.  The  sun  also  ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth  down,  and 
basteth  to  his  place  whence  he  arose.  The  wind  Mk 
towards  the  south,  and  tumeth  about  unto  the  north,  la 
the  Vulgate,  the  last  sentence  refers  to  the  sun.  *  OriCsr 
sol  et  oecidit,  et  ad  locum  suum  revertitur.  fhiqom  r- 
nascens  gyrat  per  meridiem,  et  flectitur  ad  aquilonem.* 

Jmkua^  X.  12:  *  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeofi,  aal 
thou,  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  And  the  sna  steorf 
still,  and  the  moon  stayed. ...  So  the  sun  stood  still  m  t^ 
midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whnU 
day.'  It  was  contended  that  the  earth  ought  to  bare  bea 
made  to  stand  still, '  if  Joshua  had  been  a  Copemican.* 

2  Kings,  XX.  1 1 :  '  And  he  brought  the  shadow  tea 
degrees  l^kwards,  by  which  it  had  gone  down  in  the  dal 
of  Ahaz.'  haiahj  xxxviii.  8 :  'So  the  sun  returned  ka 
degrees,  by  which  degrees  it  was  gone  down.' 

Fsalm  xciii.  1 :  '  The  world  also  is  stabliahed  that  it  caa- 
not  be  moved.'    Ptalm  civ.  5 :  *  Who  laid  the  i 
of  the  earth,  that  it  should  not  be  removed  for  < 

Job,  ix.  6,  &c.:  *  Which  shakcth  the  earth  out  of  kcr 
place,  and  the  pillars  thereof  tremble :  which  eommaa^ti 
the  sun,  and  it  riseth  not,  and  sealeth  up  the  atara.' 

Job,  xxxviii.  4,  &c.  *  '  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  tki 
foundations  of  the  earth  ?  . . . .  Whereupon  are  tbefiMndi- 
tions  thereof  fastened?  or  who  laid  the  comer-atone  tha«^ 
of?  ... .  Where  is  the  way  where  light  dwelleth  ?  aad  n 
for  darkness,  where  is  the  place  thereof?* 

The  Copemicans  cited  tne  preceding.  Job,  ix«  6,  and  tW 
following,  P9alm  xcvii.  4,  '  The  earth  saw,  and  tremfaiai  ' 
and  PicUm  xcviii.  7,  which,  in  the  English  version,  is  *  !« 
the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  worldL  aaA  ifcff 
that  dwell  therein ;'  but  in  the  Vulgate,  *  Moreatnr  ant 
et  plenitude  ^us,  orbis  terrarum,  et  universi  qui  htWt 
in  eo.'  The  Ptolemaists  replied,  with  reason,  that  thaa 
texts  evidently  imply  a  violent  and  unusual  motion,  vkM 
all  the  others  speak  of  stability  as  the  common  onkr  •/ 
things.  We  look  upon  Fromond  as,  next  to  Ricckli.  tW 
most  learned  and  sensible  of  the  an  ti- movement  party,  vUt 
Lansberg  is  certainly  nut  the  least  of  the  Copemicaiia.  Yet 
the  latter,  to  fill  up  the  immense  void  between  Somai  wU 
the  fixed  stars,  states  that  it  is  crowded  with  spirits  fB«4 
and  evil,  employed  in  their  vocations:  the  former  Bstli 
him  by  the  following  argument.  By  the  univetaal  nuMtii 
of  theologians,  hell  is  at  the  centre  of  Uie  earth :  the  cmtA 
says  that  Jesus  Christ  *  descended  into  hell  ;*  and  St.  PM 
in  Ephesiam,  iv.  9,  that  he  '  descended  into  the  lover  faiti 
of  the  earth.'  The  empyreal  heaven,  and  the  fr^VT'iTn 
of  the  blessed,  roust  be  as  far  as  possible  from  hell ;  bat  xte 
former  was,  by  consent  of  theologians,  at  the  ctrcmafcifa 
of  the  universe ;  therefore,  says  Fromond,  the  certh  mac 
be  at  the  centre.  But  Morinus  outdoes  the  rast.  ¥nm 
the  creed,  he  says,  it  appears  that  Jesus  Chriat  *  aeeenM 
into  heaven;'  and  from  the  first  chapter  of  jleCt,  Uat 
he  was  *  taken  up.*  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  ham 
of  the  ascension  was  noon,  at  which  time,  according  to 
Copemicans,  the  heads  of  persons  on  the  earth  axe  ta«a 
the  centre  of  the  system  (the  sun).  Consequently  it  «s 
not  an  ascent,  but  a  descent,  for  to  go  towards  the  ccotrt  a 
to  descend.  I  know,  says  Morin,  that  the  CbpemicmiH  k»w 
a  subterfuge  and  a  fallacy,  for  they  sav  that  the  aaoent  wm 
an  ascent  with  respect  to  the  earth  only ;  and  he  goes  «a  it 
show  what  shuffling  knaves  they  were,  fbr  ao  direct  a  p«^ 
version  of  plain  words.  It  is  however  but  fair  to  t^  eatr 
Copemican  party  to  add  that  Riccioli.  by  far  tise  »Mt 
learned  of  all  of  them,  has  not  thought  MonQOa  venkf 
of  one  word  of  mention  in  his  list*  of  viteiB  mm  tfa 
subject. 

Kiccioli  cites  the  following  additional  texta.  GeiHM. 
XV.  12 :  *  And  when  the  sun  was  going  down,*  Ste.  GbK« 
xix.  23 :  '  The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth.*  G«a^  ^^-r»^ 
31 :  '  The  sun  rose  upon  hitn.'  Judge$.  xix.  14:  'The  aea 
went  down  upon  them.'  Matthew,  v.  45:  *  He  makech  b 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good:'    withaeevok 

•  StoetUwn  thittealict  Mleetoabj  UmUImI  vritetarMla.M««Bate 
rnont  lennwd.  It  may  tM  worth  whU«  to  pvt>  the  naaM. 

Voptrnktin*:  Omrnlcu*.  Rhetlcm.  MowUlatM.  IC<>nl«i, 
fbUowod  Tvcho).  Gilbert  FoM»rini«  Znoifm  DouiUsad.  Li 
tiaiMiMU.  D«t  CartF*. 

Ana  Coprmifif* :  Ariitolle.  PtoViny,  Th«oa.  Ktfftaai««ta«aii»  A' 
CleomMc*.   Msrroblas    D'AUIy.  Kochaiuui.   Maani|«i>.   t'UihwL 
Nenndar.  Tele«iiu«  MarUorogu*.  Lip«iu«,  Seheiocr.  Tyi^MyT^^ 
monUu*.  Inehofor,  PromoiMhu^  LmmU*,  Tkanvr.  Biui.  AmI^«^ 
MDO*.   PolacAM,  Kireber.  8pip«Ua»,  Pineda,  Leiiw^  Mi 
FteiUiM,  Pelphliuu,  Klrpbantotiaa.    Many  of  tbete  at* 
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others  to  the  same  purport  Also  Psalm  Ixxr.  3 :  '  The 
earth  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  dissolved :  I  bear 
up  the  pillars  of  iU*  He  adds  all  the  places  in  which 
*  heaven  above '  and  '  earth  beneath  '  are  mentioned. 

The  Copemicans,  besides  the  very  few  passages  which 
they  could  find  alluding  to  a  motion  of  the  earth  (and  that 
only  an  unusual  one).  Drought  forward  texts  in  which  ad- 
mitted errors  exist ;  such  as  the  Mosaic  definition  of  the 
firmament,  the  circumference  of  Solomon's  brazen  sea 
(which,  the  diameter  being  ten  cubits,  must  have  been 
upwards  of  thirty-one  cubits  in  circumference,  and  not 
thirty,  as  stated),  and  the  like.  To  this  the  general  answer 
was,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  stating  round 
numbers,  according  to  usual  measurement,  and  absolutely 
asserting  untruth.  RiccioU  however  lays  it  down  that  the 
obvious  literal  sense  of  the  Scripture  is  to  be  taken,  except 
where  it  is  manifestly  false ;  that  Archimedes  had  shown 
the  proportion  of  ten  to  thirty  to  be  false,  but  that  no  one 
had  actually  shown  the  earth  to  move.  This  was  evidently 
convenient,  but  unfair;  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  the 
thing  in  question,  and  could  not  be  proved  false  by  assum- 
ing a  literal  interpretation,  which,  it  was  admitted.,  might 
be  rejected  if  the  earth's  motion  were  true. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  passages  cited,  it  is  clear  enough 
that,  if  there  be  any  astronomical  system  at  all  in  them,  it 
is  that  of  an  immoveable  earth  and  a  moveable  sun  ;  while 
if  there  be  no  astronomical  system,  it  follows  that  vulgar 
notions  are  adopted  in  the  modes  of  expression,  which  re- 
present appearances  without  reference  to  their  truth  or 
falsehood.  On  one  horn  or  other  of  this  dilemma,  all  our 
modern  Urbans  must  be  content  to  abide :  will  they  go 
back  to  Ptolemy,  or  forward  with  the  advance  of  science  ? 
Can  they  show  any  reason  why  the  astronomical  system  of 
the  Old  Testament  should  be  rejected,  and  those  passages 
which  appear  to  favour  one  geological  theory  rather  than 
another  should  not  only  be  received,  but  be  attempted  to  be 
enforced  upon  others  by  clamours  of  latitudinarianism, 
infidelity,  and  all  those  reproaches  by  which  (and  fortu- 
nately, by  which  only)  untolerated  differences  of  opinion 
arepunished? 

That  the  attempt  to  enforce  a  system  of  science  derived 
from  an  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  will  signally  fail, 
should  be  taught  by  the  history  of  the  past.  Not  even  the 
Church  of  Rome  will  ever  again  dictate  on  a  question  of 
fact,  and  in  Protestant  countries  (and  Catholic  too,  we 
suspect)  public  opinion  must  and  will  support  absolute 
proof  against  doubtful  interpretation.  The  opponents  in 
this  matter  are,  some  of  them  men  of  learning,  like  Fro- 
noond  and  Riccioli ;  others  men  of  conceits,  like  Morin.* 
The  former  seize  the  stronger  parts  of  their  own  case,  but 
tliey  will  find  that  it  requires  a  better  foundation  than  im- 
position of  interpretations  to  bear  the  sort  of  support  which 
the  latter  aflforu.  A  compact  college  of  cardinals  might 
more  safely  make  the  attempt  than  a  miscellaneous  par^. 

The  declining  days  of  what  was  called  the  Aristotelian 

f philosophy  had  their  span  much  shortened  by  the  glaring 
ight  into  which  it  was  thrown  when  held  up  against  the 
results  of  the  philosophy  of  Galileo ;  and  this  not  more  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  Ptolemaists  than  of  their  opponents  the 
Copernicans.  The  latter  were  taught  that  rational  mechanics 
must  precede  simple  astronomy;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  power  over 
nature  which  we  now  have,  can  be  traced  in  its  earliest 
growth  to  the  necessity  of  finding  stronger  weapons  to 
oppose  the  old  system  than  were  forged  in  the  philosophical 
workshops  of  the  age  we  have  been  considering. 

The  physical  arguments  of  the  time  consisted  much  in 
supposing  inclinations,  propensities,  and  almost  feelings  of 
pnvilege  and  place,  to  exist  in  different  sorts  of  matter. 
A  comet,  says  Fromond,  is  *  not  such  an  obscene  ape  of  the 
planets  that  nature  should  have  manufactured  a  sphere  and 
a  heaven  for  it  to  revolve  in  ;*and  the  proper  pride  of  a  comet 
was  the  sufficient  reason  for  one  motion  rather  than  another. 
The  arguments  for  the  sun's  motion  and  the  earth*s  stability 
inay  be  condensed  as  follows.  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy  assert 
it;  the  Scriptures  assert  it  (Fienus  puts  them  second);  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  made  for  man,  and  the  servant  comes 
to  his  master,  not  the  master  to  the  servant;    the  natural 

*  ThU  worthy,  to  a  great  capacity  for  fiQcdrawn  deduetioa.  added  the  power 
of  au  astrologer,  and  tome  art  in  extricating  himnelf  fh>m  the  scrape  of  an 
uDfhlfllled  prophecy.  When  Gassendi  remained  alive  after  the  time  which 
Morln  had  pocftiTely  fixed  for  hu  demise,  the  latter  persisted  that  the  uon- 
fblfllment  of  Uie  orophecy  was  in  consequence  of  the  warning  which  it  gave 
Gnuendi,  whoso  luNUth  was  decUnio^  to  try  ehange  of  air. 
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motion  of  earthly  bodies  (as  when  falling)  is  in  a  right  line ; 
a  body  cannot  have  two  natural  motions,  therefore  the  earth 
cannot  move  in  a  circle ;  if  the  eaiih  moved,  an  arrow  shot 
upwards  could  not  fall  on  the  spot  from  whence  it  was  shot ; 
the  air,  differing  from  the  earth  in  substance,  cannot  be 
moved  at  the  same  rate,  consequently,  mountains,  towers. 
&c.,  would  produce  a  wind  if  the  earth  moved :  a  stone  let 
fall  from  a  height  would  not  fall  directly  under  the  point 
which  it  leaves ;  an  arrow  shot  towards  the  east  would  go 
much  farther  than  one  shot  toward  the  west,  the  first  having 
the  air  with  it,  the  second  against  it;  houses,  and  the  earth 
itself,  would  be  broken  to  pieces  by  so  rapid  a  motion,  which 
however  the  heavens  can  bear,  being  made  of  iron,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  while  the  earth  is  soft  and  friable;  the 
immensity  of  the  distance  which  must  exist  between  the 
orbit  of  Saturn  and  the  fixed  stars,  if  the  whole  orbital  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  produce  no  effect  upon  the  latter;  the 
excessive  greatness  of  the  fixed  stars  on  the  same  supposi- 
tion ;  &c.  &c. 

The  Copernicans  contended  generally  for  the  greater  sim- 
plicity of  their  system,  and  the  incredibility  of  the  enormous 
velocity  which  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  must  have  if  the 
Ptolemaic  hypothesis  were  true :  to  which  it  was  answered, 
that  God  '  doeth  great  things  past  finding  out,  and  wonders 
without  number ;'  that  the  earth  would  corrupt  and  putrefy 
without  motion,  whereas  the  heavens  are  incorruptible: 
answer — that  wind,  &c.  give  sufBcient  motion ;  that  the 
most  moveable  part  of  man  is  underneath,  since  he  walks 
with  his  feet;  whence  the  most  unworthy  part  of  the  uni- 
verse (which  all  parties  called  the  earth)  should  be  move- 
able :  answer,  that  the  Copernicans  were  absurtl  (as  in  fact 
they  were)  for  taking  the  earth  out  of  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse upon  an  argument  the  force  of  which  was  derived  from 
its  being  in  the  centre  (or  lowest  part) ;  also,  which  is  theore- 
tically true,  that,  if  the  earth  move,  the  head  of  a  man  moves 
faster  than  his  feet ;  that  rest  is  nobler  than  motion,  and  ought 
therefore  to  belong  to  the  sun,  the  nobler  body :  answer,  that 
for  the  same  reason  the  moon  and  all  the  planets  ought  to 
rest ;  that  the  lamp  of  the  world  ought  to  be  in  the  centre : 
answer,  that  a  lamp  is  fVequently  hung  up  from  a  roof  to 
enlighten  the  Hoor ;  that  there  is  a  cause  of  motion  (mag- 
netism) in  the  earth:  answer,  that  no  Copernicans  had  ex- 
amined the  sun,  or  tliey  might  perhaps  have  found  as  good 
causes  of  motion  there;  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  the 
earth  has  a  root  which  signifies  motion — which  on  the  other 
side  was  contended  to  apply  to  the  motion  of  animals  upon 
its  surface. 

Such  were  the  more  common  arguments  of  the  (Dopemi- 
cans ;  others  may  be  seen  in  a  paper  entitled  *  Old  Argu- 
ments against  the  Motion  of  the  Earth,'  in  the  *  Companion 
to  the  Almanac  for  1836.'  We  do  not  charge  every  one, 
either  of  the  Ptolemaists  or  Copernicans,  with  all  the  absur- 
dities above  noted ;  but  we  have  not  found  one  of  either 
side  free  from  such  d  priori  attempts  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  things.  Our  countryman  Bishop  Wilkins  has 
less  of  this  sort  of  argument  than  any  one  except  Galileo, 
and  he  deals  with  the  scriptural  objections  iii  a  vei7  learned 
and  able  manner.  He  points  out  the  absurdities  into  which 
the  Fathers  had  fallen  by  a  degree  of  literal  interpretation 
which  had  become  obsolete  even  in  the  days  of  Fromond : 
how,  for  instance — Basil  made  the  moon  greater  than  any 
of  the  stars,  because  Moses  calls  the  sun  and  moon  the  two 
greater  lights ;  Justin  Martyr  and  several  others  supposed 
a  vast  body  of  water  above  the  starry  firmament;  St.  Au- 
gustin  concludes  the  visible  stars  to  be  innumerable ;  many 
fathers  assert  that  the  heavens  are  not  round,  but  stretched 
forth  as  a  curtain  ;  some  that  the  sea  not  overflowing  the 
land  was  not  a  consequence  of  the  usual  laws  of  matter, 
but  a  perpetual  miracle ;  some  that  the  sea  is  higher  than 
the  land,  because  it  is  called  *  altum,'  translated  by  us  'the 
deep ;'  some  that  the  earth  is  placed  upon  the  sea ;  some 
say  that  the  stars  have  understanding  and  speech,  and, 
according  to  Origen,  moral  responsibihty.  All  these 
things  follow,  either  at  once,  or  by  the  most  universally  ad- 
mitted species  of  inference,  from  the  literal  signification  of 
words  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  These  interpretations 
vanished  first ;  those  who  sailed  round  the  world  destroyed 
the  greater  number  of  them ;  and  the  abandonment  of 
them  was  acquiesced  in  even  by  those  who  would  have 
nailed  the  earth  to  a  Hebrew  word.  The  earth  itself  was 
next  allowed  to  move,  when  Galileo  had  established  a  me- 
chanical system  which  would  reconcile  such  motion  with 
,  terrestrial  phenomena,  as  completely  as  that  of  Copernicua 
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and  Kapler  with  celestiaS.  The  time  came  when  even 
dirines  might  insist  on  this  simplicity  of  motion  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  the  architect  But  the  structure  of 
the  earth  had  not  been  examined ;  consequently  when  the 
conclusions  of  geological  induction  began  to  appear,  the  old 
method  was  ready,  the  texts  were  forthcommff,  neither 
was  interpretation  wanting,  nor  those  who  would  raise  an 
outcry  against  the  results  of  examination  and  the  investi- 
gators, because  the  former  would  not  agree  with  the  inter- 
pretation, nor  the  latter  be  fettered  by  its  imposition.  The 
same  course  will  be  run,  with  the  exception  only  that  the 
enemies  of  free  inquiry  and  honest  statement  are  not  so 
numerous  nor  so  powerful  as  in  the  seventeenth  century,  so 
that  the  effect  will  be  less,  both  in  extent  and  duration.  So 
very  slight  have  been  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  op- 
posing party  on  this  occasion,  that  it  becomes  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  sciences  to  take  some  mea- 
sures for  the  nreservation  of  their  writings,  since  it  is  found 
that  the  purely  theological  works  against  the  motion  of  the 
earth  are  extremely  scarce,  while  only  those  which  unite 
sctenoe,  such  as  it  was,  with  theology,  are  now  *  in  any 
deme  diffused. 

If  we  throw  away  all  the  arguments  which  would  now  be 
considered  ftintasti(^,  we  shall  find  the  sense  of  both  sides 
of  the  oontroversy  contained  within  very  narrow  limits.  The 
strength  of  theCopemicans  lay  in  the  simplicity  with  which 
they  exhibited  the  celestial  motions ;  that  of  their  oppo- 
nents, in  the  then  unanswerable  argument  of  the  throw  mg 
up  of  a  stone.  Both  parties  believed  that  the  stone  of  itself 
would  not  follow  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  at  least  such  was 
the  opinion  until  the  Galilean  philosophy  was  fully  received. 
Fromond  shows  his  penetration  when  he  says  that  the  Co- 
pemican  philosophy  will  finally  be  wreckea  on  this  argu- 
ment ;  had  he  samitted  an  alternative,  and  assumed  either 
that  the  mechanical  argument  would  destroy  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  or  the  motion  of  the  earth  would  lead  to  an  en- 
tire change  in  the  principles  of  mechanical  philosophy,  no 
one  would  now  have  disa^eed  with  him. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  a  mention  of  the  actual 
prooft  of  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  in  the  present  state  of  meeha* 
nical  knowledge,  that  any  heavenly  body  is  at  rest,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  must  lie  upon  those  who  assert  rest,  and 
not  upon  those  who  beheve  m  motion,  which  a  person  in- 
structed in  mechanics  must  do,  until  the  contrary  is 
proved. 

2.  If  a  motion  existed,  a  centriAigal  force  would  arise, 
which  would  produce  an  effect  on  the  oscillation  of  a  pen- 
dulum tried  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  [Centkifugal 
FoKCS ;  PsiTDULtrM.]  Such  an  effect  is  found  to  be  pro- 
duced corresponding  to  that  which  should  be  produced  by 
the  earth's  rotation ;  nor  have  those  who  deny  that  rotation 
ever  produced  any  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

3.  An  experiment  has  been  tried,  which  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  describe,  and  which  Delarabre  says  had  *  a  sort  of 
success.'  When  we  say  that  a  stone  let  fall  from  the  top  of 
a  high  tower  should  mil  precisely  under  the  point  from 
which  it  started,  we  say  that  which  ought  not  to  be  per- 
fectly true;  the  reason  is  as  follows:— The  starting-point  of 
the  stone,  being  at  a  greater  distance  flrom  the  centre  than 
the  point  directlv  under  on  the  earth,  describes  a  somewhat 
larger  circle,  ana  moves  a  little  quicker.  The  stone  there- 
fore at  the  commencement  of  its  hi\  has  a  motion  from 
west  to  east,  a  little  more  rapid  than  the  under  point  of  the 
earth.  The  resistance  of  the  air,  though  it  exists  with 
respect  to  the  fkll  of  the  stone,  does  not  exist  with  respect  to 
the  motion  from  west  to  east,  since  the  air,  earth,  ana  stone 
are  carried  together:  consequenUy  the  stone  should  fall  a 
little  east  of  &e  (bot  of  the  tower.  This  experiment  was 
tried  at  Bologna  by  Guslielmini,  who  published  hb  results 
in  a  work  called  '  ue  Motu  Terra  diumo,*  Bologna,  1 792 : 
it  was  repeated  at  Hamburg:  the  heights  were  respectively 
241  and  23d  feet  (French). 

In  every  instanoe  the  projected  body  fell  a  fraction  of  an 
in^  to  the  east  and  never  to  the  west  of  the  point  directly 
under  the  point  of  projection.  Had  this  departure  been 
an  accidental  effect,  it  u  incredible  that  it  should  always 
have  taken  place  in  one  direction.  Delambre  does  not 
stct«  the  nnrnber  of  experiments  made ;  but  if  it  were  only 

*  Th*M  ar*,  H  b  w«fl  knoim,  dtflrrvat  d«ft*M  of  •cmroMMM  in  oU  works. 
W«  Iww  m0i  vhh  Rlc«ioU,  Fiomond.  Moris.  Piraum  Rom*,  \VU Mm.  Gilbert* 
lke^«%poa*il  Ibr  udr  in  LooJoo.  within  th«M  St*  vf*«r«,  Ami  with  •ever*!  mora 
Ikaii  oocm :  but  wa  n^Trr  metwUh  any  uCtb*  porvly  ibeologicnl  aoUiorf  qao(«d 
VytkMloll. 


six,  and  if  the  chances  of  departure  east  or  west  bid  tea 
equal,  it  would  have  been  63  to  1  against  the  departm 
being  always  in  one  direction.  In  the  last  two  proofr  ^ 
are  made  to  perceive  the  earth's  rotation,  by  nbciBousn 
which  can  be  explained  on  no  other  hypothesis  toat  is  w«A 
consideration. 

4.  We  perceive  the  earth's  orbital  motion  only  in  the 
phenomenon  of  Abbrration,  from  which  one  of  two  things 
must  be  true;  either  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun.  or 
light  does  not  move  in  a  straight  line;  and  what  is  more, 
the  light  from  every  star,  in  whatever  part  of  the  beavcas 
it  may  be  found,  changes  its  course  with  the  position  of  the 
sun.  The  change,  it  is  true,  is  minute,  but  it  is  as  well  esu- 
blished  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  visible  to  the  naked  cfe ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  twenty  seconds  is  not  a 
small  quantity  when  the  eye  is  applied  to  an  instrument 
capable  of  measunne  one  second.  Were  there  no  otbff 
phenomenon  by  which  to  test  it,  the  orbital  motion  wooM  be 
conclusively  proved  by  that  in  question. 

5.  The  next  argument  is  analogy,  which,  thoogh  not  per 
fectly  conclusive  itself,  lends  a  great  additional  fcrce  to  tJ» 
rest  The  planets  all  exhibit  motion  round  the  sun  :  tbii 
can  be  proved ;  and  the  only  question  that  remains  .\ 
whether  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth,  carryinc  tW 
planets  round  itself,  or  whether  the  earth  is  itself  a  i^ittt 
moving  round  the  sun.  The  planets  also,  in  moat  esiw. 
revolve  round  axes  visibly,  and  there  is  no  proof  thai  mj 
one  does  not 

6.  The  last  argument  is  authority,  properly  used.    Thitt 
are  manv  who  do  not  know  enough  of  the  subject  to  d*c*lr 
even  between  Newton  and  the  worthv  Frenchman,  whow 
name  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  wno  thinks  he  prvns 
tiie  planets  to  be  reflections  of  the  sun  upon  thepoUr  ire. 
and  the  southern  hemisphere  of  stars  to  be  a  tmecttam.  i 
the  northern  upon  a  very  curious  crystal  plane,  bnt  hr» 
placed  we  do  not  exactly  know.    With  such  persons  « 
thority  most  decide,  if  there  be  any  decision  at  aH  in  tfca: 
minds ;  and  it  is  of  some  importance  to  them  to  know  ate 
sort  of  authority  they  trust  to.  The  argument  fhwn  aiuhwn 
maybe  thus  summed  up :— 1.  The  motions  of  the  hearc--? 
bodies  are  irregular,  particularly  those  of  the  moon,  whrl 
when  closely  examined,  exhibit  irregularities,  the  cyrki  ^ 
which  never  were  determined  from  observation  miotic.    * 
At  the  time  when  the  controversy  about  the  earth*s  os^r-. 
took  place,  the  time  of  the  moon's  transit  over  the  OBchdia. 
for  instance,  could  not  be  predicted  within  several  muK»A 
3.  By  means  of  the  labours  of  Newton  and  his  soccesaon  = 
theory,  and  Flarosteed  and  his  successors  in  obaerratxa 
the  prediction  now  rarely  differs  from  the  result  by  »-»• 
than  half  a  second  of  time.    4.  It  has  been  the  uninny* 
opinion  of  those  concerned  in  bringing  astronomy  to  i» 
state,  not  merely  that  the  earth  has  a  motion  both  of  ne»- 
tion  and  orbital  progression,  but  that  the  proo&  are  satx 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatsoever  on  the  subject ;  iter  h  ; 
in  history  that  any  person  who  was  mathematician  c 
to  read  the  writings  of  Newton  ever  entertained  any  I 
tion  upon  the  subject. 

MOTIONS  OF  PLANTS  are  phenomena 
with  specific  vital  forces,  and  not  capable  of  explanax.' 
upon  any  known  principle.    As  they  are  very  commoci,  bs:. 
excepting  in  a  few  cases,  usually  overlooked,  it  is  neoeaw 
to  notice  their  existence.  Locomotion,  that  is,  the  powr  ■/ 
transporting  themselves  wholly  from  one  (dace  to  mxusAha 
is  a  property  assigned  to  animals  as  one  of  the  most  oln-r-4* 
characters  of  the  kingdom  to  which  they  belong,  and  i»  «te*^ 
not  to  occur  among  plants ;  nevertheless  looomotioa  ia  t» 
exact  sense  does  occur  among  some  of  the  lower   plaax 
Amongst  Confervn  is  a  genus  named  Oscillatora,  «»«-•■- 
ing  of  ^en  articulated  filaments,  deriving  their  naxne  fr*.  a 
the  oscillating  motion  observable  in  them ;  these  planta  c* 
only  move  their  limbs,  but  shift  their  station  with  aoaoe  n 
pidity ;  for  example,  if  a  patch  of  them  is  placed  tn  vm^** 
m  a  plate,  and  a  black  bell-glass  is  inverted  over  thcta  Ji 
such  a  manner  that  iu  edges  do  not  quite  touch  the  piair,  t^ 
Oscillatorias  will  remove  from  where  they  were  first  plarrc* 
and  glide  out  on  the  side  of  the  bell-glass  which  ia  e\.ywi>— J 
to  light.    The  htte  Captain  Carmiohoel    obeer\c<I    tb^.: 
motions  with  great  care,  and  sufScientiy  proved  tlsat  tt^« 
were  not  owing  to  external  causes  of  any  kind :  eayenaZ* 
not  to  agitation  of  the  water  in  which  \m  OsctUaaorwM  «■« 
placed.    Let,  he  says,  a  small  portion  of  the  stratmn  te 
placed  in  a  watch-glass  nearly  filled  with  water,  and  < 
with  a  circular  film  of  talc,  so  that  its  edge  mi^  i 
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giats;  the  water  will  be  rendered  as  fixed  as  if  it  was  a  |neoe 
of  ioe.  The  glass  may  now  be  placed  under  the  microscope, 
and  the  oscillation  of  the  filaments  viewed  without  risk  of 
disturbance  from  the  agitation  of  the  water.  By  following 
this  course,  it  will  be  speedily  perceived  that  the  motion 
in  question  is  entirely  independent  of  that  cause.  The 
action  of  light,  as  a  cause  of  motion,  cannot  be  directly 
disproved,  because  we  cannot  view  our  specimens  in 
the  dark ;  but  indirectlv  there  is  nothing  easier.  If  a 
ivatch-gluss,  charged  as  above,  be  hud  aside  for  a  night,  it 
will  be  found  tha^  by  the  next  morning,  not  only  a  consi- 
derable radiation  has  taken  place,  but  that  multitudes  of 
the  filaments  have  entirely  escaped  from  the  stratum,  both 
indicating  motion  independent  of  hght  Rapidity  of  growth 
will  show  itself  in  a  prolongation  of  the  filaments,  but  will 
not  account  for  this  oscillation  to  the  right  and  left;  and 
atill  less  for  their  travelling,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  to 
the  distance  of  ten  times  their  own  length  from  the  stratum. 
This  last  is  a  kind  of  motion  almost  unexampled  in  the  ve- 
getable kingdom. 

Another  kind  of  locomotion  has  been  seen  in  the  repro- 
ductive particles  or  spores  of  certain  Confervse.  At  a  par- 
ticular period  of  their  life,  these  spores  move  about  spon- 
taneously inside  the  tubes  in  which  they  are  generated,  and 
at  length  force  themselves  out  into  the  water  wherein  the 
mother-plant  is  floating.  Once  plunged  in  this  element, 
the  spores  move  about  with  velocity,  in  a  gyratory  manner, 
till  they  reach  a  shaded  place,  when  they  fix  themselves  by 
one  eno,  produce  a  root,  and  lose  all  power  of  after- motion, 
so  that  such  plants  have  locomotion  when  young,  and  are 
destitute  of  it  when  old.  Many  such  phenomena  are 
known  to  occur  in  plants  of  the  same  low  kind  of  organiza- 
tion. 

But  while  locomotion  thus  unquestionably  occurs  among 
some  kinds  of  plants,  vegetable  movements  are  more  com- 
monly confined  to  the  limbs,  in  which  they  are  visible  in 
different  ways.  A  kind  df  motion  occurs  in  roots,  although 
not  perceptibly,  except  by  its  efiects.  Many  kinds  of  Orchi- 
daceous plants  appear  one  season  in  a  spot  at  some  distance 
from  that  which  they  occupied  in  the  previous  season,  and 
thus  appear  to  travel ;  in  such  cases  however  the  shifting 
of  place  is  effected  by  means  of  underground  suckers, 
annually  formed  by  the  parent,  which  projects  them  to  a 
certain  distance  from  herself,  and  theii  perishes.  The 
oormi,  or  bulbs,  as  they  are  called,  of  many  Iridaceous 
plants  exhibit  the  same  kind  of  property,  raising  themselves 
upwards  year  after  year,  so  that  if  originally  buried  some 
inches  under  ground,  they  at  last  travel  upwards  into  the 
air ;  thi«  is  effected  by  each  cormus  formmg  a  bud  at  its 
apex,  which  bud  grows  into  a  new  cormus  and  kills  its 
parent,  forming  a  new  cormus  at  its  own  apex,  and  then 
perishing  in  its  turn.  This  power  of  rising  upwards  is 
possessed  in  a  most  singular  manner  by  palms,  but  in  those 
plants  takes  place  in  a  different  way;  some  palm-trees, 
which  originally  had  their  stem  resting  by  its  base  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  force  it  upwards  by  protruding  the 
bases  of  their  roots,  till  at  last  a  kind  of  plinth  is  formed  of 
many  irregular  arches,  upon  which  the  column  or  trunk  of 
the  palm-tree  is  upheaved.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  men- 
tioned by  M.  Poiteau,  in  the  *  Annals  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Paris,'  voL  iv.,  p.  4,  f.  16,  where  the  arches  of  the 
roots  were  high  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  pass  beneath 
them.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  elevation  of  the  trunk  is 
caused  by  some  special  power  of  extension  in  the  roots,  which 
exercit»e  that  power  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
namely,  of  the  air,  rather  than  of  the  solid  earth. 

The  phenomena  of  flowers'  unfolding  or  closing  under 
sunshine,  of  which  everybody  is  aware,  are  strictly  refer- 
rible  to  the  class  of  vegetable  motions,  although  as  these 
occurrences  may  be  owing  to  some  irritation  exercised  upon 
the  tissue  by  light,  they  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  of 
a  class  essentially  distinct  from  the  preceding,  where  mo- 
tion takes  place  by  an  inherent  power  of  the  species,  inde- 
pendent of  external  stimulants.  With  the  unfolding  and 
dosing  of  flowers  must  also  be  arranged  those  singular  mo- 
tions in  the  parts  of  firuotification  which  occur  upon  their 
being  touchea :  if  the  filaments  of  the  barberry  are  irritated, 
they  rise  up  and  strike  the  anthers  against  the  stigma ;  if 
the  sexual  column  of  stylidium,  which  is  bent  over  one  side 
of  the  flower,  is  touched,  it  swings  over  instantly  to  the 
other  side.  Several  eases  of  this  power  of  motion  occur  in 
OrohidacesD :  if  the  caudicula  of  the  pollen  masses  of  Cata- 
setum  is  disturbed,  it  sprmgs  up  so  violently  as  to  separate 


itself  from  the  column  on  which  it  grows,  and  to  dart  to  a 
considerable  distance.  A  very  singular  ihstance  of  motion 
in  the  flowers  of  another  plant  of  this  kind,  growing  in  the 
Swan  River  Ck)lony,  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  {Gardener i  Qazeite^  vol.  xiv.,  p.  426).  The  lower 
lip,  he  says,  in  which  the  anthers  are  placed  is  a  boat- 
shaped  box ;  the  upper  lip,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  stigma, 
forms  a  lid  which  exactly  fits  it ;  the  hinge  on  which  the 
lid  moves  springs  firom  the  upper  part  of  the  flower,  and  is 
attached  to  its  centre ;  and  when  it  opens,  the  upper  part 
turns  round  within  the  box,  comes  out  at  the  bottom,  turns 
up  and  back ;  so  that  when  fully  expanded  it  stands  fairly 
over  the  flower.  The  moment  a  small  insect  touches  the 
point  of  the  lid,  it  make  a  sudden  revolution,  brin^  in  the 
point  of  the  lid  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  so  that  it  has  to 
pass  the  anthers  in  its  way,  and  makes  prisoner  any  small 
insect  which  the  box  will  hold.  When  it  catches  an  insect, 
it  remains  shut  while  the  insect  moves  about ;  but  if  the 
insect  be  not  caught,  the  box  soon  opens  again.  The  plant 
here  imperfectly  described  is  perhaps  a  species  of  Caleana. 

Another  kind  of  motion,  more  resembling  spontaneous 
action,  especially  as  it  is  not  apparently  connected  with  the 
application  of  stimuli,  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  sexual 
apparatus  of  many  plants  at  the  period  of  impregnation. 
In  Armeria  at  this  time  a  short  column  below  the  stigmata 
lengthens,  so  as  to  close  up  the  foramen  of  the  ovule,  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  cord  on  which  the  ovule  is  sus- 
pended slips  aside  and  elevates  the  ovule,  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  present  its  foramen  to  the  column ;  the  same  phenomena 
are  visible  in  Daphne  Laureola  and  other  plants ;  and  some- 
thing of  an  analogous  nature  occurs  in  Zygnemata,  which 
at  the  period  of  fructification  bring  themselves  together 
and  effect  a  kind  of  spontaneous  vegetable  copulation. 
The  most  striking  phenomena  of  this  nature  oecur  how- 
ever in  Asclepiadaceo,  which  have  their  pollen  grains 
closely  packed  in  bags,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  no  escape :  at  the  period  of  impregnation,  each  of  these 
pollen  ffrains  projects  one  tube  firom  its  side,  and  these 
tubes  all  direct  themselves  spontaneously  towards  a  thin 
space  on  the  side  of  the  bag  that  holds  them.  Piercing  this 
bag,  they  succeed  in  extricating  themselves  and  reaching 
the  vicinity  of  the  stigma,  but  are  still  at  some  distance  firom 
it ;  they  then  direct  themselves  towards  that  organ,  and 
succeed  in  reaching  it,  wherever  it  mi^ir  be,  either  by  di- 
recting themselves  at  right  angles,  or  downwards,  or  even 
upwards,  as  the  peculiar  structure  and  location  of  the 
stigma  may  require. 

In  the  Sensitive  plants,  various  species  of  Mimosa,  espe- 
cially M.  pudica,  the  leaves  fold  up  on  being  touched, 
and  this  so  slowly,  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
folding  is  effected  by  the  gradual  communication  from  leaf- 
let to  leaflet  of  the  shock  produced  by  the  touch :  if  a 
portion  of  the  end  of  one  of  the  leaflets  of  the  Mimosa  is 
cut  off,  the  whole  of  the  leaflets  of  that  pinna  gradually  fold 
up,  one  after  the  other,  firom  the  point  to  the  base ;  then  the 
neighbouring  pinnss  will  fold  up  their  leaflets  from  the  base 
to  the  point,  and  presently  the  petiole  itself  will  suddenly 
bow  itself  down;  whereupon  the  folding  up  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  pinn»  will  tdie  place:  sometimes,  after  a  little 
space,  the  leaves  above  and  below  will  also  close  up,  all 
under  the  influence  of  the  one  original  injury.  These 
curious  phenomena  have  been  watched  with  care  by  Du- 
trochet,  in  whose  little  book,  *  Sur  la  Motility  des  Plantet,' 
a  long  and  particular  account  of  the  phenomena  will  be 
found.  Many  otiier  plants  possess  this  kind  of  sensitive 
power  in  their  leaves :  Smithia  sensitive,  ^sohynomene 
sensitive,  Porlieria  hygrometrioa,  Biophv^m  sensitivum, 
are  well-known  cases ;  and  it  is  recoraed  that  in  Senegal 
there  grows  a  plant  which  the  natives  call  by  a  name  equi- 
valent to  '  How  d'ye  do  ?*  as  if  it  offered  a  friendly  salutation 
by  its  bowing  to  those  who  touch  it.  (See  De  Candolle's 
Pkynologie  f^effitale,  p.  857,  where  several  of  the  modes 
are  enumerated  in  which  leaves  having  motion  close  up.) 
The '  sleep  of  the  leaf,'  that  is,  their  fblding  up  and  droop- 
ing at  night,  while  the^  raise  themselves  and  unfold  by 
day,  are  powers  of  motion  in  the  limbs  of  plants,  which 
are  doubtless  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  Sensitive 
plant  and  its  allies.  To  the  same  class  also  must  be  assigned 
the  fly-catching  leaves  of  DionaNt:  this  plant,  which  grows 
wild  in  the  marshes  of  Carolina,  has  a  leaf  which  is  bordered 
with  a  row  of  strong  teeth,  and  when  spread  open,  is  strik- 
in!«lv  tiimilar  to  one  of  the  toothed  iron  traps  when  set  as 
ubod  for  catching  game,  that  is,  it  consists  of  two  roundish 
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sides,  each  fUrnished  with  a  row  of  strong  teeth.  Near  the 
middle  of  each  side  there  ^ow  three  stiff  hrbtles,  placed  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle ;  if  one  of  these  bristles  is  touched 
by  an  insect  or  any  other  means,  the  two  sides  of  the  leaf 
spring  up  instantly,  the  teeth  cross  each  other,  and  the 
insect  is  held  so  fast,  that  it  can  only  be  extricated  by  forcing 
the  sides  of  the  leaf  asunder,  an  operation  of  some  difficulty, 
60  groat  is  the  muscular  force  with  which  the  contraction  is 
effected.  These  movements  are  all  owing  to  a  specific  irri- 
tability resident  in  the  moving  or^n,  and  must  be  dis- 
tinguished firom  the  following,  which  takes  place,  to  all 
appearance,  spontaneously. 

Desmodium  gyrans,  the  Gora-chand  of  Bengal,  was  first 
mentioned  in  systematical  botany  by  the  younger  Linneeus, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  a  wonderful  plant,  on  account  of  its 
singular  motion.  '  No  sooner,'  he  says, '  had  the  plants  he 
raised  from  seed  acquired  their  ternate  leaves,  than  they 
began  to  be  in  motion  in  every  direction  ;  this  movement 
did  not  cease  during  the  whole  course  of  Iheir  vegetation, 
nor  were  they  observant  of  any  time,  order,  or  direction : 
one  leaflet  frequently  revolved,  while  the  other  on  the  same 
petiole  was  quiescent;  sometimes  a  few  leaflets  only  were 
in  motion,  then  almost  all  of  them  would  be  in  movement 
at  once ;  the  whole  plant  was  very  seldom  agitated,  and 
that  only  during  the  first  year.  It  continued  to  move  in 
the  stove  during  the  second  year  of  its  growth,  and  was  not 
at  rest  even  in  the  winter.'  *  The  irritability  of  this  Desmo- 
dium,* Burnett  adds.  *  is  never  so  great,  even  in  our  best 
houses,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  its  native  climate,  and  its  mo- 
tions here  are  very  seldom  so  lively  as  those  described  by 
LinnsBus.  Warmth  appears  essential,  for  its  movements 
are  always  the  most  observable  when  the  heat  is  greatest ; 
that  they  are  not  attributable  to  the  sun's  ravs,  nor  to  any 
currents  of  air,  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  the  plant  loves 
the  shade,  and  that  the  motion  is  most  evident  when  the 
stove  is  closed  and  the  atmosphere  quite  still.  These 
movements  have  more  the  semblance  of  spontaneity  than 
any  others  that  have  been  observed  in  the  more  perfect 
plants ;  for  the  leaflets,  if  held  quiet  between  the  fingers 
for  a  short  time,  and  their  movements  thus  prevented,  are 
said  immediately  on  their  release  to  revolve  with  accelerated 
force,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  during  the  forcible 
interruption.'  De  Candolle  describes  the  motion  thus: — 
the  leaves  consist  of  three  leaflets,  two  of  which  are  lateral, 
very  small,  linear,  and  oblong,  and  an  odd  one,  separated 
from  the  two  others,  much  larger  and  oval-oblong :  the  two 
side  leaflets  are  in  almost  continual  motion,  which  takes 
place  by  little  starts,  like  the  small  hand  that  marks  the 
seconds  in  a  watch.  One  of  these  rises  so  as  to  mount 
about  50°  above  the  level  of  the  petiole,  and  the  other  falls 
on  the  opposite  side  to  about  the  same  distance ;  when  the 
latter  rises,  the  other  falls,  and  thus  a  constant  oscillation  is 
maintained.  The  central  leaflet  also  moves,  but  much 
more  slowly,  sloping  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and 
so  on. 

What  the  cause  of  these  singular  motions  may  be  has 
never  been  explained,  and  it  seems  useless  to  inquire :  they 
appear  to  belong  to  the  class  of  first  causes,  concerning 
which  we  can  know  nothing  further  than  their  effects.  It 
is  evident  that  they  are  quite  distinct  in  their  nature  from 
such  motions  as  that  of  a  stem  bending  towards  the  light, 
in  consequence  of  the  process  of  its  solidification  taking 
place  more  on  the  side  exposed  to  light  than  on  the  other 
side. 

If  no  mention  is  here  made  of  the  motions  of  internal 
microscopical  particles  upon  their  own  axis,  when  floating 
in  water,  such  as  were  remarked  by  Brown  and  others  in 
pollen,  and  as  may  be  found  very  commonly  upon  bruising 
plants  in  water,  it  is  because  such  particles  appear  in  au 
cases  to  be  starch,  and  their  motion,  however  singular,  to  be 
a  physical  rather  than  a  vital  phenomenon. 
On  Motion  of  Sap  see  Sap. 
MOTRIL.    [Granada.] 

MOTTE,  ANTOINE  HOUDAR  DE  LA,  was  born  at 
Paris,  1 7th  January,  1672.  His  father  was  originally  a 
hatter  at  Troves,  where  he  possessed  a  small  estate  called 
La  Motte,  whence  the  surname  of  the  family  was  derived. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  the  Jesuits*  College,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  which  he  shortly  after  gave 
up  to  follow  his  taste  for  the  drama,  and  to  assist  at  a  private 
theatre  in  the  representation  of  Molidre's  comedies.  In  1693, 
^'"rPt^i^"  ^"*y  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  produced  at 
tbeTl^tre  lulien  his  first  piece,  entitled  'Les  Originaux.' 


with  little  success.  This  pieoe  has  not  humt  iommmi 
among  his  works,  but  is  printed  in  the  4th  vdme  of  61^ 
rardis  ' Th^fitre  Italien.^  Disappointed  t  hie  fuhnu  k* 
resolved  to  renounce  the  world,  and  retired  with  oim  d  W 
friends  to  La  Trappe,  but  the  Abb6  de  IUoo#,Mttua^  U 
value  on  the  momentary  enthusiasm  of  two  i 
young  men,  dismissed  them  at  the  end  of  two  i 
out  giving  them  the  habit  of  the  order. 

After  returning  to  Paris  he  produced  his  opcsra  '  L*l 
Galante,'  which  was  very  successful ;  in  1 707  a  iiJbms  «f 
Odes,  which,  although  much  read,  added  noiliiog  to  hu  i»> 
putation ;  and  in  1710  his  *  Academical  Dbcoune,*  awsdrj 
of  the  kind.* 

The  most  presumptuous  and  extravagant  act  of  La  Moo« 
was  his  translating  the  Iliad,  without  knowing  a  sin^  «w4 
of  Greek,  and  abridging  that  poem  with  the  intentamof  ^ 
proving  it.  This  translation  was  preceded  by  a  ducoof  aiw  ■ 
which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  admiration  fbr  the  a*- 
tients,  and  particularly  Homer,  was  a  modem  prtjodjcuL 
Madame  Dacier  refuted  this  discourse  by  a  tract  cntitM 
'  Des  Causes  de  la  Corruption  du  Gufit,'  to  whkh  La  MajOc 
replied  by  his '  Reflexions  sur  la  Critiqae.'  At  tb»  a^  wi 
40  he  became  blind,  and  also  lost  the  use  of  his  Ximh^  n 
which  condition  he  remained  for  many  3rears,  and  died  Si^th 
December,  1731. 

His  works,  including  his  letters  to  the  dochesa  dm  Muac, 
were  collected  in  1754,  and  filled  10  vols,  limo,  iBtag^ 
Univ,;  Voltaire.) 

MOTTEUX,  PETER  ANTHONY,  was  bon  at  Rotes 
in  Normandy,  in  1660,  at  which  place  be  also  reeii>od  km 
education.  After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantca  ho 
came  over  to  England,  and  succeeded  in  yftabHthtng  b^ 
self  in  business,  and  kept  a  large  East  India  narebooso  ■ 
Leadenhall-street.  Being  master  of  sevecml  laBgoacc^  be 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  foreign-letter  departaMot  oi  lbs 
Post-office.  His  death,  which  was  attended  witb  niifai— s 
circumstances,  took  place  on  the  19th  February,  I7IB,  ia  a 
disorderly  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Dues,  aad 
being  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  oompleted  hk  &Stb  jmt. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  church  oi  St.  Mary  Axa^ 
London. 

This  gentleman  so  completely  acquired  tbe  Snglisb  hn- 
guage  as  to  be  able  to  proauce  a  translation  of  *  Don  Qua- 
otcN*  and  subsequently  to  write  several  aong\  pfaltj^— s, 
and-*epilogues,  one  of  the  latter  of  which  will  be  iomd  at  tbe 
end  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  comedyof '  Tbe  Martako.*  Ho 
also  wrote  several  plays,  namely:  'The  Lo>?es  of  Mara  aW 
Venus,*  Lond.,  1697,  4to.;  'Beauty  in  Distraa^'  a  ti^«rfr» 
Lond.,  1698,  4to.;  *The  Temple  of  Love.'l7M,  4lo.;  *Tbo 
Amorous  Miser,'  a  comedy  in  3  acta,  1 705, 4to. ;  alao  ai 
on  Tea,  1722,  8vo.,  with  several  French  works  1 
from  the  English. 

MOTTO,  an  Italian  term,  shortened  by  some  of  oor  old 
writers  to  mot.  It  means  a  word  or  sentence  add«4  to  a 
device ;  and  is  commonlv  used,  when  put  upon  a  acroU,  as 
an  external  ornament  of  ooatHirmour.  Tbe  use  of  Boctoos 
for  this  purpose  is  antient,  and  as  appended  to  a  eoat  d 
arms  they  are  frequently  hereditary  in  familiea.  In  stnct- 
ness,  the  motto  snould  bear  allusion  to  something  m  fbi 
achievement,  but  in  modern  times  the  taking  of  it  nate 
entirely  with  the  fancy  of  the  bearer,  and  it  may  bo  rfaan^^ 
at  pleasure.  A  sentence  or  quotation  prefixed  to  anytbaf 
written  is  also  termed  a  motto. 

MOULDINESS  is  a  name  applied  to  all  minnte  ftnr 
which  apoear  in  masses  upon  organic  bodies.  It  appears  u 
be  causea  by  a  damp  atmosphere  and  a  diminution  of  l^bL 
both  which  conditions  are  favourable  to  the  developoeat  af 
those  bodies  whose  spores  or  roproductiTe  partklco  are  Am*- 
ing  everywhere  in  tlie  atmosphere,  ready  to  spring  f«f"^ 


upon  Mutatis 


into  growth  whenever  they  chance 
situations. 

All  the  fungi  that  constitute  mouldinesa  are  \ 
to  escape  observation,  except  when  fit>m  iheir  numbers  tbij 
form  microscopical  forests,  and  then  they  clothe  tbe  snrtet 
of  the  body  wnich  they  attack  with  light  patches  of  yelbw, 
blue,  white,  green,  red,  and  various  other  ooloors.  Tfaospcn» 
of  these  plants  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  distnbaiad 


•  L«  M otia't  tnfedy.  calWd  *  IMS  da  CMtra.*  I«  MUiMMl  br  T«li* 
d«LoniaXlV.*)uoMof  Uieawst  laletMUnf  of  Uhm  wU^  1^  I 
place  on  Ui«  sttfe. 

t  It  appran  bowtftvr.  by  tb*  litle-p«fe  of  •n  ttStiom  mt  *  Dim 
London.  17O6.  4  tob.  Sro.,  tiiat  MotWnx  wm  wUt  MbmynUb^bm^m^t 
work  WM  traoalaUd  by  WTCtal  baad»,  mad  priotM  Ibr  tMliicl  T 
Dolphin,  Unit  Britain. 
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by  writers  on  fungi  into  many  genera,  chiefly  belonging  to 
the  Hyphomycetous  division  of  the  order,  the  combining 
character  of  which  is,  that  the  plants  are  flocculent,  naked 
(that  is,  not  enclosed  in  a  case,  or  seated  upon  a  peculiar 
receptacle),  distinct,  but  interwoven  into  a  general  mass, 
which  looks  like  a  thin  web,  or  a  collection  of  cobwebs. 

Oneof  the  most  common  is  the  Ascophora Mucedo,  which 
forms  a  blue  mould  upon  bread,  paste,  and  similar  sub- 
b lances  prepared  from  flour.  Tliis  plant  forms  a  fine  hori- 
zontal cobweb-Hkc  bed,  from  which  rise  up  slender  bi-anches 
terminated  by  an  expansion  which  bears  the  spores. 


Asoophora  Miioedo,  rery  liighN  magaifled. 
a  »  •  sporiferaua  branch  aririog  iVom  the  horUontal  bed ;   6  U  the  termi- 
natkm  of  a  branch  covered  with  ypores. 

Another  form  is  that  of  Penicillium,  hi  which  we  have  the 
same  entangled  tlocculent  bed,  and  a  similar  elevation  of 
perpendicular  branches:  but  the  latter  are  not  terminated 
by  a  disk  covered  with  spores ;  on  the  contrary,  they  end  in 
a  jointed  tuft,  every  division  of  which  produces  at  its  point 
a  necklace  of  spherical  sporules. 


FenicilUam  veriicillatum,  highly 


•  repreNots  a  cluster  of  perpcniUcular  branches  springing  up  from  the  ho- 
rliootu  bed ;  6  is  one  of  the  pencil-like  heads  vhich  terminate  the  branches. 

Mouldiness  is  occasionally  produced  by  Coniomycetoui 
fungi — that  is,  by  those  very  imperfectly  organised  species 
which  have  no  tlocculent  bed,  nor  any  special  part  on  which 
the  spores  are  generated,  but  which  merely  consist  of  a 
series  of  joints  within  which  reproductive  bodies  are  formed. 
Of  these,  the  Torula  Casei,  found  in  the  crevices  of  putrid 
cheese,  may  serve  as  an  example. 

Many  of  these  plants  are  capable  of  living  under  circum- 


stances that  would  be  fatal  to  any  other  form  of  vegetation; 
for  example,  Ascophora  Mucedo  springs  up  plentifully  in 
paste  poisoned  with  corrosive  sublimate* 


A  moTiol  of  Torula  Casei.  very  highly  magnifled.  after  Conla. 

Their  general  station  is  upon  decaying  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble matter ;  but  one  species,  the  Boti^tis  Bassiana,  attacks 
the  /itnVi^' silkworm  and  kills  it;  others  destroy  house-flies, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  autumn  glued  by  these  parasitea 
to  the  window,  on  which  they  have  alightea  in  a  semitorpid 
state. 

The  following  are  the  botanical  names  of  some  of  the 
more  common  species  of  fungi  that  cause  mouldiness : — 

Hydrophora  Hercorea  (yellow,  turning  black),  on  the 
dung  of  various  animals ;  Macor  mucedo  (bluish  black),  on 
fruit,  pastry,  &c. ;  Eurotium  herbariorum  (white,  yellow, 
or  orange),  on  damp  plants  in  Herbaria  ;  Cladosporium  her- 
harum  (^reen,  turning  black),  on  various  decaying  bodies, 
damp  pamt,  &c. ;  Aspergillus  cnndidus  (white),  very  com- 
mon ;  Aspergillus  glaucus  (blue),  very  common. 

MOULDINGS  (in  Architecture),'  any  assemblage  of 
narrow  surfaces  projecting  from  the  face  of  a  wall  or  other 
surface  and  also  advancing  one  beyond  the  other.  They 
are  bounded  by  straight  lines,  either  horizontal  or  vertical, 
according  to  their  situation,  but  the  siu'faces  themselves 
are  plane  or  curved,  and  if  the  latter,  concave  or  convex,  or 
else  compounded  of  both  forms;  and  again  are  either 
plain  or  curved.  Sometimes  indeed,  instead  of  projecting, 
mouldings  are  sunk,  as  is  the  case  when  they  form  a  border 
within  a  sunk  pannel,  for  though  they  project  with  respect 
to  the  surface  of  the  latter,  they  recede  within  the  general 
iaoe  of  the  wall.  The  mouldings  within  the  pannels  of  doors 
are  of  this  description.  Mouldings  are  employed  as  borders 
to  doors,  windows,  and  other  apertures,  as  arches,  in  which 
latter  case  they  are  termed  archivolt  mouldings;  while  those 
forming  the  imposts  from  which  the  arch  springs  are  called 
impost  mouldings.  The  bases  of  columns  likewise  consist 
of  mouldinjip.  They  are  also  employed  to  mark  the  hori- 
zontal divisions  of  a  wall,  both  internally  and  externally, 
and  every  member  to  which  they  are  applied  is  said  to  be 
moulded.  As  their  edges  are  straight  hues,  their  contour 
can  be  shown  in  drawings  only  by  their  shivdowing,  and 
by  the  outline  which  they  produce  at  their  extremities,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  cornice.  But  as  this  is  insufficient,  except  to 
afford  a  general  idea,  in  working  drawings  and  those  of 
detail  mouldings  are  shown  on  a  larger  scale,  and  by  means 
of  a  section  through  them,  by  which  their  profile  is  accu- 
rately defined;  and  upon  a  good  profile,  that  is,  one  where 
the  mouldings  are  well  proportioned  to  each  other,  and 
so  combined  as  mutually  to  relieve  each  other,  and  to  pro- 
duce both  an  agreeable  variety  of  surfaces  and  of  lieht  and 
shade,  much  of  the  beauty  and  finish  of  a  building  Spends. 

Mouldings  are  distinguished  by  different  names,  accord- 
ing to  their  prqfiles,  their  sizes,  or  their  situations.  Thus 
the  fillet,  t€Pnia,  band,  are  all  plane  or  flat  mouldings,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  first-mentioned  is  narrower 
than  the  others,  and  frequently  is  not  so  properly  a  distinct 
moulding  as  a  space  left  between  other  siurfoces,  or  else  a 
rim  to  a  larger  moulding,  as  to  a  cymatium  terminating  a 
cornice,  &c.,  while  t€Bnia  is  the  name  given  to  the  broad 
fillet  separating  the  architrave  from  the  frieze  in  the  Grecian 
Doric  entablature,  and  band  is  applied  to  any  still  broader 
plane  surface — thus  if  instead  of  dentils,  in  an  Ionic  or 
Corinthian  cornice,  a  projecting  plane  surface  be  left  where 
they  would  occur,  it  is  called  an  uncut  dentil  band.  The 
corona  (one  of  the  principal  members  in  every  cornice)  ia 
also  a  mere  plain  baud,  except  that  it  is  occasionally  enrichod 
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in  Roman  architecture.  Ag[ain  lesser  convex  mouldings 
are  termed  beads,  but  the  longer  mouldings  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  bases  of  columns  are  termed  tori  or  torusses. 
The  cyma  recta,  or  cymatium,  is  a  compound  moulding,  con- 
cave above  and  convex  below ;  while  the  cyma  reverea,  or, 
as  it  is  technically  termed  by  workmen,  the  ogive  or  ogee 
moulding,  is  convex  below  and  concave  above.  The  cavetto 
is  a  mere  hollow  or  sweep  intervening  between  and  serving 
to  counect  two  mouldings,  one  of  which  projects  beyond  the 
other.  The  scotia,  or  hollow  between  the  upper  and  lower 
torus  of  the  base  of  a  column,  is  a  moulding  of  this  kind 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  has  therefore  a  distinct  name  as- 
signed to  it,  which  also  points  out  its  situation.  The  ovolo 
is  a  simple  convex  moulding,  so  called  because  it  is  gene- 
rally carved  into  ova,  or  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  eegs, 
within  hollows.  The  ovolo  of  the  Doric  capital  (which  is 
always  uncut)  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  echinus. 
All  the  other  mouldings  may  be  carved  or  enriched,  except 
the  cavetto  and  fillet ;  the  pattern  being  accommodated  to 
the  surface  of  the  moulding.  The  cyma  recta,  or  talon,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  cut  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  tongued 
or  arrow-headed  ornament. 

These  mouldings  are  common  to  both  Grecian  and  Roman 
architecture,  but  besides  being  more  profusely  applied  in 
the  latter  style,  they  have  this  marked  difference,  that 
in  Roman  architecture  the  curved  mouldings,  whether 
simple  or  compound,  are  described  by  quarter  circles, 
whereas  in  Greek  they  describe  other  curves  obtained  from 
conic  sections,  and  are  tberefore  not  only  more  elegant  in 
their  contour,  but  susceptible  of  far  greater  variety.  Some 
of  them  are  also  occasionally  undercut,  that  is,  hollowed  out 
below  and  behind,  wherebv,  while  a  greater  depth  of  shadow 
is  obtained,  a  greater  sharpness  of  lines  and  lightness 
of  form  are  nroduced.  Of  this  kind  is  what  is  now  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  bird*S'beak  moulding,  because 
its  section  produces  an  outline  very  much  resembling  that 
of  the  hooked  upper  and  lower  mandible  in  the  beaks  of 
some  birds.  In  Gothic  mouldings,  undercutting  is  very 
common,  and  hollows  or  recesses  more  or  less  deep  are  fre- 
quently numerous  in  the  profiles  of  mouldings  in  tnat  style. 
The  mouldings  are  also  for  the  most  part  produced  by 
splayed  or  bevelled  surfaces,  that  is,  slanting  or  turned  ob- 
liquely from  the  outer  face  or  general  plane  where  they 
occur.  In  that  style  the  mouldings  are  so  numerous,  and 
the  profiles  produced  by  them  so  complex,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  describe  or  characterise  tnem  fhrther.  They 
are  however  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  therefore  re- 
quire to  be  well  studied  and  perfectly  understood,  for  which 
purpose  such  works  of  detail  as  Pugin's  '  Gothic  Specimens' 
and  'Gothic  Examples,'  Moller*8  'Denkmale,*  &a,  may  be 
recommended.  One  circumstance  however  which  ought  to 
be  mentioned  is  that  the  mouldings  all  recede  within  the 
face  of  the  wall  (like  those  of  pannels),  except  labels,  hood- 
mouldings,  and  others,  that  come  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  weather  mouldings,  because  made  to  project  in- 
stead of  recede,  and  therefbre  more  exposed  to  rain  and 
weather. 

In  regard  to  Grecian  mouldings,  it  remains  to  be  observed 
that  many  of  those  which  are  uncarved,  and  therefore  sup- 
posed to  have  been  quite  plain,  wore  painted  with  some  orna- 
mental pattern,  and  that  not  un frequently  in  the  most 
brilliant  colours.  But  this  singular  mode  of  decoration  is 
treated  more  at  length  in  the  article  Polychboict. 

M0ULIN8,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Allier ;  situated  on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  river 
Allier.  in  46"*  34'  N.  lat  and  3^  19'  E.  long. ;  161  miles  from 
Paris  in  a  direct  line  south-south-east,  or  175  miles  by  the 
road  through  Fontainebleau,  Montargis,  and  Nevers. 

This  town  is  scarcely  noticed  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Robert,  Count  of  Clermont,  son  of  Louis  IX. 
(St.  Louis),  kin^  of  France,  and  ancestor  of  the  Bourbon 
family,  founded  here  an  hospital.  It  owes  its  name  to  the 
number  of  watei^mills  whicn  were  formerly  here.  It  be- 
came capital  of  the  Bourbonnois,  and  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Bourbon,  one  of  whom,  Louis  11.,  built  a  castle  at 
Moulins,  which  Francois  I.  of  France  finished,  probably 
upon  acquiring  possession  of  the  Bourbonnois,  after  the  for- 
feiture of  the  Constable  Bourbon,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Of  this  castle  there  is  onl^  a  part 
remaining,  namely,  a  square  tower  used  as  a  prison,  and 
some  buildings  occupied  by  the  cendarmerie. 

The  town  is  agreeably  and  advantageously  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain,  on  ono  of  the  roads  from  Pan«  to  Lyon,  and  on 


the  bank  of  a  navigable  river.  The  imme<iiate  vicA.tff  m 
very  delightful ;  it  is  well  wooded,  and  amoo^  tb*  trvc*  ^rv 
fbrmerly  many  mulberry-trees,  planted  for  tvarjif  e^i- 
worms;  these  trees  thrived  exceedingly,  until  Xhm  &eMM  J 
the  silk  manufacture,  consequent  on  the  RevultiUtJii,  M  -« 
their  being  neglected  or  destroyed.  The  towa  ■  ^a  a  W*  ^ 
site,  and  is  tolerably  well  built. 

The  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick ;  the  fronts  aiv  crbasM^v : 
with  figures  formed  in  black  bricks,  the  ottiers  bctj.(  rr« 
There  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  Anarr.  aliuf  t 
700  feet  long  and  more  than  42  broad,  with  foot  F4%«ac£.u. 
It  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  oentory ;  im— ri 
cost  and  labour  were  hetttoMed  in  fixing  the  fot^HlaSuio*  '.£« 
depth  of  the  water  and  the  shifting  bank*  reod«T.ag  t&e  Wl 
of  the  river  so  insecure,  that  four  bridges  bad  b«ctt  dnuvtW 
in  the  previous  century.  Beyond  the  bridge  is  a  fttt*  mout 
of  trees,  extending  about  two  miles  in  a  itrmigbt  loi*  ftAii-< 
the  road  to  Limoges  and  Clermont  Moulins  cuota^ns  inrra. 
pleasant  promenades,  and  some  handi»ome  pablx  fA.«- 
tains.  Of  the  s(|uare8,  that  of  Allier  is  the  largea  auJ  e-  -t 
regular.  There  are  a  handsome  town-ball  wuh  a  ockc-»ir, 
and  a  court-bouse  lately  built.  In  the  rhurrh  •/  tlw  V>. 
tation  is  the  monument  erected  by  the  Prioceas  4c*  frhw 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  the  unfurtattsto  Dak*  / 
Montmorenci,  beheaded  at  Toulouse  by  order  tf  Vjr^.^-ii, 
There  are  fine  barracks  near  the  bridge,  paUic  \maL^  xm  * 
large  hospitals,  and  a  small  theatre. 

The  population  of  Moulins,  in  1831,  was  14,671  %m  \\^ 
oommune;  in  1836  it  was  15,231.  The  chicif  aaKafrr- 
ture  of  the  place  is  cutlery,  especially  excdleot 
These  articles  are  hawked  about  by  woman,  who  b« 
the  greatest  importunity  the  traveller  airifiiig  tn  tfa«  \ 
There  are  several  establishments  for  ninmnKcoCtos  asd 
woollen  yam,  and  for  throwing  silk.  Tnera  an  maaaV- 
tories  of  blankets,  cotton  counterpanes,  woollen  stuflk  9*^ 
hats.  There  are  tan-yards  and  steam-milU  lor  corn.  Tr&ia 
is  carried  on  in  com,  wine,  iron,  timber  for  thip-lmiUffc. 
coal,  cattle,  and  raw  silk.  There  are  ten  yeariy  fcua.  TU 
townsmen  are  distinguished  by  their  kiodncM  of  aaaor. 
There  are  coal-minea  and  atiarries  of  limwlon*  ib  t^ 
neighbourhood.  Marble  of  different  colours  it  ixia^  W 
is  not  worked.  Moulins  has  several  judictsl  sad  fesl 
government  offices;  a  society  of  rural  ecooomy,  rkysol 
sciences,  and  arts;  a  public  library  of  16,009  or  5t,fv. 
volumes ;  a  high  school,  with  museums  of  nataral  lioMcr; 
and  physics  attached  to  it ;  a  drawing  school,  md  a  ea&*- 
tion  of  paintines  and  eng^vings. 

Marshal  Viliars,  one  of  the  most  eminent  gvocrmls  o/ At 
age  of  Louis  XI V.,  was  a  native  of  Moulins.  Mo«liaa  m 
the  seat  of  a  bishoprie,  of  which  the  depaitmcnt  of  A:lie 
constitutes  the  dioeese.  The  bishop  is  a  soffcsfia  «f  ti« 
archbishop  of  Sens  and  Auxerre. 

The  arrondissement  of  Moulins  has  an  aim  of  1  OOf  m^mn 
miles,  and  comprehends  86  communes.  It  is  dmded  u  -> 
nine  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  tbe  fwKa 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  86,837;  in  183t,  »«^r 

MOULTAN.    [Hindustan.] 

MOULTING.    [Birds,  p.  426.] 

MOUNT  VERNON.    [Viroinia.] 

MOUNTAIN  UMESTONE.  Mr.  Smith  mykm 
this  term  to  desijpiate  the  calcareous  rodts  which  onir  » 
the  coal  strata  m  England.  It  is  tbe  equiraWm  cf  v 
'  carboniferous  limestone'  of  Conybeare  and  ma«y  ci>r 
English  geologists.  Some  German  writers  havw  vnmfia^j^ 
the  term  into  berg-kalk,  while  in  Fimnoe  tb«  ooncapraixv 
version  of  Mr.  Conybeare's  title,  '  cakain  carbcaff-  n 
appears  to  be  preferred.    [Coal  Firlds.] 

MOUNTAINS.  Though  the  term  motmlaia  be  xmn%  .- 
sally  understood,  yet  it  will  be  found  very  difie«lt  to  ^Jna 
strictly  what  is  meant  by  it.  From  the  mole  bUl  is  '^ 
meadow,  to  the  gigantic  Chimboraco,  the  gradarwa  h* 
infinite,  and  no  positive  line  can  be  dirnvn  batwum  tb*  b. 
and  the  mountam.  Moreover,  the  name  is  sooMOjoci  g:««« 
to  a  single  devation  or  peak,  as  Mount  Atna,  Ice^  aftd  s^sr 
times  to  a  whole  and  extensive  cluster  of  cnm«iic«^  » 
Mount  Caucasus.  Isolated  mountains  are  rmra,  and  vk.i 
they  do  exist  are  ^nerally,  though  not  always  toIcbek 

Tlie  general  disposition  of  mountains  ts  tn  pvci*  x 
chains.  The  word  group  explains  itselC  but  wfaat~»  cr*.-* 
stood  by  a  chain  may  not  be  so  clear.  When  hilU  cr  v  -  - 
tains  are  so  arranged  as  to  fbrm  a  line  or  band  vbait  Sn^- 
greatly  exceeds  its  breadth,  such  a  disposition.  wWtlw^  *.^ 
line  be  lUaight  or  curved^  is  called  a  ainin»  «id  scb^ksa 
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a  ridge;  though  the  latter  name  ib  more  exdofirely  applied 
to  the  lesser  chains.  We  are  not  however  to  understand  by 
a  chain  of  mountains,  a  single  unbroken  longitudinal  emi- 
nence, like  that  formed  hf  the  connected  roofe  of  a  row  of 
Iiouses.  A  chain  of  mountains,  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
irregular  and  composed  of  many  subordinate  parts.  In  a 
eomplete  chain  there  are  three  parallel  or  nearly  parallel 
ridges ;  the  centre  one  is  usually  the  highest  These  three 
ridges,  though  distinct,  are  seldom  equidistant  from  each 
other,  and  they  are  frequently  united.  From  the  points  of 
junction,  and  from  different  parts  of  the  outer  ridges,  other 
chains  strike  off  at  various  angles,  and  these  in  turn  send  off 
other  ramifications,  which  go  on  dividing  and  diminishing 
in  height  till  the  last  undulations  are  lost  in  the  general 
surface  of  the  plain.  These  different  branches  of  a  chain 
have  received  various  and  very  arbitrarv  names.  Some 
divide  the  whole  system  of  a  chain  into  the  primary,  prin- 
cipal, primordial,  or  great  chain,  and  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary chains ;  but  these  names  having  now  reference  to  the 
order  of  formation  of  rocks  rather  than  to  their  disposition, 
though  the  latter  circumstance  is  greatly  dependent  on  the 
former,  they  are  at  present  confined  to  geological  considera- 
tions, and  we  therefore  say  such  a  chain  or  ridge  is  a  branch 
of  some  other  chain  or  ridge.  Thus  the  Apennines  are  a 
branch  of  the  Alps.  Minor  ramifications,  wlien  short,  are 
called  spurs.  Wherever  the  main  chain  sends  off  other 
chains,  the  former  is,  at  that  particular  spot,  higher  than 
elsewhere,  so  that  between  two  consecutive  elevations  there 
is  an  apparent  depression :  hence  the  summit  or  ridge-line 
of  the  main  chain  is  divided  into  heights,  which  are  called 
peaks,  domes,  &c.,  according  to  their  shape ;  and  depressions, 
which  receive  the  general  name  of  passes,  because  they  are 
the  places  where  the  passage  over  the  chain  from  opposite 
valleys  is  most  easily  effected.  These  passages  or  passes 
are  termed  cols  in  the  A\p^ports  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  per- 
Iws  in  the  Jura.  They  are  also  called  gorges  or  defiles,  but 
incorrectly,  for  the  gorge  is  properly  the  contracted  part  of 
a  valley,  and  the  defile  a  very  narrow  passage  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  or  winding  amongst  them.  The  ridge-line 
of  great  chains  is  also  irregular  in  breadth  as  well  as  height ; 
it  M  Sometimes  very  narrow  and  sometimes  very  broad,  and 
in  some  places  spreads  out  into  what  is  termed  table-land 
(Langfield  in  Norway).  Table-lands, or  plaleaus,  are  bow- 
ever  not  always  of  this  terrace  form ;  they  are  not  uafre- 
quently  sunk,  if  we  may  so  say,  into  the  broad  summit  of 
t  he  ridge,  so  as  to  be  surrounded  by  lofly  eminences  and 
peaks.  Table-land  is  also  sometimes  ascended  by  gentle 
acclivities,  without  any  appearance  of  mountains. 

The  valleys  which  are  situated  between  the  parallel 
ridges  of  the  main  chain  are  termed  longitudinal  valleys ; 
their  axis,  and  conseauently  the  principal  watercourse,  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  airection  of  the  chain.  The  valley  of' 
the  Khdne  above  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  valley  of  the 
Magdalena  in  South  America,  &c.,  may  be  taken  as  exam- 

ees.  Two  things  have  been  remarked  in  longitudinal  val- 
ys:  first,  that  there  is  sometimes  so  perfect  a  conformity 
between  the  re-entering  angles  on  one  side  and  the  salient 
angles  on  the  other,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  the  two 
sides  into  contact,  they  would  perfectly  correspond,  so  as  to 
leave  no  trace  of  their  having  been  separated ;  and,  secondly, 
it  has  been  observed,  that  the  side  of  the  valley  opposite  to 
the  centre  ridge  is  the  steepest  These  observations  are  true 
as  regards  many  places,  but  are  by  no  means  to  be  received 
as  uniA-ersally  correct.  The  other  valleys,  whose  axes  form 
various  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  great  chain,  are  the 
principal  valleys  of  a  country,  and  are  usually  designated 
by  the  names  of  the  chief  rivers  which  flow  through  them. 
The  valleys  of  the  tributary  streams  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  main  rivers  are  called  lateral  valleys.  The  terms 
upper  and  lower  valley  are  sometimes  used  to  denote  the 
parts  of  a  valley  as  they  he  along  the  higher  or  lower  part 
of  a  river's  course.  Such  then  are  the  parts  of  a  regular 
chain  of  mountains,  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  those 
great  elevations  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  chain  are 
thus  regularly  formed.  Mountains  are  sometimes  grouped, 
as  we  have  said,  so  as  to  present  no  appearance  of  a  chain ; 
sometimes  the  chains  run  parallel,  but  wholly  independent 
of  each  other ;  in  some  cases  they  radiate  from  a  common 
centre  or  nucleus.  Indeed  nothing  can  well  be  more  irre- 
gular than  the  arrangement  of  mountains,  and  they  differ 
as  much  in  height,  steepness,  and  particular  appearance. 
By  some  (Bergmann)  it  has  been  imagined  that  in  chains 
roimiDg  north  and  south  the  western  slope  is  the  most 


I  abrupt,  and  that  when  the  chain  runs  east  and  west  the 
I  southern  slope  is  the  steepest  But  this  is  far  from  being 
always  the  case,  and  General  Andreossy  has  laid  down  as  a 
principle  that  the  steep  side  of  a  chain  of  mountains  is  that 
which  looks  towards  the  higher  part  of  the  general  slope  on 
which  the  chain  is  set  This  opinion  is  doubtless  better 
founded  than  that  of  Bergmann,  nevertheless  it  is  not 
strictly  correct ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  no 
general  law  obtains  on  this  subject. 

The  appearance  presented  by  chains  of  mountains  is  not 
only  very  different  in  different  parts,  but  the  very  same 
mountains  when  seen  at  a  distance  no  way  resemble  their 
aspect  when  seen  nearer.  At  a  distance  tne  minute  irre- 
gularities are  lost  in  the  general  contour,  and  the  particular 
shadows  are  blended  into  a  uniform  tint  The  forms  of 
rocks  generally  depend  on  their  nature,  and  a  practised  eye 
can  sometimes  pretty  correctly  divine  the  latter  from  the 
former.  These  may  either  present  the  aspect  of  needles  or 
sharp  pointed  masses,  or  the  summits  may  be  dome-shaped, 
or  stretch  along  like  a  vertical  wall,  either  entire  or  bearing 
a  resemblance  to  ruined  battlements  and  towers;  some- 
times the  whole  mas£  is  piled  up  into  a  succession  of 
gigantic  steps  or  terraces.  Individual  mountains  and  hills 
also  vary  in  form ;  those  which  are  volcanic  are  generally 
conical ;  others  are  round,  oval,  lumpy,  saddle-backed,  &o. 

Mountain-chains  are  the  natural  water-sheds  (the  divoriia 
aquarum),  but- it  must  not  be  thence  inferred,  as  has  too 
frequently  been  the  case,  that  all  water-sheds  are  mountain 
chains.  This  erroneous  idea  has  covered  our  maps  with 
mountains  where  in  nature  not  a  hill  is  to  be  seen. 

Another  error  is  to  regard  the  mountains  of  the  earth  as 
so  many  connected  diains,  which,  by  starting  from  some 
particular  point  may  be  traced  stretching  and  branching 
continuously  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
fallacy  of  such  pretended  continuity  is  evident  from  the 
difference  in  the  arrangement  as  described  by  different 
writers.  The  truth  is,  that  mountains  are  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  land  in  the  greatest  confusion,  here  iso- 
lated, there  in  groups  or  in  chains;  the  chains  being  in 
some  places  single  and  independent,  in  others  connected ; 
in  one  place  running  in  parallel  directions,  in  another  inter- 
secting, crossing,  or  branching  off  at  different  angles ;  in 
some  cases  completely  enclosing  a  certain  extent  of  country 
so  as  to  form  an  entire  and  perfect  basin,  in  others  only 
partially  enclosing  a  space.  In  one  country  the  mountains 
are  set  in  the  centre,  or  near  one  of  its  coasts,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  length  of  the  country ;  in  an- 
other, they  are  set  across  the  country.  In  fieict,  the  chains 
are  observed  to  be  in  all  possible  directions,  both  as 
regards  the  points  of  the  compass  and  the  trending  of  the 
coast-lines.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Andes  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Appalachians,  the  Ghauts  of  India, 
the  Scandinavian  Alps,  and  the  Apennines,  there  is  very 
little  conformity  between  the  direction  of  mountain-chains 
and  the  configuration  of  countries. 

Mountains  have  a  very  important  part  to  perform  in  the 
general  economy  of  the  earth;  they  arrest  the  fleeting 
clouds,  whose  precipitated  waters  they  store  up  in  their  in- 
terior and  exhaustless  reservoirs,  whence  springs  are  con- 
tinually issuing,  which  unite  and  form  those  streams 
that  fertilise  the  plains,  or,  collected  into  mighty  rivers, 
favour  the  transport  of  commodities  and  facilitate  the 
intercourse  between  the  ocean  and  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinents. The  influence  of  mountains  on  local  climate  is  all- 
powerful,  and  depends  upon  the  direction  in  which  they 
lie  as  regards  the  sun*s  course,  their  height,  their  position 
on  the  surfkoe  of  the  globe,  their  proximity  to  or  remoteness 
from  the  sea,  the  winds  they  arrest  or  give  passage  to,  &c 
Mountains  have  moreover  a  climate  of  their  own,  or  rather 
a  great  variety  of  climates.  Thus  in  ascending  from  the  sea 
towards  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  every  kind  of  climate  is 
passed  through  as  completely  as  if  the  traveller  were  to 
proceed  from  the  equator  towards  the  pole.  At  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  16,000  feet  on  the  Andes  under  the  equator,  we 
reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  congelation;  and  mountains 
in  that  region  which  exceed  that  height  have  their  sum- 
mits covered  with  eternal  snow.  The  hue  of  perpetual  con- 
gelation is  however  for  from  being  parallel  with  the  general 
surfkce  of  the  earth.  It  approaches  that  surface  as  it  ad- 
vances towards  the  poles,  but  the  laws  which  determine 
this  line  are  still  very  imperfectly  known.    [Clihatb.] 

The  limits  of  perpetual  congelation,  as  ascertained  from 
the  stability  of  snow  on  the  mountains,  are  subject  tovaiy 
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^ith  the  particular  aspect  of  the  mountains  and  other  local 
crircumBtanceft.  Tlius,  generally  speaking,  the  snow-line  is 
bigbest  on  the  south  side  of  mountains  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  vice  versd;  hut  this  is  not  always  the 
case;  and  according  to  M.  Jaquemont,  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  is  much  higher  on  the  northern  than  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Himalaya  roountain«.  Mr.  Pentland  states  that 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  at  an  elevation  of  15.800  feet 
on  the  mountains  of  Vilcanota  in  South  America,  which  are 
as  far  south  as  14°  33'. 

The  fact  of  the  cold  increasing  as  we  ascend  mountains 
is  due  in  part  to  the  greater  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  higher  regions,  and  to  their  greater  distance  from 
the  radiated  heat  of  the  plains ;  nevertheless  the  parti- 
cular aspect  of  various  parts  of  mountains  as  regards  the 
sun.  and  the  conformation  of  the  higher  valleys,  greatly 
modify  the  cold  of  particular  places ;  and  a  much  greater 
heat  is  sometimes  experienced  in  a  high  valley  than  is  felt 
in  one  much  lower  down.  To  this  circumstance  is  due  in 
part  the  seeming  anomalies  that  are  met  with  in  the  habita- 
tion of  plants,  many  being  found  at  heights  where  they 
would  be  little  expected. 

Thoueh  mountains  are  such  striking  objects,  and,  when 
contemplated  only  with  respect  to  their  alisolute  elevation 
above  the  sea,  appear  to  be  enormous  protuberances  on  the 
earth's  surface,  they  are  very  incxinsiderable  when  compared 
with  the  whole  mass  of  the  globe.  The  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth,  at  least  those  where  population  is  most  dense, 
asd  in  which  human  industry  is  most  concentrated,  all  lie 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  true  surface  of  the  sphere.  But 
even  the  height  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  which  is  about 
five  miles,  is  onlv  about  one  eight-hundredth  part  of  the 
radius  of  the  earth.  In  books  of  travels  we  often  find  the 
•distance  mentioned  at  which  a  particular  mountain  is  vi- 
sible. As  assertions  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  loosely 
made,  the  following  rule  will  servo  for  roughly  estimating 
the  distance  at  which  a  mountain  of  known  height  can  be 
seen  from  the  surface  of  the  sphere :  multiply  the  square 
root  of  the  height  of  the  mountain  in  feet  by  1*2247;  the 
product  will  be  the  distance  in  miles  at  which  the  mountain 
as  visible. 

With  regard  to  the  heights  of  mountains  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  they  vary  considerably.  Some  authors  however 
xegard  every  eminence  below  one  thousand  feet  as  a  hill. 
Since  the  application  of  the  barometer  to  the  admeasure- 
ment of  heights,  there  are  few  mountains  of  any  importance, 
in  Europe  at  least,  whose  elevation  above  the  sea  is  not  now 
known  and  registered.  A  list  of  the  principal  mountain 
lietghts  on  the  globe  would  fill  a  volume.  It  may  be  suf- 
ficient here  to  give  the  heights  of  the  principal  peaks  of 
•one  of  the  more  important  chains. 

Etirop&.—'hlioni  Blanc,  Alps.  15,668  feet;  Mont  Perdu, 
Pyrenees,  11,283;  Monte  Corno,  Apennines,  9523;  Lom- 
nitz,  Carpathians,  7962;  Sneehetta.  Dovrefield,  Norway. 
8122;  Mulhacen,  Sierra  Nevada,  Spain,  11,678;  Mont 
Mezin,  Cevennes.  France,  6567 ;  Puy  de  Sanci,  Auvergne, 
France,  6200;  ifitna,  Sicily,  10,870;  Olympus,  Greece, 
9754;  Vesuvius,  3932. 

^fta.—Dhawalagiri,  28,077;  Jewahir,  25,747.  These  two 
are  peaks  of  the  Himalaya.  Mowna  Roa,  Sandwich  la- 
lands,  15,988;  Ophir,  Sumatra,  13,840;  Egmont,  New 
Zealand,  11,430;  ItaliUkoi,  Altaian  chain,  10.735;  Ararat, 
Armenia,  17,260;  Arjish,  Anatolia,  10,000?;  Olympus, 
Anatolia,  6500 ;  Lebanon,  Palestine,  9600 ;  Awatska,  a 
irolcano  in  Kamtchatka,  12,000  feet 

Africa, — Geesb,  in  Abyssinia,  15,000?;  Peak  of  Teyde, 
Teneriffe,  a  volcano,  12,180;  highest  peak  of  Atlas  chain, 
12.000,  and  perhaps  more. 

wlmmcQ.— Nevado  di  Sorato,  25.250;  Illimani  (the  richest 
cold  mountain  of  Peru),  24,450 ;  Chimboraco,  Andes,  21,600 ; 
Antisana,  19,136;  Cotopaxi,  18,867;  Pichinca,  15,931; 
Popocatepetl,  Mexico,  1 7,720 :  the  last  four  are  volcanoes. 
Rooky  Mountains,  11,000;  Mount  Washington,  AppaU- 
obians,  6650. 

For  the  details  of  particular  chains  and  remarkable 
Mountains  and  volcanoes  see  their  several  names. 

MOUNT  SORREL.    [Lbickstxrshirk] 

MOURZUCK.    [FixxAN.] 

MOUSE.      (IftURIDiK.] 

MOVEMENT,  in  Music,  a  detached  and  independent 
piTtkm  of  a  composition.  Symphonies,  concertos,  cjuartets, 
MOfttaf,  vocal  pieces  of  vanoas  kinds,  &c.,  are  divided  into 


portions  commonly  differing  from  each  other  in  tisft  as  «tll 
as  in  key,  and  every  such  portion  is  called  a  mofvawt 
Thus,  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of  Beethoven  con«ists  of  tf» 
movements,  viz.,  1,  a  Country  Scene;  2,  Tbe  Rinto: 
3.  The  Village  Dance;  4, The  Storm;  5.  at  a/Ma/#,Tb» 
Shepherd's  Song. 

MOVING  FORCE  may  be  defined  as  force  cooaidrtri 
with  reference  to  the  momentum  it  produoea,  id  like  manac 
as  accelerating  force  means  force  considered  as  the  cmia«  / 
acceleration.  Imagine  a  bullet,  with  a  feather  tightly  fiu- 
tened  to  it,  thrown  from  the  hand  into  a  vacuous  spw* 
The  action  of  the  earth  will  cause  a  parabola  to  be  deacnWi 

tPROJECTiLBs];  and  as  the  feather  must  more  with  i^ 
ullet,  all  the  alterations  of  velocity  (accelerations  or  tetari 
ations)  which  take  place  in  the  one  also  lake  pla^e  in  it- 
other.  All  forces  then,  so  far  as  they  are  estimated  bf  ti- 
accelerations  they  produce,  are  the  same  in  both  ras»% 
But  if  we  take  into  account  the  masses  of  the  two  ni- 
stances,  we  see  that  very  different  degrees  of  preaanfa  a«. 
be  applied  throughout  the  same  time  to  produce  tbe  «civ  •^ 
at  starting,  and  ttie  action  of  the  earth  appliea  very  diCni: 
deirrees  of  pressure  to  the  two. 

Moving  force  is  applied  to  the  cause  of  MojissiTrw.  .-. 
the  same  sense  as  accelerating  force  to  the  cause  of  aber- 
ration. Apply  continued  pressure  to  a  weight  often  piMi^ 
such  as  will  in  one  second  produce  a  velocity  of  to  lccl|p* 
second ;  apply  another  pressure  to  a  weight  of  seven  piwTft  v 
such  as  will  also  in  one  second  produce  a  velodly  of  i«  W 
per  second :  the  momenta  produced  in  one  second  aia  i^ 
as  10  X  80  to  7  X  50,  or  as  800  to  350 ;  and  iba  mmwz 
forces  are  said  to  be  in  this  proportion-  Tbe  Coik*^ 
equation  is  made  the  measure : — 

Moving  force  =  mass  x  accelerating  force : 

but  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  a  unit  of  aeetkfa:^- 
produced  in  a  unit  of  mass  shall  require  the  aiamat  .' 

Sressure  which  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  moving  force.  ^^Hmm 
loUBNTTTll.] 

The  connection  of  momentum  and  acceleration  ait  ^ 
veloped  in  Velocity  and  Virtual  VBLOcm«a-  li  * 
necessary  to  remind  the  young  student  in  roechaoka  tac 
accelerating  force  is  a  mathematical  abstraction,  ibe  ae 
ditions  of  all  problems  which  actually  occur  introdamc 
as  data  not  accelerating  forces,  but  moving  foroca^  Ovwc 
however  to  the  problems  which  usually  come  eariieat  a  a- 
chanieal  treatises  containing  only  accelerating  forces  8b«c 
their  data,  or  given  laws  of  acceleration  without  refartamti 
the  masses  in  which  acceleration  is  produced^  or  tbe  ] 
which  produce  them,  the  learner  is  not  sufficiently  i 
of  this. 

MOWBRAY,  SIR  ROGER  DE,  of  Bamboiig;«.  * 
of  Geoffrey  de  Monbray,  lord  justiciar  of  Lothian  in  the  & 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Sir  Roger  was  lorf  jaatas: 
Scotland  from  1319  to  1321 ;  when,  having  engagai  a  x 
conspiracy  against  King  Robert  Bruce,  he  vaa  aMsA  uS 
put  in  prison.  He  diM  here  before  trial;  but.  norr*! 
standing,  process  was  led  against  him,  and  aentesaer  |r- 
nounced  on  his  dead  body.    (Fordun,  xiiL  1.) 

MOXA,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin,    aigni^'iag  «= 
substance  whose  gradual  combustion  on  or  near  tbe  ^kr%  • 
used  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  disease.    This  meibed  ik 
early  practised  in  the  East,  particularly  by  the  Cbinaa  * 
Japanese,  from  whom  it  was  copied  by  the  Portaraea*.  •  - 
having  fallen  into  disuse,  it  was  revived  W  the  Frm^ 
surgeons  during  the  Egyptian  campaign.     The  aabaar 
employed  by  the  Chinese  is  formed  of  the  downy  co«<*"; 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Artemisia  Moxa  (DeCandolle) :  bcl  - 
down  of  many  other  plants,  or  the  pith,  may  be  used.    T 
stalk  containing  the  pith  of  the  common  sun-flow«r  i  He.  --^ 
thus  annuus)  is  a  very  convenient  means,  when  the  pcrpi* 
moxas  cannot  he  procured.    Those  used  in  Britain  w  i 
imported  firom  France,  and  generally  constat  e«tbcr  '  • 
pyramidal  or  cylindrical  roll  of  linen,  which  as  a^i^ 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  noCaaa     1  - 
sixe  of  this  is  generally  about  eight  lines  high,  and  >  - 
four  to  five  broad.    It  is  ignited  at  the  one  e«HL  ani    . 
combustion  gradually  extends  to  the  other.     Thi*  4  f- 
from  the  actual  cautery  by  means  of  a  red-hot  iroiu  ir  - 
much  as  the  latter  produces  immediately  its  maxiaaua 
effect,  which  progressively  diminishes,  while  in  the  caa* 
the  moxa  the  b^t  gradually  increa*es,  and  tbe  grvav^ 
effect  is  produced  towards  the  end  of  the  operatieai.    li  « 
alto  different  firom  a  blister,  both  in  its  mode  of  \ 
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in  the  stage  of  a  disease  in  which  it  may  be  most  advan- 
tageously applied.  The  general  .principles  which  should 
regulate  the  use  of  blisters  having  been  already  explained 
[Blister],  as  well  as  those  connected  with  the  actual 
cautery  [Escharotics],  the  following  observations  refer  to 
its  distinctive  characteristics.  We  may  remark  that  the  pain 
is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected,  indeed  less  than  often 
attends  blisters,  and  that  it  is  oft»n  borne  by  females  and 
children,  or  at  least  boys,  with  the  greatest  fortitude. 

Besides  the  secondary  effects  of  the  local  application, 
which,  being  of  a  counter-irritative  kind,  are  common  to 
blisters  and  moxa,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  there  is  the 
additional  influence  of  a  certain  amount  of  caloric  '  Caloric, 
applied  under  certain  circumstances  and  with  appropriate 
restrictions,  stimulates  in  a  powerful  manner  the  capillary 
vessels,  causing  them  to  contract  their  diameters,  and  to 
circulate  their  blood  with  greater  velocity ;  and,  either  by 
this  action  on  the  capillaries,  or  by  a  direct  one  on  the  lym- 
nhatics  of  the  part,  it  has  also  the  power  of  exciting  the 
ninction  of  the  absorbents  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
du-ect  effects  of  moxa  are  seldom,  if  ever,  confined  to  the 
skin  ;  and  if  the  moxa  be  applied,  through  the  medium  of 
a  ne<^e,  the  caloric  may  be  made  to  propagate  its  influence 
to  any  depth.  The  beneficial  influence  of  moxa,  in  reliev- 
ing or  curing  disease,  apparently  depends  on  its  tonic  action 
over  absorption  and  capillary  circulation.  Hence  it  should 
be  employed  in  those  cases  only  in  which  there  exists  a 
state  of  debility  of  the  capillaries  and  a  consequent  retarda- 
tion of  their  circulation,  and  a  diminution  of  absorption ; 
and  invariably  avoided  wherever  there  is  increased  action 
or  active  inflammation.' 

To  hold  tlie  moxa  over  the  part  affected,  an  instrument 
has  been  invented,  but  a  portion  of  silv»r-wire  formed  into 
a  loop,  surrounding  the  cylinder  near  the  base,  is  sufficient 
The  moxa  may  be  applied  in  various  ways.  '  It  may  be 
used  so  as  not  to  cause  any  injury ;  in  a  greater  degree,  so 
as  to  produce  vesication  ;  and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  an 
eschar,  which  may  be  either  deep  or  superficial ;  or  it  may 
be  employed  with  the  acupuncture  needle.'  In  the  first 
form,  it  is  burnt  near,  but  not  in  contact  with,  the  part 
affected,  and  is  often  of  great  service  in  healing  indolent 
ulcers ;  it  generally  requires  to  be  applied  once  a  day.  It 
is  even  used  in  some  chronic  inflammations  of  the  eve  with 
very  good  effect  In  the  second  form  it  is  also  to  be  held 
near  the  skin,  and  continued  till  a  blister  results.  In  tic 
douloureux  of  very  superficial  nerves  this  is  sometimes 
beneficial.  The  third  mode  is  the  most  common,  and  for 
this  the  part  to  which  the  moxa  is  intended  to  be  applied  is 
marked  out,  and  the  moxa  being  surrounded  with  a  piece 
of  card-paper,  which  has  been  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  to  protect  the  adjacent  skin,  the  moxa  is 
ignited  at  the  one  end,  and  the  combustion  increased,  if 
necessary,  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe.  For  the  cure  of  obsti- 
nate sciatica  and  deep-seated  diseases  of  the  joints  a  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  moxa  mav  be  required,  but  it  seldom 
fails  to  give  relief.  *  When  the  moxa  and  acupuncture 
needle  are  used  together,  a  moxa  of  a  proper  size  is  to  be 
perforated  by  a  needle  of  such  a  length  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  reach  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  extend 
so  far  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  as  to  keep  the  moxa 
about  one  inch  from  it.  The  needle  is  then  introduced,  and 
the  moxa  is  now  put  in  a  state  of  combustion,  and  the 
heat  disengaged  from  it  is  communicated  to  the  needle, 
and  thence  conveyed  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.'  [Acupunc- 
ture.] When  the  pain  from  the  third  mode  of  applymg 
the  moxa  is  very  great,  a  linseed-meal  poultice  will  generally 
mitigate  it 

Prejudice  against  this  remedy,  on  account  of  its  apparent 
severity,  has  prevented  its  being  extensively  used,  but 
almost  all  practitioners  who  have  made  trial  of  it  can  attest 
its  efficacy.  It  will  rarely  be  bad  recourse  to,  except  in 
cases  of  a  neuralgic  or  paralytic  kind  of  such  obstinacy  or 
painfulness  as  to  justify  the  measure;  but  in  such  diseases 
it  should  not  be  overlooked.  (Wallace,  On  the  Action  qf 
Moxa,) 

MOZAMBIQUE,  the  Town  of,  is  the  principal  settle- 
ment of  the  Portuguese  on  the  eastern  coast  of  AlHca. 
It  is  situated  in  15"  2'  S.  lat  and  40''  43' E.  long.  The 
harbour  is  formefl  by  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  five  miles  and 
a  half  broad  and  six  long,  which  receives  the  waters  of 
three  considerable  rivers.  At  the  entrance  are  three  small 
islands,  which,  together  with  reefs  and  shoals,  render  the 
imchon^  perfectly  safe  in  the  worst  weather.  Of  these 
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islands,  that  of  Mozambique,  on  which  the  city  stands,  is 
formed  of  coral,  is  very  low  and  narrow,  and  scarcely  one 
mile  and  a  half  long.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  entrance  of  the  inlet.  The  other  two  islands,  S.  George 
to  the  northward  and  S.  lago  to  the  southward,  lie  opposite 
to  one  another,  nearly  three  miles  outside  that  of  Mozam- 
bique ;  they  are  of  coral,  covered  with  vegetation,  but  with- 
out inhabitants. 

The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  is  occupied  by 
the  fort  of  S.  Sebastiao,  which  was  erected  soon  after  the 
Portuguese  took  the  ]jlace.  Though  much  neglected,  it  is 
still  a  strong  fortification  and  capable  of  making  a  formida- 
ble resistance.  There  are  also  two  other  small  forts,  one  of 
which  is  built  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island.  The 
streets  of  the  city  are  narrow,  but  the  houses  are  generally 
lofty  and  well  constructed.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
city  is  a  large  square,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  which 
is  a  long  and  commodious  stone  wharf,  built  on  arches, 
stretching  out  from  the  shore  almost  to  low-water  mark,  and 
affording  at  all  times  an  excellent  landing  for  boats.  On 
the  three  other  sides  of  the  square  are  the  pabce  of  the 
governor,  the  custom-house,  and  the  main-guard.  The 
palace  is  an  extensive  stone  building,  apparently  of  great 
age,  with  a  flat  leaden  roof  and  a  large  square  court  in  the 
centre.  The  city  takes  up  one  half  of  the  island,  and  to  the 
south  of  it  is  the  Black  Town,  inhabited  by  coloured  people, 
whose  small  bamboo-huts,  placed  in  the  most  irregular 
order,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lofty  stone  buildings  of 
the  Portuguese  and  their  regular  streets.  The  country 
surrounding  the  bay  is  for  the  most  part  uncultivated, 
except  along  the  northern  shores  opposite  Mozambique, 
where  extensive  tracts  of  ground  are  under  cultivation  and 
supply  food  for  the  maintenance  of  the  population.  Rice 
and  other  provisions  are  also  imported  by  the  Arabs. 

The  population,  amounting  to  about  6000,  consists  of  a 
small  number  of  Portuguese,  and  a  larger  number  of  Cana- 
reens,  an  appellation  given  to  the  Creole  Portuguese  of  6oa 
and  the  other  Portuguese  settlements  in  the  East  Indies. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  Banyans  from  Hin- 
dustan, but  the  free  coloured  people  and  the  slaves  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  commerce  of  Mozambique 
has  greatly  decreased,  and  in  recent  times  it  was  chiefly 
supported  by  the  exportation  of  slaves  to  Brazil.  In  addition 
to  slaves,  only  a  small  quantity  of  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  a 
few  articles  of  smaller  value  were  sent  abroad. 

Mozambique  was  first  visited  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1498, 
who  at  first  was  received  in  a  friendly  manner,  but  became 
an  object  of  hatred  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  It  was  only  by  force  that  he  could  obtain  the 
requisite  necessaries  and  a  pilot  The  town  was  taken  in 
1 506  by  Tristan  da  Cunha  and  Albuquerque,  and  as  most 
of  the  commercial  places  of  that  coast  experienced  the  same 
fiate  about  that  time,  Mozambique  became  the  centre  of 
the  Portuguese  possessions  in  those  seas,  and  the  seat  of  a 
viceroy,  to  whom  all  other  governors  in  Africa  were  subordi- 
nate. As  long  as  the  Portuguese  remained  in  possession  of 
their  extensive  conquests  in  India,  Mozambique  and  the 
other  settlements  on  the  coast  were  in  a  flourishing  state, 
but  they  began  to  decline  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
have  continued  to  decline  ever  since.  The  governor  of 
Mozambique  has  still  the  supreme  authority  over  all  the 
Portuguese  settlements  from  Cape  Delgado  on  the  north  to 
Dalagoa  Bay  on  the  south.  He  remains  only  three  years  in 
office,  and  is  then  promoted  to  some  other  government. 

(Owen*s  Narrative  qf  Voyages  to  explore  the  Shores  qf 
4frica^  Arabia^  and  Madagascar;  and  Prior's  Voyage 
along  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Afnca.) 

MOZAMBIQUE,  THE  COAST  OF,  is  a  terra  used  to 
designate  that  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  which 
is  situated  between  Cape  Delgado  (10**  41'  S.  lat  and 
40**  34'  £.  long.)  on  the  north,  and  the  northern  mouth 
of  the  river  Zambesi  (1 T'  30'  8.  lat.  and  33''  £.  long.) 
on  the  south,  constituting  the  western  side  of  the  wi'de 
strait  by  which  the  island  of  Madagascar  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  of  Africa,  and  which  is  called  the  Channel  of 
Mozambique. 

Though  this  country  lies  along  a  sea  fluently  navii^ated 
by  vessels  sailing  to  the  East  Indies,  and  though  the  Portu- 
guese have  had  settlements  on  it  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies, the  country  is  very  little  known  as  regard:^  its  prin- 
cipal features,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast-line,  which 
was  surveyed  by  British  officers  in  1823  and  1824,  The 
Portuguese  hate  several  forts  along  this  coast,  but  their 
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authority  hardly  anywhere  extendi  more  than  ten  rnUet  in- 
land, and  in  many  places  it  ia  not  even  acknowledged  on 
the  shores.  The  interior  is  inhabited  by  a  peacenil  but 
powerful  and  brave  nation,  the  Makawas,  who  maintain  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Portuguese,  but  do  not 
permit  them  to  visit  their  country. 

The  narrow  beach  is  generally  lined  by  a  shore  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  covered  with  bushes,  and  com* 
posed  of  sand.  This  strip  of  elevated  ground  seems  to  be 
of  moderate  width,  and  behind  it  extends  a  plain  dotted 
with  clumps  of  trees  on  some  elevated  mounds*  This  plain 
is  0  morass  of  great  extent  and  considerable  depth,  and  is 
impassible,  being  covered  with  grass  nearly  six  feet  above 
the  water.  Between  it  and  the  sand-hills  is  a  narrow  strip 
of  dry  land  covered  with  jungle,  the  haunt  of  elephants, 
hippopotami,  deer,  lions,  and  tigers.  Along  the  course  of 
the  numerous  rivers  the  country  is  higher  and  drier ;  it  is 
also  generally  covered  with  forests,  whilst  along  the  sea- 
shore trees  are  scarce,  and  grow  principally  on  the  water's 
edge.  It  is  not  known  how  far  the  morass  extends  inland, 
but  about  thirty  miles  from  the  coast  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
are  high  and  the  country  cultivated,  though  still  intersected 
with  extensive  swamps.  The  mountains  and  hills  which 
constitute  the  eastern  border  of  the  table-land  of  southern 
Africa  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  river,  about  1 80 
miles  from  the  sea,  but  that  is  the  only  place  in  which 
their  situation  is  known.  Vessels  sailing  along  the  coast 
perceive  no  mountains  on  the  continent. 

The  sea  along  the  shores  of  this  country  is  considered 
very  dangerous  to  navigators,  and  many  vessels  are  lost. 
For  a  space  of  ten  to  twenty  miles,  it  is  lined  by  shoals,  on 
which  rise  several  small  islands ;  some  of  them  consist  of 
dry  sand,  and  are  bare,  whilst  others  are  well  wooded.  Most 
of  them  are  coral  islands.  The  channel  which  divides  these 
islands  from  the  continent  has  generallv  deep  water.  The 
sea  east  of  the  shoals  is  nearly  everywhere  unfathomable. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  islands  are  Fuego  or  Fogo, 
Mafamede,  and  St.  Antony,  all  of  which  are  situated  south 
of  Mozambique:  they  are  uninhabited.  Towards  Cape 
Delgado  are  the  Querimba  islands,  which  are  of  various 
sizes,  but  all  low  and  formed  of  coral,  with  long  flat  reefs 
extending  seaward,  and  rising  abruptly  from  an  immense 
depth.  Between  these  islands  there  is  good  anchoring 
ground,  vessels  being  sheltered  by  the  'mainland  to  the 
westward,  and  in  every  other  direction  by  islands  and  reefii, 
so  as  to  affonl  security  to  vessels  in  the  heaviest  gales.  The 
best  harbour  is  formed  by  the  islands  Ibo  and  Matamo.  Ibo 
and  Querimba  are  the  only  inhabited  ilands. 

Here,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  the  year  is  divided  be- 
tween the  rainy  and  dry  seasons.  The  rains  commence  in 
November  and  continue  to  the  end  of  March.  They  are 
abundant,  and  the  country  along  the  rivers  is  then  over^ 
flowed  to  a  distance  of  several  miles.  The  heat  in  summer 
being  very  great  and  the  country  not  well  drained,  the 
numerous  swamM  render  nearly  the  whole  coast  unhealthy, 
especislly  for  Europeans,  who  are  not  inured  to  the 
climate. 

The  country  is  rich  in  productions.  The  grains  which 
are  cultivated  are  rice,  millet,  maize,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  wheat ;  the  most  common  vegetables  are  cabbage,  lettuce, 
spinach,  peas  and  beans  of  difierent  kinds,  tomatas,  pump- 
kins, and  cucumbers.  The  fruits  are  cocoa-nuts,  mangoes, 
oranges,  limes,  acajoa-apples,  custard-apples,  pineapples, 
guavas,  bananas,  and  plantains.  Different  kinds  of  pimento 
are  also  cultivatedL  Fish  and  turtle  abound  on  all  the 
coral-banks  and  islands.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  especially  goats, 
are  numerous.  The  exports  are  ivory,  the  tusks  of  the  hip- 
popotamus, gold-dust,  oolumbo-root,  gums,  and  some  amber. 
Formerly  a  great  number  of  slaves  were  exported. 

The  settlements  which  the  Portuguese  still  maintain  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  do  not  extend  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Delgado.  The  most  northern  is  Ibo  (12°  20'  S.  lat 
and  40°  30'  E.  long.),  the  harbour  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  Querimba  island.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  but  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  place  of  trade.  Farther  south  it  Pomba, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  coast,  the  en- 
trance being  a  channel  between  two  rocky  points,  one  mile 
and  three-quarters  across ;  but  the  basin  into  which  it  opens 
is  nine  miles  long  by  six  broad,  and  has  sufficient  water  for 
the  largest  ships.  This  place  has  some  trade.  '  Near  15*  S. 
lat  are  three  excellent  and  spacious  harbours,  Port  Con* 
docia.  Port  Mozambique,  and  Port  Mokamba,  but  only  the 
••ooDd  is  used  for  commercial  purpoaas. 


The  most  southern  Portuguese  ■tttlcmeat  on  th 
Quilimane,  built  on  the  northern  bank  of  tbe 
branch  of  the  river  Zambesi,  which  branch  ia  ItkovM  i 
Quilimane.  It  is  about  eight  miles  tnm  ibe  •■■.  TV* 
river  at  its  entrance  is  a  mue  broad,  and 
creases  in  width  considerably.  Tbo  pUoe 
thirty-two  houses,  built  of  brick,  which  are  inhthifoJ  hf  Ob 
Europeans  and  their  descendants,  and  a  mat  ■iiiafcoi  el 
huts  for  the  slaves.  The  population  b  about  StM.  The 
trade  in  slaves  was  considerable  till  my  reeestly.  lo«4» 
rice,  it  exports  ivory  and  some  gold  and  silver. 

(Owen's  Narrative  qf  Voyagee  to  4Atoa,  JnoAe^  mU 
Madagoicar;  and  Prior's  Voyage  alomg  ike  BmMerm  C^mM 
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lOZAMBIQUE,  THE  CHANNEL  OF, 

island  of  Madagascar  firom  the  continoot  of  Afhoo.  i 
ing  the  western  shores  of  the  island  and  the  cooot  of  I ' 
bique.  Opposite  the  town  is  the  nanowest  pnrt  e^  cW 
channel,  but  even  here  its  width  is  250  mtlea.  TW  k^th 
of  the  channel,  between  12^  and  25*  4y  &  lau  mmf  W 
about  a  thousand  miles.  Towards  its  northora  sili— hi 
are  the  Comoro  Islands.  [Comoro  IsLAxna.]  Ahw  th^ 
coast  of  Mozambique  are  extensive  shoaJs  wita  srfeaai  low 
coral  islands,  and  along  the  Madagascar  shore  sevenl  t^Aj 
islands,  but  only  a  few  small  islands  occur  in  the  nudAc  cf 
the  channel.  The  shores  of  Madagascar  are  tolomhiy  ^t^A. 
but  those  of  the  coast  of  Mozambic|uo  are  all  k«.  TW 
depth  of  water  is  very  considerable,  it  being  imfemAim  la 
many  nlaoes  to  get  soundinss  close  to  the  shore  < 
of  Maaagascar,  or  close  to  tLbe  shoals  on  the  < , , 

This  channel  is  much  navigated  by  veeaeb'boand  to  tW 
East  Indies,  as  it  affords  at  certain  seasons  a  nsore  ipstsj 
passage  than  any  other  course ;  this  however 
the  monsoons,  or  periodical  winds,  for  the  esn 
sets  in  the  same  direction,  which  is  aouthwan),  and  vtfh  < 

siderable  force.     From  April  to  November  the 

monsoon  prevails,  the  winds  blowing  from  aooth-wcot,  w«tf. 
southeast,  and  east-south-east  akmg  the  whole  exlcas  ti 
the  channel.  In  the  beginning  of  November  the  north  saH 
monsoon  is  experienced  at  the  northern  extrcsutj  s^  the 
channel  near  the  Comoro  Islands,  and  in  the  coorace^clns 
month  it  proceeds  farther  south,  and  abont  the  end  tf  « 
reaches  St  Aurustin's  Bay.  But  it  does  not  cxteod  teiher. 
the  sea  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  St.  Aognattn's  Bay  m  Ma- 
dagascar to  the  Baxaruta  Islands  near  the  ooeat  of  Sobla 


being  all  the  year  round  under  the  domimon  of  the  \ 
east  monsoon,  or  rather  trade- wind.  Aeoordiqf  to  the  |e»- 
valence  of  these  monsoons,  vessels  going  to  and  cominy  lyem 
India  fre()uently  pass  through  this  channel  It  m  alee  ocea- 
sionally  visited  hy  whalers,  as  the  black  whale,  whkfarieUB 
the  spermaceti,  is  very  abundant  in  these  aeaa.  WaSer- 
spouts  are  of  frequent  oocuirence,  as  well  as  in  soom  pnrta 
of  the  Indian  Sea  towards  its  eastern  border. 

(Owen's  Narrative  qf  Voyagee  to  erptcfte  the  8kom  Y 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagaeoar;  Prior's  Voymge  ^Stmg 
the  Eaetem  Coast  qf  Africa,) 

MOZART,  JOHANN-CIHRYSO'STOMUS-WGLF- 
6AN(^G0TTLIEB,  was  born  at  Sakbnrg.  Jannaiy  17. 
1756.  His  father,  Leopold,  the  son  of  a  bookbnidcr*  ««• 
sub-director  of  the  chapel  of  the  prinee-arrhbishop  of  Sea- 
burg,  and  employed  the  hours  not  devoted  to  the  dmum  «f 
his  ofiice  in  teaching  the  rules  of  musicsl  oompoaitian*  tmi 
also  in  giving  lessons  on  the  violin.  His  VioiimeA^.  ■ 
work  in  quarto,  published  at  Augsburg,  in  1769,  wm  «eeh 
esteemed  in  its  day,  and  may  still  be  proAfeshly  temk  b* 
scientific  students.  He  married  Anna-Mahe  iVrH,  aad 
what  has  been  pointedly  noticed  by  M.  ScblictcgfeBfvhiw 
Necrology  has  proved  highly  useful  to  os  in  the  ysiMU 
instance),  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  altogether  nnwvrihy 
of  remark  by  those  who  investigate  mond  and  ^t««Bl 
causes  and  effects,  namely,  that  this  couple,  the  puente  c/ 
one  so  admirably  organised  for  creating  beealtilU  l«^ 
monies,  were  distinguished  by  personal  beeuty  of  the  ntwm 
kind.  They  had  several  children,  all  of  whom  died  whn 
but  a  few  months  old,  except  the  subject  of  th»  i 
a  sister  four  vears  his  senior.  The  latter  rcceira,  ^ 
tions  on  the  harpsichord  from  her  &ther  when  her  I 
had  scarcely  completed  bis  third  year,  and  at  theft 
period  the  child  evinced  in  the  moat  decided  wanng  t^ 
pleasure  afforded  him  by  combined  sounds,  aa  weU  m  ^ 
aptitude  for  music  generally.  His  amuaeinent  wna  le  vmk 
out  tMirde  on  this  instrument,  and  hia  sneoeoa  w« 
by  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  infimtUe  Joy. 
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When  the  young  Mosart  was  (bar  years  old,  his  fkther, 
hardly  in  earnest,  taught  him  a  few  easy  minuets  and 
simple  lessons,  each  of  which  he  learnt  in  ahout  half  an 
hour.  In  less  than  two  ^ears  more  appeared  the  first  dawn 
of  his  talent  for  composition ;  he  invented  short  pieces  of 
music,  which  his  father  noted  down ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  not  one  of  these  curiosities  was  preserved. 
That  great  sensibility  which  almost  invariably  is  a  concomi- 
tant of  genius,  and  which  never  forsook  him,  was  apparent 
from  the  moment  he  could  express  himself.  '  Do  you  love 
me  ?'  was  a  question  he  frequently  put  to  those  about  him ; 
and  when  he  was  ironically  answered  in  the  negative,  his 
tears  began  to  flow.  In  all  his  pursuits  his  ardour  was  ex- 
traordinary. '  While  learning  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
the  tables,  the  chairs,  even  the  walls,  bore  in  chalk  the 
marks  of  his  calculations.  And  it  ma^  not  be  irrelevant  to 
state,'  says  the  author  of  his  Memour  in  The  Oallery  qf 
Portraits,  *what  we  believe  has  never  yet  appeared  in 
print — that  his  talent  for  the  science  of  numbers  was  only 
inferior  to  that  for  music :  had  he  not  been  distinguished 
by  genius  of  a  higher  order,  it  is  probable  that  his  calcu- 
lating powers  would  have  been  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
bring  him  into  general  notice.' 

Not  long  after  ho  had  completed  his  sixth  year,  the  child 
excited  the  astonishment  of  his  father  by  the  production  of 
a  harpsichord  concerto,  methodically  and  correctly  written, 
and  wholly  unobjectionable,  except  that  it  contained  too 
many  difficult  passages.  l*he  appearance  of  such  a  pheno- 
menon (for  as  such  it  could  only  have  been  viewed)  deter- 
mined the  father  to  let  the  youthful  prodigy  be  seen  at 
some  of  the  German  courts.  He  first  took  him  to  Munich, 
where  the  electdr  received  him  and  his  family  with  every 
kind  of  encouragement.  In  1762  the  party  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  and  performed  before  the  emperor  Francis  I.,  who 
was  not  less  pleased  by  the  vivacity  of  the  boy  than  amazed 
by  his  powers.  In  the  following  year  the  Mozart  family 
made  an  extensive  European  tour :  in  Paris  they  resided 
many  months,  where  the  youthfiil  wonder  performed  on  the 
organ  in  the  Chapelle  du  Roi,  before  th«  whole  court. 
There  the  party  eavo  public  concerts,  and  in  that  city,  in 
the  same  year,  Mozart  published  his  two  first  works,  when 
he  had  not  finished  his  eighth  year ! 

In  1764  the  Mozarts  arrived  in  London,  and  remained 
till  the  summer  of  1765.  *  Here,*  says  the  above-mentioned 
memoir,  'the  boy  exhibited  his  talents  before  the  ropl 
family,  and  underwent  more  severe  trials  than  any  to  which 
he  had  been  before  exposed,  through  which  he  passed  in  a 
most  triumphant  manner.  So  much  interest  did  he  excite 
in  this  country,  that  the  Hon.  Daincs  Barrington  drew  up 
an  account  of  his  extraordinary  perfbnnances,  which  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  declared  by  the  council 
of  that  body  to  be  sufficiently  important  to  be  printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  in  the  60th  volume  of  which  it 
appears.'  And  in  the  69th  volume  of  the  same  work,  Dr. 
Biirney  remarks:— *  Of  Mozart's  infant  attempts  at  music 
I  was  unable  to  discover  the  traces  from  the  conversation  of 
his  fiither,  who,  though  an  intelligent  man,  whose  educa- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  world  did  not  seem  confined  to 
music,  confessed  himself  unable  to  describe  the  progressive 
improvements  of  his  son  during  the  first  stages  of  infancy. 
However,  at  eight  years  of  age  I  was  freouently  convinced 
of  his  great  knowledge  in  composition  by  his  writings ;  and 
that  his  invention,  taste,  modulation,  and  execution  in  ex- 
temporary playing,  were  such  as  few  professors  are  possessed 
of  at  forty  years  of  age.'  During  this  residence  in  our  metro- 
polis, he  composed  and  published  six  sonatas,  which  he  was 
permitted  to  dedicate  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  The 
family  then  returned  to  the  0)ntinent.  At  the  Hague, 
Mozart  published  six  more  sonaUs.  The  part>  now  paid  a 
'  second  long  visit  to  Paris,  and  returned  to  Salzburg  in  1 768. 
In  the  same  year  Mozart,  by  desire  of  the  emperor  Joseph 
II.,  composed  an  entire  opera.  La  Pinta  Semplice,  which  was 
tnuch  commended  by  Hasse,  who  was  then  in  high  repute, 
and  by  Metastasio.  but  it  never  was  publicly  performed,  is 
now  unknown  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  and  probably  its 
chief  merit  was  of  a  relative  kind. 

In  1 769  Mozart,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  appointed 
director  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg's  concerts.  Soon 
after  he  went  with  his  father  to  Italy,  and  at  Rome  gave  a  re- 
markable proof  of  the  power  he  possessed  of  fixing  his  atten* 
tion,  and  of  memory,  by  noting  down  the  (&moMs  Miserere  of 
Allegri,  after  his  return  from  the  pontifical  chapel,  where  he 
had  heard  it  performed.    At  Bologna  he  was  introduced  to 


the  celebrated  Padre  Martini,  who,  after  testing  the'youth's 
abilities,  became  one  of  his  warmest  admirers.  While  in 
that  city,  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the 
Accademia  Filarmonica ;  and  at  Rome  the  pope  conferred  on 
him  the  order  of  the  Crolden  Spur.  At  Milan,  in  1770,  he 
wrote  and  brought  out  his  second  opera,  Mitridate,  which  was 
performed  twenty  nights  consecutively.  In  1773  appeared 
his  Lucio  Silla,  which  had  twenty-six  successive  represen- 
tations. In  the  same  year  he  produced  other  works,  among 
which  were,  an  opera  buffa.  La  finta  Giardiniera,  two 
Masses  for  the  chapel  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  &c.  In 
1775,  at  the  desire  of  the  archduke  Maximilian,  he  com- 
posed the  cantata  II  Be  Pastore ;  and  from  that  period  till 
the  year  1 779  he  continued  to  labour  with  his  pen,  though 
but  few  of  its  products  then  obtained,  or  ever  will  obtain,  a 
celebrity  at  all  eaual  to  that  which  his  subsequent  produc- 
tions have  so  justly  acquired. 

In  November,  1779,  Mozart  finally  settled  in  Vienna,  the 
inhabitants  and  manners  of  which  city  were  very  agreeable 
to  him ;  and  now,  having  reached  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he 
exhibited  the  rare  example  of  one  who  had  been  astonish- 
ing as  a  child,  had  disappointed  not  even  the  most  sanguine 
hopes,  and  become  proportionately  great  as  a  man.  '  In  his 
twenty-fifth  year  he  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of 
Madlle.  Constance  Weber,  a  very  amiable  person,  and  an 
accomplished,  celebrated  actress,  to  whom  ne  soon  made  a 
proposal  of  marriage.  This  was  courteously  declined  by  her 
family,  on  the  ground  that  his  reputation  was  not  then  suf- 
ficiently established.  Upon  this  he  composed  his  Idomeneo, 
in  order  to  prove  what  means  were  at  his  command,  and, 
animated  by  the  strongest  passion  that  ever  entered  his 
heart,  produced  an  opera  which  he  always  considered  as  his 
highest  effort :  certainly  it  was  the  first  that  showed  his  ma- 
tured and  positive  strength.  Portions  of  it  are  in  his  most 
original  and  grandest  manner,  but  parts  show  that  he  had 
not  quite  emancipated  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  custom. 
Some  of  the  airs,  though  far  superior  to  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries, are  too  mucn  in  the  opera  style  then  prevailing, 
a  style  now  become  nearly  obsolete ;  and  when,  fourteen 
years  ago,  it  was  wished  to  oring  out  Idomeneo  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  it  became  evident  that,  if  performed  as  originally 
written,  its  success  would  be  very  doubtful.  To  Madlle. 
Weber,  on  whom  the  composer's  affections  were  unalterably 
fixed,  was  assigned  the  principal  character  in  the  opera,  and 
the  high  reputation  which  the  author  acquired  by  bis  work 
having  immediately  silenced  the  objections  of  Constance's 
family,  her  hand  was  shortly  after  the  reward  of  his  efforts.' 
(Gallery  qf  Portraits.)  The  union  proved  a  most  happy 
one :  in  his  wife  he  found  an  affectionate,  active,  zealous 
friend,  a  useful  counsellor,  and,  when  his  health  began  to 
decline,  a  patient,  unwearied,  devoted  attendant. 

In  1782  Mozart  produced  Die  En{fuhrung  aus  dtm 
Serail  {L Enlevement  du  Sirail),  It  was  at  a  rehearsal  of 
this  opera  that  Joseph  U.  said  to  the  composer,  '  My  dear 
Mozart,  this  is  too  fine  for  our  ears ;  it  has  too  many  notes.* 
'I  beg  your  majesty's  pardon,'  replied  Mozart,  with  his 
characteristic  independence,  *  there  are  precisely  as  many 
notes  as  are  necessary,  and  no  more.'  Joseph  said  nothing, 
though  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  reply ;  but  when  the 
opera  was  performed  and  heard  in  a  perfect  state,  he  loaded 
it  with  praises.  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  the  libretto  of  which 
is  well  abridged  from  Beaumarchais'  admirable  comedy, 
was  produced  in  1 786,  by  command  of  the  emperor,  '  by 
whose  authority  alone  an  Italian  conspiracy  against  it  was 
suppressed.'  In  the  same  year  was  brought  out  his  Schaus- 
piel  Direktor  (director  of  the  comedy),  a  short  opera,  pos- 
sessing little  merit. 

In  1787  appeared,  at  Prague,  the  c^-d*a?MtTtf  of  Mozart, 
his  Don  Giovanni,  the  libretto  made  up,  with  considerable 
ability,  by  Lorenzo  DaPonte,  from  the  many  dramas  founded 
on  the  same  popular  subject.  This  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  Bohemians,  but  was  then  above  the  com- 
prehension  of  the  Viennese.  Indeed  the  composer,  aware 
of  its  superiority,  and  conscious  that  it  would  prove  '  caviare 
to  the  general,  said — '  I  have  written  this  opera  to  please 
myself  and  my  friends.*  And  when  it  was  performed,  more 
than  thirty  years  afterwards,  at  the  Academic  Royale  at 
Paris,  it  was  so  little  understood  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
orchestra,  tliat  Garat,  the  celebrated  singer,  exclaimed, 
*  Don  Juan  a  paru  incognito  ^  Topera.'  It  never  found  its 
way  to  our  Anglo-Italiau  stage  till  the  year  1817, '  when  it 
was  performed  in  a  manner  that  surpassed  all  former  repre* 
sentations,  and  has  never  since  been  equalled.    The  pro- 
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duction  of  2><>n  Gtovmm  at  the  King*8  Theatre,  which  put 
ten  thousand  pounds  into  the  lessee's  pocket,  and  foms  an 
ora  in  our  musical  history,  was  so  strenuously  opposed  by 
an  Italian  cabal,  that  but  for  the  courage  and  perseverance 
of  the  director  of  that  season,  it  would  have  been  put  aside, 
even  after  all  the  expense  of  getting  up  and  trouble  of  re> 
hearsing  had  been  incurred.*  The  comic  opera  Coii  fan 
tutte  was  composed  in  1 790 ;  Die  Zauberflbte  {the  Magic 
Flute)  in  1791,  for  M.  Schickaneder,  the  proprietor  ^  a 
theatre  iu  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  who  himself  wrote  the 
almost  incomprehensible  libretto;  and  La  Clemenza  di 
Tito  (abridged  from  Metastasio's  beautiful  drama)  in  the 
same  year,  for  the  coronation  of  Leopold  II. 

Had  Mozart's  life  been  extended  but  a  few  years  longer, 
he  would  have  repeated  his  visit  to  this  country.  When  the 
spirited  and  liberal  Salomon  engaged  Haydn  to  write  83rm- 
pnonies  for  his  concerts,  and  to  repair  to  London  in  order  to 
superintend  their  first  performance,  it  was  settled  that 
Mozart  should  succeed  uis  illustrious  friend  the  following 
year,  an  agreement  which  death  alone  prevented  from  being 
carried  into  effect. 

Of  Mozart's  symphonies,  quintets,  quartets,  sonatas,  &C., 
—of  his  masses,  motets,  detached  vocal  pieces,  and  many 
other  works — we  cannot  afford  space  for  even  a  hare  liat. 
His  additional  accompaniments  to  The  Meseiah^  which  ex- 
hibit such  knowledge  of  effect,  so  refined  a  taste,  and 
withal  such  respect  ror  a  composer  whom  he  considered  the 

freate:it  that  had  ever  lived,  prove  that  it  is  possible  to 
ecorate  the  lily  and  add  fragrance  to  the  violet.  They  weve 
written  for  the  Baron  von  Swi6ten  in  1788  ;  and  we  may 
venture  to  predict  that  this  masterpiece  of  H  ti'lvk  will 
never  again  be  heard  unattended  by  these  invaluable  Con- 
tributions of  a  congenial  spirit. 

The  last,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  most  sublime  work 
of  Mozart,  his  Reqttiem,  was  written  on  his  death-bed ;  and 
having  been  left  in  rather  an  unfinished  state  in  regard  to 
minor  details,  his  pupil,  Sussmayer,  filled  up  some  of  the 
accompaniments.  This  led,  a  few  years  ago,  to  a  dispute 
concerning  its  authorship,  an  indiscreet  friend  of  the  latter 
having  claimed  as  Siissmayer's  composition  the  best  parts 
of  the  Mass.  The  assertions  by  which  the  claim  was  sup- 
ported, and  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  proved  unavailing 
against  the  convincing  evidence  afforded  by  the  work  itsel( 
and  the  controversy  can  never  be  successfully  renewed.  A 
story  too  that  an  anonymous  mysterious  stranger  commis- 
sioned Mozart  to  compose  the  Requienu  raised  many  idle 
conjectures,  some  of  them  of  the  most  grossly  superstitious 
kind.  The  matter  however  has  since  been  satisfiEictorily 
explained. 

In  bestowing  on  Mozart  so  abundant  a  share  of  genius 
and  such  exquisite  sensibility.  Nature  seems  to  have  tho  ught 
that  she  had  been  sufficiently  bountifiil.  Physical  strength 
she  denied  him  :  small  in  stature,  slight  in  construction, 
and  feeble  in  constitution,  he  was  not  calculated  to  reach 
even  the  middle  period  of  life.  His  health  gradually  de- 
clined, thoueh  his  imagination  continued  in  uill  vigour  to 
the  last,  and  an  attack  of  fever,  prevalent  at  the  time  in 
Vienna,  hastened  his  dissolution,  which  took  place  on  the 
5th  December,  1 792.  He  left  a  widow  and  two  sous  *  one 
of  the  latter  adopted  his  father's  profession,  and  is,  we  be- 
lieve, still  living,  but  inherits  more  of  his  parent's  goodness 
of  heart  than  of  his  talent.  The  other  is  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Austrian  government,  at  Milan.  Mad.  Mozart, 
at  the  expiration  of  many  years,  entered  again  into  the 
matrimonial  state  with  Baron  von  Nissen. 

*  It  has  been  said  of  Mozart  that  his  knowledge  was 
bounded  by  his  art,  and  that,  detached  from  this,  he  was 
little  better  than  a  nonentity.  That  his  thoughts  were  almost 
wholly  bent  on  music  was  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of 
necessity.  Had*  not  his  ill-remunerated  labours  occupied 
neariy  all  his  time,  his  means  would  have  been  still  more 
limited  than  they  were,  for  a  salary  of  less  than  a  hundred 
pounds  from  the  imperial  court  was  all  the  permanent  in 
come  he  had  to  depend  on.  But  his  acquirements  were  far 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed,  in  proof  of  which  we 
have  the  best  authority  for  saying— (we  quote  again,  and 
have  an  undeniable  right,  from  the  before-mentioned  me- 
moir)— that  once,  at  a  court  masquerade  given  at  Vienna, 
Mozart  appeared  as  a  physician,  and  wrote  prescriptions  in 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  German,  in  whicK  not  only  an 
acquaintance  with  the  several  languages  was  shown,  but 
great  diioemment  of  character  ana  considerable  wit.  As- 
•uming  this  (communicated  to  us  by  the  late  Mr.  Attwood, 
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his  pupil  and  oompanion  on  the  oceatioB) 
he  could  not  have  been  a  very  ignomt  Ban,  nor  i 
dull  one,  out  of  hit  profemon.  But  still  stmif«r  < 
in  fkvour  of  bis  understanding  may  be  d<rif<>d 
works.  That  he  who,  in  his  operas,  adapted  bia  n 
such  felicity  to  the  differeDt  persons  of  the  draae- 
presented  the  pasaions  so  aocarately— who 
faith  fully  ~  whose  music  is  so  expresscra.  thai 
aid  of  words  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  render  tbet 
ligible — that  such  a  man  should  not  have  1 
with  a  high  order  of  intellect  is  hard  to  be 
that  his  understanding  should  hate  been  belo*  i 
is  incredible.' 
MUCIU8.  [Justinian's  Lbqislation.1 
MUCUS.  The  recent  researcbea  of  Dr.  H»^  of  ] 
{UeberSMem-undEUef^BiUlungMl^^fi^^amS^^ 
practitch,  Heilk,  1838),  have  determined  tfae  trve  < 
tion  of  this  substance,  which  had  previously  pi«emte<  mmj 
qualities  that  appeared  anomalous.  He  baa  ovoverf  ibat  m 
is  composed  of  the  scales  or  cells  of  the  ephadnnii,  wbv^ 
covers  all  the  open  cavities  of  the  body  [llKiciaa.«Ba» 
Mucous],  separated  and  suspended  in  a  < 
tity  of  watery  fluid. 

The  epithelium,  or  cuticular  covering  of  all  i 
branes,  consists  of  one  or  more  layers  of  minaSe  ceOa ;  aaj 
it  is  deposited  not  only  on  the  free  surfiieeaof  tbe  laap  ape* 
cavities,  but  is  continued  into  all  the  canals  and  Jerfc  «f 
glands  that  open  on  the  mucous  membranes,  la  * 
situations  the  form  of  the  epithelium  odls  ^ 
ably ;  in  some  parts  they  are  rounded,  or  potyfonal  aad 
flat,  adhering  to  each  other  in  a  continued  ■sembnae  by 
their  adjacent  edges ;  in  others  they  bare  a  eylindntal  ar 
conical  form,  and  are  only  attached  to  the  nocMn  ■■»- 
brane  by  one  of  their  extremities ;  in  oibcrs  tkey  bate  ekm 
a  cyUndrical  or  conical  form,  and  their  free  — igitts  ma 
beset  with  vibrating  cilie. 

By  the  contact  of  the  foreign  matteis  to  wbicb  a3  tba 
mucous  membranes  are  exposed  in  the  perCwiDenee  ti  ihim 
functions,  or  by  other  processes,  the  epitbebnm  ecQi  ara 
constantly  being  removed,  and  their  plaee  b 
supplied  by  the  formation  of  new  cells  frocn  tbe 
beneath.  Thus  on  all  the  mucous  surfaces  a  mora  or  tas 
rapid  process  of  desquamation  and  reprodoctioii  of  c«lKfl*  m 
ever  going  on ;  the  superficial  layers  scaling  oC  and  ittf 
layers  being  pit>duced  in  a  manner  exactly  sttnilar  te  tbac 
in  which,  as  the  outer  surface  of  the  cuticle  of  tbe  wkim  i  lbs 
epidermis)  is  removed,  fresh  layers  are  deposited  ea  tbe 
inner  surface  to  replace  them  and  maintain  toe  ihirkanes  vi 
the  membrane. 

The  superficial  layer  of  epithelium  ceQs  thus  irmoTad^ 
not  in  dry  scales,  like  the  epidermis,  but  mixed  wilb  a 
quantity  of  watery  fluid  secreted  by  the  tmUee  of  the 
mucous  membrane,constitute8  healthy  mucus — a  >  iscid,  le^, 
transparent,  and  apparently  homogeneous  substaiiee.  vbirb 
is  distinguished  more  especially  by  the  presenoe  cf  miaiaie 
epithelium  cells  either  floating  separately  or  eniicd  «ie 
small  membranous  flocculi.  Iu  chief  chemifvl 
are  that  it  mixes  with  any  quantity  of  water  witbouft' 
dissolved,  but  swelhne  up  and  forming  floocob, 
dissolve  in  alcohol,  and  is  not  coagulated  by  beat. 

The  mucus  is  subject  to  various  alterelioos  by  i 
In  some  cases,  the  epithelium,  remsining  beeJtby.  h  acfe- 
rated  in  a  distinct  membrane,  as  the  cuticle  is  fhim  tim 
skin  in  blisters,  by  violence,  &c  The  quantity 
also  subject  to  great  variation,  and  in  many  cases  tbe  t 
ture  of  the  cells  composing  it  is  altered.  By  the 
in  the  Quantity,  as  well  as  in  the  composition  ead  farm, 
cither  or  the  wat^  secretion,  or  of  the  eptibalsas»-c«Ciw 
which  together  constitute  mucus,  all  the  morbid  j 
of  this  class  are  produced.  Thus  all  catarrhs^  < 
&c.,  consist  essentially  of  a  disease  of  the  mucous  i 
which,  instead  of  secreting  the  quantity  and  kiitd  of  «f^ 
thelium  sufficient  for  its  protection  from  tbe 
that  come  in  contact  with  it  fh>m  without,  i 
natural  quantity  of  watery  albuminous  fluid  with  i 
cells  of  vanouslv  altered  forms. 

MUDAR.     fcALOTROPlS.] 

MUDSTONB,  a  local  name  for  part  of  the  -  Vf 
Silurian  rocks*  of  Mr.  Murchison. 

MUEZZIN,  in  Mohammedan  countries*  ia  tlse  ^ 

appellation  of  those  officers  or  clerks  of  tbe  nsoaqnea  wl^ 
dutpr  it  is  to  cry  out  f^m  the  minaret  gallery  tbe  csas^  t 
invitation  to  prayers,  at  the  five  canonicid  boon,  i 
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4awn,  at  noon,  at  four  o'clock  in  fne  afternoon,  at  sunsef, 
and  at  night-close.  The  muezzin  cry  is  a  substitute  for 
bells,  which  are  not  used  in  Mohammedan  countries.  The 
vords  of  the  ezzan  are :  — '  God  is  greal ;  I  attest  that  there 
is  no  other  God  but  God :  I  attest  that  Mohammed  is  the 
prophet  of  God :  come  to  prayers ;  come  to  the  temple  of 
salvation:  God  is  great;  there  is  no  God  but  God.'  Each 
of  these  sentences  is  repeated  several  times  in  succession, 
vrith  pauses  between,  and  in  a  kind  of  slow  chanting,  and 
occasionally  shrill  tone,  forming  a  solemn  though  wild 
melody,  peculiarly  impressive,  especially  when  suddenly 
breaking  upon  the  silence  of  the  night.  On  hearing  the 
muezzin's  call,  the  devout  Mussulmans  turn  their  fuses 
towards  Mecca,  and  recite  their  namaz,  or  prayers. 

MUFFLE,  a  vaulted  Hat-bottomed  earthen  vessel  in 
which  substances  may  be  strongly  heated,  and  at  the  same 
time  protected  from  the  contact  of  the  fuel ;  in  this  smaller 
vessels  are  placed  containing  the  substances  to  be  acted 
upon. 

MUFTI,  the  general  denomination  of  the  head  doctors 
of  the  law  in  Turkey,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  every  large 
town.  The  mufti  of  Constantinople  is  the  highest  in  rank, 
and  has  a  jurisdiction  over  the  muftis  of  the  provinces,  and 
also  over  the  medress^s,  or  colleges,  andffenerally  over  the 
whole  body  of  the  oulemas,  or  lawyers.  He  is  styled  sheikh 
ul  islam,  or  '  chief  of  the  elect,  and  is  consulted  in  im- 
portant  matters  of  law.  He  is  appointed  by  the  sultan, 
who  can  also  depose  him.  His  decisions,  called  '  fetwahs,' 
are  written  in  a  laconic  style,  and  he  assigns  no  reasons  for 
bis  judgment.  His  secretary,  called  fetwah  emin6,  has  an 
office  with  about  twenty  clerks  for  the  despatch  of  business. 
The  dignity  of  sheikh  ul  islam  is  one  of  the  principal  in 
the  empire,  and  is  equal  in  rank  to  that  of  grand-vizier. 
His  dress  is  of  white  ermine.  Mouradja  d'Ohsson,  in  his 
*  Tableau  de  TEmpire  Ottoman,*  gives  several  specimens  of 
the  '  fetwahs.' 

MUGGLETONIANS,  a  sect  of  Christians  which  arose 
in  England  in  the  year  1651.  The  leaders  of  this  sect  were 
Lodowicke  Muggleton,  a  journeyman  tailor,  and  John 
Reeve,  who  asserted  that  they  had  been  appointed  by  an 
audible  voice  from  God,  as  the  last  and  greatest  prophets  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  they  were*  the  two  witnesses  mentioned  in 
the  1  Ith  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  and  that  they  had  power 
to  bless  or  damn  to  all  eternity  whomsoever  they  pleased. 
They  published  a  great  number  of  works,  and  obtained 
many  followers.  The  chief  writers  against  them  were  the 
Quakers,  and  among  these,  Georee  Fox  and  William  Penn. 
On  the  17th  of  January,  1676,  Muggleton  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  convicted  of  blasphemy.  He  died  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1697,  at  the  age  of  88. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  a  t\x\\  account  of  the  strange 
doctrines  of  this  sect  The  chief  articles  of  their  creed  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  that  God  has  the  real  body  of  a  man, 
that  the  Trinity  is  only  a  variety  of  names  of  God,  that  God 
himself  came  down  to  earth,  and  was  bom  as  a  man  and 
suffered  death,  and  that  during  this  time  Elias  was  his  re- 
presentative in  heaven.  They  held  very  singular  and  not 
rery  intelligible  doctrines  concerning  angeh  and  devils. 
According  to  them  the  soul  of  man  is  inseparably  united 
with  the  body,  with  which  it  dies  and  will  rise  again. 

A  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  Reeve  and  Muggle- 
ton, together  with  other  Mugeletonian  tracts,  was  published 
by  some  of  their  modem  nillowers,  in  3  vols.  4to.,  1832. 
Among  the  works  written  aeainst  them  are  the  following : 
*The  New  Witnesses  proved  Old  Hereticks,'  by  William 
Penn,  4to,  1672 ;  'A  True  Representation  of  the  Absurd 
and  Mischievous  Principles  of  the  Sect  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Muggletonians,'  4tOn  Lond.,  1694. 

MUGFUDiE  (or  fishes  of  the  Mullet  tribe),  a  fkmily  of 
fishes  of  the  order  Acauthopterygii.  This  family  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters*— body  nearly 
cylindrical,  covered  with  large  scales ;  dorsal  fins  (two  in 
number)  separated,  the  first  with  only  four  spinous  rays ;  the 
ventral  fins  have  their  origin  a  little  behind  the  line  of  the 
pectorals;  branchiostegous  rays.  six.  The  head  is  some- 
what depressed,  and,  like  the  body,  is  covered  with  large 
scales  or  polygonal  plates;  the  muzsle  is  very  short ;  the 
mouth  is  tmnsverse,  and  when  closed  forms  an  angle,  the 
lower  jaw  having  an  eminence  in  the  middle,  which  fits  into 
a  corresponding  hollow  in  the  upper ;  teeth  very  minute; 
pharyngeal  bones  much  developed. 

The  grey  mullet  {Mugil  capito,  Cuvier).  a  fish  not  an- 
oommon  on  many  parts  of  the  British  coast,  will  serve  to 


illustrate  this  group.  It  is  rather  more  than  one*^  foot  in 
length :  the  length  of  the  head,  compared  with  that  of  the 
body  and  tail,  is  as  one  to  four;  the  greatest  depth  of  the 
body,  which  is  beneath  the  first  dorsal,  is  about  one*fourth 
the  whole  length,  excepting  the  tail ;  the  head  is  broad  and 
depressed,  snout  rounded;  the  skin  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  margins  of  the  orbit  does  not  advance  over  the  eye ; 
first  dorsal  fin  commences  about  the  middle  of  the  body, 
its  height  is  equal  to  twice  its  length;  between  the  first 
and  second  dorsal  there  is  a  considerable  interval ;  its  pro- 
portions, as  regards  height  and  length,  the  same  as  the  first: 
the  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  dusky-jprey,  tinged  with 
blue ;  the  sides  and  belly  are  silvery-white,  marked  with 
longitudinal  dusky  lines;  fin  membranes  dirty-white;  a 
dark  spot  on  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin. 

The  thick-lipped  grey  mullet  {Mugil  cheh,  Cuvier),  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Couclrs  MSS.,  communicated  to  Mr.  Yarrell, 
seems  to  be  abundant  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  but  no  other 
British  naturalists  appear  to  have  noticed  it.  It  is  dis- 
tfhguished  from  the  common  ^rey  mullet  chiefly  by  its 
large  and  fieshv  lips,  the  margins  of  which  are  ciliated ; 
the  teeth  resemble  hairs ;  the  maxillary  bone  curved,  and 
showing  itself  behind  the  commissure. 

A  third  species  of  mullet  is  added  to  the  list  by  Mr. 
Yarrell,  who  proposed  for  it  the  specific  name  of  curtui, 
from  its  oomparativelv  short  form.  *  The  length  of  the 
head,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  body  and  tail,  is  as 
one  to  three,  the  proportion  in  the  common  grey  mullet 
being  as  one  to  four ;  the  body  is  also  deeper  in  proportion 
than  in  M,  CofitOt  beine  equal  to  the  length  of  the  head : 
the  head  ia  wider,  the  rorm  of  it  more  triangular,  and  also 
more  pointed  anteriorly ;  the  eves  larger  in  proportion ;  the 
fin  rays  longer,  particularly  those  of  the  tail ;  the  ventral 
fins  placed  nearer  the  pectoral,  and  a  difference  exists  in 
the  number  of  some  of  the  fin  rays :  the  colours  of  the  two 
species  are  nearly  alike;  and  in  other  respects,  except  those 
named,  they  do  not  differ  materially.'  (Yarrell's  British 
Fishes.)  Mr.  Yarrell  caught  this  new  species  at  the 
mouth  of  Poole  harbour. 

MUHLHAUSEN,  in  France.    [Mulhauskn.] 

MIJHLHAUSEN,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  government  of  Erfurt,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  is 
in  51"  13'  N.  Tat.  and  10"  28'  45"  E.  long.  It  is  situated  in 
a  very  pleasant  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Unshut,  which 
is  here  joined  by  the  Schwemmotte,  which  flows  through 
the  town.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches, 
has  four  gates,  and  consists  of  the  upper  and  the  lower 
town  and  four  suburbs.  There  are  four  Lutheran  churches, 
of  which  that  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  cathe- 
dral of  St  Blasius  are  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the 
charitable  institutions  are  an  infirmary,  three  hospitals, 
and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  town  possesses  a  j^mnasium, 
numerous  parochial  and  other  schools,  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  industry,  and  other  useful  societies.  The 
population  is  nearly  12,000.  The  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  serges,  calicoes,  leather,  snuff*,  and  tobacco,  are  very 
considerable.  The  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries  are 
flourishing.  Large  quantities  of  starch,  glue,  and  oil  are 
made  here.  There  are  likewise  dyeing-houses  and  fulling- 
mills,  and  the  manufiicturers  of  the  neighbouring  district 
of  Eichsfeld  send  their  woollens  toMiihlhausen  to  be  Allied, 
dyed,  and  prepared  for  the  market  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  a  very  great  trade  in  their  own  manufactures  and  in  corn. 
Miihlbausen  was  one  of  the  oldest  free  cities  in  Germany; 
it  boasted  of  having  enjoyed  its  liberty  (rem  time  imme- 
morial, and  preserved  its  democratic«l  form  of  government 
till  1802,  when  the  town  and  territory  wtae  assigned  to 
Prussia,  and  finally  confirmed  to  that  power  in  1814. 

MULBERRY.  The  black  or  common  mulberry  is  the 
fruit  of  Morus  nigra,  the  only  species  of  Morus  worthy  of 
being  cultivated  as  a  fruit-tree.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia, 
and  Its  indigenous  range  appears  to  be  extensive.  Its  in- 
troduction to  this  country  oates  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Under  great  vicissitudes  it  proves  very 
tenacious  of  life;  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
attains,  even  in  this  climate,  a  considerable  age,  for  some 
trees  planted  in  1548  are  still  alive.  Tlie  fruit  is  used  at 
the  dessert,  fresh  gathered,  and  at  the  same  time  it  ought 
to  be  so  ripe  as  to  be  just  ready  to  drop  from  the  tree; 
indeed  the  fruit  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  highest  perfection 
with  regard  to  ripeness  when  it  actually  drops,  and  hence  a 
grass  plot  surrounding  the  trunk  is  desirable ;  but  the  trees 
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are  found  to  thrive  better  when  the  soil  ii  kept  stirred : 
however,  as  grass  will  be  generally  preferred,  all  strone- 
growing  sorts  of  grasses  should  be  avoided ;  and  it  should 
also  be  kept  very  closely  mowed  till  at  least  immediately 
before  the  fhiit  ripens.  By  this  means  the  sun's  ra3rs  will 
be  permitted  to  penetrate  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth  than 
when  obstructea  b^  a  covering  of  long  grass.  Mulberries 
are  also  preserved  in  the  form  of  a  syrup;  and  their  juice, 
mixed  with  that  of  apples,  forms  a  beverage  of  a  deep  port- 
wine  colour,  called  mulberry  cider. 

The  soil  for  mulberry-trees  should  be  of  a  light,  rich,  and 
moderately  dry  nature.  If  the  subsoil  be  not  naturally 
pervious,  it  should  be  rendered  as  much  so  as  is  possible. 
A  good  bottoming  of  brick  rubbish  will  prove  beneficial 
with  regard  both  to  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  the  flavour 
of  the  miit 

Propagation  of  the  mulberry  may  be  effected  either  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  layering.  The  last  is  the  preferable 
mode,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  adopted;  and  the 
shoots  or  branches  used  for  this  purpose,  as  also  those  in- 
tended for  cuttings,  should  be  selected  from  those  trees,  or 
parts  of  a  tree,  that  have  been  observed  to  be  most  fruithil ; 
for  although  the  plant  is  generally  moncecious,  yet  some 
trees  occasionally  assume  a  dioecious  character.  Hence 
likewise  seedling  plants  are  not  so  desirable  as  those  pro- 
pagated from  trees  previously  ascertained  to  be  prohfio ; 
and  moreover  seedling  plants  are  a  greater  number  of  years 
in  attaining  a  bearing  state. 

As  the  acquisition  of  a  good  mulberry-tree  is  very  de- 
sirable, the  following  directions  for  obtaining  a  bearing 
tree  readily  and  quickly  will  be  useful.  If  a  tolerably  large 
branch  of  a  vigorous  tree  is  '  ringed,'  and  the  annulation  is 
enclosed  in  a  box  filled  with  rich  soil,  sufficiently  large  to 
hold  as  much  as  will  preserve  a  somewhat  uniform  tempe- 
rature, or  at  least  an  approximation  to  that  which  the  roots 
of  a  tree  naturally  experience  in  the  ground,  roots  will  be 
readily  emitted  into  tne  earth,  and  in  due  time  the  branch 
may  be  cut  off  and  planted.  A  covering  of  moss  is  useful, 
partly  for  maintaining  an  equable  temperature,  and  partly 
for  preserving  moisture. 

The  mulberry-tree  requires  very  little  pruning  beyond 
that  of  regulating  the  head.  The  season  for  this  operation 
diould  be  always  mid-winter;  for  if  in  a  growing  state,  this 
plant  bears  amputation  very  ill,  especially  as  regards  large 
limbs.  Mulberrios  have  been  trained  against  south  walhi, 
over  which  a  single  plant  has  been  known  to  extend  up- 
wards of  ninety  feet  horixontally ;  additional  size  and  flavour 
are  said  to  have  been  gained,  but  certainly  not  so  much 
over  a  standard  on  a  nroper  bottom  as  to  compensate  for 
the  great  extent  of  wall-room  occupied. 

Medicinal  Uses.—The  fruit  (popularly,  but  incorrectly, 
termed  a  berry)  of  Morus  nigra  is  used  in  medicine.  It  is 
formed  bv  a  partialunion  of  the  enlarged  and  fleshy  calicos, 
each  enclosing  a  dry  membranous  pericarp.  It  is  at  first 
green,  theu  red,  and  lastly  of  a  deep  violet-black,  having 
much  juice  of  a  liko  colour.  It  contains  much  mucilage, 
with  an  astringent  resin,  and  is  sweetish  and  subacid,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  some  malic  or  tartaric  acid.  As  the  cool- 
ing properties  depend  on  the  acid,  the  fruit  should  be  gathered 
before  it  is  quite  ripo.  It  may  either  be  formed  into  a 
syrup,  or  a  vinegar  may  be  made  with  it  similar  to  raspberry 
vinegar,  which  constitutes  an  excellent  gargle  in  inflamma- 
tory sore-throat,  and  a  drink  in  slight  febrile  affections.  It  is 
also  susceptible  of  many  other  uses,  economic  or  domestic 
The  firuit  of  the  blackberry  (Rubus  fruticosus)  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  that  of  the  mulberry,  but  it  is  not  acid. 

MULCASTBR,  RICHARD,  was  a  native  of  Carlisle, 
and  of  an  old  fkmily  in  Cumberland.  He  received  his 
earliest  education  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  under  the  ce- 
lebrated Udal,  whence,  in  1548,  he  was  elected  scholar  of 
King*s  College,  Cambridge.  From  Cambridge  he  removed 
to  Oxford,  and  in  1555  was  chosen  student  of  Christ 
Church.  In  the  next  year  he  was  licensed  to  proceed  in 
Arts,  and  about  the  same  time  became  known  for  his  pro- 
ficiency in  Eastern  literature.  He  began  to  teach  in  1559 ; 
and  on  September  24,  1561,  for  his  extraordinary  attain- 
ments in  pnilology,  was  appointed  the  first  master  of  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  school  in  London,  then  just  founded.  Here  be 
continued  till  1586,  when  he  resigned;  and  some  time  after 
was  appointed  upper  master  of  8t.  PauFs  School.  Here  he 
remained  twelve  years ;  and  then  retired  to  the  rectory  of 
Stanford  Rivers,  in  Essex,  to  which  he  had  been  instituted 
at  tb«  presentation  of  the  queen,    and  where  he  died. 


Idi  fv> 


April  15th,  1611.  Several  of  his  smaller 
commendatory  verses,  &e.  are  prefixed  to  works  < 
temporaries ;  and  Oascoigne  has  printed  soiDe  Lt 
of  ms  composition,  which  were  spoken  before  tfa*  i 
Kenilworth,  in  1575.  His  sepuate  works  wcrv'  I.  ^• 
*  Positions,  wherein  those  primitive  ctrcumstaAcrs  W  fu 
mined  which  are  neoessarie  for  the  trmining  op  of  CkiUr't. 
either  for  skill  in  theire  book  or  health  in  their  boi^,*  4  . 
Lond.,  1581  and  1587 ;  to  which  a  second  part  wva  pnmmm  . 
2,  *The  first  part  of  the  Blementarie.  which  cnsrv^.-  i 
chefely  of  the  right  writing  of  the  £affli«b  t«.3<,*  st  . 
Lend.,  1582,  a  book  which  Warton  (Hi$L  EnjcLfi^H^ym** 
contains  many  judicious  criticisms  and  obecrratiam  9«  -:• 
English  language.  3,  'Catechismus  Paolinua,  jm  ».  . 
Scheie  Pauline  conscriptus,  ad  (brmara  pam  illins  Ar^ !« . 
Catechismi  qui  pueris  in  oommuni  Pttum  AQgI*ruT= 
libro  edisoendus  proponitur,*  Svo.,  1601.  This  b  m  ii-x 
and  short  verse,  and,  though  now  forgotten,  was  aonr  o- 
teemed.  Fuller  relates  that  Mulcaster  was  a  srvm  bm:v 
but  much  beloved  by  his  pupils  in  afler-bft,  tad  fv  ■:  --- 
more  than  by  Bishop  Andrews.  (GeTtt,  Mcg^  v«t  lu,  r-^ 
420,  604;  WUson*s  Hi9t,  qf  Merchant  Ta^M  Sr*c^  t.' 
i.,  p.  78,  &c. ;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet,  voL  iiii,  p.  >•  I  • 

MULE.  This  word  is,  in  iu  partictilar  scasa.  ttuvd  t- 
denote  the  offiipring  of  the  male  asa  and  the  maiv  [Uo««v. 
vol.  xti,  p.  314]*;  but,  in  its  general  sifnifieatk«c  »x  -• 
applied  to  the  otEipring  of  any  two  animab  «f  4«L-t 
species,  and  is  then  synonymous  with  the  tem  *  Bvtrl' 
[Htbrid^  voL  xil,  p.  374.1 

'  The  true  distinction  between  diffecent  apeewa  sf  az  - 
mals,'  writes  John  Hunter.t  *  must  ultimately.  »  nf**n 
to  me,  be  gathered  from  their  incapacity  of  pmpacii : : 
with  each  other  an  oflfspring  oapablo  again  ti  cnotKb-; 
itself  by  subsequent  propagations :  thus  the  hone  and  ^ 
beget  a  mule  capable  of  copulation,  bat  mcudbW  U  V> 
getting  or  producing  offspring.  If  it  be  triM  Umt  t&«  sl? 
has  been  known  to  breed,  which  must  be  alloved  t»  bt  i* 
extraordinarv  fkct,  it  will  by  no  means  be  suftrvnt  4f  u~ 
terminetheborseandasstobeof  thesaraeaperM»;  »An< 
fh>m  the  copulation  of  mules  being  very  freqweot,  aa4  iW 
circumstance  of  tbeir  breeding  verv  rare,  I  shottH  n*W 
attribute  it  to  a  degree  of  monstrosity  in  the  orgaiM  «#  i:- 
mule  which  conceived,  as  not  being  a  mixtvre  of  two  Jm 
ferent  species,  but  merely  those  of  either  the  mak  or  frfaa^ 
ass.  This  is  not  so  far>fetched  an  idea,  when  w«  caawAc- 
that  some  true  species  produce  monsters  whjrh  art  a  mix- 
ture of  both  sexes,  and  that  many  animals  of  dtstiort  «n 
are  incapable  of  breeding  at  alL  If  then  wv  Bod  natorr  .: 
its  most  perfect  state  deviating  from  general  prmn^.iv 
why  may  it  not  happen  likewise  in  the  pMtxAiDfi  of  nCw^ 
so  that  sometimes  a  mule  shall  breed  from  tbe  <ntnmtfkmi»9 
of  iu  being  a  monster  respecting  moles?'  We  tbak  thmt 
the  views  here  laid  down  are  dear  and  satia&ietQry  so  ftr  s* 
they  go,  and  that  the  question  with  which  the  pnia^fark 
concludes  is  in  no  danger  of  a  contradictory  answvr. 

But  the  student  should  boon  his  guard  as  to  an  mfac«»- 
tating  admission  of  everything  that  is  laid  down  r%^n  b;  is 
authority  so  deservedly  eminent  as  that  of  the  great  f^^M^ 


rellloz  wms  (tolightfbily  indffpradvat.  In  tb»  fai'lMbitad  ■«*  w'^v  r*. 
UlU«  Snwood.  hired  putara  t»r  Um  attteali, «W  Mi !!■>>■  J  te  ^m  m^ fcta 
with  Utcai.  Carrylnf  an  ina  pot,  w  oeekml  nad  Um  mn  avvav  ^i*r  «^ 
clondlrM  iky.  and  kuev  do  troable.  My  euBpnslotts  Wfv*  ManAao  ^mm  m%. 
who  had  furmerly  mceomfrndmA  SkP,  nad  am  *  ■nioow**  «tik  ^  ^  wrtka  mt 
a  "  aMtriaa." ' 

*  Th«  madrina  (or  godmother)  U  a  Bwst  tmportaM  •«■ 
old  ateady  marc,  with  a  Uttle  brll  ruvnd  \mr  norfc  ;  and  wh 

the  nnlM.  like  good  chiMraa.  Adiov  her.    If  aarrra]  hm^  1_     , 

into  on*  Seld  to  ipraaa.  In  the  iiiortitaH|  tha  aatotaw  bM  ««#»  ••  mm  ^• 
madrlnas  a  liula  apart  and  tinkle  their  b«na:  and  all^oa<b  tW«r  m««  *•  •«• 
or  three  hnwhvd  moWa  lai^hei,  each  iMwtaialy  hmm%  te  «■«  W««  «« 
•eparatea  itaetf  tkom  the  real.  The  atht/Om  oT  ikaaa  aaMMfe  »v  .^m  » 
drioas  aata*  tuflnite  tnmble.  It  ia  »r«>hr  JaiioaatbU  to  Uaa  aa  s.l  *  .*  .  » 
if  detained  ftjr  srTcral  honra  by  fbrw  f^wul.  by  tW  fowrt  •<  ^^C;  m 
doff.  track  oat  her  rumpnBk>n%  or  r«ihat  tha  sadrtsa.  lav.  1 1  ■  i  4  %.  «• 
muleteer,  aha  U  the  ahiefubted  of  affectiuo.  The  flwiMf  bv*** -t  w  ^  ^  » 
indiridoAl  nature;  ior  I  believe  I  am  richt  ia  «Tia<  that  aay  ar  k*^  •  _  • 
bell  will  arrre  aa  a  madriaa.  In  a  troop  rath  animal  tnaika.  im  a  W^m  »■> 
a  cargo  weighinf  416  puamU  (awre  than  twaMy^aia*  n,oi ) ;  b«  m  a  ^ w 
tainooa  country,  a  hundrrd  pouodi  lew.  Y«t  wtth  what  drluite  ak*  '.« 
without  any  proporHonil  bulk  of  na«r4e,  theat  aalm«ls  ^m^t  ^  r-m. 
burden !  Th«  mule  alwaya  apfwata  to  ma  a  mail  Mna  atag  «m«*1  V^  , 
hj-brid  ahoold  piMWM  mote  raaaoa«  ■lamiiij.  ofaaltaary.  imiaj  a^v^n  ^ 
po«er«  of  muscular  rnduranre.  than  allbar  vi  ha  parvatt,  «wma  a  La^^^a 
that  art  Itaa  here  oat-m«»tr>red  iiatnra.* 

t  '  Obaarrationa  taadinc  to  ahow  that  th*  Wolf.  TmkaL  ^  lta«  «»  o» 
the  aame  apacie*.'    ^c«•  Frofeaaor  Owea'a  eifillaa  of  Jnba  Ui««T*k  *  «J^  • 
Uoni  on  Certaiia  Parla  of  the  Aniaial/  London,  S«««  Itf^. 


•  Mr.  Darwin,  in  hia  highly  tntereatlnc  *  looraal  mmi  „,. _. 

third  ^obime  oTtha  *  NarraUra  of  th*  tai  njlinTiij^w  rf  H  ILa 
tura and  Beaala.* Kiraa tha foUowinf  grajrtiia  ai  lal  «f  ite  mmd.  I 
Mule,  when  deacribins  th*  paaaage  of  tha  ConiUaca.      *  0«r  mm 
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logist  whoie  opinion  we  have  just  quoted.  Professor  Owen, 
for  instance,  in  one  of  his  valuable  notes  on  another  part  of 
this  very  paper,  truly  observes  that  John  Hunter's  assertion 
that  the  fertility  of  a  hybrid  with  an  individual  of  a  pure 
breed  proves  the  fact  of  identity  of  two  supi>osed  distinct 
species  equally  with  the  production  of  offspring  from  the 
connection  of  hybrid  wiih  hybrid,  cannot  be  admitted. 
'  To  prove  the  identity  of  two  supposed  distinct  species,' 
continues  the  Professor,  •  granting  the  fertility  of  the  hy- 
brids from  the  two  to  be  the  proof  required,  it  should  be 
bhown  that  such  hybrids  are  fertile  inter  se,  and  capable  of 
propagatinji[  indefinitely  an  intermediate  variety.  Now 
this  is  nrecisely  the  fact  which  is  wanting  in  the  evidence 
adduced  in  the  text.  All  that  Hunter  proves  is  that  two 
species  very  nearly  'allied  to  each  other  will  produce  a 
hybrid  offiiprine,  and  that  the  hybrid  is  again  productive 
iHrith  an  individual  of  the  pure  breed ;  but  this  only  illus- 
trates a  gen<^ral  law  by  which  the  reversion  of  the  hybrid 
to  the  pure  breed  is  provided  for;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intermixture  of  the  distinct  species  is  yarded  against 
by  the  aversion  of  the  individuals  composmg  them  to  a 
sexual  union.*  And  it  is  no  contradiction  to  this  general 
rule  to  show  that  in  some  instances  this  aversion  is  over- 
come, as  in  the  case  of  the  lion  and  tigress— to  cito  an 
example,  among  the  Camivora  [Lion,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  35], 
and  in  that  of  the  pheasant  and  common  fowl ;  and  the 
hen  canary-bird  witn  the  goldfinch,  linnet,  &c.,  among 
birds.  [Can art-Bird,  vol.  vi.,  p.  228.|j  Such  cases  are 
the  exceptions,  and  prove  the  generality  of  the  rule  or 
law. 

,  Doubtless  there  must  be  a  concurrence  of  predisposing 
accidents  to  bring  different  species,  in  their  anxious  desire 
to  obey  the  all-powerful  impulse  of  reproduction,  together ; 
and  the  presence  of  such  predisposing  causes  may  be  gene- 
rally traced  in  most  of  these  erratic  alliances.  In  the  great 
majority  of  them  the  species  thus  mingled  are  verv  nearly 
allied.  Tims  there  are  several  instances  on  record  of  the 
Hooded  Crow  {Cnrvui  Cornt'x)  pairing  and  producing  off- 
spring with  the  Carrion  Crow  {Corvm  Corone) ;  the  male 
of  Montagu's  Harrier  (Circus  hyemalis)  and  a  Ringtail 
{Circus  cyaneus)  having  been  shot  at  the  nest  feeding  their 
young  (YarroU,  ex  relatione  Sweeting).  Mr.  Berry  notices 
the  pairing^  of  a  Blackbird  and  a  Thrush  in  Lancashire : 
these  birds  reared  their  broods,  which  were  strongly  marked 
hybrids,  for  two  successive  years.  {Magazine  qf  Nat,  Hist., 
vol.  vii.) 

Mr.  Yarrell,  who,  in  his  beautifully  illustrated  and  inte- 
resting 'History  of  British  Birds,'  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, mentions  the  last-named  cases  in  detail,  adds  that 
several  instances  are  known  in  which  the  female  of  the 
Black  Grouse,  usually  called  the  Grey  Hen,  has  bred  in  a 
wild  state  with  the  Common  Pheasant;  such  a  hybrid  is 
represented  in  the  title-pa^e  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Eyton's  'History 
of  the  Rarer  British  Birds.'  [Black  Grouse,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
483.]  The  last-named  ornithologist  has  also  recorded  the 
fruitful  connection  between  the  Common  Goose  and  the 
Chinese  Gander;  and  the  Hon. Twiselton  Fiennes  commu- 
nicated to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  an  instance  of 
the  Common  Wild  Duck  breeding  with  the  male  Pintail 
(and  see  further  Ducks,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  181, 182). 

The  author  of  the  *  History  of  British  Birds*  above  quoted 
has  had  so  much  experience  on  this  intricate  subject,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  birds,  that  the  following  observations  by  him 
are  worthy  of  all  attention  :— 

•  Several  experiments  on  the  productive  powers  of  various 
hybrid  birds  are  now  in  progress ;  but  without  intending  to 
anticipate  the  interesting  particulars  which  may  be  elicited, 
I  may  briefly  refer  to  what  has  fallen  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. Some  degree  of  restriction,  either  accidental  or 
imposed,  and  arising  from  various  causes,  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  induce  the  union  of  birds  that  are  of  different 
species ;  but  the  influence  of  the  divine  command  to  "  in- 
crease and  multiply**  is  so  irresistible,  that  some  birds 
unite  with  strange  partners,  rather  than  have  no  partner 
at  all ;  when  putting  two  birds  of  different  species  together, 
with  the  intention  of  breeding  from  them,  union  is  less 
likely  to  take  place  if  they  are  kept  within  sight  or  hearing 
of  other  birds  of  their  own  species.  The  two  sexes  of  the 
broods  produced  by  such  unions  take  little  or  no  notice  of 
each  other  when  adult,  even  during  the  usual  breeding 
season,  and  are  believed  to  be  unproductive  among  them- 
selves if  so  restricted ;  but  if  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
uniting  with  the  true  species  of  either  parent,  they  are  then 


prolific,  and  the  young  birds  prodooed  soon  lose  all  inie^ 
mediate  character.*    {Hiet,  Brit.  Birds,  part  xiiL) 

Our  Umits  will  not  permit  us  further  to  pursue  the 
zoological  part  of  this  subject,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  can  be  presented  to  the  practical  breeder  or  to  the  phy 
Biologist,  who  will  anxiously  expect  the  results  of  the  ex 
periments  above  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Yarrell. 

MULHAUSEN.  or  MULHOUSE,  properly  written 
Miihlhausen,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Haut 
Rhin,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  111,  a  feeder  of  the 
Rhine,  in  47**  45'  N.  lat.  and  7^  21'  E.  long.,  237  miles  in  a 
direct  line  east-south-east  of  Paris,  or  278  miles  by  the  road 
through  Troyes,  Lang;res,  Vesoul,  Belfort,  and  Altkirch. 

This  town  derived  its  origin  and  its  name  from  a  bouse 
and  a  mill  established  on  the  III  by  the  friars  hermits  of 
the  order  of  St  Augustin.  In  the  eighth  century  it  is  no- 
ticed as  a  village,  and  from  1268  it  ranked  as  a  free  im 
perial  city.  It  was  long  time  harassed  by  the  landgraves 
of  Alsace,  whose  attacks  induced  the  townsmen  to  ally 
themselves,  in  1466,  with  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Berne  and 
Soleure,  In  1506  with  Basel,  and  in  1515  with  the  whole 
Helvetic  Confederacy,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  to 
have  become  a  member.  These  alliances  procured  to  the 
townsmen  peace  and  security;  and  Mulhausen,  with  its 
small  territory,  though  surrounded  on  every  side  by  France, 
preserved  its  separate  existence  till  a.d.  1 798,  when  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  French  repubhc.  It  has  ever  since 
remained  incorporated  with  France. 

Mulhausen  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns.  The 
old  town  is  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  111,  which  here 
flows  in  several  channels,  and  is  crossed  bv  a  number  of 
bridges.  The  town  fbrms  an  irregular  oval,  with  streets, 
crooked  indeed,  but  tolerably  broad  and  well  paved,  and 
with  well-built  houses.  There  are  a  Catholic  and  a  Pro- 
testant church,  a  town-hall,  and  a  high  school.  The  new 
town,  to  the  south-east  of  the  old  town,  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  III ;  the  streets  are  straight,  provided  with  foot-paths, 
and  adorned  with  handsome  houses 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  Mulhausen  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century  was  6628;  in  1831  it  had 
increased  to  13,300,  of  whom  13,187  were  in  the  town. 
Besides  the  resident  population,  7000  workmen  daily  resort 
to  the  town  from  the  neighbouring  communes  to  follow  their 
several  employments.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the 
department  and  of  the  manufacture  of  printed  cottons  and 
silks,  so  much  esteemed  for  their  brilliant  and  fkst  colours, 
a  manufacture  which  employs,  in  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  nearly  80,000  persons.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  woollen  yam,  of  excellent  muslins,  and 
other  cottons,  of  fine  and  ordinary  woollen  cloths,  of  cotton 
hose,  straw  hats,  morocco  leather,  and  soap.  There  are  dye- 
houses,  tan-yards,  metal-foundries,  and  establishments  for 
making  steam-engines  and  other  machinery.  A  commercial 
gazette  is  published.    There  are  four  yearlv  fairs. 

The  Canal  de  Monsieur,  which  unites  the  navigation  of 
the  Rhdne  and  of  the  Rhine,  passes  by  the  town ;  there  is 
a  large  basin  for  boats  in  the  new  town. 

MULI'NIA,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genus  of  conchifers, 
allied  to  Mactra,  having  the  ligament,  properly  so  called, 
internal,  and  the  lateral  teeth  simple. 

MULL,  an  island  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  in 
the  synod  and  county  of  Argyll,  comprised  between  56**  16' 
and  56''40'N.  lat,  and  5^  45' and  6**  23' W.  long.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south  is  30  miles,  and  the  greatest 
width,  from  Treshnish  point  on  the  west  coast  to  Craiganure 
Kirk  on  the  east,  is  23  miles.  To  the  north  the  island  is 
bounded  by  Loch  Sunart  and  the  headland  of  Ardnamur- 
chan,  to  the  south  by  Loch  Linnhe,  and  to  the  west  by  the 
Minsh  channel.  On  the  northeast  it  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  strait  called  the  Sound  of  Mull.  The 
coast  is  indented  by  numerous  lochs  and  ba3rs.  Of  the 
farmer  the  principal  is  Loch-na-Keal  on  the  western  side, 
which  enters  so  far  inland  that  its  extremity  is  separated 
from  the  Sound  of  Mull  by  an  isthmus  only  two  miles  in 
width,  thus  dividing  the  island  into  two  unequal  parts, 
whereof  the  northern  forms  the  parish  of  Kilninian,  and  the 
southern  the  parishes  of  Kilfinichen  and  Torossay.  At  the 
entrance  of  tnis  loch  are  a  number  of  small  islands,  in- 
cluding Ulva,  the  Treshnish  islands,  and  Staffa,  noted  for 
its  basaltic  cave  and  columns.  The  island  terminates  to 
the  soutfahwest  in  a  headland  called  Rossy,  or  the  Ross  of 
MuU,  a  short  distance  off  which  is  lona.  [Ioha.]  The 
subsUnee  of  the  iilaiid  is  principally  trap  rock.  The  highest 
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mounUin,  called  Beinmore  or  Bonmore,  tigmfying  in  Gaelic 
*  the  great  mountain,*  is  situated  near  tbe  southern  shore  of 
Loch-na-Keal»  and  is  3168  feet  in  height  The  ascent  is  not 
difficult,  and  the  summit  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
neighbouring  islands. 

The  interior  of  Mull  is  designated  by  Dr.M*Culloch 
(Western  Islei,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1824)  as  'trackless  and  repul- 
sive, rude  without  beauty,  stormy,  rainy,  and  dreary/  It 
appears  however  (Sinclair's  StcUiitical  Ace.  of  Scotland, 
8vo.,  Edin.,  1792,  iii.,  p.  265)  that  in  1792  a  road  had  been 
constructed  from  Achanacreig  on  the  east  coast,  to  Across 
on  the  Sound  of  Mull,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  in 
that  space  there  were  Rye  stone  bridges.  In  the  parish  of 
Kilninian  it  was  otherwise;  many  torrents  intersected 
the  roads,  which,  for  want  of  bridges,  were  frequently  im- 
passable. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  the  property  of  the  duke 
of  Argyll.  The  soil,  where  the  surface  is  not  covered  with 
crags,  heath,  or  swampy  morasses,  consists  of  loam  and  clay. 
Hemp,  flax,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  cultivated,  but 
the  cultivation  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  adjacent  islands,  and 
the  grain  produced  in  the  most  plentiful  seasons  is  barely 
adequate  to  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  (Hiron,  Genercd 
View  qf  the  Hebrides,  Edin.,  4to.,  1794.)  The  principal 
object  of  the  farmer  is  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  black  cat- 
tle. Of  the  latter  the  average  annual  export  is  2000  head, 
including  the  oxen  from  tbe  isles  of  Coll  and  Tir-y,  which 
are  driven  through  Mull  on  their  way  to  the  lowlands.  The 
horses  are  small  but  hardy.  Their  breed  is  said  to  have 
been  improved  by  mixture  with  those  from  the  *  Florida.'  a 
vessel  or  the  Spanish  Armada  wrecked  off  the  coast  The 
fair  for  horses  u  held  on  the  21st  of  August  Grouse,  wood- 
cocks, and  ptarmigans  are  frequently  met  with,  and  red 
deer  are  sometimes  taken  on  the  mountains.  The  kelp 
produced  along  the  shores  is  considerable. 

The  principal  town  or  village  is  Tobermorry,  on  the  north- 
eastern point  of  the  island.  It  has  a  harbour,  pier,  inn,  and 
custom-house,  at  which  all  the  legal  forms  connected  with 
the  herring-fishery  have  to  be  gone  through.  Boat-build- 
ing is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent 

The  three  parishes  into  which  Mull  is  divided  contained, 
in  1831,  an  aggregate  population  of  10,538  persons,  distri- 
buted among  2031  families,  of  whom  1297  were  employed 
in  agriculture. 

In  the  parish  of  Torossay,  in  1792,  there  was  a  parochial 
school,  and  two  others  supported  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Christian  Knowledge. 

(Langland's  Litrge  Map  qf  Argyllshire  ;  Population  Re- 
turns, &c.) 

MULLER.    [Rboiouontanus.] 

MULLER,  OTHO  FRIDBRIC,  a  Danish  naturalist, 
bom  at  Copenhagen,  March  11,  1730.  His  parents  were 
poor ;  but  being  fond  of  literary  pursuits,  and  of  studious  and 
regular  habits,  he  obtained  in  1753  an  appointment  as  tutor 
to  a  young  nobleman,  the  count  de  Schulin.  In  this  situa- 
tion be  had  ample  opportunities  for  cultivating  his  taste  for 
reading  and  for  the  observation  of  nature.  It  is  said  that 
the  countess  de  Schulin,  his  pupil's  mother,  who  was  a 
woman  of  great  ability,  persuaded  Miiller  to  devote  his 
talents  to  natural  history,  for  we  find  tliat  previously  to  this 
time  his  principal  study  had  been  theology.  Botany  seems 
to  have  engaged  his  attention  (though  he  owes  his  celebrity 
to  his  xoological  researches),  and  he  employed  his  leisure 
time  in  collecting  plants,  and  in  making  orawings  of  them. 
He  subsequently  travelled  for  a  considerable  time  in  dif- 
ferent countries  with  his  pupil,  and  so  greatly  extended  his 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  that  on  his  return  to  Copen- 
hagen, in  1767,  he  was  a  first-rate  botanist  and  zoologist 
Marrying  soon  after  a  woman  with  considerable  property, 
he  resigned  all  his  professional  engagements,  and  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  science. 

In  1 763  he  published  a  work  on  fungi,  in  Danish,  which 
was  followed  by  a  history,  in  two  volumes  (which  came  out 
separately),  of  tbe  species  of  insects  and  plants  inhabiting 
that  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  and  entitled  '  Fauna  Insectorum  Friedrirhs- 
daliana/  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1 764 ;  and  '  Flora  Friedrichsdaliana,' 
8V0.,  Strasburg,  1767.  These  works  showed  much  method, 
and  great  accuracy  in  the  investigation  of  specific  charac- 
ters, which  qualities  procured  him  considerable  reputation; 
and  he  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  to  continue  the 
publication  of  the  *  Flora '  of  Denmark,  a  superb  work. 


rid 


puDiicauon  or  ine  Tiora'  or  uenmark,  a  superb  w 
P»d«rtaken  by  tbe  comi^an^  of  King  Frederic  Y.»  who 


was 


a  great  patron  of  science.  It  had  been  ccmmennA  Ia  1 7C ; . 
by  George  Christian  Oeder,  who  brought  out  ihtwm  flu^i 
MUller  added  two  others,  the  last  of  which  appeared  m  i:». 
Miiller  however  now  took  more  interest  m  th*  tSmdf  «r 
minute  animals  than  of  plants,  and  he  publiafae4  at  17TI.  a 
German,  a  work  on  *  Certain  Worms  inhabit  ing  Wsmk  mU. 
Salt  Water,'  1  vol.  4to.,  Copenhagen.  He  ben  partar 
described  those  annulose  animals  which  linosRM  had  < 
Aphrodites  and  Nereides,  whose  reproductive 
observed  by  Bonnet,  possess  so  much  iolerertl  M«Jtf 
divided  them  into  four  genera,  and  described  a  gswU  ^ncrr 
new  species,  besides  adding  much  interestins  iiiiwai-  a 
concerning  their  structure  and  habits.  He  &fiskymA  «c.' 
greater  powers  of  observation  in  the  next  work  whjrh  &« 
published,  in  Latin,  named '  Vermium  TcrrettituB  ec  F^ 
viatilium,  seu  Animalium  Infusorium,  HelmmilMcsnaL  tt 
Testaceorum  non  Marinorum,  succincta  Histor-a,* :;  «U«. 
4to.,  Copenhagen  and  Leipzig,  1773-74.  Tbe  ftf«l  feft  ^ 
devoted  to  the  infusory  animalcules,  of  which  he  dem— li 
a  great  many  new  species.  He  was  the  first  natwraligi  wb. 
attempted  to  arrange  these  minute  aniaak  iuM*  ^tartM 
and  species,  assigning  to  each  distinctive  chareclers.  Th« 
second  part  of  this  work  contains  some  ioKtcsting  otnrj'**- 
tions  on  intestinal  worms;  and  the  third,  which  fitts  ii» 
second  volume,  is  devoted  to  the  testaceous  miJ^iwra,  w  hira 
the  author  attempted  to  classify  according  to  tbe  ecgaaMe- 
tion  of  the  animals  inhabiting  the  shelb;  bat«a*C»i«r 
has  remarked,  their  structure  was  too  little  kacrwm  a£  t&a: 
time,  and  Miiller  was  not  enough  of  a  cooiparatife  aaa*v- 
mist  to  be  very  successful  in  this  attempt.  His  tiwMUHs  ui 
the  '  HydrachnsD  in  Aquis  Daniss  PlUustrihvs  «' 
descripts,'  4to.,  Leipzig,  1781,  and  on  tbe  'Bate 
&c.'  (little  shelled  crustaceans  inhabiuuK  frc*h 
which  were  comprised  by  Linneus  in  the  genus  3im 
4to.,  Leipzig,  1785,  are  monuments  of  patient  intei 
they  are  both  written  in  Latin,  and  are  acoompeajed  vii 
great  number  of  plates.  Muller  here  describea  a  rast  su 
ber  of  animals  whose  existence  was  prenooaly  scwr^.i 
suspected,  though  they  are  contained  by  milboM  ia  all  l*ca^ 
waters. 

The  subject  in  whivh  he  took  the  greatest  intcrat  mm 
the  microscopic  investigation  of  infumy  aniniak«ks  *  h> 
worked  at  this  incessantly,  and  at  his  death  (whjrh  u«a 

Slace  on  the  26th  of  December,  1 784)  be  1<A  a  hmumj  a^i 
etailed  description  of  this  class  of  minute  antnula.  iB«.t- 
trated  with  50  plates.  This  work  was  published  in  KvC.  ^  • 
his  friend  Otho  Fabricius,  in  4to.  (Hannis);  it  is  wmii: 
in  Latin.  '  These  three  works,  on  the  Infusorii.  Moooeu. 
and  Hydrachnce,  have  procured  MiiUer,'  csfs  Oitier,  *■ 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  those  naturaUsts  who  bare  enxicfcrw 
science  with  ori|inal  observations.'  He  dawiftwi  each  %f 
these  families  of  animals,  and  his  arrangement  rciMaaa. 
unaltered  for  many  years,  partly  owing  to  the  fcnat  carr 
and  exactness  with  which  he  formed  his  system,  aad  pact.* 
in  consequence  of  tbe  many  difficulties  with  whatk  t^  &»- 
vestigation  of  these  microscopic  animals  is  sarroanded  TVv 
Infusoria  were  a  new  kingdom  of  animals  which  he  le  im« 
to  tbe  naturalist,  and  previously  to  tbe  modem  —imi*^> 
of  Ehrenberg  his  labours  stood  alone  ia  this  hraari  -^ 
science.    [Infusoria.] 

In  1 779  Muller  commenced  the  magnifieeat  *  Tnnlivs 
Danica,'  a  work  which  was  intended  to  uwnei^eJ,  «a  tS^ 
animal  kingdom,  to  tbe  *  Flora  Danica '  ia  the  ii^teV 
He  only  lived  to  publish  two  parts»  whidi  were  la  LUl 
each  containing  40  coloured  plates.  Tlie  text,  wfairh  ea* 
in  Latin,  appeared  first  in  Svc,  but  was  reprinted  la  1T»* 
of  the  same  size  as  the  plates.  Two  other  parts  %f  u« 
'  Zoologica  Danica  *  have  since  been  publikhed,  the  fat  k« 
M.  Abiidgaart,  and  the  other  by  M.  Rathk^:  the  !■«  «« 
peared  in  1806.  This  work,  which  was  intended  to  —tcin 
all  the  species  of  the  animal  kingdom  found  in  the  oari  J 
Europe,  still  remains  vcr)-  incomplete,  only  !€•  plates  ker- 
ing  appeared.  It  is  however  veiy  \aluabie.  from  lU  <ui- 
taming  descriptions  and  figures  of  a  grteat  utumbmui  t«r« 
species  of  molluscous  animals  and  soophytea. 

Besides  the  great  works  which  we  have  mentioG«d«  Mai*' 
wrote  a  general  catalogue  of  the  animals  of  Dnuaark,  «r- 
titled  *  Zoologies  Danicse  Prodromus.*  8va.  Copcah^is. 
1777,  and  several  memoirs  on  different  sal^ecU.  Tk« 
Danish  government  marked  their  sense  of  the  mer.%  w 
this  laborious  naturalist  by  making  him  a  cooui 
state,  and  giving  him  se^'eiml  otBer  boaciVT 
ments. 
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Mt)LL£R,  JOHN,  born  at  Schaffhauscn,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  1752,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  and  schoolmaster 
an  his  native  town.  He  studied  at  Gottingen,  under  Heyne, 
Scbl€Bzer,Walch.  and  other  eminent  professors,  and  showed 
an  early  taste  for  historical  research.  On  his  return  to 
St'.baffhausen  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
gymnasium  of  that  town,  He  afterwards  went  to  Geneva, 
as  tulur  to  the  children  of  Counsellor  Tronchin  of  that  city, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  naturalist  Bonnet, 
Bonstettcn,  and  other  learned  men.  With  Bonstetton  he 
formed  an  intimacy  which  lasted  till  his  death.  In  1778 
ho  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  universal  history,  which 
Mere  afterwards  published  in  twenty-four  books.  It  is  a 
rapid  but  well-written  abridgment,  and  useful  to  young 
people. 

Miiller  shows  no  partiality  for  great  states  and  empires, 
and  he  bestows  particular  notice  upon  smiQl  communities 
which  have  struggled  hard  and  succeeded  in  maintaining 
their  independence.  He  gives  some  interestin|;  particulars 
not  generally  known  of  the  history  of  the  republics  and  little 
states  of  modern  Europe,  such,  for  instance,  as  Ragusa. 
He  exposes,  without  partiality,  the  defects  and  errors  of  all 
governments,  antient  and  modern,  republics  as  well  as 
monarchies.  The  work  ends  with  a  review  of  the  political 
si tuation  of  Europe  in  1 783.  MilUer's  *  Universal  History  * 
was  translated  into  French,  'Histoire  Universelle,  par  Jean 
de  Miiller,'  4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1813-17. 

In  1781  Miiller  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
Cussel,  where  he  publish^  a  treatise  *  On  the  Influence  of 
the  Antients  upon  the  Moderns,'  and  another  un  the  esta- 
hlibhment  of  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  popes  in  the 
eighth  century.  About  the  same  time  he  published  the 
lirst  volume  of  his  great  work,  which  has  placed  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  historians,  his  history  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation, '  Geschichte  der  Schweizerischer  Eidgenossen- 
Kchaft,'  which  he  afterwards  brought  down  to  the  end  of 
ihe  fifteenth  century.  The  author  traces  the  rise  of  the 
towns  and  small  communities  of  Helvetia  through  the 
gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  and  gives  minute  particulars  of 
their  customs,  manners,  and  laws,  referring  at  every  step  to 
authentic  documents.  It  is  a  work  of  vast  and  deep  research, 
and.  though  necessarily  minute,  is  yet  attractive  in  its  style. 
The  interest  and  value  of  the  work,  as  a  book  of  historical 
reference,  are  not  confined  to  the  narrow  ground  of  Swiss 
politics;  it  serves  also  to  illustrate  the  early  history  of  the 
Teutonic  nations  in  general. 

In  1786  Miiller  was  appointed  librarian  and  counselloi  of 
state  to  the  elector  of  Mainz.  In  1792,  when  the  French 
torjk  that  city,  he  repaired  to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor 
Xtf'jopold  II.  gave  him  an  official  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  privy  chaneelry.  He  there  wrote  several  political 
pamphlets  tending  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  close  union 
and  harmony  among  the  various  Grerman  states  in  that 
^eat  crisis.  In  1800  Miiller  was  appointed  first  keeper  of 
the  imperial  library.  In  1804  he  left  Vienna  for  Berlin, 
where  he  published  some  essays  on  the  history  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  and  also  a  treatise  on  the  decline  of  liberty  among 
the  antients.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  in  1806,  Napoleon 
saw  Miiller  at  Berlin,  and  showed  him  a  marked  regard, 
which  seems  to  have  captivated  the  historian.  In  1807 
Napoleon  appointed  him  secretary  of  state  to  the  new  king- 
dom of  Westphalia,  under  his  brother  Jerome,  an  office 
which  he  exchanged  in  the  following  year  fur  that  of  direc- 
tor of  public  instruction.  He  entered  with  zeal  upon  his 
new  and  arduous  duties,  which  however  be  could  not  long 
pursue,  as  he  died  at  Cassel,  in  May,  1809.  His  complete 
works  were  published  at  Tiibingen  in  27  vols.,  1810-19. 
Miiller's  letters  to  his  friend  Bonstetten  were  published 
separately  by  J.  H.  Fiissli ;  '  Briefe  an  seinen  altesten 
Freund  in  der  Schweiz,  in  den  Jahren  1771  bis  1807.* 
8vo.,  Ziirich,  1812.  They  are  very  interesting  as  recordis 
of  the  times.  Miiller's  history  of  Switzerland  was  trans- 
lated into  French  and  continued  to  the  epoch  of  the  French 
Revolution  by  P.  H.  Mallet ;  but  a  much  superior  trans- 
lation is  now  being  published  by  Professor  Monnard  of 
Lausanne  and  L.  Vulliemin,  who  have  also  undertaken  to 
continue  Miiller*s  work  down  to  the  present  time.  *  His- 
toire de  la  Conf(^d6ration  Suisse  par  Jean  de  Miiller,  Robert 
Gloutz  Blozheim,  et  J.  J.  Hettinger;  traduite  de  TAUe- 
mand  et  continu6e  jusqu'  k  nos  jours,  par  Charles  Monnard 
et  Louis  Vulliemin,*  8vo.,  Paris  and  Geneva,  1837-9.  Five 
or  six  volumes  of  the  w^ork  hav.e  already  appeared,  and  the 
notes  by  tlie  editors  aro  copious  and  valuable ;  when  fini:>hed, 
P.C.,  No.  971. 


it  will  form  a  complete  history  of  Switzerland.  Heeren 
wrote  a  biographical  notice  of  Miiller,  Leipzig,  1809. 

MOlLER,  WILHELM,  a  modern  German  writer  and 
lyric  poet  of  great  talent,  was  born  at  Dessau,  Oct.  7th, 
1794.  More  ardent  and  industrious  than  methodical  in  his 
studies,  he  nevertheless  avoided  a  mere  desultory  course 
of  reading.  He  applied  himself  more  particularly  to  an- 
tient German  literature  and  poetry,  the  fruits  of  his  re- 
searches into  which  were  first  given  to  the  public  in  his 
'  Blumenlese  aus  den  Minnesiinger,'  1816.  His  next  pro- 
duction of  any  note  was  a  translation  of  Marlowe's  *  Faustus  • 
[Marlowe],  in  1818,  which  was  succeeded  by  his  *  Rom, 
Rbmer,  and  Rbmerinnen,'  2  vols.,  1820,  a  graphic  and 
clever  sketch  of  the  papal  capital  and  its  inhabitants,  the 
result  of  a  tour  which  he  made  in  Italy  with  Baron  von 
Sack,  and  which  he  designed  to  extend  into  Greece.  His 
literary  reputation  was  afterwards  greatly  increased  by  his 
'  Gredichte  aus  den  hinterlassenen  Papieren  eines  reisenden 
Waldhomisten,'  and  his  '  Lieder  der  Griochen.*  The 
latter  breathe  a  very  high  spirit  of  enthusiasm ;  nor  are 
the  beauty  and  melody  of  the  language  inferior  to  the 
energy  of  the  sentiments.  Many  tales  and  other  produc- 
tions of  that  class  by  him  appeared  in  the  '  Urania  *  and 
other  Uterary  annuals;  and  he  also  contributed  several 
articles  to  Ersch  and  Gruber's  '  Encyclopeedia.'  He  died, 
October  1,  1827. 

MULLE'RIA.    [OsTRACEA.] 

MULLET.    [Heraldry.] 

MULLINGER.    [Mbato,  West.] 

MULLION  (by  some  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  mtin- 
nion,  from  the  Latin  munio,  to  defend  or  strengthen,  or  else 
to  be  derived  from  the  French  moulure,  a  moulding),  a 
term  in  Gothic  architecture  applied  to  the  upright  bars,  or 
rather  stone  shafts,  dividing  the  general  aperture  of  a  win- 
dow into  secondary  openings,  which  are  again  frequently 
subdivided  vertically  by  a  similar  shaft  crossing  the  mul- 
lions  horizontally,  and  therefore  called  a  transom  ;  whereby 
the  whole  space  beneath  the  head  of  a  window  (supposing 
it  to  be  an  arched  one)  is  formed  into  a  series  of  pannels 
in  which  the  glass  is  fixed,  and  which  are  sometimes  tech- 
nically distinguished  as  lights  or  day9.  Except  in  very 
small  windows  not  exceedmg  in  width  one  such  light  or 
compartment,  muUions  invariably  occur  in  Grotbic  windows, 
being  in  fact  absolutely  necessary  when  no  other  mode  of 
glazing  was  practised  than  that  of  small  panes  set  in  lead, 
because  without  some  kind  of  strengthening  or  support, 
either  by  stone  or  metal  rods,  a  spacious  surface  of  the  kind 
would  be  damaged  by  a  strong  wind,  whereas  each  division 
becomes  a  separate  window  of  no  greater  width  than  a 
single  small  one :  consequently  the  number  of  the  mullions 
depends  upon  the  width  of  the  window.  Two-mulUoned 
and  three>mullioned  windows  are  the  most  usual  in  ecclesi- 
astical architecture,  except  for  the  large  east  or  west  win- 
dows in  churches,  or  windows  of  nearly  equal  dimensions 
in  other  buildings.  In  these  they  are  frequently  very 
numerous ;  that,  for  instance,  in  the  fa9ade  of  York  Gathe- 
dral  is  divided  into  eight  lights  or  compartments  by  seyen 
mullions,  while  that  above  the  entrance  to  Westminster 
Hall  has  eight  mullions.  Again  the  former  of  these  is 
untransomed,  but  the  other  is  transomed,  bein^;  divided  in 
its  height  to  the  spring  of  the  arch  into  two  tiers  of  arch- 
headeci  compartments ;  it  also  aflfords  an  instance  of  what 
is  by  no  means  uncommon,  namely,  of  principal  and  subor- 
dinate mullions,  being  divided  by  two  larger  mullions 
into  three  leading  compartments,  each  of  which  contains 
three  smaller  ones.  The  lesser  or  simple  mulUons,  some- 
times described  as  those  of  the  /irst  order,  consist  of  the 
mouldings  which  run  into  and  form  the  cusps,  where  the 
heads  of  the  compartments  are  foiled ;  while  the  larger  ones 
have  additional  mouldings.  In  explanation  of  this  we 
may  refer  to  the  window  from  Kirton  Church,  at  page  324, 
Gothic  Architecture,  where  the  centre  mullion  is  larger 
and  composed  of  more  mouldings  than  the  other  two,  which 
have  only  those  that  form  the  cusps.  As  far  as  they  go, 
the  other  specimens  of  windows  given  in  that  article  will 
further  exemplify  the  subject  of  mullions,  and  serve  to 
render  it  evident  that  unless  windows  were  so  divided  it 
would  be  impossible  that  their  heads  should  be  filled  up 
with  tracery. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  mullions,  without  which  a  window 
ceases  to  be  a  Gothic  one,  though  it  may  be  a  Gothic  arch 
filled  with  glass,  ^either  is  it  sufficient  that  there  be  mul« 
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_.  ^i^j-c  .  tbe  wnUhpUcand  imu/ttp/trajh- 

^tmz       m  zu^.p;^)  is  taken  nuinifold  tixDc% 

■zzz    *  i^  ASK  sort  of  extension  of  laoguaj:« 

^^  r^n  '.  are  called  numbers,  tbe  mere  eiLr 

_:— r  -azt  « called  multiplying  il  by  one :  th-* 

--  r  '  3i;^iipUed  by  I,  though*  etymoW- 

.  _    ..^.1  xcs  Dot  take  place.     Again*  when  tbe 

—  T  2  -a^fo,  or  when  it  is  taken  half  a  tnse, 

-  i-i^'i^ljcd  by  I;  and  so  on  lor  any  other 

.-TOi-ige  of  such  extension  in  practice  m*  re 

.     ~  M.^.^  .u  obvious  defect,  namely,  that  tbe  br> 

.  -  .:  ^  great  care,  be  conf\is«a  by  the  eppli- 

•  n  id  a  sense  diametrically  opposed  to  its 

-    lud  process  of  multiplication  rests  upoo  tbe 
^   -^cipies.  (I.)  If  tbe  parts  of  a  number  be  ou^ 
zn  results  added  together,  the  whole  is  niLlt^ 
•    %  composed  of  13  and  5,  is  taken  7  tim«s 
.       ind  5  each  7  times,  and  adding  tbe  resulx 
.-it^fifi  by  tbe  parts  of  any  number,  and  a(M.- 
•   -BuIis.  is  equivalent  to  inuUiplication  by  t:it 
^    :  "aken  7  times  and  8  times  gives  two  pr> 
.  ,«jn  jf  which  is  13  taken  7  4-  8  or  15  times.   (3  t 
^  •   :i  ^  iplication  by  two  numbers  is   equivalen: 
\i''x:ioQ  by  tbe  product  of  these  two  numben. 
A^  3  times,  and  the  result  taken  4  times,  a  7 
.  zjsir  nmes  as  there  are  units  in  4  times  3,  or  It 
I:  one  number  be  multiplied    by   another. 
.^    ^  3e  same  if  tbe  multiplicand  and  multiplier  be 
I  i»  r  times  8  is  tbe  same  thing  as  8  times  7. 
7  .c^3ul  system,  tbe  annexing  of  one  cipher  mul- 
.    .'  rvo  ciphers  by  100,  &e. 
-u:.a  of  these  orinciples  requires  that,  in  tbe 
.  ,.-wiB  ^  notation,  the  products  of  all  simple  di^u 
.jEs-  A  «bould  be  remembered :  this  is  usually  doiM 
^  i3A£  is  called  tbe  multiplication  table,  and  thts 
:  >  :c;j  absolutely  necessary  up  to  9  tiroes  9.  h 
di:=-  ^»i  to  memory  up  to  1 2  times  1 2.  This  ben.; 
\^  .  it  ii^oe,  we  shall  now  show  the  process  of  mui- 
*  j^  jo:3.    By  (2.)  we  must  take  1234,  Sow 
,ae&  sad  3  tiroes,  and  add  tbe  results.     To  take 
:aa^  we  subdivide  it  into  1000,  2U0.  30,  and  4« 
V.  j^  feken  3  times,  and  tbe  results  added  to- 
...  ^  »  3000 

600 
90 
12 

3702 

^  «.  A  immm  tbe  rule  for  multiplying  by  a  sioj>lc 

^  V,  afeuW  kt  derived.    Tbe  next  step  is  to  take 

.    ,«w.3st  is,  first  7  times,  and  the  result  10  times 

7000 

1400 

210 

28 

86380 

,    ^  ,  -mkta  5060  time^   gives  6,170.000.     Now 
..^  ^v^  ti  together,  and  add  them  ;   which  gives 

1234 
6073 


3702 
8639 
6170 


$Mm 


6260082 
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The  second  column  shows  the  usual  manner  of  perform- 
ini5  the  operation,  which  we  suppcMie  the  reader  to  know. 
We  have  given  the  preceding  detail  that  he  may  do  what 
many  have  never  done,  viz.  compare  the  common  process 
with  the  deduction  of  the  result  from  first  principles. 

There  are  several  abbreviations  of  multiplication  which 
are  venr  valuable,  but  which  are  not  commonly  taught. 

1.  Five  times  is  half  of  ten  times :  to  multiply  by  5  annex 
a  cipher  and  divide  by  2:  thus  76783  X  5  is  most  easUy 
done  as  follows: 

2  )  767830 

383915 

2.  Nine  times  is  one  less  than  ten  times,  so  that  76783X9 
can  be  found  as  follows : 

767830 
76783 


691047 


This  may  be  best  done  by  subtracting  every  figure  of  the 
multiplicand  from  the  preceding,  carrying  and  borrowing 
where  necessary,  in  the  usual  way,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  first  figure  is  to  be  subtracted  from  ten.  Thus  the  pro- 
cess of  multiplying  27293  by  9  is  as  follows : 

27293 
245637 

3  from  10,  7,  carry  1 ;  1  and  9  is  10,  10  from  13,  3.  carry 
1 ;  1  and  2  is  3,  3  from  9,  6 ;  7  from  12,  5,  carry  1 ;  1  and 
2  is  3,  3  from  7.  4 ;  0  from  8,  2. 

3.  Eleven  times  is  one  more  than  ten  times ;  so  that  the 
addition  corresponding  to  the  preceding  subtraction  must 
l)emade.  Thus  to  multiply  62781  by  II,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: 

62781 
69U691 

Let  1  remain;  1  and  8  is  9;  8  and  7  is  15,  carry  1 ;  1 
and  7  is  8  and  2  are  10,  carry  1 ;  1  and  2  is  3  and  6  are 
9 ;  6  and  0  is  6. 

4.  To  multiply  by  any  number  from  12  to  19  inclusive, 
multiply  by  the  last  figure,  and  to  the  carrying  figure  add 
the  figure  of  the  multiplicand  which  is  just  done  with. 
Thus 

2734 
17 

46478 

7  tim^  4  is  28,  carry  2,  adding  4,  or  carnr  6 ;  7  X  3  is  21, 
and  «  is  27,  carry  (2  +  3  or)  5 ;  7  X  7  is  49  and  5  is  54, 
carry  (5 +  7  or)  12;  7X  2is  Hand  12  is  26,  carry  (2 -f  2 
or)  4. 

6,  To  multiply  by  25,  annox  two  ciphers  and  divide  by  4 : 
to  multiply  by  125  annex  three  ciphers  and  divide  by  8. 

6.  In  multiplying  by  a  number  of  two  figures,  ending 
with  7  or  8,  as  68,  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  the  multipli- 
cand  70  times,  and  subtract  it  twice,  in  preference  to  taking 
it  60  tiroes,  and  adding  it  8  times. 

The  following  rules  are  taken  from  the  '  Risala  Hisab.' 
(Taylor's  Lilhcati,  Introduction,  p.  17.)  The  first  at  least 
ean  easily  be  done  without  paper. 

1.  To  multiply  two  numbers  together,  each  of  which  is 
between  U  and  19:  to  the  whole  of  one  number  add  the 
units  of  the  other ;  ten  times  this,  together  with  the  product 
of  the  units'  places,  is  the  product  required.  Thus,  17 
limes  14  is  21  times  10  and  28,  or  238. 

2.  To  multiply  two  numbers  together,  each  of  which  has 
only  two  places :  to  the  whole  of  one  factor,  multiplied  by 
the  tens  of  the  other,  add  the  tens  of  that  foctor  multiplied 
by  the  units  of  the  other ;  ten  times  the  result,  together 
with  the  product  of  the  units,  is  the  product  required. 
Thus  76  X  38  is  done  as  follows :  76  X  3  is  228,  which, 
increased  by  7  X  8,  or  56,  is  284,  and  2840  increased  by  48 
is  2888,  the  answer  required. 

The  multiplication  of  sums  of  money  is  facilitated  by  a 
process  known  by  the  name  of  Pbacticb. 

The  multiplication  of  firactions  offers  no  difficulty  when 
the  extension  of  the  word  multiplication,  already  described, 
is  understood  and  admitted.  For  instance,  when  we  have 
to  multiply  }  by  ^,  or  to  take  }  4 -elevenths  of  a  time,  we  see 
that  i  being  g  [FaAcrioifs],  one-eleventh  of  this  is  ^  and 
4-«leTeiiths  is  ^ :  whence  the  rule  commonly  given,  namely, 
muUiplj  the  numerators  together  for  a  numerator,  and  the 


denominators  for  a  denominator.  In  the  multiplication  of 
one  decimal  fraction  by  another,  as  1*23  by  '01 8,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  numerators  gives  123  X  18,  or  2214,  and 
that  of  the  denominators  100  X  1000,  or  100,000.  But  a 
decimal  fraction  which  has  100,000  for  its  denominator,  has 
as  many  places  as  there  are  in  both  of  the  others  together, 
whose  denominators  are  100  and  1000.  From  this  con- 
sideration the  common  rule  immediately  follows. 

For  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  expediting  multiplica- 
tion, see  Napier*s  Rods. 

MULTl  PLE  POINTS.  When  two  or  more  branches  of 
a  curve  pass  through  the  same  point,  it  is  called  a  multiple 
point ;  and  this,  whether  the  oranches  touch  or  cut  one 
another.  When  two  or  more  branches  intersect,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  as  many  distinct  tangents  may  be  drawn  at  the 
multiple  point  as  there  are  branches  which  there  intersect, 
that  is,  for  one  value  of  the  abscissa  the  differential  co- 
efficient of  the  ordinate  may  have  more  values  than  one. 
In  most  cases  the  points  at  which  this  happens  may  be 
ascertained  by  inspection  of  the  equation  of  tho  curve, 
thus  in 

jf  =  («  -  6)  V  (it  -  a)  +  c  6<a 

we  see  tnat  y,  in  general,  has  two  values,  and  so  has  ~  : 

to  each  value  of  the  former  belongs  one  of  the  latter.  But 
in  the  single  case  oix  =  b,  both  values  of  y  become  equal, 

dv 

or  y  has  only  one  value ;    while  ^    has  the  two  values 

+  V(*  -  a)  and  —  V(A  -  a).  There  is  then  a  multiple 
point  when  x  ^  b  and  y=^c;  and  as  two  branches  cut  one 
another,  it  is  called  a  double  point.  Similarly,  had  there 
been  three,  four,  &c.  branches,  it  would  have  been  called 
a  triple,  quadruple,  &c.  point. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  here  on  the  general  method 
of  determining  double,  &c.  points.  (See  Lib,  Us^.  Kn., 
'Differential  Calculus.' p.  182.) 

MULTIPLICATION.    [Multiple,  &c.] 

MULTIVALVES,  the  name  formerly  used  to  designate 
those  shells  which  were  made  up  of  more  than  two  pieces. 
Thus  the  Cirrhipeds  (Lepas)  were  all  multi valve  shells  of 
Linnoeus,  and  so  were  Chiton  and  Pholas, 

MULWIA.    [Marocco.] 

MU'MMIUS,  L.    [CoRiNTH.1 

MUMMY  is  a  name  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  mum, 
signifying  wax,  and  which  is  now  applied  not  only  to  those 
dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
wax  or  some  similar  material  was  used,  but  to  all  those 
which  are  by  any  means  preserved  in  a  dry  state  from  the 
process  of  putrefaction. 

The  art  of  embalming,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
mummies  now  existing  were  prepared,  was  practised,  with 
more  skill  than  has  ever  since  been  acquired,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  ancient  Egypt,  of  whom  whole  generations  slill 
remain  preserved  f^om  decay  in  the  vast  hypogasa  or  cata- 
combs in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  and  the  other  great 
cities  of  that  country. 

The  most  authentic  description  of  the  Egyptian  method 
of  embalming  is  that  given  by  Herodotus  (ii.  86).  In 
Egypt,  he  tells  us, '  there  are  men  who  professedlv  exercise 
this  art  When  a  corpse  is  brought  to  them,  they  show 
the  bearers  of  it  wooden  models  of  bodies,  painteJ  in  imita- 
tion of  reality.  They  say  that  the  most  expensive  of  them  is 
His,  whose  name  I  will  not  in  such  a  case  mention.  They 
exhibit  also  a  second  model,  inferior  to  the  first,  and  cheaper 
than  it ;  and  a  third,  the  cheapest  of  all.  After  this  ex- 
planation, they  ask  the  bearers  of  the  dead  body,  after  which 
model  they  wish  it  to  be  prepared,  and  they,  having  agreed 
upon  the  price,  depart.  Tne  embalmers  proceed  for  the 
most  expensive  plan  in  the  following  manner.  First,  with 
a  curved  iron  they  extract  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
partly  by  pulling  it  out,  and  partly  by  pouring  drugs  in. 
Then  with  a  sharp  ifitbiopian  stone  they  cut  the  body  in 
the  tiank,  and  through  this  aperture  they  take  out  idl  the 
viscera,  which  they  wash  witfr  palm  wine,  and  clean  with 
powdered  aromatics.  They  then  fill  the  belly  with  the 
purest  powdered  myrrh  and  cassia,  and  other  perfumes 
(frankincense  excepted),  and  sew  up  the  wound.  In  the 
next  place  they  cover  the  body  with  natrum  (a  mixture  of 
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carbonate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of  soda),  and  bury  it  in 
the  same  material  for  seventy  days,  a  longer  period  not 
being  allowed.  When  the  seventy  days  are  passed,  they 
wash  the  body  and  envelop  it  all  in  bandages  of  fine  linen 
covered  with  gum.  The  relatives,  on  receiving  the  body 
again,  have  a  wooden  case  made  in  the  form  of  a  man,  in 
which  they  place  it,  and  having  shut  it  in,  they  put  it  in  a 
sepulchral  building,  setting  it  upright  against  the  wall. 

'  Those  who  would  avoid  the  heavy  expense  of  this  me- 
thod of  embalming,  have  the  bodies  thus  prepared  :-~they 
fill  all  the  intestines  with  cedar  oil,  without  either  cutting 
into  the  abdomen  or  removing  the  viscera ;  then  preventing 
the  egress  of  the  injected  fiuid,  they  salt  the  body  for  the 
fixed  number  of  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  let 
out  the  cedar  oil,  the  power  of  which  is  such  that  it  brings 
out  macerated  in  it  both  the  intestines  and  all  the  viscera ; 
it  consumes  the  flesh,  and  the  skin  and  the  bones  only  of 
the  corpse  remain.  This  being  done,  they  return  the  body. 
The  third  mode  of  preparation  is  that  with  which  the  bodies 
of  the  poor  are  treated.  They  wash  out  the  abdomen  with 
a  cleanshig  liquid,  put  it  for  seventy  days  in  natrum,  and 
then  return  it  to  the  relatives.' 

To  this  account  Diodorus  Siculus  (Biblioth.  Histor,,  lib. 
i.,  cap.  91)  and  some  others,  while  generally  confirming  it, 
add  a  few  unimportant  particulars ;  and  though  it  has  been 
subjected  to  severe  criticism  from  various  commentators,  yet 
the  researches  of  those  whose  authority  is  next  in  importance, 
the  members  of  the  Institute  who  accompanied  Napoleon 
in  his  Egyptian  campaign,  have  proved  that  as  far  as  it  goes 
this  description  by  Herodotus  is  substantially  correct.  The 
results  of  these  researches,  in  which  MM.  Jomard,  Rouyer, 
and  Larrey  were  chiefly  engaged,  are  contained  in  the  great 
work,  •  Description  de  rSgypto.*  Those  of  M.  Rouyer 
especially  illustrate  the  process  of  embalming.  He  found 
that  in  the  hypogsea  which  he  visited  there  were  two  dif- 
ferent classes  of  mummies;  those  in  which  an  incision 
had  been  made  above  the  groin,  and  those  in  which  tliere 
was  no  such  opening.  In  ooth  the  brain  had  in  general 
been  extracted  by  breaking  through  the  roof  of  the  nose,  or 
more  rarely  through  the  orbit ;  but  in  some  there  was  no 
unusual  aperture  in  the  skull,  and  the  brain  had  been  left 
in  it,  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  some 
of  the  mummies  that  have  been  brought  to  England.  (Pet- 
tigrew.  History  qf  Egyptian  Mummies,) 

Among  the  mummies  which  have  an  incision  in  the 
flank  (and  which  are  probably  the  bodies  of  the  rich,  in 
whom  that  measure  was  necessary  for  the  complete  cleans- 
ing of  the  interior),  M.  Rouyer  distinguishes  those  which 
were  dried  with  the  assistance  of  balsamic  and  astringent 
substances,  and  those  which,  in  addition  to  these  means, 
were  salted. 

Of  both  these  kinds  some  are  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
aromatic  resins,  and  others  with  asphaltum  or  pure  bitumen. 
The  mummies  which  are  filled  with  aromatics  only  are 
olive-coloured.  Their  skin  is  dry,  flexible,  and  like  tanned 
leather,  and  contracted.  Their  features  are  distinct,  and 
appear  to  be  like  those  that  existed  in  life.  The  resins  which 
all  their  cavities  contain  are  dry,  light,  brittle,  and  aro- 
matic. The  teeth,  hair,  and  eye-brows  are  generally  per- 
fect Some  of  them  are  gilded  all  over  the  body,  or  on  the 
most  prominent  parts. 

The  mummies  which  are  filled  with  bitumen  are  reddish ; 
their  skins  are  hard  and  polished  as  if  thev  had  been 
varnished ;  they  are  dry,  heavy,  inodorous,  and  difficult  to 
unrol;  their  features  are  but  slightly  altered;  the  hard 
black  resinous  substance  with  which  they  are  filled  pos- 
sesses little  odour,  and  they  are  scarcely  alterable  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

Those  which  have  been  salted,  as  well  as  thus  prepared, 
di£fer  little  in  their  general  appearance  from  those  just 
described;  but  they  are  usually  less  perfect,  the  features 
being  altered,  and  their  hair  having  commonly  fallen  off*. 
When  they  are  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  air,  a  shght 
saline  efflorescence  forms  upon  them,  which  consists  of 
different  salts  of  soda.  The  intestines  and  other  viscera, 
which  in  all  these  kinds  of  mummies  were  removed  through 
the  aperture  in  the  flank,  after  being  washed  with  palm  wine 
and  sprinkled  with  aromatics,  were  usually  placed  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  then,  with  prayer  for  the  jNirdon  of  the 
sins  in  eating  and  drinking  into  which  they  had  led  their 
possessor,  were  thrown  into  the  river ;  but  sometimes,  after 
Deing  thus  cleansed,  they  were  returned  into  the  abdomen, 
or  were  preserved  in  a  separate  vase  by  the  side  of  the  body. 


The  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  flank  an  alwKTt 

placed  in  simple  contact,  not  sewn  togeiKrr  w  riwuArfi 
mentions. 

Among  the  Egyptian  mummies  which  bare  not  bs4  Ar 
viscera  removed  by  opening  the  abdomen.  If .  Roo^vr  sW 
distinguishes  two  kinds;  in  one  of  which  the  ho^jcs  \M 
been  salted«  and  then  filled  with  an  imparv  kmi  oT  ktk- 
men  (pi&iasphalt),  while  in  the  other  they  ha.  1  enly  hns 
salted  and  dried.  M.  Rouyer  thinks  that  lomtmA  vi  tW 
viscera  being  destroyed,  as  Herodotu«  mentsjos^  ^  oil  •' 
cedar,  whii'.h  has  no  caustic  properties,  some  cwaaxir  m  vt*  v 
of  soda  was  first  injected,  and  that  aftervmrds,  wbc«  kt  h»l 
destroyed  the  viscera,  the  cavities  were  wasb«d  ost  v  -i 
the  oil  of  cedar.  The  mummies  which,  after  faaviac  hai 
their  viscera  thus  removed,  were  filled  with  fartumcn,  sr* 
the  most  numerous  of  all ;  they  are  black,  hanl,  mad  Wbt^. 
and  they  preserve  none  of  their  features.  Not  oailj  as*  i 
the  cavities  filled  with  the  pissasphalt,  but  the  turfarv  ^f  {£« 
body  is  covered  with  it,  and  it  has  so  complcid^  |««rttsir. 
into  all  the  tissues,  that  the  whole  forms  bat  a  un^ l»  &»•« 
It  is  probable  therefore  that  this  material  was  iapitmd  %m 
hot,  and  that  the  bodies  were  plunged  into  a  tcshsI  cnrtbs- 
ing  it  in  a  state  of  fusion.  It  is  an  import;  g  i^j,  utU 
strongly  smelling^  substance,  less  black  and  bruUc  t&so  tfar 
asphalt  with  which  the  other  mummies  aiw  fUsA ;  it  wn 
long  regarded  as  a  valuable  medicine  Ibr  wha4»  ■•■) 
bruises,  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  part  of  ths  scvisiccs'^ 
centuries  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  oo  m  it  by  & 
number  of  Jews,  who  sold  it  as  'balm  of  munmies.* 

Those  mummies  which  have  been  only  salted  and  dtw^^ 
are  even  less  perfect  than  the  preceding.  Their  fc«t-^r«^ 
are  entirely  destroyed ;  all  their  hair  ts  l^len  off;  ant  W : 
the  body  and  the  bandages  by  which  it  is  curekiml  bti  a 
pieces  when  brought  to  the  air,  or  may  verv  easily  oe  hnkf% 
up.  In  many  of  these  adipocire  u  formed ;  bot  m  {, 
they  are  >iard,  dry,  and  whitish,  like  dirty  parehiMi 

The  bandaging,  to  which  all  the  Egyptian  mnws  «<r^ 
subjected,  was  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  parts  td  tte 
process.  Their  envelopes  arc  composed  uf  numerans  IsAm 
bands,  each  several  feet  long,  applied  one  ortr  the  ota*^ 
fifteen  or  twenty  time9,  and  surroundine  first  rmek  Iiuir. 
and  then  the  whole  body.  They  are  applied  and  tiu«f^-T< 
so  accurately,  that  one  might  suppose  they  were  mi««^-4 
to  restore  to  the  dry  shrivelled  body  its  original  Unm  %'A 
size.  The  only  difference  in  the  bandages  of  the  diArrsB* 
kinds  of  mummies  is  in  their  greater  or  less  fin  sans  -.4 
texture;  they  are  applied  on  all  in  neariy  rbe  saa* 
manner.  All  the  bandages  and  wrappings  which  ha««  Wwa 
examined  with  the  microscope  are  of  Imen. 

The  body  is  first  covered  by  a  narrow  dreas.  laeed  mk  tW 
back  and  tied  at  the  throat,  or  it  is  all  enrdo^eA  in  ma^ 
large  bandage.  The  h^d  is  covered  by  a  soissre  psor*  f 
very  fine  linen,  of  which  the  centre  forms  a  kind  of  sa<a. 
over  the  features.  Five  or  six  such  pieces  are  ■■w—tiii  r» 
put  one  over  the  other,  and  the  last  is  usually  piiiSiJ  -r 
gilded  in  representation  of  the  embalmed  person,  kfwry  fert 
of  the  body  is  then  separately  enveloped  with  stmal'  Iks- 
dages  impregnated  with  resin.  The  legs  extenkti  is^r  b« 
side,  and  the  arms  crossed  over  the  chest,  are  ftxcd  h%  eiU  r 
bandages  which  surround  the  whole  body ;  and  ihsws  km-^ 
which  are  commonly  covered  with  hieroghphtr^  «ie  Isr  i 
by  long,  crossing,  and  verv  ingeniously  appbed  baa^  wV^^ 
complete  the  envelope.  Most  of  the  bodies  are  |Ib*^i'  ^ 
this  state  in  the  catacombs;  those  of  the  tick  ontr  av 
enclosed  in  cases.  The  cases  are  usually  duoble,  the  esv- 
rior  being  composed  of  boards  made  of  sevtral  porisMs  I 
linen  glued  together,  and  the  exterior  col  froas  a  fMvs  f 
cedar  or  sycamore  wood. 

The  Egyptians  practised  embalming  aloMMl  as  eriR 
sively  on  some  animals  which  they  deemed  swmJ  ss  s 
men.  The  list  of  the  mununies  of  animals  wh*ch  Mr.  P*  - 
tigrew  gives  includes  the  monkey,  bat,  dog,  eat,  Isan.  v_C 
jackal,  fox,  hyssna,  bear,  ichneumon,  shivv-inoase.  dM-- 
goat,  sheep,  oxen  and  calves,  hippopotamus,  vtihvnt,  «if 
falcon,  hawk,  ow],  ibis,  goose,  swallow,  croeoAile.  %m^ 
lizard,  snake,  adder,  cerastes,  carp,  pike,  and  sosms  «c^ 
fish,  and  a  few  species  of  insects.  Some  vegetables  also  V*  * 
been  occasionally  found  embalmed.  Most  of  tbese  aMBs.- 
had  sepulchres  appropriated  to  their  species,  bat  wam^mm 
they  are  mixed,  and  very  rarely  they  are  fonnd  in  lite  ma- 
combs  of  human  mummies.  The  most  firequent  asdr  J 
preparation  was  by  clearing  out  the  viscera  or  the  r^r 
fluid,  and  salting  them,  and  then  binirging  tktfli  Lka  tte 
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human  bodies,  j  he  ibis  and  the  hawk  however  usually 
received  more  care,  and  were  prepared  wilh  resin  and 
asphalt.  Af^er  being  embalmed,  each  bird  was  usually 
placed  in  a  separate  earthen  vessel. 

The  Egyptian  mode  of  embalming  was  imitated  occasion- 
ally by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  olher  nations,  and 
has  sometimes  been  adopted  in  modern  times,  but  never  to 
the  samif  extent  or  perfection  as  they  attained.  The  only 
other  method  which  is  known  to  have  been  adopted  as  a 
national  custom  was  that  practised  by  the  Guauches,  the 
antient  inhabitanU  of  the  Canary  Isles.  [Canary  Isles.] 
Their  mummies  are  particularly  described  by  M.  Bory  de 
St.  Vincent,  in  his  •  Essai  sur  les  Isles  Fortunees.*  Numer- 
ous and  vast  catacombs  are  filled  with  them  in  each  of  the 
thirteen  islands,  but  the  best  known  is  one  in  Teneriflfe, 
which  contained  upwards  of  a  thousand  bodies.  The  mum- 
mies are  sewn  up  in  goat  or  sheep  skins,  and  five  or  six 
are  commonly  joined  together,  the  skin  over  the  head  of 
one  being  stitched  to  that  over  the  feet  of  another ;  but 
those  of  the  great  are  contained  in  cases  hollowed  out  of 
a  piece  of  savine-wood.  The  bodies  are  not  bandaged,  and 
are  dry,  light,  tan-coloured,  and  slightly  aromatic.  Several 
of  them  are  completely  preserved,  with  distinct  though  con- 
tracted features. 

The  method  of  embalming  adopted  bv  the  Guanches 
consisted  in  removing  the  viscera,  in  either  of  the  same 
ways  as  the  Egyptians  practised,  then  filling  the  cavities  with 
aromatic  powaers,  frequently  washing  and  anointing  the 
surfkce,  and  lastly  drying  the  body  very  carefully  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  days  in  the  sun,  or  by  a  stove.  So  complete  is 
the  dessication  of  these  mummies,  that  a  whole  body  which 
Blumenbach  possessed  weighed  only  7^  pounds,  though  the 
dried  skeleton  of  a  body  of  the  same  size  as  usually  pre- 
pared weighs  at  least  9  pounds. 

In  some  situations  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere, by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  permit  the  drying 
of  the  animal  tissues  to  be  effected,  are  alone  sufficient  for 
the  preservation  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  a  mummy,  lliis 
is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  Peru,  especially  at  Arica,  where 
considerable  numbers  of  bodies  have  been  found  quite  dry, 
in  pits  dug  in  a  saline  dry  soil.  There  is  an  excellent  8|)e- 
cimen  of  a  mummy  of  this  kind  in  the  museum  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  which  was  brought  from  Caxamarca  by 
General  Paroissien.  Like  most  of  them,  it  is  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  the  knees  almost  touching  the  chin,  and  the 
Aands  by  the  sides  of  the  face.  It  is  quite  dry  and  hard ; 
the  features  are  distorted,  but  nearly  perfect,  and  the  hair 
has  fallen  offl  The  Peruvian  mummies  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  subjected  to  any  particular  preparation,  the  dry 
and  absorbent  earth  in  which  they  are  placed  being  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  them  from  putrefying.  M.  Humboldt  found 
the  bodies  of  many  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  King  on 
former  fields  of  battle,  dried  and  preserved  in  the  open 
air.  In  the  deserts  of  Africa  the  preservation  of  the  body 
is  secured  by  burying  it  in  the  hot  sand ;  and  even  in 
Europe  soils  are  sometimes  met  with  in  which  the  bodies 
undergo  a  slow  process  of  drying,  and  then  remain  almost 
unalterable  even  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  moisture.  There 
is  a  vault  at  Toulouse  in  which  a  vast  number  of  bodies  that 
had  been  buried  were  found,  after  many  years,  dry,  and 
without  a  trace  of  the  effects  of  putrefaction;  and  in  the 
vaults  of  St.  MichaeVs  church,  Dublin,  the  bodies  are  simi- 
larly preserved.  In  both  cases  putrefaction  is  prevented  by 
the  constant  absorption  of  the  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  through  iU  medium  from  the  body,  by  the 
calcareous  soil  in  which  the  vaults  are  dug. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider  the  various  means 
'which  are  now  employed  for  the  preservation  of  the  animal 
tissues,  both  for  stores  of  food  ana  for  museums  of  anatomy 
and  natural  history,  as  they  are  very  rarely  applied  to  the 
whole  body,  and  are  deficient  in  that  which  forms  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  preparation  of  a  mummy,  the  process 
of  drying.  If  European  climates  were  more  favourable,  it 
is  probable  that,  with  the  present  knowledge  of  materials 
for  nardening  the  tissues,  such  as  pyroligneous  acid,  corrosive 
sublimate,  arsenic,  the  salts  of  iron.  Kc.,  mummies  might 
he  prepared  equal  even  to  the  Egyptian  in  permanence,  and 
superior  to  them  in  the  preservation  of  their  forms.    (Petti- 

Sew,  Hist,  qf  Egypt,  *  Mummies;'  Library  qf  Entertaining 
notoUdge— Egyptian  Antiquities.) 
MUMPS,  an  inflammation  of  the  parotid,  and  often,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  other  salivary  glands,  of  contagious 
or  epidemio  origin.   The  inflammation,  and  the  fever  by 


which  it  is  accompanied,  generally  increase  for  about  ibinr 
days,  and  then  begin  to  subside ;  and  after  four  days  more, 
the  disease  is  commonly  at  an  end.  The  affection  has  a 
tendency  to  metastasis,  that  is,  to  pass  suddenly  from  tne 
organ  first  affected  to  some  other.  The  treatment  required 
is  very  simple ;  auietude.  abstinence,  seclusion  from  cold, 
the  application  or  poultices  or  other  warm  substances,  or,  in 
severe  cases,  of  leeches  to  the  swelling,  are  all  the  means 
that  are  usually  necessary. 

MiJNCHHAUSEN,  ADOLPHUS.  BARON,  bom  in 
Hanover  in  1688,  studied  at  Jena,  Halle,  and  Utrecht,  and 
afterwards  filled  several  important  ofiicial  stations  in  the 
electorate.  He  was  an  active  agent  hi  founding  the  univer- 
sity of  Guttingen,  of  which  he  was  appointed  curator,  which 
situation  he  held  till  his  death.  He  devoted  himself  with 
great  assiduity  and  zeal  to  the  advancement  of  that  institu- 
tion, which  rose  under  his  care  to  a  high  rank  among  the 
universities  of  Germany.  He  established  the  chairs  of  geo- 
graphy, literary  history,  and  political  science,  and  improved 
the  system  of  teaching  philosophy  and  theology,  by  doing 
away  with  the  old  scholastic  methods.  Heyne  says  that 
Miinchhausen  introduced  into  the  university  freedom  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  writing.  He  promoted  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Gottingcn.  He  in- 
creased the  library  of  the  university  from  1 0,000  to  60,000 
volumes,  which  number  afterwards,  whilst  Heyne  was 
librarian,  was  brought  up  to  200.000.  All  these  things 
Miinchhausen  did  with  very  moderate  means,  and  chieny 
by  his  activity,  judgment,  and  perseverance.  More  ample 
particulars  of  what  Miinchhausen  effected  for  the  benefit  of 
the  university  of  Gbttingen  are  given  in  the  'Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education,*  No.  XX. ;  in  Hevne's  *  Oratio  in 
Honorem  ac  Memoriam  Miinchhausianam,  inserted  in  the 
2nd  volume  of  his  *  Opuscula  Academica,'  and  in  his  other 
oration  on  the  same  subject  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  of  Gottingen,  inserted  in  the  second 
volume  of*  Novi Commentarii  Societatis  Gottingensis ;'  and 
also  in  Heeren*8  *  Life  of  Heyne.* 

Miinchhausen  was  for  many  years  privv-counsellor  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  George  II.  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  was  appointed  first  minister,  by  his 
successor,  for  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  which  situation  he 
filled  to  the  general  satisfaction,  though  only  for  a  short 
time.  He  di^  at  Hanover,  in  1770. 
MUNDA.  [Casab,  C.  J.,  p.  124.] 
MUNDLEYSIR.  [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  211] 
MUNEEPOOR,  a  country  in  Asia,  east  of  the  British 
possessions  on  the  Ganges,  extends  between  23**  45'  and 
24**  30'  N.  lat.  and  93**  and  94*  SO'  E.  lone.  Its  northern 
boundarv-line  is  ill  defined,  but  is  generallv  assumed  to  be 
formed  by  the  high  range  of  mountains  which,  extending 
in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction,  constitute  the 
southern  border  of  the  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra.  From 
the  British  possessions  on  the  west  it  is  divided  by  the  course 
of  the  river  Barak  between  the  mouths  of  its  two  tributaries, 
the  Chikoo,  which  runs  into  the  Barak  from  the  south,  and 
the  leeree,  which  joins  it  from  the  north,  and  by  the  course 
of  these  two  last-mentioned  rivers.  Along  its  southern 
boundary  extends  a  mountain-region  inhabited  by  several 
independent  tribes  belonging  to  the  Nagas  or  Kookees. 
On  the  east  it  is  divided  from  the  valley  of  Kubo  and  other 
districts  annexed  to  the  Birman  empire,  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  the  Muring  range.  According  to  the  estimate 
of  Captain  Pemberton,  the  known  portion  of  Muneepoor 
occupies  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles,  of  which  a  valley,  or 
rather  plain,  containing  650  square  miles,  constitutes  the 
central  portion.  This  plain  is  encircled  on  all  sides  by  a 
zone  of  nilly  and  mountainous  country,  inhabited  by  various 
tribes,  subject  to  Muneepoor. 

The  valley,  which  constitutes  by  far  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  is  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  ex 
treme  length  is  about  36  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  18.  In  its  whole  extent  it  is  covered  with  a  deep  al- 
luvium of  great  fertility,  and  consists  of  two  gently  inclined 
?lains,  meeting  in  the  middle  on  the  banks  of  the  Imphan 
'oorel  river.  Numerous  small  detached  groups  of  hills  ap- 
pear in  various  parts  of  the  valley,  above  which  they  rise 
m)m  500  to  600  feet ;  and  to  the  east  of  the  antient  town  of 
Muneepoor  is  a  range,  whose  central  peak,  called  Nong- 
mueeching,  is  2700  feet  above  the  valley,  and  5200  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  valley  itself  is  perfectly  free  firom  forests, 
but  every  village  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  fruit-trees, 
ffearly  w  ^)iole  of  the  central  portion  consisU.of  a  series 
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of  jheeU  and  marshes,  which  retain  water  all  the  year 
round,  and  fUrnish  extensive  pasture-ground  for  cattle  and 
horses.  The  villages  are  huilt  either  upon  the  edges  of  the 
slopes  connecting  the  bases  of  the  mountains  with  the  valley, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Imphan  Toorel,  which  are  generally 
higher  than  the  country  behind  them. 

The  range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  western  barrier 
of*  the  vallev  is  more  elevated  and  extensive  than  any  other 
between  Silhet  in  Bengal  and  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Birman  empire ;  it  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  south-south- 
west, between  94"  and  93''  30'  £.  long.,  for  80  miles,  to  the 
extreme  southern  limits  of  the  Muneepoor  valley,  where  it 
gradually  declines,  and  at  length  terminates  in  a  series  of 
broken  and  rugged  heights.  It  slopes  gradually  into  the 
valley  by  a  succession  of  lower  hills.  But  on  the  western 
side  this  range,  which  has  not  yet  received  a  general  name, 
throws  olF  numerous  precipitous  ridges,  whose  upper  por- 
tions are  too  steep  to  aamit cultivation,  which  is  consequently 
limited  to  the  lowest  part  of  their  declivities.  On  this  side 
it  is  an  almost  unbroken  mass  of  magnificent  primeval  forest 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  whilst  tne  eastern  face  of  the 
range,  which  fronts  the  valley,  has  been  almost  entirely 
cleared,  and  is  annually  cultivated  with  rice  and  cotton  by 
the  Nagas.  The  elevation  of  the  principal  range  varies  from 
5790  to  8200  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Muring  range,  which  bounds  the  valley  on  the  east, 
is  less  extensive  and  elevated.  Its  extreme  length  is  about 
60  miles,  and  its  eastern  declivity  is  the  more  precipitous. 
It  is  united  with  the  valley  by  a  gentle  slope.  Its  elevation 
varies  between  4900  and  6730  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
range  lies  within  the  limits  of  Muneepoor,  but  the  valleys 
beyond  it  belong  mostly  to  the  Birman  empire ;  the  most 
important  and  extensive  is  that  of  Kubo. 

On  the  north  and  south  the  valley  is  not  enclosed  by  a 
continuous  range,  but  by  the  projectmg  ends  of  numerous 
ridges,  which  issue  from  two  extensive  mountain-tracts 
which  lie  in  that  direction;  the  northern  has  been  ex- 
plored very  imperfectly  and  the  southern  not  at  all  by  Eu- 
ropeans. The  northern  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
mountains  which  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  Asam,  and  the  southern  seems  to  constitute  the 
most  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Yeomadong  range  or 
Aracan  mountains,  which,  separating  Aracan  from  Birma, 
terminate  with  Cape  Negrais  (16''  N.  lat.).  The  ridges  nro- 
jecting  from  both  mountain-regions  stretch  into  the  valley, 
and  are  separated  by  narrow  defiles,  through  which  a  small 
stream  generally  flows. 

The  principal  river  of  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  is  the 
Imphan  Toorel,  which  rises  with  two  principal  branches  in 
the  mountain-region  lying  north  of  the  vale ;  the  eastern  ia 
called  the  E^il,  and  the  western  the  Khongba  river.  The 
latter,  which  is  the  principal  branch,  unites  with  the  Eeril 
two  miles  south  of  Lan^thabal,  near  24**  40'  N.  lat.  Ten 
miles  lower  down,  it  is  joined  by  the  Thobal  river,  which 
likewise  descends  in  a  southern  direction  from  the  noi*tbem 
mountain-region.  The  Imphan  Toorel  traverses  the  centre 
of  the  vale  in  a  southern  direction,  and  enters  the  southern 
mountain-region  at  the  village  of  Shoogoonoo,  near  24"  15' 
N«  lat.  Its  course  in  this  region  is  not  known,  but  it  is  said 
to  form  a  tremendous  fall,  which  is  very  probable,  as  the  dif- 
ference of  level  between  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  and  the  low 
lands  of  Kul6  amounts  to  more  than  1500  feet.  This  differ- 
ence of  level  must  be  overcome  either  by  a  rapid  succession 
of  numerous  falls  or  by  one  or  two  of  stupendous  ma^itude. 
After  leaving  the  mountain-region  at  22**  35'  N.  lat.,  it  enters 
the  plain  of  Kul^  belonging  to  Birma,  where  it  is  called 
Nankath6  Khyoung,  and  after  receiving  the  united  waters 
of  the  Myettha  and  Man  rivers,  which  flow  from  the  south, 
it  suddenlv  turns  north  by  a  bold  bend  and  flows  in  that 
diirection  for  about  35  miles,  when  it  bends  east,  and  tra* 
▼enduf^  the  Ungoching  hills,  enters  the  Ningtha  or  Kuen- 
duen  nver,  the  great  tributary  of  the  Irawaddi.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Imphan  Toorel  is  upward  of  300  miles,  but, 
except  during  the  rainy  season,  it  is  only  navigable  for  small 
skiffs  formed  of  a  single  tree,  which  are  the  only  description 
of  boats  used  in  Muneepoor.  During  the  floods  it  flows  with 
a  velocity  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  and  has  a  depth  of 
80  to  30  feet,  owing  to  its  contracted  channel ;  but  if  the 
season  is  more  than  usually  wet,  the  waters  rush  over  the 
banks,  and  convert  all  the  central  portions  of  the  vale  into 
m  vast  swamp. 

At  about  24**  30'  N.  lat  the  Imphan  Toorel  is  joined  by 
tbaKwetuh  river,  or  the  outlet  or  the  lak«  Logta,  which  if 


about  four  miles  long  and  two  wide,  and  ocrupiet  tbe  \ 
western  corner  of  the  vale.  It  is  fbrmed  bj 
small  streams  descending  from  the  western  mountam  rmax^ 
Near  its  southern  extremity  are  three  ratsget  of  wmtSk 
islands ;  the  central  range,  oalled  Tangak-hoolrt,  »  <?•  fre 
above  the  level  of  the  bke.    These  islands  are 


inhabited  by  fishermen,  and  are  partiealarly  wvo^  aiapcc^ 
'to  tiie  culture  of  firuit-treea.    The  lake  frimims  tw«»ty-«is 


varieties  of  fish,  eighteen  common  to  the  nrtn  of 
and  eight  not  found  in  any  of  them. 

The  mountainous  district  of  Moneepoor.  vlnrh 
the  west  of  the  vale,  and  separates  it  from  Catl 
traversed  by  the  Barak  or  Soormah  river,  aa  afloRt  «f 
the  Brahmapootra,  or  Megna,  into  which  it  blla  nav  ifca 
village  of  Sonerampoor  in  Bengal  The  aourcca  ^  ik,m 
river  are  about  25*"  30'  N.  lat  and  94^  2u'  B.  lonc^  m  tKt 
mountain-region  which  lies  between  Muneepoor  and  Aaaa. 
It  runs  through  Muneepoor  in  a  soutb-aouth^vcstrm  d?«r- 
tion,  and  forms  at  the  most  south-western  cximer  of  iht  e^wa- 
try  a  bend,  by  which  its  course  is  changed  into  a  oortbcrB  «ar. 
It  flows  north  for  about  50  miles,  and  here  fonaa  tbe  b«k» 
dary-line  between  Muneepoor  and  Caviar  op  U>  the  »ic*k 
of  the  Jeeree  river.  Its  course  throL4(h  Mraetfobr  m 
upwards  of  180  miles;  but  it  is  too  raptd  fbr  aar^yaa. 
It  is  only  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jeeree  river  that  il  ^eeuasi 
navigable  for  boats  of  any  burthen. 

The  climate  of  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  is  aiediAcd  Vy  ib 
elevation  above  the  sea  and  the  mountaiaa  wharh  enrMuil 
it  In  December  and  January  the  thenaocaetcr  at  atMt 
varies  between  56''and  58^  and  hoar-flrost  oecara  fireqwntty 
during  the  night  In  November  and  Febniarj  tbt  tW- 
mometer  is  at  noon  between  60"  and  98*,  aad  m  Jo^  c 
generally  attains  from  SO""  to  85^  Tbe  difl^rwaoe  bateMa 
the  temperature  of  Muneepoor  and  Calcatta  ia 
(December,  Januanr,  and  February)  is  fit>m  11  to  1 8  T 
but  in  summer  (June,  July,  and  August)  it  vanes  s«3y 
between  6  and  8  degrees.  Tbe  quantity  of  raia  m  mvA 
less  at  Muneepoor  than  at  Calcutta,  though  tbe  nnfaar  d 
rainy  days  is  greater.  At  Calcutta  there  are  onl j  M  lacaf 
days  in  the  year,  while  in  Muneepoor  they  aaaoaac  to  Its'. 
but  at  Calcutta  55*39,  and  at  Muneepoor  only  48*33  locW* 
of  rain  fall.  On  the  slopes  of  the  mountaiaa  amiuMlmr 
the  vale  the  showers  are  more  frequent  thaa  ia  tbe  k^ 
country;  but  the  cold  months,  from  November  le  Fc^ 
ruary,  are  almost  entirely  exempt  from  rain,  fa  Marri 
the  showers  become  very  frequent,  and  in  the  aanth  4f 
April  the  rains  are  sometimes  more  abundaat  than  m  vShet 
parts  of  the  year.  In  May  the  rivers  bc|gin  bi  nm,  aad 
continue  to  do  ao  until  the  middle  of  Oet^er,  wfaea  tbey 
again  fall  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Daring  tbe  edld  laoaUia, 
until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  nMming,  tba  valley  m 
enveloped  in  a  dense  fog,  which,  on  dissipatiBg.  leaivs  a 
beautinilly  clear  and  cloudless  atmosphere ;  bat  aa  bcnr 
after  sunset  the  vapours  become  again  oondeo^ed,  aaJ  v* 
precioitated  as  dew,  which,  durine  tbe  night,  is  eoo^^nvi 
mto  hoar-firost  The  climate  of  Mnneepoor  m  peeelarN 
favourable  to  the  constitutions  both  of  £arof»eaas  aad  tb» 
natives  of  Hindustan. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  Muneepoor  conswls  pr^ 
pally  of  rice,  which  forms  the  staple  article  of  food,  a«3  tk 
crops  are  everywhere  very  abundant,  as  the  nntam.x 
streams  which  issue  from  the  mountains  surrunn^diaf  «*.« 
vale  ensure  an  adequate  irrigation  even  to  tbe  fiekl«  ^\jL 
are  above  the  level  of  the  genera]  inundation.  TcAe-fv 
sugar-cane,  indigo,  mustard,  and  different  kinds  of  tcvan^s 
and  opium,  are  also  cultivated,  and  coUon  in  tbe  «'all«^«  rf 
the  mountainous  districts.  In  the  gardens  vbicb  wrnmmi 
each  house  vegetables  are  extensively  enltivmted  -  mad  mmk 
the  termination  of  the  Burmese  war,  English  oflUen  tet 
introduced  the  vegetables  of  Europe,  socfa  as  peaa*  pM^Mk 
diflTerent  varieties  of  greens  and  cabbagea»  earTOCa^  ra^k^ 
beet-root  and  turnips;  the  two  first  have  peowd  as  ae- 
oeptable  to  the  people,  that  they  now  are  alBioeC  uai— 
sally  cultivated.  Fruits  do  not  generally  attain  fieaK  pn^ 
fection,  except  pineapples,  which  are  not  inftrier  ta  any  « 
the  faoa  of  the  globe,  and  the  oranges  gitmn  oa  tbe  nbafc 
of  lake  Logta.  The  other  fhiits  are  apples,  apnco^  ?Mf* 
berries,  strawberries,  limes,  pomegranates,  gaavasL  laeaiwi 
and  jack-fruit;  but  they  are  not  distingukbed  by  jnwj, 
owing  to  want  of  care  and  skill  in  their  caltivataaa.  HI 
is  collected  in  considerable  quantitiea  in 
the  northern  borders  of  the  vale^ 
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of  oxcelleDt  trees  than  those  which  cover  the  mountaini 
surroundinff  the  vale  of  Muneepoor.  Cedar  of  gigantic 
size,  fir,  and  pine,  occupy  the  highest  portions  of  the  ranges ; 
oak  of  every  size  occurs  on  the  several  hills  and  mountains, 
and  is  employed  as  fuel  and  building  materials.  Many 
other  forest-trees,  commonly  found  in  countries  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Muneepoor,  are  abundant  The  teak-tree  however, 
and  the  keo,  from  which  the  celebrated  Burmese  varnish 
is  obtained,  are  only  met  with  on  the  south  eastern  ranges 
bordering  on  the  vale  of  Kubo.  But  all  this  wealth  is  of 
little  use  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  the  nature  of 
the  country  precludes  the  possibility  of  transporting  the 
timber  to  foreign  markets  with  any  prospect  of  advantage. 

The  animals  employed  in  agriculture  are  buffaloes  and 
cattle,  more  especially  the  former.  The  cattle  are  much 
superior  to  those  of  Bengal.  The  horses  are  of  a  diminutive 
size,  rarely  attaining  a  height  exceeding  thirteen  hands ; 
but  they  are  hardy,  vigorous,  and  highly  valued.  Goats 
and  sheep  are  only  reared  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains; 
the  latter  were  lately  introduced  by  British  officers.  Ele- 
phants are  frequently  seen  in  the  glens  and  defiles  on  the 
north  of  the  vale ;  deer  are  abundant,  and  grow  to  a  very 
considerable  size.  The  wild  jiog  is  not  less  common,  but 
the  tigers  have  retired  to  th*e  fastnesses  of  the  hills,  as 
cultivation  has  extended  in  the  vale.  A  wild  dog  is  found 
among  the  hills,  where  it  hunts  in  packs.  Fowls,  ducks, 
geese,  and  pigeons  are  sufficiently  numerous. 

Gold  is  not  found  in  Muneepoor,  though  it  occurs  in  the 
Kyen-duen,  and  in  the  rivers  which  &11  into  it ;  but  iron  is 
common  in  several  parts,  especially  in  the  beds  of  small 
rivers  south  of  Thobal  and  in  the  hills  near  Langthabal. 
This  metal  is  worked  and  manufoctured  into  axes,  hoes 
and  plough-shares,  spears,  arrow-heads,  and  blades  for  dag- 
gers. No  other  metal  seems  to  occur;  but  several  rich 
salt-springs  are  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  vale,  not  far 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  quantity  of  salt  manufoctured 
from  them  is  not  only  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
vale,  but  is  also  used  as  an  article  of  traffic  with  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  who  barter  for  it  their  tobacco,  ginger, 
cloth,  and  cotton. 

The  Muneepoorees,  or  inhabitants  of  the  vale,  appear  to 
be  the  descendants  of  a  Mongol  colony,  which  in  antient 
times  penetrated  into  this  country:  they  rather  resemble 
the  Chmese  and  Burmese  than  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal, 
being  taller,  stronger,  and  possessing  a  more  vigorous  mind 
than  the  latter.  They  have  made  considerable  progress  iu 
the  arts  of  civilisation.  They  make  several  kinds  of  cotton- 
cloth  and  muslins,  and  their  silk  fabrics  are  remarkable 
for  strength  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  especially 
a  kind  of  large  scarfs,  which  sometimes  are  very  richly 
embroidered,  and  then  exported  to  Ava.  Capt.  Pemberton 
estimates  the  whole  population  at  only  20,000  souls,  and 
states  that  only  one-quarter  of  the  cultivable  surface  is  at 
present  employed  for  agricultural  purposes.  He  ascribes 
It  to  the  continual  inroads  of  the  Burmese  before  the  last 
war.  The  language  of  the  Muneepoorees  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Ben^,  but  the  Bengalee  is  generally  under- 
stood.   Brahmanism  seems  to  be  the  prevaUing  religion. 

The  mountains  which  enclose  the  vale  are  occupied  by 
different  tribes  of  mountaineers.  All  the  tribes  north, 
west,  and  east  of  the  vale  partake  strongly  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  Tartar  countenance,  and  are  remarkable 
for  superior  height,  fairer  complexion,  and  more  elevated 
forehead,  when  compared  with  the  tribes  which  occupy  the 
southern  borders  of  Muneepoor.  The  last-mentioned  tribes 
rarely  average  more  than  five  feet  one  or  two  inches  in 
height,  and  their  colour  is  nearly  as  dark  as  tliat  of  the 
Benealees  of  the  plain ;  in  features  they  rather  resemble 
the  Malays  than  the  Tartars.  The  mountainous  country 
between  Cashar  and  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  is  occunied  by 
the  Kupooees,  known  in  Bengal  by  the  name  of  Nagas: 
the  numerous  tribe  of  the  Murams  inhabit  the  high  moun- 
tain-range between  Muneepoor  and  Asam ;  and  among  the 
other  tribes,  the  Loohooppas,  on  the  northeast  of  the 
vale,  are  the  most  numerous.  All  these  tribes  are  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  and  reside  in  villages.  Among  the 
Murams  the  terrace  system  of  cultivation  very  generally 
prevails  *  but  the  other  tribes  only  clear  the  forest  and  burn 
the  wood,  after  which  they  cultivate  the  ground  until  it  is 
exhausted.  Tobacco,  cottoi\,  ginger,  and  pepper  are  uni- 
versally cultivated ;  and  cloth  is  manufactured  of  their  own 
cotton,  which  is  highly  prized  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjoining  low  countries. 


The  town  of  Muneepoor,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  vale,  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  with  the  Burmese,  and 
has  not  been  rebuilt.  The  raja  of  Muneepoor,  who,  since 
the  peace  of  Yandaboo  (1826),  is  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  government  in  India,  resides  in  the 
village  of  Langthabal,  near  the  union  of  the  rivers  Khongba 
and  Eeril.  There  is  no  place  in  this  country  which  carries 
on  any  commerce,  but  it  will  probably  become  the  entrepOt 
of  an  extensive  trade,  as  the  most  easy  route  by  land 
between  Hindustan  and  China  lies  across  this  vale,  and  the 
Chinese  merchants  from  Yunnan  formerly  advanced  as  far 
as  Muneepoor  in  their  commercial  travels.  The  greatest 
difficulty  which  opposes  such  an  extension  of  trade  is  the 
mountainous  country  between  the  lowlands  of  Cashar  and 
the  vale.  Though  three  roads  traverse  this  tract,  they  pass 
from  four  to  seven  mountain-ranges  within  a  space  of  be- 
tween 80  and  90  miles,  and  can  only  be  used  during  the  dry 
season.  The  country  between  Muneepoor  and  China  seems 
to  offer  fewer  obstacles  to  the  transport  of  merchandise. 

(Pemberton  8  Report  qfthe  Eastern  Frontier  of  British 
India ;  Ritter's  Erdkunde  von  Asien,  vol.  v.) 

MUNICH  (in  German,  Munchen\  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of 
the  Isar,  in  a  plain  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  low 
hills.  It  is  in  48°  8'  19"  N.  lat.  and  11°  35'  15"  E.  long. 
Munich,  though  it  still  bears  traces  of  its  antiauity,  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Germany.  It  nas  several 
broad  straight  streets,  with  lofty  houses,  in  a  good  style, 
and  some  very  handsome  squares.  In  the  Odeon-square  is 
an  obelisk  95  feet  high,  made  of  the  metal  of  cannon  taken 
from  the  enemy,  and  erected  ui  1833,  in  honour  of  30.000 
Bavarians  who  fell  in  the  Russian  campaign  in  1812.  The 
Max-Joseph-square  is  to  be  adorned  with  a  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  King  Maximilian,  which  is  now  completed,  and 
will  probably  be  set  up  before  this  article  is  printed. 
Though  not  a  place  of  strength,  Munich  is  still  surrounded 
with  a  rampart,  and  has  seven  gates  leading  to  the  suburbs, 
viz.  St.  Anne*8  (formerly  Lehel),  Au,  Isarvorstadt,  Maximi- 
lianvorstadt,  Ludwigsvorstadt,  and  Schonfeld ;  the  last  three 
are  of  modem  date,  and  contain  a  great  number  of  fine 
buildings.  The  largest  suburb  is  the  Au,  lying  bevond  the 
two  arms  of  the  Isar,  and  connected  with  the  old  city  by 
two  bridges,  one  of  stone,  347  feet  in  length,  and  the  other 
of  wood,  700  feet  long. 

The  population  of  Munich  and  the  suburbs  was,  in  1815, 
60,215.  In  1824  it  amounted  to  66,125  without  the  garri- 
son ;  but  including  the  garrison,  with  the  4667  women  and 
children  belonging  to  it,  and  the  village  of  Haidhauscn, 
with  3475  inhabitants,  the  total  was  74,067.  Cannabirh 
(1836)  says  that,  according  to  the  latest  census,  the  total 
population,  including  the  garrison,  was  95,536.  The  latest 
account  we  have  seen  (1838)  gives  95,718,  of  whom  72,117 
were  Roman  Catholics,  5826  Lutherans,  607  Calvinists,  932 
Jews^  and  48  of  various  other  sects. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  children  known  to  be  such  in 
Munich  is  very  great,  and  seems  to  be  increasing,  as  appears 
from  the  following  statement: — 

Yean.  Le)^t.  lllegit 

1809  1572  653 

1814  1958  786 

1815  2295  814 

Some  accounts  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  state  the 
number  of  illegitimate  births  as  eaual  to  and  even  exceeding 
that  of  the  legitimate ;  but  sucn  statements  require  to  be 
supported  by  very  good  evidence. 

Munich  has  numerous  scientific  and  literary  institutions, 
most  of  which  have  been  improved  or  founded  by  the  late 
king  Maximihan  Joseph  I.  and  the  present  king  Ludwig ; 
to  the  latter  it  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  magnificent 
buildings  and  inestimable  treasures  of  antient  and  modern 
art.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded  in 
1759  bv  the  elector  Maximilian  Joseph  III.;  in  1807  it 
received  from  lung  Maximilian  I.  a  new  constitution  and 
ample  endowment,  and  was  reorganised  in  1827.  A  gene- 
ral conservator  has  under  his  care  the  public  library  of 
400,000  volumes  and  8500  MSS ,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
Histonr,  the  Brazilian  Museum,  composed  of  the  collections 
formed  by  Dr.  Spix  and  Dr.  Martius  (whose  numerous  and 
splendid  works  on  Brazil  and  its  natural  history  far  surpass 
anything  hitherto  pubhshed  in  Germany),  the  Physical, 
Mathematical,  and  Polvtechnic  collections,  the  Botanic 
Garden,  the  Cabinet  of  Medals,  the  Antiquarium  or  Cabinet 
of  Antiquities,  the  Chemical  Laboratory*  the  Observa 
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tory  at  Bogenhausen,  &c.  There  aro  two  gymnasia  for  the 
higher  hranches  of  education,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
the  MiUtary  Academy,  the  Yeterinaiy  and  Medical- Clini- 
cal Schools,  the  seminary  for  forming  teachers,  the  Central 
Polytechnic  School,  and  many  others.  The  university  was 
founded  in  June,  1472,  at  Ingolstadt,  was  transferred  in 
180a  to  Landshut,  and  in  1827  to  Munich.  In  1835  it 
celebrated  its  373rd  anniversary,  on  which  occasion  the 
new  regulations  for  the  studies  and  discipUne  wore  promul- 
gated. There  are  58  ordinary  and  10  extraordinary  pro- 
fessors, and  between  1300  and  1400  students.  The  uni- 
versity is  well  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  requisites, 
and  has  a  library  of  1 05,000  volumes.  Besides  many  private 
schools,  there  are  13  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  12 
for  girls  of  the  lower  classes,  which  are  attended  by  above 
6000  children ;  and  Sunday-schools,  chiefly  for  servants  and 
work-people.  The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous, 
and  on  a  very  liberal  scale.  Such  are  the  general  hospital^ 
for  500  patients;  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  for  260  patients; 
an  asylum  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  the 
military  lazaretto,  the  poorhouse,  the  lunatic  hospital,  the 
lying-in  hospital,  and  many  others.  The  house  of  correction 
is  considered  as  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  contains  a  manu- 
factory cf  woollen  cloths.  In  one  year  the  cloth  manufac- 
tured'was  worth  100,194  florins,  and  the  gain  of  the  442 
l)risoner5  36,467  florins  (1 0  florins=  \L  sterling).  The  suc- 
cessful exertions  of  Count  Rumford  for  the  suppression 
of  mendicity  at  Munich  are  well  known.  His  establish- 
ment for  preoaring  and  distributing  economical  soup  still 
subsists. 

The  manufactures  of  Munich  are  of  many  different  kinds, 
chiefly  for  the  consumption  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood: 
the  articles  made  are  Imen,  woollen  cloth,  calicoes,  damask, 
silk,  ribands,  household  furniture,  piano-fortes,  playing-cards, 
articles  of  gold  and  silver,  coaches,  excellent  mathematical, 
surgical,  optical,  and  astronomical  instruments.  Fraun- 
hofer's  (now  Utzschneider*8)  manufactory  of  astronomical 
and  optical  instruments  is  celebrated  throughout  Europe. 
In  1824  it  produced  the  great  telescope  for  the  university 
of  Dorpat,  which  is  1 60  Paris  inches  in  length  and  1 0  in 
diameter.  There  are  likewise  manufactures  of  leather, 
snuff,  and  paper  (the  latter,  established  in  1347,  is  probably 
the  oldest  in  Germany),  extensive  breweries,  and  distilleries. 
But  all  these  are  on  the  whole  of  little  importance,  and  the 
inhabitants  owe  their  support  chiefly  to  the  numerous 
public  establishments,  the  government  offices,  the  expen- 
diture of  the  court,  and  of  the  numerous  landowners  wlio 
reside  in  the  capital.  Lithography  was  invented  at  Munich 
by  M.  Sennefelder. 

The  environs  of  the  city  are  very  pleasant,  and  contain 
numerous  places  of  public  resort  and  amusement,  which 
are  very  much  frequented.  The  English  garden,  as  it  is 
called,  laid  out  by  the  elector  Charles  Theodore,  is  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  in  summer.  The  river  Isar  flows  through  it, 
and  has  a  neat  bridge  over  it.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
royal  country-seats  of  Nymphenburg  and  Schleissheim,  both 
of  which  contain  fine  picture-galleries.  The  inhabitants 
of  Munich  are  very  fond  of  amusement:  in  the  summer 
they  enjoy  the  open  air  in  the  country ;  and  in  the  winter, 
besides  the  carnival,  frequent  concerts  and  balls.  There 
are  likewise  three  theatres.  Though  Munich  is  so  far 
south,  the  climate  is  bv  no  means  mud,  in  consequence  of 
its  elevation  of  1 585  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  The  changes 
of  temperature  are  sudden,  and  injurious  to  health. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  Munich  has  raised  itself 
to  a  European  celebrity  as  a  seat  of  the  fine  arts,  for 
which  distinction  she  is  mainly  indebted  not  to  the 
patronage  alone,  but  to  the  personal  enthusiasm  of  the 
present  sovereign  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria,  in  behalf  of 
art  The  number  of  public  buildings  erected  within  that 
comparatively  very  brief  space  of  time,  some  of  them  such 
as  would  be  deemed  ornaments  to  any  of  the  largest  capitals 
in  Europe,  is  astonishing,  when  the  limited  resources  of 
such  a  small  kingdom  as  Bavaria  are  taken  into  the  account. 
Neither  js  it  merely  as  buildings— as  works  of  architecture 
alone,  that  these  additions  to  the  capital  are  worthy  monu- 
ments of  art;  for  painting  and  sculpture,  fresco,  and  in 
some  instances  polychromy  also,  have  been  unsparinglv 
employed  to  embellish  them.  The  interiors  of  our  British 
Museum  and  National  Gallery  are  of  auaker-like  plainness 
in  comparison  with  the  halls  of  the  Glyptothek  and  Pina- 
oothek  i  nor  have  we  anything  whatever  that  can  even  con- 


vey an  idea  of  the  frescos  of  (be  Hof-Ack»den  waai  <W 
AUerheiligen  Kapelle,  or  of  the  lonie  polyefarone  tcsffe  m 
what  is  called  the  English  Garden.  It  would  in  fiict  i«q«a« 
not  only  a  volume,  but  one  copioutly  illaslrmtcd  wtth 
gravinxs»  to  describe  at  all  satisfactorily  thoM  ediAees  i ' 
which  have  been  erected  and  adorned  within  the  btwf&pm^ 
above  mentioned,  or  which  are  still  actuallr  in  proKr**-  W« 


shall  therefore  merely  give  some  account  of  tbe  vrwapmL 
after  first  noticing  one  or  two  of  the  more  remaiiMAe  </ tttr 
older  buildinga. 

The  cathedral,  or  Frauen-kirche,  which  waa  bag—  b* 
Duke  Sigmund  in  1468,  and  completed  twenty  jrmn  afwr- 
wards,  is  in  a  poor  and  mean  style  of  Gothic,  be»ide»  fanx^ 
very  homely  in  its  materials.  '  Both  the  nave  mad  Ui— fC 
says  Dr.  Dibdin,  *  which  are  of  rod  brick,  are  fn^tlvt  m 
the  extreme ;  without  ornament,  without  general  4m  t». 
without  either  meaning  or  expression  of  any  kiod.  IW 
towers  cannot  be  less  than  350  feet  in  bright,  but  th*  bf« 
are  mere  pepper-boxes.*  The  edifice  is  tberrlocv  vmart- 
able  chiefly  for  its  sixe,  although  its  dimensions  are  by  a* 
means  extraordinary,  the  length  being  321  leel  ED^i«b.  fk» 
greatest  breadth  122,  and  the  height  to  the  sunmiit  at  tb* 
vaulting  of  the  nave  1 10.  Neither  does  thm  tntsw  «i»- 
tain  much  that  is  particularly  interesting.  excepQtt|:  tbe 
large  and  sumptuous  mausoleum  in  the  middle  of  tbc  c^bw, 
which  was  erected  in  1603-12,  bv  Maximdian  I^  to  tbe  at- 
mory  of  his  great-grandfather  the  emperor  Louis  IV.  Tb« 
splendid  work  of  art,  which  Dibdin  declares  to  bave  *barAv 
any  superior  of  its  kind  throughout  Europe,*  »  of  biar4 
marble  and  bronze,  and  was  executed  from  ibc  Aeaic»*  «f 
Peter  Candid,  who  also  painted  the  principal  attar-pwcr. 

The  next  in  point  of  antiquity  is  St.  Salvmtor**,  iwv  ibe 
Greek  church,  erected  in  1494;  after  which,  wteutdmr  «» 
the  succession  of  dates,  comes  St.  Michaera,  or  ibe  Hsi- 
kirche,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  April  iHih,  IS&J»  «f 
Duke  William  V.  It  is  280  feet  in  leogib,  and  k  m  tb» 
form  of  a  cross.  The  architect  was  Wolfgang  Mtilkr,  mmi 
of  what  he  has  here  done  Dibdin  sneaks  in  tJbc  h^bn« 
terms  of  praise.  *I  can  recollect  nothing,'  says  Im;  'to  be 
put  in  competition  with  it  as  a  coropmrmtiTely  OMAti* 
edifice.  The  interior  is,  as  to  Roman  architcrtitrv.  wbat 
that  of  St.  Oucn  is  as  to  Gothic,  although  tbe  Unor  ■  af 
considerably  greater  extent.  It  is  indeed  the  very  cbsrv  «f 
interior  architecture.* 

The  church  of  St.  Caietan,  a  work  of  tbe  te»wirtfntb 
century,  when  it  was  founded  by  the  electreas  Addaide*  anA 
completed  m  1675,  was  designed  by  an  Italuui  arch.tcrt, 
Agostino  Barella  of  Bologna.  It  is  2S«  feet  in  ImjgtK  by 
120  in  its  greatest  width,  being  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  croaa^uul  it 
has  a  centre  cupola  raised  on  Corinthian  eoinmna  Tbe 
fa^de  however  u  of  much  later  date  than  tbe  ceet,  mi 
being  built  until  1767,  when  it  wasexecated  alter  tbe  de- 
signs of  Couvillers,  a  Frenchman.  Dibdin  ny%  of  tb» 
church,  that  it  is  quite  of  the  Italian  scbo<^  of  art  end  mam 
to  be  a  St  Peter's  at  Rome  in  miniature— tbe  ftpude  beve- 
tiful  and  striking.  Again, '  It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  mm 
beautiful  churches  in  Bavaria.'  But  correct  es  99fh  ofuies 
might  be  at  the  time  when  he  visited  Munich,  in  18ia.  it » 
no  longer  so.  The  present  Allerbefligen  Kmpelle,  L«ien- 
kirche,  St.  Bonifacius,  did  not  then  exist ;  ner.  vtlb  tbe 
exception  of  the  Glyptotheca,  which  was  merelj  in  ^^roik 
not  one  of  the  many  splendid  new  &brka  — ^  "^  — 
adorn  the  Bavarian  capital  had  even  been 
as  may  be  seen,  by  referring  to  our  Table  of 
Neither  did  the  building  itself  at  that  time  cootem  Tk^ 
waldsen's  magnificent  work,  the  tomb  of  Bogtee  Pseebir 
nois,  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  erected  to  him  by  hie  viAew. 
in  which,  besides  a  colossal  figure  of  the  ex-vicmj  ef  laiiy. 
there  are  two  beautiful  genii  and  a  female  repreecnDoig  ib» 
muse  of  History,  while  a  portal  of  Grecian  «le«cii  !■■■  a 
rich  architectural  background  to  the  whole  mmpoairw- 
The  Trinity  church,  formerly  that  of  the  CamwUto  »«■% 
was  begun  in  1 704,  and  is  a  rotunda  w^th  a  myi^h  «• 
eighteen  Corinthian  columns.  The  f^ade  ie  of  tbe  Imm 
order. 

The  Alie  Residenz,  or  Old  Palace,  is  a  vest  pile,  aeii  la 
have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Vaaari.  if  Hmtimt- 
lian  Im  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  watt 
fh)nt  is  about  550  fbet  In  length,  and  has  two  nobis  Denr 
portals,  ornamented  with  hronxe  statues.  Withiii  ere  tbsss 
courts,  adorned  with  rich  fbuntaios  and  brooae  igwes 
while  as  to  the  interior  itself^  the  stores  of  art  of  every  4^ 
scription  there  treasured  up  almoet 
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What  is  called  the  SeKme  or  Reichs  KapeUe  well  deserves 
its  latter  epithet,  being  composed  of  and  filled  with  the  most 
costly  materials ;  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  amethysts,  gold,  ivory, 
display  themselves  everywhere,  even  in  the  mosaic  floor : 
in  short,  such  is  its  marvellous  gorgeousness  that  this  single 
apartment  is  said  to  have  cost  Maximilian  I.  several  mil- 
lions of  llorins.  To  attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  other 
contents  of  this  palace  and  its  numerous  cabinets— of  the 
works  in  painting,  carving,  bijouterie,  &c.  of  which  it  is  the 
repository,  is  here  utterly  impossible.  Yet,  vast  as  this  pile 
before  was,  it  has  been  prodigiously  extended  by  two  others, 
namely,  ih&^eue  Residenz  (new  palace),  or  Kotiigibau,  and 
the  FestbaUf  which  may  be  considered  as  incorporated  with 
it,  and  forming  together  with  it  one  enormous  mass  of 
building,  as  is  apparent  from  the  accompanying  situation's 
piojh  comprising  the  whole  of  that  extensive  and  varied 
group  of  architecture  extending  from  the  fa^de  of  the  post- 
office  to  the  old  picture-gallery  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hof- 
Garten  and  that  end  of  lAuiwigs  Strasse. 


^  j^SB^ 


A  MaxJosepVt Plats. 
B  HoT-Oarten  Strau«. 
G   Hof-Oarteo. 
D  Odaou-PUts. 

aa  Alia  RMkleia,or01d  Pdaea. 
&6  Koaigcbau. 
ce   Faatbau. 
d    AUarheittcan  lUpalle,  or 

ChapelKoyaL 
••   Oaidana. 


/  Old  Hof-thealrB. 
a    Naw  Tbaatie.    • 
£   Poalgabaoda,  FMt^iffies. 
it    Basaar. 
kk  Hof-arkaden. 
II  PIctara  Gallary. 


a   Lanehtenbarg  PaliMb 
O  Lodwiga  Strasae. 


The  Konigsbau  (bb),  begun  m  1826,  from  the  designs 
of  the  celebrated  Leo  von  Klenze,  adjoins  the  Old  Palace  at 
its  south-west  angle,  and  forms  the  north  side  of  the  Max* 
Joseph's  Platz,  the  east  and  south  sides  of  which  are  occu- 
pied by  the  theatre  and  post-oflSce  respectively ;  while  the 
centre  is  adorned  with  the  splendid  bronze  monument  of  the 
Inte  king  Maximilian  Joseph,  a  sitting  colossal  figure  on  a 
double  pedestal,  whose  sides  are  covered  with  reliefi,  and 
the  lower  one  has  the  figure  of  a  Hon  partly  projectine  iVom 
it  at  each  angle.  Of  the  Pioux  the  fa9ade  of  the  Konigs- 
bau, 406  feet  in  lenffth,  forms  one  entire  and  the  longest 
side,  it  being  somewhat  narrower  at  the  other  end,  or  the 
side  occupied  bv  the  Postgebaiide.  Not  only  the  style  of 
the  Konigsbau,  but  the  design  itself,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence;  more  in 
fact  than  is  at  all  desirable,  because  if  noble  and  imposing, 
it  is  also  too  severe  and  monotonous,  and  by  no  means  cor- 
responds with  or  suggests  the  more  refined  style  of  deco- 
ration employed  in  the  interior.  The  ground-floor  and  that 
above  it  have  each  twenty-three  arches  in  one  continued 
line,  of  which  the  centre  ones  below  are  larger  than  the 
others,  and  form  open  entrances  to  the  loggia  or  carrisge 
P.  C,  No.  972. 


vestibule,  as  in  the  Strand  fl^nt  of  Somerset  House.  Th# 
third  story  rises  above  the  rest  of  the  elevation,  it  being 
only  eleven  windows  in  length,  and  has  therefore  a  balus- 
traded  terrace  on  each  side  of  it,  forming  the  flat  roof  above 
the  remainder  of  the  facade ;  in  which  respect  the  building 
also  resembles  the  original  one  at  Florence.  Closely  how- 
ever as  the  architect  has  followed  his  model  for  the  most 
part,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  innovate  upon  it  in  some 
respects,  since,  besides  giving  a  Doric  entablature  to  the 
ground-floor,  he  has  introduced  an  order  in  pilasters  in 
each  of  the  upper  ones ;  the  first  with  Greek  Corinthian 
capitals,  the  other  with  Roman. 

After  all,  it  is  the  mterior  of  the  Konigsbau  which  has 
obtained  for  the  building  its  celebrity,  on  account  of  the 
magnificent  and  classical  taste  displayed  in  its  decorations, 
the  extensive  employment  of  fresco-painting  and  sculpture, 
and  the  high  talent  manifested  in  them  by  Schnorr,  Zimmer- 
mann,  Kaulbach,  Schwanthaler,  and  other  artists,  who  have 
here  had  ample  scope  allowed  them.  Those  who  wish  for 
any  particulars  respecting  them,  may  be  referred  to  the 
'  VisiU  and  Sketches'  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  who  has  spoken  of 
some  of  the  apartments  rather  at  length  and  with  no  little 
warmth  of  admiration.  Unfortunately  however  there  fs  one 
pervading  defect  unobserved,  or  at  least  unmentioned  by  her, 
and  which,  as  far  as  the  architect  is  concerned,  detracts  very 
materially  from  his  praise,  and  from  the  merit  of  all  the  rest ; 
which  is,  that  there  are  no  beauties  of  any  kind  in  the  plan, 
consequently  nothing  has  in  that  resnect  been  sacrificed  to 
architectural  effect,  notwithstanding  which,  the  arrangement 
is  most  inconvenient  and  faulty.  In  fact,  it  is  decoration 
alone,  rather  than  architecture,  which  here  displajrs  itself; 
whatever  praise  therefore  may  be  due  to  Von  Klenze  for  the 
share  ne  may  have  had  in  conceiving  or  suggesting,  or  even 
in  designing  much  of  the  embellishment,  he  certainly  has 
shown  neither  ability  nor  study  in  regard  to  anything  else. 
The  staircase  on  the  east  or  king's  side  leads  through  two 
ante-rooms  (whose  walls  are  of  scagliola  in  imitation  of  co- 
loured marbles,  with  painted  friezes,  representing  respec- 
tively the  history  of  Orpheus  and  subjects  from  Hesiod's 
'Theogony')  into  a  saloon  or  reception-room  32  feet  square, 
the  wfdls  and  ceiling  of  which  are  adorned  with  a  series  of 
subjects  from  Homer,  painted  in  firesco  by  Schnorr.  The 
next  in  course  is  the  throne  room  (58  ft.  6  in.  by  33  ft.  4  in.), 
the  walls  of  which  are  entirely  covered  with  gildings,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pilasters  and  mouldings,  and  decorated 
with  arabesoues  in  polished  and  dead  gold,  while  the  friezes 
by  Schwanthaler  exhibit  different  subjects  from  Pindar. 
The* gilding  alone  of  this  single  room  is  said  to  have  cost 
72,000  florins.  Here  the  rooms  on  this  side  may  be  said  to 
terminate,  further  progress  being  interrupted  by  their  ma- 
jesties' private  rooms;  therefore  those  beyond  them  roust 
.be  approached  from  the  staircase  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  building,  which  leads  to  nearly  the  same  number  of 
rooms  termmating  in  the  queen's  throne-room  and  drawing- 
room,  the  former  decorated  with  encaustic  paintings  by 
Kaulbach,  of  subjects  from  Klopstock.  Another  strange 
oversight  in  the  plan  is,  that  the  dining-room  (painted  by 
Zimmermann  with  a  series  of  subjects  from  Anacreon)  is 
placed  immediately  behind  the  king's  throne-room,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  latter  must  be  made  use  of  as  a  passage- 
room  to  it.  It  cannot  therefore  be  denied  that  the  plan  is 
positively  bad ;  and  even  many  more  defects  in  it  might 
be  pointed  out  The  whole  indeed  seems  to  be  fitted  for 
nothmg  more  than  a  series  of  rooms  not  intended  to  be 
occupied,  but  to  remain  always  open  to  free  inspection,  as  a 
contmuous  gallery  exhibiting  a  succession  of  stanza,  each 
appropriated  to  one  set  of  wall-paintings  and  other  decora- 
tions ;  and  as  fkr  aa  concerns  emnellishment,  each  is  in  itself 
a  study.  It  is  impossible  to  particularise  further  than  we 
already  have  done,  except  merely  to  mention,  that  on  the 
upper  floor,  forming  the  loftier  part  of  the  fa^e,  there  are 
apartments  for  entertainments,  among  which  is  a  ball-room, 
62  feet  by  37,  and  27  high,  with  semicircular  ends,  and  ad- 
joining it  a  BlumensoM,  or  hall  of  flowers,  68  feet  by  36, 
opening  to  the  terrace  over  the  east  end  of  the  building ; 
and  the  four  Nibelungen-saale  (on  the  ground  floor,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  flront),  so  called  firom  Schnorr's  magniflcen 
frescos,  the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  the  celebrated 
old  Grerman  epic,  the  Nibelungen  Leid. 

The  second  and  later  addition  to  the  Residenz,  which  is 
also  by  Klenze,  is  what  is  called  the  Festbau  (c  e) :  it  has  a 
facade  towards  the  Hofgarten  (of  which  it  extends  along  the 
south  side  about  800  feet  in  length)  in  the  Roman  style. 
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that  is  beneath  the  loggie  (marked  mm  in  the  plan)  are 
elavvB  suoh  windows  on  each  aide  of  the  entrance  portico, 
or  rather  porch,  as  it  rises  no  higher  than  the  ground-floor, 
'Which  consists  of  four  Ionic  columns,  whose  entablature 
supports  a  balcony  in  front  of  the  three  centre  arcades  or 
windows  of  the  loggie  above.  Along  the  upper  floor  the 
same  order  is  continued  throughout  in  half -columns  against 
the  piers  of  the  arches  between  them,  which,  although 

§  laced*  cannot  so  well  be  considered  so  many  separate  win- 
ows  as  one  connected  areade.  This  order  is  crowned  by  a 
bold  cantilever  cornice  and  antefixs,  terminating  the  eleva- 
tion ;  for  the  attic  does  not  rise  immediately  over  the  order, 
but  is  set  back  as  far  as  the  hinder  wall  of  the  loggia.  The  pro- 
jecting ends  of  the  plan  assist  greatly,  not  only  in  giving  an 
air  of  solidity  as  well  as  variety  to  the  general  mass,  but  also 
greater  importaace  to  the  lateral  facades.  On  the  lower  floor, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  are  a  library,  and  rooms  for 
collections  of  prints  and  drawings.  The  rest  consist  of  rooms 
required  for  the  keeper  and  other  officers  of  the  establish- 
raent  The  upper  floor  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  plan. 
The  larger  rooms  in  the  centre  are  lishteid  from  above ;  and 
although  the  height  to  the  top  of  their  lanterns  is  rather 
more  than  fifty  feet,  this  seemingly  unnecessary  loftiness, 
while  it  contributes  greatly  to  architectural  importance,  and 
affords  ample  space  for  decoration  above  the  cornice  of  the 
rooms  (of  which  full  advantage  has  been  taken),  also  causes 
the  light  to  AiU  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  themselves, 
tlie  l^ight  to  the  cornice  whence  the  ceilings  spring  not 
being  more  than  twenty-flve  feet,  so  that  the  tops  of  the 
highest  pictures  can  never  be  much  more  than  twenty  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  must  have  the  light  full  upon  them. 
Not  only  the  ceiling  but  all  the  decorations  of  the  rooms 
may  be  pronounced  magnificent,  and  both  the  floors  and 
the  dadofl^  or  lower  parts  of  the  walls,  are  of  Bavarian  marble, 
one  practical  advantage  of  which  last  is  that  no  pictures  can 
be  hung  lower  than  within  three  feet  of  the  ground. 

In  addition  to  these  magnificent  rooms,  and  about  1500 
of  the  choicest  pictures  in  the  world,  there  is  what  almost 
anywhere  else  would  be  considered  a  museum  and  gallery 
of  itself,  namely,  the  Loggie,  forming  a  line  of  400  feet  in 
extent,  decorated  throughout  with  arabesaues  on  its  walls, 
and  with  historical  frescos  in  the  lunettes  facing  the  arches, 
and  subjects  in  each  of  the  small  cupolas  covering  the 
twenty-five  compartments  of  this  corridor.  These  frescos, 
which  have  all  some  reference  to  the  history  of  art,  were 
designed  by  Cornelius  and  executed  by  Zimmermann  and 
others. 

The  same  year  in  which  this  Pinacotheca  was  begun  was 
also  distinguished  by  the  commencement  of  another  monu- 
ment of  ar^itecture,whichof  itself  would  havealmost  sufficed 
for  the  feme  either  of  Klensc,  or  his  royal  patron,  namely,  the 
Allerheiligen  Kapelle^  or  Chapel  RoysUc/),  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Hesidenz.  In  its  style  however  it  does  not  at  all  re- 
semble any  other  portion  of  it,  but  shows  itself  as  a  distinct 
composition.  Neither  does  it  all  resemble  any  other  works 
of  the  same  architect,  being  in  the  Bvxantine  or  Lombardic 
fashion  [Lombaiuuc  Architecturxj,  and  the  fa9ade  bear- 
ing some  retemblanoo  in  parts  to  that  of  San  Zeno  at  Ve- 
rona. It  may  be  described  as  about  70  feet  wide  and  as  manv 
high,  exclusive  of  the  lower  portion  on  each  side,  coverea 
with  a  half-gable,  and  whereby  the  entire  width  is  increased 
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to  about  100  feet  The  centre,  which  is  the  breadth  of  the 
chapel  itself,  terminates  in  a  flattish  gable,  beneath  whose 
sloping  mouldings  is  a  series  of  small  pendent  or  corbelled 
arches.  These  mouldings  and  arches  are  returned  horizon- 
tally at  the  extremities,  above  broad  pilasters  or  buttresses, 
which  are  surmounted  by  small  tabernacles  serving  as  pin- 
nacles to  the  angles,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  half- 
gables.  Slenderer  pilaster  shafts,  whose  carved  caps  do 
not  reach  quite  up  to  the  corbcUine  of  the  gable,  diviae  the 
front  of  the  chapel  itself  into  three  compartments,  the 
middle  and  widest  of  which  contains  a  rich  portal,  with 
receding  columns  and  arches,  with  a  bas-relief  in  the 
lunette  or  semicircular  tympanum  over  the  square-headed 
door,  and  a  statue  on  each  side  of  ihe  canopy  or  pediment 
which  crowns  this  entrance.  Above  it  is  a  large  circular  or 
wheel-window ;  and  in  each  of  the  other  compartments  are 
two  round-headed  windows,  one  above  the  other ;  there  is 
also  a  bingle  window  of  the  same  design,  beneath  each  of  the 
half-gables.  With  respect  to  the  plan  of  the  interior,  although 
it  may  be  said  to  be  simple  in  arrangement,  it  is  such  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  describe  it  verbally  with  pre- 
cision :  the  body  of  the  chapel  is  105  feet  in  length  within, 
exclusive  of  the  apsis,  or  large  semicircular  tribune,  fbr  the 
altar,  at  its  western  extremity  (elevated  about  three  feet 
above  the  rest  of  the  pavement),  which  gives  about  twenty 
feet  more.  This  space  cannot  be  described  as  nave  and 
choir,  or  either  separately,  but  as  consisting  of  two  square 
compartments  of  thirty  feet,  each  covered  by  pendentives 
and  a  dome,  and  separated  or  united  by  an  intermediate 
narrower  space.  On  each  side  these  compartments  have 
below  three  circular-headed  arches  on  columns,  opening 
into  what  may  as  ptoperly  be  designated  loggie,  as  side- 
aisles ;  and  above  as  many  windows  of  the  same  form,  not 
however  immediately  over  the  arches  just  mentioned,  as 
the  clerestory  windows  over  the  arches  ia  the  nave  of  a 
church,  but  at  the  back  of  the  upper  recesses,  or  tribunes^ 
corresponding  with  those  below.  Consequently  the  width 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is,  in  appearance  at  least, 
greatly  extended,  and  increased  from  thirty  to  nearly  sixty 
reet  across.  Further  than  this,  description  as  to  plan  must 
not  be  attempted;  and  if  that  has  been  attended  with 
difficulty,  we  ought  to  despair  of  conveying  anything  like  a 
distinct  notion  of  the  profuse  and  gorgeous  yet  solemn  de- 
corations of  the  whole  interior :  the  pavements,  walls,  arches, 
pendentives,  domes— all  is  embellishment ;  and  all  that  is 
not  marble  or  mosaic  is  painting  and  gold.  The  columns 
are  of  red  Salzburg  marble,  with  white  bases  and  gilded 
capitals ;  the  socle,  or  bottom  of  the  walls,  is  also  of  red 
marble  throughout;  and  the  rest,  to  the  height  of  the 
upper  loggie,  encrusted  with  different  coloured  marbles  or 
scagliola,  of  which  the  prevailing  masses  are  of  a  greenish 
hue ;  the  next,  veined  red  or  blue ;  and  the  smaller  surfaces 
dark-grey  or  black.  The  parapet  of  the  recesses  over  the 
side-loggie  and  some  intermediate  parts  are  ornamented 
with  a  variety  of  coloured  mosaic-like  patterns,  on  a  ground 
of  stucco  lustro.  All  the  rest  is  entirely  covered  with  fresco 
painting,  upon  a  gold  ground,  after  the  manner  of  the 
mosaics  in  St.  Mark  s, Venice,  and  the  cathedral  of  Monreafe 
near  Palermo.  The  subjects  were  designed,  and  chiefly 
executed,  by  Professor  Hess :  those  of  the  first  compartment 
and  its  cupola  are  aU  symbolical  of  the  events  of  the 
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Old  Testament ;  those  of  the  other,  of  the  New ;  while 
those  introduced  in  the  large  intervening  arch  refer  to  the 
connection  between  the  two.  Thus  what,  judging  by  the 
the  plan  alone,  appears  a  rather  fanciful  division  into  two 
equal  spaces,  witnout  any  central  cupola,  is  beautifblly 
'motived' and fdll of  meaning.  Many  of  the  figures  are 
colossal ;  those,  for  instance,  of  the  Reaeemer  and  the  Deitv 
himself,  in  the  large  tribune  of  the  principal  altar,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  focus  where  the  power  of  art  is 
concentrated.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  unecjualled 
fforgeousness  of  this  magnificent  sanctuary,  so  far  is  it  from 
being  at  all  gaudy,  tha(  it  is  rather  characterised  by  an 
unusual  degree  of  solemnity,  to  which  effect  thegold  ground 
of  the  frescos  contributes  in  no  small  degree.  'Hie  building 
was  consecrated  and  opened  for  service,  Nov.  1st,  1837,  within 
little  more  than  ten  years  from  its  foundation. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  magnificent  chapel  is  what  was 
formerly  the  Hof  Theatre  (/  in  plan),  but  it  is  not  now  made 
use  of  as  such,  the  larger  and  adjoining  building  (g)  being 
now  the  principal  theatre.  The  present  structure,  which  has 
a  fine  Corinthian  portico  of  eight  columns,  towards  the  Max- 
Josephs  Platz,  was  originally  erected  by  Karl  Fischer  (died 
1820),  and  rebuilt  according  to  the  first  design,  after  being 
burnt  down  in  1823.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  platk 
is  the  new  fa9ade  o7  what  was  formerly  the  Doring  Palace, 
but  is  now  converted  into  the  post-gebaiide,  or  post-ofilce 
(A).  Like  the  opposite  Kunigsbau,  this  is  also  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  Florentine  stylo,  though  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. The  length  is  290  feet,  the  whole  of  which,  exclusive 
of  thirty-two  feet  at  each  end,  is  occupied  by  an  open  loggia 
of  thirteen  arches,  resting  upon  Doric  columns,  with  as 
many  windows  above  them,  besides  two  in  each  of  the  end 
compartments,  that  is,  one  on  the  ground-floor  and  one 
above  it  All  these  windows  are  arched,  but  enclosed 
within  square  architrave  mouldings,  and  crowned  b^  cor- 
nices. There  are  also  windows  of  the  same  description 
within  the  loggia,  but  only  three  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  corresponding  with  the  alternate  arches.  The 
whole  is  crowned  by  a  comicione,  with  an  enriched  band  or 
narrow  frieze  beneath  it,  the  pattern  of  which  is  white  upon 
a  red  ground ;  for  it  should  be  observed  that  this  building 
exhibits,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  apnlication  of  polychromy, 
the  general  surface  being  colourea  of  a  greenish  hue,  and 
that  of  the  interior  of  the  log(|ia  of  reddi^h-brown ;  while 
the  rustic  quoins,  columns,  archivolts  of  the  arches,  window- 
dressings,  &c.,  are  left  white.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Odeon-Platz  (D),  where,  in  front  of  the  bazaar,  is  an 
obelisk  of  xast  metal,  ninety-six  feet  high,  are  the  Odeon 
On)  and  Leuchtenberg  Palace  (n),  whose  opposite  fh>nts 
towarObt  the  street  that  runs  between  them  present  two 
handsome  and  uniform  facades  in  the  Italian  style,  of  two 
stories  above  the  ground-floor,  of  eleven  windows  in  each, 
and  with  a  small  Uoric  portico,  or  entrance  porch,  of  four 
columns.  The  large  concert  or  ball  room,  on  the  principal 
Moor  of  the  Odeon,  is  124  feet  by  71,  and  50  high. 

Northwards  fh>m  the  Odeon-Platz  runs  the  Ludwigs- 
Strasse  (o),  by  ^r  the  handsomest  and  most  re^lar  street 
Id  Munich*  having  on  its  east  side  the  Krieffs-ministeriuro, 
Ibo  new  public  library,  and  new  Ludwi^s  Kirche ;  on  its 
western  side,  the  Maximilians- Palast,  Bhnd  Institute,  &c., 
ajid  terminating  in  the  spacious  quadrangle  of  the  new 
Oeorgianum,  or  university  buildings.  We  shall  speak  of 
these  as  they  occur  in  the  course  from  the  Odeon-Platz 
to  the  other  extremity  of  the  street,  therefore  first  of  the 
pakoe  of  Duke  Maximilian,  a  large  insulated  structure  in 
the  Italian  style,  of  about  200  by  300  feet.  The  facade 
towards  the  Ludwigs  Strasse  (206  feet)  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  |^nigs£iu,  although  it  is  for  less  severe  in  cha- 
racter and  mora  v^ied  in  its  features  The  ground -floor  has 
three  large  arched  doors  in  the  centre,  between  four  insu- 
lated Doric  columns  supporting  a  balcony  in  front  of  the 
three  centre  windows  above.  On  each  side  of  this  portal 
are  five  windows,  which,  like  those  of  the  Postcebaude 
and  lower  floor  of  tlie  Pinacothek,  are  round-headed  within 
equare  dressings^  Those  of  both  the  upper  floors  are 
aquare-headed,  the  first  with  pediments,  the  second  without ; 
the  decorations  of  the  principal  rooms,  including  their  par- 
quetted  floors  and  rich  ceilings,  are  magnificent ;  the  walls 
of  the  large  reception-room,  or  first  saloon,  are  adorned 
with  six  large  compartments  in  fresco  bv  JLanger,  repre- 
Mating  mythological  subjects.  The  ball-room,  sfxtv  by 
forty  feet*  and  thirty-five  high,  is  profusely  embellisheo. 

The  next  buiMing,  almost  immediately  opposite  the  pre- 


ceding, M  the  Kriegt-ministerian,  or  war-ottoe.  mmi  m  fko 
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in  length,  is  also  in  the  Florentine  stvU,  andeockMrta  mi  a 
centre  bavins  seven  large  arcades,  fUled  in  with  door  tmi 
windows  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two  ttoriet  abow  «•  vc^ 
two  wings  or  lateral  divisions,  five  windows  in  widxbw  aad  a 
story  lower ;  at  the  external  an^es  and  those  of  iW  c«ntj* 
are  courses  of  bold  maseive  rustics,  and  the  mwAamt^  vfcsrb 
are  arched  throuehoot,  are  similarly  decorated  oa  the  tw* 
upper  floors,  although  the  wall  itself  is  left  plea.  The 
spandrels,  or  spaces  between  the  areh-stonee.  of  tW  Be«««« 
arcades  of  the  ground-floor  are  entirely  fliled  m  wnb  mu»- 
tary  trophiee  and  armour,  which  maw  of  tfMOam  aim 
unusual  richness  and  character  to  the  whole.  Toe  bmCiuJ^ 
stands  at  the  angle  of  the  Sohonfelds  Strasee,  townr^  w W* 
street  its  south  side  presents  a  far  more  extensira  aa4  Taaai 
fa9ade  (363  feet),  uniform  as  to  general  style,  bca  AtMtwmf 
as  to  composition,  it  being  divided  into  a  centvt  and  t«»  mtr- 
vanced  wings,  connected  on  each  side  by  foar  aiieili  witk 
windows  in  them,  similar  to  those  of  the  other  fraol.  TW 
end  pavilions  or  wings  are  also  in  every  respect  the  m^m  m 
towards  the  Ludwigs  Strasse,  except  that  tbev  as«  ealy 
three  windows  in  breadth.  The  centre  or  bo^  ■  riei^n 
windows  in  breadth,  and  rises  somewhat  higher  tkas  Ae 
wings,  having  a  series  of  mezzanine  windows  joit  fceaaik 
its  comicione. 

The  remaining  public  buildings  are  all  by  CSrtacK.  atti 
the  first,  immediately  aflet  passing  the  Knefs-mimsteri^ft^ 
is  the  new  public  Library  and  archive,  whose  loit^  Ib^eA* 
(495  feet  in  length)  is  a  compound  of  the  Fli^itini  ami 
Lombardic  styles.  The  lower  floor  forms  a 
cated  basement,  44  feethieh,  with  three  portals  ia 
Each  of  the  upper  floors  nas  twenty-five  arebed 
and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  cornice  oi  very 
design. 

The  Ludwigs  Kirche,  which  is  also  in  the 
round-arch  style,  but  treated  with  oonsidctmble  ahgmatltf, 
is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  smuafw  thea 
the  richness  of  its  design.  The  front,  somewhat  mam  iksa 
100  feet  to  the  summit  of  the  gable,  has  two  towan  affa- 
ble that  height,  which  give  the  fh^de  flva  ct 
the  centre  one,  or  that  correspondii^  with  the 
being  an  open  vestibule,  with  arches  restinf^  npea 
sculptured  columns.  Immediately  over  tlus  pardk  at 
niches  with  colossal  statues  of  Christ  and  the  fbor  B«i 
lists,  and  crowned  with  arches  deeormted  willi 
after  the  mode  of  Giotto.  Above  these  is  a  larf^  voaa  im- 
dow,  and  then  the  gable  ornamented  with  flriisfe  aad  me 
work,  with  a  cross  on  its  summit,  and  roinssst  stataaa  of  f^ 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  its  angles,  which,  aa  well  aa  thase  e 
the  niches,  >rere  modelled  by  Schwanthalcr.  VTilkaa,  d« 
nave  or  body  of  the  church  is  246  feet  by  4X  sJid  afwai^ 
of  80  feet  high.  Here  too,  though  not  so  pcolbacly  aa  ia  tke 
Allerheiligen  Kapelle,  ftesco-paintins  has  been  caplujwA;— 
chiefly  in  the  tribune  at  the  end  of  the  choir,  and  m  Thsn  s£ 
the  extremities  of  the  transept.  The  principel  sabjeci  s  tW 
Last  Judgment  by  ComeUos,  allowed  to  be  oae  ef  ca* 
highest  efforts  of  art  in  the  present  centnry. 

Nearly  opposite  this  church  are  the  Blind  Iastit«*a.  sai 
what  is  called  the  Damenstifts-gebande»  two  sbr  •( 
those  extensive  masses  of  building  which  giiva  so  m-s 
grandeur  to  this  street.  The  former  of  tbeee  ia  apwer^  ^ 
220  and  the  other  400  feet  in  length ;  both  are  lir  G«t»r. 
and  both  somewhat  similar  in  style  to  the  Pabte  U^mr 
Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  Georgiannm,  or 
binldings,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this 
where  they  form  a  large  quadrangle,  into  wbirh  tW  timm, 
itself  runs. 

The  church  of  8t  Mana  Haf,  in  the  Au  subork  tte  ix 
stone  of  which  was  laid  28th  November.  1S3I,  m  aaelW' 
noble  architectural  work,  yet  quite  diiimot  ia  i^ii^ 
fjTom  any  of  the  preceding,  being  in  the  pointad  or  eM  G^ 
roan  style.  This  building,  which  is  qnite  tiMaWad.  bi 
three  portals  in  its  west  fVx>nt,and  above  the  miildSe  oa*  sfaivt 
rose  window.  The  tower  is  upwards  of  SM  feet  ia  he«^ 
and  the  upper  part  of  it  consists  of  omameata]  oaea  «wl 
Within,  it  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  t&e  te^ 
of  which  is  nearl  v  80  feet  high.  lodependeeiUy  ef  *  w 
chitecture,  this  church  deserves  notice  on  iMuwiat  «tf  .*• 
n  ineteen  splendid  painted  windows,  by  Aianittllcr  si^  eito^ 
which  show  the  high  degree  of  perfbctioa  t»  w^k  ifta- 
branch  of  art  has  Imcu  brought  of  late  yean  m  BBf«a> 
These  painting  were  ezecntea  chieflj  fhnft  tba  ^m^d 
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Ruben  and  SohraudoK  and  under  the  inspection  of  Gart- 
ner, although  not  the  latter,  but  Ohlmiiller  (who  died  April 
22nd,  1839)  was  the  architect  of  the  building. 

The  new  Basilica  of  St.  Bonifacius,  by  Ziebland,  now  in 
ptogreis,  promises,  when  completed — which  it  it  expected 
to  oe  in  1842 — to  surpass  every  other  religious  edifice  in  the 
city,  hardly  excepting  the  AUerheiligen  Kapelle  itself.  Like 
that  building,  it  is  in  the  Byzantine  or  Lombard  taste,  both 
as  to  architecture  and  decoration,  but  is  upon  a  much  more 
extensive  scale,  being  250  feet  long  and  120  feet  wide:  it 
is  divided  within  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles  on  each  side  of 
it,  by  sixty-four  marble  columns  of  a  greenish  tint,  dis- 
posed in  four  rows.  Of  the  middle  aisle,  or  nave,  the  width 
18  51  feet  and  the  height  70 ;  of  the  four  others,  the  width 
1 5  feet  and  the  height  40  feet  The  pavement  is  of  marble 
mosaic,  and  the  roof  of  open  timber  work,  the  beams  of 
which  are  not  only  carved,  but  richly  decorated  with  paint- 
ing and  gilding,  and  the  ceiling  between  them  azure,  with 
gold  stars.  The  walls  of  the  outer  side  aisles  are  stuccoed 
with  scagliola  in  imitation  of  diflferent  coloured  marbles, 
but  those  of  the  other,  parts  of  the  building  will  be  painted 
in  fresco  by  Hess,  with  subjects  from  the  histoid  of  St.  Bo- 
nifacius. In  the  rear  of  this  magnificent  church  (the  front 
of  which,  towards  the  Karls-strasse,  has  a  portico  of  eight 
Corinthian  columns  with  three  bronze  doors)  will  be  another 
building  attached  to  it,  intended  as  a  theological  seminary, 
directly  facing  the  Glyptotheca,  to  which  it  will  form  a  cor- 
responding piece  of  architecture,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Konigs  Pktz. 

Several  other  buildings  and  public  monuments  might  be 
mentioned,  hut  however  deserving  of  notice  in  tliemselves, 
thev  are  only  of  secondary  rank.  What  has  been  accom- 
phshed  at  Munich  within  little  more  than  twenty  years, 
reckoning  from  the  foundation  of  the  Glyptotheca,  consti- 
tutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  modern  art,  not  only  as 
reg^urds  architecture  and  sculpture,  but  both  fresco  and 
glass  painting.    Instead  therefore  of  being  at  all  an  hyper- 


bole, the  title  of  the  Grerman  Athens  does  no  more  than 
simplv  characterise  a  city  that  is,  as  it  were,  one  vast  museum 
of  architecture  and  fresco-painting.    In  fact,  on  comparing 
a  map  of  London  with  that  of  Munich,  the  latter,  though  so 
very  much  smaller  a  city,  strikes  the  eye  by  the  nuro&r  of 
its  public  build mgs  and  the  great  space  which  they  occupy. 
The  plan  of  Munich,  published  in  the  Series  of  maps  by  the 
I  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  will  be  use- 
I  ful  to  those  who  take  any  interest  in  the  present  article. 
This  plan  does  not  however  show  the  situation  of  all  the 
I  buildings  here  mentioned,  nor  the  situation  of  any  of  those 
I  beyond  the  Kriegs-ministerium  in  the  Ludwigs  Strasse, 
I  nor  the  Basihca  of  St  Bonifacius.      But  two  very  con- 
spicuous features  in  it  suggest  the  propriety  of  mentioning 
I  tne  spacious  new  Fried hof,  or  public  cemetery,  and  the 
I  beautiful  park  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Hofgarten 
I  and  Picture  Gallery,  called  the  English  Garden.  The  latter 
I  is  laid  out  with  plantations,  intersected  by  streams  of  water, 
I  and  embellished  with  statues  and  various  ornamental  build- 
inn,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  circular  monopteros 
of  twelve  Ionic  columns,  erected  in  1833,  as  a  monumentar 
temple  in  honour  of  the  elector  Karl  Theodore,  the  founder 
of  the  garden ;  nor  is  it  so  remarkable  on  account  of  its  de- 
sign, as  for  exhibiting  the  first  modem  application  of  Greek 
architectural  polychromy,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and 
the  mouldings  of  the  entablature  being  enriched  with  various 
colours  piinted  in  encaustic.    The  other  spot,  the  Pdre  la 
Chaise  of  Munich,  has,  at  its  southern  extremity,  an  exten- 
sive range  of  building  consisting  of  a  chapel  and  range  of 
arcades,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  about  550  feet 
in  diameter. 

The  following  architectural  synopsis,  on  the  plan  of  that 
accompanying  the  article  London,  will  serve  as  a  general 
recapitulation,  and  facilitate  reference  with  respect  to  the 
architects  and  the  dates  of  the  buildings,  as  far  as  it  han 
been  possible  to  ascertain  the  latter  correctly. 
N.B.  The  measurements  are  reduced  to  English  feet. 


Tbble  qfthe  Principal  Buildings,  <f^. 


Frauenkirche       •        • 
St.  Michaers 
St.  Caietan  • 

Trinity  Church    .         • 
General  Hospital  • 

Glyptotheca 
Reitbahn,  Riding-house 
Isar  Bridge 

Theatre  •  •  •  . 
Kriegs-Ministerium,  or  War- 
Office  ,  •  •  • 
Odeon  .... 
Pinacotheca  •  •  • 
Svnagogue  •  .  finished 
AUerheiligen  Kapelle   . 

Bazaar        •         .         •         • 

Hof-arkadeu 

Protestant  Church 

Konigsbau  .... 

Festbau       .... 

Prince  Maxim  ilian*s  Palace    . 

Leuchtenberg  Palace     . 

Obelisk       .         .         •         • 

Ludwigs  Kirche  . 

Pfarr-kirche.  St  Maria  Hilf . 

New  Public  Library  and  Ar- 
chive       .... 

The  Reichenbacher  Bridge     . 

Blind  Institute     . 

Isar  Thor  or  Gate 

Polychrome  Temple      . 

St  Bonifacius 

Post-Oftice  .         .         .         - 

Georgianum         .         • 

Eouestrian  Statue  of  Maximi- 
lian I.      . 

Damenstifts-gebaude     . 

Monument  of  Maximilian- 
Joseph  I,  •        •        t 


1468-94 

1583-95 

1670 

1704-14 

1813 

1816-30 

1822 

1823-28 

1824-5 

1824 
1826 
1826 
1826 
1826-37 


1827-33 
1827 

1828  * 

1828-33 

1829 

1831 

>832 
1832 
1832 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1835 


1835 


▲lehiteet. 


Jorg  Gankoffen 
Wolfgang  Miiller 
Agost.  Barella 
.  •  • 

Fischer 
Klenze 

Probst  &  Klenze 
Fischer 

Klenze 

Klenze 

Do. 

Metivier 

Klenze 

Do. 
Do. 

Pertch 

Klenze 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(xartner 

Ohlmiiller 

Gartner 
•  . 

Gartner 
Do. 
Klenze 
Do. 
Do. 

Ziebland 
Gartner 
Thorwaldsen 
Gartner 

Klenze  &  Ranch 


Remarks. 


Gothic,  two  west  towers  336  feet  high.— 336  by  115  feet. 

Facade,  erected  1767,  by  Couvilliers ;  Doric  and  Ionic. 
Rotunda,  dome  on  18  Corinthian  columns. 

Grecian.  Octastyle,  Ionic  portico 
Italian,  300  by  80  feet. 
Five  arches,  length  286  feet. 
Hexastyle,  Corinthian  portico. 

Florentine  style. 

Italian  style. 

Italian,  north  and  south  facades  494  feet.- 

Romanesque  or  Byzantine  style,  145  by  103  feet  and  84 

high. 
Italian,  round-arch  style. 

Oval  plan,  143  by  57  feet. 

Florentine  style,  facade  406  feet. 

Facade  nearly  800  feet  long,  in  the  Palladian  style. 

Florentine  style. 

Italian  style. 

Bronze,  95  feet  high. 

Byzantine  style,  towers  209  feet  high. 

Gothic,  nave  and  side  aisles. 

Fa9ade  494  feet,  Florentine  style. 

Timber  bridge,  675  feet  long. 

Florentine  style,  facade  214  feet 

Gothic  or  Ola  Glerman  style,  three  towers. 

Circular  monopteros,  Grecian  Ionic. 

Bvzantine,  nave  and  two  aisles  on  each  side. 

Florentine  style,  facade  290  feet  long,  66  feet  high. 


Florentine  style,  fs^ade  430  feet 

Colossal  sitting  figure ;  entire  height  of  the  monument| 
which  it  of  bronze,  36  feet. 
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MUNICI^IUM,  a  term  which  properly  denotes*  accord- 
ing to  its  etymology  {munui  and  cc^o),  the  capacity  of  en- 
joying rights  with  the  liahility  to  duties.  It  is  however  used 
m  the  antient  Roman  writers  to  express  a  class  or  hody,  the 
members  of  which  are  called  Municipes. 

Municipium*  as  a  collective  name  for  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals,  had  different  significations  at  different  periods  of 
Roman  history.  In  its  oldest  sense,  it  signified  those  in- 
habitants of  Italian  towns  which  had  a  league  or  treaty 
with  the  Roman  state,  by  which  the  citizens  of  such  towns, 
though  not  Roman  oitixens,  enjoyed,  when  at  Rome,  all 
the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  except  the  suffrage  and 
the  eligibility  to  the  honours  of  the  state  (magistratus),  and 
were  ahio  subject  to  the  burthens  of  Roman  citizens :  the 
Fundani«  Formiani,  Cumani,  Acerrani,  Lanuvini,  and  Tus- 
culani  are  mentioned  as  examples.  A  Roman  jurist  (Ser- 
vius»  the  son)  says  that  municipes  originally  signified  those 
who  became  citizens,  their  own  state  remaining  perfectly 
distinct  from  and  unconnected  wi^  the  Roman  state,  and 
who  were  not  allowed  to  attain  to  the  dignities  of  the  Roman 
sUte.  (Fest.  Z^iUMunicipium.)  This  first  definition,  which 
is  as  precise  as  a  short  one  can  be,  still  leaves  room  for 
many  questions.  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  the  author  of 
the  first  definition  is  mistaken  in  saying  tliat  such  muni- 
cipes were  not  Roman  citizens ;  but  his  reasons  for  disr 
pitting  the  accuracy  of  the  definition  do  not  seem  conclusive. 

A  second  class  of  municipes  is  defined  to  be  those  whose 
State  had  become  a  part  of  or  was  blended  with  the  Roman 
state,  as  was  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  Caere, 
Aricia,  and  Anagnia.  (Festus,  Municipium.)  But  this 
would  appear  to  be  a  misapplication  or  improi>er  application 
of  the  term,  inasmuch  as  this  class  of  municipes  compre- 
hended those  who  ceased  to  have  a  State  of  their  own,  but 
were  incorporated  with  the  Roman  state  on  such  terms  as 
the  latter  chose  to  grant. 

A  third  oLass  is  defined  (but  the  definition  is  somewhat 
obscure)  to  comprehend  those  towns  which  received  the 
Roman  citizenship,  and  at  the  same  time  became  manioipia : 
Tibur,  Prieneste,  and  other  towns  are  mentioned  as  ex- 
amples. Niebuhr  observes  that  the  places  mentioned  in 
this  third  class  were  either '  all  Latin  colonies  or  Italian 
towns,  such  as  by  the  Julian  Law,  or  by  those  which  fol- 
lowed and  gave  it  a  wider  application,  became  municipia  in 
the  later  eeneral  sense.'  It  seems  to  be  clear  from  this  de- 
finition that  municipium  must  here  be  understood  not  in 
the  sense  which  it  has  in  the  fiist  definition,  but  in  the  later 
sense  of  a  town  called  a  municipium.  For  the  first  part  of 
the  definition  gives  to  the  mumcipes  of  this  class  the  full 
Roman  citizenship ;  and  the  second  part  adds  (what  mixht 
very  well  have  been  understood  without  the  addition)  that 
the  towns  included  in  this  definition  must  have  had  a  local 
administration.  These  towns  in  effect  became  integral 
parts  of  the  Roman  state^  having  before  been  separate,  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence  their  local  administration,  which 
must  still  have  subsisted,  became  subject  to  the  general 
Roman  law,  instead  of  bein^  independent  of  it.  Such  towns 
were  the  municipia  of  the  Imperial  period.  The  definition 
of  municipes  by  Paulus  is,  '  those  who  are  natives  of  the 
same  municipium.'  Ulpian,  who  also  (J>ig.  50,  tit.  L,  s.  1) 
gives  the  same  definition  of  municipes,  refers  to  the  original 
signification  of  the  term :  *muneris  participee  recepti  in  et- 
vitatem  ut  munera  nobiscum  fJAoerent'  He  adds:  'but 
now,  by  an  id>use  of  the  term,  municipes  is  the  name  given 
to  the  citizens  of  any  particular  town,  as  for  example^  a 
C^mpanus  or  Puteolanus.  He  who  is  bom  of  a  Campanian 
father  and  mother  is  therefore  a  Campanian :  if  his  mother 
be  of  Puteoli,  he  is  still  a  Campanian  municeps,  unless  by 
some  special  privilege  (privilegium)  he  is  a  munioeps  of  his 
mother's  city,  a  favour  which  is  granted  to  some  cities.' 

It  appears  then  that  the  municipium,  as  an  antient 
Roman  institution,  maybe  defined  generally  as  the  commu- 
nication of  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  (and  as  a  conse- 
quence, their  liabilities)  to  Italian  towns  by  treaty  or  agree- 
ment. It  thus  resembles  the  isopolity  {linwokinia)  of  the 
(Greeks.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  tliat  tlie  rights  thus  conferred 
mieht  be  either  the  complete  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  or 
only  part  of  such  rights.  After  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  extended  to  all  Italy,  and  subsequently  to  the  provinces, 
there  was  no  essential  difference  between  a  colonia  and  a 
municipium,  though  the  origin  of  their  connection  with 
the  Roman  state  was  very  different.  [Colony.]  Thus, 
under  the  emperers,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  town, 
whether  it  was  a  colonia  or  a  monieipiuim  might  with  pro- 


priety be  oalled  mooieipet,  notwithstanding  the  i 
Gellius  (xyL  13). 

Under  the  emperors  we  find  varioos  towns  ia  the  fm- 
vinces,  as  in  Spain  and  Britain,  which  were  — ^-"^-^  ~^ 
municipia.  The  members  of  these  towns  i 
citizens,  and  administered  the  aflkirs  of  their  own  < 
nity,  subject  to  the  |eneral  laws  by  which  aB  7 
zens  were  bound.  A  municipium  had  a  corpotrnte  < 
ter,  under  which  all  the  municipes,  that  is,  all  the  iM^ir 
of  the  city,  were  comprehended.  It  would  appear  as  if  thv 
decuriones  were  sometimes  considered  as  the  oor|Hrsar  biirfy 
representing  the  municipium.  The  maniet|ffitm  oovld  sw 
and  be  sued,  and  could  acquire  and  hold  pioperty.  TW 
decuriones  were  the  senate  or  council  of  a  mnnictpiinB ;  end 
the  two  chief  magistrates  were  called  dottmriri  The  »«- 
nicipia  had  also  other  local  magistrates ;  and  many  e#  tkam 
had  a  mint,  as  we  see  from  tneir  extant  eoins.  Thas  chs 
later  municipia  of  the  empire  were  in  all  respects  hka  mm- 
dem  corporate  towns,  of  which  they  were  undonhSHJIj  fhe 
origin  and  the  type. 

ft  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  an  Italiaa  Iws 
was  originally  called  municipium*  or  the  inhshttssus  mazjf 
cipes,  solely  with  reference  to  the  participation  o^  thr  iseas 
men  in  the  privileg^es  of  Roman  citizens,  and  that  eadv  chv 
republic  such  muuicipia  were  in  all  respects  indcpeodtst  «d 
Roman  law  in  their  mtemsl  organization.  The  miMiiifn 
included  in  the  third  definition  and  the  hUer  mnanpa 
erected  under  the  emperers  were  improperly  so  esUedl  m- 
asmuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  beeeine  or  w<cf* 
Romsn  citizens,  and  in  all  respects  subject  to  Roonn  Uv 

The  original  signification  of  munidpiuffl  in  the  old 
Roman  constitution  is  discussed  by  Nisbunr  (Aoewii  BmL, 
vol.  ii.)  in  an  instructive  chapter  which  '■'^♦■h**  all  tie 
necessary  references.  It  is  not  easy  however  to  wmtmt  to 
all  this  writer's  opinions. 

MUNIMENTS.  This  word  is  a  derivation  from  •»»< 
which  si^ifies  *  I  defend,*  and  originally  iWisigiiHwf  thaw 
writings  in  which  are  recorded  the  transaotioos  of  fecvtr 
times,  out  of  which  existing  relations,  in  respect  of  |  ~ 
rights,  social  rights,  or  property,  arise.  Hence,  by  i 
their  origin,  they  d^hid  the  possession  of  them  by  i 
who  have  rightfriUy  inherited  them. 

But  trntnimmU  has,  in  the  course  of    _ 
somewhat  different  sense ;  and  from  betdksning  the  < 
ments  themselves,  it  is  sometitnes  used  to  denote  the  4ef» 
ntoriei  of  these  documents.   ' 

'  Still,  bv  thoH  who  aim  at  spes(king  with  prsrisssn.  it 
denotes  the  written  documehts  themselves  h  m 
rarely  used  in  reference  to  Sny  sttiall  flollsctkm  of 
documents,  or  when  the  intefest  to  be  drfemded  Is  m 
In  such  cases  the  correlative  expressions  are  HiU  detdt^  or 
evidences^  which  means  however  precisely  the  immm  thie(, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale.  But  when  we  qwak  of  the  deoe- 
ments  bv  which  the  rights  of  a  person  are  dahodsd  ia 
whom  a  large  estate  has  centrdd,  or  who  inhOTits  an  aatMsS 
title,  or  vast  manorial  or  ecclesiastical  nrivilsgea,  thee  the 
word  of  greater  dignity,  munitmenU,  is  often  used ;  ead  «9 
more  when  the  evidences  arS  spoken  of  which  show  ihe 
right  of  the  crown  of  any  kingoom  to  its  p 
the  right  of  crewn  or  pteple  is  sustained  hy  < 
ments. 

Private  odUecbons  of  evidences  tarely  eootaia 
that  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Edwssd  I.'  The 
public  muniments  of  the  English  natioii  are  behrral  w 
excel  those  of  any  other  nation,  both  in  number,  leiiiis- 
tion,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  period  at  which  series  m 
classes  begin.  Yet  there  is  little  prevkxu  to  the  re^e  d 
Richard  I.  There  is  no  series  commencing  befcts  ilal 
reign,  except  that  of  the  Pipe  Rolls,  the  Greet  RoQ  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  which  were  entered,  year  by  year,  theiwetiyai 
of  the  crewn,  and  many  of  its  paymenta.  This  mrmm 
begins  in  the  seoond  year  of  King  Henry  IL»  and  ft«» 
that  remote  period  to  the  ytsar  1836,  when  this  mods  if 
keeping  the  account  ceased,  there  il  scaro^y  a  roll  vi 
in  the  whole  series.    For  the  times  previous  to  the  1 


ning  of  that  reign,  one  roll,  which  belongs  to  the  leige  ^ 
Henrv  L,  only  exists  of  this  series ;  and  the  oo}y  ¥km 
record  of  great  importance  before  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  % 
that  called '  Domeidav  Book.*  a  survey  of  nearly  ths^whsh 
of  the  kingdom,  maae  by  William  the  Conqueter,  a  hsii4 
which  is  still  sometimes  appealed  to  in  determiniag  righto 
of  the  crewn,  or  of  a  sulyect  against  the  cvovi^.er  of  «w 
suljeet  against  another. 
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For  .tb6  ^rtioukr  «laaBef  of  piiUie  nmakMnti,  tbeir 
dopositories,  prosorvation,  aqd  othor  inforsMtum  coacerniDg 
them,  see  Rkcords,  Pvbi^ic. 

MUNSTER,  one  of  the  four  provinces  into  which  Ireland 
is  divided.  It  comprehends  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
and  is  hounded  on  the  vest,  south,  and  south-east  hy  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  north  and  north-east  it  is  conter- 
minous with  the  provinces  of  Connaught  and  Leinster.  It 
is  comprehended  between  51''  25'  and  53°  12'  N.  lat,  and 


6"  56'  and  1 0^  3t'  W.  Ions.    lu  general  ibrm  is  irr^jular : 

the  greatest  length  is  m>m  the  banks  of  the  Shannon 
below  Banagjher  toMizenHead,  144  miles;  the  greatest 
breadth,  at  right  ansles  to  the  length,  is  from  Black  Head, 
in  Galwav  Bay,  to  tne  mouth  of  Waterford  Harbour,  119 
miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  5,210,472  statute  acres,  or 
8141  square  miles:  the  population  at  different  periods  has 
been  as  follows,  giving,  in  1831  273  or  274  to  a  square 
mile. 


Population. 


Date. 

HowtaoartaiMd. 

Inbabitod 
HoMes. 

TbUl  Num- 

bwof 

FamiUes. 

FsmOfet 

cMeiv 

employed  in 

Asneahnre. 

FamiliM 
ehMfly 
«mploy«d  in 
trade,  manu- 
fhetureBAod 
haodierafta. 

FanriUmndl 

iodudad 

in  the 

preoadiDg 

climot 

Halei. 

Famalas. 

TotaL 

1792 
1821 
1831 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort     . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  III.,  c  120 
Under  Act  1  Will.  IV.,  c  19    ; 

184,546 
306,995 
330,444 

•  • 
357,366 
376,051 

2441770 

62^285 

68  ,'996 

960*119 
1,093,411 

975,493 
1,133,741 

1,068,000 
1,935,612 
2,227,152 

The  general  character  of  the  smrfhce  is  mountainous. 
The  north-western  extremity  beyond  the  Shannon  is  over- 
spread by  an  irregular  group  of  hills  or  mountains,  of  whidi 
Slievh  Boughty,  or  Sliebh  Baughta,  and  the  Inchiquin 
Mountains,  form  part  Two  ranges  of  mountains  extend 
nearly  across  the  province  from  east  to  west,  enclosing  the 
long  narrow  basin  of  the  Blaokwater.  The  northern  range 
includes  the  Commeragh,  Knockmeledown  (2700  feet  high), 
and  Galtee  Mountains  (3000  feet  high) ;  Ballihowra  Moun- 
tains ;  Slievh  Mish,  or  Sliebhmisli^  near  Tralee ;  and  at 
the  extreme  west.  Mount  Brandon  (3150  ieet  high),  and 
the  heights  about  Dingle:  the  southern  range. includes  the 
Nagle  and  Bograh  Mountains ;  Magillacuddy's  (or  Mac- 
gillicuddy's)  Reeks  (3405  feet  high)  and  the  other  mountains 
of  Killamey ;  and,  in  the  extreme  west,  the  mountains  of 
Iveragh  and  Dunkerron.  The  Shehy  and  Glanerought 
Mountains,  and  other  high  grounds,  are  more  to  the  south- 
ward. The  western  side  of  the  province  is  the  most  ele- 
vate ;  and  the  principal  streams  (except  the  Shannon)  flow 
between  the  mountain  ranges  from  west  to  east. 

The  mountainous  character  of  the  province,  'and  the 
general  direction  of  the  mountain-chains  from  east  to  west 
(or,  more  accurately,  ft-om  east-north-east  to  west-south- 
west), determine  the  outline  of  the  coast  From  the  month 
of  Waterford  Harbour,  the  boundary  of  Munster  and 
L>ein8ter, to  Baltimore, the  coast  runs  west-south-west,  marked 
only  by  small  bays,  with  intervening  headlands,  and  by  the 
SBstuaries  of  several  rivers,  most  of  which  turn  radier  ab- 
ruptly to  the  south  a  little  above  their  outfal.  These 
sDstuaries  form  the  excellent  harbours  of  Waterford,  Dun- 
garvan,  Yooghal,  C!ork,  and  Kinsale.  At  the  south-western 
extremity  of  this,  line  of  coast  is  Gape  CSear  Island,  which 
takes  its  name  from  a  well-known  promontory,  the  last 
point  of  British  ground  usually  seen  by  vessels  in  tlieir  de- 
parture for  America,  and  the  first  on  their  return. 

The  south-western  and  western  coasts  from  Oipe  Glear 
are  marked  by  a  succession  of  bluff  promontories,  formed  by 
the  extremities  of  the  mountain  ranges,  with  the  deep  in- 
tervening bays  of  Dunmanus,  Bantry,  Kenmare,  and 
Dingle.  From  Dunmore  Head,  which  forms  the  northern 
extremity  of  Dingle  Bay,  the  coast  stretches  away  to  the 
north-east,  retaining  its  irregular  and  broken  outline.  It 
is  marked  by  the  bay  of  Tiralce  and  the  >Mtuary  of  the 
Shannon. 

Tlie  chief  rivers  are  the  Suir,  the  Black  water,  the  Lee, 
and  tlie  Bandon,  all  of  which,  except  the  Suir,  in  the  upper 

Sart  of  its  course,  and  the  others  just  above  their  outfhl, 
ave  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east.  There  are  not 
many  lakes,  nor  any  of  great  extetrt;  the  principal  are 
those  of  Killamey,  which  are  much  resorted  to,  from  the 
picturesque  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
bogs  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  extensive  as  in  most 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  province  is  divided  into  the 
six  counties  of  Glarb,  Gork,  Kxxry,  Limsrick,  Tippb* 
RARY,  and  Waterford,  to  the  separate  articles  on  which 
we  veier  for  further  information.  For  ecclesiastical  pui^ 
poses  Munster  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  archiepisoopul 
province  of  Gashel,  whioh  is,  tSba  the  decease  of  the  present 
metropolitan,  to  be  united  to  the  province  of  Dnbltn.  It 
contains  the  dioceses  of  Gashel,  Emly,  Kilfenora,  Killaloe, 
.Watenford,  Lismore^  Gork»  Ro«,  Ckiyne^  Limeriek,  Aidfert, 


and  Aghadoe,  several  of  which  are  already  united,  or  are 
to  be  so  at  tlie  decease  of  the  present  holders,  Inr  virtue  of 
the  late  act  for  regulating  the  dioceses  of  the  Irish  Esta- 
blished Ghurch. 

This  district,  at  an  early  period,  consisted  of  two  districts; 
one  of  these,  which  was  sometimes  designated  South 
Munster,  and  induded  the  district  of  Desmond,  and  pro- 
bably of  Ormopd,  comprehended  all  that  part  of  the 
province  which  is  south-east  of  the  Shannon  (Finglas*s 
Breviat  (tf Ireland)  and  is  now  divided  into  the  five  counties 
of  Wateribrd,  Tipperary,  Gork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick.  The 
other  part  wasnorth-west  of  the  Shannon  (Finglas's  Breviaf), 
and  comprehended  the  present  county  of  Glare.  This  part 
was  antiently  known  as  Thomond,  North  Munster,  or 
O'Bryen's  Ck>untrv. 

The  kingdom  of  Munster  existed  at  an  early  period  of 
Irish  history ;  and  in  the  eleventh  century  Brian,  surnamed 
Boiroime  or  Boro,  acquired  so  high  a  reputation  for  valour 
and  wisdom  as  to  be  enabled  to  usiurp  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  antecedently  held  by  the  king  of  Meath.  [Meath.] 
Brian  fell  at  Glontarf,  fighting  agdnst  the  Danes  and  such 
of  the  Irish  as  supported  them.  The  sovereigrity  of  Ireland 
(which  was  indeed  little  more  than  nominal)  did  not  remain 
in  his  fiunily,  which  at  the  time  of  the  English  invasion 
seems  to  have  retained  only  Thomond,  the  sept  or  family  of 
MacArthy  or  MacGartr  bavins  acquired  the  chief  domi- 
nion in  Desmond  or  South  Munster.  The  supremacy  of 
Roderic  O'Gonnor,  king  of  Gonnaught  and  paramount  of 
the  Irish  princes,  was  recognised  by  these  chieftains.  At 
an  early  period  of'the  contest  between  the  Anglo-Normans 
and  the  native  Irish  the  prince  of  Thomond  joined  the  party 
of  the  invaders  (a.i>.  1171) ;  and  when  Henry  II.  in  person 
landed  at  Waterford,  the  prince  of  Desmond  made  his  sub- 
mission (aj>.  1172),  and  was  admitted  to  retain  his  princi- 
pality on  condition  of  homage  and  tribute.  Waterford  had 
been  previously  taken  by  storm,  and  Gork  and  Limerick 
were  occupied;  and  the  inferior  chieftains  vied  with  the 
superior  in  the  readiness  of  their  submission.  Henry's 
wars  having  obliged  him  to  weaken  his  army  in  Ireland, 
the  natives  rose  in  rebellion,  and  among  them  the  princes 
of  Thomond  and  Desmond.  When  the  English  rallied, 
Thomond  was  the  first  attacked ;  Limerick  (which  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  this  princifMility)  was  taken  (a.d.  1 1 74 
or  1175),  apd  0*Brien,  after  a  stout  resistance,  was  obliged 
to  submit  (A.O.  1176).  The  i>rince  of  Desmond  was  also 
obliged  to  come  to  terms  with  C!ogan  and  FitzStepheo, 
two  Norman  adventurers,  who  acquired  large  possessions 
round  Gork.  Dissension  among  tne  natives  tnemselves, 
or  between  them  and  the  new  comers,  continued  however 
for  a  long  time  to  distract  the  province.  South  Munster 
was  divided  into  counties,  as  at  present,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIH.,  when  Finglas  drew  up  his  •  Breviat ;'  but  Tho- 
mond. continued  till  after  that  time  under  its  native  princes. 
The  chief  families  of  the  Anglo-Norman  race  who  settled 
in  Munster  were  the  FitzThomases  earls  of  Desmond,  the 
Butlers  earls  of  Ormond,  the  Creraldines,  Barrys,  Roches, 
and  CogtMB, 

In  the  time  of  Elisabeth  an  attempt  was  made  to  esta-  *> 
blish  an  English  colony  in  the  province^  on  the  lands  of  the 
earl  of  Desmond  and  his  adherents,  attainted  for  treason, 
hot  the  attempt  met  with  but  little  success.   In  this  period 
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of  frequent  rebellion  an  officer  governed  Muntler  under 
the  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  with  the  title  of  president    The 

Srovinoe  was  about  this  time  the  scene  of  invasion  by  a 
ipanish  force,  which  was  obliged  to  surrender  <aj>.  1601- 
1602.) 

Clare,  or  Tboraond,  appears  to  have  been  formerly  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  Connaught  rather  than  Munster.  It 
was  made  sbire-nound  with  Connaught  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  ElisabetlrB  reign.  It  remained  part  of  Connaught 
till  1601,  when  it  was  added  to  Munster,  but  it  continued 
to  be  included  in  the  Connaught  circuit  till  as  late  as  1792. 

MUNSTER,  one  of  the  three  governments  into  which 
the  Prussian  iprovince  of  Westphalia  is  divided,  is  com- 
posed of  the  prmcipality  of  Munster,  the  counties  of  Teck- 
lenburg  and  Prussian  Idogen,  and  the  following  mediatised 
territories,  vis.  the  principalities  of  Rbeina-Wolbeck  (t.^ 
the  portion  not  belonging  to  Hanover),  Salm-Aahaus,  and 
Salm-Bocholt,  the  counties  of  Horstmar,  Recklinghausen, 
and  Steinfiirt,  and  the  lordships  of  Anholt,  Diilmen,  Geh- 
men,  and  Gronau.  It  is  bounaed  on  the  north-west  by  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  north-east  by  Hanover,  on  the  east  by 
Minden,  on  the  south  by  Arensberg  and  Diisseldorf,  and  on 
the  south-west  by  Qeves.  Its  area  is  2800  square  miles,  and 
the  population,  in  1838,  was  435,275.  It  is  divided  into 
ten  circles.  The  bishopric  of  Munster  was  formerly  the 
largest  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  having  an  area  of 
3800  square  miles,  and  350,000  inhabitants.  Origin- 
ally, under  the  hereditary  protectorate  of  the  counts  of 
Tecklenburg,  it  was  elevated,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the 
rank  of  a  principalitv  of  the  empire.  In  1708  a  seat  and 
vote  in  the  council  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  was  granted 
to  the  bishop,  who  was  director  of  the  circle ;  but  this  grant 
was  never  carried  into  effect  After  1719  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  was  always  bishop  of  Munster.  In  1803  the  bishop- 
ric was  secularise^  and  divided  between  Prussia,  the  princes 
of  Salm-Salm  and  Salm-Kyburg,  the  rhinegrave  of  Salm, 
and  the  dukes  of  Oldenburg,  Croy,  Loos-Corswaren,  and 
Aremberg.  Prussia  formed  out  of  its  share,  which  was  about 
1300  square  miles,  with  120,000  inhabitants,  the  principality 
of  Miinster*  which  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  was  ceded 
to  France,  and  united  with  the  grand-duchv  of  Berg,  from 
which  a  part  of  it  was  taken  in  1810,  and,  with  portions 
previously  allotted  to  the  above-mentioned  princes,  was  in- 
corporated with  the  French  empire.  The  congress  of  Vienna 
restored  to  Prussia  its  principality  of  Munster,  except  a 
small  district,  together  with  sovereignty  over  the  parts  of 
the  bishopric  belonging  to  the  houses  of  Salm,  Croy,  and 
Looz-Corswaren.  Oldenburg  likewise  recovered  its  share, 
and  Hanover  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  mediatised 
possessions  in  Munster  of  the  duke  of  Aremberg. 

MUNSTER,  the  capital  of  the  whole  province  of  West- 
phalia, as  well  as  of  the  government  and  circle  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  the  river  Aa,  about  eight  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Ems,  and  on  the  canal  leading  to  Max- 
hafon.  It  lies  in  52"^  N.  lat  and  7^30'  B.  long^  in  a  flat  and 
moderately  fertile  country,  190  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  was  formerly  well  fortified,  but  in  1 765  the  moat 
was  drained,  and  the  ramparts  converted  into  public  walks 
which  surround  the  city,  and  are  planted  with  four  rows  of 
lime-trees.  At  the  same  time  the  citadel  was  demolished, 
and  the  fine  palace  of  the  prince-bishop  erected  on  the  site. 
The  town  is,  on  the  whole,  well  built ;  the  houses  ara  lofty, 
hut  irr^ular ;  those  in  the  market-place  have  piaxzas  or 
colonnades ;  the  streets  are  brmul,  and  several  of  the  public 
buildings  worthy  of  notice.  Of  the  eight  churohes,  the  prin- 
cipal are— the  cathedral,  with  a  chapel  containinja^  the  monu- 
ment of  bishop  Galen  (standing  in  the  Close,  in  Cathedral 
Square,  which  is  surrounded  hy  fine  buildings),  adorned 
with  admirable  sculptures  and  possessing  a  largelibrary ;  and 
the  church  of  St.  Lambert,  built  in  the  finest  Gothic  style, 
to  the  lofty  steeple  of  which  the  three  iron  baskets  or  cages 
are  still  suipondod  which  contained  the  remains  of  the  no- 
torious John  Bocholt,  or  Bockel,  commonly  called  John  of 
Leyden,and  his  two  chief  accomplices,  who,  after  obstinately 
defending  the  city  against  the  bishop,  were  made  prisoners, 
and  tortured  to  death  with  red-hot  nincers.  [Anabaptists.] 
Among  the  othor  buildings  are,  tlie  palace  of  the  bishop, 
the  senate-house  with  its  fine  Gothic  fVont,  the  palaces  of 
lite  barons  von  Romberg  and  Droste,  and  the  mansions  of 
•evfiral  of  the  nobility.  The  universitv  was  abolished  in 
I M I  n,  and  its  ftinds  assigned  to  the  Max-Frederio*s  academy, 
$m*HAm^  by  the  king  in  1624,  to  the  Roman  Catholie  semi- 
9*^0  f,  end  ilie  gymnasium  of  MOnster  and  Paderborn,  The 


l«H. 


academy  has  a  theologkd  and  a  philoiopliieal  fccai^.Mi 

is  attended  by  350  stnidents.    The  msnaaisfls  hm  a  Mnry 

of  25,000  volumes,  and  is  frequeoled  by  nearly  499  tibodmm. 

The  loss  which  the  citisens  siMtained  by  the  i 

of  the  bishopric  has  been  made  op  by  the  city ) 

seat  of  all  the  great  Offices  of  the  pcovinoe  of  Wi 

still  more  by  the  trade  in  linens,  woolleoB,  ym. 

wine,  hams,  &c,  which  has  increased  in  an  i 

degree  within,  the  but  twenty-five  years.    Mi 

suTeical  school,  a  vetennary  sehool,  a  botoaic 

asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  great  ni 

ritable  institutions.    The  populatioB,  in   " 

was  19,753. 

Munster  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  sixdi  i 
and  called  Meiland,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sewstk 
Miuingerode.    In  972  it  was  eonqnered  by  4 
who   founded  the   bishopric,  built  a  fine  dwrefc  amM  s 
monastery  imonoiteriwn)^  wbenee   it    dmwd   ita   mmm 
Munster. 

In  the  many  wars  which  have  desdaled  Omuaay,  Mia- 
ster  was  fluently  Uken ;  but  it  is  above  aU  uUbiiirf  m 
account  of  the  peace  concluded  there  in  1648,  vhirk  ftd  t 
end  to  the  Thirty  Years*  war.  The  hall  in  ibe  mm 
where  the  treaty  was  signed  is  still  presenred  m  i 
state,  and  is  adorned  with  the  portrmita  of  all  the  i 
dors  who  were  engaged  in  those  memorabte  i 

MUNSTER,  SEBASTIAN,  bom  at  InglestwiB.  m  iW 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  in  1489,  became  a  FnaoKiB 
monk,  but  afterwards  adopted  Lutber^s  1 1  fia  mat wn,  a»i 
repaired  to  Basle,  where  he  was  made  Drofaeof  of  Httsti> 
in  which  lan^age  he  was  very  leemeo.  He  ws  wim  eiA 
acquainted  with  mathematics.  He  died  of  Ihe  plac"*»  ^ 
Basle,  in  1552.  His  works  are— 1, '  BiUia  Hcfarmjea  Ch^ 
rectere  Singulari  apud  Judeos  Germanoa  in  WKm 
cum  Latina  Planeque  Nova  TranslalioiM,Mlv 
Rabbinorum  Commentariis  Annotationibw,  fi 
1534-35 ;  reprinted  in  2  vols.  foL,  in  1 546,  with  < 
additions  and  corrections.  2, '  Grammaticm  ChaUaaca,'  es^ 
3,  '  Dictiouarium  Chaldaicum  non  tam  ad  Cb 
pretes,  ^uam  ad  Rabbinorum  intelligends 
necessarium,*  4ta  4,  *  Diettonarium  Triliagaa.* 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  fol.  5,  *  Captivitatas  JudawfWB  ■ 
autoris,*  Hebrew  and  Latin,  8vo.  6,  'Catalo^asefl 
praceptorum  legis  Mosaics,  qum  ah  nehrais  aexaii 
octodecies  numerantur,  cum  suceincta  RabfaiBoraaa 
sitione  et  additione  traditbnum,'  &&,  Hebrew  i 
8vo.     7,  *  Organum  Uranicum  ;  theorica 

arum  motus,  canones,*  foL    8,  *  Cosmognpbia  Uo .^ 

fol^  1544,  which  was  translated  into  Cmiaa,  Fnmeh,  Ita- 
lian, English,  Bohemian,  and  other  languages.  Il  m  eoa  ef 
the  first  universal  geographies  poblishA  in  modarm  tiM^ 
and  is  remarkably  well  executed  coosidenac  tbt  afa  m 
which  it  was  written.  The  author  is  moea  dinae  m  iraai- 
ing  of  Crermanv  and  Switserland.  He  gives  a 
of  the  principal  towns,  their  history,  the  laws,  laaaoan 
arts  of  the  people ;  the  remarkable  animala  of  tha  cm 
the  productions  of  the  soU,  the  mines,  fice. ;  and  thm  ^ 

is  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  with  a  portrait  of  the  ai^ 

Munster  mentions  several  learned  men  of  his  tiao  wW  tm- 
nished  him  with  an  account  of  their  respertnw  ctmtctnm^  «f 
Sardinia,  the  Illyricum,  &c.  He  also  givee  apaeaans  «f 
several  languages.  9,  '  Rudimenta  matbcmatioa  oi  4mm 
libros  digesta.'  10,  '  Horelogiographia,*  bet^  a  Iraafeas  sf 
gnomonicks. 

Munster  translated  into  Latin  several  works  of  tlM  I«raa4 
Hebrew  grammarian  Elias  Levita  on  the  MaaaoraK  aad  aa 
Hebrew  grammar.  He  also  wrote  notae  to  Poapaaa» 
Mela  and  Solinus.  His  Commeotahea  upon  aawtal  baeki 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  inserted  amoog  tbe  *€>m 
Sacri.* 

MUNTJAC.  or  MUNTJAK.  [Dssn,  vi^  vvu  ^  3iX' 
In  1838  Mr.  Ogilby  pointed  out  the  charaeiasa  mi  m  mm 
species  of  Muntiao  Deer,  a  male,  whkh  had  dia4  at  ite 
nrdens  of  the  Zoobffical  Society  in  tbe  Rec«Bt*a  fttk. 
This  speoies  is  about  the  same  aixe  as  the  «^^— «-*Tt  lahm. 
Mun^ae,  but  has  a  longer  head  and  taO.  Tbeaa  wm  ««• 
blue  and  less  red  in  the  general  tint  of  eoloor,  and  tkae 
was  no  white  over  the  hooik  so  apparent  ia  ila  cie^aa«i. 
Mr.  Ogilby  named  the  species  Cenm»  Bmmm,  ater  J.  JL 
Reeves,  Esq.,  who  brought  it  firom  China.  AfstBi 
accompanied  the  male  was  living  when  Mr.  Ogdby  d 

the  species,  and  had  lately  pcodooed  a  fkwa  v1 

spottwl,  as  is  generally  the  oaee  with  tba  70019  of  i 
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Cerrid<c.    (Zooi.  Proc.,  1838.)     Cul.  Sykcs  atitcs  thai  Ike 
Cervji  Muntjak  is  the  Baiker  of  the  Alahnittas,  and  that  it 
is  a  native  of  the  Western  Ghauts  of  Dukhun  (Deccan), 
but  is  never  seen  on  the  plains.     {ZooU  Proc,,  1831.) 
MUONIO-ELF.    [Bothnia.] 

MURA'D  ( AMURA'T)  I.,  son  of  Orkhan,  sultan  of  the 
Ottomans,  succeeded  his  father,  a.d.  1360,  when  he  was 
fortv-one  years  of  age.    He  fixed  his  residence  at  Adria- 
nople,  where  he  raised  a  handsome  mosque,  which  still 
exists.     He  conquered  part  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  John  Palaao- 
logus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  the  despotos  or  prince  of  Serria.    Murad  paid  great 
attention  to  the  discipline  of  his  army,  and  especially  of  his 
infantry :   he  founded  the  corps  of  Janixaries,  which  after- 
wards contributed  greatly  to  tne  extension  of  Turkish  con- 
quest. TJanizaribs.]  Contuz,  the  son  of  Murad,  and  Andro- 
nicus,  the  son  of  John  PidsDologui,  fought  together  against 
the  Bulgarians  and  other  Sdavoniau  tribes,  whom  they 
defeated  at  Sirmium  on  the  Danube.    An  intimacy  grew 
up  between  the  two  young  princes,  of  which  Andronicus 
availed  himself  to  persuade  his  friend  to  revolt  against  his 
father;  and  whilst  both  Murad  and  John  PalsDologus  were 
in  Asia,  the  two  younger  princes  jointly  assumed  the  sove- 
reign authority  in  Burope.     Murad  nowever  soon  came 
back,  bringing  with  him  the  Greek  emperor ;   the  troops, 
wbich  were  chiefly  Turkish,  returned  to  their  allegiance ; 
and  the  two  young  men,  having  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
town  of  Demotica,were  taken  prisoners.    Murad  sent  An- 
dronicus to  his  fkther  at  Constantinople,  insisting  upon  his 
immediate   punishment.     John  Paiseologus  ordered  the 
eyes  of  Andronicus  to  be  put  out,  but  the  operation  was 
performed  only  upon  one.     Murad  caused  both  his  son's 
eyes  to  be  put  out,  after  which  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
younff  prince.    Some  time  after,  Manuel,  the  second  son 
of  John  PalflDologvt,  whom  his  father  had  associated  with 
him'  in  the  empire,  having  given  cause  of  suspicion  to 
Murad,  was  besieged  by  the  sultan  in  Thessalonica,  whilst 
his  own  father  did  not  dare  to  assist  him.     Manuel  sur- 
rendered the  town  and  cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
sultan,  who  forgave  him.    John  Paleeologus,  ashamed  of 
hill  humiliating  condition,  proceeded  to  Western  Europe, 
leaving  Manuel  to  govern  in  his  absence.  In  the  meantime 
MunuTex tended  his  power  into  Asia  Minor,  and  annexed 
Phrygia  to  his  dominions;    whilst  his  general  Karatine 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Albania,  Eonding  an  immense 
number  of  women  and  children  across  the  Straits  of  Gallipoli 
as  slaves  into  Akia.    Lazarus,  prince  of  Servia,  alarmed  at 
the  pro^iress  of  the  Ottomans,  formed  a  league  with  the 
Hungarians,  Dalmatians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations, 
and  led  his  troops  in  person  against  Murad,  who  met  him 
in   the  plains  of  Cassovia.    A  fearful  battle  took  place, 
A.D.  1389,  in  which  the  Turks  had   the  advantage,  and 
totally  defeated  the  Christians.    I^Azarus  himself  was  taken 
prisoner.    Murad,  while  inspecting  the  field  of  battle  after 
the  fight  was  over,  received  a  deadly  blow  from  a  wounded 
Albanian  who  was  lying  on  the  ground  near  him.    The 
Turkish  soldiers,  in  revenge,  massacred  all  the  prisoners, 
including  the  prince  of  Servia.    Murad  himself  died  in  a 
few  hours,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  aon  Bayazid.    He  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  religion 
of  the  Koritn,  severe  but  just,  and  simple  in  his  dress  and 
habits.     His  body  was  interred  with  those  of  his  ancestors, 
at  Brusa  in  Kthynia. 

MURAD  U.,  son  of  Mahomet  I.,  succeeded  his  father 
A.D.  1421,  being  then  twenty-two  years  of  age.  An  impostor 
had  made  his  appearance  in  his  father  s  lifetime,  pretending 
to  be  Muatapha,  Bayazid's  eldest  son,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
battle  of  Angora,  in  1401,  against  Tamerlane.  The  Greek 
emperor,  pretending  to  believe  him,  protected  him  against 
the  wrath  of  Mahomet;  and.  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
actually  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  and  acknowledged 
iiim  as  saltan.  Murad  was  then  at  Brusa.  The  pretended 
Mustapha  established  his  court  at  Adrianople,  and  was 
icknowledged  by  several  pashas  and  other  officers.  The 
first  army  which  Murad  sent  against  him  was  defeated; 
but  Murad  soon  after  took  the  field  in  person,  and  being 
assisted  by  the  Genoese,  who  furnished  him  with  vessels  to 
[lorry  bis  army  across  the  Straits  of  Gollipoli,  he  defeated 
the  troops  of  Mustapha,  took  Adrianople,  and,  having  seized 
tlw  pretender,  had  him  hanged,  ad.  1422.  Murud  then 
turned  against  Manuel,  ravaged  Macedonia  and  Thracia, 
and  threatened  Constantinople ;  but  Manuel  succeeded  in 
P.C,  No.  973. 


stirring  up  another  insurreotion  in  Asia,  in  favour  of  another 
Mustapha,  Murad*s  younger  brother.  Murad  was  obliged 
to  leave  Europe  to  auell  the  insurrection,  and  soon  after 
the  Greek  emperor  died,  a.d.  14«4,  leaving  to  his  successor, 
John  PalaK>logus  II.,  the  broken  remains  of  his  empire. 
Murad  dispersed  the  insurgents  at  Nicssa,  and  had  his 
two  brothers  strangled,  in  order  to  take  away  all  pretext 
for  further  insurrections.  On  hit  return  to  Europe,  he 
obliged  John  PalsBologus  to  pay  him  tribute.  Meantime 
the  Venetians  had  taken  possession  of  Thessalonica  with  the 
consent  of  the  inhabitants.  Murad  laid  siege  to  it,  and 
took  it,  after  a  long  resistance,  in  1429,  when  the  town 
was  sacked,  and  all  the  surviving  inhabitants  were  carried 
into  slavery.  Murad  afterwards  marched  against  Servia, 
although  one  of  his  wives  was  Mary,  sister  of  George, 
the  despotos  or  prince  of  that  country.  He  took  Semen- 
dria,  and  obliged  George  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  to  whom  he  gave 
up  the  stronghold  of  Belgrade.  The  gallant  Hunnyades» 
at  the  head  of  the  Hungarians,  having  defeated  the  Turks, 
Murad  entered  into  a  truce  of  ten  years  with  Ladislaus,  who 
swore  to  observe  it  faithfully ;  but  being  encouraged  by  the 
Venetians,  by  the  woy wode  of  Valachia,  and  by  the  pope 
himself  Eugenius  IV.,  who  sent  him  Cardinal  Julian 
Cesarini  to  quiet  his  scruples,  by  telling  him  that  an  oath 
taken  to  an  unbeliever  was  not  binding,  Ladislaus  broke 
the  truce,  and  advanced  with  a  laive  army  of  Hungarians. 
Poles,  Valachians,  and  others,  to  Varna,  where  he  was  met 
by  Murad.  A  desperate  battle  followed:  Hunnyades 
defeated  the  left  wing  of  the  Turks ;  but  not  being  supported 
by  the  rest,  the  whole  Christian  army  was  cut  to  pieces, 
A.D.  1444.  Ladislaus  himself  fell,  together  with  the  legate 
CesarinL 

Murad  soon  after  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his 
son  Mahomet,  then  fiAeen  years  old,  and  retired  to  Mag- 
nesia. But  seeing  the  disorders  which  broke  out  in  the 
empire,  owing  to  the  youth  of  his  sou,  he  resumed  his  au- 
thority, quelled  the  incipient  anarchy,  and  turned  his  arms 
against  Soanderbeg,  who  however  repulsed  him  at  the  siege 
of  Croia.  He  then  marched  against  Hunnyades,  whom  be 
defeated  with  great  loss.  Murad  died  of  illness  at  Adriano- 
ple, in  1451,  after  a  reien  of  thirty  years.  Murad  possessed 
several  great  qualities,  but  was  sensual  and  cruel.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mahomet  II. 

MURAD  III.,  son  of  Selim  H.,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1575,  being  then  thirty-one  years  old.  In  1578  he  began  a 
war  against  Persia,  which  lasted  till  1690,  when  peace  was 
made,  Persia  being  obliged  to  resign  to  the  Turks  the  towns 
of  Tabriz,  Genge,  Shirvan,  and  iChars,  with  their  tenri- 
tories.  In  1592  he  sent  an  army  into  Hungary,  which  re- 
pulsed the  Austrians  near  Gran,  and  took  the  fortress  of 
Raab.  But  afterwards  the  Turkish  armies  met  with  re- 
verses, and  the  prince  of  Transylvania  having  joined  the 
emperor,  and  the  woywode  of  Valachia  having  revolted 
against  the  sultan,  the  Turks  lost  Orsowa  and  Silistria,  with 
a  vast  number  of  men.  In  the  midst  of  these  disasters, 
Murad  died  of  the  stone,  at  Constantinople,  in  January, 
1 595,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Mahomet.  Murad 
was  fond  of  war,  and  yet  never  went  to  the  field  in  person. 
(Mignot;  Knowllys.) 

MURAD  IV.,  nephew  of  sultan  Mustapha  I.,  who  was  de- 
posed, in  1622,  by  the  Janizaries,  succeeded  his  undo  when 
fourteen  years  old.  The  first  years  of  his  reign  were  marked 
by  reverses  on  the  side  of  Hungarv  as  well  as  on  the  frontiers 
of  Persia,  the  Ottomans  being  then  at  war  both  with  the 
emperor  and  the  shah;  but  in  1627,  sultan  Murad  being 
now  of  age,  and  having  concluded  peace  with  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  II.,  turned  all  his  attention  towards 
Persia,  and  laid  siege  to  Bagdad,  where  the  Persians  had  a 
^rrison.  Meantime  the  Janizaries  having  broken  out  into 
insurrection,  Murad  showed  great  spirit,  and  succeeded  in 
restoring  obedience.  In  1635  he  repaired  in  person  to  the 
army  against  Persia,  but  was  obliged  to  retire.  In  1637, 
having  made  great  preparations,  be  again  took  the  field  in 
person,  and  in  the  following  year  captured  Bagdad  after  an 
obstinate  defence,  when  he  ordered  the  whole  population, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  to  be  massacred.  In  1639 
he  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  made  peace  with  Persia, 
Bagdad  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks.  In  1640 
Murad  died  of  a  debauch  in  drinking,  to  which  he  was 
much  addicted.  His  severity  reprc^ed  the  disorderly 
spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  rebellions  of  the  pashas  dur- 
ing his  reign,  which  was  upon  the  whole  a  successful  one ; 
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tlie  great  fomily  of  the  Tallevrands,  and  through  their  in- 
terest youne  Joachim  was  placed  at  the  college  of  Cahors, 
and  dMtined  for  the  church ;  hut  his  disposition  and  con- 
duct little  fitted  him  for  the  sacred  profession,  and  an 
amour  led  him  to  discard  the  ecclesiastical  hahit  and  enlist 
into  a  regiment  of  chasseurs,  from  which  he  was  soon  after 
dismissed  for  insubordination.  Returning  to  his  native 
village*  he  took  charge  of  his  father's  horses  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  obtained  his  enrolment 
into  the  constitutional  guard  of  Louis  XVL,  from  which  he 
passed  as  sub-lieutenant  into  a  regiment  of  chasseurs. 
Dunne  the  reign  of  terror  he  professed  himself  an  enthusi- 
astic (tampion  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  rose  rapidly  to 
the  rank  of  colonel ;  but  his  Jacobin  predilections  did  not 
prevent  him  from  making  himself  useful  to  Bonaparte  in 
the  affair  of  the  Sections  m  1 795:  and  he  was  rewarded  by 
being  placed  on  the  personal  staff  of  the  future  emperor  in 
hiselorious  Italian  campaign  of  1796. 

From  that  hour  the  fortunes  of  Murat  closely  followed 
those  of  his  patron.  The  fiery  valour^which  the  'handsome 
swordsman '  (beau  sabreur),  as  he  was  called,  showed  in  a 
hundred  fights^  the  snlendid  though  somewhat  fantastic 
oostume  in  which  he  delighted  to  figure,  and  the  love  of 
iaring  achievement  which  threw  an  air  of  antient  romance 
}ver  ail  his  actions,  invested  him,  in  the  eyes  of  his  admiring 
^ellow-soldiers,  wiUi  the  renown  of  some  paladin  of  old ; 
ind  his  enterprising^  talents  in  the  field  obtained  for  him 
he  graver  distinction,  in  the  cool  jud&nnent  of  Napoleon 
iimsel(  of  '  the  best  cavalry  officer  in  Europe.'  He  com- 
nanded  that  arm  in  the  campaigns  of  E|ypt,  Italy,  Austria, 
ind  Prussia;  and  in  all,  at  Aboukir,  Marengo,  Austerlitz, 
Fena,  Eylau,  and  Friedland,  his  services  were  brilliantly 
conspicuous. 

Alter  the  Egyptian  campaign*  he  obtained  the  hand 
f  Caroline,  youngest  sister  of  Napoleon;  and  in  1806 
vas  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince,  and  recog- 
lised  by  the  continental  powers  as  grand-duke  of  Berg  and 
Aleves. 

In  1808  he  commanded  the  French  army  in  Napoleon*B 
inprincipled  invasion  of  Spain ;  from  which  country  he  was 
ecalled  and  sent  to  Naples  to  ascend  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom,  vacated  br  the  elevation  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to 
he  Spanish  crown,  in  1812  he  accompanied  riapoleon  on  the 
ixpeoition  to  Russia,  in  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
:rand  army — the  most  numerous  and  splendid  body  of  horse 
terhapa  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  arrayed  in  the  ages 
if  civilised  warfare.  During  the  advance  to  Moscow,  Murat 
iisplayed  his  accustomed  prodigies  of  personal  valour ;  but 
be  reverses  of  the  retreat  disgusted  him ;  reproaches  which 
aased  between  Napoleon  and  himself  aggravated  the  recol- 
M!tion  of  some  former  slights  and  wrongs  of  which  he 
eemed  that  his  brother-in-law  had  been  guilty  to  him ;  and 
1  though  he  again  served  the  emperor  in  the  campaign  of 
813,  be  finally,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Leipzig,  de- 
3rted  his  waning  fortunes,  and  allied  himself  witn  his 
nemies.  By  this  defection  he  fot  a  time  saved  his  own 
arone ;  but  the  delay  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  zeoog- 
ise  his  regal  title  alarmed  his  suspicions,  and  hurried  him, 
fi  the  re-appearance  of  Napoleon  in  France,  in  1815,  into 
ostilities  against  the  allied  powers.  In  an  attempt  to  in- 
uce  the  Italians  to  arm  for  their  national  indepenaence,  he 
ignally  failed ;  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  his  kingdom ; 
nd  desperately  landing  acain  in  arms  on  the  coast  of  Cala- 
ria  witn  a  few  foUoi^rers,  he  was  captured,  and  shot  by  the 
ase  sentence  of  a  Neapolitan  court-martial.  As  a  sovereign 
lurat  had  shown  himself  mild,  liberal,  and  merciful ;  as  a 
olitician  he  was  weak,  vacillating,  and  faithless;  in  the 
eld  the  *best  cavalry  officer  in  Europe*  was  assuredly  no 
eneral;  as  a  man  he  had  many  warm  and  noble  feelings ; 
ut  of  fixed  principle,  either  in  private  or  public  life,  he  was. 
tterly  destitute. 

MURATO'RI,  LUDOVI'CO  ANTONIO,bominl672, 
t  Vignola,  the  birth-place  of  tbe  architect  Barocci,  in  the 
lodenase  territory,  studied  at  Modena,  and  showed  an 
arly  aptitude  for  historical  and  philological  studies.  He 
nterea  holy  orders,  and  at  the  age  of  three-and-tweuty  he 
'at  appointed  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  Ambrosian 
brary  at  Milan.  In  that  collection  he  discovered  several 
ledited  MSS.,  frt>m  which  he  made  extracts,  which  he 
ublished  with  notes  and  comments,  under  the  titles  of 
Anecdota  Latina,*  and  *  Anecdota  Gneca.'  Some  years 
ftet  he  was  recalled  to  Modena  by  the  duke  Rinaldo,  who 
mv»  him  the  gituation  of  Ubrarian  of  the  rich  library  of  the 


house  of  Este,  a  place  which  he  retained  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

After  this  appointment  Muratori  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  tbe  study  of  the  Italian  records  of  the  middle  aees ;  and 
after  many  years  of  assiduous  labour  he  produced  bis  great 
work,  *  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores,  ab  anno  mrm  Chri»- 
tianee  quingentesimo  ad  millesimum  quingentesimum,'  28 
vols.  fbl.  The  first  volume  of  this  immense  collection  was 
published  in  1723,  and  the  last  appeared  in  1751.  Several 
princes  and  noblemen  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  publica- 
tion ;  sixteen  of  them  contributed  4000  dollars  each.  In 
this  collection  Muraton  has  inserted  all  the  chronicles  of 
Italy  during  the  middle  ages  which  he  could  discover,  most 
of  which  were  inedited,  and  has  accompanied  them  with 
valuable  commentaries.  Some  of  the  texts  had  been 
already  published  by  Greevius,  in  his  '  Thesaurus  Antiqui- 
tatum  et  Historiarum  Italia^,'  hut  they  were  mostly  confined 
to  the  last  century  or  two  of  the  period  of  a  thousand  years 
embraced  bv  MuratorL  In  seeking  after  the  historical  records 
of  the  middle  ages,  Muratori  cofiected  also  a  vast  number 
of  documents  concerning  the  social,  civil,  intellectual,  and 

Eolitical  condition  of  Italy  during  that  long  period,  which 
e  transcribed  and  commented  upon,  and  he  published 
the  whole  in  seventy-five  dissertations : '  Antiquitates  ItaUcae 
medii  sevi,  sive  Dissertationes  de  moribus  Italici  populi«  ab 
inclinatione  Romani  Imperii  usoue  ad  annum  1500,'  6  vols, 
fol.,  1738-42.  *  I  have  treated  first,*  says  the  author  in  his 
preface, '  of  the  kings,  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and  other 
magistrates  of  the  Italian  kingdom ;  after  which  I  have  in- 
vestigated the  various  forms  of  the  political  government,  and 
also  the  manners  of  the  private  citizens ;  the  freedom  and 
franchises  of  some  classes  and  the  servitude  of  others ;  the 
laws,  the  judicial  forms,  the  military  system;  tbe  arts, 
sciences,  and  education ;  the  progress  of  trade  and  industry; 
and  other  matters  of  social  and  civil  history.' 

Muratori  has  been  truly  called  the  *  Father  of  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages.'  Subsequent  historians,  such  as  Sis- 
mondi  and  others,  are  greatly  indebted  to  Muratori,  without 
whose  previous  labours  they  could  not  have  undertaken  or 
completed  their  works.  Muratori  wrote  an  abridgement  of  his 
Dissertations  in  Italian,  which  was  published  after  his 
death : '  Dissertazioni  sopra  le  Antichit^  Italiane,'  3  vols.  4to., 
1766.  He  also  wrote  in  Italian,  •  Annali  d'ltalia  dal  prin- 
cipio  deir  era  volgare  sine  all'  anno  1750,'  12  vols.  4to.,  1 762. 
It  is  the  first  general  history  of  Itidy  that  was  published) 
and  is  a  useful  book  of  reference.  It  has  been  continued  by 
Coppi  down  to  our  own  times :  *  Annali  d'ltalia  in  continu- 
azione  diquelli  del  Muratori,  dal  1750  al  1819,  4  vols.  Svo., 
Rome,  1829.  Another  work  of  Muratori  is  his  '  Nov  us 
Thesaurus  veterum  Jnscriptionum,'  4  vols.  foL,  1739,  in 
which  he  has  inserted  many  inscriptions  unknown  toGruter, 
Spon,  Fabretti,  and  other  archsDologbts  who  had  preceded 
him. 

His  work  entitled  '  Antichit4  Estensi,*  in  2  vols.  fbU 
Modena,  171.0-40,  is  the  Fasti  of  the  house  of  Este  in  iu 
various  branches.  He  also  wrote  several  historico-political 
treatises  in  support  of  the  righto  of  his  sovereign  the  duke 
of  Modena  over  the  towns  of  Ferrara  and  Comacchio,  which 
had  been  seized  by  the  court  of  Rome:  'Questioni  Comae- 
chiesi,'  Modena,  1711 ;  '  Piena  esposisione  dei  Diritti  della 
Casa  d'Este  sopra  la  Citta  di  Comacchio,  1712;  '  Ragioni 
della  sereniasima  Casa  d'Este  sopra  Ferrara,'  1714. 

Among  Muratori's  other  works  we  must  mention 1, 

'  Govemo  politico,  medico,  ed  ecdesiastico  della  Peste,'  172o! 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  plague  of  Marseille,  and 
showing  the  methods  required  to  counteract  it.    2,  '  Difetti 


regolata  divozione  dei  Fedeli.'  In  this  last  treatise, 
Miiratori,  who^  though  sincerely  pious,  was  too  enlightened 
to  be  superstitious,  combated  several  popular  devotional 
practices  which  were  merelv  external,  and  recommended 
m  preference  internal  habito  of  self-examination  and 
prayer.  His  enemies  accused  him  of  heresy.  Muratpri 
wrote  to  the  pope  Benedict  XIV.,  to  explain  his  meaning 
and  ask  for  his  judgment  on  the  matter  of  contention.  That 
enlightened  pontifif  wrote  him  a  kind  letter  in  answer,  telling 
him  that '  those  passages  in  his  works  which  were  not  found 
acceptable  to  Rome  did  not  touch  either  the  dogma  or  tbe 
discipline  of  the  church ;  but  that  had  they  been  written 
by  any  other  person  the  Roman  congregation  of  the  Index 
would  have  forbidden  them ;  which  however  had  not  been 
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at  the  latter  city  ;  the  manufactures  of  coarse  linen, 
brandies,  hemp,  and  Hax  are  very  insignificant 

Commerce  in  Murcia  is  at  a  very  low  ebh,  owing  to  the 
indolence  of  the  inhabitants  in  agriculture  and  manuflu;- 
tures.  If  the  wretched  state  of  the  roads  did  not  prevent 
m  uch  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  Spain,  the  port  of  Cartagena, 
which  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  country,  would  probably 
be  made  the  outlet  for  the  exports  of  the  inland  provinces. 
The  other  seaport,  that  of  Las  Aguilas,  a  small  town 
built  by  Charles  III.,  is  now  fl&lling  mto  decay.  Near  the 
confines  of  Valencia  is  a  singular  land-locked  bay,  ten 
miles  long  by  three  broad,  called  La  Encanizada  de  Murcia, 
but  it  is  adapted  only  to  very  small  vessels.  Corn  and  wine 
are  exported  when  the  harvest  or  vintage  is  good,  otherwise 
they  are  imporled  from  Valencia ;  the  wine  is  sent  to  Madrid, 
and  its  average  value  (according  to  Laborde)  was,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  32,000/.  sterling.  Silk  to  the 
amouut  of  230,000/.  is  exported  to  Estremadura  and  New 
Castille;  of  barilla,  above  100,000/.  to  foreign  countries;  of 
cutlery  uOOO/.,  and  of  saffron  4700/.  to  Valencia,  New  Cas- 
tille, and  La  Mancha;  and  of  articles  made  of  the  esparto- 
rush,  4000/.  to  Madrid  and  other  parts  of  New  Castillo. 

Murcia  imports  fruit  and  vegetables  from  Valencia ;  beef 
and  mutton,  oil,  spices,  ironware,  linen  and  woollen  goods, 
and  many  silk  stuffy  for  there  is  not  industry  enough  in  the 
province  to  manufticture  the  raw  produce. 

Tlie  principal  towns  in  this  province  are,  Murcia,  the 
capital;  Cartagena  [Cartagena ;]  Lorca  [Lorca];  Chin- 
chilla, wiil  13,000  inhabitants;  Albacete,  with  11,500; 
Villcna,  with  9500;  Hellin,  with  8000;  Cieza,  with  6500; 
Almanzo,  the  Almantica  of  the  Romans,  with  6000 ;  Se- 
gura  de  la  Sierra,  with  4000 ;  Jumillo,  with  8000,  celebrated 
for  the  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  in  1707,  which 
secured  the  crown  of  Spain  to  Philip  V.,  the  first  of  the 
Bour]x)n  dynasty ;  Tutana,  with  12,000 ;  Alhama,  with  4000, 
renowned  for  its  baths  and  hot-springs;  and  Molina,  with 
3000  inhabitants. 

The  Murciano  is  tall  and  well-made,  with  good  features 
but  a  sallow  livid  complexion,  and  very  African  in  appear- 
ance. His  leading  cnaractoristic  is  sloth,  for  he  is  pre- 
eminently the  sluggard  of  Spain,  and  spends  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  sleep  or  smoking.  He  is  gloomy  and 
roorose  in  disposition,  yet  very  choleric,  litigious,  and  re- 
vengeful ;  suspicious  and  frugal,  and  therefore  not  fond  of  so- 
ciety or  amu^meuts ;  bigoted  to  old  customs,  and  profoundly 
ignorant.  The  women  are  said  to  be  mild  and  amiable,  and 
less  attentive  to  dress  than  most  of  their  countrywomen. 
They  wear  the  national  costume— the  basqui^a  and  man- 
tilla.  The  peasantry  wear  close-fitting  caps,  while  jackets, 
loose  and  short  linen  drawers  girt  round  the  middle  with 
red  woollen  sashes,  sandals  of  esparto  rush;  and  long 
narrow  plaids  of  striped  wool.  The  language  of  Murcia  is 
Castillian,  corrupted  by  Arabic  and  Valeucian. 

Murcia  was  the  part  of  Spain  first  colonised  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, who,  about  b.c.  20i,  founded  New  Carthage,  now 
Cartagena.  It  passed,  with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and  Groths ;  from  the  latter  it 
was  conquered,  ad.  552,  by  Justinian,  emperor  of  the  East, 
and  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  till  624,  when  it 
was  recovered  by  the  Gothic  king  Suintilha.  In  712  it  was 
conquered  by  Abdalazis,  son  of  Muza,  the  Arab  invader  of 
Spain.  It  continued  subject  to  the  khalifs  of  Cordoba  till 
A.D.  1 144,  when,  after  the  disruption  of  that  khalifate,  it  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Granada;  but  in  1221 
was  re-annexed  to  Cordoba.  In  1239  it  was  raised  into  a 
distinct  kingdom  by  Hudiel,  who- the  following  year  sub- 
mitted to  Ferdinand  the  Saint,  king  of  Castille,  consenting 
to  pay  tribute  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retain  the 
crown  for  life.  In  1264  he  e.ideavoured  to  regain  his 
independence,  but  was  conquered  and  dethroned  in  1206  by 
Alonso  X.  of  Castille  and  James  L  of  Aragon.  Murcia  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  now 
forms  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain. 

(Minano,  Diccionario  Qeografico-Esiadistico  de  E^paHa  y 
Poriugal;  Laborde,  Itinbraire  Descripirf  de  fEspagne; 
Townsend*s  Journey  titrottgh  Spain ;  Cook's  Sketches  in 
Spain;  Mariana,  Hi$toria  General  de  Eepana;  Conde, 
ZrO*  Arabes  en  Espaiia.) 

MURCIA,  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  hame.  lies  in  3d*'2'N.  lat.  and  1°  14'  W.  long.  It  is 
distant  228  miles  from  Madrid,  36  from  Cartagena,  and  48 
from  Lorca,  and  is  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Segura.    This  valley  is  called  the  Huertaor  Gar- 


den of  Murcia ;  *  in  oeauty,'  says  Townsend,  *  it  exceeds 
everything  I  had  seen  in  Spain.^  Its  soil  is  a  rich  loam 
well  watered  by  means  of  Moorish  reservoira  and  water- 
courses; and  in  fertility  it  yields  to  no  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula. Mulberries,  olives  and  corn,  hemp  and  flax,  arc  its 
chief  produce,  but  with  these  are  minglea  groves  of  fig  and 
orange  trees  and  clusters  of  date-palms.  Though  in  length 
only  24  miles,  and  in  breadth  5  or  6,  it  is  said  to  contain 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  population  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince. 

The  city  of  Murcia  is  first  mentioned  in  history  under  the 
name  of  D*Orcola,  just  before  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs, 
by  whom  it  was  besieged  and  taken,  a.d.  714.  It  continued 
subject  to  the  khahfate  of  Cordoba  till  1 1 44,  when  it  was 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada;  but  in  1221  it  became 
again  subject  to  Cordoba,  and  in  1 239  it  was  made  the  ca- 
pital of  a  distinct  kingdom  by  Hudiel,  who  the  next  year 
submitted  to  be  tributary  to  Ferdinand  the  Saint,  king  of 
Castille.  In  1264  ho  revolted,  and  was  conquered  by 
Alonso  X.  of  Castille,  in  1266;  sinca  which  time  Murcia 
has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 

Murcia  at  the  present  day  contains  about  35,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  Toledo^  whoso 
diocese  comprehends  almost  the  whole  of  the  province. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  10  other  parish- 
churches,  21  convents,  12  for  monks  and  9  for  nuns  (sup- 
pressed in  1835),  5  colleges,  a  casa  de  miser icoirdia,  or  hos- 
pital, the  bishop's  palace,  the  town-hall,  the  granary,  the 
custom-house,  and  a  house  Ibr  the  public  weighing  of  silk. 
It  has  also  33  schools,  2  public  libraries,  1 6  posadae  or  inns, 
and  several  manufactories.  The  cathedral  is  of  freestone 
and  marble,  very  spacious,  richly  decorated  externally,  but 
heavy  and  gloomy  within.  The  lofty  square  tower  attached 
to  it  is  ascended  by  a  spiral  slope  without  steps. 

Murcia  was  formerly  fortified,  but  is  now  open  on  every 
side.  Four  of  its  antient  gates  however  remain.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  irregular,  but  clean ;  the 
handsomest  is  that  of  La  Traperia.  The  houses  are  mean ; 
some  of  the  most  antient  have  fronts  decorated  with  gro- 
tesque sculpture  of  bad  workmanship ;  nianv  have  gardens 
atti^hed,  filled  with  orange  or  palm  trees.  There  are  many 
squares ;  the  principal  ore  those  of  Santa  Olalla,  Del  Es- 
parto, San  Domingo,  Santa  Maria,  and  Los  Toros,  where 
the  bullfights  are  held.  A  handsome  bridge  of  two  arches 
connects  the  city  with  the  suburb  Of  San  Benito  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Segura.  Along  the  left  bank  is  a  promenade 
with  handsome  houses.  Three  other  well-shaded  prome- 
nades are  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  city,  but  they  are  little  fre- 
quented by  the  citizens. 

The  commerce  and  manufac^res  of  the  city  are  very  in- 
considerable, yet  it  is  the  centre  of  the  industry  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  has  5  potteries,  10  factories  of  cloth,  1  of  soap,  1 
of  white-lead,  6  tanneries,  2  oil-mills^  6  establishments  for 
the  spinning  of  silk,  and  1  of  wool ;  the  manufacture  of  silk 
once  employed  16.000  hands,  but  now  only  400.  There  is  also 
a  royal  fectory  of  gunpowder,  producing  800,000  lbs.  per 
annum,  and  one  of  saltpetre,  producing  yearly  30,000  lbs., 
though  formerly  not  less  than  250,000  lbs.  The  manufac- 
ture of  the  esparto  rush  into  baskets,  cordage,  sandals,  &c., 
gives  employment  to  many  hands.  Provisions  are  exceed- 
ingly cheap  at  Murcia.  Beef  and  mutton  sell  at  about  3d, 
per  lb.,  veal  rather  above  and  nork  rather  below  that  sum. 
Good  wine,  about  2^,  the  bottle.  The  price  of  daily  labour 
is  from  ^Od,Xo  Is.  The  average  returns  to  the  exchequer 
amount  to  more  than  15,000/.  sterling  per  annum. 

Tlie  citizens  in  character  do  not  differ  from  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  province;  they  are  equally  slothful,  gloomy, 
and  reserved,  and  little  addicted  to  pleasure ;  on  this  ac- 
count Murcia  is  one  of  the  dullest  cities  in  Spain. 

Murcia  has  given  birth  to  few  great  nfien.  Schamseddin, 
a  learned  man  among  the  Spanish  Arabs,  was  born  here 
many  centuries  since;  and  except  a  few  poets,  painters, 
sculptors,  and  authore  of  no  great  celebrity,  the  only  other 
distinguished  citizen  of  whom  Murcia  can  boast  is  the 
Count  Florida  Blanca,  prime  minister  of  Spain,  who  died  in 
1792. 

(Laborde,  Itin,  Descrip. de PEspagne ;  Townsends  Jbiir- 
ney  through  Spain;  Mariana,  Hist,  de  E^paSa;  Conde, 
Hut.  de  los  Arabes  en  Espaiia ;  Minano,  Diccionario  Geo- 
grafico  Estadistico  de  Espana;  Inglis's  Spain  in  1830; 
Cook's  Sketches  in  Spain.) 

MURDER.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  English  jurispru- 
dence, murder,  murdrum,  was  a  term  used  to  describe  th^ 
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■eorat  destiuction  of  life,  witnessed  and  known  hj  none  be- 
sides the  slayer  and  any  accomplices  that  he  might  have ; 
so  that  the  hue  and  cry,  which  the  law  required  to  be  made 
after  malefactors,  could  not  be  raised. 

Murdmm  was  also  the  name  of  an  amercement  or  pecu- 
niary penalty  imposed,  until  the  leign  of  Edward  III^ 
upon  Uie  county  or  district  in  which  such  a  secret  killing 
had  taken  place.  One  of  the  modes  of  escaping  from  this 
penalty  was,  a  presentment  of  Englishry ;  in  other  words,  a 
finding  by  the  coroner's  inquest,  upon  the  statement  of  Uie 
relations  of  the  deceased,  that  he  was  an  Englishman ;  the 
sole  object  of  the  amercement  having  been  the  protection  of 
Danes,  and  afterwards  of  the  Normans,  jGrom  assassination 
by  the  English.    (Glanville ;  Reeves.) 

By  the  grant  of  '  murdra,*  which  is  commonly  found  in 
antient  charters  of  franchisee,  the  right  to  receive  these 
amercements  within  the  particular  districts,  passed  from  the 
crown  to  the  grantee.  Amercements  for  non-presentment 
of  Englishry  were  abolished  in  1340,  by  14  Edw.  III.,  st  1, 
c.  4. 

As  the  law  formerly  stood,  every  destruction  of  human 
life,  not  effected  in  this  secret  manner,  with  whatever  cii^ 
oumstances  of  malignity  and  cruelty  it  might  be  accom- 
plished,* was  treated  as  simple  homicide.  The  law  appears 
to  have  been  graduallv  altered  by  the  judges,  in  order  to 
reach  atrocious  criminaJs  whose  offences  would  not  formerly 
have  been  punishable  as  murder.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
murder  is  the  destruction  of  human  life,  accompanied  with 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  perpetrator  of  the  offence  to 
kill  or  do  great  bodily  harm,  or  wilfully  to  place  human  life 
in  peril ;  or  resulting  from  an  attempt  to  commit  some  other 
felony ;  or  occurring  in  the  course  of  resistance  offered  to 
ministers  or  officers  of  justice,  or  others  rightfully  en- 
gaged in  carrying  the  law  into  execution.  All  other  cases 
of  culpable  homicide,  in  which  death  is  produced  involun- 
tarily, but  is  occasioned  by  want  of  due  caution ;  or  where, 
though  death  is  produced  voluntarily,  the  crime  is  extenu- 
ated by  circumstances ;  or  where  a  minister  or  officer  of  jus- 
tice is  killed,  but  sufficient  authority  did  not  exist,  or  was 
not  communicated  to  the  party  before  the  fatal  blow  was 
given ;  or  where  any  other  circumstances  essential  to  the 
crime  of  murder  are  wanting — amount  only  to  simple  felo- 
nious homicide,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  without  regar4 
to  the  age  or  sex  of  the  party  killed,  manslaughter. 

The  kw  recognises  the  right  of  taking  awa^  life  in  the 
necessary  defence  of  person  or  property,  and  it  admits,  in 
some  cases,  previous  provocation  as  an  extenuation  of  the 
oflfence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  makes  special  provision  for 
the  protection  of  officers  and  ministers  of  justice,  where  the 
killing  of  such  officer  or  minister,  though  culpable,  does 
not  under  the  ciroumstances  amount  to  murder. 

In  the  modem  law  of  England  the  crime  of  murder  is 
characterised  by  having  been  committed  with  malice  afore- 
thouffht,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  malice  prepenie ; 
which  term,  though  in  its  ordinary  signification  it  imports 
premeditation,  has  been  extended  to  oases  not  only  where 
the  offender  acts  fh>m  a  motive  of  ill-will  towards  another, 
with  an  express  intention  to  destroy  or  iigure  him,  but  also 
where,  without  the  existence  of  express  malice,  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary,  on  grounds  of  policy,  to  punish  homicide 
with  the  highest  degree  of  severity. 

The  term  '  maUoe  aforethought '  is  therefbre  frequently 
applied  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  no  malice  is  fblt  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  Uie  term,  but  is  only  malice  in  a  legal 
sense,  by  construction  of  law. 

If  A  shoots  at  B  with  intent  to  kill  him,  but  by  mere 
accident  kills  C,  this  is  a  kiUing  tnm  implied  malice.  If 
A,  by  throwing^a  heavy  stone  firom  the  roof  of  a  house  into 
the  street  in  wbfeh  be  knows  that  people  are  continually 
pasfine,  kills  B,  a  tnere  stranger,  this  also  is  a  killing  from 
implied  malice. 

Implied  malice  is  however  very  looselv  defined  in  the  law 
of  England,  if  it  can  be  said  to  be  defined  at  all.  It  is  stated, 
that  the  existence  of  implied  malice  is  a  pure  question  of 
law,  or  a  conclusion  of  uw  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case ;  and  it  is  in  some  cases  made  to 
depend  upon  a  very  abstruse  technical  doctrine.  The  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  a  criminal  intention,  even  where 
that  intention  has  no  reference  to  any  personal  injury,  bat 
happens  to  be  accompanied  with  a  killing  which  is  aJtoge- 
th«  accidental,  is  made  to  constitute  the  distinction  between 
th«  higher  and  lower  species  of  culpable  homicide ;  and 
in  other  oases  the  existenoe  of  fuoh  criminal  intention 


brings  even  an  aeeideutal  killing  within  the 
slaiighter. 

Mr.  Justice  Foster  says,  'When  the  law  i 
the  term  '*  malice  aforethought,**  as  descriptiw  of  tW  < 
of  murder,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  that 
strained  sense  to  which  the  modem  une  of  the  I 
is  i^t  to  lead  one,  a  principle  of  maIevol«ioe  to  \ 
for  the  law,  bv  the  term  "  midice  **  in  this  instancr. 
that  the  fact  hath  been  attended  with  sorb  am 
as  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a  wieked,  deprmv*^  sad 
malignant  spirit  The  noalus  animus,  which  is  to  b«  f«4 
lected  from  all  circumstances,  and  of  which  il&e  oomtU  >■  i 
not  the  jury,  is  to  judge,  v^  what  briogech  ihm  o^mAm 
within  the  denomination  of  wilful  malicious  murder.  Aai 
I  believe  most,  if  not  all  the  cases  which  in  oar  books  ar* 
ranged  under  the  head  of  implied  malice,  win.  if  €ms9i9ly 
adverted  to,  be  found  to  tum  upon  this  sing^  foimx — cLhi 
the  fact  hath  been  attended  with  such  ctrcioMlaorcs  m 
carry  in  them  plain  indications  of  a  heart  mpintUas  «f  Mrai 
duty  and  fatally  bent  upon  mischief*  {Jk$eow^t  «•  By- 
midde,  256,  257.) 

Thii  vague  and  figurative  descriptioB  of  that  whkh  m 
propounded  as  a  legal  definition  appears  to  f^inush  ua  ««k  m 
certain  test  of  the  crime  of  murder.  It  amoonta  to  mo  "mam 
than  this:  that,  to  constitute  the  crime  of  m order,  the  a«i 
must  have  been  attended  with  such  dreomatanoes  as  a  ih* 
opinion  of  the  court,  and  not  of  the  jury,  are  *  th«  lad  aaj 
symptoms  of  a  wicked,  depraved,  and  maUgnaat  spirit,*  «f 
'a  heart  r^ardless  of  social  duty,  and  fiUally^aot  ofca 
mischief.'  It  is  a  description  of  that  which  as  rather  BHttor 
of  fact  than  oflaw.  The  question  in  each  particular  cnt  m 
whether  the  party  acted  in  wanton  and  wicked  disrnrd  rf 
the  probable  consequences  of  an  act  tendinf  to  the  imtzmt- 
tion  of  human  life ;  which  is  an  inference  to  be  ^i**<^^T^ 
from  the  evidence,  and  in  arriving  at  which  no  Maniwn 
can  be  derived  from  the  application  of  mere  technical  ru^ 
The  presence  of  that  evil  disposition  of  the  mind  of  sht 
offender  which  makes  the  offence  murder,  is  known  eajy 
b^  evidence  of  an  act  or  omisMon  by  which  human  Ub  a 
wilfully  or  wantonly  exposed  to  periL    * 

Every  homicide  is  presumed  to  be  miliCTtms  nntd  t^ 
contrary  be  shown.  But  upon  the  inveatigation.  c«ni»> 
stances  may  transpire  which  extenuate  the  oflenea,  and  »- 
duoe  it  from  the  crime  of  murder  to  that  of  manslai^jbfiff . 
or  the  act  may  appear  to  amount  either  to  justifiabU  er  ci> 
disable  homicide.  In  cases  of  justifiable  bomtcidcw  and. 
according  to  modem  practice,  in  cases  of  axcaaabW  hsot- 
cide,  the  party  causing  the  death  is  discharged  from  lupi 
sibilitjr. 

To  constitute  legal  homicide,  the  death  most  rriiJc  fr^ 
ii^jury  to  the  person  (as  contradistinguished  from  taiisM 
operating  upon  the  miftd)  occasioned  by  soom  act  dooe  kf, 
or  some  unlawful  omission  chargeable  upon,  the  patty  to 
whom  such  homicide  is  imputed.  The  terms '  wUfrjIaMa- 
sion'  apply  to  every  case  of  nonoomplianca  wiih  a  i^ 
obligation  which  the  party  may  be  under,  to  aupply  tmL 
clothing,  or  to  fUrnish  any  other  assistance^  or  to  io  aay 
other  aot,  for  the  support  of  life  or  for  the  prercotian  cf  »- 
jury  to  it  It  is  not  homicide  unless  death  take  place  w^ka 
a  year  and  a  dav  after  the  ii^ury ;  or,  in  other  wocda.  ic  a 
not  considered  homicide  when  the  party  iiuarad  snmvai  a 
whole  year,  exclusive  both  of  the  day  of  the  ii^ury  Md  «f 
thedayof  the  death;  nor  where  the  death  is  to  ha  at  ~ 
to  unskilful  treatment,  or  other  cause  not  resulting 
agmvated  bv  the  iniuiy  sustained. 

The  law  of  homicide  applies  to  the  killing  of 
oept  alien  enemies  slain  m  the  heat  and  in  the  ax«v«Hi  «f 
war;  to  felons,  except  when  executed  according  i*  lav, 
and  to  persons  outlawed,  whether  on  civil  or  on  cn&jMi 
prooesa.  But  a  child  in  venter  m  mere  (in  its  mat^^ 
womb)  is  not  a  subject  of  homicide,  unleaSk  subaeqatntl)  to 
the  injury,  it  be  bom  alive,  and  die,  within  a  year  and  a  day 
from  Its  birth,  from  the  ii^ury  received  whilst  yet  iinh«& 
[Ikfanticios.] 

Criminal  homicide  is  one  of  three  kinds*  amxdar,  ^n 
slaughter,  and  self-murder.    [Suiciab.] 

I.  Murder  is  oommitted  by : — 

1.  Voluntary  homicide,  without  eireonatancea  of  j«* 

tification,  excuse,  or  extenuation. 

2.  Involuntaiy  homicide,  resulting  from  tha  ea^i^ 

sion  of  a  fislony,  or  from  an  attampi  to  eom^ 
feb^y. 
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3.' Homicide,  whether  volunta^  or  InTolantary,  com- 
mitted in  unlawfully  resisting  officers  or  ministers 
of  the  law,  or  other  persons  lawAilly  acting  for 
the  advancement  or  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

II.  Manslaughter  consists  in : — 

1.  Voluntary  hut  extenuated  homicide,  committed  in 

a  state  of  provocation,  arising  from  a  sufficient 
cause. 

2.  Involuntary  homicide,  not  excused  as  heing  oc- 

casioned hy  mere  misadventure. 

This  second  class  may  he  subdivided  into:-^ 

1.  Involuntary  homicide,  resulting  from  some  act  done, 

or  from  the  wilfdl  omission  to  do  some  act,  wiUi 
intent  to  occasion  hodily  harm. 

2.  Involuntary  homicide,  resulting  fivm  some  wrongful 

act  done  to  the  person. 

3.  Involuntary  homicide,  in  committing,  or  in  attempt- 

ing; to  commit,  an  offence  attended  with  risk  of 
injury  to  the  person. 

4.  Involuntarv  homicide,  resulting  from  some  act  done 

without  due  caution,  or  ttom  the  unlawful  omission 
to  do  some  act 

Homicide  not  criminal  is : — 

1.  Justifiable,  as  done  for  the  advancement  at  in  the 

execution  of  the  law;  or 

2.  Excusable,  as  done  for  the  defence  of  person  or 

property ;  or  because  it  has,  without  the  fault  of 
the  party,  become  necessary  for  his  preservation. 

The  offence  is  extenuated  where  the  act,  being  done 
under  the  influence  of  excitement  from  sudden  provocation, 
or  of  fear,  or  of  alarm,  which  may,  for  the  time,  suspend  or 
weaken  the  power  of  judgment  and  self-control,  is  attri- 
butable to  transport  of  passion  or  defect  of  judgment  so 
occasioned,  without  any  deliberate  intention  to  kill  or  do 
great  bodily  harm ;  regard  still  being  had  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  violence  used  by  the  party  inflicting  the  injury 
which  causes  death,  as  comparea  with  the  cause  of  provo- 
cation. The  offence  is  not  extenuated  where,  the  cause 
Df  provocation  being  but  slight,  a  return  is  made  so 
Qxcessive  and  disproportionate,  that  the  kiUing  cannot  be 
attributed  to  mere  heat  of  blood  arising  from  the  provoca- 
tion given. 

Homicide  is  neither  justified  nor  extenuated  by  reason 
af  any  consent  given  by  the  party  killed,  as  in  cases  of 
iuels. 

Homicide  is  justifiable,  where  the  act  is  done  in  a  lawAil 
manner,  by  an  officer  or  other  person  UwAiUy  authinised, 
Q  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  competent  juriH- 
liction. 

Homicide  is  justifiable,  where  an  officer  of  justice,  or 
>ther  person  duly  authorised  to  arrest,  detain,  or  imprison 
or  any  felony  or  ibr  any  dangerous  wound  given,  and  using 
awful  means  for  the  purpose,  cannot,  otherwise  than  by 
Lilling,  overtake  the  party  in  case  of  flight,  or  prevent  his 
escape  from  justice;  provided  the  officer  knew,  or  had 
Bason  to  believe,  that  the  party  attempting  to  escape  was 
iware  that  he  was  pursued  for  such  felony  or  wound  given. 

Also,  where  any  officer  of  justice,  or  otlier  person  lawfully 
».\ecuting  in  a  lawfUl  manner  any  civil  or  criminal  proceis, 
>r  other  authority  for  the  advancement  of  the  law,  or 
nter posing  in  a  lawful  manner  for  the  prevention  or 
uDpreasion  of  any  breach  of  the  peace  or  other  offence,  is 
mlawfUlly  and  forcibly  resisted,  and  using  no  more  force 
ban  is  necessary  to  overcome  such  resistance,  happens  to 
ill  the  party  resisting;  or  being,  by  reason  of  the  violence 
pposed  to  himr  under  reasonable  fear  of  death  if  he  poeeed 
3  execute  his  duty,  and  because  he  cannot  otherwise  both 
xeoute  his  duty  and  preserve  his  life,  kills  him  who  so 
esists— in  either  of  these  cases  the  homicide  is  justi- 
able. 

Homicide  is  also  justifiable,  when  necessary  for  prevent- 
:ig  the  perpetration  of  any  felony  attempted  to  be  committed 
y  violence  or  surprise  against  person,  habitation,  or  pro- 
erty  ;  and  where  one,  in  defence  of  movable  property  in 
is  lawful  possession,  using  no  more  force  than  is  necessary 
>r  the  defence  of  such  property  against  wrong,  happens  to 
ill  the  assailant ;  or  being,  from  the  violence  of  the  assail- 
nt,  under  a  reasonable  and  bond  fide  apprehension  that 
e  cannot  otherwise  both  defend  his  property  and  preserve 
is  life,  kills  the  assailant:  also  where  one  in  lawful  posses- 


sion of  house  or  land,  after  requesting  another,  who  hu  no 
right  to  be  there,  to  depart,  is  resisted,  and  using  no  more 
force  than  is  necessary  to  remove  such  wrong-doer  and 
retain  his  possession,  happens  to  kill  such  wrong-doer;  or 
being,  from  the  violence  with  Which  such  wrong-doer  en- 
deavours to  deprive  him  of  possession,  under  reasonable  and 
bond  fide  apprehension  that  he  cannot  otherwise  both  main- 
tain possession  and  preserve  his  life,  kills  such  wrong- 
doer. 

Homicide  is  excusable,  when  a  man  is  involuntarily 
placed  in  such  a  situation  that  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
killing  another  in  order  to  save  his  own  life ;  as  where,  in  a 
shipwreck,  A  pushes  B  from  a  plank  which  can  save  one 
onlv. 

Uomicide  is  not  criminal,  when  it  occurs  in  the  practice 
of  any  lawful  sport  or  exercise  with  weapons  not  of  a  deadly 
nature,  and  without  intent  to  do  bodily  harm,  and  where 
no  unfkir  advantage  is  intonded  or  taken.  But  it  amounts 
to  manslaughter  where  weapons  are  used,  the  use  of  which 
is  attonded  with  probable  danger;  or  where,  in  case  of 
fHendly  contest,  without  the  use  of  such  weapons,  death 
results  firom  any  unfair  advantage  taken,  either  as  regards 
the  nature  of  Uie  instrument,  the  mode  of  using  it,  the 
want  of  due  warnine  given  previously  to  violence  used,  or 
from  any  want  of  due  caution.  Tournaments,  though  a 
sport  in  which  deadly  weapons  were  used,  yet,  being  con- 
sidered a  useful  training  to  arms,  were  lawful  if  held  with 
the  consent  of  the  king.  In  case  of  death  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  these  exhibitions,  the  criminality  of  the  act 
appears  to  have  depended  upon  the  royal  licence  for  the 
holding  of  the  tournament.    [Tournambnt.] 

The  statute  of  9  Greo.  IV.,  c.  31,  s.  3,  enacts,  that  every 
nerson  convicted  of  murder,  or  of  being  accessory  before  the 
fact  to  murder,  shall  suffer  death ;  and  that  every  accessory 
after  the  fact  to  murder,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  be  transported  for  hfe,  or  to  be  imprisoned, 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
four  years.  By  an  act  passed  in  1752  (25  Geo.  U.,  cap.  37), 
the  l)odies  of  persons  executed  for  murder  were  directed  to 
be  delivered  to  surgeons  to  be  dissected,  or  to  be  hanged  in 
chains.  The  2  &  3  W.  IV.,  c.  75,  required  that  such  per- 
sons should  be  hung  in  chains,  or  buried  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  prison.  The  4  &  5  W.  IV.,  c.  36,  s.  1.  has 
taken  awav  one  part  of  the  alternative,  and  the  mode  of 
burial  is  tne  only  circumstance  which  distinguishes  sen- 
tences upon  a  conviction  for  murder  from  those  pronounced 
in  other  capital  cases.  Formerly  the  murder  of  a  bishop, 
abbot,  or  prior,  by  a  person  owing  him  canonical  obedience, 
of  a  master  or  mistress  by  a  servant,  or  of  a  husband  by  his 
wife,  was  djnominated  petty  treason,  and  punished  with 
greater  severity  than  other  murders.  The  party  was  drawn 
to  the  place  of  execution ;  and  if  the  offender  was  a  woman, 
burning  was,  as  in  the  case  of  high  treason,  substituted  for 
hanging ;  but  by  the  9  Geo.  IV.,  c  31,  s.  2,  petty  treason  ia 
to  be  treated  as  murder  only. 

The  offence  of  manslaughter  is  punishable  with  transpor- 
tation for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  with  im- 
prisonment, with  or  without  hard  labour,  not  exceeding 
four  years,  with  fine,  by  9  Geo.  IV.,  c  31,  s.  9.  (Foster; 
East ;  Fbutth  Report  of  Criminal-Law  Commiseionere.) 

MURB,  SIR  WILLIAM,  of  Rowallan,  in  the  county 
of  Ayr,  was  bom  about  the  year  1 594.  He  was  the  eldest 
soif  and  heir  of  a  knight  of  the  same  name,  and  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged  was  one  of  the  most  antient  and  dis- 
tinguished in  that  part  of  the  country:  it  terminated  in 
Jane  Mure,  great-grandmother  of  the  present  countess  of 
Loudoun  and  marchioness  of  Hastings.  Of  the  poet's  early 
life  few  memorials  have  been  preserved.  It  would  appear 
however  that  his  character  and  genius  were  soon  developed : 
there  is  a  specimen  of  his  verses  in  English,  dated  in  1611, 
when  he  could  be  little  more  than  seventeen  years  old :  be^ 
fore  his  twentieth  year  he  attempted  a  version  of  the  classic 
story  of  Dido  and  ^neas ;  and  in  1617,  when  he  was  scarce 
four-and-twenty,  he  addressed  the  king  at  Hamilton,  on  his 
progress  through  the  country,  in  a  poetical  piece  which  it 
embodied  in  the  collection  entitled  '  The  Muse's  Welcome.* 
Previous  to  this  time,  when  he  came  of  age,  yet  before  he 
had  succeeded  to  his  patemsl  estate,  he  married  for  his 
first  wife  Anna,  daughter  of  Dundas  of  Newbiston,  by  whom 
he  had  five  sons  and  six  daughters.  His  second  wife  was 
dame  Jane  Hamilton*  lady  Duntreath,  and  of  this  marriage 
there  were  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

During  the  civil  war.  Sir  William  took  the  popular  side, 
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and  ill  the  firfii  army  raised  against  the  king»  bo  commanded 
a  company  of  tlie  Ayrshire  re^^ment.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  in  1643,  when  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
was  ralifled  with  England ;  and  the  next  year  he  accom- 
panied the  troops,  which,  in  terms  of  that  treaty,  were  de- 
spatched in  aid  of  the  parliament.  He  was  also  present,  and 
wounded,  in  the  decisive  battle  of  LongMarston  Moor;  and 
in  the  succeeding  month  he  was  engaged  at  the  storming  of 
Newcastle,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  officer 
being  disabled,  he  had  for  some  time  the  command  of  the 
regiment.  Little  further  is  known  of  him,  except  that  on  the 
revision  of  Roos*s  Psalms  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1660, 
a  version  by  Mure  of  Rowallan  is  spoken  of  as  employed 
by  the  committee  appointed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
psalmody.    He  died  in  1657. 

By  for  the  greater  portion  of  Sir  William's  writings  re- 
main in  manuscript  Various  specimens  of  his  composi- 
tions however  may  be  found  in  a  small  volume  entitled 

•  Antiont  Ballads  and  Songs,  chiefly  from  Tradition,  Manu- 
scripts, and  scarce  works,  with  Biographical  and  Illustrative 
notices,  including  Original  Poetry,  by  Thomas  Lyle,'  Lon- 
don, 1827;  to  which  Chambers  owns  himself  indebted  for 
the  materials  of  his  notice  concerning  Sir  William  in  his 

*  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.*  To  this 
latter  we  also  refer. 

MURET.  MARC  ANTOINE  FRANQOIS  (MURE'- 
TUS  in  the  Latinised  form  of  his  name),  was  bom  near 
Limoees  in  1526.  He  learnt,  with  great  facility,  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  gave  lectures  on 
Cicero  and  Terence  in  the  college  of  Auch.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  taught  philosophy  and  civil  law  in 
the  college  of  Ste.  Barbe  with  great  success.  Being  accused, 
according  to  Scaliger  and  some  others,  of  an  unnatural 
vice,  he  quitted  Paris  for  Toulouse,  which  he  was  also 
obliged  to  leave.  He  proceeded  to  Italv  in  the  greatest 
distress,  and  on  his  journey  fell  ill  at  an  obscure  inn  on  the 
road.  The  medical  men  of  the  place,  having 'examined 
his  condition,  proposed  among  themselves  in  I^tin  (which 
they  thought  he  did  not  understand)  to  try  upon  him  some 
new  exneriment :  •  Faciamus  experimentum  in  corpoie 
vili.'  Muret  was  so  alarmed  at  hearing  this,  that  he  mus- 
tered strength  enough  to  pursue  his  joume>\ 

All  this  account  however  is  contradicted,  or  rather  dis- 
carded with  disdain  by  his  biographers,  F.  Benci  and  J^azeri, 
whose  notices  of  Muret's  life  arc  annexed  to  Ruhn ken's 
edition  of  Muret's  works,  4  vols.  8vo.,  L^yden,  1789.  li  is 
certain  however  that  Muret  repaired  to  Venice  in  1554, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  Paolo  Manuzio,  who  pub- 
lished several  of  his  commentaries  on  the  classics.  In  1559 
he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este.  and 
went  to  live  with  him  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied the  cardinal  to  Rome,  from  whence  he  repaired  to 
France  with  the  papal  legate  in  1562.  In  the  following  year 
he  retnrned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Pope  Pius  V.  and  his  successor  Gregory  XUI. 

He  entered  into  holy  orders,  obtained  several  benefices, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of 
civil  law  at  Rome.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1585.  His  principal 
works  are,— 1,  •  Commentarius  de  Origine  Juris ;'  2,  'Com- 
mentarius  de  Legibos,  Senatusque  Consultis,  et  longa  Con- 
suetiidine  ;*  3, '  Commentarius  in  Titulos  ad  Materiam  Juris- 
dictionis  pertinente? ;'  4,  •  Notco  in  Justiniani  Institutiones  ;* 
5,  *  Orationes.'  Several  of  these  are  funeral  eulogies  in  the 
usual  laudatory  style  of  such  compositions.  In  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Charles  IX..  king  of  France,  deli- 
vered at  Rome  in  1574,  he  praises  that  king  for  having 
extirpated  heresy  in  his  kingdom.  In  fact  Muret  waa  a 
learned  scholar,  and  a  rhetoncian,  but  by  no  means  a  phi- 
losopher. His  'Poemata*  have  grace  and  fluency,  but  little 
of  invention  or  poetical  genius,  excepting  perhaps  some  of 
his  epigrams.  But  his  commentaries  and  scholia  upon 
Aristotle's  •  Ethics  and  Rhetoric,'  on  Phito's  *  Republic,*  on 
Cioero*s  'Catilinarias  and  Philippicas,'  on  Seneca's  'Epis- 
tles,' on  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  on  Terentius,  Catullus,  and 
Horace,  are  truly  valuable,  as  well  as  his  nineteen  books 
•  Variarum  Lectionum '  of  different  classical  authors. 

MUREX.     [SlPHONOSTOMATA.l 

MURIATIC  ACID.    [Chlorine.] 

MU'RIDiE,  the  name  of  an  extensive  family  of  Rodents, 
comprising,  when  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  a  great  number 
of  genera  and  species,  which,  though  none  of  them  attain 
to  any  considerable  size,  become  worthy  of  serious  notice 
from  their  prodigious  multiplication  and  the  destructive  in- 


Huence  which  they  exert  over  Tegetatioo  and  ihm 
the  labour  of  the  agriculturist. 

The  Linnean  genus  Mus  it  thus  characterised  m 
edition  of  the  *  Systema  Natum :'— *  Deotea  pria 
riores  suhulati ;'  and,  as  might  be  expected  fn»ai  i 
finilion,  it  is  made  the  receptacle  noC  oiilj  tor  aoi 
as  are  vernacularly  known  as  Rais  and  Micrn^  biU  fcr  ifca 
Guinea  Pig,  the  Agutis,  the  Paca;  in  abott  lar  afi  iW 
Giirei  then  known,  not  arranged  under  the  gcnom  HpB 
tn'x,  Lepuit  Castor,  and  Seiuru$,  The  iwmaim^  ^fm'  t 
(Noctilio),  placed  by  Linnsaus  among  bis  GUrt*^  hiliy 
to  the  Bats.  [CHBiRomRAf  voL  vii.,  p.  35.]  PsBm  tm^ 
curred  with  Linnsatia  in  uniting  ttodwr  o»e  fmi  •■■«» 
{MtU)  all  the  rodents  provided  with  dariclet  m\uA  b*4  ■• 
strikino;  external  distinction,  such  as  the  tail  of  tlM  a^us* 
or  the  oeaver. 

Gmelin  separated  from  this  crowd  of  rodenia  tW  Mar 
mots  {Arctomys\  the  Dormice  iMyoxm),  and  the  Jchsm 
{DipuMh 

Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  '  R^gne  Animal."  carr** 
this  subdivision  much  further,  adopting  \hm  foDovtaiK  sa^ 
genera,  under  the  g^at  genus  Mutt  or  the  RaU  .* — Tm 
Marmots  {ArctomWt  Gm.),  the  Dormice  CJfjporai,  Ga » 
Echymys,  Geoff*.  (Loncheret,  JU.),  Hydrom^,  GroC,  C^ 
promys,  Desm.,  the  Rats  and  Mice,  properlv  ■•  caiM 
(MiMt  Cuv),  Gerbilius,  Desm.  (KmbfiM.  1U.C  Jfcii^*. 
F.  Cuv.,  the  Hamsters  iCricetu*,  Cuv.i  the  Cbmj  ■  ^Jii  .<^ 
Field  Rats  and  Mice  (Arvicda,  Lac^.)»  which  he  mI- 
divides  into— 1st,  The  Ondatras  {Fiber.  Cut.^  attd,  tal 
the  ordinary  CampagnoU  {Arviooia,  Cut.  ;  Hfpmd^im^  UL  . 
— the  Lemmings,  Caiv.  {Georychutt  III.).  Oiomyt{W-  On.i 
and  the  Jerboas  {Dipu^,  Gm.).  To  tbeee  iBumi  tU 
Jumping  Hares  (Helamus,  F.  Cuv. ;  /W^«.  IlLx  thvM^ 
RaU  {Spalax,  Guld ),  the  Oryethres.  F.  Cor.  (BtsiAycr;|w 
m.),  Geomyst  Raf.  {Pieudostoma,  Say,  Amsomf,  Ijri:, 
Sarcomw  f  F.  Cuv.%  and  Diplottoma^  Kaf. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  his  *  Outline '  Miifi.  Ph'U  t8t5K  afv*^ 
serving  that  the  Gltres  are  exceedingly  diffimlt  to  wms^. 
and'  that  the  arrangement  given  is  only  '  an  aetcafv:  jr 
(u>rding  to  their  habits,'  makes  MmitUr  the  first  fkm^^  i/ 
the  order,  with  the  following  character: — *  CHitrzng  ttt*k 
two  in  each  jaw,  lower  awlsluiped,  rrinden  sirn^  or  cam- 
pound,  upper  shelving  Imckward,  lower  fcrwrnrds.  hste 
proportionate,  tail  scaly,  fur  with  scattered  ioogcr  hui\  « 
flat  spines,  clavicles  distinct.* 

He  then  sulnlivides  the  family  as  follows: — 

t  Grinden  rooted*  sinpla. 

1.  Murina,'^Mu9^  Lin.;  Otcmyt.  F.  Gov.;  Caftr imy. 
Desm. 

2.  Hydromina, — Hydromyit  GeolT. 

tt  Grinders  rootkta,  oompottod. 

3.  Ondatrina,— Ondatra. 

4.  Cattorina.-'Caaior,  Lin. ;  Ofltfopon,  Harlan. 

5.  Echymna^—Echymyst  Geofll;    /firfffwuyi, 
Saccomtfs,  F.  Cuv. 

Dr.  f*ischer,  in  his  '  Conspectna  OrdiDom  eC 
(1829),  divides  the  Gliret  into  two  tectiooa:  the 
sisting  of  those  with  complete  clavicles ;  and  the  s^Mad  d 
those  which  have  none.    The  ibilowing  genera  arw  thaa  •> 
ranged  under  the  first  section:— Ca«/or,  Lemtwrns,  ^m*.- 
Saccophorui,  Loncheres,  MyoruM.  Hydromtym^  C^rm^. 
Mus,  Cfioetw,  Seuxomys,  PSdetes.  Dtfmt, 
tomys,  Sdurus,  Pteromys,  and  Cheiromys. 

Mr.  Swaiiison,  in  his  '  Clasaifieation  of 
(1835),  also  separates  the  Giires  into  twt> 
first,  or  Olires  Proper,  with  clavicles ;  and  the  _ 

rudimentary  clavicles,  or  none.     In  the  first  diri . 

the  genera  Castor,  Fiber,  and  Myopot4tmme,Mnd  an  «hv 
vation  in  a  note  to  the  first  section,  that  ihcwe  drrmmm  ir 
purely  artificial,  and  merely  formed  to  fiiciliiale  tfe  wmr'- 
among  so  many  unarranged  groups,  we  find  the  JMnm  j 
sections: — 

I.  Pats  and  Mice,  uiuler  which  are  arranged  tW  1^-.  * 
ing  genera  i—Arvicola,  Lac^p.  iHypudmrne^  lllj.  ~ 
Mus  Amphibius,  Linn.,    H^ater-Bai^    IVno.;     ' 

III.  (Lemminn).    Example,  Mus  NorPt^icss9^ -^ 

Lemnnng;*  Echimys,  Geofll  (Spined  RaUK  Rx^  £dh««- 
cristaius,  Desm.,  Gilt-Tailed  Dormomst.  Petto.;  M^j^ 
Gm.  (Dormouse).  Ex.,  Mus  avsllanarims,  1  joa^  ihe  (*  « 

*  Ofory^ns  \m  (ruenlljr  coa«id«Ted  to  slotN  ibc  Utie  R^x.    11*  «« 
Lemuiofi*,  tocb  as  J/«f  y»negtcm4,  are  doief}  a^kd  to 
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men  Dormouie ;  Hydromys,  Geoff.  (Water-Rat).  Ex.,  H. 
leucogaster^  Australia;  Mus,  Auct.  Ex..  Mus  BcUtus, 
Linn.,  Common  Rat ;  Caprann/9,  Desm.  Ex.,  Capromys 
prehensiliSf  South  America;  Cricetut  (Hanuter).  £x^ 
Criceius  vulgaru,  the  Hamster. 

2.  Fore-legs  very  short,  hin(Ulegs  long.  Jumping  Mice; 
under  which  come  the  following  genera  and  subgenera:— 
Dipui  (Jerboa).  Ex.,  Mus  Jaculiu,  Linn.  (D.  Sagitta, 
Dum.) ;  subgenus  Oerlnlluf,  Desm.  Ex.,  Mus  Tamarit- 
anus.  Tamarisk  Jerboa,  Sh.;  Meriones,  F.  Cuv.  Ex., 
Meritmes  Labradorius ;  subgenus  Pedetes,  IlL  Ex.,  Mus 
Caffer,  Pall.,  Capf  Jerboa,  renn.  Then  follows  Lagos- 
iomus*  Brookes,  with  its  subgenera  Chinchilla  and  Lagotis, 
[Chinchillida.] 

3.  Tail  very  short.  Mole  and  Sand  Bats,  including 
Geontffs,  Schmalts  (Sand  Rat).  Ex.,  Geomys  Douglasit, 
America;  Diplostoma,  Schmaltx,  America;  Aplowmtia, 
Richardson.  Ex.,  Aplodontia  leporina,  America ;  Aspalax, 
Guld.*  Ex.,  Mus  Typhlus,  Pall.,  Asia;  Bathyergus,  111. 
Ex.,  Mus  mariiimus,  6m.,  Africa. 

4.  Tail  long,  bushy.  Squirrels,  under  which  are  ar- 
ranged Arctomys,  Gm.  Ex.,  Mus  Marmotia,  Linn.,  the 
Marmot;  Spermophilus,  F. (^uv.  Ex^ Iftit et/tf//ti#, Pall., 
chiefly  America.  Sdurus,  Auct.  Ex.,  Sdurus  vulgaris, 
Linn.,  the  Common  Squirrel;  together  with  the  lubgenus 
Pteromys,  Geoflf.,  and  the  genus  Cheiromys. 

The  numerous  forms  which  press  upon  the  attention  in 
considering  this  large  section  of  Mammalia  are  enough  to 
convince  any  one  who  has  bestowed  any  thought  on  the 
subject  that  authors  have  not  spoken  of  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding it  without  reason ;  we  shall  therefore  introduce 
the  student  to  the  most  remarkable  among  them,  and, 
adopting  Mr.  Swainson*s  names  for  the  three  first  sections 
as  arbitrary  divisions  under  which  we  may  bring  the  struc- 
ture and  habits,  where  they  are  known,  of  these  animals 
before  the  reader,  proceed  to  examine  the  natural  history  of 
this  great  and  destructive  group. 

Rats  and  Micx  (popularly  so  called). 

Genera.    Arvicola. 

Generic  Character. — Ears  moderate.  Muxzle  obtuse. 
Anterior  toes  armed  with  moderate  claws.  Tail  round  and 
bairy,  not  so  long  as  the  body.  Number  of  teats  from  ei^ht 
to  twelve.  Molars  composite  with  flat  crowns^  presentmg 
angular  enamelled  laminae. 

2  3 

Dental  Formula  :^Inciaor8  ^;   molars    »=  16. 


TMih  of  Arrieola.    (F.Cirr.) 

Cufier  divides  the  great  genus  Arvicola  of  Lac^p^e 
iCompagnols)  into  the  OndairasiFibert  Cuv.)  rMusQUASR], 
and  the  Campamols  Ordinaires  iArvieola,  Cuv.;  Hypu- 
dams,l\\.)\  and  so  they  stand  in  Cuvier's  last  edition  of 
the  '  R^e  Animal.'    M.  Lesson,  in  his  *  Manuel,'  states 
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that  Cuvier  has  formed  two  subdivisions  of  the  Arvieoke, 
namely,  first,  the  Campagnols  nageurs,  of  which  M.  Lesson 
gives  Arvicola  amphibius,  Desm.,  Mus  amphibius,  Linn., 
as  an  example ;  and  second,  the  Campagnols  Terrestres^ 
which  may  be  exemplified  by  Arvicola  agrestis. 

Adopting  this  latter  subdivision  of  Arvicola  in  its  re- 
stricted sense  for  convenience,  there  being  hardly  sufficient 
difference  in  the  structure,  whatever  there  may  be  in  habits, 
to  justify  the  breaking  the  true  Arvicoltff  down  into  two 
groups,  we  shall,  before  we  proceed  to  the  description  of  the 
two  examples  selected,  detain  the  reader  very  shortly  with 
the  views  of  two  modem  English  naturalists  of  note  with 
respect  to  the  ArvicoU&. 

Mr.  Gray  raises  this  group  to  the  rank  of  a  fkmily  under 
the  name  of  Arvicoli£e,  and  under  it  places  his  genus 
Ctenodactylus,  a  word,  by  the  way,  which  comes  very  near 
to  Dejean's  name  for  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  Cteno- 
dactyla.  [Ctenodactylus,  Ctbnodactyla.]  N.B.  Mr. 
Yarrell  is  of  opinion  that  Ctenodactylus  Massonii  of  Gray, 
is,  as  sug^ted  by  Mr.  Ogilby,  identical  with  the  Mus 
Gundi  of  Rothman,  on  whose  description  is  founded  the 
Arctomys  Gundi  of  Gmelin  and  others,  and  the  Gundi  Mar- 
mot  of  Pennant's  •  Zoologv.' 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  British  Quadrupeds,  observes  that  the 
location  of  the  Arvicoke  with  the  genus  Mus  involves  an 
inconsistency  which  was  early  detected,  and  the  correction 
of  which  has  been  universally  recognised  and  followed.  The 
characters  of  the  teeth,  he  remarks,  as  well  as  the  general 
form  of  the  body,  and  the  habits  of  all  the  species,  remove 
them  not  only  generically  from  the  Mures,  but  even  point 
out  their  association  with  a  different  family  of  the  Bodentia, 
and  their  affinity  to  the  beaver,  he  adds,  appears  to  have 
forcibly  struck  Linnseus  himself,  who,  in  his  Fauna  Suecica, 
applied  the  name  Castor  to  the  European  Water  Vole,  or 
Water  Bat.  Mr.  Bell  then  continues  thus :  •  The  generic 
term  Arvicola,  if  not  absolutely  unobjectionable,  must  be 
retained,  as  having  the  sanction  of  priority  over  the  name 
Microtus  of  Schrank,  Hypudtpus  of  Brant,  or  Lemmu^  of 
F.  Cuvier.  With  regard  to  the  name  of  the  family,  I  have 
ventured  to  change  that  of  Mr.  Gray,  Arvicolidip,  to  Cas- 
toridie,  because  the  genus  Castor  must  be  considered  as  the 
type  of  the  family,  of  which  the  present  can  only  be  an 
aberrant  form.'    [Bkavkr.] 

J  1.  Water  or  Swimming  Arvicolesor  Voles. 

The  author  last  quoted  gives  the  following  synonyms 
for— 

Arvicola  amphibius,  jyesm.-^Castor  caudd  lineari  tereti 
(Linn.  •  Faun.  Suec.').  Mus  amphibius  C  Syst.  Nat.'  Mull., 
'  Zool.  Dan.  Prod.'):  Mus  aquattcus  (Briss.).  Ltmmus  aqua- 
ticus  (F.  Cuv.).  Arvicola  amphibia  (Jenyns).  Arvicola 
aquatica  (Flem.).    Bat  d^eau  (Buff*.).     Water  Bat  (Penn.). 

Description. — Head  thick,  short,  and  blunt ;  eyes  small, 
not  very  prominent ;  ears  short,  scarcely  conspicuous  be- 
yond the  Air ;  the  cutting-teeth  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  in 
flront,  very  strong,  chisel-shaped,  considerably  resemblinz 
those  of  the  beaver ;  the  surface  of  the  grinding-teetn 
formed  of  alternate  triangles  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
longitudinal  axis ;  fore-feet  with  four  complete  toes,  the  last 
phalanx  only  of  the  thumb  being  conspicuous  beyond  the 
skin ;  hinder  feet  with  five  toes  not  webbed,  though  con- 
nected to  a  short  distance  from  the  base ;  tail  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the'  body,  covered  with  hairs,  of  which 
those  on  the  mferior  surface  are  rather  long,  and  probably 
assist  the  animal  in  swimming  by  forming  a  sort  or  rudder 
of  the  tail.  Fur  thick  and  shining ;  of  a  rich  reddish-brown 
mixed  with  grey  above,  yellowish-grey  beneath.  Dimensions, 
— Length  of  the  head  and  body  8  in.  4  lines. 
„  of  the  head  1         10    ^ 

„  of  the  ears    0  5    „ 

„  ofthetaU     4  8    „        (Bell.) 

This  appears  to  be  the  Sorgo  morgange  of  the  Italians ; 
Wasser-mause-Bat  of  the  Germans;  Water-rot  of  the 
Dutch;  Watn-ratta  of  the  Swedes;  Vand-rotte  of  the 
Danes ;  Llygodeny  dwfr  of  the  antient  British;  and  Water 
Vole  and  Water  Bat  of  the  modern  British. 

Ray  names  it  Mils  major  aquaticus,  seu  Battus  aquaticus, 
and  he,  as  well  as  Linnssus.  states  that  the  Water  Rat  is 
web-footed.  This  pussled  White  of  Selborne,  who,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Pennant,  writes, '  Ray  says,  and  Linnsaus 
after  him,  that  the  water  rat  is  web-footed  behind.  Now  I 
have  discovered  a  rat  on  the  banks  of  our  little  stream  that 
is  not  web-footed,  and  yet  is  an  excellent  swimmer  and 
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f ^!te  on  ati  Acte ;  or,  wh^te  fbe  mice  iref o  less  tititti6f oiuii 
thirty  yards  opatt.  Nearly  30,000  miee  ha^  be^ii  caught, 
|yrfneipaltt  by  this  Issf  method,  \ti  Defttl  Forest,  dp  to  the 
22nd  of  December;  and  Mr.  Daties  (the  deputt-slifveyor) 
was  oonrhiced  that  ft  f^  gredfer  iKttmbe^  had  been  ukeri 
omt  of  the  holes,  Either  itlire  (ft  dead,  by  stoats,  ^ea^eU, 
kites,  owls,  ^.,  and  even  by  efoWs,  magpies,  jays.  &c 
The  stieeess  of  these  hoTes  in  Dean  Forest  was  so  great, 
that  the  nse  of  a  bait  in  them  was  soon  discontihued ; 
bat  from  an  inacctiracy  in  the  digging  of  them,  or  some 
other  eause,  they  were  far  less  efficacious  fn  the  New  Forest^ 
where  the  mice  continned  still,  thongh  less  numerous, 
to  infest  our  plantations.  It  was  hoped  that  the  severe 
weather  would  hate  eithet  totally  destrojed  or  greatly 
diminished  the  numbers  of  these  animals,  for  they  aid  not 
venture  out  during  the  hard  frosts.  In  a  lettef  firoin  Mr^ 
Davies,  dated  the  8th  of  March,  1814.  he  gives  Only  1246  as 
the  number  taken  fW)m  the  7th  of  January  to  (he  5th  of 
March,  and  he  says  the  whole  of  these  had  been  caught  in . 
a  few  days  of  open  weather  which  intervened  about  that 
time.  Tne  total  number  taken  in  Dean  Forest  to  tbe  8th 
of  March,  1814,  did  not  much  exceed  30,000;  and  in  the 
New  Forest  only  about  1 1 ,500  had  been  taken  up  to  the  same 
period.  In  both  forcasts  two  sorts  of  Mice  had  been  observed^ 
one  the  Short-tailed,  the  other  the  Long-tailed  Field-Mouse ; 
but  the  former  was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  particularly 
in  Dean  Forest,  where  it  was  in  the  proportion  of  upwards 
of  fifty  to  one  Long-tailed. 

Bmfoti  speaks  0?  similar  depredations  to  plantations  by 
the  species  under  consideration ;  but  though  he  seems  to  have 
tried  the  same  sort  of  trap  which  was  used  in  the  English 
forests  above-mentioned,  he  does  not  appear  to  hate  resorted 
to  the  plan  of  making  holes,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
successftilty  employed  by  the  farmers  ht  the  neighbourhood 
of  liege ;  but  tnough  they  make  the  holes  round,  and  not 
more  than  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  fbot  deepi  the 
success  seems  to  be  complete. 

This  destructive  Arvioole  is  a  butrower,  thotigh  it  tlot 
unfrequently  takes  up  with  the  subteitaneaii  fetreat  of 
another  animal,  that  of  the  mole,  fof  instance.  The  wheat- 
rick  and  the  bam  are  not  tmA-equently  infested  by  theiiif 
but  their  favourite  situations  are  loir  and  datrip.  Dry  sea- 
sons are  fktal  to  them.  The  nest  is  fotmed  iti  some  bank 
or  meadow,  generally  of  dried  grassj.  and  ArotH  five  to  seven 
yomig  ones  are  produced  at  a  bifth.  To  this  species,  or  te 
tbe  Cmg-tailed  Field-MoUse,  the  latter  most  probably  (see 
p(fit,  p.  505).  White  appears  to  allude  in  the  fettei^  con- 
taining anecdotes  of  the  tnatertral  alTections  of  ariiinals. 
vthen  M  speaks  at  a  femafkabTe  ttisture  of  instMct  and 
gagacity  wnieh  occtlfred  to  hini  one  day,  When  his  ^ple 
were  pulltng  off  the  lining  of  a  hot1>ed,  ifi  order  to  add  some 
fresh  dung :— ^'  Ffom  out  of  the  side  of  this  bed  leaped  an 
animal  with  great  agility  that  made  a  most  grotesque  figure ; 
nor  was  it  without  great  difficulty  that  it  could  t^  taken, 
when  it  proted  to  m  a  large  white-bellied  Field- Mouse, 
with  three  or  four  young  cflnging  to  her  feats  by  their 
months  and  feet  It  was  amassinfir  that  tb^  desultory  and 
rapid  motions  of  this  dam  should  not  oblige  her  titter  to 
quit  their  hold,  especially  when  it  appeared  that  they  weie 
so  young  as  to  be  both  naked  and  blind.^ 

Gengraphical  Distribution.— Europe. 

Mr.  BeH  is  of  opinion  that  the  Atvicold  riparia  of  YarreU 
iZool,  Ptoc.,  1832)  is  no  other  than  the  Arvicola  vratenm 
of  Baillon  and  the  ArtficoUt  rufesceni  of  Selys-liong- 
champs. 

Octodon. 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  '  In  the  strueture  of  its  molar 
teeth,  Octodon  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  an  interme- 
diate station  between  Poephagomy$  and  Ctenomys,  In 
Octodon  the  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  differ  remarkably  in 
form  from  those  of  the  lower.  The  upper  molars  have  on 
their  inner  side  a  slight  fold  of  etiam6l,  indicating  a  groove 
tending  in  some  measure  to  separate  on  this  aspect  the  mass 
of  the  tooth  into  two  cylinders:  on  their  outer  side  a  simi- 
lar fold  penetrates  more  deeply,  and  behind  it  the  erown  of 
the  tooth  does  not  project  outwardly  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  it  does  in  flront  If'^each  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  be 
fe^erded  as  composed  of  two  partially  united  cylinders, 
slightly  eompressed  from  befbre  backwards,  and  somewhat 
dWiqiie  itt  thehr  direction,  the  anterior  of  these  cylinders 
might  bed«cribed  as  entire,  and  the  posterior  as  being  trun- 
e^ted  ^  tbe  Mootal^  ot  itff  tmtei  half.    Of  such  teeth  th6fe 


are,  in  the  upper  jaw  of  OoMont  oa  eaek  side*  fettr ;  tbe 
hindermost  being  t(fe  smallest,  and  that  in  whieh  the  peeu- 
Ikt  ftMtt  l9  least  strongffy  marked.  In  Ctmomys,  aft  fde 
molar  %mffk,  both  ef  the  m^fp9g  and  the  knref  jaw,  cerr^spond 
with  the  stmelafe  that  exisfe  in  the  Upper  jaW  c^  Odtodon, 
eieeprtiag  thai  tMfeMHrm  are  Moriv  slender  mlA  IIMfe  (^^* 
qiie4y  |MMd^  whenee  the  cMtemal  ettairghmtiMi  beeoflres 
leas  sharply  deiaed }  and  alee  exeepting  thai  fbe  hinder 
Bidar  in  e«eb jaw  i^  ao  sttatl  ae  fo  he  alftost  etatieseent :  as 
is  geaenAky  the  case/  hoWcrver,  the  rcOatite  pcaiillen  of  the) 
teeth  it  covntefeh«nged|  and  fh6  MIciency  i^  fbe  outline 
ef  the  CMWn  of  the  toothy  whieh  hi  tbe  upper  jaW  i»  exter<> 
nal^  isb  in  the  kyWer  j«fW,  iltfernal.  In  the  lower  Jaiv  ot  Oc^ 
todan  the  erOwas  of  the  ttolafS  asiutte  a  tigttre  tery  different 
from  tbeee  of  the  appor«  depondefil  ebief^  en  tbe  profonga-^ 
tAon  of  the  hUidm  portion  of  thc^  tooth  to  the  same  lateral 
extent  a»  it*  mterler  part  i  eisb  ef  tbem  eonsiats  of  two 
eyhndets^  net  disjoined  in  the  middle  where  the  bofty  per- 
tioB  of  the  efowa  ie  eoatinuoaO/  hut  partially  separated  by  d 
Md  of  eMiMel  OH  either  Mdo  pfoaiteln^  a  eorresponding 
noteh;  fikieed  obliqtiely  with  rei^^  to  tbe  jaw  they  re- 
SemWoi  in  aomo  tteaaurey  a  ftf  Ore  of  8  with  ita  elemenu 
flatteaed  obii^Mly,  presAed  towards  eaeb  other,  and  not 
eoaaeeted  by  the  transterse  middle  bars.  With  Ibo  kirei' 
laolar*  of  09tgdon  those  of  B)ephagOfny$y  as  figured  by  M. 
F.  Gafvier*  eormsOeiMt  ia  strueture  in  both  j«W9<  Odtodon 
thas  oxhibite^  in  W  ditfshnilar  molars^  the  typee  of  two  ge^ 
aora:  the  mehtft  of  ita  upper  jaU'  represent  those  of  both 
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jaws  of  CtenomyM ;  tnose  of  its  lower  jaw  correspond  with 
the  molars  of  both  jaws  of  Poephagomyg.* 

Octodon  Cumingii,  Benn.  (Dendrobiiu  degtta,  Meyeo.) 
In  size  and  shape  generally  resembling  the  Water  Rat, 
with  which  Mr.  Bennett  thinks  that  it  is  nearly  connected 
systematically.  All  the  feet  with  five  toes,  but  the  inner- 
most both  before  and  behind  very  short,  and  separated  bv  a 
wide  interval  from  the  rest  Upper  sur&ce  and  sides 
brownish  grey,  intermixed  with  frequent  indistinct  and  un- 
defined spots  and  patches  of  dusky  black.  Colour  slightly 
darker  towards  the  rump,  and  upper  surfiioe  of  the  entire 
tail,  together  with  its  under  surface  for  one-third  of  its 
length  from  the  tip,  approaching  closely  to  black.  Under 
surface  of  the  body  dusky  gray,  mingled  with  a  shade  of 
brown,  lighter  and  nearly  white  beneath  the  base  of  the 
tail,  and  deeper  on  the  breast  and  the  neck,  where  it  be- 
comes almost  of  the  same  general  hue  as  the  upper  sur&ce. 
Habits. — Mr.  Cuming  thus  describes  the  habits  of  Octodon 
Cumingii  in  its  natural  state.  'These  animals  borrow 
in  the  ground,  but  always  under  brushwood  fences  or  in  low 
thickets.  Ihey  are  so  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Valparaiso,  that  in  the  high-road  between  that  place  and 
St.  J  ago  more  than  a  hundred  may  frequently  be  seen  at 
one  time  in  search  of  food.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  they  are 
observed  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  shrubs,  and  on  those 
which  form  the  fences.  They  fly  at  the  least  alarm,  and  in 
running  carry  their  tufted  tails  like  a  bent  bow.  A  species 
of  Homed  dm  feeds  principally  on  these  pretty  little  crea- 
tures.' Mr.  Bennett  adds  that  two  living  specimens  brought 
by  Mr.  Cuming  from  Chili,  were  placed  by  him,  in  1831,  in 
the  Society's  Menagerie :  one  of  tnem  escaped,  but  the  other 
was  alive  when  Mr.  Bennett  wrote  (December,  1835),  and 
was  as  active  and  lively  &s  it  was  on  its  first  arrival.  They 
were  rather  shy,  and  had  but  little  playfulness.  Tliey 
leaped  readily  and  without  any  appearance  of  exertion  from 
the  floor  of  their  cage  to  a  narrow  perch  placed  at  the  height 
of  nearly  a  foot,  and  there  remained  seated  at  their  ease. 
Tlieir  food  was  vegetable. 

IiOca/tVy.— Chili,  near  Valparaiso,  where  Captain  King 
informed  Mr.  Bennett  that  he  had  seen  thousands  of  them. 
iZool.  Proc.  and  ZooL  Trans.) 


of  this  animal  are :  '  From  the  siie  of  th«  jav,  m 
with  the  abundant  remains  of  this  little  aoimal 
scattered  over  the  surlkce  of  the  ground,  I  think  Cknt 
present  specimen  is  rather  a  young  one.   On 


Ododoo  Cumiogii.    (B«iuwU.) 

CtenomjTS. 

Dentition,  &c  see  cut  above. 

Ctenomys  MageUanicus.  In  general  form  seems  nearly 
to  resemble  Octodon  Cumingii,  Toes  five,  the  innermost, 
both  before  and  behind,  much  shorter  than  the  others.  Tail 
sparingly  haired,  but  comparatively  shorter  than  in  O.  Cum- 
ingiit  and  destitute  of  any  marked  tuft  of  longer  hairs  at 
its  extremity.  Upper  surface  and  sides  brownish  grey 
tinged  with  yellow,  and  hardly  varied  by  blackish;  in 
short  the  same  as  that  of  Octodon,  but  of  a  lighter  tint 
Colour  of  the  l>elly  lighter  than  the  upper  surfkoe ;  chin  and 
throat  pale  fawn ;  short  hairs  of  feet  and  toil  almost  white. 
Length  of  head  and  body,  7*5  inches:  of  the  tail  2*75. 

Habits^  #c.^CH»t«in  King's  memoranda  on  the  subject 


teeth  I  find  that  it  cannot  be  nUiaeA  to  any  of  ibm 
of  M.  F.  Cuvier's  arrangement  in  his  DmOs  dm 
fires :  that  to  which  it  approaches  moat  nearly  is  / 
but  it  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  conatituto  a  i 
red  colour  of  the  incisive  teeth  is  very  rema 
specimens  which  I  have  seen.  The  little  anii 
timid ;  feeds  upon  grass,  and  is  eaten  by  tbo 
Indians.  It  dwells  in  holes  which  it  burrows  in  fba  \ 
and,  from  the  number  of  the  holes,  it  voold 
very  abundant*  Mr.  Daawin  KJovrnaX  and  Brmmrke^  cimm 
a  circumstantial  account  of  this  curious  animal,  wkJk  W 
well  describes  as  a  rodent  with  the  habits  of  a  nwla.  *  TW 
Tucutuco,*  says  that  author,  *is  extremely  ahulant  m 
some  parts  of  the  country,  but  is  diffiealt  to  hm  pn^ 
cured,  and  still  more  difficult  to  be  seen  when  at  II  ■if. 
It  lives  almost  entirely  under  ^und.  and  ptetes  a 
sandy  soil  with  a  gentle  inclination.  The  borrows  aso 
said  not  to  be  deep,  but  of  mat  length.  Tliey  ao  ad- 
dom  open ;  the  earth  being  tniown  up  at  tbo  aoot^  mM 
hillocks,  not  quite  so  large  as  those  made  by  tko  aiia 
Considerable  tracts  of  country  are  so  completoly  nniwi 
bv  these  animals,  that  horses,  in  passing  over,  smk 
their  fetlocks.  The  tucutucos  appear,  to  a  oei 
to  be  gregarious.  The  man  who  procured  spoctaoos  fo  ■» 
had  caugnt  six  together,  and  he  said  this  was  a  cwco 
occurrence.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits;  and  tlvw 
principal  food  is  afforded  by  the  roots  of  plan  la,  whidi  •  iko 
object  of  their  extensive  and  superficial  burroora.  Aoaa 
says  they  are  so  difficult  to  be  obtained,  that  bo  n^ver  mm 
more  than  one.  He  states  that  they  lay  up  ma^tinfs  s^ 
food  within  their  burrows.  This  animal  is  uononBlIf 
known  by  a  very  peculiar  noise,  which  it  makos  wboa  bo> 
neath  the  ground.  A  person,  tlie  first  time  be  bMfs  a.  m 
much  surprised ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  whence  it  oeso^ 
nor  is  it  possible  to  guess  what  kind  of  creatuio  oti0»  li. 
The  noise  consists  in  a  short  but  not  rough 
which  is  repeated  about  four  times  in  quick  snooto 
first  grunt  is  not  so  loud,  but  a  little  longer,  and  i 
tinct  than  the  three  following:  the  musical 
whole  is  constant,  as  often  as  it  b  uttered.  The  ] 
cutuco  is  given  in  imitation  of  the  sound.  In  all  i 
the  day,  where  thii  animal  is  abundant,  the  nocae  \ 
heard,  and  sometimes  directly  beneath  one'a 
kept  in  a  room,  the  tucutucos  move  both  slowly  and  < 
which  appears  owing  to  the  outward  aotion  of  thmt  kuii. 
legs ;  and  they  are  likewise  quite  incapable  of  jampinK  coia 
the  smallest  vertical  height  Mr.  Reid  wbo  dasocioi  a 
specimen  which  I  brought  home  in  spiriti»  inforas  em  tkat 
tne  socket  of  the  thigh-bone  is  not  attached  by  a  hgrnmem- 
turn  teres;  and  this  explains,  in  a  satisfactory  Banner,  the 
awkward  movements  of  their  hinder  extremtliea.  Wbea 
eating,  they  rest  on  their  hind  legs  and  bold  tbo  prntu  a 
their  fore  paws ;  they  appeared  a&o  to  wish  to  teg  tf  mm 
some  corner.  They  are  very  stupid  in  making  any  aliwpi 
to  escape ;  when  angry  or  frightened,  they  uttered  ^e  taca- 
tuoo.  Of  those  I  kept  alive,  sevend,  even  the  tnl  d^  bo- 
came  quite  tame,  not  attempting  to  bite  or  to  ran  mrnrng . 
others  were  a  httle  wilder.  The  man  wbo  caoKbt  tboa 
l|serted  that  very  many  are  invariably  found  himl^  A 
specimen  which  I  preserved  in  spirits  was  in  this  stale;  Mr. 
Heid  considers  it  to  be  the  effect  of  inflammalioa  m  ibo 
nictitating  membrane.  When  the  animal  was  aliwt  I  fkmmi 
my  finger  within  half  an  ineb  of  its  head*  and  net  t^ 
slightest  notice  was  Uken :  it  made  its  way  [ 
the  room  nearlv  as  well  as  the  others.' 

Locality.—The  east  entrance  of  the  Strait  < 
at  Cape  Gregory  and  the  vicinity.    (King.)    Mr7 
says  (foe.  cit.)  that  the  wide  plains  north  of  tbo  Rio  t 
are  undermined  by  these  animals ;  and  that  noar  lbs  Sm* 
of  Magalhaens,  where  Patagonia  blends  with  Is 
Fuego,  the  whole  sandy  country  forms  a  groat 
them. 

N.B.  Mr.  Darwin  fhrther  sUtos  that  at  tbo  R. 
Northern  Patagonia,  there  is  an  animal  of  tbo 
and  probably  a  closely  allied  speeies.  bat  wbkb  be 
saw.    Its  noise  was  different  from  that  of  tbo  Mai 
kind,  and  was  repeated  only  twice  instead  of  llnao 
times,  and  was  more  distinct  and  sonorous; 
fin>m  a  distsoce  it  so  closely  rssombM  tbt 
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euttinf^  down  a  small  tree  with  an  axe,  that  Mr.  Darwin 
aometimes  remained  in  doubt  concerning  it. 


CtAHomyi  M«g«lUnie«iu    (Beanttlb} 

The  genus  Sigmodon  of  Say  and  Ord  occupies,  in  their 
opinion,  a  station  between  the  genera  Arvicoia  and  Mm, 
having  the  habits  and  some  of  the  external  characters  of 
the  former,  with  teeth  remotely  allied  to  the  latter.  The 
cenus  Neotoma  of  the  same  zoologists,  must,  in  their  opinion, 
be  also  placed  near  Arvicoia.  (See  Journal  o/Nat,  Acad, 
Se,  PhiL,  ToL  iv. ;  and  ZooL  Joum,^  vol.  ii.) 

Hypudnus.    (111.) 

Closely  allied  to  the  Armcola,  from  which  they  differ 
but  little  except  in  the  number  of  the  anterior  toes»  and  in 
the  shortness  of  the  tail,  are  the  true  Lemmings, 

Generic  Character.— Molars  composite,  with  an  even 
crown  presenting  enamelled  angular  laminae;  ears  very 
short ;  anterior  feet  generally  pentadactyle  and  formed  for 
digging ;  tail  very  short  and  thickly  haired. 


2 
Dental  Formula:^ Incisors,  t  ;     molars. 


3-3 
3-3 


=   16. 


Example,  Hypudteue  Norvegtcue. 

Description, — Head  not  quite  so  blunt  as  in  the  ArvicoUt ; 
whiskers  long ;  eyes  small  but  black  and  piercing ;  mouth 
small;  ears  small;  fore-legs  short,  pentadactyle,  but  the 
thumb  hardly  perceptible  though  the  claw  is  very  sharp ; 
hind-legs  pentadactyle;  skin  thin;  head  and  body  black 
and  tawny,  irregularly  disposed ;  belly  white  with  a  yellowish 
tinge.  Length  from  nose  to  tail  five  inches  or  thereabout,* 
the  tail  half  an  inch. 

This  is  the  Lemmar  or  Lemnnu  of  Olaus  Magnus ;  the 
Leem  or  Lemmer  of  Gresner;  Mus  Norvegicus  vulgo 
Laming  of  Wormius;  Mum  Lemmus  of  Linnseus;  Piairmui 
and  SabelP-mue  of  the  Laplanders;  Lummick  of  the 
Swedes;  Le  Leming  of  Buffon;  JLemming  of  the  British; 
Letnmus  Norvegicui  of  Desmarest;  and  Mue  Lemmus  of 
Pallas  and  Linnaeus.  J^ 

Habile^  Food,  ^.~Tbe  ofdinary  food  of  the  Lemming 
consists  of  grass,  the  rein-deer  lichen,  and  the  catkins,  &c 
of  the  dwarf  bireh ;  but  at  intervals  of  time,  generally  once 
or  twice  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  great  army  of  them  ap- 
pears: pouring  onward  in  vast  hosts,  they  devour  every 
greon  thing  in  thoir  path  of  desolation.  Great  bands  de- 
scending from  the  Kolen,  traverse  Nordland  and  Finmark, 
ending  their  joumoy  and  their  lives  in  the  Western  Ocean, 
which  they  enter  and  there  perish.  Others,  taking  a  direc- 
tion through  Swedish  Lapland,  are  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Their  march  is  stated  to  be  in  parallel  lines 
about  three  feet  apart,  without  stop  or  stay,  unless  the  oh; 
Steele  is  insurmountable :  rivers  ana  lakes  they  cross  without 
deviation,  and  they  are  said  to  gnaw  through  com  and  hay- 
stacks. iPML  Tram,,  ii.)  Pennant,  who  states  that  they  ap- 
pear in  numberless  troops  in  Norway  and  Lapland,  where 
they  are  the  pest  and  wonder  of  the  country,  thus  graphio- 

'  •  iBdhridiabftoBRvils  sad  Upl«i4aifiaU  fobs  ton  thuittWNikQB 


ally  describes  one  of  these  irruptions.  '  They  march  like  the 
army  of  locusts  so  emphaticsJly  described  by  the  prophet 
Joel;  destroy  every  root  of  grass  before  them,  and  spread 
universal  desolation :  they  infect  the  very  ground,  and  cattle 
are  said  to  perish  which  taste  of  the  grass  which  they  liave 
touched :  tney  march  by  myriads  in  regular  hues :  nothing 
stops  their  progress,  neither  fire,  torrents,  lake,  or  morass. 
They  bend  their  course  straight  forward,  with  most  amazing 
obstinacy ;  they  swim  over  the  lakes ;  the  greatest  rock 
gives  them  but  a  slight  check,  they  go  round  it,  and  then 
resume  their  march  directly  on,  without  the  least  division : 
if  they  meet  a  peasant,  they  persist  in  their  course,  and 
jump  as  high  as  his  knees  in  defence  of  their  progress:  are 
so  fierce  as  to  lay  hold  of  a  stick,  and  suffer  themselves  to 
be  swung  about  before  they  quit  their  hold :  if  struck,  they 
turn  about  and  bite,  and  will  make  a  noise  like  a  dog.' 

The  Camivora  are  close  attendants  upon  these  wander- 
ing multitudes,  which  Olaus  and  others  believed  to  have 
been  genenited  in  the  clouds  and  to  have  fallen  firom  thence 
in  storm  and  tempest.  They  are,  says  Pennant, '  the  prey  of 
foxes,  lynxes,  ana  ermines,  who  follow  them  in  great  num- 
bers :  at  length  they  perish,  either  through  want  of  food  or  by 
destroying  one  another,  or  in  some  great  water,  or  in  the  sea. 
They  are  the  dread  of  the  country :  in  former  times  spi- 
ritual weapons  were  exerted  against  them ;  the  priest  exor- 
cised and  had  a  long  form  of  prayer  to  arrest  the  evilc 
happily  it  does  not  occur  frequently ;  once  or  twice  in  twenty 
years:  it  seems  like  a  vast  colony  of  emigrants  firom  a  nar 
tion  overstocked ;  a  discharge  of  animals  from  the  great 
northern  hive,  that  once  poured  out  its  myriads  of  human 
creatures  upon  Southern  Europe.  Where  the  head-quarters 
of  these  quadrupeds  are  is  not  very  certainly  known ;  Lin-  ^ 
nsBus  sa>s  the  Norwegian  and  Lapland  Alps ;  Pontopiddan  ^ 
seems  to  think  that  Kolens  rock,  which  divides  Nordland 
fh>m  Sweden,  is  their  native  place;  but  wherever  they  come 
from,  none  return :  their  course  is  predestinated,  and  they 
pursue  their  fate.' 

When  seeking  the  rein-deer  lichen  in  the  winter,  the 
Lemmings  get  under  the  snow,  making  lodgments  and 
opening  spiracles  to  the  surfkce  to  secure  air:  ih»  Arctic 
rbx  pursues  them  in  these  retreats.  It  does  not  appear  Uiat 
they  lay  up  Any  magaxines  of  food,  and  to  this  improvidence 
perhaps,  as  Pennant  observes,  may  be  traced  the  great  mi- 
grations that  they  are  compelled  to  make  in  certain  years ; 
hunger  urging  them  to  unit  their  usual  residences. 

They  braed  often  in  tne  course  of  a  year,  producing  five 
or  six  young  at  a  birth,  and  they  bring  forth  sometimes  on 
their  migrations.  They  are  said  to  carry  some  of  their 
young  in  their  mouths  and  some  on  their  backs. 

The  Laplanders,  who  compare  their  flesh  to  that  of 
squirrels,  eat  them. 

Echimys  (Geoff. ;  Loncheres,  IlL  part) 

Generic  Character.'^FovLT  unguiculate  toes  and  a  vestige 
of  a  fifth  on  the  anterior  feet  Tail  very  long,  scaly,  and 
nearly  naked.  Hairs,  especially  those  on  the  upper  parts, 
flat  and  aciculated.  Molars  with  transverse  lamiuflD,  united 
to  each  other  by  twos  at  one  end  or  isolated, 

^  4-4 

Dental  Fonnula:«-Lici8or8  —;  molars  t^  =  20. 


TMttiorBckbtyt(4sotfltans,TO«ig)iBlai|id.  (F.Oar) 
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Exam})l6.  —  Echimys  chrysurus  {techimyt  cris(ahu. 
Desm.?)  Hie  Gilt-iait  Dormouse  of  Pennant;  Lerot  a 
queue  dofte  of  Allamand 

Deicripiion, — Ears  short  and  broad,  vhiskera  strongly 
developed,  a  gold-coloured  line  extending  toneitudinafly 
ftom  the  nose  to  the  space  between  the  ears ;  head,  body, 
and  upper  part  of  tail  marone  or  shihing  purphsh  chesnuty 
ruddy  tnarginate  bristles  being  scattered  between  the  hairs, 
which  give  the  splendour  to  the  animal;  lower  part  of  tail, 
which  IS  thick  at  the  base  and  longer  than  the  body,  goMen. 
Length  from  nose  to  tail,  five  inches. 

Habits,  Food,  *<?.— This  species  is  said  to  climb  tree?, 
and  live  principally  on  ftruits. 

Locality,  Surinam.  * 

Cercomys.    (F.  Ouvier.) 

Cfenerio  Character. — In  shape  reMmbling  theBfiick  Rat, 
but  with  the  ohanfrein  ttMre  arched  and  the  enrs  larger. 
Anterior  limbs  considerably  shorter  than  the  voBtevior^ 
which  ore  terminated  with  five  toes,  the  three  nnddke  enee 
longest ;  the  anterior  with  four  only,  md  the  rodimcmt  ef  i 
thtnnb  with  a  small  flat  nail ;  all  the  other  tees  with  oem- 
jireesed  nails  curved  and  pointedi  and  teeming  more  pic^r 
for  climbing  than  burrowing.  Tail  very  kmg,  add  like  that 
of  the  Brown  Rat.  Fur  comp>e8ed  of  long,  straight,  irm 
hairs  of  a  uniform  texture,  and  of  hairs  which  are  finer, 
softer,  and  much  thicker ;  no  bristle  as  in  EeMfiws.  If  oAar^ 
with  diatinct  roots  of  equal  siae,  and  their  slightly  elevated 
crown  nearly  ciroolar,  presenting  at  the  surfiHse  a  notch  and 
three  ellipses  •urrounded  with  enamel,  as  is  the  teoth  Hietf. 
The  notch  is  on  the  internal  side  in  the  upj^r  molars,  afid 
on  the  external  side  is  the  lower  Hiolarai  Oreal  suborbital 
hole  oeoaiderably  extensive. 

2  4->4 

Dental  Formula : — Incisors  -z ;    molars  -r—z  =  20. 

l^atti|>)e,  Cetcamys  eutiicularius. 

Descrtptiofu — Deep  brown  above,  paler  on  the  sided  and 
the  sides  c^  the  cheeks :  jaws  and  neck  beneath,  as  v^ell  as 
the  under  parts  gefterany.  Whitish.    Eyes  and  ears  large. 

Locality,  Brazil. 


C«roomys  eonieularias. 

Myoxus.    (Schreber;  Gmelin.) 

Generic  Character. — Four  toes  and  the  vestige  of  a  fifth 
on  the  anterior  feet ;  five  toes  behind.  Fur  verv  soft  and 
fine.  Tail  very  long,  sometimes  well  clothed  with  hair  and 
round,  sometimes  depressed,  and  sometimes  tufted  at  the 
extremity  only.  Molars  with  transverse  ridges  of  enamel 
projecting  and  hollowed. 

2  ..4^4 

Dental  Formula:— Incisors —;    molars    7^72  =  20. 

Example,  Myoxus  avellanarius. 

Description, — Head  proportionally  large;  eyes  large, 
black,  and  prominent;  muzzle  not  blunt;  ears  broad, 
about  one  third  the  leneth  of  the  head;  body  plump  and 
round ;  tail  flattened,  the  hairs  rather  lone  and  bushy ; 
head,  back,  sides,  belly,  and  tail  tawny  red ;  length  that  of 
a  common  mouse. 

Young  of  a  mouse-grey,  head  and  flanks  only  tinged  with 
red. 

This  is  the  Muscardin,  Croque-noir,  and  Bat-d^or  of  the 
French;  MbSear4im9  ef  Ike  It«litttt§}  lArm  eflbe  fifj^anish; 


Rothe  JValdmaus,  ffaset-maus,  and  tta»el$ehi^/er 4#  1 
Germans ;  SkogsmUs  of  the  Swedes ;  Katsei-mmsa  «f  t 
Danes ;  Pathew  of  the  antieut  British ;  mod  / 
Sleeper  ef  the  modern  Dritiab. 


Te«a«flfyoKai»tttIfti««d.  (f.Oiv.} 

There  is  little  if  Baf  doiM  that  iImmbm  mnk^GSm 
of  the  Reman  anthersb  Ttaa  Phm*  in  hia  iJifHi,  *  Bto 
fh^nd  gknde^'  fce.  (xvi.  fX  s*f%  '  FiV  |b»  marikiM  «ra 
tissima  est  . . .  glird»  quo^  sifilal;*    muA  Mortkl  Oa. 

59,*Glires')wntes— 

*  ToU  mihi  donnitnr  hyema.  pt  plufoiar  aW 
Tfwptre  taai,  qa»  afe  «■  ihi  mmmwmf 

Nor  does  (he  occasional  short  awakeoinj^  e^txaed  bf  a  en 
sunny  day,  to  which  the  animal  Is  subject,  mififde  soatf 
the  application  of  Martial's  lined:  for  die  ootssiocud  ie- 
tutTmnce  is  the  exception  to  the  mte. 

Mr.  Bell  places  tbe  Dormouse  avflfdng  fbe  SthriAf 
(Squirrels);  and  indeed  toologisis  hive  Mmf^ttei  k  la  b$A 
the  genus  Seiurui  and  Mus,  In  its  habits  it  covnea  Mac  ts 
the  squhrel,  hut  hi  its  dentition  H  tt  ileer«f  to  €at  mam.  It 
is  in  truth  one  of  those  forms  by  which  Nature  glidas  timm 
one  race  of  animals  to  another.  Mr.  Jktl  gMs  thf  Affevmf 
synonyms : — Afus  at^lktnarius  minor  (ftSfX  Mfmi  tfrc/l!«aa> 
Hui  (Linn.),  Sdurus  ovellaHariut  (ttetm.!  Jj^uw  Mm^- 
cardinus  (Sehreb.),  MytOtUM  avetlanariui  (uerm-h  LeMm- 
cardin  (Buff.),  Dormouse  (Penn.).  He  coasiden  the  w^ 
ciflc  name  Avellanarius  as  not  well  choeen,  inatmuck  at  the 
hazel-nut  U  not  the  principal  food  of  the  fkrmamm;  *  73- 
deed,'  he  oonUniieB, '  I  have  never  seen  any  tbm  etmH 

Snaw  through  the  shell  of  that  nut  when  fhUj  nfe  tai 

ffabiti,  Pbod,  ^.— Dense  thicket^  butl^  Ub^as^  tae- 
gled  hedgerows  are  the  fkvourite  retreats  of  the  Dotaaii 
There  it  constructs  its  easy  dormitory,  and  thete  uimAutly 
lays  up  its  winter  store,  consisting  of  ac<ynH,  nwmh-wasL, 
(jprn,  young  hazle-nuts,  haws,  &c.  It  seems  itt^mfi  tt  be 
iregarious ;  and  indeed  Mr.  Yarrell  told  Mr.  BrfT  tkmi  b# 
had  seen'  hot  less  than  ten  or  a  dozen,  of  etm  ttsce. «/ 
their  nests  bnilt  hi  die  shrubs  of  A  diieket.  tW  taner 
zoologist  well  describes  its  habits. 

*  It  takes  its  fbod  holding  it  m  ifs  hands,  and  fictxaf  n 
its  haunches  like  a  sauirrel,^  and  often  siapeBduir  lttr!f 
by  its  hmd-feet,  in  wbicll  position  it  l^eds  as  mmtj  tmi 
comfbrtablv  as  in  the  more  ordinary  position.  Tewsrai  tW 
winter  it  becomes  exceedinglv  flit ;  and  harf^  hod  W3  s 
store  of  food,  rethw  to  its  little  nest,  and  foitSif  nav  a| 
into  a  ban,  with  the  tail  over  the  head  and  hsuS^  htnmm 
eompletely  torpid.  A  mild  day  calls  it  mto  tmmcvt  Vk : 
it  then  takes  a  flresh  supply  of  fbod  and  rclapon  iais  .9 
former  slumber ;  and  finally  awakening  hi  the  ifs  i^^  tS 
which  time  it  has  lost  much  of  its  fat,  it  enters  uffm  ^ 
usual  hsbtts.  and  the  enjoyTttent  of  the  eodfngal  uod  peSsrvsl 
affections.  The  young,  which  are  generally  aboiit  hmt  m 
number,  ate  bom  Idhid;  btit  fn  a  few  days  Ibe  ef«v  at 
openedr  and  ia  a  ahorl  time  t^  we  easMad  i»  asek  ikee 

•  8o  do  Um  Rate,  both  at  blMk  aai  bn««  I 
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foo4  independently  of  the  parept's  care.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  Dormouse  has  a 
second  brood  early  in  the  autumn,  as  I  have  received  from 
one  locality  in  the  month  of  September  an  adult,  one  about 
half-grown,  evidently  of  the  spring  brood,  and  three  very 
young  ones  apparently  net  more  than  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  old.'  {BritUh  Quadruped$.)  This  pretty  Uttle  ani- 
mal is  DOCtufDal  in  its  habits.  In  The  NaturaliH  (vol  iii.)  will 
be  found  a  well  relaUd  instan«e  of  its  behaviour  on  being 
aroused  from  its  nap  during  the  winter.  One  of  them  having 
been  taken  in  iu  nest  in  the  middle  of  December,  the  heat  of 
its  captoff^a  hand  and  the  vannth  of  the  room  completely  re* 
vived  it.  and  it  nimbly  scaled  the  fiumitnre,  Ending  no  dif- 
ficulty in  aseending  and  desoending  the  pojlishad  ba^ks  of 
the  ehairs*  and  leaping  Inovi  i^iair  to  chair  with  great 
agility.  On  being  set  at  liberty  it  spi^g  at  least  two  yards 
to  a  table.  It  did  not  seem  aWmed  at  bein^  taken  into 
the  hand.  Id  the  eveBing  it  was  placed  with  its  nest  in  a 
bos,  and  the  luixt  morning  had  relapsed  into  tornidity.  An- 
other aoconnt  m  the  tame  volume  informs  |is  that  a  Dor- 
monse,  whiah  had  been  aant  a  distanee  of  14P  miles^  was 
appareotl)'  but  UUle  disturj^ed  hy  its  fiH^-  '  From  that 
time  till  the  1st  of  April.  1838,*  says  Mr.  Piggot, '  it  fjept 
in  its  snug  dormitory,  a  deal  bo|^  lined  with  wool,  when  it 
awoke  ajid  readily  ate  of  apples  and  ^ts.  It  is  easily 
alarmed,  being  more  timid  than  t»m«>  hujt  shows  no  signs 
of  anger  on  oeing  taken  in  the  hand*  A^  it  sleeps  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  I  cannot  then  closely  watch  its 
habits;  but  towards  evening  it  wakes  up,  and  is  very  lively 
and  fVolicaoroe,  running,  on  being  let  out  of  its  cage,  up 
the  bell-rope,  where  it  will  sit  for  hours  ii»  tba  folds  of  the 
knot,  timidly  watching  our  mo^ments.' 
Qeograpiical  DiiinbuHmh  Surope. 


Graphinrvs.    <F.  Cuvier,) 

Generic  Character. — Limhs  short,  delicate,  and  not  dif- 
fering much  from  each  other  in  length.  Anterior  feet  ter- 
minated by  four  nearly  equal  toes,  and  with  a  flat  nail  on 
the  internal  tubercle  ef  the  palm,  which  indicates  the 
thumb.  Posterior  feet  with  five  toes,  the  two  external, 
but  the  thumb  principallv,  the  shortest.  All  the  toes  armed 
'With  pointed,  compresses,  arched,  and  strong  claws.  Tail 
short,  very  fiiwhy,  and  seemingly  thicker  at  its  extremity 
than  at  its  root.  Molars  eight  m  each  jaw,  remarkable  for 
the  comparative  smallness  of  their  size.  The  first  in  each 
jaw  only  a  linear  rudiment ;  ^e  three  following  are  a  little 
smaller  in  the  lower  jaw  than  they  are  in  the  upper,  equal 
in  size  to  each  other,  with  the  surface  of  the  crown  united, 
and  in  tjkis  respect  resembling  those  of  the  A>Ba-Aye ;  no 
figure  was  traceable,  but  this  m»y  have  boen  fiom  dcAfition. 

Examj^e,  GrophiunuCapensu, 

Degcnption.^-Eyei  not  so  large  as  in  Myoxtte,  with  which 
the  animal  has  much r^ationship ;  ears  round.  Fur  thick; 
upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  shoulders,  back,  sides,  rump, 
and  upper  part  of  the  limbs  deep  brownish-grey ;  tip  of  the 
xnuzzle,  sides,  and  lower  part  of  the  head  and  limbs  reddish 
white;  a  hurge  band  of  blackish  brown  firom  the  eyes  to 
helow  the  ears ;  lower  parts  of  the  bodv  greyish  white  with 
A  reddish  tinge;  tail  l^rown,  grey,  «nd  wnitish  above,  with 
its  extremity  entirely  reddish  ^hite;  there  is  a  tuft  of  white 


hairs  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  ear 
Size  of  the  Lerot,  Buff.,  Mu9  qiiercinue,  Linn. 

Hdbita  unknown.    (\f.  Cuv.) 

Locality,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


-=S=i3^X,J 


Giippluunif  CiqpeiuU. 

Otomys,  (F.  Cuvier.) 
Delalan4^  brought  back  from  his  voyage  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  tlope  two  species  of  rodents  remarkable  for  their 
physiognomy*  which  aufficiently  resembles  the  rats,  but 
differing  externally  from  those  amimals  in  having  their 
large  ears  covered  with  haiis.  the  head  more  rounded;  and  a 
short  tail,  and  especially  in  their  dentition. 

2  3  —  3 

Dentai  Formula;— Inciaors  —  j  molars  r — -=  16 

£  4  —  4 


Teeth  of  Otomyt.   (P.  Cav.) 

Example^,  Oiamys  tmmUcattte,  Cqffre  Otomys, 
Descrtptian. — The  anterior  limbs  have  four  complete 
toes,  armed  with  delicate  nails,  which  are  comnressed  and 
sharp,  and  a  rudiment  of  an  unguiculated  thumb ;  the  pos- 
terior feet  have  five  toes,  armed  with  the  same  nails,  but  the 
two  external  ones  are  very  short.  The  tail  is  but  scantily 
covered  with  hairs,  and  is  scaly  and  abort.  The  muzzle  is 
very  thick  and  obtuse,  entirely  covered  with  hair,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  ridge  round  the  nostrils,  which  are 
small,  and  approximated  to  each  other  below ;  the  eyes  are 
large,  as  well  as  the  ears,  which  have  an  internal  projecting 
membrane,  whiob*  when  its  edges  (parois)  are  app<t>ximated, 
entirely  shut  the  entrance  of  the  auditory  passage.  The 
mouth  is  very  small,  the  upper-lip  deft,  and  the  tongue 
thick,  short,  and  covered  with  soft  papillae.  There  aro 
whiskers  on  the  sides  of  the  muszle  and  above  the  eyes. 
The  Air  is  thick,  very  soft,  and  consists  of  two  sorts  of 
hairs ;  the  shortest  and  most  numerous,  which  determine 
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tbe  eolour  of  the  tnimal,  are  iroolly,  and.  when  viewed 
through  a  microscope,  appear  to  he  formed  of  very  »mall 
ring!,  alternately  hright  and  obscure ;  the  others,  rare  and 
longer  than  the  first,  are  also  stouter  and  more  stiff;  these, 
when  viewed  through  a  microscope,  present  only  a  uniform 
texture,  and  so  it  is  with  the  whiskers.  The  woolly  hairs 
are  of  a  slaty-grey  for  two-thirds  of  their  length,  and  then 
of  a  yellowish-white,  with  the  point  black,  whence  results 
the  dirty  yellow  tint  with  which  the  animal  is  coloured 
above;  below,  yellowish-white  predominates.  The  very 
short  hairs  of  the  tail  are  of  the  colour  of  those  of  the  back ; 
the  extremities  have  the  tint  of  the  under  parts.  Length 
about  six  inches  (French),  from  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  to 
the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  last  measures  three  inches  and 
a  half.    Mean  height,  two  inches  and  a  half.    (F.  Cuv.) 

HMU,  4^. — ^The  habits  of  this  species  do  not  appear  to 
be  known,  nothing  respecting  them  having  been  found  in 
the  notes  of  M.  Delalande.  M.  F.  Cuvier  thinks  that  it  is 
doubtless  omnivorous,  like  the  rats ;  but  from  the  size  of  its 
eyes,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  its  life  is  not  pasted  in 
•Qch  obscurity  as  theirs ;  and  from  the  delicacy  of  its  sharp 
claws,  and  the  softness  of  its  fiir,  that  it  does  not  bui^ 
row 


obliquelv  quadrangular  k>bes,  tbe 
hollowed  into  a  spoon-shape. 

2 
Dental  Formula : —Incisors  -r- ; 


•ftkr.i 


ill 


Example,  Hydtjm^t  UucogoMkr, 

Descriptiofi.^Yixr  short,   soft, __,  ^ 

white  below;  tail  black  at  the  base  tad  vkatnte" 
extremity.  Size  sometimes  twice  that  of  tb  (^ 
Brown  Rat. 

M.  Geoffrey  has  recorded  two  special  Aet  4vi 
above,  and  another  with  a  yellow  h^,B,dtmmA 
the  last  he  sUtes  to  be  nearly  one-hslf  hmikmi^ 
pou,  but  they  are  generally  eoosidarfd  tebeMlra'r 
of  the  same  species.  M.  Geoffrajr  ipeiki  li»lh  i. 
quality  of  the  fur  of  the  yellow-beUied  veMnTarf  i 
that  it  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  theCbiMe. 

HabiU.  Locality,  fc— These  aniodb  otmik i 
were  found  in  the  islands  of  D'BatiecMiMi  C^ 
That  named  H.  Ckrytogoiter  was  kiUtdhftaAra ; 
moment  when  it  was  taking  reftige  sad*  a  kwi/*a 
ir.i>ifoo^af/^  was  taken  in  theidaBillifl^ntkiw 
channel. 


-^yj  I W^ 


Otomyg  nniaiileaiH.' 

Hydromys.    (Oeoffroy.) 

Generic   Character, -^Muzzle   rather   pointed: 
small  and  rounded.    Body  covered  with  long  hairs, 
long,  cylmdrical,  rather  scaly,  with  scattered  hairs, 
toes  and  the  vestige  of  a  thumb  on  the  fore- feet,     ine 
hmder  feet  five-toed,  and  palmated  for  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  toes.    Molars  with  the  crowns  divided  into 


ears 

Tail 

Four 

The 


Drue  HaU  and  Mice. 

M.  F.  CawetiDente  dee  Mammiflret)  obvei (i<< 

to  the  time  of  his  writing,  animals  provided  w^^^ 

teeth  as  the  Rat  iMue  BaitueX  tbe  Browa  Rtfi^ 

of  the  French— Ifm  decumanue),  or  tbe  MosviJb* 


(F.Ow.) 


:^ii»i 


TMUioTlfiM. 
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ad  «),  formed  a  MRsle  and  rery  natohd*  ^nus.  He  then 
Soet  on  to  state  that  toe  possession  of  a  craniom,  the  origin  of 
^hich  he  knows  not,  in  presenting  the  type  of  a  new  genus 
proTided  with  the  sane  teeth  as  the  rat,  confers  on  those 
teeth  a  more  elevated  rank  than  they  had  previously  held, 
and  begins  to  fom  the  character  of  a  fbmily.  The  preceding 
is  a  copy  of  M«  P.  Curier's  plate,  and  he  informs  us  that 
the  species  which  gave  him  this  dentition  are  Mui  Hatha, 
Mm  decwmmus^  Mu$  Musculua,  Mus  Ihtmilio,  &c. 

In  endeavouring  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  swarms  of  this 
group,  we  shall  treat  of  them  according  to  their  geogra- 
phical distribution. 

European  Rats  and  Mice. 
The  Long-tailed  Field  Mouse,  Wood  Mouse,  or  Mm  iyJr 
vaHeus,  and  the  Harvest  Mouse,  Mum  minimus  of  White, 
and  Mu$  tnusonui  of  Shaw,  may  be  considered  as  indi- 
genous in  Europe.  Whether  the  old  English  or  Black  Rat 
(Mus  Rattus)  and  Domestic  Mouse  are  aborigines,  or  im* 
ported,  is  not  so  clear.  The  latter  is  only  found  in  inhabited 
countries;  and,  like  the  Black  Rat  and  Brown  Rats,  is  a 
cosmopolite,  following  civilized  man  wherever  he  is  to  be 
found. 

The  Long-tailed  Field  Afoitf^.— This  is  the  Lhfgoden 
Eonolig  and  Llygoden  y  mae.f  of  the  antient  British ;  Le 
Muloi  of  the  French ;  and  Voed  of  the  Danes ;  Mue  eylva- 
ticut  (Linn.).  Mue  agreetie  major  (Briss.),  and  Mus  do' 
mesticHS  medius  of  Ray.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Bell,  is  3  inches  8  lines,  and  that  of  the 
tail  3  inches  and  6  lines.  Pennant  makes  its  measurement 
fh>m  the  nose  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail  four  inches  and  a 
half,  and  the  tail  four  inches.  If  the  last-mentioned  di- 
mensions are  correct,  they  must  have  been  taken  fVom  a 
very  large  individual.  Mr.  Macgillivray  gives  the  dimen- 
sions of  three  individuals ;  the  length  (to  the  end  of  the 
I  tail)  of  the  largest  was  6  inches  8  Tines,  that  of  the  next  6 
inches  6  lines,  and  that  of  the  least  6  inches  onlv. 

The  animal  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Bell  as  larger  than 
I       the  Common  Field  Vole,  but  varying  considerably  in  size ; 
I      the  head  long  and  raised,  the  muzzle  tapering ;  the  whis- 
kers very  long;  the  eyes  remarkably  large  and  prominent; 
the  ears  large,  oblong,  oval,  with  the  anterior  margin  turned 
I      in  at  the  baise,  and  a  projecting  lobe  arising  within  the  ear, 
near  the  base  of  the  posterior  margin ;   the  tail  nearlyas 
long  as  the  body,  slender  and  tapermg ;  the  legs  long.  The 
upper  part  and  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  and  the 
outer  surface  of  the  legs,  of  a  yellowish  brown,  darker  on 
the  back,  each  hair  being  grey  or  ash-coloured  ut  the  base, 
then  yellow,  and  the  tips  of  some  of  them  black :  under 
parts  whitish,  with  a  very  slight  greyish  tint  in  some  parts, 
and  a  yellowish  grey  patch  on  the  breast.    Tail  brown 
above,  white  beneath.    {British  Quadruoeds.) 

This  is  a  most  destructive  species,  ana  a  bitter  enemy  to 
the  horticulturist,  the  agriculturist,  and  the  planter,    ft  is 
very  prolific,  bringing  forth  from  seven  to  ten  at  a  birth,  and 
is  not  always  stinted  to  one  brood  in  a  year.  The  hoards  that 
.       it  collects  m  its  subterranean  retreats  (which  are  sometimes 
I      the  results  of  its  own  labour,  but  more  frequently  excava- 
'      tions  which  it  finds  ready  made,  but  which  it  enlarges,  such 
as  those  under  roots  of  trees,  old  mole-runs,  &e.)  are  enor- 
mous for  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  Pennant  is  of  opinion 
^      that  the  great  damage  done  by  hogs  in  rooting  np^  the 
^      ground,  or '  mooting,*  as  it  is  called  in  some  counties,  is 
caused  chiefly  by  the  search  of  the  swine  for  the  concealed 
treasure  of  this  Field  Mouse. 

Geographical  Distribution, — The  whole  of  temperate 
Europe. 

The  Harvest  Mouse.  White,  of  Selbome,  who  suggests 
the  name  of  Mus  minimus,  appears  to  be  the  first  whodrew 
the  attention  of  naturalists  to  this  the  smallest  of  British  qua- 
drupeds. He  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  Pennant,  who  called  it 
the  Less  long-tailed  Field  Mouse  and  the  Harvest  Mouse.  It 
is  the  Mus  messorius  of  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Bell  adds  the  following 

Snonyms  t—Mus  minutus  (Pall.)— Afwfo*  nain  f  and  Rat 
i  Moissons  (F.  Cuv^  '  Mamm.') ;  Minute  Mouse  of  Shaw. 
Description,  Fbod,  Habits,  <^— White  thus  introduces 
his  discovery  to  Pennant:  'I  have  procured  some  of  the 
mice  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  a  young  one  and  a 
female  with  young,  both  of  which  I  have  preserved  in 
brandv*.  From  the  colour,  size,  shape,  and  manner  of  nest- 
ing, I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  species  is  nondescript 
They  are  much  smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  Mus 
danissiieus  medius  of  Ray»  and  have  raoie  of  the  squirrel  or 
P.  Cn  No.  976. 


\ 


dormouse  colour ;  their  belly  is  white ;  a  straight  line  along 
their  sides  divides  the  shades  of  their  back  and  belly.  They 
never  enter  into  houses;  are  carried  into  ricks  and  bams 
with  the  sheaves,  abound  in  harvest,  and  build  their  nests 
amidst  the  straws  of  Uie  corn  above  the  ground,  and  some- 
times in  thistles.  They  breed  as  many  as  eight  at  a  litter, 
in  a  little  round  nest  composed  of  the  blades  of  grass  or 
wheat  One  of  these  I  procured  this  autumn  most  artifi- 
cially platted,  and  composed  of  the  blades  of  wheat,  per- 
fectly round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball ;  with  the 
aperture  so  ingeniously  closed,  that  there  was  no  discovering 
to  what  part  it  belonged.  It  was  so  compact  and  well  fitted 
that  it  would  roll  across  the  table  without  being  decomposed, 
though  it  contained  eight  little  mice  that  were  naked  and 
blind.  As  this  nest  was  perfectly  full,  how  could  the  dam 
come  at  her  litter  respectively  so  as  to  administer  a  teat  to 
each  ?  Perhaps  she  opens  different  places  for  that  purpose, 
adjusting  them  again  when  the  business  is  over ;  but  she 
could  not  possibly  be  contained  herself  in  the  ball  with  her 
young,  which  moreover  would  be  daily  increasing  in  bulk. 
This  wonderful  procreant  cradle,  an  elegant  instance  of  the 
efforts  of  instinct,  was  found  in  a  wheat-field  suspended  in 
the  head  of  a  thistle.'  And  again :  '  As  to  the  small  mice, 
I  have  further  to  remark,  that  though  they  hang  their  nests 
for  breeding  up  amidst  the  straws  of  the  standing  com  above 
the  ground,  yet  I  find  that,  in  the  winter,  they  burrow  deep 
in  the  earth,  and  make  warm  beds  of  grass ;  but  their  grand 
rendezvous  seems  to  be  in  corn-ricks,  into  which  they  are 
carried  at  harvest  A  neighbour  housed  an  oat-rick  lately, 
under  the  thatch  of  which  were  assembled  near  an  hundred, 
most  of  which  were  taken,  and  some  I  saw.  I  measured 
them,  and  found  that  firom  nose  to  tail  they  were  just  two 
inches  and  a  (quarter,  and  their  tails  just  two  inches  Ions. 
Two  of  them,  in  a  scale,  weighed  down  just  one  copper  half- 
penny, which  is  about  the  third  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois;  so 
that  I  suppose  they  are  the  smallest  quadmpeds  in  this 
island.  A  ^fiiU-grown  mus  medius  domesticus  weighs,  I 
find,  one  ounce  lumping  weight,  which  is  more  than  six 
times  as  much  as  the  mouse  above;  and  meastu'es  from  notte 
to  ramp  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  the  same  in  its  taiU 
•  .  .  As  my  neighbour  was  housing  a  rick,  he  observed 
that  his  do^'  devoured  all  the  littlo  red  mice  they  could 
catch,  but  rejected  the  common  mice ;  and  that  his  cats  ate 
the  common  mice,  refusing  the  red.'  Thus  far  White.  Dr. 
Gloger  describes  one  of  these  nests  as  beautifully  eonstracted 
of  tne  panicles  and  leaves  of  three  stems  of  the  common 
reed  interwoven  together,  and  forming  a  roundish  ball,  sus- 
pended on  the  livmg  plants  about  five  inches  from  the 
ground.  On  the  side  opposite  the  stems,  rather  below  the 
middle,  was  a  small  aperture,  which  appeared  to  be  closed 
during  the  absence  of  the  parent,  and  was  scarcely  observ- 
able even  after  one  of  the  young  had  made  its  escape 
through  it  The  inside,  when  examined  with  the  little 
finger,  was  found  to  be  soft  and  warm,  smooth,  and  neatly 
rounded,  but  very  confined ;  it  contained  only  five  young ; 
but  another  less  elaborately  formed  sheltered  no  less  than 
nine.  The  panicles  and  leaves  were  slit  into  minute  strips 
or  strings  by  the  teeth  of  the  animal  in  order  to  assist  the 
neatness  of  its  weaving.  Mr.  Macgillivray  found  one  of 
these  nests  in  Fifeshire  composed  of  dry  blades  of  coarse 
grass,  arranged  in  a  globular  form,  and  placed  in  the  midst 
of  a  tuft  of  Aira  c^espitosa,  nine  inches  firom  the  ground : 
it  contained  six  or  seven  young  naked  and  blind.  Ine  food 
of  this  little  mouse  consists  of  com  and  mas  seeds,  insects, 
and  earth-worms:  one  to  which  a  bit  of  the  tail  of  a  dead 
blind  worm,  anguis  fragilis,  was  presented,  devoured  it 
greedily.  Of  insects  it  is  very  fond.  Mr.  Bingley  savs» 
'  One  evening,  as  I  was  sitting  at  my  writingj-desk,  and  the 
animal  was  playing  about  in  the  open  part  of  lU  cage,  a  large 
blue  fly  happened  to  buzz  against  the  wires.  The  little 
creature,  although  at  twice  or  thrice  the  distance  of  her  own 
length,  from  it  sprang  along  the  wires  with  the  greatest 
agility,  and  would  certainly  have  seized  it,  had  the  space 
between  the  wires  been  sufficiently  wide  to  have  admitted 
her  teeth  or  paws  to  reach  it.  I  was  surprised  at  this  oc- 
currence, as  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Harvest 
Mouse  was  merely  a  granivorous  animal.  I  caught  the  fly 
and  made  it  buzz  in  my  fingers  against  the  wires.  The 
mouse,  thoueh  usually  shy  and  timid,  immediately  cam* 
out  of  her  hiding-place,  and  running  to  the  spot,  seized  and 
devouied  it  From  this  time  I  fetTher  with  insecu  when- 
ever I  oould  get  them ;  and  she  always  preferred  them  to 
every  other  kind  of  food  that  I  offered  her.'     Mr.  Mae* 
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£\\mj  figures  one  in  the  ooils  of  an  earth-wonn,  whieh  k 
rouredt  though  the  worm  at  first  upset  it  bj  twisting  round 
its  body.  {Natuiraiufa  lAbrary^Mamnudia,  toL  vii.; 
Briti9h  Quadrupeds,  pi.  27.) 

CoL  Montagu  fiuled  to  keep  it  in  confinement,  but  it  has 
been  so  kept.  The  Rev.  W.  Bingley  and  Mr.  Broderip  ob- 
served that  the  tail  is  in  a  degree  prehensile.  The  latter 
had  a  pair  in  a  dormouie's  cage  for  some  tone,  and  fre- 
quently saw  them  coil  the  end  of  their  tails  round  the  bars, 
especially  when  they  were  clambering  along  the  sides  or  on 
the  top  of  it.  They  became  very  familiar,  soon  recognised 
their  friends,  and  would  lie  down  or  rear  themselves  up  to 
be  tickled  with  a  straw  or  a  pen ;  an  operation  which  they 
evidently  enjoyed  much.  We  know  of  no  instance  when 
the  female  has  brought  forth  in  confinement  where  she  has 
not  eaten  her  young.  One  just  born  that  was  saved  from 
the  teeth  of  the  mother  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  smallest 
placental  quadrupeds  that  ever  breathed. 

Geographical  Distribution,— -Europe,  perhaps  generally. 
It  has  oeen  found  in  Siberia,  Russia,  and  Germany.  In 
Britain  it  is  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  Hampshire, 
Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire,  and  Devonshire ;  in  the  three 
last  counties  by  Col.  Monta^,  and  noted  as  not  uncommon. 
It  has  been  found  also  m  Cambridgeshire.  Mr.  Mac- 
gillivray  had  one  sent  to  him  from  Aberdeenshire,  and  ano- 
ther from  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh :  he  found,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  nest  in  Fifeshire. 


Harfwt  Moqm:  sett  ia  Uokgiound. 

There  are,  it  appears,  in  Trebiaond,  mice  iMui  AtienitmA 
Mu8  AbbottH)  smaller  than  Mm  tneiwriui.  (Zool.  Proc., 
1837.) 

We  shall  here  notice  those  cosmopolites,  the  Black  Rat,  the 
Brown  Rat,  and  the  Common  Mouse,  the  pests  of  civilised 
msn. 

The  Black  Rai,  This  is  Xe /?«/ of  the  French ;  /7iir/oand 
Sorico  of  the  Italians ;  Raton  and  Rata  of  the  Spaniards ; 
/T'afo  of  the  Portuguese ;  /?atre  of  the  Germans ;  Rot  of  the 
Dutch ;  Rotia  of  the  Swedes ;  Rotte  of  the  Danes ;  Uygoden 

g^engig  of  the  antient  British ;  Black  Rat  of  the  modem 
n^ish ;  and  Ratton  of  the  Scotch.    It  is  the  Mue  Rattue 
of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Mu9  dome*ticu$  mafor  of  Ray. 

That  this  animal  is  indigenous  may  be  doubted.  Mr. 
Maogillivray  observes  that  the  'Old  English  or  Black 
Rat,'  as  it  has  been  called,  is  as  much  French  or  Irish  as 
English.  That  it  was  in  Britain  long  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Brown  Rat,  belbre  whose  superior  strength  it  is 
rapidly  disappearing,  can  be  doubted  as  little.  Pennant, 
who  gives  the  British  name  above  stated  for  the  Black  Rat, 
has  no  British  name  fi>r  the  brown  species ;  and  we  suspect 
tbal  the  king's  rat-eateher,  noticed  by  Peimant^  with  his 


scarlet  dress  embroidered  with  v<sllow  \ 

figures  of  miee  or  rats  destroying  wheal  sK—ftiiL  o«a4  ka 

office  in  this  kingdom  to  the  Bhek  RaL    *It  ia  beiiv«wi 

says  Mr.  Maogillivray,  'to  have  been  origisaDy 

from  the  Continent,  where  it  first  mada  its  ^ 

the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ia 

have  eome  mm  the  East    Vessels  in  port  were ' 

liable  to  be  infested  by  it,  so  that  it  soon  beeamtf  aa  ( 

in  America  as  in  Europe ;  althouf^  in  tba 

of  that  countnr  it  has  now  become  nearljr  aa  l 

us,  and  from  the  same  cause,  the  predoiDiDaiirv  oOhe  ^ 
enterprising  and  stronger  Brown  Rat'  Mr.  BaQ  Im4  prr- 
viously  fixed  the  middle  of  the  same  century  for  its  appear^ 
ance  in  this  country.  *  At  least,'  says  he,  *  do  autbor  atw 
iintient  than  that  period  has  described  or  even  afloAed  to  \ 
Gesner  being  the  first  who  described  and  figured  it*  T\« 
figure  of  Qemoer  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  antinal  reyw* 
sen  ted  is  the  Black  Rat,  and  it  is  spoken  of  in  mmeb  tenm 
that  it  may  well  have  been  a  long  resident  in  Bnglaad  -— 
'  MuB  domesticus  major,  quern  Rattum  appeDfimi  rsn 
Alborto,  quoniam  hoc  nomine  non  Germaai  taBtws,  «p4 
IlaU  etiam,  Galli  et  Angli  utuntur ;'  and  again,  aflaoog  ih§ 
names  given  to  the  animal  by  various  natioos,  *A»glK4 
Rat,Ratte*    Shakspere's  lines, 

'  But  io  a  tb-vc  111  UdihCT  mO. 
And,  like  a  Rdt  without  a  taU, 
I  'U  do— 111  do-aad  TO  do  I  * 


show  that  the  animal  must  have  been  familiariy  knowa  im 
his  audience ;  and  it  must  have  been  venr  oommoti  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  white  varieCv  via 
probably  well  known;  for  we  read  in  the  "Dywart'Eri 
Session  Minutes'  (May,  1626),  that  a  suspected  wiscK  «m 
Janet,  came  to  John  White's  house,  *and  span  on  hii 
wife's  wheel  in  her  absence,  and  thereafter  there  eaa^  a 
white  Ratton  at  sundrie  times  and  sat  on  his  eow'a  biack»  m 
that  thereafter  the  cow  dwined  away.*  Mr.  Ball  aouncs 
the  usurpation  of  the  haunts  of  this  species  by  the  Bcwx 
Rat  The  Black  Rat,  he  says, '  is  now  rarely  Ibuad.  exrrji- 
ing  in  old  houses  of  large  cities,  as  in  Loiidoo,  to  Eds- 
burgh,  and  some  other  places,  where  it  still  extats  ia  «o> 
siderable  numbers,  especially  in  the  cellars  and  siabWs  J 
the  city  of  London,  in  many  of  which  it  ii  mocw  eQfDi»ii 
than  the  other/  Mr.  Macgfllivray  remarks  that  ia  Ed.2 
burgh  it  appears  to  be  completely  extirpated.  '  I  bare  esc* 
he  continues,  '  seen  a  specimen  obtained  there  withia  tW»e 
fifteen  years.'  The  last-mentioned  author  also  tells  as  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  minister  of  Bimie,  some  years  a;^- 
sent  him  several  individuals  alive,  which  werr  cao^i  u. 
Elgin,  where  however  the  species  is  much  leu  Ihequcatlr 
met  with  than  the  Brown  Rat  In  Leith,  ba  aayi^  w^irh 
is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  coast,  it  is  not  very  unoxs- 
roon ;  and  in  other  inland  towns  and  villaeea  ta  SooUaed 
it  is  still  to  be  procured.  '  Whether,' adds  ^.MacwiIlhTa;. 
*  the  destruction  of  this  animal  has  been  effected  bj  tla 
larger  and  more  ferocious  Brown  Rat  or,  like  that  of  aia=t 
tribes  of  the  human  species,  has  resulted  fVom  the  dtaia?- 
tion  of  fbod,  caused  by  the  overwhelming  tnctwaae  of  aa 
unfriendly  race,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.' 

The  Black  Rat  is  greyish  black  above  and  aah-f\)lo«rri 
beneath ;  the  ears  are  half  the  length  of  the  head,  and  ikt 
tail  is  rather  longer  than  the  body. 

Mr.  Bell  gives  the  fbllowing  dimensions : — 


Length  of  the  head  and  body      •        ?         4 
Length  of  the  head    .         •         •         1       !• 
Length  of  the  ears     •         •         •         Oil 
Length  of  the  taU      «         .         •         7       II 
It  breeds  often  in  the  year,  and  the 
duces  ttom  seven  to  nine  at  a  birth, 
species,  it  is  omnivorous.   Bftr.  BeU  thinka  it  pnibabkw  ham 
the  proximity  of  the  two  countries,  that  it  w«a  imrnwtf  w1 
into  thia  kingdom  from  France,  and  obseivea  that  tte 
Welsh  name  fbr  it  which  signifies'  French  Moaaai,' i  ^ 
to  favour  this  opinion.    FVom  Suro|ie^  he  adda,  it  haal 
sent  with  the  Brown  Rat  to  America,  the  ishusda  e€  tb< 
Pacific,  and  to  many  other  placea. 

Mr.  Thompson  iZool.  /Voc*  1837)  noCieaa  aa  Irmh  Rei 
with  a  white  breast,  which  he  is  iadinad  to  eoaaider  di*- 
cinet  firom  Mm  Raitme,  and  whieh  he  naiOM  Mue  /Aitfi 
meu9. 

Dr.  Richardson  did  not  observe  the  Biaek  Rai  ia  the  Flt 
Countries;  and  be  i^  that  ha  nay  rmatme  ta  aMrm  ikii 
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it  had  not»  wben  he  wrote^  advanced  farther  north  than  the 
plains  of  the  Saskatchewan* 

Brown  Rat  This  is  Le  Surmulot  of  the  French ;  Nor- 
way Bat  of  the  English ;  Mm  decumanus  of  Pallas  and 
Gnielin ;  and  Mus  Norvegicus  of  Briason. 

Why  this  overwhelming  pest  has  obtained  the  nftme  of 
Norwaif  Bat  does  not  appear :  so  lu*  from  its  heing  abori- 
ginal in  that  country,  it  was  not  known  to  exist  therew  hen 
the  name  was  first  appUed  to  it  *  It  is,*  says  Pennant,  *  an 
animal  quite  unknown  in  Scandinavia,  as  we  have  been 
assured  by  aeveral  natives  of  the  countries  which  form  that 
tract,  and  linnsBUs  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  last '  System.* 
It  is  fit  her^  to  remark  an  error  of  that  able  naturalist  in 
speaking  of  the  common  Rat,  which  he  sajrs  was  first 
brought  from  America  into  Europe  by  means  of  a  ship 
bound  to  Antwerp.*  The  fact  is  that  both  Hat  and  Mouse 
were  unknown  to  the  New  World  before  it  was  discovered 
by  the  Europeans,  and  the  first  Rats  it  ever  knew  were 
introduced  there  by  a  ship  from  Antwerp.  This  animal 
never  made  its  appearance  in  England  till  about  forty  years 

ago I  suspect  that  this  Rat  came  in  ships  originally 

from  the  East  Indies.    They  are  found  there,  and  also  in 
vast  numbers  in  Persia,  firom  whence  they  have  made  their 
way  westerly  even  to  PeSersburff.'    It  made  its  ajmanriice 
in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Paris  about  1 750.    Mr.  Bell  states 
that  the  original  country  of  this  Rat  can  no  longer  be  ascer- 
tained, although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  eomee 
fVom  a  warmer  climate  than  eur  own.    Mr.  Maogillivray 
says  that  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  introdueed  from  Persia 
and  the  East  Indies  about  1730,  and  gradually  to  have 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  America,  by  means  of  the  frequent  commercial 
intercourse  established  among  the  nations  of  these  legions. 
It  is  not,  he  observes,  confined  to  cities  and  villages,  but 
establishes  colonies  in  fivm-steadings,  on  the  banks  of 
canab  and  nvers,  and  even  in  islands  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  mainland,  or  from  larger  islands,  le 
which  it  has  been  introduced  by  shipping.    Thus,  he  sta^ 
it  is  found  on  many  of  ^  islets  of  the  Hebrides  in  consi- 
derable numbers,  foeding  on  grass,  shell-ftsh,  and  Crustacea, 
and  burrowing  in  the  banks ;  '  for  although  not  essentially 
amphibious,  like  the  Water  Rat,  it  does  not  hesitale  on 
oeeasioB  to  betake  itself  to  the  water,  and  flocks  have  been 
seen  swimming  firom  one  island  to  another.' 

AtcordiBg  te  Dr.  Harlan  the  Brown  Bat  did  not  m^ke  tti 
appesranoe  in  North  America  until  the  year  1775.  When 
I>r.  Riohardson  wrote  {Fauna  BereaU-Amerieanay  it  was 
very  eomnen  in  Lower  Canada ;  but  he  wus  informed  that, 
in  1825,  it  had  not  advanced  mieii  beyond  Kingston  in 
Upper  Canada.  He  did  not  observe  it  in  tbe  Fur  Countries ; 
and  if  it  does  exist  there,  he  thinks  that  it  is  only  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  or  at  fiuetories  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay. 

This  species  is  eminently  camiv<»ou%  bold,  ferocious,  and 
moat  destructive  in  the  game-preserve  and  poultry-yard, 
iHrhere  the  eggs  and  young  birds  are  preyed  upon  by  them 
without  mercy.  In  towns  carrion  and  offal  form  their  chief 
Bubsistenee.  An  official  report  to  the  French  government 
on  the  proposition  for  removing  the  establishment  for 
slaughtering  horses  at  Montfau^on  gives  an  account  of  their 
numbers  and  voracity  almost  appaiing ;  indeed  one  of  the 
chief  argumenta  against  the  removal  was  the  dan^r  to  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  suddenly  depriving  these  voracious  ani- 
mala  of  their  usual  food.  The  carcasses  of  tbe  slaughtered 
horses,  aometnnes  to  the  amount  of  thirty-five  per  diem, 
are  found  next  morning  picked  to  the  bare  bone  by  the 
rats.  A  part  of  this  establishment  is  enctosed  by  striid  wafts, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  several  holes  are  made  for  the 
entranee  and  exit  of  these  vermin.  Into  this  place  Dusuas- 
sois,  the  pvourietor,  put  the  dead  bodies  of  two  or  teee 
homes ;  and  naving  stopped  up  all  the  holes  towards  mid- 
night, with  aa  little  noise  as  possSiie,  he^  with  several  work- 
men, each  bearing  a  torch  m  one  hand  and  a  stick  in  the 
other,  auddenl;  entered  the  endosore,  shut  the  door,  and 
began  a  geneiia  massacre.  Wherever  a  blow  was  directed, 
even  without  aim,  a  rat  was  killed;  and  those  which 
attanpted  to  assMo  Iw  runaftug  up  tbe  walls  were  quickly 
knocked  down.  The  dead  of  one  night  amounted  to  2650 ; 
Xh»  vasult  of  foar  hauls  wae  »101 ;  and  by  repeating  the 
experiment  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  Dusuassois  destroyed 


•  N.BLLtan 


this  on  tbe  aulbority  of  another.    His  words 


■  only 
*  d(  Amerlea  nnvi  qnaiUm  Antirtfrptana  primum  i&  Buxopam  perreniiM 


16,050  rata  in  the  space  of  a  month.  NoW  when  it  is  recol* 
looted  that  the  yard  in  which  these  numbers  were  killed 
does  not  contain  more  than  a  twentieth  of  the  area  over 
which  the  dead  horses  are  spread,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  multitudes  that  infest  this  place ;  indeed  the  adjoin- 
ing fields  sJid  eminences  are  nddled  with  their  burrows, 
and  their  paths  thereto  may  be  traced  from  the  enclosures 
where  the  horses  are  slaughtered. 

Thb  rat  is  ^yish-brown  above  and  greyish-white  beneath, 
and  the  tail  is  shorter  than  the  head  and  body.  Mr.  Bell 
gives  the  following  dimensions,  from  which  its  superiority  in 
size  to  the  Black  Hat  will  be  evident  :— 

Inches.        Lines. 
Length  of  the  head  and  body     .     •       10  8 

M  head 2  4 

t,            ears     •     •     •     .     •         0  8 

tail 8  2 

White  or  yellowii^-white  varieties,  being  albinoes  with 
red  eyes,  ana  variegated  individuals,  sometimes  occur. 

Tlie  Common  or  Domeitic  Mouse  needs  no  description. 
It  seems  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  civilized  man,  and  has 
never  been  found  at  a  distance  from  his  dwelling.  White 
varieties  with  pink  eyes  are  kept  and  propagated  as  pets  by 
those  who  admire  such  albinoes:  they  are  pretty  little 
animals,  and  soon  become  familiar.  This  well-known  spe- 
cies is  Xa  Souris  of  the  French ;  Topo,  Soricef  and  Sorgio 
di  Casa  of  the  Italians  :  i?a/ of  the  Spanish ;  Batinho of  the 
Portuguese ;  Maus  ana  Hawmaus  of  the  Germans ;  Muys 
of  the  Dutch ;  Mus  of  the  Swedes ;  Muus  of  the  Danes ; 
Ltygoden  of  the  antient  British ;  Mus  domesticus  commums 
vef  minor  of  Gfesner ;  Mus  domesticus  vulgaris  s,  minor  o* 
Ray ;  and  Mus  Musculus  of  Linnaeus. 

Dr.  Richardson  saw  a  dead  mouse  in  a  storehouse  at  York 
Factory  filled  with  package  from  England,  and  he  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  species  nwy  have  been  introduced  into  all 
the  ports  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  but  he  never 
heard  of  its  being  taken  in  the  Far  Countries  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea-coast  Mr*  Say  informed  him  that  It  was  in- 
troduced at  En|^neer  Cantonment  on  the  litsaouri,  by  Major 
Long's  expeditien. 

Aftiatw  Rats  and  Mice. 

It  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  Brown  Bai  is  aa  Asiatic 
species^  and  the  Blaek  Rat  is  not  without  claims  to  a  similar 
geographical  origiw ;  but  among  the  most  formidable  of  the 
Oriental  Rats  is  w^Mus  Oiganteusoi^s^rdirkk^  Mm  Mala- 
baricus  of  Shaw.  Of  this  rat  General  Hardwicfce  gives  a 
faithful  figure,  of  the  sice  of  life,  hi  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Transaetione  ^the  Linnean  Socieff  :  it  has  the  mearanoe  of 
a  Brown  Bat  oTihtted  to  gigantic  proportions,  and  it  ie  inpos- 
siMe  to  look  at  it  without  thinking  what  (he  consequences 
might  be  if  it  were  ever  to  be  imported  and  naturalised  in 
Europe.  Abo've  it  is  most  hairy  and  black ;  beneath  inclin- 
ing to  grey.  The  anknal  figured  was  a  female,  and  weighed 
two  pounds  eleven  ounces  and  a  half.  Its  total  length  was 
26i  inches,  of  which  the  tail  measured  13  inches.  The 
male  grows  larger,  and  weigha  three  pounds  and  upwards. 
'  This  rat,'  writes  the  late  lamoDted  General, '  is  found  in 
many  places  on  the  coast  of  Cosomandel,  in  Myaoie,  and  m 
several  parts  of  Bengal  between  Calcutta  and  Hurdwar. 
It  IB  partial  to  dry  situations,  and  hardW  ever  found  distant 
from  habitations.  The  lowest  caste  of  Hindus  eat  the  lesk 
of  this  rat.  in  prefore»ee  to  tktft  of  any  other  speeies.  It  is 
a  most  miaehievous  animal,  burrows  to  a  great  depth,  and 
will  pass  under  the  foundations  of  granules  and  storehouses, 
if  not  deeply  laid.  "Mud,  or  unbumt  brick  walls,  prove  no 
security  against  its- attacks,  and  it  commonly  perforates  suck 
buildings  ia  all  direetioBe.  It  is  destructive  in  gardens, 
and  roota  up  the  seeds  of  all  legumii^ous  plants  sown  within 
its  haunts.  Cucurbitaceeus  plants  and  uuita  also  suffer  by 
its  depredations.  When  min  and  vegetables  are  not  within 
its-  reach,  er  scarce,  it  wul  attack  poiutrv ;  but  the  former  is 
its  ehoioeai  food^'  Mr.  Giray  remarks  that  the  geographical 
range  of  Mus  giganteus  appeans  to  be  very  extensive,  Ms. 
Charles  Hardwioke  having  transmitted  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum a  specimen  from  Van  Diemen'a  Land. 

MusSeti/er.  (Horsf.)  The  3YAti«-ti7m>A  of  the  Javanese 
was  eonsideied  by  M.  Temminck  and  others  to  be  the  young 
of  this  species :  but  this  opinion  is  correoted  by  Mr.  6i>ay 
{ZooL  Proc,,  1832),  who  points  out  the  differences^  Dr. 
H<»sfi^d  states  that  it  is  found  in  Java  at  the  confines  of 
forests  and  woods,  and,  according  to  his  observations,  rarely 
apppoaches  the  villages  and  dwellings  of  the  natives,  who 
describe  it;  however*  as  a  bold  and  uusehievous  aa«mal»  and 
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the  Doctoif  t&ys,  that  the  robustnett  of  its  form  and  the  re- 
markable size  and  strength  of  its  front  teeth  agree  vith 
this  character:  its  nose,  he  adds,  is  evidently  employed  in 
burrowing  the  around  in  search  of  its  food,  and  its  tail  has 
the  character  of  those  species  which  are  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting the  water.  Mr.  Hodgson  states  that  Mu9  deeuma- 
fuu  and  Mu$  Rattus  are  both  very  numerous  and  trouble- 
some in  Nepdl ;  that  Mtu  Muscului  is  very  uncommon,  and 
that  Field  Mice  are  frequently  met  with. 
African  Rats  and  Mice. 

Mtu  Barbarus,  the  Barbary  Mouse,  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  African  species. 

Description, — Darkish  brown  with  five  or  six  yellowish 
longitudinal  stripes  on  each  side,  about  half  as  wide  as  the 
intervening  spaces,  and  becoming  confused  towards  the 
under  parts,  which  are  nearly  white.  Mr.  Bennett  observes, 
that  on  the  fore-feet  only  three  of  the  toes  are  at  first  visi- 
ble ;  and  that  this  circumstance,  mentioned  in  the  specific 
character  given  by  Linnsus,  has  led  many  subsequent  na- 
turalists to  doubt  whether  the  Barbary  Mouse  really  be- 
longed to  the  genus  with  which  it  was  assocuited.  Dnnseus 
himself,  continues  Mr.  Bennett,  had  however  stated,  in  his 
description  of  the  species,  that  rudiments  of  a  thumb,  and 
also  of  a  fifth  toe,  were  observable  on  a  closer  inspection  ; 
and  this  statement,  he  adds,  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  specimens  in  the  Menagerie  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  which  were  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  Common  Rat  and  Common  Mouse. 

Locality^  Barbary,  where  they  are  not  rare,  and  where 
the  name  given  to  them  by  the  natives  is  Phar-Azeff,  the 
Palmetto  Mouse* 


Barbary  McRiM, 

American  Rats  and  Mice. 

Some  of  the  best  examples  of  the  forms  of  American 
Mice  will  be  found  in  the  'Zoology  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle,' 
where  many  species  are  figured:  they  were  collected  by 
Charles  Darwin,  Esq.,  at  various  parts  of  the  southern 
tx>ast  of  South  America,  viz.,  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso,  Port 
Desire,  Maldonado,  Bahia,  filanca,  &c  Mr.  Waterhouse 
first  described  these  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  (1837),  dividing  them  into  several  subor- 
dinate groups,  to  which  he  assigns  the  subgeneric  titles  of 
Seapteromys,  Oxymyeterus,  Abrothrix,  Cahmys,  and 
Phyllotis,  which  last,  in  Mr.  Waterhouse's  opinion,  indi- 
cates an  aberrant  form  of  the  Muridm, 

We  select  as  an  example  Mus  iPhylhtis)  Darwinii, 

Description, — Fur  above,  cinnamon  and  blackish  inter- 
mixed ;  m  ft'ont  of  the  eyes,  ash -colour ;  cheeks,  sides,  and 
tail,  near  the  base,  yellow  cinnamon ;  under  parts  and  feet 
white ;  ears  very  large  and  leaf-like,  nearly  naked ;  the  tail, 
which  is  nearlv  equal  to  the  head  and  body,  blackish  brown 
above,  white  beneath.  Length  firom  the  tip  of  the  nose  to 
the  end  of  the  tail  10  inches,  9  lines*  of  which  the  tail  mea- 
sures 4  inches,  9  lines. 

Locality^  Coquimbo. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  also  characteriset  from  the  same  collec- 
tion two  new  genera  of  small  Rodents,  Reithrodon  and 
Abroooma,  The  affinity  of  the  first  is  stated  to  be  with  the 
Mundee^  and  the  leoond  Mr.  Watarhooia  oontidera  to  be 


evidently  allied  oil  the  one  hand  to  OeUdom.  Ciemotmft,  a^i 
Poephagomys,  and  on  the  other  to  the  CkinekHiidit,  Sm 
further,  post,  618. 


If  w  DarwteU. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  paK  of  the  itttject  wm  nc 
refer  to  an  observation  of  Mr.  Gray,  who  nwamskBiFmi. 
Proe,,  1838)  that  the  comparative  length  of  the  faoiAcr  %tm^ 
and  the  relative  distance  of  the  tuberrles  of  the  sole  fam 
the  end  of  the  toes  and  fh>m  the  heel,  appear  to  IbnuUi  ^mf 
good  distinctive  characters  for  the  speetes  of  this  ditkoM 
genus.  Thus  in  the  Wood  Mouse,  Mue  sjr/eiefMH.  iW 
hinder  tubercle  of  the  sole  is  about  a  line  nearer  to  tlM  hvel 
than  to  the  end  of  the  toee,  while  in  the  Commom  Momm.  Mws 
Musculus,  which  has  a  shorter  hind  foot,  the  hinder  Cnbcrrle 
is  nearly  equidistant  between  the  heel  and  the  tip  of  tbe  lacs. 

Mr.  Darwin  (Journal  and  Remarks)  ohaervvs  that  bhk. 
and  other  small  rodents,  subsist  in  oonstderable  nuahcrs  m 
very  desert  places,  as  long  as  there  is  the  least  ymgrnimtma^ 
In  Patagonia,  even  on  the  borders  of  the  Salinas^  wbcea  a 
drop  of  xresh  water  can  never  be  found,  they  swarm.  Kan 
to  lizards,  he  adds,  mice  i^ppear  to  be  aUe  to  sopport  ni 
ence  on  the  smallest  and  oriest  portions  of  the  earthy  ei^mt 
on  the  islets  in  the  midst  of  greiatoeeansL  He  f 
will  be  found,  that  several  islands,  which 
warm-blooded  quadruped,  have  small  mdenta 
themselves.  Sur  Woodbine  Pariah  {Buenos  4 
sUtes,  that  after  the  great  drought  of  183tt»  1811,  aod  Itn. 
there  was  a  prodigious  increase  of  all  kinds  of  var 
pecially  field  mice,  myriads  of  which  overran  tha  < 
and  entirely  destroyed  the  maize  harvest  of  18JJL 

Capromys.    (Desmarest;  lsodon,S^j.} 
Generic  Character.—'Yon-het  fi>ur-toed;   fhnab 
mentary.    Hind-feet  strong,  thick,  fiva-toad.    Tkil  a 
rate,  thick  at  the  base,  scaly,  with  few  hairs.    Molaia  1 
matic,  with  their  crown  traversed  by  fbldsof  enataaL  ' 
penetrate  rather  deeply,  and  resemble  those  in  the  < 
the  teeth  of  the  Beavers. 


Dental  Fonnala:~IncisorsT' 


molanT^sJt. 


a.  Boola;  I. fnilka  of  laU  attlaifid  to  1 


yart ottofSoaHi  4.  — 4ct  part orafaiA4batcf Cfioaya. 

Example,  Capromys  Pknueri^  Dam. ;  Isodom 
Say. 

Description, — Size  of  ajrather  imall  rsbbit    Far 
greenish  or  blackish  brown,  tinged  with  specks  of 
yellow  abov^  exoept  on  thenimpk  where  the  haki  aia 
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and  which  is  reddish-brown ;  belly  and  chest  dirty  brownish- 
grey;  muzzle  and  feet  blackish. 

Habits,  ^"C.— M.  Desmarest  was  presented  with  two  males 
IVom  Cuba  by  M.  Fournier.  Of  the  habits  of  these  animals 
in  the  wild  state,  the  latter  knows  only  that  they  are  found 
in  woods,  that  they  climb  trees  with  great  facility,  and  that 
they  live  on  vegetables.  In  the  domesticated  state,  M.  Des- 
marest remarked  that  their  intelligence  appeared  to  be  de- 
veloped as  much  as  that  of  rats  and  squirrels,  being  much 
beyond  that  of  rabbits  and  Guinea  pip.  They  showed  great 
curiosity,  and  were  very  wakeful  at  night,  but  their  sense  of 
hearing  did  not  seem  so  fine  as  that  of  rabbits  and  hares. 
Their  nostrils  were  incessantly  in  motion,  especially  when 
they  smelt  any  new  object,  and  their  taste  was  sufficiently 
delicate  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  and  reject  vegetables 
i¥hich  had  been  touched  by  animal  substances,  which  last 
appeared  to  be  odious  to  them.  They  agreed  well,  sleeping 
close  together,  and,  when  they  were  apart,  they  called  to 
each  other  with  a  sharp  cry  differing  little  from  that  of  a 
rat :  they  expressed  pleasure  by  a  low  soft  kind  of  grunting. 
They  hardly  ever  quarrelled,  except  for  food,  as  when  one 
piece  of  firuit  only  was  given  between  both ;  one  would  then 
seize  it  and  run  away  tSl  the  other  was  able  to  take  it  from 
him.  They  sometimes  played  for  a  long  time  together, 
holding  themselves  up  in  the  manner  of  kangaroos,  firmly 
supported  upon  the  broad  soles  of  their  feet  and  the  base 
of  the  tail,  and  striking  each  other  with  the  hands,  until 
one  of  them  finding  a  wall  or  some  other  body  against  which 
to  support  himsel£^  acquired  additional  power  and  gained 
advantage,  but  they  never  bit  each  other.  They  manifested 
the  greatest  indifference  to  other  animals,  paying  no  atten- 
tion even  to  cats.  They  were  fond  of  being  caressed,  and 
particularly  of  being  scratched  under  the  chin.  They  did 
not  bite,  but  slightly  pressed  with  the  incisive  teeth  the  skin 
of  those  who  caressed  them.  They  did  not  ordinarily  drink, 
but  M.  Desmarest  saw  them  occasionally  suck  up  water  as 
squirrels  do.  Their  food  was  solely  vegetable,  such  as 
cabbage,  succory,  grapes,  nuts,  bread,  apples,  &c.  &c. ;  and 
they  were  not  verv  difficult  in  their  choice  of  it,  though 
they  were  very  fond  of  highly  flavoured  herbs  and  aromatic 
plants, — wormwood,  rosemary,  pimpernel,  geraniums,  celery, 
&c,  fbr  instance.  Grapes  too  pleased  them  mightUv,  and 
to  obtain  the  fruit  they  climbed  up  a  long  pole  on  which  it 
was  placed :  they  were  fond  of  bread  steeped  in  aniseed  or 
wine.  Their  excrements  were  long  black  lumps  similar  in 
consistence  to  that  of  rabbits.  Their  urine  reddened,  in  dry- 
ing, white  Unen  wetted  with  it 


CapiomTt  FuroierL 

They  were  almost  absolutely  plantigrade,  and  their  move- 
ments were  slow,  the  hinder  parts  appearing  to  be  em- 
barrassed, as  it  were,  when  they  walked,  as  mav  be  observed 
in  the  bear.  They  took  occasional  leaps,  suddenly  turning 
round  from  head  to  tail,  like  the  field  mouse,  and  gallopeo, 
when  at  play,  makinj;  a  considerable  noise  with  the  soles  of 
their  feet.  They  climbed  with  ease,  assisting  themselves 
with  their  tails  as  a  support  and  using  the  same  in  descend- 
ing. In  certain  positions,  on  a  stick  for  example,  the  tail 
served  as  a  balance  to  preserve  equilibrium.  They  often 
raised  themselves  to  a  listening  posture,  sitting  erect,  with 


the  hands  hanging  down,  like  rabbits  and  hares ;  and,  in 
eating,  they  emploved,  sometimes  both,  at  other  times  one 
of  their  hands  only.  The  latter  happens  when  the  sub- 
stance they  are  homing  is  small  enough  to  be  held  between 
their  fingers  and  the  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  thumb. 

This  species  appears  to  be  known  in  Cuba  by  the  name 
of  C/ito,  and  M.  Desmarest  thinks  that  it  is  the  animal 
described  by  Bomare,  Oviedo,  and  others,  more  than  300 
years  since.  According  to  Bomare,  the  Utias  is  a  species  of 
rabbit  of  the  size  of  a  rat,  which  inhabits  the  West  Indies, 
and  is  hunted  at  night  by  the  light  of  a  luminous  insect, 
named  Acadia  (prolMibly  Elater  noctilucus),  of  which  M. 
Fournier  brought  large  quantities  from  Cuba. 

Another  species,  also  from  Cuba,  Capromys  prehensUi^ 
(PBppig),  is  also  recorded,  but  Dr.  Fischer  places  the  mark 
of  doubt  before  it. 

For  Mr.  Owen's  observations  on  the  comparative  ana- 
tomy of  Capromys  see  the  ZooL  Proc.  for  1832  and  1835. 

Cricetus  [Hamster].  And  see  further,  p.  518. 
Jumping  Mice, 

The  race  of  Jerboas,  or  DipodidUe^  appears  to  be  ordained 
by  nature  for  living  upon  desert  and  sandy  plains. 

Schreber.  and  he  was  followed  by  Gmelin  and  others, 
wpears  to  have  been  the  first  who  characterised  the  genus 
Jhjous, 

Mr.  Gray  {Annals  of  Phiiosophy,  1825)  makes  the  Jer- 
botdte  the  fourth  family  of  the  uUres,  and  thus  characterises 
it:  cutting- teeth  two  in  each  jaw;  grinders  simple  or  com- 
pound, rooted  ;  ears  moderate  ;  eyes  large,  prominent ; 
clavicles  distinct ;  fore  feet  short  (used  as  hands) ;  hind  feet 
very  long ;  tail  long,  hairy,  used  in  leaping  or  walking ; 
Air  soft.    And  he  thus  divides  the  family — 

Grinders  compound  or  rootless. 
1.  Pedestina.   Pedestes,  Illig,   2.  Dipina,  Dipus,  Sc/ireb. 
Meriones,  R  Cuv.,  not  Illig, 

Grinders  simple,  roots  divided ;  legs  nearly  equal. 

3.  Gerbillus,  Desm,  4.  Myoxina.  Myoxus,  Gm,  5, 
Sciurimu  Sciuropterus,  F,  Cuv,  Pteromys,  Cuv.  Mac- 
roxus,  R  Cuv.  Sciurus,  Linn.  Tamia,  Illig.  The  latter 
genus  very  closely  allied  to  Arctomina. 

Mr.  Swainson  {Classification  qf  Quadrupeds)  observes 
that  the  Jerboas  {Dipus)  are  remarkable  for  possessing  the 
longest  hind  legs  of  any  quadrupeds  yet  discovered,  while 
the  fore  legs  are  disproportionally  short ;  this  structure  he 
remarks  is  seen  also  in  the  Kangaroos,  which  seem  to  be 
represented  in  miniature  by  these  little  animaJs,  which, '  like 
their  pouched  prototypes,  use  the  fore  feet  only  as  organs 
of  rest  upon  the  ground ;  for  if  they  are  frightened  or  wish 
to  proceed  at  a  quick  pace,  they  stand  upon  the  hind 
legs  only,  and  take  proaigious  leaps.*  That  the  tail  is 
necessary  for  the  efficient  performance  of  these  feats,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  individuals  deprived  of  their  tails 
were  unable  to  assume  the  erect  position  or  to  leap  at  all. 
The  fore  feet  are  employed  in  conveying  food  to  the  moiith, 
and  seem  to  be  of  little  or  no  use  as  organs  of  progression. 
Those  that  we  have  seen  alive  seemed  to  use  their  posterior 
extremities  only  as  organs  of  locomotion,  and  appeared  to 
walk  on  the  toes  of  those  extremities.  They  are  very  bird- 
like in  some  of  their  movements,  and  there  is  something  in' 
their  general  appearance  that  would  lead  an  imaginative 
mind  to  the  fancy  that  they  were  birds  suddenly  trans- 
formed to  quadrupeds  and  were  hardly  reconciled  to  the 
change.  Parts  of  their  internal  structure,  in  the  skeleton 
particularly,  are  bird-like. 

Mr.  Swainson  says,  *  llie  best-known  species  is  the  Gerbo, 
or  Egyptian  Jerboa  (Dipus  Sagitta),  in  which  country  it  is 
very  common.  It  lives  in  large  societies  and  constructs 
burrows  under  ground:  it  is  shy  and  timid,  nor  can  it  be 
kept  in  confinement  any  considerable  timo.  Of  four  typical 
species  alreadv  known,  three  inhabit  the  sandy  deserts  in 
the  heart  of  Asia,  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  the  rest 
have  been  separated  as  a  subgenus,  under  the  name  of  Ger- 
bil  {Gerbillus) ;  but  their  distinctions  are  so  very  slight  that 
we  have  not  adopted  the  name.  The  genus  Pedetes,  repre- 
sented by  the  Cape  Jerboa,  clearly  belongs  to  the  same 
group.  America,  which  has  no  Jerboas,  nevertheless  pre- 
sents us  with  their  prototypes  in  the  Jumping  Mice  of 
Canada  {Meriones^  Illig.)*' 

The  Jerboas  have,  in  truth,  presented  considerable  difil  * 
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culties  to  loologista,  and  the  distinction  of  the  speeiet  it 
often  not  dearly  made  out.  Sonnini  was  one  of  the  first 
who  endeavoured  to  dissipate  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
on  the  suhject.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
exists  hut  one  variety  of  them  in  Egvpt,  where  they  are 
multiplied  without  end.  <  In  iaot,'  says  M.  Sonnini, '  among 
all  those  which  I  have  ohserved  at  different  times  and  in 
different  places,  I  never  remarked  the  least  dissimilitude  of 
either  form  or  colour.'  His  paper,  M.  Berthout  van  Ber- 
chem*s  letter  on  the  true  nomenclature  of  the  Gerhoise,  and 
M.  8onnini*s  rsply  to  the  same,  will  be  found  in  the '  Travels' 
of  the  latter  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  That  these  Jer- 
boas were  known  to  the  antients  is  evident.  Herodotus 
(iv.  192)  alludes  to  them  as  inhabiting  Africa.  Aristotle 
(Hist,  Anim^  vi.  37)  speaks  of  them  as  those  Bayptian 
Rats  which  walk  on  two  feet,  because  the  hind  leet  are 
great  and  the  fore  feet  smalL  They  are  noticed  by  iElian 
(XV.  26),  who  quotes  Theophrastus.  The  description  of 
Theophrastus  (Fr.  xiv.)  cannot  be  mistaken.  He  says 
that  these  rats  have  indeed  fore  fcet,  but  do  not  walk 
upon  them  and  use  them  as  hands.  When  they  flee, 
he  adds,  they  leap.  Thev  are  clearly  the  JSgyptii  mures 
of  Pliny,  who  says  *  lipedes  ftmbulant'  (x.  65),  and 
Pennant  gives  an  engraving  of  a  gold  coin  with  the  plant 
Silphium  and  one  of  these  animals  represented  on  it,  and. 
says  that  these  symbols  were  used  to  denote  the  country  of 
Cyrene,  where  both  were  found. 

One  of  the  best  monographs  of  the  genus  Dipui  is  that  of 
M.  Lichtenstein ;  the  species  he  gives  are  numerous,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  some  of  them  are  not  varieties.  A 
very  elaborate  memoir  on  the  Jerboas  and  Gerbillas,  by  M. 
F.  Cuvier,  was  read  before  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
in  1836,  and  is  published,  with  beautiful  illustrations,  in  the 
*  Transactions '  of  that  Society  (vol.  ii.). 

M.  F.  Cuvier  commences  this  memoir  with  observing 
that  his  attention  had  been  particularly  directed  to  the  Ro- 
dentia,  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  a  natural  classification  of 
the  numerous  species  composmg  that  order,  among  which 
considerable  confusion  had  hitherto  prevailed,  particular! v 
in  the  genera  Dipui  and  GerbiliuSt  the  relations  of  which 
to  other  allied  groups  had  been  but  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  previous  writers.  The  species  included  in  the 
genus  Dipus  had  been  formed  by  M.  Lichtenstein  into  three 
divisions,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  and  num- 
ber of  rudimentary  toes  upon  the  hind  feet.  In  the  first 
section  are  placed  those  with  three  toes,  all  perfectly  formed ; 
in  the  second,  those  with  four,  one  of  which  is  rudimentarv ; 
and  in  the  third,  those  with  five,  two  of  these  being  rudi- 
mentary. M.  Cuvier  states  that  he  is  unacquainted  with 
the  second  division  of  M.  Lichtenstein ;  but  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  species  belonging  to  the  first,  in  addition  to 
the  absence  of  rudimentary  toes,  he  finds  that  they  are 
also  distinguished  from  those  of  the  third  by  the  form  of  the 
teeth  and  the  ostcological  characters  of  the  head.  These 
points  of  difference  he  considers  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  a  distinct  genus  for  the  Jerboas  with  five  toes, 
adopting  the  name  AlactagHt  given  by  Pallas  to  a  ^ecie^ 
as  the  common  generic  appellation.  M.  Cuvier  remarks 
that  the  three  principal  toes  of  the  Akustagas,  as  well  as 
the  three  only  toes  of  the  Jerboas,  are  articulated  to  a 
single  metatarsal  bone,  and  that  the  two  rudimentary  toes 
of  tne  first  genus  have  each  their  metatarsal  bone ;  wnence 
it  results  that  the  penultimate  segment  of  the  foot  is  com- 
posed of  three  bones  in  ^e  Alaotagtu^  and  of  one  only  in 
the  Jerboas.  The  inoisors  of  the  Alactagas  are  simole. 
whilst  those  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Jerboas  are  divioed 
longitudinally  by  a  furrow.  The  molars  of  the  latter  genus 
are  complicated  in  fi>rm,  and  but  little  resemble  those  of  the 
former  They  are  four  in  number  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
three  m  the  lower ;  but  the  first  in  the  upper  is  a  small 
rudimentary  tooth,  whic^  probably  disappears  in  aged  indi- 
viduals. AAer  a  detailed  account  of  the  structure  of  the 
grinding  teetli,  M.  Cuvier  obeerves  that  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  head  of  the  Alaetatfas  and  Jerboas  is  evidently 
the  same,  and  ii  characterised  by  the  large  sise  of  the 
cranium,  the  shortness  of  the  miusle,  and.  above  all,  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  suborbital  foramina.  The  cranium 
of  the  Jerboa  is  distinguished  by  its  great  breadth  posteriorly, 
resulting  from  the  enormous  deve£>pment  of  the  tympanic 
bone,  which  extends  beyond  the  occipital  postenorly  and 
laterally,  as  far  as  the  sygomatio  arch,  which  is  by  no  means 
the  caite  in  the  Aktcta^as^  where  all  the  osseous  parts  of  the 
ear  are  of  moderate  dimensions.    Another  differential  cha- 


racter between  the  two  genem  is  presented  bf  the  mm\C\g^ 
arch,  which  circumscribes  externafly  the  suborottal  finciniit^ 
and  which,  in  the  Alactagas^  may  be  said  to  be  Unaar.  pe^ 
senting  a  very  limited  surnce  lor  the  attachment  of  tniierWa 
He  tl£n  notes  a  difference  in  the  relative  dev«lepiDcst  Jt 
the  jaws,  the  lower  being  comparatively  much  alion#r  ^ 
the  Alactagas  than  in  the  Jerboas,  Having  dcacnh^d  s 
new  species  of  Alaciaga,  a  native  of  Barbery,  under  l&c 
name  of  Alactaga  arutidinis,  M.  P.  Cuvier  ptixea^s  u 
consider  the  characters  and  affinities  of  the  genara  €>r 
billus  and  Meriomes,  and  enters  into  a  critical  ( 
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of  all  the  species  referred  to  that  group.  To  these  he  adds 
4inother  species,  the  hahiU  of  which  he  describes,  and  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  OerbiUua  Burtoni.  The 
species  he  includes  are:— 1.  GerbiUus  jBgfpHaeui,  Syn. 
Ihpu9  GerHiius,  Merion&i  quadnmaculattu^  Ehrenberg. 
2.  Gerbiliui  pyramidum.  Syu.  Dipu9  fyranMum,  Geoflf. ; 
Meriones  rotnuttii,  Riipp.  3.  GerbilluB  pyforgw.  Syn. 
Merionei  GerbiUus,  Riipp.  4.  GerhiUtu  Indicus.  Syn. 
Dipu8  IruUeui,  Hardwicke.  5.  GeHMus  ^ff^canui*  Svn. 
MerimcM  Schlegelii,  Smuti ;  G,  Afira^  Gray.  6.  Gerbillw 
brevicaudatw.  7.  GerbiUus  Otaria.  8.  Gerbillui  Burtoni. 
For  the  detailed  descriptions  of  these,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,*  in 
which  will  also  be  found  M.  F.  Cuvier's  views  with  regard 
to  the  affinities  of  the  Gerbillas  and  Alaetagoi  to  the 
Jerboat^  and  which  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Gerbillas  have  a  much  nearer  affinity  to  the  Mwridce, 
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Dark-banded  Jerboa. 


IMriUt  <f^. — General  Hardwicke  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  his  J)ipu8  Indicu* :— '  These  animals 
sre  Tery  numerous  about  cultivated  lands,  and  particularly 


BtjfUan  Jeilioa  (Dlpot  AfyptSna,  H§fmfir,  and  JSHtm.) 

dealruetive  to  wheal  and  barley  crops,  of  which  they  lay  up 
coniiderable  hoards  in  spacious  burrows  near  the  scenes  of 
their  plunder.  They  cut  the  culms  of  the  ripening  corn 
just  beneath  the  ears,  and  convey  them  thus  entire  to  one 
common  subterraneous  repository,  which,  when  filled,  they 
carefully  close,  and  do  not  open  for  use  till  supplies  abroad 
become  distant  and  scarce.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  their 
favourito  fbod ;  but,  in  default  of  this,  they  have  recourse  to 
the  roots  of  prasa  and  other  vegetables.  About  the  close 
of  dav  they  issue  firom  their  burrows,  and  traverse  the  plains 
in  all  direction^  to  a  considerable  distance ;  they  run  fost, 
but  oftener  leap,  making  bounds  of  four  or  five  yards  at  a 
time,  carrying  the  tail  extonded  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
When  eating,  they  sit  on  their  hind  legs  like  a  squirrel, 
holding  the  food  between  their  fore  feet  They  never 
appear  bv  day,  neither  do  they  commit  depredations  within 
doors.  I  have  observed  their  manners  by  night,  in  moon- 
light nights,  taking  m^  station  on  a  plain,  and  remaining 
for  some  time  with  as  little  motion  as  possible.  I  was  soon 
surrounded  by  hundreds  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards ; 
but  on  risine  firom  my  seat,  the  whole  disappeared  in  an 
instant,  nor  did  they  venture  forth  asain  for  ton  minutes 
after,  and  then  with  much  caution  ana  circumspection. 

'A  tribe  of  low  Hindus,  called  Kunjers,  whose  occupation 
is  hunting,  go  in  ouest  of  these  animals  at  proper  seasons, 
to  plunder  their  noards  of  grain ;  and  often,  within  the 
space  of  twenty  yards  square,  find  as  much  corn  in  the  ear 
as  could  be  crammed  into  a  common  bushel.  They  inhabit 
dry  situations,  and  are  often  found  at  the  distance  of  some 
miles  out  of  the  reach  of  water  to  drink.  In  confinement 
this  animal  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  its  situation,  and 
docile ;  sleeps  much  in  the  dar,  but  when  awake  feeds  as 
freely  as  by  night.  The  Hindus  above  mentioned  esteem 
them  good  and  nutritious  food.*    {Linn,  Trans. ^  vol.  viii.) 

In  concluding  this  sketoh,  which  we  hope  will  be  found 
to  contain  the  leading  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
JerMdcPt  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  Mr.  QgUby  s  notice 
of  the  discovery  of  a  true  Jerboa  on  the  central  downs  of 
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Auitralia,  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  an  erent,  as  Mr.  Ogilby 
justly  says,  of  no  small  interest  to  the  scientific  zoologist 
who  occupies  himself  with  the  important  quMtion  of  the 
ffeographieal  distribution  of  animals.  '  The  arid  deserts  of 
Asia  and  AfHca,  the  solitary  steppes  of  Southern  Siberia, 
and  the  boundless  prairies  of  America,  have  been  long 
known  to  be  inhabited  by  numerous  species  belonging  to 
this  or  the  closely  allied  genus  of  GerbiUei;  in  short, 
wherever  extensive  and  open  plains  were  found  to.  exist, 
whether  in  the  Old  World  or  m  the  New,  there  likewise 
were  found  these  little  two-legged  rats,  hopping  along  or 
running  with  great  velocity  upon  their  hind  legs,  and  ap- 
pearing as  if  nature  had  expressly  intended  them  to  occupy 
such  a  situation.  Australia  alone  was  believed  to  form  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  in  this  instance,  as  in  so  many 
others.  Who  will  undertake  to  say  that  the  progress  of 
discovery  may  not  destroy  its  anomalous  character  in  many 
other  instances,  as  it  has  done  in  this?'  {Linn,  Trant,, 
vol.  xviii.)  Mr.  Ogilby  then  proceeds  to  name  this  species 
DipuM  Mitchellii,  after  iU  meritorious  discoverer,  and  gives 
a  detailed  description  of  the  species,  for  which  we  refer  to 
the  vol.  of  the  '  linnean  Transactions'  last  above  quoted. 
The  animal  was  found  on  the  reedy  plains  near  the  junction 
of  the  Murray  and  the  Murrumbidgee,  on  the  northern 
boundaries  of  Australia  Felix.  The  cut  is  taken  from  the 
figure  in  Sir  T.  Mitchell's  account  of  '  Three  Exrcditions 
into  the  Interior  of  Eastern  Australia.*  Sir  T.  Mitchell 
sUtes  that  its  fore  and  hind  legs  resembled  in  proportion 
those  of  the  Kangaroo ;  and  it  used  the  latter  by  leaping  on 
its  hind  quarters  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  not  much 
larger  than  a  common  field-mouse,  but  the  tail  was  longer 
in  proportion  even  than  that  of  a  Kangaroo,  and  terminated 
in  a  hairy  brush  about  two  inches  long. 


Here  we  may  perhaps  notice  that  Mr.  Ogilbv,  in  the  same 
pai)er  as  thai  wherein  he  describes  D.  Miic^elliu  charac- 
terises another  new  genus  of  Australian  Rodents,  which  he 
thinks  most  probablv  belongs  to  the  extensive  and  compli- 
cated (kmily  of  the  Muridee,  In  some  of  the  characters  the 
Snus  very  much  resembles  the  Campagnols  {Arvieola)  and 
irbillet  {M9rione9\  to  the  latter  of  which  genera  Mr. 
Ogilby  says  that  Camiuna  is  more  particularly  related  by 
the  length  and  development  qf  the  posterior  members. 

Meriones.    (l\U  F.  Guv.) 
Generic  CAoroe/tfr.— Differing  from  the  other  Rats  with 
long  feet  in  the  form  of  its  molars,  which  are  composite. 

Dental  Formula: — ^Incisors  ~;  molars  r — -ss  18. 

m  3  •"  3 

Rxample,  Meritmet  Labradofiui ;   Labrador  Jumping 
Mou9e. 
XVtcnjplibfi.— Back  and  upper  parts  of  the  head  dark 


Te«UiarMeikiD6s.   (F.Cnr.) 

liver-brown  mixed  with  brownish-yeHow ;  sides 
yellow  slightly  sprinkled  with  black;  margin  of  ths  i 
chin,  throat,  and  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  white;  j«- 
lowish-brown  of  the  sides  joinmg  the  white  of  the  heOy  ky 
a  straight  line  extending  between  the  fore  and  hiD4  eniv^ 
mities.  Fur  not  so  long  or  so  fine  as  that  of  the  oomnso  m 
meadow  mice.  Total  length  nine  inches  nine  lines^of  i 
the  tail  measures  five  inches  three  lines ;  thia  la^it 
slightly,  is  scaly,  and  thinly  set  with  short  hairs. 

Dr.  Richardson,  from  whose  Fnma  BoreaH-A 
the  above  description  is  abridged,  states  that  in  i 
cimens  the  yellowish-brown  colour  occupies  as  much  sfaa 
as  the  darker  colour  of  the  baok ;  in  otners  the  latter  ca- 
croaches  so  much  on  the  sides  as  to  leave  merely  a  oarroe 
yellowish  line  next  the  white ;  whilst  in  autumn  spedaMB^ 
where  the  animal  has  just  acquired  a  new  ooat  of  f^,  Iks 
dark  colour  of  the  back  adjoins  the  white  of  the  beUj. 

This  appears  to  be  the  Labrador  Bat  of  Pennant;  Ger- 
billu9  Huaamiui  of  Rafinesque-Smalts ;  Mu»  Labradorim 
of  Sabine;  GerbiUui  Labradoritu  of  Hsrian;  Labrodot 
Jumping  Mame  of  Godman ;  and  KaUe  (the  leaper)  of  tht 
Chepewyan  Indians. 

Dr.  luchardaon  remarks  that  Pennant,  in  his  '  Arrtii 
Zoology,*  first  described  a  specimen  of  this  animal,  eeni 
from  Hudson's  Bay  by  Mr.  Graham,  to  the  mnseoa  of  tbt 
Royal  SocieW.  Afterwards,  in  the  third  edition  of  he 
'  Histonr  of  Quadrupeds,*  he  is  inclined  to  oooaider  it  ai 
identical  with  the  mus  hngipee  of  Pallas  (the  D^piir  atari- 
dianui  of  Gmelin),  an  inhabitant  of  the  warm  sandy  de- 
serts bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  opinion,  iHiirh. 
in  the  opiniou  of  the  Doctor,  can  scarcely  be  eonect,  wa^ 
he  says,  formed  fW>m  an  imperfect  inspection  of  the  Hoi- 
son's  Bay  specimen  whilst  it  was  suspended  in  spirita*  wtA 
is  opposed  by  differences  in  colour  and  other  chaiactcn 
which  he  himself  points  out  From  Pennant's  time  ontil 
Mr.  Sabine  described  an  individual  brought  from  Camber 
land  House,  on  Captain  Franklin's  first  journey,  the  La- 
brador Jumping  Mmae  does  not,  continues  Dr.  Rjchardsea, 
appear  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  naturaltsta.  Pennant 
he  observes,  mentions  a  vellow  lateral  line  in  his  apeeinwm 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  one  Mr.  Sabine  described*  hot 
this  difference  Dr.  Richardson  attributes  solely  to  the  scaann 
in  which  they  were  procured.  Mr.  Sabine's  specimen,  ke 
remarks,  was  mutilated  in  the  toil,  an  accident  verv  eoan 
mon  to  the  whole  hmiXj  of  rats ;  and  Pennant,  under  tke 
name  of  Canada  Jerbmd  Bai^  and  Colonel  Daviea,  vnder 
that  of  Dipui  Canademis,  describes  another  Jnmptnf 
Mouse,  whion  seems  to  differ  from  this  in  having  ean 
shorter  than  the  frir,  but  in  other  respeets  to  be  rtaj  similar 
to  it 

After  fruiher  observinj^  that  the  GerbiUui  Canmdmuit 
of  Dr.  Godman  agrees  m  description  with  Raflneaqoe- 
SmalU's  Gerbiilui  ioridnut  (Deam.X  but  haa  larger  ean 
than  the  Canada  Rat  of  Pennant  and  that  a  speounen  ia 
the  Philadelphia  museum,  described  by  Dr.  Harlan  andcr 
the  name  of  GerbiUui  Canademii.  sj^pean  to  be  entaalr 
similar  to  the  jLabrador  species.  Dr.  Richardson  condudfs 
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by  remarking  that  it  is  evident  that  the  Jumping  Mice  in- 
habiting diff.Tcnt  districts  of  America  require  to  he  com- 
pared with  each  other  hefore  the  true  number  of  species 
and  their  geographical  distribution  can  be  ascertained. 

Looaiity. — Common  in  the  Fur  Countries  as  far  north  os 
Great  Slave  Lake,  and  perhaps  farther;  but  Dr.  Richard 
SOD  was  not  able  to  gain  any  precise  information  respecting 
its  habits. 


AC^^^^ 


Labrador  Jumpiog  Mousa.    ' 

Pedetes  (111. ;  Helamys,  F.  Cuv.) 

Generic  Character. — Head  large,  tlattish,  muzzle  thick, 

ears  long.    Anteripr  extremities  with  five  toes  armed  with 

very  long  claws;  posterior  extremities  very  long,  four-toed. 

Tail  long  and  very  bushy.    Fou;  pectoral  iLammsc.   Molars 

simple,  with  two  laminco. 

2  4  —  4 

Dental  Formula : — ^Incisors  - ;  molars  •;;; :  =  20. 

2  4—4 

Example,  Pedetes  Cafensis. 

I>tf«Tip/f on.— Bright  yellowish-tawny  above,  varied  with 
blackish;  white  below,  with  a  line  of  the  same  colour  in  the 
fold  of  the  groins;  le^s  brown,  tail  reddish  above  at  its 
origin,  grey  below,  and  black  at  the  tip.  Length  fh)m  nose 
to  tail  about  one  foot  two  inches ;  of  the  tail,  near  fifteen ;  of 
tho  ears,  three. 


P.  C,  No  976. 


PedetM  Capentii, 


Tooth  of  Holamys. 

This  IS  the  Grand  Gerho  of  Allamand,  8pHng-Ha$  or 
Jumping  Hare  of  the  Dutch,  Aerdmannetje  of  the  Hotten- 
tots, Difms  Caffer  of  Zimmerman,  Schrcber,  and  Gmelin. 

Locality,  Habits,  <J«. — Capo  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
sleeps  during  the  day,  going  forth  by  night,  and  leaping 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  at  a  bound.  It  eats  sitting  nearly  up- 
right, with  the  hind  legs  extended  horizontally,  and  using 
the  small  fore-feet  to  bring  the  food  to  its  mouth.  It  is  a 
very  strong  animal,  and  with  these  same  fore-feet,  which  are 
admirably  formed  for  digging,  burrows  so  expeditiously  as 
auickly  to  hide  itself.  It  sleeps  in  a  sitting  position,  placing 
tne  head  between  the  legs,  and  holding  its  ears  over  its 
eyes  with  its  fore-legs. 

Tail  moderate  or  short.    Sand  and  Mole  Bats. 
Pouched. 

The  genera  Saccophorus,  Kuhl;  Pseudostoma,  Say; 
Geomys  and  Diplostoma  of  Rafmesque ;  Ascomys  of 
Lichtenstein ;  and  Saccomys  of  F.  Cuvier,  are  given  by  Dr. 
Fischer  as  synonymous ;  and  indeed  the  distinctions,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  Geomys  and  Diplostoma,  do  not 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  marked  to  warrant  their  separation. 

Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  M.  Rafinesque-Smaltz,  in 
1817,  founded  his  genus  Geomys  on  the  hamster  of  Georgia 
{Geomys  pinetis)^  described  by  Mitchell,  Anderson,  Meares, 
and  others,  and  referred  to  it,  as  a  second  species,  the  Canada 
pouched  Rat  (Mus  bursarius  of  Shaw).  Under  another 
genus,  Diplostoma,  he  arranged  some  Louisiana  or  Missouri 
animals,  known  to  the  Canadian  voyagers  by  the  appellation 
of  ^auffres,  and  remarkable  for  their  large  cheek-pouches, 
which  open  forwards  exterior  to  the  moutn  and  incisors,  to 
which  they  form  a  kind  of  hood.  These  two  genera,  ob- 
serves  the  Doctor,  have  been  adopted  by  few  naturalists; 
and  the  American  systematic  writers  have  either  overlooked 
M.  Rafinesque's  species  entirely,  or  referred  them^ll  XoMus 
bursarius.  In  the  latter  case.  Dr.  Richardson  says,  they 
are  undoubtedly  wrong,  for  there  are  at  least  six  or  seven 
distinct  species  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  these  genera, 
which  inliabit  America,  and  he  thinks  that  both  Geomys 
and  Diplostoma  will  eventually  prove  to  be  good  genera* 
the  Sand-rats  belonging  to  the  former  having  cheek- 
pouches,  which  are  filled  from  within  the  mouth,  and  the 
gauffres  or  camas-rats  of  the  latter  genus  having  their 
cheek-pouches  exterior  to  the  mouth,  and  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  its  cavity.  Dr.  Richardson  had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  Geomys  oinetis,  the  type  of  the  genus,  but  ha 
had  inspected  an  unuescribed  species  from  Cadadaguios 
and  another  (Geomys  Douglasii)  from  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia ;  from  these  two  Dr.  Richardson's  characters  of 
the  genus  were  drawn  up.  With  regard  to  the  Canada 
pouched  Bat,  great  doubt,  he  observes,  still  exists  as  to 
whether  it  belongs  properly  to  Geomys  or  to  Diplostoma. 
Judging  from  the  description  of  Dr.  Shaw  and  the  figure  in 
*  Linn.  Trans.'  (vol.  v.,  pi.  8),  Dr.  Richardson  has  little 
doubt  of  tlie  cheek-pouones  opening  into  the  mouth,  and 
of  their  being  precisely  similar  in  form  and  fiinctions  to  the 
cheek-pouches  of  the  Sand-rats ;  but  he  states  that  he  wot 
told,  on  good  authoritv,  that  the  identical  specimen  de- 
scribed by  Shaw  (which,  at  the  sale  of  Bullock's  museuok 
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pAsied  into  the  hands  of  M.  Temminck)  is,  in  fiMt,  similar 
to  the  gaujfiret,  in  having  cheek-pouohes  that  open  exte- 
riorly, and  that  consequently  Major  Davies's  drawing  renre- 
sented  them  in  an  unnatural  and  inverted  position.  Mr. 
Say  ffives  the  characters  of  a  Missouri  gauffre,  with  cheek- 
pouches  opening  exteriorlv ;  and  he  identifies  his  specimen 
with  Mu»  bur9ariu9.  The  same  zoologist  alludes  to  the 
Georgia  hamstor  as  helonging  to  the  same  genus,  without 
giving  any  further  account  of  its  characters  than  merely 
quoting  Dr.  Barton's  remark  of  its  heing  only  half  the  size 
of  the  Missouri  one.  His  account  of  the  dentition  of  the 
Missouri  gavffre^  observes  Dr.  Richardson  in  conclusion, 
corresponds,  as  far  as  it  goes,  pretty  closely  with  that  of  the 
Columbia  GeomyM.  Dr.  Harlan  and  Dr.  Godman  refer  the 
Georgia,  Canada,  and  Missouri  animals  to  one  species. 
iFaama  BoreaH- Americana,) 

The  following  is  the  dental  formula  of  Geomys  given  by 
Dr.  Richardson : — 


Incisors,  ~ ;  canines. 


0-0        .    ,         4-4 
•^^;  grinders, -j3^  =  20, 


and  below  is  given  the  skull  and  teeth  of  the  genus  fh>m 
the  lame  authority. 


flknUuidto0Uiofa«om7t.    (Rkhanboa) 

1.1.8,  ritnlU  nat  rias;  4,1owwiaw.  mt  riM {  5^  pdata  and  upp« lM<h, 
BifBliUdi  6»  Ant  upper  sriadcr,  mafoiSad. 

The  dental  formula  of  M.  F.  Cuvier's  genus  8aceomy9 
is: — 

2  4—4 

Incisors,  j ;  molars,  j^  a  20,  and  the  following  cut 

m  taken  from  his  figure  of  the  dentition. 

The  following  is  l>t,  Shaw's  description  of  Mm  burmjh 
riui:^ 

*  Ash-eok>ured  rat,  with  short  nearly  naked  tail,  pouched 
eheeks,  and  the  daws  of  the  fore-feet  very  large  and  formed 
for  burrowing.* 

(Mus  bursarios,  Zinn.  TVoim.,  vol.  v.,  p.  227,  pi.  8.) 

'  This,  which  is  a  species  but  lately  discovered,  seems  to  be 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  pouched  rata  for  the  propor- 
tional size  of  the  receptacles.  It  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and 
the  individual  here  figured  was  taken  by  some  Indians  in 
the  year  1798,  and  afterwards  presented  to  the  lady  of  C^ 
Temor  Prescot.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  brown  or  Norway 
rat,  and  is  of  a  pale  grevish- brown  colour,  rather  lighter 
beneath :  the  length  to  tne  Uil  is  about  nine  inches,  and 
that  of  the  tail,  which  is  but  slightly  covered  with  hairs, 
about  two  inches :  the  legs  are  short ;  the  fore-feet  strong, 
and  well  adapted  for  burrowins  in  the  ground,  having  five 
claws,  of  whieh  the  three  mindle  ones  are  very  large  and 
long;  the  interior  much  smaller,  and  the  exterior  very 
small,  with  a  large  tubercle  or  elbow  beneath  it  The  claws 
en  the  hind-foei  are  oomparatively  very  small,  but  the  tiro 


Taeth  or  Saecomjfl,  Mlaifad.    (F.CvrO 

middle  are  larger  than  the  rest,  and  the  infiehor  sat  a 
scarce  visible :  the  teeth  are  extremely  strooc.  psrtxur^r 
the  lower  pair,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  upper;  t^ 
ears  are  very  small.    This  species  is  described  m  tbe  ^ 
voL  of  the  Trans,  qf  Linn.  Soc^  but  I  muat  obkcrt«,  thsc 
by  some  oversight  in  the  conduct  of  the  ficitre  theie  pwt^ 
the  claws  on  tne  fore-feet  are  represented  a«  only  tkrsr  2. 
number,  and  are  somewhat  too  long,  weak,  and  nxrtvd ;  iu 
en^aving  in  the  present  plato  is  a  more  fkithfU  trftmm- 
tation,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  outline  of  the  head,  a  m 
natural  size,  as  viewed  in  front,  in  order  to  shmr  the  teetb 
and  cheek-pouches.  The  manners  of  thia  species  are  at  pre- 
sent unknown,  but  it  may  be  cooduded  that  it  kyi  m  a 
stock  of  provisions,  either  for  autumnal  or  winter  food.  Tht 
pouches  of  the  individual  specimen  above  deechbed.  whta 
first  brought  to  Governor  Prescot,  were  filled  with  a  kind  d 
earthy  substance:  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  it* 
Indians  who  caught  the  animal  might  have  atofled  tl 
thus,  in  order  to  preserve  them  in  their  otmoac  e&teoc' 


Mm  baxMriM. 


In  Dr.  Richardson's  Geomy$  Douglarii,  tlae  Wng^  d 
the  head  and  body  was  6  inches  6  lines;  and  tim  ef  t^ 
Uil  (vertobne)  2  inches  10  lines.  Cheek-poucJiea  te|!« 
much  resembling  the  thumb  of  a  lady's  glove  in  tem  as  4 
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tiie,  and  hanging  down  by  the  sides  of  the  head.  The  spe- 
cimen was  a  female,  and  was  taken  in  her  nest  with  three 
young  ones,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  by  Mr. 
Douglas.  When  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Richardson, 
the  fur  had  mostly  fallen  off,  but  the  specimen  was  in  other 
respects  perfect,  and  what  was  wanting  to  the  description 
was  supplied  from  Douglas's  notes.  The  state  of  ossifica- 
tion of  the  skull  showed  the  animal  to  be  an  old  one.  Doug- 
las informed  Dr.  Richardson  that  the  outside  of  the  pouches 
was  cold  to  the  touch,  even  when  the  animal  was  alive,  and 
that  on  the  inside  thoy  were  lined  with  small,  orbicular, 
indurated  glands,  more  numerous  near  the  opening  into 
the  mouth.  When  full,  the  pouches  had  an  oblong  form, 
and  when  empty,  they  were  corrugated  or  retracted  to  one- 
third  of  their  length  ;  but,  it  is  added,  they  are  never  in- 
verted so  as  to  proMiuce  the  hood-like  form  of  the  pouch  of  a 
Diplostoma.  When  in  the  act  of  emptying  its  pouches,  the 
animal  sits  on  its  hams  like  a  Marmot  or  squirrel,  and 
squeezes  his  sacks  against  the  breast  with  his  chin  and  fore- 
paws.    (Fauna  Boreali- Americana,) 

Habits^  4^, — Dr.  Richardson  states  that  these  little  sand- 
rats  are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Vancouver, 
where  they  inhabit  the  declivities  of  low  hills,  and  burrow 
in  the  sandy  soil.  They  feed  on  acorns,  nuts  (corylus  ros- 
iraia),  and  grass,  and  commit  great  havoc  in  the  potato* 
fields  adjoining  the  Fort,  not  only  by  devouring  the  potatoes 
on  the  spot,  but  by  carrying  off  large  quantities  of  them  in 
their  pouches. 

The  following  figure  is  copied  from  Dr.  Richardson's  Di- 
plottomaf  bulmvorum. 


^y^\f^ 


IHploftoma  bulbiTonun. 

I^ot  Pouched. 
Aplodontia.  (Richardson.) 
Generic  Character, — Head  large,  depressed ;  ears  short 
and  round ;  no  cheek  pouches.  Feet  five-toed,  with  large, 
stronff,  and  compressed  claws.  Tail  very  small  and  con- 
cealed by  the  fur.  First  molar  in  upper  jaw  small,  cylin- 
drical, and  pointed,  placed  within  the  anterior  comer  of  the 
second  one,  and  existing  in  the  adult 


2  5  —  5 

Dental  Formula : — ^Incisors,  - ;  molars,  —- 


22. 


Example,  Aplodontia  leporina* 

Deecription, — Head  large;  nose  thick  and  obtuse,  co- 
vered with  a  dense  coat  of  short  fur;  eye  very  small;  ear 
resembling  the  human  in  form.  Body  short,  thick,  and 
rabbit-like.  Legs  very  short,  and  covered  down  to  the  wrists 
and  heels  with  fur  similar  to  that  on  the  body :  a  little  above 
the  wrist  joint,  on  the  inner  side,  is  a  small  tuft  of  stiff 
white  hairs.  Fur  like  that  of  a  rabbit  out  of  season,  amber 
and  chesnut-brown  above ;  greyish  or  clove-brown  beneath ; 
lips  whitish ;  a  rather  large  spot  of  pure  white  on  the  throat ; 
some  white  hairs  dispersed  through  the  fur.  Tail  slender, 
cylindrical,  hardly  half  an  inch  long. 

Dr.  Richardson  gives  the  following  as  the  synonyms  of 
this  animal : —  Sewellel,  Lewis  and  Clark ;  Anisonvx  9 
rufa,  Rafincsque-Smaltz,  Desm. ;  Arctomys  t^/a,  Harlan ; 
Marmot,  No.  17,  Hudson's  Bay  Museum  ;  and  he  says  that 
amongst  Mr.  Douglas's  specimens  there  was  a  young  one, 
with  more  white  hairs  interspersed  through  its  fur,  and 
some  difforences  in  the  form  of  its  skull,  which  seem  to 


6  8 

SkoU.  teeth,  and  pawi  of  Aplodontia. 
1.  utrrtor  h«lf  of  ■kail,  with  lower  jaw,  pioaiei   B.  anterior  half  oTdittn, 
Been  from  below ;  8.  the  nme  aeen  flrom  above  \  4,  ioi»«f  jaw,  with  right  oon* 
dyle  broken,  seen  tram  above ;   6,  upper  molar  tooth ;   6.  '**  fbre-feet,  upptr 
■urfkce ;  8.  sole  of  hind-fbot 

point  it  out  as  a  sec6nd  species,  but  the  specimen  was  not 
suflUciently  perfect  to  enable  Dr.  Richardson  to  give  its  cha- 
racters as  a  distinct  species,  though  he  has  little  doubt  of  its 
being  so.    The  Doctor  adds,  that  since  the  account  of  the 

Sen  us  was  published  in  the  'Zooloeical  Journal'  (vol.  iv.), 
Ir.  Douglas  had  placed  in  his  hands  an  Indian  blanket  or 
robe  formed  by  sewing  the  skins  of  the  Sewellel  together. 
The  robe  contained  twenty-seven  skins,  which  had  been  se- 
lected when  the  fur  was  in  prime  order.  In  all  of  them  the 
long  hairs  were  so  numerous  as  to  hide  the  wool  or  down  at 
their  roots,  and  their  points  had  a  very  high  lustre.  The 
general  colour  of  the  surface  of  the  fur  was  between  chesnut 
and  umber-brown,  lighter,  and  with  more  lustre  on  the 
sides.  Some  of  t^e  skins,  which  were  ia  the  best  order, 
had  the  long  hairs  on  the  back  of  the  bead  and  between 
the  shoulders  almost  black.  Dr.  Richardson  observes  fur- 
ther, that  it  is  probable  that  there  were  the  skins  of  two 
species  of  Seu>eUelt  in  the  robe,  and  that  one  of  them  wants 
the  white  mark  on  the  throat  The  down  of  all  the  skins 
of  the  robe  had  a  shining  b>ackish  grev  colour. 

JfoM'/f.— These  antmads  live  in  small  societies,  inburrowi^ 
and  feed  on  vegetable  substances. 

Zoca/t/y.~ Neighbourhood  of  the  Columbia  river,  most 
abundant  near  the  great  falls  and  rapids. 

Mr.  Grav  makes  the  Aspaladda  the  fifth  fitmQy  of  the 
Glires,  witn  the  following  character : — 

Cutting  teeth  two  in  each  jaw,  lower  chisel  or  awl  shaped, 
often  very  much  exposed;  grinders  compound  or  simple, 
rarely  rootless ;  ears  and  eyes  often  very  small,  sometimes 
hid;  clavicles  strong;  Hmbs  proportionate;  iail  none.  Of 
hairy,  cylindrical ;  fur  very  soft  He  thus  subdivides  it  into 
five  subfamilies. 

t  1.  Aspalacina.  Orycterus,  P.  Cuv.  Bathyergus,  iZ& 
Aspalax,  Oliv,  2.  Lemnina,  (Lemmina?)  Arvicola,  Xo- 
cep,  Sigmodon,  S(xy,  Neotoma.  Say,  Lemnus(Lemmus). 
Lin.  ft  3.  Cricetina.  Cricetus,  Lac(6p.  4.  Pteudostomina. 
Pseudostoma,  Say,  Diplostoma  and  Geomys,  Bq/in.  5. 
Arctomina.    Arctomys,  Omei,     Spermophilus,  F,  Cuv, 

Dr.  Fischer  thinks  that  Cretschmar's  genus  Ptammmnps 
should  be  placed  before  Atpakuc.  (See  Riippel,  ZooL  Atf.), 
Psammomyi  obems,  on  which  the  genus  is  founded, 
lives  gregariously  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Alexandria,  form- 
ing multifarious  biurrows,  and  is  a  nocturnal  and  root-eating 
animal,  without  cheek-pouches. 
Aspalax  (Oliv.  and  others ;  Spalax,  Giild.,  lU^  and  others.) 

Generic  Character  of  Aipalax.—yLuizle  obtuse.  Byes 
rudimentary,  and  hidden  under  the  skin.  Ears  null,  or 
mere  obsolete  margins  of  the  auditory  passage.  Body  thick 
and  cylindrical.  Feet  short,  pntadactyle,  with  falcular 
claws,' proper  for  digging.  Tail  null  or  very  short  Mo- 
lars simple. 
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Example,  Aspalax  typhlus. 

De9crtption,^^evL<\  broader  than  tbo  body,  no  aperture 
for  the  rudimentary  eyes,  whicb,  no  bigger  than  poppy- 
aeeds,  are  bid  beneaib  the  skin ;  no  external  ears ;  end  of 
tbe  nose  covered  with  a  thick  skin,  nostrils  very  remote, 
and  placed  below ;  limbs  very  short,  toes  sepaiated,  except 
a  thin  membrane  at  tbe  base,  claws  short ;  hair  or  fur  short, 
thick,  and  very  soft,  dusky  at  the  bottom  and  cinereous  grey 
at  the  tip,  space  about  the  nose  and  above  the  mouth  white. 
Length  between  7  and  8  inches. 

This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  iioieaKaX  of  Aristotle 
iHUL  Anim,,  i.  9,  and  iv.  8).  It  is  evident,  from  both  the 
passages  quoted,  that  he  had  accurately  examined  that  part 
of  the  animal  where  the  eye  should  be,  and  the  result  of 
his  examination  clearly  agrees  with  the  condition  of  those 
parts  in  the  Aspalax  of  the  moderns  ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  those  and  other  passages  will  eaually  apply  to 
a  second  species  of  Mole  (Talpa\  now  named  Talpa  ctBca, 
which  inhabits  Europe,  and  in  which  the  eyelids  are  closed, 
whilst  in  the  common  species  they  are  open.  It  appears  to 
be  the  Spalax  iyphlus  of  Illiger ;  Aspalax  typhhu  of  Des- 
marest ;  Mus  iyphlus  of  Pallas  and  others ;  Marmota  iyphlus 
of  Blumenbach;  Georychus  iyphlus  of  Lesson ;  the  Zemni 
of  Rzacsynski ;  the  Slepez  of  Gmelin ;  the  Podolian  Marmot 
of  Pennant ;  and  the  Blind  Rat  of  Shaw. 

Habits,  ^.— This  species,  which  the  Russians  name 
Slepez,  or  the  blind,  and  the  Cossacks  Sfochor  Nomon, 
signifying  the  same  defect,  burrows  extensively  beneath  the 
turf,  driving  at  intervals  lateral  passages  in  its  search  for 
roots,  particularly  that  of  the  bulbous  Cheerophyllum. 
Openings  to  the  surface  occur  at  distances  of  some  yards 
from  each  other,  and  there  the  earth  is  raised  into  hillocks, 
sometimes  of  two  yards  in  circumference,  and  of  consider- 
able height.  It  works  stoutly  and  rapidly,  and  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  instantly  digs  a  perpendicularbur- 
row.  Though  it  cannot  see,  it  lifts  its  head  in  a  menacing 
attitude  towards  its  assailant,  and,  when  irritated,  snorts 
and  gnashes  its  teeth,  but  emits  no  cry:  its  bite  is  very 
severe.  In  the  morning  it  often  quits  its  bole,  and  during 
the  season  of  love  basks  in  tbe  sun  with  tbo  female.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  there  runs  a  superstition  in  the 
Ukraine  that  the  hand  which  has  suffocated  one  of  these 
animals  is  gifted  with  the  virtue  of  curing  the  king's  evil 
(as  it  is  still  called),  in  the  same  way  that  it  was  supposed 
to  vanish  before  the  royal  touch  of  the  Stuarta  in  this 
country. 

Locality > — ^The  southern  parts  of  Russia,  from  Poland  to 
the  Volga,  but  not  to  the  east  of  that  river;  common  from 
the  Sysran  to  the  Sarpa ;  ft^equent  along  the  Don,  even  to 
ita  origin*  and  about  the  town  of  RoBsk,  but  not  in  the 
sandy  parts. 


Afpalax  typhlos. 

Bathyergus  (Brants ;  Orycterus,  F.  Cuv.) 
M.  F.  Cuvier  assigns  to  Bathyergus  only  three  molars  in 
■rh  jaw ;  whilst  to  Orycterus  he  assigns  four. 
The  Dental  Formula  of  the  first,  according  to  this  state- 


2  3—3 

ment,    would   be:— Incibors -;  molart  -3^—  !•  ; 

i  4-4 

of  the  second,  incisors  5;  molan  -^^=29. 


T^lb  of  Oryderai.    (F.  CbtIct.) 

Dr.  Fischer  quotes  Professor  Kaup  for  the 
the  Bathyergus  Capensis  of  Brants  {Cape  Rmi  ol 
and  Pennant)  and  Bathyergus  mariHmus  of  Bimnls  {C^mi 
Rat  of  Sbaw,  Orycterus  maritimus  of  F.  CuTier)  a«t  litm- 
tical,  the  former  being  the  animal  in  a  comparativi^  mAn 
staee  of  life.  The  latter  is  the  Zand  MoU  of  tbe  l>Ar^ 
and  KauW'howba  of  the  Hottentots :  it  i«  of  a  reddwh  fm 
or  ash-colour  above,  and  hoary  beneath.  Lcneth  frua  t^ 
of  muzzle  to  origin  of  tail,  I  foot  l^inch;  dTtmawnkmi 
tbe  hair,  1  inch  1  line ;  of  the  pencil  of  haira^  If  faaca. 
There  is  a  variety  all  white. 

Locality  and  Habits.—The  sand-flats  of  the  CWpe  elGoW 
Hope,  wherein  it  burrows  in  great  numbers.  In  nery  fart 
of  those  fiats  Mr.  Burchell  observed  innmiierablr  ah4^ 
hills,  and  his  foot  often  sunk  into  their  gallenea :  foe  tk^ 
reason,  be  remarks,  it  is  very  unpleasant,  if  not  ifinmrw^ 
to  ride  on  horseback  in  such  places,  as  persons  sre  tialiir  «» 
be  thrown  by  tbe  feet  of  their  horses  u»expee(ecilfaiftJu«K 
into  these  boles. 


The  following  genera  are  placed  by  Mr.  SwaioMi 
the  Squirrels,  and,  indeed,  there  is  much  aboot 
indicate  a  near  approach  to  that  family  of  Rodeata. 

Not  Pouched, 

Arctomys.    (Gmelin.) 

Generic  CAaroc/^r.— Head  and  eyes  large ;  tmg%  «Stft 

body  stout;  fbrc  feet  with  four  toes  snd  an  obsolete  thrnsk, 

hind  feet  five- toed.    Tail  short.    Upper  aurfaoe  of  Mdhci 

ridged  and  tuberculous. 

2  5-5 

Dental  Formula:— Incisors  - ;    molars  - — -  k  iJ. 
^  4  —  4 

Examples,  Arctomys  Mitrrnota,  Schreb.,  and 
Empctra,  Schicb. :  the  latter  as  an  example  of  tb«  . 
rican  Marraots. 

Arctomyi  Marmota, — lliis  is  tbe  Mus  AlfinuM  6ti 
and  others,*  Mtts  Marmofa  of  Linnieus  and  utk 
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Marmota  of  Klein ;  Marmota  Alpina  of  Blumenbach ;  Mar- 
mode  of  Buffon;  Murmelthier  of  Kramer  and  of  Meyer; 
and  AlpeTtmurmelthier  of  Schrank. 

/>eMTtp/ion.— Cheeks  large ;  ears  round  and  short,  hid 
intheftir;  body  stout;  head  and  upper  parU  brownish  a«h 
mingled  with  tawny;  legs  and  under  parts  reddish;  tail 
rather  fdll;  length  from  nose  to  tail,  about  16  inches;  of 
the  tail,  6. 

Habits,  Localitv,  <^.— This  well-known  species  is  found 
in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  even,  it  is  said,  on  the  summits 
of  those  mountain-chains.  They  live  in  little  societies,  feed- 
ing on  roots  and  vegetables,  and  occasionally  on  insects. 
Their  holes  are  formed  in  the  ground,  generally  with  three 
chambers  in  the  shape  of  a  Y,  with  two  entrances.  These 
apartmcnta  arc  comfortably  lined  with  moss  and  hay,  and 
to  them  the  Marmots  retire  about  Michaelmas,  having 
stopped  up  the  entrances  with  earth,  there  to  doze  away  the 
inclement  months,  till  the  warm  suns  and  showers  of  April 
arouse  them  from  their  torpidity  to  partake  of  the  renewed 
vegetation.  From  five  to  a  dozen  are  said  to  be  lodged  in  a 
chamber.  They  lift  their  food  to  their  mouths  with  their 
fore-feet,  eat  it  sitting,  and  will  walk  on  their  hind-feet. 
When  on  their  feed  a  sentinel  is  placed  to  watch,  and 
on  the  approach  of  danp^r  his  whistle  drives  them  in- 
stantly to  their  subterranean  retreats.  They  are  playful 
creatures,  but  when  angry  or  before  a  storm  pierce  the  ear 
with  their  shrill  whistle.  Though  they  soon  become 
tame,  and  will  eat  almost  anything,  they  bite  very  hard 
when  offended.  Milk  pleases  them  greatly,  and  they  lap  it 
with  satisfactory  murmurs.  They  become  fat,  and  are  some- 
times oaten;  but  they  are  taken  by  the  Savoyards  and 
others  principally  that  they  may  be  exhibited  by  those 
itinerants.  The  number  of  young  at  a  birth  ia  generally 
iliree  or  four. 


Atpino  Marmoi. 

Arciomys  Emnetra.^TLofiry  above,  mixed  with  black,  and 
bright  brown  sliining  through;  reddish  orange  beneath; 
head  and  feet  blackish  brown ;  cheeks  whitish ;  cars  flat, 
round,  moderate;  tail  about  half  the  leni^h  of  the  body, 
black  at  the  tip.  Length  of  head  and  body,  firom  17  to  20 
incites;  of  tail  (vertobrso),  5)  inches. 

This  is  the  Quebec  Marrmt  of  Pennant  and  Godroan ; 
the  Common  Afarmo/ of  Langsdorff;  the  Thick-wood  Badger 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  residents;  the  Siffletir  of  the  French 
Canadians,  who  apply  the  same  name  lo  the  other  species 
of  Marmot  and  to  thu  Badger;  Tarbagan  of  the  Russian 
residents  on  Kodiak  ? ;  JVeenusk  of  the  Crces ;  KathMlice- 
Kooay  of  the  Chepewyans ;  Mat  Empetra  of  Pallas ;  and 
Arctomve  Empetra  of  Sabine  and  others. 

LocaiUy,  HubitSt  ^c. — Dr.  Richardson,  who  gives  the 
above  synonyms,  states  that  the  Quebec  Marmot  inhabits 
the  woody  districts  from  Canada  to  lat.  61^  and  perhaps  still 
farther  north.  He  says  that  it  appears  to  be  a  solitary 
animal,  inhabits  burrows  in  the  earth,  but  asc(>nds  bushes 
and  trees,  probably  in  search  of  buds  and  other  vegetable 
productions,  on  which  it  feeds.  Mr.  Druramond  kille<l  two, 
CMie  on  some  low  bushes,  and  the  other  on  the  branch  of  a 


tree.  According  to  Mr.  Graham  it  burrows  perpendicularly, 
i-ulffcting  dry  siwls  at  some  distance  from  the  coasr,  and 
feeding  on  the  coarse  grass  which  it  gathers  on  thu  river- 
sides. The  hidians  caplurd  it  by  pouring  water  into  its 
holes.  The  flesh  is  considered  delicate  when  the  animal  is 
fat.  The  fur  is  valueless,  h  much  resembles  tho  Hobac  of 
Poland  in  form  and  general  api>earant.e.  {Fauna  Boreali- 
Americana.)  Pennant  says,  'Mr.  Brooks  had  one  alive  a 
few  years  ago;  it  was  verv  tame,  aud  made  a  hissing 
noise.' 


Quebec  Marmot 

N.B.  This  species  has  a  slight  folding  of  the  lining  of 
the  mouth,  forming  the  rudiment  of  a  cheek-pouch. 
(Richardson.) 

Pouched. 

Spermophilus.     (F.  Cuvier.) 

Dental  Formula  as  in  Arctomys .  the  molars  are  narrow. 
Cheeks  with  large  pouches.  Toes  narrow  and  free.  Heel 
covered  with  hair,  hind  toes  naked. 

Example.  Arctomys  (Spermophilus)  Parryi. 

Description.— 'YjBLt%  very  short,  body  thickly  spotted  above 
with  white  on  a  grey  or  black  ground,  pale  rust-coloured 
beneath,  face  chestnut-coloured,  the  tail  one-third  longer 
than  the  hind  feet,  stretched  out  flat,  black  at  the  ex- 
tremity, with  a  narrow  white  margin,  rust-coloured  be- 
neath ;  length  of  head  and  body  8  inches  6  lines,  of  tail 
(vertebrcD)  1  inch  6  lines. 

This,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  who  first  named  tho 
species,  is  the  Ground  Squirrel  of  Hearne ;  the  Quebec 
Marmot  of  Forster;  the  Seek-Seek  of  the  Esquimaux ;  the 
Thas -thiay  (RocV  Badger)  of  the  Chepewyans;  and  tho 
Arctomys  Aljina  of  Parry's  *  Second  Voyage.* 

Locality,  Habits,  4'<^.— The  Doctor  informs  us  that  this 
Spermophile  inhabits  the  barren  grounds  skirting  the  sea- 
coast  from  Churchill  in  Hudson's  Bay  round  by  Melville 
Peninsula,  and  the  whole  northern  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent to  Behring's  Straits,  where  specimens  precisely 
similar  were  procured  by  Captain  Beechey.  It  is  abundant 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Enterprise,  near  the  southern 
verge  of  the  Barren  Grounds,  in  lat.  65",  and  is  also  plen- 
tiful on  Cape  Parry,  one  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  the 
continent.  It  is  found  generally  in  stony  district*,  but 
seems  to  delight  chiefly  in  sandy  hillocks  amongst  rocks, 
where  burrows,  inhabited  by  different  individuals,  may  be 
o^en  observed  crowded  together.  One  of  the  society  is 
generally  observed  sitting  erect  on  the  summit  of  a  hillock, 
whilst  the  others  are  feeding  in  the  neighbourhood.  Upon 
the  approach  of  danger,  he  gives  the  alarm,  and  they  in- 
stantly hurry  to  their  holes,  remaining  however  chattering 
at  the  entrance  until  the  advance  of  the  enemy  obliges  them 
to  retire  to  the  bottom.  When  their  retreat  is  cut  off,  they 
become  much  terrified,  and,  seeking  shelter  in  the  first 
crevice,  they  not  unfrequently  succeed  only  in  hiding  the 
head  and  fore  nart  of  the  body,  whilst  the  projecting  tail  is, 
as  is  usual  with  them  under  the  influence  of  terror,  spread 
out  flat  on  the  rock.  Their  cry,  in  this  season  of  distress, 
strongly  resembles  the  loud  alarm  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Squirrel,  and  is  not  very  unlike  the  sound  of  a  watchman's 
rattle.  The  Esquimaux  name  is  an  attempt  to  express  this 
sound.  Hearne  states  that  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  very 
cleanly  and  playful  when  domesticated.  They  never  come 
abroad  during  the  winter.  Their  food  appears  to  be  entirely 
vegetable ;  their  pouches  being  generally  filled,  according  to 
the  season,  with  tender  shoots  of  herbaceous  plants,  berriea 
of  the  alpine  arbutus,  and  of  other  trailing  shrubs,  or  tho 
seeds  of  grasses  and  leguminous  plants.     They  produce 
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•bout  MV«n  young  at  a  time.  (Fntna  Boreali'Amerieana.) 
Dr. 'Richardson's  figure,  ftom  which  the  cut  is  taken,  was 
drawn  from  a  specimen  procured  from  the  banks  of  the 
Mackensie. 


Spennophnof  PanyL 


Dr. 


The  genus  Aulacodus  of  Temminck  is  placed  by 
Fischer  between  Dipus  and  Arciomys. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  his  interesting  '  Observations  on  the 
RoderUia,  with  a  view  to  point  out  the  groups,  as  indicated 
by  the  structure  of  the  Crania,  in  this  order  of  Mammals ' 
{Afag,  Nat.  HtMt,  1839).  states  the  following  as  the  prin- 
cipal genera  of  his  section  Murina :  Sciurus,  Arctomyi, 
Myoxtu,  Dipus,  Mu8,  Arvicola,  Geomy»»  and  Castor-  The 
principal  genera  in  the  section  Hystricina  are,  according  to 
the  same  author,  Bathyergxu,  Poepha^omys,  Octodon, 
Abroeoma,  Myopotamus,  Capromys,  Echtmys,  Aulacodus, 
Hystrix,  Dasyprocta,  Chinchilla,  and  tiydrochiprus. 

In  the  *  Zoology  of  H.M.S.  Beadle'  (Sept.,  1839),  Mr. 
Waterhouse  says  that  he  has  been  induced,  by  the  differ- 
ences there  pointed  out  in  the  molar  teeth  of  the  two  groups, 
to  separate  the  South  American  Mice  from  those  of  the  Old 
World,  or  rather  from  that  group  of  which  Mus  decumanus 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type,  and  to  place  them,  together 
with  such  North  American  species  as  agree  with  them  in 
dentition,  in  a  new  genus  bearing  the  name  of  Hesperomys, 
Mr.  Waterhouse  wiU  not  venture  to  say  whether  this  group 
be  confined  to  the  western  hemisphere  or  not ;  but  he  thinks 
that  he  may  safely  affirm  that  that  portion  of  the  globe  is 
their  chief  metropolis.  In  the  species  of  Hesperomys,  he 
observes,  the  molar  teeth  are  always  roote4 ;  and  in  the 
form  of  the  skull  and  lower  jaw  they  agree  with  the  Muridrp, 
and  do  not  present  the  characters  pointed  out  by  him  as 
distinguii^ing  the  Arvicolidcp;  and,  as  regards  the  cranium 
and  lower  jaw,  it  is  only  in  the  genus  Iseotoma  that  any 


approach  k  evineed,  in  hit  opioioiL    XJnSm  IW 

Octodontidm  he  pUcet  the  genera  Ctemom^. 

Octodon,  and  Abroeoma,  which  last  he  statca  to  hie 

the  one  hand  to  the  genera  Oetodom^ 

Ctenomys,  and  on  the  other  to  the  laouly 

The  Octotkmtid€B  appear  to  him  to  bear  ths 

to  Eehiwnfs  as  the  Arwioolm  do  to  the  Mmydm,    [. 

dentia] 

Mr.  Waterhouse  has  also  characteriaed  a 
Hamster,  Crieetut  auraius.    {Zool.  J^roe^  1819.1 

Fossil  Muridjk. 

Arvicola.  (Lac^p.    Lemmust  link.) 

1.  CampagnU  des  ichistes  d€  Bohims  {Cnw.^, 
2.  CampagmA  des  Cavemes  (Guv.).  Bone-cavca,  ICirkd* 
(Buckland, '  Reliau.  Diluv.*)  3.  Petit  Cmmmgmni  dtt  '  < 
vemes  (Cuv.).  Bone-caves,  Kirkdale  (Bueklaiid.  *  R.  L« 
where  it  would  seem  that  there  may  be  oUier  sperm* 
Arvicola  also  occur  in  the  Bone  BrecciMof  CeUs;  N*<i 
Corsica,  and  Sardinia ;  in  the  tertiary  of  Fay  de  Dum^ 
and  in  the  Bone-caves  of  Gailenreuth.  Sandwiek,  ike 

Dr.  Buckland  notices  the  extreme  abaodaoccef  Um  ^«^t 
of  fVater  Bats  in  the  Kirkdsle  Gate  TWa  tmmm  a»ik^ 
remarks  that  the  teeth  and  bones  of  IFaUr  BaU  kad  hem 
fi)und  by  Cuvier  to  occur  abundantly  in  many  oC  ibaoAe-.  . 
breccias  from  the  shores  of  the  Medtterraneao  awl  Adrm.  j 
and  that  the  Baron  had  also  in  hia  coUection  a  Wge  nai 
firom  Sardinia,  composed  exclusively  of  tke  booea  and  tM4 
of  these  animals,  nearly  as  white  as  ivory,  and  slif>ftl%  « \ 
hering  together  by  delicate  stalagmite.  jBtlifmrn  Dum 
vianiB.) 

Myoxna. 

1.  Loir  des  pldtrihret  (Cuv.X  Gypanm  of  Moataai^ 
2.  Second  Lotr  des  pitUriires  (Cuv.),  Gypama  ef  Mm 
roartre.  3,Myoxus  primigenius  {Meyer,  Ardomum  pr-m\ 
genia,  Kaup).  Another  Myoxus  is  recorded  from  \ 
(Eninsen  beds.  Dr.  Buckland*  in  his  *  Liat  of  Vcrwn.| 
Animus  found  in  the  gypsum  of  the  Paris  Basin,*  nr~^ 
two  smsll  species  of  Dormouse,  those  above  Doiioed  i  •  i 
probability,  as  extinct  species.  | 

Mus. 
1.  Mtis  Musculusjbisihs  (Karg).  (Eninmn  beda  Kr 
mains  of  Mice  have  also  been  found  in  the  booe-cavB  uii 
osseous  breccias.  Thus  Dr.  Buckland  deieribea  and  |f  .^ 
('  Relio.  Diluv.f'p.  15,  pi.  11)  the  jaw  and  teelli  of  a  »»^ 
from  Kirkdale  Ciive.  In  the  Eocene  formatioo  (bcwtTiar 
of  Cournon,  in  Auvergne,  a  Bat  is  recorded  as  ow  W  ite 
animals  found  with  the  fossil  eggs  of  aquatic  bidk 

CrioeCus.    [Hamstbu.] 
Dipus.  iOerinliuSt  Desm. ;  Merionm^  IIL) 
Remains  of  this  form  are  recorded  in  the  Teftiary  br  » 
Bean  iron-ore  of  the  Rauh  Alp.    (Jsger.)    Rosna.    t  Fa- 
cher.) 

Ctenomys. 
Mr.  Darwin  found  at  Bahia  Blanca,  in  a  cliff  of  nsd  eani 
part  of  the  hesd  of  a  Ctenomys ;  the  apeciea  being  diAcrti  i 
from  the  Turutuco,  but  with  a  close  general  resemblaocr. 

Spermophilua. 
Spennojjhi/us  superaliosus  (Kaup).     Tertiary:   K^pf.' 
shcim  band. 


End  or  Volumi  tub  Fiftbbntb. 


Prioitd  by  WiixiAH  Cmwm  ibA  Son,  S<amfc»dilmt. 
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